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LABOR   IN    RTJROPE. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 


SepoTtM  from  the  oontvUa  of  the  United  Siatea  in  relation  to  the  state  of 
labor  in  Europe. 


Depabthent  op  State, 
Washington,  December  12, 18S1. 
Hon.  JOHIT  O.  Caklislb, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreientativea  : 

SiB:  By  the  reqairementsof  ttectiou  208  of  tbe  Revised  Statutes,  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  to  lay  before  CoDffre88,  each  year,  "a  Hynopsis  of 
M>  much  of  tbe  inrormatioD  wbivh  may  have  beeo  communicated  to  bim 
by  diplomatic  and  consular  oGQoers  duriuK  the  preceding  year  as  he 
may  deem  valuable  for  public  iDformatioo." 

The  standing  insi ructions  of  the  Department  of  S'ate  to  its  agents  in 
foreign  countries  call  for  periodical  information  on  all  matters  of  public 
and  commercial  interest,  which  is  famished  by  them  with  commend- 
able promptness  and  fullness.  Apart  from  the  geueral  heads  under 
which  tbe  diplomatic  and  cousular  officers  abroad  are  required  to  seek. 
and  transmit  information,  it  baa  been  deemed  advisable  to  specially  in- 
struct them  from  time  (o  time  touching  matters  of  distinct  iuterest 
which  may  be  brought  into  prominenco  by  tbe  social  and  economical 
needs  of  the  conutry,  or  by  tbe  pressure  orpnb1ico]iiaion. 

Of  all  these  special  queetious,  that  of  labor  and  wages  is  doubtless 
most  important,  since  an  iotelligent  nuderstandiug  of  the  conditions 
of  the  ezistiug  relations  of  labor  and  wages  to  capital  and  enterprise  in 
other  countries  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  judgment  upon  problems 
affectiog  the  laboring  and  employing  classes  in  our  own  conntry. 

The  importance  of  gaining  such  a  knowledge  of  the  labor-conditions 
of  foreign  countries  was  early  recognized  by  this  Department,  and  the 
wi<lely -reaching  organization  of  the  consular  service  was  employed  in 
1878  to  collect  information  respecting  the  wages  paid  to  European  labor, 
tbe  codt  of  living  in  Europe,  the  condition  of  business  and  trade  in  the 
different  districts,  and  the  business  habits  and  systems  there  preval- 
ent.   A  compilation  of  tbe  replies  made  by  the  consuls  of  tbe  United 
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States  to  the  Department's  circular  of  April  11, 1878,  calliDg  for  snob 
iDformation,  was  communicated  to  Congress  by  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Evarts,  on  the  17tb  of  May,  1879.  Notwithstanding  the  limited  range  of 
the  investigation  ordered,  and  the  experimental  character  of  the  result, 
this  compilation  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  statistical  knowl- 
edge of  this  country,  and  the  painstaking  reports  of  the  consuls,  when  tab- 
ulated and  system-.itized,  served  to  show  that  the  wages  paid  to  laboring 
men  in  the  United  States  were  higher,  while  at  the  same  time  the  aver- 
age cost  of  living,  on  a  better  scale  than  is  usual  with  the  labor  classes 
abroad,  was  less  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  status  of  the  laborer  was  on  the  whole 
higher  and  more  favorable  to  progress  in  this  country  than  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Labor  Beport  of  1878-^79  naturally  attracted 
much  attention,  and  many  demands  have  been  since  made  for  the  peri- 
odical collection  of  like  statistical  information.  With  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  labor  question  as  one  of  vital  interest  to  our  body  poli- 
tic, the  necessity  of  following  and  noting  whatever  changes  may  take 
place  in  the  labor  conditions  at  home  and  abroad  became  evident. 

Moreover,  the  deep  national  concern  felt  in  the  subject  has  been 
made  apparent  by  the  discussions  of  the  question  in  Congress  during 
the  last  sessions,  which  ended  in  the  creation  of  a  new  administrative 
office,  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  charged  with  collecting  'information  upon 
the  subject  of  labor,  its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the 
earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting 
their  material,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity."  The  act  of 
Congress  establishing  this  bureau,  and  defining  the  scope  of  its  opera* 
tious,  was  approved  by  the  President  June  27, 1884. 

A  part  of  the  design  of  this  act  had,  however,  been  anticipated  by 
the  Department  of  State,  which  issued,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1884^ 
a  circular  instruction  addressed  to  the  consular  officers  of  the  United 
States  in  all  foreign  countries  intended  to  secure  the  fullest  attainable 
ipiformatiou  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  throughout  the  world,  and 
especially  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Europe. 

The  circular  here  referred  to  was  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I  cov- 
ering the  question  of  male  labor,  and  Part  II  relating  to  female  labor; 
the  heads  under  which  information  was  directed  to  be  obtained  were 
subdivided  as  follows: 

[LABOB   OmOULAB,  FBBBUABY  15,  1884.] 

Past  L— MALE  LABOB. 

1.  The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — mechani- 
cal, mining,  factory,  public  works  and  railways,  domestic,  agricul- 
tural, &c. 

2.  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz :  The  prices  paid 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  In  this  connection 
not  only  should  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  an  Ameri- 
can stand[K)iut  be  given — as  per  accompanying  form — but  the 
prices  and  nature  of  the  articles  which  are  actually  consumed  by 
the  work-people  and  their  families  should  also  be  given. 

3.  Comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those 
which  prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time)  when  the  last  labor 
circular  was  issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  condi- 
tions which  then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail. 
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4.  The  habits  of  the  working  classes — ^whether  steady  and  tmst- 
worthy  or  otherwise,  saving  or  otherwise — and  the  causes  which 
principally  affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil. 

5.  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer, 
and  the  effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  pros- 
perity of  the  community. 

tS.  The  organized  condition  of  labor ;  the  nature  of  organization 
and  its  effect  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  lalKirers.  In 
this  connection  it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  counter  organizations  of 
capital,  and  on  the  local  or  general  laws  bearing  on  such  organiza- 

tiODS. 

7.  The  prevalency  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into 
the  settlement  of  disagreements  between  the  emfiloyers  and  em- 
ployes, and  the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbitration.  The  effects 
of  strikes  on  the  advancement>,  or  otherwise,  of  labor,  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  thereof  on  the  industrial  interents  affected  thereby. 

8.  Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions 
in  this  regard  f  How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the 
laborer  paid  f 

9.  Go-operative  societies :  give  full  information  concerning  their 
formation  and  practical  working;  whether  they  are  prosperous,  or 
otherwise;  to  what  extent  they  have  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out 
at  their  formation  of  enabling  the  workpeople  to  purchase  the 
necessities  of  life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  usual 
business  channels ;  whether  the  establishment  of  co-operative  so- 
cieties has  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  general  trade,  &c. 

10.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people :  how  they  live ; 
their  homes ;  their  food ;  their  clothes ;  their  chances  for  bettering 
their  condition ;  their  ability  to  lay  op  something  for  old  age  or 
sickness;  their  moral  and  physical  condition, and  the  influences  for 
good  or  evil  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  this  connection 
consuls  are  requested  to  select  representative  workmen  and  their 
fiunilies  and  secure  the  information  direct,  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  following  questions  and  answers  (reducing  the  money  to 
dollars  and  cents),  taken  from  the  Department  publication  show- 
ing the  state  of  labor  in  Europe  in  1878: 

Question.  How  old  are  you  t — Answer.  I  am  36  years  old. 

Q*  What  is  your  business  t — A.  I  am  a  house-carpenter. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  t — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children; 
the  oldest  is  11  and  the  youngest  3  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day  f — A.  I  receive  3  marks 
and  30  pfennigs.  The  average  wages  paid  to  house-carpenters  is 
from  2  marks  80  pfennigs  to  3  marks  per  day  (^  to  73  cents). 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such 
wages  t — A.  During  the  entire  year  we  begin  work  at  6  o^clock  in 
the  morning  and  quit  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  the  winter 
s^lison  we  begin  our  work  with  gas  or  candle  light. 

Q.  How  mnch  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  t — ^A.  We  hare 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning;  one  hour  for 
dinner,  at  noon ;  and  half  an  hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.  We  take 
oor  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

Q.  Can  yon  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  f^  A.  What  I 
mnst  do  I  must  do.  Part  of  the  time  my  wife  earns  60  pfennigs 
(15  cents)  a  day,  and  with  our  joint  earnings  we  manage  to  live. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to 
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in  a  3'ear? — A.  With  general  good  health  we  earn  about  lyOSO'marks 
($262)  per  year. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  f — 
A.  Oh,  yes.    I  pay  per  annum — 

For  rent  of  two  rooms  in  foarth  story.  206  marks $49  44 

For  clothing  for  self  and  famil}-,  160  marks 38  40 

For  food  and  fuel  per  day,  1.75  marks  (43^  cents),  or  per  year, 

638  marks 153  12 

This  makes  an  average  for  each  member  of  my  family 

per  day  of  35  pfennigs  (&i  cents). 

For  residence  tax,  4  marks 96 

For  school  tax,  three  children,  13.50  marks 324 

For  dues  to  mechanics'  aid  society,  7.20  marks 1  73 

For  tax  on  earnings  of  self,  5  marks 1  20 

Leaving  forschool-books,  doctors' bills,  and  incidentals,  16.30 

marks 3  91 

Per  annum,  1,050  marks 252  00 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  meals  consist  t — A.  For  break- 
fast, bread  and  coffee ;  for  dinner,  soup  and  the  meat  of  which  the 
soup  is  made,  and  one  kind  of  vegetables ;  at  four  o'clock,  beer  and 
bread ;  and  for  supper,  white  bread  and  potatoes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of 
sickness  or  old  agef — A.  Saving  is  only  possible  to  a  man  who  has 
no  family.  In  case  I  am  myself  sick,  I  receive  one  mark  per  day 
from  the  mechanics'  aid  association  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  do 
not  think  of  old  age,  for  I  expect  to  work  until  I  die. 

11.  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in 
factories,  mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provis- 
ions made  for  the  work-people  in  case  of  accident  f  What  are  the 
general  considerations  given  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  employes  t  What  are  the  general  rela- 
tions which  prevail  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  t 

12.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and 
what  are  their  influences,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation f 
What  is  the  share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in 
local  and  general  taxation  f  What  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in 
regard  to  labor  and  the  workiifg  people? 

13.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the 
working  people,  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new 
homes  f    What  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  emigrants,  &c.  f 

Part  II.— FEMALE  LABOR. 

1.  State  the  number- of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possi- 
ble approximation  thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  industrial 
pursuits,  not  including  ordinary  household  duties  or  domestic  serv- 
ants, classifying  the  same  somewhat  as  follows: 

a.  Manufacturing  and  mechanical.  * 

b.  Commercial,  including  transportation. 

e.  Professional  and  i)ersonal,  inclnding  Government  officials 
and  clerks,  teachers,  artists,  chemists,  hotel  and  boarding- 
house  keepers.  Journalists,  laundresses,  musicians,  invent- 
ors, bankers,  brokers,  lecturers,  public  speakers,  &c. 

df.  Agriculture. 

e.  Mining. 

/.  All  other  pursuits. 
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2.  What  are  the  minimam,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to 
female  adnltef 

3.  Their  honre  of  labor. 

4.  What  is  the  moral  and  physical  oondition  of  such  employes  f 

5.  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  employ 6s  f 

0.  What  are  the  means  provided,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers, 
for  their  safety  f 

7.  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to 
sanitary  measures  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  f 

8.  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the 
wages  paid  women  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or 
otherwisef  What  are  the  effects  of  employment  of  women  on  the 
wages  of  men  and  on  general  social  and  industrial  conditions  f 

9.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed 
and  among  their  children ;  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  em- 
ployment (in  factories,  mills,  stores,  &c.)  on  the  family  circles,  espe- 
cially as  concerns  the  children  of  such  employes,  and  on  their  moral 
moral  and  physical  condition  f 

The  consuls  were  further  instructed  that  they  were  not  arbitrarily 
bound  by  the  foregoing  interrogatories,  nor  by  the  accompanying  blank 
achedulcM,  which  tbey  were  expected  to  fill  up  with  stalistical  returns 
showing  the  rates  of  wages  for  the  several  principal  trades  and  indus- 
tries. On  the  contrary,  they  were  informed  that  these  were  ofler^ 
merely  as  snggesiioqs,  it  being  expected  that  thp  reports  would  embrace 
every  phase  of  the  question  calculated  to  give  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  conditions  surrounding  and  afiecting  foreign  labor,  and  so  give 
material  for  a  comparison  of  these  conditions  with  those  which  prevail  in 
the  United  Srates. 

Accompanying  this  circular  were  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  consular  ofiBcers  should  prepare  the  reports,  viz :  The  method 
of  reducing  foreign  to  American  money ;  the  method  of  reaching  true 
averages,  &c.,  supplemented  by  fifteen  statements,  prepared  for  tabula- 
tion and  designed  to  show  the  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages 
paid  in  the  following  trades  and  industries:  (1)  the  peneral  trades; 
(2)  factories  and  mills;  (3)  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works; 
(4)  glass-works  and  potteries;  (a)  mines  and  mining;  (6)  railway  em- 
plo3'68;  (7)  shipyards  and  shipbuilding;  (8)  seamen's  wages;  (9)  store 
and  shop  wages;  (10)  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities;  (11)  agricul- 
tural wages:  (12)  corporation  employes;  (13)  Government  departments 
and  offii*es;  (14)  trades  and  labor  in  Government  employ;  (15)  printers 
ami  printing  offices. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  heads  of  inquiry  relate  to  facts  alone, 
without  disclosing  any  lino  of  theory  or  argument  to  be  fortified,  the 
aim  lieing  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  information 
oonceming  the  state  of  labor  throughout  the  world,  and  to  insure  uni- 
formity and  simplicity  in  the  consular  treatment  of  the  subject,  so  as  to 
bring  the  results  within  popular  comprehension,  leaving  as  little  as  pos- 
sible for  the  statistical  analyst  to  disentangle. 

A  task  of  no  little  delicacy  was  thus  intrusted  to  the  consuls. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  reports  received  would  be 
eqnallj  full  and  unreserved  as  to  every  condition  deemed  necessary  for 
a  comparison  of  the  situation  and  life  of  the  foreign  laborer  with  those 
of  the  American  wage-earner. 
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record  of  the  industry  and  ability  of  the  consnlar  officers  of  this  Oov- 
emment. 

Id  this  connection,  allusion  may  be  pertinently  made  to  the  present 
difficulty  of  secaring  national  statistics  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  nation  holding  a  commanding  position 
in  industrial  home  production  and  foreign  trade  is  more  deficient  in 
this  regard.  While  there  are  many  weil-organized  labor  bureans  in  the 
several  States  and  an  abundant  collection  of  local  and  special  statistics 
might  be  made,  yet  a  comprehensive  national  system  still  remains  to 
be  effectively  set  on  foot  The  organization  of  the  Federal  Bure^m  of 
Labor  is  at  once  a  recognition  of  a  national  want  and  a  step  towards 
meeting  it.  The  result,  however,  must  naturally  be  a  question  of  time, 
and  years  may  be  expected  to  pass  before  the  new  bureau  can  give  the 
mach-needed  collective  view  of  all  the  elements  of  the  labor  problem  in 
the  United  St^^es,  and  furnish  an  intelligent  and  useful  showing  of  the 
true  relationship  of  labor  and  wages  to  effective  production.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  indispensable  statistics  an  absolute  and  certain  com- 
parison becomes  difficult.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  only  the  most 
elementary  statistics  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  States 
have  been  accessible,  and  even  those  for  but  a  few  principal  trade  cen- 
ters. Pleasure  is  taken  in  acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  the  gentlemen 
who  so  promptly  and  kindly  furnished  the  same. 

In  preparing  the  following  synopsis  of  the  several  reports  the  aim 
has  been  to  present  the  simplest  facts  in  the  most  condensed  form,  using 
the  words  of  the  consuls  themsdves  wherever  practicable. 


SYNOPSIS  BY  COUISTTRIES. 

The  Oerman  laborer  excels  in  perseverance,  patience  nnder  tfie  most 
trying  circumstances,  trustwortbiness,  industry  and  economy.  Tbese 
virtues  enable  him  to  maintain  existence  in  his  own  land  on  low  rates  of 
wages,  and  to  accomplish  great  results  in  almost  every  field  of  labor, 
whether  in  his  own  country  or  abroad,  and  make  him,  when  transferred 
by  emigration  to  new  fields  of  labor,  a  valuable  and  productive  citizen. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the  direct  relations  of  labor  in 
Germany  with  labor  in  the  United  States — a  constantly  augmenting 
import  of  German  manufactures  into  tbe  United  States  being  recorded 
by  our  customs,  those  for  the  past  year  amounting  to  no  less  than 
$57,400,000 — the  reports  from  our  consuls  in  Germany  are  more  freely 
drawn  upon  for  such  |)oints  as  are  considered  illustrative  of  the 
subject  under  review  than  the  reports  from  those  countries  whose  man- 
uiactures  and  workers  afiect  us  in  a  less  degree. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

"The  workingi>eople  of  Alsace-Lorraine,"  writes  Consul  Ballow,  of 
Kehl,  in  his  very  full  report^  *' consist  of  two  classes,  tbose  who  follow 
the  occupations  of  tbeir  parents  before  tbem — born  to  the  heritage  of 
special  labor,  as  it  were — and  those  who  come  from  other  portions  of 
Germany  seeking  employment  in  busy  times."  Tbe  consul  adds,  and 
statistics  bear  him  out,  that  tbe  customary  wages  in  Alsace  are  higher 
than  tbose  which  obtain  in  any  otber  portion  of  the  Empire. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  tbe  work-people  of  Alsace  over  those 
of  the  remainder  of  tbe  Empire  is  thus  recorded  by  tbe  consul : 

Alsace  is  still  under  French  law  (tbe  Code  NapolSon)^  and  the 
political  rights  of  the  workingman  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
millionaire,  or  as  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every 
Alsatian  citizen  is  a  vot^r  and  eligible.  The  division  of  voters 
into  classes  of  different  degrees  does  not  prevail  in  this  district  aa 
in  otber  portions  of  the  Empire. 
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•3.36;  eDgravers,  $5.21 ;  laborers  and  porters,  $4.21 ;  potters,  $3.64 

Tannera. — Wages  paid  at  Barr  per  day  of  12  hours:  WhirenerSf 
86  cents ;  earners,  71  cents ;  beam  bands,  66  cents ;  laborers,  52 
•ents* 

Foundriea  and  machine-shops. — Wages  paid  in  Strasbnrg  per  week 
of  60  hours:  Machinists, $5.85;  molders,$5.10;  tamers,  $5;  brass- 
workers,  $4.52 ;  planers,  $4.20. 

Shop  wages. — Wages  paid  in  Strasbnrg  per  mouth  in  dry-goods 
stores:  Cashiers,  men,  $49;  cashiers,  women,  $33;  bookkeepers, 
men,  $38.90;  bookkeepers,  women,  $30.20;  salesmen,  $27;  sales- 
women, $22.25. 

Fancy  stores. — Saleswomen,  $21.80;  girl  apprentices,  $7.50  per 
month. 

Agricultural  laborers. — Wages  paid  per  year  and  found:  Laborer, 
man,  $67.30;  woman,  $30;  day  laborer,  with  board,  40  cents;  day 
laborer,  in  harvest  time,  without  board,  80  cents. 

Printers. — Wages  paid  i>er  week  of  60  hours  in  Strasbnrg:  proof- 
readers, $7.20;  com]i06itors,  $6.40;  feeders,  $2.76;  folders,  $2  04* 

Prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  principal  cities  of  Alsa>ce. — 
Per  ]H)and:  Wheat  flour,  6  cents;  wheat  bread,  4^  cents;  rye 
bread,  2^  cents;  beef,  sirloin,  40  cents;  beef,  common,  18  cents; 
mutton,  23  cents;  veal  and  pork,  18  cents;  bacon,  20  cents ;  ])Ota- 
to«*s,  2  cents;  rice,  10  cents;  butter,  25  cents;  sugar,  9  and  10 
cents;  salt,  3  cents;  petroleum,  7  cents  (per  quart);  coffee,  30 
cents;  candies,  17  cents;  soap,  10  cents;  tea,  $1;  beer,  6  cents 
(per  quart). 

Alsatian  workingmen's  heals. — Breakfast  consists  gener- 
ally of  coffee  an<l  bread;  sometimes  bread  and  a  bit  of  cheese  and 
no  coffee.  Masons  and  laboring  me^  often  eat  bread  and  om  or 
two  raw  onions  and  S4ilt. 

Dinner:  Soup,  sometimes,  but  not  generally  or  regularly.  The 
better-situated  mechanics  have  beef  soup  twice  or  three  times  a 
week,  generally  soup  made  of  water,  slices  of  bread,  slices  of 
6nion,  and  a  little  butter;  sometimes  vegetable  soup.  When  the 
meals  are  brought  to  them  to  the  shop  or  factory,  by  their  wives  or 
children,  soup  is  not  easily  carried,  and  in  its  place  they  have 
vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage  or  carrots,  boiled  or  stewed, 
either  with  or  without  beef,  according  to  circumstances.  Married 
journeymen  sehiom  eat  meat  more  than  twice  or  three  times  a  week. 
Laboreis  eat  meat  (boiled  beef)  only  on  Sundays,  but  even  on  that 
day  not  regularly. 

iifupper  is  taken  at  home  at  8  o'clock,  and  consists  either  of  soup, 
without  meat,  such  as  potato  soup,  or  of  boiled  potatoes  eaten  with 
salad,  or  with  a  sort  of  cheese  called  ^*  white  cheese,"  bought,  on 
market  days  only,  of  peasants,  and  made  of  sour  milk.  It  is  sea- 
sone^l  just  before  being  served  with  salt  and  pepper,  caraway  seed, 
tod  chopped  dhives.  Sometimes  sausage  and  bread,  or  cheese  and 
bread.  Women  and  children  very  often  take  coffee  and  bread  for 
supper  the  same  as  for  breakfast. 

Working  hours  in  Alsace. — Work  begins  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. An  intermission  of  half  an  hour  is  allowed  at  8  for  breakfast. 
The  work  is  resumed  at  8A  o'clock  and  continues  until  noon.  From 
Doon  to  1  is  the  regular  dinner  hour.  From  1  o'clock  the  work 
goes  on  until  7,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  intermission  at  4. 
Many  workmen  have  the  bad  habit  of  taking  a  small  glass  of 
brandy,  which  costs  2  cents,  on  their  way  to  work  in  the  morning. 
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BARMWy. 

Barmen  being  the  center  of  mannfactare  of  tbe  well-known  "  Barmen 
goods,"  80  largely  imported  into  the  United  States,  the  comprehen- 
sive and  exhaustive  report  of  Consul  Schoenle  is  deserving  of  pe- 
rusal by  all  persons  interested  in  the  com])lex  qnestion  of  mixed  labor 
in  mills  and  factories  and  its  social  aspects  and  results.  In  the  Bar- 
men industrial  establishments  the  number  of  females  employed  is  esti- 
mated at  28,000,  and  the  picture  drawn  by  Consul  Schoenle  of  tbe  evil 
influences  of  factory  life  upon  them  is  not  a  bright  one.  It  is  pleasant, 
however,  to  record  that  the  principal  employers  are  doing  thdr  utmost 
to  ]>reserve  and  advance  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  their 
emplo.v^s. 

It  would  also  appear  from  Mr.  Schoenle's  investigations  that  the 
workiugnien  of  his  district  (tbe  city  of  Barmen  in  particular)  are  rather 
irregular  in  their  habits  and  customs ;  comparativ«-ly  regardless  of  their 
future,  and  not  disposed  to  save— characteristics  foreign  to  preconceived 
ideas  in  regard  to  German  workmen.  The  consul  attributes  these  condi- 
tions in  part  to  the  great  increase  in  drinking  saloons  and  dancing  halls, 
wherein  many  of  the  laboring  class  usually  spend  their  Sundays  ana 
Mondays. 

Many  other  subjects  treated  of  in  the  consuPs  rex>ort  are  worthy  of 
special  attention,  such  as  the  organized  condition  of  labor,  aid-societies, 
prevalence  of  strikes,  co-operative  societies,  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  working  people  in  his  district.  That  portion  of  his  report  which 
deals  with  emigration — to  the  United  States,  principally,  of  course — 
and  the  causes  thereof,  is  particularly  interesting. 

Female  labor  necessarily  oC'CU])ies  a  large  share  of  the  report,  the 
manufsictures  of  Barmen,  as  before  notetl,  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
bring  them  s]>ecially  within  the  range  of  woman's  work.  The  average 
wages  paid  to  adult  women  workei-s  is  estimated  at  $2.18  per  week  of 
69  hours,  viz,  from  7  to  i2,  and  from  1^  to  8  p.  m.  daily.  Oirls  from  12 
to  14  years  of  age  are  not  permitted  to  be  worked  over  6  hours  per  day; 
girls  from  14  to  10  years  of  age,  8  hours  per  day.  All  over  16  years  of 
age  are  classed  as  adults. 

Consul  Schoenle,  after  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  working  women 
pro|)er — factory,  mill,  house,  and  field  hands — draws  attention  to  the 
preparatory  schools  devoted  to  the  education  of  women  for  clerical  and 
bookkeeping  positions.  The  cities  of  Berlin,  Munich,  Hamburg,  Leii»sic, 
Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  and  Darmstadt  possess  schools  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

WAGES  IN  BABMEN. 

The  following  statements  show  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to,  and  the 
manner  of  living  of,  the  principal  workmen  in  and  around  Barmen: 

Oeneral  trades. — Wages  paid  per  week  of  66  hours:  Bricklayers 
and  masons,  $3.64;  hod-carriers  and  tenders,  $3.20;  plasterers, 
$3.45;  tenders,  $3.09;  plumbers,  $3.68;  carpenters,  $.'i.80;  gas- 
fitters,  $3.93;  bakers,  $3.81;  blacksmiths,  $3.93;  strikers,  $3.23 ; 
brickmakers  (84  hours),  $4.61;  butchers,  $3.80;  cabinetmakers, 
$3.93;  cigar-makers,  $4.02 ;  coopers,  $S.93:  engravers,  $4.99 ;  hat- 
ters, $4.17;  horseshoers,  $4.04;  j  welers,  $4.64;  laborers  and  i)or- 
ters,  $3.40;  machinists,  $4.99;  harness-makers,  $3.69;  tailors  (72 
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boon),  $4^;  telegraph  operators  (revisers),  96.60;  tinsmiths, 
•4.17;  barbers,  $417;  painters,  $4.54;  printers,  $5. 

Machine  «Aop«  and  iron  worJc». — Week  of  63  hoars:  Machinists, 
•5;  locksmith's,  $4.17;  blacksmiths,  $4.17;  tnmers,  $4.28;  planers, 
$3.81;  drillers,  $3.45;  machine  laborers,  $3.45;  model-makers,  $5; 
atrikers,  $3.57. 

Prtnting  offices. — Pressman,  $4.74;  compositors,  $5;  apprentices, 
#L17. 

Agricultural  wages. — ^Paid  x>6r  annum,  with  board  and  lodging : 
Farm  hands,  male,  $49.98;  farm  hands,  female,  $29.75;  house  serv- 
ants, $24.79. 

Food  prices  in  Barmen. — Per  pound :  Wheat  flour,  4  cents ;  but- 
ter, 33  cents;  beans,  4  cent8;  x>otatoes,  ^  cent;  cheese,  11,  17,  and 
26 cents;  sausage, 23 centis:  beef, 24 cents;  veal,  15 cents;  mutton, 
17  cents ;  pork,  16^  cents;  oacon,  17  cents;  coffiee  (green)  38  cents; 
roasted,  42  cents. 

HOW  ▲  BARMKN  WORKINaMAN'S  FAMILY  IXVES. 

€$tmat$  of  ike  erpetuetfor  ike  anhtittmce  tf  a  worhingman*9  family  oonHsHmg 

o/  7  parMMu,  vi»,  porenU  amd  Jive  okUdrmf  prepared  (y  Cfmeul  Stkoeide. 

AiiMea.  Value. 

PototoM,  56  poands |0  47 

Saoaage-fas 07 

Bread,  21  pooDds  (brown) 45 

Appl«-batt«r,  lipounda 14 

Coftl 14 

Lard  or  batter 10 

Keroorne 10 

ComiDon  SMuage 12 

Baoon 12 

Mcot 15 

Floar 05 

Barley 04 

Beans 04 

Peaa 04 

▼^getablos 05 

Clothing 33 

SboM 12 

Bent 42 

Vtnojtar 01 

Salad  oil 02 

Sapeaeedoil 07 

Tobacco 04 

Brandy,  &« 10 

floapand  honsebold  ware 10 

Tazos 04 

Back  fond  and  incidentals 10 

fiobool  fees  and  ntenails 06 

Bondriaa 08 

Total  week's  ezpenaes 8  57 
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BERLIN. 

The  very  fall  retaros  ooncerniDg  labor  statiBtics,  not  only  for  Berlin, 
bni  for  the  whole £iiipire,  embraced  in  Connnl  Oeneral  Brewer's  report^ 
will  be  availed  of  farther  on  in  the  summary  for  all  Oermany.  tinch 
facts  only  as  are  pertinent  to  the  immediate  district  of  the  oonsolate- 
general  are  therelore  referred  to  here. 

WAGES. IN  BERLIN. 

The  foUowinf]^  statement  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  gen- 
eral trades  in  Berlin  ]ier  week  of  00  to  78  hours,  from  the  consul-gen- 
eral's report,  is  taken  from  recent  official  returns  published  by  the  city 
authorities: 

Stone  and  marble  irorlcerg, — Stone-cutters,  $5.41  ]  marble-cutters 
$5.71;  marble-griuders,  $4.28;  laborern,  $3.8(). 

Crockery  vcare, — Crockery- ware  molders,  $5.71 ;  model-joiners,  $6; 
firemen,  $5.35 ;  coadman,  $4.25;  laborers,  $3.92. 

PoWerrt,  $5;  laborers,  $2.10. 

Porcelain  workers, — Turners,  $5.35;  painters,  $5.71;  burners 
$3.57;  grinders,  $3.57 ;  appreuticen,  $1.42 

Foundries  of  articles  of  art — Molders,  $3.57;  workmen.  $2.61. 

Engine  works, — Mechanics,  $4.45;  blacksmiths,  $4.76;  joiners 
and  molders,  $4.53;  workmen,  $3.42. 

Bookbinders. — Journeymen,  $4.04;  girls,  $1.90;  gilders,  males, 
$4.70;  gilders,  females,  $2.14 ;  leather  workers,  $4.28. 

Sewing-machine  factories. — Locksmiths,  $5.47;  joiners,  $5.23; 
workmen,  $4.28;  workwomen,  $3.33. 

General  trades. — Brass- founders,  $4.76;  brass- turners,  $4.28;  ap- 
prentices to  bnissfounders,  95  cents;  laborers  in  brass  foundries, 
$3.35;  coppersmiths,  $4.28;  watchmakers,  $4.28;  weavers,  $3.21; 
warpers,  $4.28;  winders,  females,  $1.78;  ropemakers,  $3.57;  tan- 
ners, $4.64;  harness-makers,  $3.57;  upholbterers,  $4.76;  female 
upholsterers,  $2.38 ;  co«>pers,  $4.28 ;  tailors,  $2.85;  female  tailors, 
$1.42;  ladies'  cloak-makers,  $4.22;  female  cloak-makers,  $1.60; 
hatters,  $4.76;  female  hatters,  $2.38 ;  shoemakers,  $2.85  and  $3.57 ; 
masons,  $3.90;  carpenters,  $4.21;  glaziers,  $4.28;  painters,  $4.28; 
type-founders,  $4.28. 

HOW  THE  WOBKINGMAN  LIVES  IN  BERLIN. 

The  following  statements,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  working- 
men  of  Berlin  live,  were  made  up  by  the  consul-general  from  personal 
interviews.  The  statement  covers,  first,  the  family  of  a  day  laliorer  in 
a  coal-yard  ;  second,  the  family  of  a  stone  mason,  and,  third,  the  family 
of  a  bookbinder. 

A  laborer's  statement. 

How  old  are  yqu  t    Forty-one  years. 

What  is  your  business?    Day  laborer  in  a  coal-yard. 

What  wages  do  you  receive!  About  $123  a  year,  but  very  un- 
certain. 

Can  you  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  t  My  wife  is  com- 
pelled to  do  all  sorts  of  work,  washing,  &c.,  and  my  eldest  daughter, 
fifteen  years  old,  assists. 
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Will  you  explain,  in  detail,  the  ases  you  make  of  yoar  money  f 

Two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  in  the  conrt-yard  basement $77  11 

Clothing 23  80 

Foo«l 51  40 

Tax  forcitv 3  57 

Fuel ' 10  71 

School-books 3  80 

Doctor,  medicine 4 7  14 

Sundries 8  56 

Total  for  the  year 186  09 

Saving  in  out  of  the  question.  We  live  mostly  on  potatoes  we 
raise  on  a  piece  of  laud  let  by  Berliu  magistrates  agaiust  a  fee  of 
$2.14.  Meat  we  eat  ouly  four  times  a  week,  buying  half  a  pound 
for  11  cents. 

A  mason's  statement. 

Has  a  wife  and  three  children  living  in  a  village  outside  of 
Berliu;  39  years  old;  works  iu  Berliu  for  95  ceuts  per  day; 
works  from  six  in  the  morning  until  six  iu  the  evening ;  idle  over 
four  mouths  per  annum ;  can  hanlly  sup|>ort  his  family ;  has  the 
use  of  a  pfece  of  land  to  grow  potatoes;  keeps  a  goat,  and  raises  a 
hog  for  meat;  own  annual  earnings  would  amount  to  about  $238. 

His  living  expenses  are: 

Reit,  his  own  aleepiu|(  place  in  Berlin $11  42 

Rent,  for  family  iu  village 12  85 

Clothing 29  75 

Food  f.rself  in  Birlin  (Smooths) 102  72 

Food  for  self  and  family  at  home 94  21 

Fneland  light 7  14 

Income-tax  in  Berlin I  42 

School-tax 71 

Tobacco 9  28 

Sundries 28  65 

Aid  society.^ 2  85 

Total  per  annum >. 301  00 

In  Berlin,  eat  same  as  other  mechanics ;  at  their  village  home, 
eat  a  little  meat  about  three  times  a  week ;  live  mostly  on  potatoes 
of  our  own  growth,  with  a  little  coffee  or  milk  soup  with  rye  bread 
in  the  morning,  and  bread  or  {lotatoes  for  supper.  Can  save  nothing. 
What  is  saved  in  summer  is  spent  iu  winter.  If  sickness  comes  the 
fiunily  have  medicine  and  physician  gratis  through  the  workmen's 
aid  association. 

A  BOOKBINDER'S  STATEMENT. 

Bookbinder,  with  wife  and  three  children ;  33  years  old ;  earns 
S9  cents  a  day ;  cannot  support  his  family  thereon ;  deficiency  made 
ap  by  letting  a  room.  Total  income  per  year  about  $370.  Ex- 
penses as  follows : 

Bent,  2  rooms  and  kitchen ^.. |92  8*^ 

Food  and  fnel 185  64 

Clothing , 38  00 

Rent  tax :1 5  70 

If nnici pal  income  tax 1  90 

Mechanics  aid  society 9  00 

Tobacco 8  56 

Newspapers     4  28 

r,  amnsements,  ^c 25  00 


ToUl 370  90 

Unable  to  save  anything. 
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FOOD  PRICES  IK  BERIJ9. 

Wheat  floor,  4^  to  5^  cents  per  poand ;  conimeal,  5^  to  6  cents  per 
ponnd ;  Carolina  rice,  8  to  10  cents  per  poand ;  batter  %  to  38  cents 
per  poand ;  beef  17  to  20  cents  per  poand ;  matton,  17  to  20  cents  per 
poand ;  pork,  16  to  20  cents  per  poand ;  ham,  25  to  30  cents  per  poand  f 
lard,  18  cents  per  pound ;  T«d,  sEs  to  25  cents  per  poond ;  wheat  bread, 
9  to  10  cents  per  poand;  rye  (black),  5  to  7  cents;  sngar,  8  to  15  cents 
per  x>oand ;  coffee,  27  to  40  cents  per  pound ;  teas,  70  to  130  cents  per 
pound ;  coal  per  ton,  $3.50  to  $5. 

COST  OF  LlVUiO. 

Befening  to  the  cost  of  living  in  Berlin,  Gonsul-General  Brewer  says : 

My  own  experience  as  a  housekeeper  convinces  me  that  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  shape  of 
food,  are  higher  in  Berlin  than  in  N^w  York.  I  know  the  question 
is  often  asked  in  the  United  States,  ^  How  can  the  laboring  people 
in  Germany  live  if  they  receive  only  such  a  small  return  for  their 
labor f  My  reply  is  simply,  they  do  not  live  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican laboring  classes.  They  are  also,  as  a  rule,  much  more  econom- 
ical in  their  expenditures  and  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  every 
member  of  the  family  who  can  labor  must  do  so  in  order  to  assist 
in  caring  for  themselves  and  the  general  household.  The  laboring 
women  here  are  accustomed  to  perform  the  hardest  of  manual  la- 
bor, on  the  form,  in  the  shop,  about  the  mines,  &C.,  such  labor  as 
would  only  be  perfonned  by  the  strongest  of  men  in  the  United 
States. 

BBEMBS^. 


Consul  Wilson's  report  shows  that  in  most  respects  the  condition  of  i 
the  laboring  classes  in  his  district,  which  embraces  the  free  state  of 
*  Bremen,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Olden  burg,  the  province  of  East  Friesland, 
and  a  part  of  the  province  of  Hanover,  and  contains  over  one  million 
of  inhabitants,  Ls  superior  to  that  in  perhaps  any  other  portion  of  the 
German  Empire,  Alsace-Lorraine  excepted. 

Beferring  to  wages  in  cities  and  country,  the  consul  says  that  in  gen- 
eral the  rates  paid  in  the  former  are  greater  than  those  paid  in  the  lat- 
ter, although  the  laborers  in  the  country  have  many  advantages  not 
possessed  by  those  in  the  cities,  such  as  cottages  rent  free  and  gardens, 
and  often  pasturage  for  a  cow  or  a  sheep.  Thus,  although  the  city  laborer 
gets  the  higher  wages,  the  condition  of  the  country  laborer  is  the  bet- 
ter of  the  two. 

The  following  extract  from  Consul  Wilson^s  report  shows  how  the 
better  class  of  mechanics  live  in  Bremen : 

A  workman  whose  weekly  earnings  amount  to  $5.20  wiU  pay 
about  $45  ayear  for  house  rent.  Outside  of  the  city « in  the  surround- 
ing villages,  a  mile  or  two  from  his  work,  the  rent  will  be  $35  a  year. 
His  fumitore  is  of  the  cheapest  kind,  tables  and  chairs  often  of  his 
own  make.  He  seldom  eats  a  mead  at  home,  except  supper,  as  he 
goes  to  work  at  6  a.  m.,  has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8,  and  an 
hour  for  dinner  at  1.  His  wife  or  child  brings  him  dinner,  which 
consists  of  soup,  with  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  and  a  slice  of 
bacon  or  meat.    He  stops  work  at  6,  and  has  his  supper,  which  con- 
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81818  of  rye  bread,  batter  of  the  cheapest  kind,  cheese,  and  tea  at 
homo.  On  Sunday  there  is  meat  for  the  whole  family.  He  has  his 
Sunday  salt,  whicb  costs  him  $10,  and  which  must  last  him  four  or 
five  years.  He  belongs  to  a  mutual  benefit  society,  into  which  he 
pays  about  25  cents  a  month,  and  out  of  which  he  draws,  when  sick, 
$2.15  per  week  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  mouths.  His  heirs 
are  entitled  to  $;I5  in  case  of  death.  The  residence  tax  is  8  per 
cent,  on  the  house,  and  the  tax  on  earnings  8  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
come, which  entitles  the  payer  to  full  political  rights. 

The  following  extract  from  the  consul's  report  concerning  the  habits  of 
t2>e  working  class  shows  that  the  working  i>eople  of  the  Bremen  district 
may  be  set  down  as  retaining  and  possessing  the  best  characteristics  of 
ibe  German  laborer : 

ThQ  habits  of  the  working  class  in  general  may  be  said  to  be 
good.  As  a  rule  they  are  steady,  sober,  trustworthy,  and  saving, 
always  (-ager  to  lay  something  by  for  age  or  sickness.  In  this  the 
fiatbers  are  admirably  assisted  by  the  mothers,  who  preside  at  their 
homes  or  woi  k  in  the  fields  with  their  husbands.  The  wife  nsaally 
baa  charge  of  tbe  casb-box,  and  endeavors  to  make  her  home  as 
pleasant  as  possible  for  her  husband  and  children. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  female  laborers  in  his  district,  the 
conaal  says  that  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  in  factories, 
milla,  stores,  &c,  upon  the  family  circle  is  such  that  home  life  and  home 
mflaence,  such  as  exist  in  tbe  United  States,  are  almost  unknown. 
Home,  with  this  class,  is  merely  a  place  to  sleep.  As  before  noted,  the 
geoenil  condition  of  the  laboring  class  of  the  Bremen  <listrict  is  far  above 
the  average  ot  that  prevailing  in  i>ther  parts  of  Germany,  yet,  with  all 
this  advantage,  the  working  man  Can  only  support  his  family  by  the 
most  rigid  economy  on  the  part  of  every  member  thereof. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  average  wages  paid  in  Bre- 
men, according  to  Consul  Wilson's  returns : 

Avtrage  weekly  wages  paid  in  Hie  general  trades  in  Bremen  per  week 
of  sixtg  hours, — Bricklayers,  $4.75 ;  masons,  $5 ;  tenders,  $3.65 ; 
plasterers,  $4.50;  tenders,  $3.61 ;  slaters,  $4.35 ;  plumbers,  $1.57; 
asaiMtantA,  $3.20;  carpenters,  $5;  gas-fitters,  $4.11;  bakers,  $3.55; 
blacksmitba,  $4.28;  strikers,  $3.57;  bookbinders,  $5.15;  brick- 
makers,  $4.75;  brewers,  $4.61;  butchers,  $3.61;  brass  founders, 
$4J!8;  cabinet-makers,  $3.30;  confectioners,  $3.43;  cigarmakers, 
$4.19;  coopers,  $4.28;  cutters,  $3.91;  distillers,  $2.86;  draymen 
aod  teamsters,  $3.17 ;  drivers  of  cabs,  carriages,  &c.,  $2.46 ;  drivers 
on  street  railways,  $3.10;  dyers,  $3.53;  hatters,  $1.35;  horse- 
8boer8,$3;  jewelers,  $4.67;  millwrights,  $3.57;  potters,  $4.28; 
printers,  $5 ;  tailors,  $3.95. 

Average  weekly  wages  paid  the  glass  workers  in  glass  works  in  Ober- 
UrAneTj  near  Bremen^  per  week  of  sixty-five  hours. — ^Blowers,  $5.41; 
shearers,  $6 ;  mixers,  $3.57 ;  carriers,  fl.43 ;  laborers,  $2.14 ;  bas- 
ket makers,  $2.14. 

Stitre  and  shop  wages  in  retail  stores^  per  year. — Salesmen,  $357 ; 
aaleswomen,  $286;  cutters,  $428 ;  assistant  cutters,  $238;  cashiers, 
$tS(ii ;  apprentices,  $30 ;  book-keepers,  $238.  Betail  houses  keep 
open  from  7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  allowing  an  hoar  for  dinner  and  half 
an  hoar  for  supper. 
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Haugehold  wages  in  towns  and  cities^  per  f^r. — Head  batler,  $357 } 
assistant,  $150 ;  ooachinan,  first  cla88,  $83 ;  second  class,  $60 ;  first- 
class  cook,  $357;  second-class,  $16G;  stableman,  $59.50;  stable- 
boy,  $23 ;  house  servant,  $35.70 ;  female  housekeeper,  $95.2^ ;  as- 
sistant, $59.50;  governess,  $83.30;  cbaml)ermaid,  $59.50;  wash- 
maid,  $23.80 ;  servant  girl,  $23.80. 

Printing  offices  in  BerUn^per  week  of  sixty  hours, — ^Foreman,  $8.50; 
compositor,  $5;  pressman,  $5;  proof-reader,  $5;  engineers,  $6; 
wood  engraver,  $6;  stereotyper,  $6;  press  girl,  $2;  apprentioe, 
41 ;  laborer,  $3.81. 


DRESDEN. 

Owing  to  the  temporary  absence  of  Consul  Mason  from  his  post,  his 
report  on  the  trade  conditions  of  his  district  was  received  too  late  for 
any  extended  review  herein.  As  the  wages  in  Dresden,  however,  differ 
very  little  from  those  ruling  in  other  portions  of  Saxony,  the  figures 
given  under  Leipsic  and  Annaberg  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate  for 
Dresden. 

There  are  some  features  in  that  portion  of  Consul  Mason's  report  re- 
lating  to  female  labor  which  may  be  of  interest  to  American  readers, 
as  presenting  a  picture  graphically  illustrating  one  phase  of  life  in  Con- 
tinental Europe. 

WOMEN  Aim  DOG  TKAMB. 

The  consul  says: 

An  important  factor  In  the  labor  of  Germany  is  not  inquired  of  in 
the  circular,  viz,  the  labor  of  dogs.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that 
women  and  dogs,  harnessed  together,  do  more  hauling  than  the 
railroads  and  aU  other  modes  of  conveyance  of  gowls  united. 
Hundreds  of  small  wagons  can  be  seen  every  day  on  all  the  roads 
leading  to  and  from  Dresden,  each  having  a  dog  for  the  ^^near 
horse"  harnessed,  while  the  ^^off  horse"  is  a  woman,  with  her  left 
hand  grasping  the  wagon-tongue  to  give  it  direction,  and  the  right 
hand  passed  through  a  loop  in  a  rope  which  is  attached  to  the  axle, 
binding  her  shoulder ;  thus  harnessed,  woman  and  dog  trudge  along 
together,  pulling  miraculous  loads  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

The  vitality  and  indomitable  endurance  of  the  German  race  are  most 
forcibly  illustrated  by  these  women  workers,  who,  adds  Mr.  Mason, 
''are  the  decendants  of  the  matrons  who  bore  the  soldiero  who  fought 
under  Ar minius,  and  baffled,  captured,  and  destroyed  the  Hbman  legions 
in  the  f<Mrests  of  Grermany,  and  are  themselves  the  motbers  of  the  men 
who  carried  victory  on  their  bayonets  from  tlie  fields  of  Gravelotte,  Metz, 
and  Sedan." 


DUS8ELDORP. 

Consul  Wamer  complains  that  he  encountered  much  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing the  neeessary  statistics  to  complete  his  re|K>rt,  owing  to  the  unwill- 
ingness of  many  of  the  manufacturers  in  his  district  to  supply  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  wages  paid,  the  condition  of  workingmen,  &c.  Never- 
theless, enough  of  enlightened  manuflBM^tnrers  and  statisticians  re- 
sponded to  enable  him  to  complete  a  very  valuable  report 
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From  the  consiiPs  investigations  it  would  seem  tbat  the  working  class 
of  Dosseldorf  have  ix»tained  very  much  of  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
their  forefathers.  He  reports  that  the  working  classes  are  content  wiUi 
the  present  wages;  that  work  has  increased  somewhat  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  that  although  wages  may  not  have  increased  proportion- 
ately, uo  one  need  be  idle.  Piecework  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory to  the  employer  and  employed,  the  latter,  it  is  said,  earning  more 
thereby,  being  actuated  to  greater  efibrt  by  increased  pay  for  increased 
labor.  The  feeling  between  employer  and  workmen  is  reported  as  good, 
and  strikes  are  consequently  rare.  It  would  seem  that  the  Dusseldorf 
workiugmau  places  himself  altogether  in  the  hands  of  his  employer, 
and  usually  submits  to  a  reduction  of  wages  without  protest  whenever 
the  employer  assures  him  of  the  necessity  for  such  reduction  in  order 
to  meet  exigencies,  local  or  foreign.  It  is  said  b^'  the  consul  that  in 
retara  lor  this  the  majority  of  Dusseldorf  employers  show  a  paternal  re- 
gard for  their  artisans. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  general  trade  in  Dusseldorf  average,  per  week 
of  GO  hours,  about  the  same  as  those  paid  in  Bremen.  The  average 
wages  paid  in  the  manufactories  throughout  the  district  is  estimated 
at  from  52  cents  to  60  cents  per  day. 

The  manner  of  living  which  prevails  among  the  workingmen  of  Dus- 
seldorf can  be  appreciated  from  the  following  estimate  of  the  yearly 
expenses  of  a  first-class  artisan  with  a  family  of  four  members : 

'*Bent,  $47.60;  food  and  fuel,  $14*2.80;  clothing,  $35.70;  kranken 
easse  (savings  fund),  $3.57;  taxes,  $4.28;  incidental  expenses, 
$14.28;  schools,  $4.70;  total,  $251.56." 

The  working  classes  of  Dussehlorf,  says  the  consul,  very  seldom  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  meat  in  any  abundance,  their  food  consisting  principally 
of  bread,  vegetables  and  cofi'ee. 

A  com]mtation  of  very  great  interest,  made  by  Mr.  Bueck,  an  econom- 
ical writer  and  secretary  of  the  Industrial  Association  for  guarding  the 
common  interest  of  the  industries  of  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  is 
communicated  by  the  consul.  This  statement  shows  the  wages  earned 
during  the  year  1883  by  the  workmen  in  69  iron  and  steel  works,  32 
nine«,  21  textile  factories,  5  chemical  works,  4  glass  works,  3  sugar  re- 
fineries, and  20  miscellaneous  industries. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  works  above  mentioned  there  were  64,769  em- 
ploy^ of  whom  3,496  were  boys  and  350  were  women.  The  yearly 
earnings  of  these  employes  were  as  follows: 

l,319eani€Hl  from $142  80  to  $166  60 

7. 910  earned  from 166  60  190  40 

4,041  earned  from 190  40  214  20 

42.049  earned  from 214  20  238  00 

5. 2t)6  earned  from 238  00  26180 

2, 747  earned  from 26180  285  60 

1,438  earned  upwards  of 285  60 

If  we  take  the  42,049  persons  grouped  in  the  above  list  as  fair  repre- 
aentativea  of  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  iron  and  steel  workers  of 
the  districts  of  the  Khineland  and  Westphalia,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
each  cam  from  $4.10  to  $4.60  per  week. 

Of  the  122,000  persons  reported  by  the  same  authority  as  working  in 
the  85  other  manufacturing  industries  already  recited,  only  12,677  are 
set  down  as  earning  from  $4.10  to  $4.60  per  week,  the  others  running 
all  the  way  from  $1.40  to  $4 ;  the  general  average  being  about  $2.40; 
women  descending  even  below  $1  per  week. 
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CRBFBLD. 

Grefeld  being  the  chief  center  of  the  textile  indastry  of  Oermauy, 
mach  of  which  is  conducted  in  the  homes  of  the  artisans,  on  hand- 
looms,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  contest  of  hand  labor  against 
the  power-loom. 

According  to  the  consul's  return  there  are  about  66,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  industry  of  Crefeld,  of  whom  60,000  are  weavers, 
a  small  proportion  of  whom  reside  in  the  town.  It  is  estimated  tbat  90 
per  cent,  of  the  fine  silk,  half-silk,  velvet,  and  plush  goods  manufact- 
ured in  the  district  is  still  made  on  hand-looms  in  the  homes  of  the 
weavers.  This  is  called  '<  house  industry,"  and  its  continued  existence 
is  threatened  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  power-looms,  and,  of  course, 
factory  centralization.  Although  the  hand- weavers  of  Grefeld  are  only 
enabled  to  maintain  existence  by  long  hours  and  unremitting  toil,  they 
will  fight  for  their  ^^  house  industry''  to  the  bitter  end,  the  decrease  of 
wages  and  its  atti'udant  poverty  consequent  upon  the  encroachment  of 
the  factory  system  making  the  fight  all  the  more  bitter. 

Consul  Potter's  description  of  the  weavers'  home  life,  their  cottages 
and  their  villages,  pictures  a  condition  of  social  life  which  is  fast  dis- 
appearing— a  picture  which,  perhaps,  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  such 
primitive  simplicity  as  in  his  district.  Here  we  see  German  artisan  life 
in  all  its  rustic  purity — the  patient  and  intelligent  husband,  aided  by  the 
equally  patient  and  industrious  wife,  inured  to  a  life  of  toil,  each  house- 
hold the  center  of  its  little  branch  of  industry,  and  endowed  with  the 
virtues  of  home. 

Whoever  follows  the  consul  into  the  villages  of  the  Grefeld  weav- 
ers and  witnesses  the  poverty,  only  kept  at  bay  by  unremitting  toil  such 
as  the  indomitable  German  artisan  will  endure  year  in  and  year  out, 
will  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  any  change  must  be  for  the 
better,  and  that  factory  life,  even  with  its  associate  tendencies,  would 
be  an  improvement  on  the  cottage  industry. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  more  than  one  or  two  examples  from 
the  consul's  report  of  how  the  Grefeld  weavers  live. 

"An  intelligent  young  silk  weaver  of  Grefeld,  twenty-nine  years 
of  age,  who  has  worked  at  the  trade  since  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  an  expert  in  his  business  and  consequently  having  a  choice  of 
work,  informed  the  consul  that  by  working  from  13  to  15  hours 
per  day  at  his  loom  he  could  earn  $3.37  per  week.  Very  few  weav-  ' 
ers,  he  said,  could  earn  this  wage,  8  to  10  marks — about  $2 — per 
week  being  the  average  wages  earned  by  the  weavers  of  Crefeld. 
Being  a  single  man,  he  was  able  to  get  along  on  his  wages. 

a  H W ,  a  weaver  in  St.  Huberte.  near  Crefeld,  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age,  has  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  one  assist- 
ant; a  velvet  weaver;  three  looms;  one  for  himself,  one  for  his 
wife,  and  one  for  his  assistant.  Looms  set  up  in  one  room,  15  by 
12.  This  is  also  the  living-room,  where  they  cook,  take  meals,  and 
do  the  household  work.  The  united  earnings  of  husband  and  wife 
amount  to  $3.80  per  week;  one-third  of  assistant's  wages  also  goes 
to  the  family.  This  gives  a  total  yearly  income  of  $226.81  for  the 
husband,  wife,  and  three  children.  Has  worked  at  his  trade  24 
years.  Works  all  the  time,  but  can  save  nothing.  Hours  of  labor, 
from  4  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  in  summej;  from  7  a.  m«  to  0  p.  m.  in  winter.'^ 

On  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  $3.80  for  five  in  family  the  food  consists  of 
bread  and  coffee,  and  sometimes  butter,  at  7  a.  m. ;  coffee  or  beer,  and 
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hrrml  at  10;  soup,  vegetables,  and  sometiineB  bacon,  at  noon ;  bread  and 
roO'ee  at  4  p.  lu.,  and  potatoes  only  at  8  p.  ui.  This  may  be  said  to  be 
tbe  daily  diet,  except  in  dnil  times,  of  the  50,000  Crefeld  weavers  and 
their  families. 

In  reganl  to  saving  up  for  old  age,  this  velvet  weaver,  a  most  intelli- 
gent man,  said  he  could  not  save  anything.  ^'  Old  age !"  exclaims  the 
weaver ;  <^  there  is  no  use  in  bothering  ourselves  about  it,  for  very  few 
weavers  reach  old  age." 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  an  interview  with  a  laborer  who 
works  on  the  Government  highway  near  Grefeld  : 

"  Wages,  $8.68  per  month,  without  supplies  of  any  kind  ;  hours 
of  labor,  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  dinner.  Self  and 
wife,  family  having  grown  up  and  left  him.  Thinks  his  lot  repre- 
sents the  lot  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  class  of  Oermany. 
Gofl'ee  and  black  bread  for  breakfast;  vegetables  and  soup  for  din- 
ner; buttermilk  and  potatoes  for  supper." 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  Mr.  Potter's  interviews,  in  detail,  with 
tbe  many  representative  workers  in  his  district,  from  which  the  fore- 
going extracts  are  taken;  also  to  that  portion  of  his  report  which  deals 
with  the  homes  of  the  weavers,  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Essen,  the 
Prussian  elementary  school  system,  &c. 

MAYENOE. 

CoDsnl  Smith's  report  embraces  a  large  amount  of  analytical  statis- 
tics, and,  under  the  circumstances  detailed  by  him  in  his  research  for 
matter  for  its  composition,  bears  ample  testimony  to  his  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Smith,  after  full  and  earnest  investigation,  estimates  the  aver- 
age weekly  wages  in  Mayence  as  follows:  Common  day-laborers,  $2.50; 
mechanics  and  skilled  workmen,  $4.25.  The  wages  earned,  adds  the 
conanl,  according  to  American  ideas,  are  exceedingly  small,  and  barely 
suffice  to  keep  the  recipients  on  their  ffet. 

HOUSE   INDUSTRY  IN  HESSE. 

The  foregoing  wages  apply  to  the  cities  of  his  district;  in  the  country 
very  different  conditions  prevail. 

In  tbe  mountainous  portions  of  Hesse,  says  the  consul,  the  people 
are  employed  in  '^house  industry,"  in  making  articles  at  home,  such  as 
nails  for  shoes,  and  locks,  diaper  pins,  hairpins,  and  other  wire  goods, 
fillet  work,  wooden  ware,  toys,  &c.  The  whole  family  ]iarticipates  in 
the  ^^  bouse  industry,"  whatever  that  may  happen  to  be.  Yet  this  united 
labor  yields  them  a  bare  subsistence.  Nailsmiths  get  from  10  to  12 
cents  per  thousand  nails  turned  out.  Working  from  5  in  the  morn- 
ing to  8  at  night,  with  his  wife  and  children  to  assist  him,  a  man  can 
make  20  to  28  cents  per  day.  Large  needles  are  paid  for  at  a  higher 
rale;  yet  a  man  laboring  13  hours  per  day  can  hardly  earn  more  than 
28  centa.  At  fillet  work  a  practiced  woman,  working  13  hours  a  day, 
can  seldom  earn  more  than  15  cents. 

Sewing  enameled  i)earls  on  lace  is  mostly  done  by  girls,  who  receive, 
foreai'h  100  ))earls  sewed  on,  1  cent.  Practiced  hands,  working  14  hours 
a  day,  can  earn  15  cents  sewing  on  these  pearls. 

A  fnx)i\  workman  will  turn  ofi'  in  14  hours  5  dozen  wooden  spoons, 
fur  nliich  he  is  paid  4^  cents  per  dozen:  22J  cents  for  14  hours'  labor. 
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Out  of  this  lie  lias  to  supply  tbe  wood  from  wliicli  the  spoons  are 
made.  His  uet  eariiinj^s  are,  therefore,  about  16J  ceuts  per  day. 
This  he  can  run  up  to  23,  and  even  28  cents,  when  he  has  the  assist- 
ance of  wife  and  children^  The  wages  of  the  weavers  in  this  district 
run  from  11^  cents  up  to  47  cents  per  day,  the  latter  beinj:^  earned  by 
the  best  workmen  for  the  finest  kind  of  work. 

Of  farm  labor,  writes  the  consul,  there  are  different  kinds,  from 
those  engaged  to  do  such  menial  work  as  attending  to  boi*ses,  who 
receive  from  $45  to  $70  per  year,  with  board  and  lodging — which 
latter  means  living  in  the  stables  with  the  cows  and  horses — to  the  per- 
manent day  laborer,  wlio  is  paid  27  cents  per  day,  and  is  given  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  of  ground  to  plant  with  potatoes,  with  occasional  advantages. 
The  temporarily  employed  laborer  gets  33  cents  per  day,  and  daring  har- 
vest times  as  much  as  50  and  even  75  cents.  Women  engaged  upon  the 
lighter  kinds  of  field  labor  receive  20  cents  per  day  without  board. 

In  writing  of  the  cost  of  living  to  the  working  classes,  the  consul 
says  that  the  workingmen  of  Germany,  where  married,  live  in  a  very 
ordinary  manner,  subsisting  in  the  main  upon  potatoes,  rye  bread,  com- 
mon sausage,  beer,  and  very  inferior  coffee. 

HOW   A  WORKINGMAN  LIVES  IN  3IIAYEN0B. 

The  consul  visited  a  workingman  in  Mayence  representing  the  com- 
mon laboringclass.  He  lives  in  two  fourth-story  rooms,  for  which  he  pays 
$26.64  rent  per  year.  The  house  is  a  dilapidated  structure,  in  a  narrow 
street,  whose  stairway  is  so  crooked  that  a  stranger  ascends  it  with 
difficulty.  He  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  all  live  in  the  two 
rooms.  He  earns  about  50  cents  per  day,  to  which  his  wife  adds  a  little 
by  occasionally  doing  washing  or  other  work.  The  total  yearly  ex- 
penses of  this  family  are  given  as  follows :  Clothing  for  the  workman  : 
1  pair  of  pantaloons,  $2.38;  2  shirts,  $1.42;  3  blouses,  $2.13;  shoes, 
$5.71;  socks,  $1.42;  working  coat,  $2.14;  vest,  59  cents  ;  hat,  95  cents ; 
total  clothing  for  himself,  $i.6:<i4.  Clothing  for  his  wife,  $19;  and  for 
his  children,  §8.  Total  clothing  for  family  per  year,  $43.74.  Necessa- 
ries of  life:  Fuel,  $13.11;  taxes,  $4.09;  dinner  for  family,  which  con- 
sists of  soup,  fiesh,  ]>otatoes,  and  sometimes  greens,  20  cents  per  dinner, 
or  $73  per  year;  rent,  $20.04 ;  beer,  2  glasses  per  day,  $15.65;  sundry 
expenditures,  $12.75.  This  makes  a  total  expenditure  of  $189.13,  or 
about  $22  per  year  more  than  he  could  earn  working  every  day  in  the 
year,  Sundays  excepted.  It  will  be  noted  that  breakfast  and  supper 
were  not  estimated.  The  money  for  these  and  the  foregoing  balance 
must  be  provided  for  by  the  wife,  which  is  almost  impossible,  or  the  list 
of  expenses  must  be  considerably  cut  down.  The  unfinished  statement 
shows  that  the  workman  himself  did  not  have  any  distinct  idea  of  how 
he  made  ends  meet. 

In  referring  to  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  Mr.  Smith  rep- 
resents them  as  being  somewhat  slower  in  their  movements  and  man- 
ner of  laboring  than  American  workingmen,  and  not  quite  so  self-reli- 
ant, but  persevering  and  painstaking.  In  Germany  less  is  expected  of 
the  workingman;  less  is  paid  for  and  consequently  less  is  rendered. 
Conditions  there  also  are  more  fixed  and  the  demand  for  promptness  of 
execution  not  so  imperative. 

In  regard  to  the  agricultural  classes  of  a  large  portion  of  Hesse,  Con- 
sul Smith  describes  them  as  better  off  and  more  contented  than  the  arti- 
sans and  laborers  in  towns  and  cities.  The  farms  are  small  and  mainly 
tilled  by  the  proprietors.    In  the  Odeuwald  district,  however,  the  ag- 
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riculturists  aud  laborers  are  aoything  but  prosperous,  while  in  the 
Sfiessart  diHtnct  the  people  are  very  poorly  off,  living  in  uncomfortable 
and  overcn)wile<l  houses. 

In  reganl  to  the  feeling  between  employers  and  employes,  the  consul 
reports  his  interviews  with  responsible  and  representative  persons. 
r|H>n  qaestioning  a  gentleman  of  position  in  a  very  large  establishment 
on  this  iK)int,  he  answered,  <'  Just  say  that  employers  aud  employes 
are  desperate  enemies." 

Another  manufacturer  said,  <^  Employers  and  employes  treat  one 
another  as  beings  of  a  different  race  or  type,  and  the  want  of  cordial 
fet'liug  bi»tween  employers  and  employil^s  in  Germany  is  the  bane  of  all 
industry-  in  the  Empire.'' 

Commenting  ui)on  this,  Mr.  Smith  submits  some  reflections  which 
are  e<iually  applicable  to  the  question  of  the  employer  or  the  employed, 
who^e  true  interests  are  identical,  in  the  United  States  and  Germany : 

*^The  trouble  in  Germany  as  well  as  elsewhere  is  that  men  are  not 
just  to  one  another.  The  employer  seems  to  look  upon  his  employ^ 
as  a  piece  of  machinery,  out  of  which  as  much  as  possible  for  as 
little  as  i)os8ible  is  to  be  got,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  employ^ 
looks  uxK)n  his  employer  as  an  oppressor  and  extorter,  to  whom  as 
little  as  possible  is  to  be  rendered,  instead  of  each  cordially  respect- 
ing the  other  and  working  for  each  other's  welfare." 

FEMALE  LABOR   IN   HESSE-DARMSTADT. 

The  following  statement,  prepared  by  the  consul,  from  official  sources, 
shows  the  number  of  females  who  work  for  wages,  and  their  several 
occupations,  throughout  He^se-Darmstadt  in  1882: 

Id  ajn^oaltural  pursuits 41,421 

In  forettiry,  bunting,  and  fishing 11 

In  mines,  furnaces,  and  8»lt-pit6 ..  8 

In  (|Q:uTyiug,  earthenware  and  glass  works -96 

Id  machine  sliops 30 

Id  chemical  establishments 210 

Id  making  charcoal,  tar,  pitch,  &c 159 

In  textile  industries 1,405 

Id  paper  and  leather  industries 1,367 

Id  wood-carving  and  making  articles  of  wood 312 

Id  tobacco  factories 2, 473 

Id  bakeries  and  confectioneries Ki5 

Id  preparing  foo<]s  and  drinks 262 

In  making  and  cleaning  clothes — seamstresses  (6, 820),  washer- 
women, and  ironers  (2,574),  &c 10,766 

Bricklayers,  carpenters,  glaziers,  roofers,  &c 85 

Photographers 11 

Printers  in  stone,  metal,  and  colors 104 

Cat  ten  and  founders  of  wooden  and  metallic  types 41 

Trading  in  goods  and  products 3, 135 

Peddlers 500 

Post  and  telegraph  offices 9 

Railroad  employ^ 29 

Messengers,  ]M)rtcrs,  guides,  Ae 88 

Undertakers 18 

Upon  ships 14 

Drayago 29 

Hon  vhold  sorv'ants  iiof  dwelling  with  their  employers 1, 552 

In  lalmr  of  a  changeable  character ! 1, 530 

In  rhnrcbes  nod  other  religiona  establishments 344 

In  libraiicM,  art  V'^Heriea,  9m4  BS  \v:ivhvVH 913 

S'rk  nnrtwH l,(K>9 

Authors,  writer*,  corrrspondonts,  <&o 7 

In  musical  and  tneatrical  ph rniiits ]ji 


Grand  total G^^.-lTd 
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Tbe  total  population  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  is  given  as  936,340.  The 
foregoing  table  is  instmctive  as  showing  the  mimy  employments — 
considered  unwomanly  in  the  United  States— engaged  in  by  the  women 
of  Germany  because  of  the  labor  conditions  of  that  country. 

The  wages  earned  by  female  workers  in  the  Mayence  district  run 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  below  male  wages.  Those  employed  at  ordinary 
labor  or  in  the  factories  earn  usually  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  )>er  da>', 
the  average  wages  being  about  30  cents  per  day.  The  hours  of  labor 
are  the  same  for  females  as  for  males.  The  employment  of  women  ia 
flEictories  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  demoralizing  efi'ect  upon 
their  moral  and  physical  character. 

The  laws  governing  the  employment  of  working  women  iu  factories, 
foundries,  and  mills,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  prohibit  their  em- 
ployment at  very  heavy  and  unwomanly  labor,  are  highly  praised  by 
the  consul. 


SAXONY. 

Mr.  Dn  Bois,  .Consul  in  Leipsic,  the  ''City  of  Books,"  furnishes  some 
interesting  statistics  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  in  Saxony. 

Although  be  reports  considerable  improvement  in*  the  workman's 
condition,  with  a  slight  increase  in  wages  since  1878,  the  date  of  the 
last  report  on  the  ''Condition  of  Labor  in  Europe,"  still  this  improved 
condition  affords  the  laborer  only  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  wages 
of  the  workman  in  Germany  must  be  supplemented  by  the  earnings 
of  the  wife  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Here  are  the  weekly  expenses  of  a  tanner,  a  married  man,  who  earned 
the  rather  high  wages  of  $4.04  jier  week.  He  is  represented  as  being  a 
hale  and  good-natured  man,  who  looks  on  the  sunny  side  of  life:  House 
rent,  88  cents ;  clothing,  70  cents ;  coffee,  15  cents ;  potatoes,  46  cents ; 
cheese,  15  cents ;  butter  and  fat,  60  cents ;  beer,  35  cents ;  black -bread,  34 
cents;  meat,  twice  a  week,  30  cents;  fuel,24;  light,8cent8;  total,$4.33; 
this  being  29  cents  more  than  he  earned.  He  said  that  sometimes  his 
wife  earned  something.  When  she  failed  to  earn  anything  he  had  to 
strike  out  the  meat,  butter,  &c.,  and  rely  upon  black  bread,  fat,  and 
potatoes.  The  quantities  of  meat,  cheese,  and  coffee,  at  best,  were 
scanty,  not  more  than  half  a  pound  each  of  coffee  and  cheese  per  week, 
and  about  2  pounds  of  meat. 

Of  female  labor  in  Saxony,  the  consul  says : 

"  Woman  is  poorly  paid,  poorly  fed,  and  poorly  housed.  Her  star 
is  an  unlucky  one.  Her  fate  ought  to  have  been  better ;  for  she  is 
good-natured,  economical,  industrious  and  willing.  From  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  7  in  the  evening  she  works  at  the  loom  for  the 
sum  of  tl.68  per  week  of  6G  hours,  which  is  28  cents  per  day.  This 
necessarily  means  poor  food,  poor  clothing,  and  a  hopeless  life  of 
toil." 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  factories  and  general  industries, 
acconling  to  Mr.  Du  Bois's  investigations,  depresses  the  average  price 
of  labor;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Saxony  relies  upon  cheap  female 
labor  for  its  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  nations  in  manufactures. 

Another  interesting  report  on  the  condition  of  labor  in  Saxony  is  that 
from  Consul  Bullock,  of  Annabevg.  This  officer  also  bears  testi- 
mony to  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  his 
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district  ednce  1878,  but  notwithstaDdiog  this  improvement,  says  ^Hhe 
difference  between  the  conditions  of  the  American  and  Saxon  artisan 
remains  so  great  that  the  latter  would  regard  as  an  extravagant  luxnry 
what  the  former  considers  a  necessity." 


SILESIA. 

An  extended  report,  covering  every  phase  of  the  labor  question  as  set 
forth  in  the  Department  circular,  comes  from  Mr.  Dithmar,  Consul  in 
Breslaa,  for  the  province  of  Silesia,  Southeast  Prussia.  Consul  Dithmar 
reporta  that  labor  is  generally  paid  less  in  Silesia  than  in  any  other 
portioD  of  the  German  Empire,  the  average  wages  of  unskilled  labor 
for  Silesia  being  estimated  at  $1.48  per  week,  against  $2.19  for  Prussia 
and  $2.40  for  the  Empire.  Living  is,  however,  cheaper  in  Silesia  than 
in  other  portions  of  the  Empire.  In  consequence  of  the  low  wages  and 
lack  of  employment  a  large  migration  of  artisans  and  female  field-hands 
from  Silesia  to  East  Prussia,  Poland,  Hungary,  &c.,  takes  place  every 
spring.  The  women  work  in  the  fields  of  Saxony  during  six  or  seven 
months  in  each  year,  receiving  about  36  cents  per  day,  and  return  to 
their  homes  at  the  commencement  of  winter  with  their  saved  earnings. 

Acoorfling  to  Mr.  Dithmar's  returns,  agricultural  laborers  hired  by 
the  .\ear  are  paid  daily  wages  as  follows :  Male  laborers,  10  to  18  cents; 
female  laborers,  7^  to  12  cents.  In  addition  thereto  food  is  supplied  to 
the  value  of  $18  to  $25  per  annum.  This  would  give  a  total  income  per 
annom,  food  and  wages  combined,  counting  every  work  day  in  the  year, 
of  from  $53.50  to  $78.34  for  male  laborers,  and  of  $45.43  to  $59.56  for 
female  laborers.  These  field  wages,  remarks  the  consul,  are  50  per  cent, 
higher  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dithmar's  investigations  among  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  his 
district  shows  a  worse  condition  of  affairs  even  than  that  which  marks 
the  '*  house-industry''  of  Crefeld.  The  home  weaver,  says  the  consul, 
vho  works  steadily  for  at  least  eleven  hours,  assisted  by  one  of  his 
children  bs  spooler,  earns  about  $1.43  per  week.  There  are  many 
boaseholds,  however,  where  the  money  earnings  do  not  average  more 
than  45  cents  per  week  the  year  round.  ^'  I  was  once  able,"  said  a  weaver 
to  the  consul  in  the  heart  of  the  weaving  district,  ^Ho  earn  8  marks 
41.90)  a  week,  but  now  my  earnings  never  exceed  72  cents  per  week." 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  furnaces,  factories,  and  mines 
fual  mines  not  included)  in  Silesia  is  estimated  at  nearly  75,000  males 
aod  36,000  females,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  latter  being  married. 
Tbetie  work,  on  an  average,  eleven  hours  per  day  in  summer  and  ten  in 
winter. 


THURINGIA. 

The  district  of  Thuringia  falls  under  the  consulate  at  Sonueberg;  sit- 
uated in  Central  Germany,  and  embracing  all  the  various  industries  by 
which  labor  obtains  employment,  it  is  perhaps  second  to  im  other  district 
aA  illnstnitive  of  the  habits,  conditions,  and  remuneration  of  labor  in 
Germany.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  statistics  of  this  district  are  i  i*quire4l 
Utr  comparative  purposes,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  Empire  in  miniature. 

lu  the  general  trades  Mr.  Mosher,  the  consul,  reports  that  the  wages 
per  week  of  66  hours  in  the  city  of  Sonneberg  and  vicinity  range  from 
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$3  to  $4,  a  few  tradesmeu,  such  as  jewelers,  lithographers,  and  masons 
averaging  more  than  this  maximum,  and  many  others  less,  snch  as 
bakers,  butchers,  coufectioners,  coopers,  tailors,  tinsmiths,  weavers,  &c., 
who  receive  only  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  week. 

In  the  factories  and  mills  of  Thuriugia  more  than  one-half  the  opera- 
tives are  females,  and  their  wages  average  from  one-third  to  one-half  less 
than  the  wages  of  the  male  operatives.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  fac- 
tories and  mills  are  from  66  to  72  per  week — the  first  in  the  cotton  mills 
and  the  last  in  the  woolen  mills.  In  woolen  mills  the  following  wages 
are  paid  per  week  of  72  hours  :  Female  wool-sorters,  $1.15;  washers, 
$2.28;  carders,  $1.95;  common  hands,  $1.60;  spinners,  $2.80 ;  dress- 
ers, $3.48 ;  watchmen,  $1.00 ;  day  laborers,  $2. 

In  the  cotton  mills  the  following  wages  are  paid  per  week  of  66 
honrs :  Pickers,  $2.08 ;  oilers,  $2.30 ;  grinders,  $2.50 ;  roving  hands, 
$1.50;  speeder  girls,  $2.13 ;  fliers,  $1.98 ;  doffers,  $1.66 ;  mule  spinners, 
$3.40;  weavers,  plain,  $2.34;  weavers,  fancy,  $2.84;  fancy  dyers,  $3.90; 
plain  dyers,  $3 ;  cloth-room  hands,  $2.84 ;  spoolers,  $2.23. 

Foundry  and  machine  shops,  per  week  of  66  hours,  the  wages  earned 
run  from  $2.20  for  laborers  up  to  $3.40  and  $3.75,  the  highest  to  casters 
and  engineers. 

Glass- works,  per  week  of  60  hours,  from  $1.80  to  $3.90.  While  there 
are  several  important  glass-works  in  Thuringia,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  work  is  done  at  home,  nearly  every  family  in  certain  districts  hav- 
ing its  blast- pii>e  and  other  appliances.  The  glass  workers,  although 
better  paid  than  any  other  artisans,  are  very  poor  and  live  in  the  most 
fingal  manner. 

Iron  and  coal  mines,  per  week  of  60  hours :  Miners,  $2.95 ;  day  labor- 
ers in  mines,  $2.90 ;  day  laborers  on  surface,  $2.30.  Idiners  on  contract 
work  earn  $3.10. 

Printing  offices,  per  week  of  66  hours :  Editors,  $6.71 ;  publishers, 
$4.28;  proof-readers,  $5.23;  compositors,  $3.96;  job  printers,  $3.98; 
apprentices,  $1.42. 

Food  prices,  according  to  the  consul,  are  about  the  same  as  they  were 
in  1878. 

Toy-making  is  the  principal  industry  of  Souneberg;  its  toy  trade  was 
formerly  widespread,  but  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  tariffs  since 
1879,  of  several  countries,  the  trade  is  now  almost  restricted  to  England 
and  to  the  United  States.  The  loss  in  the  toy  trade  with  France,  Aus- 
tria, Italy  and  Sweden,  for  the  foregoing  reason,  is  estimated  in  Soune- 
berg at  $1,190,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Mosher  describes  the  habits  of  the  workingmen  as  plodding. 
They  are  honest  and  industrious  and  peaceably  disposed,  but  not  thrifty. 

The  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  is  d^ieof  *'  organized  neu- 
trality." In  all  cases  of  strikes  in  Thuringia  the  victory  ultimately 
has  been  on  the  side  of  capital ;  hence  intelligent  and  organized  labor 
does  not  often  resort  to  strikes  as  a  remedy  ibr  real  or  fancied  grievances. 

The  consul's  re^iort  on  co-operative  societies,  which  play  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  Germany,  is  worthy  of  the  closest  perusal. 


WUETEMBERG. 

The  Kingdom  of  Wurteroberg,  writes  Mr.  Catliu,  the  consul,  in  his  ad- 
mirable report,  with  a  population  ot  2,000,000,  and  an  area  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  may  be  classed  as  essentially  a  land 
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of  agricaltare.  One-half  its  population  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  de- 
pendant  upon  agriculture  and  kindled  pursuits^  nearly  two-thirds  of 
its  area  consists  of  farms,  pasture  lauds,  and  vineyards,  while  it  con- 
tains bat  four  cities  with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  each.  With  the 
exception  of  amcnltural  labor,  therefore,  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  capitafand  labor,  in  the  sense  contemplated  by  the  circular,  is 
practically  confined  to  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
population  of  the  cities  of  Wurtemberg,  containing  each  above  20,000 
inhabitants,  numbers  only  195,000,  of  which  117,000  are  inhabitants  of 
Stattgart,  the  seat  of  th^ consulate  for  the  whole  Kingdom  ;  the  other 
chief  cities  being  Clm  (33,000),  Heilbronn  (24,000),  and  Esslingen 
(20,500),  the  latter,  10  miles  Irom  Stuttgart,  being  largely  engaged  in 
the  manufiACture  of  locomotives,  machinery  and  textiles. 

The  series  of  interviews  with  representative  men,  given  by  Mr.  Gat- 
lin  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  are  of  consideiable  interest. 
Of  tliese  special  reference  may  be  made  to  the  opinions  of  Karl  Kloss, 
a  joiner  by  trade,  and  a  public  speaker  of  ability  on  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  labor  question,  and  to  the  views  of  Herr  Dietz,a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  publishing  and  printing  establish- 
ment in  Stuttgart. 

Information  derived  from  the  president  of  the  board  of  police  gives 
the  number  of  females  employed  in  the  factories,  shops,  and  as  servants, 
&c,  in  Stuttgart  as  12,724.  The  same  authority  gives  the  habits  of  the 
working  dawes  as  being,  in  general,  orderly,  but  not  as  thrifty  as  they 
might  be. 

Mncb  fanlt  is  found  in  Wurtemberg  with  the  importation  of  Italian 
laborers  whenever  any  large  contract-work  is  to  be  executed.  These 
laborers  are  ^^ supplied''  to  any  number  by  contract  agents  in  Vienna, 
and  they  arrive  on  the  ground  with  something  like  the  mobility  and 
precision  of  regular  troops. 

The  employment  of  female  labor  in  Wurtemberg,  says  Mr.  Catliu, 
is  more  general  in  the  agricultural  districts  than  in  the  cities.  In  the 
former  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  depend  upon  their  labor 
for  daily  br^id.  Many  of  them  work  in  the  fields,  doing  men's 
work.  Many  others  are  employed  in  the  small  shops  which  abound 
in  each  village,  and  a  number  of  young  girls  work  daily  for  ten  hours 
in  fiictories  of  all  kinds,  perhaps  2  or  3  miles  distant  from  their  homes. 
In  a  population  of  120,000  there  are  registered  as  earning  their  own 
living  by  labor  15,512  women,  of  whom  7,144  live  as  servants  in  families. 

Among  the  many  interviews  with  representative  work-people  given 
in  Mr.  Catlin's  report,  the  following  is  selected  as  illustrative  of  female 
mill-life  in  Germany : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  live,  and  what  is  your  employment  f — 
Answer.  I  live  in  Esslingen,  and  am  employed  as  a  jenny-hand  in 
Merkei  &  Wolfs  woolen-yam  factory. 

Q.  Are  you  married  or  single f — A.  I  was  married  last  Febru- 
ary. 1  am  thirty  years  old.  I  have  been  employed  seven  years 
where  I  now  am. 

Q.  How  many  women  and  girls  altogether  are  employed  in  your 
Ibetoryt — ^A.  About  700,  the  majority  of  them  unmarried. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  many  of  the  married  ones  have  children ;  what 
do  they  do  with  the  children  while  they  are  at  work? — A.  They 
leave  the  children  either  with  elderly  relations  or  with  elderly  peo- 
ple in  the  houses  of  friends.  In  the  latter  case  they  pay  10  to  15 
marks  a  month  ($2.40  to  $3.60)  for  the  chUd's  full  board. 
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Q.  What  are  the  daily  working  hoars  t — A.  Prom  6  a.  m.  till  7  p. 
m.,  with  twenty  minutes  rest  in*  the  morning,  one  hoar  at  noon,  and 
twenty  minutes  in  the  afternoon;  that  is,  over  eleven  hours. 

Q.  If  you  work  over  that  time  do  you  get  extra  pay  for  it  t — A. 
Certainly,  as  I  am  paid  by  the  amount  of  work  I  do.  ^ 

Q.  Are  all  the  hands  paid  in  that  way,  or  do  some  get  a  fixed 
price  per  day  f — A,  Some  receive  a  fixed  price,  as,  for  instance,  the 
wool-washers,  pickers,  and  sorters,  who  are  paid  from  1.20  to  1.50 
marks  (28.6  cents  to  35.7  cents)  per  day.  The  majority  are  paid,  as 
I  am,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

Q.  About  how  much  do  you  earn  on  an  average  per  day  the  year 
round?— A.  Sometimes  1  earn  2  .marks  (48  cent«)  a  day,  sometimes 
only  1.50  marks  (36  cents)..  In  the  year  round  I  earn  an  average  of 
1.70  marks  (39  cents)  daily. 

Q.  Are  you  often  called  on  for  extra  workt — ^A.  Very  seldom. 
Formerly  we  were. 

Q.  Do  most  of  the  female  operatives  in  your  mill  live  in  Esslin- 
gen  ? — A.  No ;  some  live  so  far  away  that  they  have  to  walk  1^ 
hours  each  way  going  to  and  returning  from  their  work.  They 
have  to  leave  home  at  hij^lf  past  4  in  the  morning,  and  do  not  reach 
home  again  until  half  past  8  at  night.  Women  from  the  difiTerent 
villages  come  at  noon  with  the  dinners  for  the  operatives  from 
their  respective  localities. 

Q.  What  do  the  younger  unmarried  female  operatives  do  with 
their  wages  t — A.  Those  who  have  parents  contribute  it  to  their 
support;  those  who  have  not  spend  it  for  their  own  maintenance. 
They  cannot  save  much  unlcvss  they  stint  themselves  in  their  food. 

Q.  Can  these  girls  save  anything  for  marriage? — A.  Very  little, 
and  that  only  by  hard  denial. 

Q.  Did  you  save  up  anything  before  your  marriage  f — ^A.  Yes ; 
about  500  marks  ($125),  but  that  was  because  I  was  forewoman, 
worked  over  hours,  and  underwent  great  denials. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  girls  industrious  and  saving? — A.  Some  are; 
some  are  not. 

Q.  Are  the  most  of  them  good  girls  ? — A.  They  vary,  like  all 
other  people. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  strong  and  healthy  ? — A.  Yes,  in  general. 

Q.  Do  the  most  of  them  marry  sooner  or  later? — A.  Yes,  sooner 
or  later,  as  soon  as  they  are  in  circumstances  to  do  so. 

Q.  Are  wages  higher  or  lower  now  than  they  were  five  years 
ago? — A.  The  fixed  day -wages  are  about  the  same,  but  the  rates 
of  payment  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done  were  20  per 
cent,  higher  five  years  ago,  while  the  cost  of  living  remains  about 
the  same. 

Q.  What  education  had  you  had  before  you  began  to  work  in 
the  mill  ? — A.  I  had  poor  parents ;  I  went  to  the  public  school 
from  the  time  I  was  seven  years  old  until  I  was  fourteen ;  then  I 
was  three  yexirs  in  service  with  a  family  in  the  country ;  then  I 
went  to  Augsburg  and  worked  for  two  years  in  a  woolen  mill ; 
then  two  years  in  Greisliugen  in  another  mill:  then  one  year  in  a 
mill  near  Cologne ;  then  two  years  more  near  Winterthur,  in  Switz- 
erland ;  and  finally  I  came  to  Esslingen,  where  I  now  am. 

Q.  Suppose  a  fire  broke  out  in  your  mill  during  the  daytime, 
are  there  moans  of  escape  provided  for  all  of  you? — A.  Yes;  the 
new  portion  of  the  mill  is  one-storied,  but  the  older  portion  of  it 
has  three  floors,  and  there  most  of  the  operatives  are.    It  is  amply 
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provided  with  hose,  ladders,  aud  backets,  and  there  would  be  no 
danger  whatever. 

Q.  Suppose  yon  were  to  fall  sick,  and  were  unable  to  work  for  a 
fortnight,  what  would  you  have  to  depend  uponY — A.  We  have  a 
relief  fund,  to  which  all  of  the  employes  in  the  mill  contribute  40 
pfennigs  (about  10  cents)  each  per  month.  Single  operatives  aresent 
to  the  hospital,  and  are  cared  for  gratis,  besides  receiving  on  their 
discharge  from  the  hospital  25  pfennigs  (6  cents)  per  day  for  the 
period  of  tiieir  illness.  Those  who  have  parents  or  husbands  are 
allowed  to  remain  at  home,  and  are  paid  50  pfennigs  (12  cents)  per 
day. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  house! — A.  Yes;  I  and  my  husband  hire  a  part  of 
a  second  floor.  We  have  two  rooms  and  a  part  of  the  kitchen,  for 
which  we  pay  60  marks  ($14.28)  a  3'ear.  We  breakfast  together  at 
half  past  5  on  coffee  and  bread.  When  my  husband  is  able  to  work, 
we  get  our  dinner  at  a  house  near  where  we  live,  and  pay  35  pfennigs 
(about  8  cents)  apiece  for  it.  We  get  soup,  boiled  meat,  and  some 
vegetables.  We  take  our  evening  meal  about  7.30  or  8  o'clock.  I 
prepare  it  myself;  a  cup  of  coffee,  perbaps  a  little  beer  and  bread, 
and  a  sausage  or  so.  We  earn  together  about  100  marks  ($23.80) 
per  month,  and  with  economy  we  manage  to  get  along  on  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  most  of  the  female  operatives  are  con- 
tented t — ^A.  Tes;  they  do  not  complain  of  their  lot,  because  they 
are  accustomed  to  it. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LABOR  COXDITIONS  OF  GERMANY, 

According  to  a  computation  made  by  Mr.  Yogeler,  consul-general  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  based  on  official  returns,  the  number  of  work- 
ing people,  male  and  female,  in  tbe  German  Empire  is  estimated  at 
10,300,000  in  round  numbers,  of  which  2,500,000  are  engaged  in  do- 
mestic service.  It  should  be  remembered  as  a  modification  of  this  rel- 
atively large  number  of  persons  engaged  in  labor  in  Germany  that  the 
number  of  those  dependent  upon  the  employed  is  not  relatively  so  great 
a^  in  other  countries,  from  the  fact  that  in  Germany  everybody  who 
(-an  work,  young  and  old,  works  either  for  self-support  or  to  contribute 
to  the  8upix>rt  of  the  family. 

In  the  foregoing  estimate  the  consul-general  embraces  all  persons  en- 
l^aged  in  (1)  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries;  (2)  mechanical  indus- 
tries, building,  and  mining;  (3)  commerce  and  traffic;  (4)  domestic 
service ;  ^5)  military  service,  in  schools,  and  religions  teaching,  in  hos- 
pitals ana  benevolent  institutions,  and  in  the  civil  service.  The  total 
{Nipnlation  of  the  Empire  is  estimated  at  46,000,000. 

These  figures  bear  strong  attestation  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
are  a  labor  people  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  that  they  are  inad- 
equately remunerated,  and  lead  a  frugal  life. 

FEHALE  LABOR  IN  GERMANY. 

From  the  imrtious  of  the  several  reports  devoted  to  female  labor  in 
<r<*nnany  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Mosher,  consul  in 
iSooneberg,  is  selected  as  a  fair  illnstration  of  the  workingwoman's  con- 
dition throu^liout  German;^  : 

American  readers  will  hardly  understand  bow  it  c:in  be  that  the 
$ovore»t  part  of  existence  in  thi*  v/bolo  rr;  ion  fjills  to  the  lot  of 
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woman.    Bat  such  is  the  fact.    She  is  the  servant  and  the  burden- 
bearer. 
•  •••••• 

Her  sex  is  liberally  represented  in  most  of  the  maoual-labor  oc- 
cupations of  the  district,  even  to  mining  and  foundry  work,  but  far 
lens  liberally  in  any  branch  of  clerical  or  professional  life. 

In  a  portion  of  this  consulate,  containing  a  population  of  100,369 
males  and  100,042  females,  I  find  by  the  latest  official  statistics  that 
for  each  woman  who  supports  herself  in  civil  and  church  ser\ice 
and  the  so-called  professions  there  are  five  and  a  fraction  who  sup- 
port themselves  by  trade  and  commerce,  nine  and  a  fraction  by 
housework,  twenty-four  and  a  fraction  by  mining,  foundry  and 
building  work,  and  sixty-three  and  a  fraction  by  agriculture,  cattle- 
raising,  forestry  and  fishing. 

I  find,  moreover,  by  the  same  statistics,  169  women  making  their 
living  in  the  same  district  by  working  in  quarries,  37i2  by  various 
branches  of  glass-blowing,  71  by  making  knives,  1  by  making  math- 
ematical instruments,  1  by  making  musical  instrumentS|  1  as  a 
chennst,  44  by  making  explosives,  1,907  as  paper-makers,  15  as  tan- 
ners, 54  as  book- binders  and  box-makers,  2  as  coopers,  355  as  turn- 
ers, 753  by  sewing,  3  as  notaries'  clerks,  76  as  teachers  of  all  kinds 
and  grades,  including  those  engaged  in  libraries  and  as  musicians, 
67  as  authors  and  writers  of  all  kinds,  including  copyists  and  cor- 
respondents, and  16,109  who  make  their  living  by  "  agriculture, 
cattle-raising,  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing." 

But  this  includes  only  those  described  as  self-supporting  in  the 
branches  mentioned.  The  whole  number  of  women  and  children 
^girls)  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  39,218;  the  correspond- 
ing number  of  males  is  32,714. 

Thus  it  is^een  that  the  chief  pursuits  of  women  in  this  district 
are  not  of  a  gentle  or  refining  character.  They  perform  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  outdoor  manual  service.  The  planting  and 
the  sowing,  including  the  preparation  of  the  soil  therefor,  is  done  by 
them.  I  have  seen  many  a  woman  in  the  last  few  weeks  holding 
the  plow  drawn  by  a  pair  of  cows,  and  still  more  of  them  carrying 
manure  into  the  fields  in  baskets  strapped  to  their  backs.  They 
also  do  much  of  the  haying,  including  the  mowing  and  the  pitch- 
ing ;  likewise  the  harvesting,  after  which  they  thrash  much  of  the 
grain  with  the  old-fashioned  hand-flail. 

They  accompany  the  coal  carts  through  the  city  and  put  the  coal 
in  the  cellars  while  the  male  driver  sits  upon  his  seat.  They  carry 
on  nearly  all  the  dairy  business,  and  draw  the  milk  into  town  in  a 
hand-cart — a  woman  and  a  dog  usually  constituting  the  team.  •  •  • 

In  a  half  day's  walk  through  the  country  recently  I  counted  130 
women  hoeing  in  the  fields,  and  only  5  men. 

**What  pay  <lo  you  receive  for  this  labort"  1  asked.  *'From  50 
to  70  pfennifTs  [12  to  17  cents]  a  day,"  she  answered,  "with  schnapps 
at  9,  potatoes  and  eofl'ee  at  noon,  and  black  bread  and  beer  at  4." 
*'  How  long  is  your  day's  work !"  "  From  6  to  65  but  we  often  work 
till  9  or  10  at  10  pfennigs  an  hour  for  extra  time" — and  she  then 
went  to  rearrange  the  bottle  of  goat's  milk  for  her  baby,  which 
had  awakened  from  its  nap  in  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  field. 

Many  of  the  younger  women  are  employed  in  the  doll  and  toy 
factories,  at  about  16  cents  a  day,  or  else  in  do]n;i:  piecework  of  the 
same  kind  in  their  own  rooms,  at  which  tliey  earn,  [Krhai>s,  20  per 
cent,  more  weekly,  but  it  involves  more  hours  of  labor. 
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Aa  to  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  they  are  both  hardy 
and  phlegmatic;  in  other  words,  they  are  physically  strong,  and 
'do  not  seem  to  be  so  mach  exposed  to  temptation  as  women  of  a 
more  nervoas  temperament  are. 

The  general  efiects  of  snch  a  life  as  I  have  described  are  not 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  best  domestic  qualities.  The 
bouaekeepiDg  of  the  laboring  classes  is  of  the  most  primitive  sort. 
The  cooking  is  wretched.  There  is  but  little  display  of  family 
aflfection,  but  the  home  feeling  is  very  strong. 

Bdacationally  the  women  are  not,  as  a  rule,  equal  to  the  men ; 
but,  except  in  the  case  of  the  technical  schools,  to  which  they  are 
not  admitted,  they  enjoy  equal  educational  privileges. 

The  wages  of  women  average  about  one-half  those  of  men. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  al>out  6,000  more  women  than 
men  in  the  Dukedom  of  SaxeMeiningen,  with  a  population  of 
207,075,  and  in  the  whole  consular  district,  with  a  population  of 
1,216,815,  there  is  a  surplus  of  30,609  women.  Emigration  accounts 
largely  for  this  difference,  since  the  men  can  more  easily  collect  the 
means  for  a  change  of  location  than  the  women  can. 

To  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  of  labor  throughout  the 
Empire  the  statistics  given  are  herewith  recapitulated  by  consulates, 
showing  the  wages  paid  and  the  manner  of  living,  with  a  column  show- 
ing the  average  wages  for  the  Empire. 
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Wage9  paid  in  a  brick-yard  near  BerHn,  . 
[Work  from  April  1  to  December  1.    Wages  per  week  of  00  hoora.] 


Deiotiptkn. 


Wages. 


Foreman $5  83 

Fireman 3  30 

FirstmoJder 2  65 

Second  molder  / 2  18 

Ooteideman 2  20 

Inbringer 2  50 


Deaerlption. 

Wages. 

Ontbringer  ..^.^... tt- 

$2  58 
2  SO 

Setter 

2  62 

Boy 

1  €0 

"P»niiM^ker  . , 

3  02 

1  Panmiller 

2  15 

1 

HOW  GERMAN  ASTISAN8  LIVE. 


The  following  extracts  from  consalar  interviews  with  working  people 
are  fair  examples  of  how  the  German  artisans  live  and  bring  np  finmi- 
lies  on  their  very  meager  wages. 


A  STBASBUBG  PLASTEBEB.     ' 

Has  a  wife  and  five  children ;  works  11  lioorSi  and  earns  83  cents 
per  day )  wife,  as  a  laundress,  assisted  by  the  oldest  daughter,  earns 
28  cents  per  day;  can  save  nothing  whatever;  has  for  breakfast 
rolls  and  coffee ;  for  dinner,  soup,  vegetables,  and  potatoes ;  has 
meat  three  times  per  week. 

The  cousul  repoi*ts  that  the  manner  in  which  this  Strasbnrg  plasterer 
lives  applies  equally  well  to  masons,  stonecutters,  bricklayers,  carpen- 
ters, and  the  other  general  trades  in  Alsace. 

BABMEN   W0BKIN6MEN. 

The  working  classes  in  this  district  subsist  on  a  comparatively 
meager  and  seant  diet ;  live  in  small  and  badly  ventilated  tenement 
houses,  and  their  clothing  is  coarse  and  ot  an  inferior  quality. 
Breakfast:  Very  poor  coffee,  potatoes,  and  black  bread.  Dinner: 
Beans  or  peas,  cooked  in  fat,  or  potato  and  flour  cakes,  or  potatoes 
and  fat,  and  tmion  sauce ;  sometimes  of  barley  soup  and  fish,  or 
common  sausages.  Supper :  Coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  or  goose 
fat.  On  Sundays  the  bill  of  fare  is  usually  better  than  on  week- 
days. 

A  FOBEMAN  COOPEB  IN  BBEMEN. 

A  foreman  cooper,  wife,  and  two  children ;  steady  work  at  $6.41 
per  week ;  average  wages  of  journeymen  coopers,  83  cents  per  day ; 
works  from  G  to  0  in  summer,  with  intermissions  for  meals ;  earns 
$312.49  iHT  annum,  out  of  which  he  lives  and  saves  $21.66  per  year. 
Breakfast:  Rye  and  white  bread,  butter,  and  coffee.  Dinner:  Meat, 
vegetables,  and  potatoes.    Supper:  Bread,  butter,  tea,  and  cheese. 

HOW  A  BRICKLAYEB'S  FAMILY  LIVES  IN  HAMBUBG.* 

Question.  How  old  are  you! — Answer.  Thirty-two  years. 
Q.  What  is  your  business! — A.  I  am  a  bricklayer. 
Q.  Have  you  a  family! — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  chidren^  the 
oldest  is  four  and  the  youngest  two  years  old. 


•  Prom  a  valuable  rt»port  by  Cousul  Baily,  which  was  received  too  late  to  be  further 
availed  of  in  this  letter. 
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the  wile  was  filing  a  saw  at  the  same  bench  where  the  huKbaud  was 
planing,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  consnl  saw  her  sawing  wood  in 
the  door-yard.  These  cases,  the  consul  says,  represent  the  average 
home-life  and  manners  of  the  working  people  of  his  district. 

II.— Factories,  mills,  eto. 

Average  wagee  paid  per  week  of  G6  to  78  Amrr*  >ii  eoiiop-  m$lU  t«  AUaoe-Lorraine. 


DeaciiptioD  of  employuieDt. 


OOTTOM-WEiLVSllS. 


ATerage 
wagefe. 


Deaoriptkm  of  employment. 


I  Arermge 
t    wages. 


COTTOH-PBDmHO. 


Oreneer 

Foreman 

BreMor,  man 

Reeler,  woman 

Warper,  woman 

Weaver : 

Man 

Woman 

Bobbin-winder,  child 


#6  48 
5  04 
5  83 
3  30 
3  51 

809 
2  70 
1  12 


Engrarer 

Printer  cm  rollera. 

Color-iuixer 

Printer  oo  wood  .. 
Printer'ii  aaaiatant 
Appreutice 


coTTON-cnmixo. 


Foreman 

Overseer 

Tender  of  ateam-engine 

Packer  of  aptndlea 

Fireman 

Watchman 

Greaser 

Conductor  of  aelf-acting  looms . 

Sharpener  of  cards 

Beater 

Carder 

Tender  of  spindle  fhunes 

BriTer 

Cleanser  of  cards 

Laborer 

Shipper 

Tier 

Draw-fHune  tender,  giri 

Comber,  girl  

Tender  of  beaters 

Beater,  wmnan 

Tender  of  cords 

Bobbin*winder,  child 


6 
6 

e 

5 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


60 
40 
25 
40 
95 
96 
70 
50 
45 
43 
390 
3  39 
3  30 
3  80 
3  65 
2  58 
2  46 
237 
234 
2  00 
1  98 
1  96 


WOOMUf-MILL. 

Wool  and  cloth  dyer,  overseer. 

Second  hand 

Overiook«>r 

Common  hand 

Wool-carder 

Secondhand 

Spinning  overseer 

Spinner 

Wc«ving  overseer 

Second  hand 

Weaver 

Shearer 

DresAer 


WOOU 


Bnicfneer 

Fireman 

Laborer 

Wool -sorting  overseer,  womsn. 

Sorter,  womsn 

Wool-picker,  woman 

Tender,  child        

Mule-flxer,  child 

Reeler 


I 


96  90 
4  6K 
4  Gel 
4  08 
2  M 
200 


8  SO 
3  50 
3  M 
2  34 
8  60 


4 
7 

4 
4 
8 

4 


00 
20 
60 
76 

ho 

5U 

3  ao 

3  30 


5 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 


30 
10 
IM) 
GO 
SO 
10 
00 
00 
90 


Average  vmgee  per  week  ofCi&ion  houre  in  epimning  and  weaving  miil  in  Lower  Sileeia, 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Hacklers |2  28 

Foreman  carder 2  52 

Spinners 2  62 

Keelers  (females) 1  43 

Foremen  weavers 3  45 

Weavers 1  55 

Spinners  (females) 1  55 

Laborers 1  43 

Beelers 1  31 


Finishers*  sssistants 

Warpers 

Dyers 

Fmishers 

MsngleTs 

Dyers*  assistants .... 

Firemen 

Cleaners 


$1  79 
2  26 
2  38 
2  20 
2  48 
2  03 
2  50 
2  26 


Average  wageepaid  per  trc«X;  of  66  konre  in  factor g  and  mill  work  in  Barmen, 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wagfs. 


Weavers  of  braids $4  75 

Weavers  of  laces 4  64 

Weavers  of  trimmings  4  75 

Weavers  of  fancy  articles 4  62 

Lnsteryam  makers 4  17 

Dyers  of  Tnrkev  red  and  piece  yam I  4  50 

Bleacheis  of  cotton  yarn  (72  hours) 5  71 


Apprentices - $1 

Dyers  of  blsck  cotton  yam 3 

Dyers  of  colored  cotton  yam. 4 

Dyersofnilk  goods 5 

Apprentices |  1 

Foremen 7  50-8 

I 
I 


96 
93 
64 

00 
57 
60 
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FACTORY  AND  MILL  LIFE  IN  GERMANY. 

To  tlie  foregoiug  tables  showing  the  wages  paid  ia  the  cottou  and 
woolen  mills  in  Alsace-Lorraine  (where  the  wages  in  this  regard  rule 
the  highest  in  Germany),  Breslaa  and  Barmen,  should  be  added  the 
wage-rate  prevailing  in  the  district  of  Grefeld.  Owing  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  indostry  in  this  district  is  carried  on  in  the  houses  of  the 
operatives,  no  extended  list  of  occupations  can  be  made,  one  repre- 
sentative artisan  standing  for  all,  as  far  as  comparative  purposes  are 
concerned. 

FACTORY  AND  MILL  LIFE  IN  BARMEN. 

The  mode  of  living  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  workiug  people  of  Bar- 
men and  vicinity  is  rather  irregular  and  unsettled  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent stoppages  and  interruptions.  They  are  comparatively  regardless 
of  their  future,  and  not  disposed  to  save  any  of  their  earnings.  The 
male  laborers  consume  an  unusual  amount  of  their  wages  in  beer, 
brandy  and  tobacco.  The  constant  increase  of  drinking-saloons  and 
dancing-halls  has  an  evil  influence  on  labor. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  whenever  the  workingmen  are 
regularly  employed  the  old  German  characteristics — patience,  faithful- 
ness and  industry — ^resume  their  sway. 

FACTORY  AND  MILL  LIFE  IN  SILESIA. 

Nearly  all  large  factories,  iron  mills,  &c.,  have  connected  with  them 
institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  their  work  people, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  invalid  funds  and  savings  banks, 
hospitals,  Sunday  schools,  libraries,  cheap  and  comfortable  dwellings, 
co-operative  stores,  loan  associations,  co-operative  kitchens,  and  free 
medical  attendance.  The  employers  generally  have  a  paternal  regard 
for  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  their  work  people. 

FACTORY  AND  MILL  LIFE  IN  SAXONY. 

The  majority  of  employers  concern  themselves  but  little  about  the 
moral  or  physical  well-being  of  their  employes.  There  are,  however, 
employers  in  Saxony  who  spend  a  fair  percentage  of  their  net  earnings 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  work  people  by  building  well- 
ventilated  tenement  houses,  which  are  rented  so  as  to  realize  3^  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay.  In  these  exceptional  cases  there  is  an  air  of  con- 
t^t,  cleanliness  and  prosperity  about  the  homes  of  the  workers. 

m. — ^Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron-works. 

Average  wagetpaid  peruteek  of  72  ho/vire  in  iron-works  in  Upper  SHeeia. 


"DMoiptkm  of  emploTmeiit. 

Average 
wages. 

$5  40 

Description  of  eniplo3*meDt. 

Average 
wsges. 

Fwvffvfepn  ami  flnft  muldl^'V- -. 

$)hf>iimiAn    Mfnltli*  •Aiifl  flmni<»ti 

$3  06 

WtMigrt  ukI  bmiinvniiMk 

4  50       TTnAkillAd  'wor1cni<>n  and  minora 

2  49 

PaddlM*»  ■beuvn,  and  engine  teDden. 

3  78 

LaborpTs .t...,.-- 

1  02 
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Average  wages  paid  in  machine-shops  and  iron^tcorkB  in  Barmen^  per  week  of  63  Kours, 


Description  of  einplnyinent. 


Hftchiui8t8 

Lockdinitha 

Blackaixiiths  

Tarners 

Plauera 

Drillers 

Otber  machine  laborers. 


Average 

u  ages. 

|5  00 

4  17 

4  17 

4  28 

8  81 

3  45 

3  45 

Description  of  employment. 


Model  makers. 

Strikers 

Mechanica.... 

Foremen 

Clerks 

Drawers 

Porters 


Average 
wages. 


IS  00 
8  S7 
607 
7  14 
928 

7  14 

8  21 


Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  foundries^  mackine-shops  and  iron-works  in 

Bremen, 


Description  of  employment. 

'^^^^  ,           Description  of  employment 

Averace 
wnges. 

\f  ant^^r  foreman 

$8  83   '  Blacksmltha 

$4  28 

En "^ineers 

4  28     Turners 

4  28 

Hofdeni 

4  28     Annrenlices 

1  76 

Foreman  boiler-makers . .,.^-^,rT^T^ 

6  06   '  Laborers .^ . 

S  38 

Strikers 

428   1 

Iron-works  in  Brake,  Oldenburg. 


Description  of  employment. 


Master  foreman 

Draughtsman 

Draughtsman's  afwistant 

Engineer 

Strikers 

Forge  foreman 


Average 
wagea. 


$8  00 
5  00 

4  25 

5  00 
4  25 
4  50 


f 


Description  of  employment. 


Forge  foreman's  assistant. 

Jonmeynian 

Apprentice 

Boiler-makers 

Formers 


ATerago 


$4  00 

8  76 

1  60 

6  76 

6  00 

Average  wages  per  week  of  66  hours  in  foundries j  machine-shops  and  iron-works  in  Thuringia, 


Description  of  employment. 


Foundries : 

Casters 

Molders 

Laborers 

Machine-shops: 

TumeiH  and  locksmiths. 

Boilrrnniiths 

Blacksmiths 

Welders 


Average 
wages. 

$3  40 
3  00 

2  25 

3  27 
3  15 
3  00 
2  06 

Description  of  employment. 


Machine-shops — Cont'd : 

Machine  builders 

Hosiery -loom  builders 

Joiners 

Engineers   

Firemen 

Laborers 

Apprentices 


Avenge 

wagea. 


8  00 
8  80 

2  85 

3  70 
8  20 
2  20 
1  98 


IRON   AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  RHINELAND  AND  WESTPHALIA. 

The  69  iron  and  steel  works  of  tbe  above  districts  employ  64,769 
workmen.  The  average  wages  paid  in  these  works  are  as  follows,  per 
week,  working  hours  not  given : 


Number  of  employte. 


1.810. 
7,910 
4.041. 
42,040 
5,265 
2.747. 
1.488. 


Ayerage 

rate 

of  wages  per 

week. 

$2  75  to  f 3  20 

8  20 

3  66 

3  66 

4  12 

4  12 

4  54 

464 

6  08 

603 

550 

6.50* 

*  And  npwards. 
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A  fair  average  for  the  employes  in  the  first  four  classifications,  viz, 
53,319  workmen,  woald  give  each  an  earning  of  about  $4.13  per  week, 
whicli  may  be  taken  as  the  general  wages  in  the  iron  and  steel  works  in 
those  important  districts. 

WAGES  IN  THE  KRUPP  WORKS  AT  ESSEN. 

lu  his  great  establishment  at  Essen,  Mr.  Erupp,  who  employs  in  his 
machine-shops  and  manufacturing  departments  about  10,000  men,  re- 
ports that  the  average  wages  paid  per  day  to  his  mechanics  was  81 
cents  in  1^78,  and  84  cents  in  1883.  But  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
to  sach  an  extent  that  no  gain  in  favor  of  the  workman  can  be  recorded. 

IV.— Glass-workers. 

Jr^rage  «age$  paid  per  week  of  65  hourt  to  gla88-\oorker»  in  Oberkirdken^  near  Berlin, 


OeecripUoii  of  employment. 


Bloweri 


Uixeie. 


AveraRO 
waged. 


$5  41 
600 
3  57 


Description  of  employment. 


Carrien 

Laborers 

Basket  makers 


Average 
wages. 


1  a 

2  14 
2  14 


Average  annual  fcages  paid  glaas-workers  in  Sileeia, 
(Hours  of  labor  66  to  72  per  week.  ] 


DeseriptioD  of  employment. 


Annual 
wages. 


Description  of  rmployment. 


Annual 
wages. 


Platr-elaas  makers 

HtiUow-elass  makers . . . . 

Battle  makers    

Glase  griiMlers 

ll«4ten   

Glassmskers*  aaslstaats. 


$367 
286 
286 
357 
275 
167 
52 


Pattern  makers  

Pot  makers 

Pot  tenders  

Clay  workers  and  packers 

Other  assistants. 

Women  and  girls 


$165 

210 

108 

96 

86 

48 


Arerage  wagee  per  week  of  60  kour$paid  to  gkuB-workers  in  Stuttgart  district. 


or  ICVfCHHADSBf. 


$5  86 
405 
208 


IS  BUHLBBACK. 


Glassmakers. 
Laborers 


f7  14 
286 


Atermfe  wages  per  wceek  of  60  hours  to  glass  and  porcelain  workers  in  Laneoha,  Sleinach, 

JBSttenbachf  and  vicinifg. 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wagcM. 


GLAfl9-W0RKKB8. 

OriDdera: 

M:.'e«     $3  90 

>r:u-if« I  80 

1  abr«  for  tbermometers 4  20 

Marble* 

Per  1. 000.  plain       2  39 

P«*r  l.00i>.  tlcrured  4  60 

Bsadmakcru 2  50 

Toy  makers 3  40 

Kye  makers : 

For  dolU  antl  aoira«iN     3  00 

For  boman  beinsA   7  96 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


rOR('KLAlX-WOBUtBB. 

Modelers $8  00 

Decorators |  6  00 

Formers  and  tarnera :  | 

Males 4  55 

Females I  2  50 

Firemen '  4  00 

Packers ,  3  25 

Laborers 2  00 
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Average  wages  per  ureek  to  glasemakera  in  Berlin. 


Desoriptlon  of  employment. 

Blowen 

Shearers 

MIzen 


Arerage 
wages. 


16  41 

eoo 

8  67 


Description  of  employment 

Carriers 

Laborers 

Basket  makers 


Average 


$143 
2  14 
2  14 


Average  toagee  per  week  to  glaeemakera  in  Bremen, 


Description  of  employment. 

• 

Plate>glass  makers 

HoUow-glsss  makers 

Bottle  makers 

Grinders 

Melters 

Glassmakers*  assistants 

Apprentices 


Average 

wages. 

18  10 

6  70 

5  70 

7  20 

560 

S.'M) 

$1  00 

Description  of  employment. 

Pattern  maken 

Pot  makers 

Pot  tenders 

Clay  workers  and  packers 

Other  assistants 

Women  and  girls 


Average 

wages. 

3  10 

4  40 

220 

1  02 

172 

96 

Average  wages  paid  perweek  to  porcelain  workers  in  Breslan. 


Description  of  employment.           ,  wm^ 

Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Head  painters  and  foremen $8  43 

Glasers  (females) ...........r. ......... 

$1  31 

Painters  and  tnmers 4  16 

Women  workers 

1  20 

SogKar-tomers  and  decorators 315 

Minors  . ^ r r 

1  06 

Kilnhouse  workers 2  28 

v.— Mines  and  mining. 

Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  66  to  72  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  mines  in  Silesia, 


Description  of  employment. 


COAL  KINIS.* 


Mine  laborers  . . 
Ontaide  laborers 

Women 

Minors 


IBOM  Muns-t 


Miners  : 

Bngineers  and  smiths. . 
Masons  and  carpenters 

Laborers 

Women  and  minors 


Average 
wages. 


-  - 

$2  07 

2  10 

1  10 

93 

I 

2  50 
2  88 
2  88 
1  84 
97 


Description  of  employment. 


ZINC  AND  LRAD  KINSS.^ 


Miners 

Laborers  In  mines  .. 
Laborers  assistants. 
Ontside  laborers  . . . 

Women 

Overlookers 

Minors 


Average 


$2  40 

1  96 

1  82 

102 

1  08 

270 

108 

*Niimber  of  persons  employed  in  and  abont  these  coal  mines,  40,393,  of  which  3,270  are  women,  and 
337  boys. 

tNnmber  of  persons  employed  Id  and  about  these  iron  mines,  4.614,  of  which  1,625  are  females. 

t  Number  of  persons  employed  in  and  abont  theae  lead  and  zinc  mlnea,  9,379,  of  which.  2,305  are 
women,  and  620  are  boys  and  girls. 
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Awmra9§  wmgmp^idper  wkonA  in  miMi  and  mining  in  the  Barmen  diBiriet, 


I* $80  83 

I* 80  85 

Hcwv: 

24  90 

10  «4 

1C07 

Itey  teborwsf  13  57 

Boy»: 7  C2 

Gm  Md  water  liUeraf 10  21 

Tatwmumf 25  71 


Carpenterst $10  20 

Locksmithst 18  02 

BJackflmithftt    18  02 

Tinamitbst 10  20 

Coal  OTeneerst 82  13 

Coal  overseers,  assistantat 10  64 

Wagonerst  28  00 

Wnmen  (io  lead  and  ailver  niinest) 0  64 

Bookkeepfrs* 42  85 

ClerkB* 82  18 


Stgfat  lioura  per  daj. 


t  Twelve  hoars  per  day. 


I  Ton  hoars  per  day. 


VI.— Railway  ehployi^s. 


WQ^  paid  per  week  to  railwaif  emploffie  (those  engaged  about  BiationB,  as  well  as 
engaged  on  ike  engines  and  cars,  linemenf  railroad  laborerSf  fc)  in  Germany. 


Deeeriplion  of  employment. 


Bremen. '  Brealaa.     Kehl 


Trlt^paph  opermtors 

Eajnateta 

•  *Qa«d» 


•I 


$5  SO 
7  70 
5  00 
4  40 

10  00 


8  50 


Frvij^ht  and  Vturfnfir  maaier . 
Pnfftsca '. 


4  28 


Car  ahontan . . 

Traek  laboncn 


830 


Average  wages  paid  per  annum  to  railway  employes  in  Barmen. 


DaserfptiiiB  of  employment. 


$6  00 
570 

$8  25 
4  61 
572 

3  60 
2  40 

440 

5  20 



520 

586 

4  81 

430 
4  30 

4  81 

2  52 

2  52 

846 

Men. 

iBapect4>ra* 

NUtMS  faiapertors*  aaalstants*  . 

Track  iaapeclora* 

Trark  Inapectora'  aaaiatantn*  . . 

naahim 

Ttltciaph  operators 

T^lecraph  optfatora' aMistant 
i>rka 

tCAdeaUof  transporta- 

itendentaof  transporta- 

ttms 

< 

Tnta  leadarst 


Honni 
of  labor 
per  day. 

Annual 
oaminf>8. 

12 

$643  00 

12 

416  00 

12  : 

■128  50 

12 

28.-1  00 

12 

S.l.'V  50 

12 

293  4.) 

12 

196  3r> 

12 

196  35 

9 

642  50 

0 

416  50 

0 

321  00 

10 

303  45 

13 

303  45 

Description  of  employment. 


Annaal 


Hours  , 

of  labor  .-_i_-. 
per  day.  «•"»*"«»• 

I 


EDfrine  driverst 12  $409  80 

Stokerst    12'  232  05 

Condnctomt 12  1  106  35 

Brakemeat 12  178  50 

Ba^fcaze  msnterat 12  {  241  80 

Gang  masters 12  237  00 

Car  recorders i  12  I  160  15 

Switchmen 12  •  226  10 

Track  watchmen .  12  i  160  65 

Porters 1  12'  196  35 

Shunters 12,  160  65 

Station  laborers 12  160  65 

Coal  heavers       12  1  160  66 

Ni(;ht  watchmen 12  l  160  65 

Car  cleaners 12  160  65 


*  Snt.  fbeL  aod  llKhl  free. 

*  la  addition  to  their  regular  wages,  train  leailers  and  enjdne  drivers  receive  at  the  end  of  each 
2|  eeata  perOomuui  mile  made;  oondnctors  and  baggage  masters  2  cents,  and  stokers  and 

llccnia. 
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Avtrage  weekly  wages*  paid  in  railroad  ahopt  in  Barmen, 


Desoription  of  employment. 


Foremen 

Ifachiniste 

Locksmiths 

Turners 

Cabinetmakers 

Cupenters 

Wheelwrighto 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Carvers  and  gilders 

Drillers      

Tinsmiths 

Saddlers  and  upholsterers 

Tailors 

Coppersmiths 


Weekly 

wages. 

f7  00 

3  50 

3  30 

3  50 

3  55 

3  50 

3  50 

3  55 

3  00 

3  74 

3  50 

3  50 

3  50 

3  22 

3  29 

Description  of  employment. 


Gas  and  water  fitters 

Clerks 

Tendei  8    

Tenders'  overseers  . . 

Planers  

Painters 

Varui-sberH  

llaniuier  drivers 

Stokers  (66  hours)... 

Enjiravera 

Hi  Vetera 

Mechanicians 

Machine- workers 

GriuderH 

Steam-crane  drivers . 


Weekly 
wage*. 


$8  60 
4  90 

8  74 
8  50 
200 
8  50 
8  50 
404 
893 
4  06 
8  20 
405 
8  21 
820 
4  25 


*  Foremen  employed  60  hours ;  other  employes  63  hours. 

VII.— Ship-yards  and  snip-BuiLDiNG. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship- 
building in  Germany, 


Description  of  employment. 


Bremen. 


Iron- ship  bnildlng : 
Shipwrighto.... 

Joiners 

Foremen 

Iron  finishers... 

Tamers 

Planers 

Riveters 

Blacksmiths.... 

Strikers 

Brass- fitters  — 

Tinsmiths 

Caalkers 

Painters 

Pattern-makers. 
Laborers 


$5  40 

4  28 
6  90 

5  95 

6  66 
66 
66 
66 
28 
40 
28 
85 
85 


Stettin. 


Rlgcers^.... 
Tool-makers . 


Wooden-ship  building : 

ShipwriRhU 

Foremen 

Cai-peoters 

Painters 

Joiners 

Mast  and  spar  makers. 

Plumbers 

Blacksmiths 

Riggers  . .  

Sawyers 

Saw-mill  machine  men . 
Laborers 


5  40 
13  80 


4  28 

3  57 

4  28 
6  90 
3  57 

28 
40 
40 


5  40 
3  57 


Kepaiiini;  docks: 

Fitters    

First  riveters.. 
Second  riveters . 

Upholder 

Boys 


jyi 


Ship-smiths 

Caipcnters  and  Joiners. 

Painters 

Engineers. 

Sawyers  

Sftil-makers 

ST" 


4 

5 
4 

3 

o 

4 
5 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 


56 
40 
56 
02 
04 
56 
40 
20 
74 
40 
06 
98 


$4  55 

8  80 


.  •  . 

8  97 
8  45 
8  46 
8  70 
4  44 

397 

3  45 
8  10 

2  92 
4  21 

3  35 

487 
1 

4  37 

3  35 

4  02 

3  93 

4  21 
4  02 
344 
2  78 
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VUL— SkAJOUI'S  WAOB& 

r^M  paU  pw  Matt  to  «<-«<■  <•/««  Mtf  >r.)-^ri.f.ull.f  Mmm  mmh,  <Mri 


WAGES  PAID  PKB  MOSTH  Ul  Br.mEV 


Tklid*tt> 
TUid 


SET" 


tT  VA>a  3  ».1AJ^J 


DL— Shop  wa^ 


irmaTB-M-toKp-a 
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MUUner^  and  drmsmdkmg  wagetper  week  in  a  fireUcLoM  Breelau  eetahUt^mmtU 


Desotlptioiii  of  employineiit. 

Average 
wages. 

Deacriptlon  of  empkyymeiii. 

Average 
wages. 

Dfreotnw 

$11  00 
4  00 
140 

Maohlne^sewera 

$S84 
1  25 

SftlMwoimn 

1  SeamitroaftM ..w.^  ... 

AppmtioM • 

PoTteni  fuid  meMenffera 

2  M 

X. — Household  wages  m  towns  and  cities. 

Wagee  paid  per  month  1o  houeehold  eervanis  (toums  and  eUieB)  in  Germang, 


DBaoripUoii  of  employment. 


General  servants 

Cooks 

Narsesirls  

General  servants  In  small  towns 
and  villages 

BTnrur. 

Cooks,  femalM 

Kitchen  servants 

Hoosemaids 

Norsemaids 

Hoosekeepers 

Waiters 

Footmen 

BOMKIBIBO. 

Housekeepers 

Cooks 

General  servants 

Coachmen  and  gaxdeners  (without 
hoard 

BABICEH. 

Cooks,  male 

Cooks,  female 

Cbamhennalds '. 

Honsekeepers 

General  femaJe  servants 

Coachmen 

Gardenera 

Lanndresses 

Porters 

Ironing  women 

8T17TTOABT. 

Hen  servantst 

Coaohment 


Average 
wages. 


$2  14  to  $8  66 
8  57  to  4  42 
1  43  to    2  14 

1  48  to    2  14 


3  57 
1  78 
220 


49 
46 
86 

17 


4  13 

250 
1  67 

800 


10  83 


7 

4 
6 


03 
16 
95 
8  27 
7  14 


8 
5 
0 
5 


26 
35 
28 
42 


12  90 
9  00 


Description  of  employment. 


BTUTTQART— continoed 

Gardenerst 

Cooks,  malet 

Cooks,  female,  in  hotels — 
Cooks,  female,  in  fiunilies  . 

Housekeepers 

Chambennaids 

Kursemsids 

WaitiDgmaids 

HoDsemaids 

Waitersf 

Waitresses 

BRKMKN. 

Head  butler 

Head  butler,  second 

Coachmen,  first 

Coachmen,  second 

Cook,  flrfit 

Cook,  second 

Stableman 

Stableboy 

Servant 

Gardener 

Gardener,  assistant 

Housekeeper,  female 

Cook,  female 

Governess 

Chambermaid 

Washmaid. 

Servant  girl 

ALBACB-LOBBAimt. 

Servant  girls 

Nursemaids 

Chambermaids 

Cooks  

Laundresses^ 

Ironerst 

Manglers^ 


Average 


$7  85 
23  80 
600 
800 
600 
3  57 
600 
600 
280 
1173 
296 


28  90 
12  50 
690 
500 
28  90 
18  86 


4 
1 
2 


00 
98 


18  88 
587 
793 
4  96 
694 
496 
1  98 
196 


8  96 
646 
3  50 
800 
0  42 
0  38 
0  42 


*  The  custom  is  almost  universal  in  Silesia  of  giving  house  servants  at  New  Year  gifts  in  presents 
or  money  equsl  to  at  least  one  quarter's  wages.  The  same  custom  is  observed  toward  the  aaleswomen 
in  many  of  the  retail  stores. 

t  These  must  be  without  board,  although  not  so  designated  in  the  consul's  report 

}  Without  board  per  day. 
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XL — Agricultural  wages. 


^^ofmp^id  to  m^riculiMral  laborers  and  hoHsehold  (country)  tervanU  in  Germany, 


I>McriptloD  of  employiDciit. 


AL»  AC!  •  LORKAINB. 

f  •' lu  Ubon Ts  ' ^ per  jemr. 

>*riaat|eirU* do... 

I^hutrrs*  p«r(Uy. 

I J  Mirrni  (dorioc  harr««i)* do . . . 

U (wim  <darins  harreet)' do . . . 

MAJLONT. 

M«l«Uborvn>   peryear. 

F  •  uul*  labov«rs  > do . . . 

M  M  •  Uborrr* : 

la  AoaaMr per  day.. 

la  vinter do..., 

>*p>ale  Uborert: 

la  aommer do 

la  viDter do... 


OftAKD  DICHT  or  OU>BMBUBG. 

T  . «t  fttableaian '    peryear.. 

^ritvod  Mabienan* do  .. 

^*   :>Ub'iy* do 

*  '»*  female  aerraat  * do 

>  :Mdair\iDai«P do... 

^r.tnd  dairvnaMl' do 

^  1  ood  fcaaale  ferranl  * do  .. 

J     wmaa* perday. 

I.^herrra* peryear.. 

Lkl«rera* do 

:^u*rrr«' perday. 

Hirxirttra* do 

i:  ••*^l*f»» do  .. 


I 


!»T1  TTQAKT  DISTRICT. 


"""'..'•lU*  handa' peryear. 

!*■•  Uborrr!i«  male  * per  week. 

labomH.  femalea  « ilo. . . 

»    do  . 

* peryear. 


I 


AreragQ 
wages. 


$07  30 

30  00 

40 

50 

80 


44  28 

22  84 

40 
28 

20 
12 


100  00 
50  00 

17  70 
35  40 
33  40 

18  75 
12  00 

65 
81  25 
54  75 
50 
80 
55 


57  12 
1  90 
143 
1  90 

80  04 


Description  of  employment. 


BABIUEN  DIBTRICT. 

Shepherds  * per  year. 

Gardeners  * do... 

Coachmen* i do... 

Cooks,  female  * do... 

Chambermaids  * do. . . 

Servant  girls  * do. . . 

Farm  hands, male* do... 

Farm  hands,  female  * do... 

Day  laborers  * do. . . 

Csrpenters  * do . . . 

Blacksmiths  * do. . . 

THURIKOIA. 

Honaekeepers  * per  year . 

Cooks* do... 

Servants" do... 

Laborers,  male  (summer)  * — per  day . 
Laborers,  female  (summer)* do. . . 

CRXFII.D  DISTRICT. 

First  laborer  ** per  week. 

Second  laborer  •" ^ do. . . 

Third  laborer" do... 

Fiist  stableman '0 do... 

Second  stableman  '* do... 

Third  stableman  >* do  .. 

Hoosckeeper  " do, . . 

Herder  (in  charge  of  cattle  **)... do. . . 

First  maid  servant  "^ do. . . 

Maiduf  all  work" do... 

Traosient  laborer;  maJe  ** do. . . 

female** do... 

male  *• do . . . 

female*' do... 

B1LB8LA. 

Male  laborers* per  week. 

Female  laborers  * do. . . 


Average 
wages. 


$8086 

78  16 

76  16 

46  42 

32  18 

24  99 

49  96 

.1    29  76 

.1    60  81 

76  16 

76  16 

1 

37  00 

.[    26  00 

14  00 

!      20 

14 

1  66 

1  19 

96 

1  66 

1  38 

96 

1  66 

190 

96 

1  19 

3  14 

282 

443 

882 

146 
107 


•  With  lioani and  Unlging. 
'With  board. 

•Wit boot  board. 

•  With  food. 

•  With  food,  and  rent  free. 
*WiCh  f«N»«l.  without  rent  free.* 
'  Wiihmit  board  and  lodging. 

•  With  f  t»1  and  lodging. 
*Wtth  twomeala. 

**Pi-r  wrck  of  84  hours  in  winter  and  87  hours  in  summer,  with  board  and  lodging. 
■*  Bna^d  without  lodging. 
"Without  board  or  lodging. 

Ai*RI<a'LTURAL  LABOR  IN  THE  BERLIN  DISTRICT. 

The  Dain^  er  of  persons  employed  in  agricultural  labor  in  the  consular 
dintrict  of  Berlin  is  estimated  at  450,000,  and  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
folly  one  half  if  not  two  thirds  thereof  are  women.  The  able-bodied 
men,  i»  hen  not  in  the  army,  generally  seek  more  remunerative  employ- 
'iieiit  than  agricultural  labor.  The  (*4>innion  farm-laborers  receive  from 
IV  to  .V»  eeiitH  i>er  day.  * 


SILKSIAN    FARM-LABORERS. 


Every  spring,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  large 
oaabeFB  of  women  and  girls,  recognizable  by  their  field-labor  costumes, 
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pass  daily  thr-ough  the  streets  of  Breslaa  on  their  way  to  Saxony^  where 
they  obtain  employment  in  the  sugar-beet  fields.  At  the  end  of  six  or 
seven  months,  when  the  last  beet  has  been  dug  and  housed,  they  re- 
turn to  their  homes  with  their  earnings,  most  of  which  they  have  saved, 
their  food,  when  not  furnished  by  their  employers,  costing  very  little. 
They  earn  during  their  absence  on  an  average  35  cents  per  day.  They 
get,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  passage  in  fourth -class  cars,  their  tramp 
through  Breslau  being  only  from  one  station  to  another.  From  the 
neighborhood  of  Wartenberg,  Middle  Silesia,  1,200  female  field  workers 
have  this  year  gone  to  Saxony.  An  Upper  Silesian  newspaper,  in  view 
of  this  yearly  increasing  migration,  urges  Silesian  land-owners  to  give 
their  workpeople  better  pay,  and  to  see  that  they  are  better  fed  with 
nutritious  food,  instead  of  the  present  meager  fare,  ^^  which  in  most  cases 
is  supplemented  with  diluted  alcohol."  ^^The  10  to  12  cents  per  day 
that  our  field-women  get,"  continues  the  editor,  ^4s  all  that  their 
work  is  worth,  and  a  change  for  the  better  cannot  be  expected  until  the 
employer  ofi'ers  better  wages  and  better  treatment.^' 

AGRICULTURAL  DAY  LABORERS  OF  SAXONT. 

The  day  laborers  are  not  bound  by  contract.  Either  master  or  laborer 
can  terminate  the  employment  at  any  time.  The  day  laborers  mostly 
live  in  villages,  and  are  often  owners  of  the  houses  they  inhabit,  and 
sometimes  posses*s  small  pieces  of  land.  In  such  cases  they  are  called 
cottagers,  and  are  generally  thrifty  and  intelligent.  The  wives  and 
children  till  the  small  pieces  of  land,  while  the  husbands  work  for  large 
landed  proprietors  in  the  neighborhood.  These  male  laborers  earn  40 
cents  per  day  in  summer  and  28  cents  in  winter.  Female  day  laborers 
earn  20  cents  per  day  in  summer  and  12  cents  in  winter.  The  agricul- 
tural emigrants  to  the  United  States  ai'e  mostly  of  this  class. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  WURTEMBBRG. 

There  are  no  large  farms  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg ;  the  owner 
of  each  piece  of  land  tills  it  in  person.  Farm  hands  are  practically 
unknown.  The  land-owner  and  his  wife  plow,  sow  and  gather  side  by 
side  in  the  field,  or  together  trim  their  vines  and  garner  their  grapes, 
content  if  the  close  of  the  harvest  finds  their  land  unmortgaged  and 
themselves  in  health  and  out  of  debt.  The  question  of  wages^  so  far  as 
such  a  population  goes,  is  simply  a  question  of  the  crops. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN   THE  DANTZIC  DISTRICT. 

Farm  servants  (cottagers)  are  engaged  by  the  half  year  or  year ;  they 
have  a  cottage  with  a  room-closet  and  fire-hearth,  besides  a  piece  of  land 
for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  They  receive  9J  cents  per  day  in  winter 
and  10 J  cents  in  summer.  The  cottager  has  to  provide  for  a  laborer  dur- 
ing harvest  time,  and  his  wife  is  obliged  to  work  during  a  part  of  the 
afternoon.  His  children  may  assist,  for  which  extra  pay  is  given.  The 
day  laborer  he  employs  receives  lOf  cents  per  day  and  food ;  he  sleeps 
in  the  stable  or  barn. 
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XIV.— Trades  and  labor — goyernhent  employ. 


ITa^ct  jMMf  ijr  Me  week  ofiixtjf  hourn  io  the  trades  and  hiborers  in  the  prifitmg  office  of  ike 

German  Empire, 


DMcriptkm  of  employmeot 


Bookbinder* 

TTpe^foonden 

Srtier» 

roTDprr-pLite  priotcn. 

Joisor* 

LUbofcnphen 


ATenge 

wages. 

$5  80 

685 

0  76 

028 

671 

002 

Deaoriptioii  of  employment 


Day  laborers 

Day  laborers,  minors 

Women... 

Photographers 

Engravers 

Apprentices 


Aveiage 


$8  60 
171 
286 
760 
087 
267 


XV.— Printers  and  printing  offices. 

Sfmiememi  ehtneing  the  wages  paid  per  week  to  printers  (d$}nposit<n'§,  preeemoh^ proof -readerSj 

4^.)  in  Germany, 


iJviecription  of  employment 


TfiiapoMitors 

IVoof-readen 

Prres  forefaea 

lijie  sad  female  hands 
PoTtrre 

}.o:*iii«or» 

W 


$12  80 
7  14 
7  14 
7  14 
268 
402 
402 


a 


$8  60 
600 
500 
600 
200 
8  81 


000 
600 
000 


I 

« 


I  a 


16  71 


S90 
623 


GO 


$5  47 
055 
650 


8  67 


s 


$3  60 
475 
2  75 


»« 
3 


$8  84 
404 
0  78 
804 


8  00 
SOO 
0  78 


$5  72 
"6*72 


8  61 


71 
77 
00 
01 
02 


$8 
0 
6 
6 
6 
220 
8  75 
8  81 
080 
4  70 
000 


In  the  character  of  its  maDufactares  andin  the  temper  of  its  laborers, 
Englanil  approaches  nearer  to  the  United  States  than  perhaps  any  other 
country,  and  its  labor  conditions,  therefore,  come  into  more  direct  com- 
petition with  onrs,  than  those  of  any  other  country,  although  Germany 
and  France,  in  these  regards,  press  closely  in  the  wake  of  England. 

The  diffusiveness  of  the  British  reports  necessarily  entailed  more  difiS- 
calties  in  the  matter  of  reducing  them  to  a  comprehensive  illustration 
of  representative  features  than  was  the  case  with  the  German  reports, 
bat  it  is  believed  that  the  following  review  presents  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  principal  phases  and  conditions  of  labor  in  England. 

Consol-General  Merritt,  in  his  valuable  report,  gives  the  following 
from  the  census  of  1881  as  the  occupations  of  the  i>eople  of  England : 


Oceapation. 

fVrfffffinial  riMt 

F'lmwtkr  rlaas 

C.'fiiBiBcrelal  class 

AfTlmltiiral  dass 

ladiMlrial  elaas .. 

laAeAaite  aad  aoa 

'ppoclacu  w  ••••••••••••••■•.««•■•••••••*•••.••• 

Totfs 

Males. 


12,630,002 


Females. 


TotaL 


450,055 

100,120 

647,075 

258,508 

1,645,202 

1, 803, 810 

060.661 

10,467 

960,128 

1.318,344 

64,840 

1,888,184 

4,795.178 

1, 578, 189 

0,373,807 

4,856.250 

0, 930, 619 

14.786»876 

18,834,637  I    26,074,480 
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Tbc  foUowiuf^  snlKlivision  of  tlic  industrial  classes  of  Englaud  is  of 
interest : 

Statement  ahoiiing  th4!  number  of  persons  working  and  dealing  in  the  following  artiolee  : 

Books,  prints,  and  maps 105,042 

Machines  and  implements 267,976 

Honsos,  fnrniture,  and  decorations 786,660 

Carriages  and  harness 87,174 

Ships  and  hoats 54,060 

Chemicals  and  compounds 43,015 

Tohacco  and  pipes '. 22,175 

Board  and  lodging  ..  115,655 

Spirituous  drinks 65,062 

Food 448,664 

Textile  fabrics  (1,453,648) : 

Wool  and  worsted 233,256 

Silk 63,577 

Cotton  and  flax  .^ 584,470 

Unspecified T. 170,345 

Dress 081,105 

Animal  substances 68,202 

Vegetable  substances 166,745 

Mineral  substances  (1,277,592) : 

Miners 441,272 

Stone,  clay,  and  road  making 193,083 

Earthen  and  glass  ware 74, 407 

Iron  and  steel. 361,343 

General  and  unspecified  commodities 816, 243 

Refuse  matters 14,339 

Before  proceeding  to  a  review  of  the  reports  by  consulates,  it  should 
be  stated  that,  excei:t  where  otherwise  noted,  the  wages  are  based  on  full 
time,  and  that  the  net  earnings,  even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, run  at  least  20  per  cent,  below  the  figures  given,  so  that,  as  Con- 
sul-General  Merritt  remarks,  the  official  figures  give  more  flattering 
returns  than  the  reality.  Again,  there  are  trades  which  from  their 
nature  can  only  be  pursued  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year;  but  as  con- 
ditions like  these  prevail  in  almost  every,  country,  the  results  are  more 
or  less  applicable  to  all.  The  only  condition,  therefore,  which  must  be 
specially  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  wage  rates  are  based  on  full  not  real 
time;  and,  as  the  British  workman  prefers  to  run  on  short  time,  say  four 
days  per  week,  and  preserve  his  daily  pay-rate,  rather  than  run  on  full 
time  and  submit  to  a  small  pay  reduction,  this  phase  of  English  labor 
is  worth  considering. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Consul  King  reports  that  living  is  slightly  cheaper  and  wages  slightly 
higher  in  Birmingham  than  in  1878,  when  the  last  report  on  the  labor 
conditions  of  his  district  was  forwarded  to  the  Department.  The  gen- 
eral result,  however,  shows  an  average  decrease  in  wages  throughout 
England  since  1878.  jSTotwithstanding  these  seemingly  favorable  con- 
ditions, the  consul  says  that  the  number  of  unemployed  is  greater  now 
than  then,  and  the  actual  distress  which  exists  is  almost  alarming  in  its 
extent.  The  labor  unions  keep  up  the  wages,  but  they  cannot  find  work 
for  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  idle  hands. 

Speaking  of  local  distress,  he  refers  to  the  hand-made  nail  region, 
where  acute  sufi'ering  exists.  Many  workmen  are  idle,  while  those  who 
are  employed  can  earn  but  little.    This  once  prosperous  trade  is  now 
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sopereeded  by  macbineiy,  and  the  codsuI  sees  uo  e8cai>e  for  the  |)eo]»le 
of  the  district  bat  by  aided  emigration.  All  evidence  is  favorable  to  tlie 
moral  and  ph^'sical  character  of  these  people.  They  are  sober,  iudus- 
triooa  and  intelligent.  The  women  are  specially  representative  of  the 
very  highest  order  of  English  workingwomen. 

The  working  people  of  Birmingham  and  vicinity  are  regarded  by  the 
ooDsal  as  thrifty.  Crimes  arising  from  drunkenness  show  a  very  satis- 
fiietory  decrease,  which  is  attributed  principally  to  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  reading-rooms  and  coU'ee  houses  for  the 
people.  With  the  exception  of  the  nail-making  districts,  where  strikes 
appear  to  be  chronic,  arbitration  is  generally  resorted  to  in  disputes 
between  workmen  and  employers.  On  the  whole,  the  feeling  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed  is  more  kindly  than  of  old,  and  this  is 
mainly  brought  about  by  the  interest  which  the  former  have  recently 
taken  in  the  sociid  welfare  of  their  workmen. 

The  employ^  are  generally  paid  weekly  in  steriing  money,  and  are 
free  to  purchase  their  necessary  supplies  wherever  they  choose. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  of  Birmingham  who 
are  steadily  employed  is  rated  by  the  consul  as  good.  Great  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  construction  of  artisans'  dwellings,  and  the 
portion  of  the  report  treating  thereof  is  highly  interesting. 

The  interviews  with  representative  workingmen,  as  given  by  Mr.  King, 
show  at  once  the  wages  earned  and  the  manner  of  living. 

A  BRUSHMAKER. 

Is  45  years  old;  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  the  eldest  21  and 
the  youngest  12;  a  good  workman,  having  steady  employment; 
can  earn  from  $7.20  to  $8.40  per  week  of  60  hours ;  could  not  sup- 
port his  family  without  the  aid  of  his  wife ;  his  children  also  work ; 
the  total  income  from  all  their  labor — husband,  wife,  and  children — 
is  estimated  at  $583  per  annum.  Outlay  per  year :  Rent  of  house, 
three  rooms,  $44.22;  clothing  for  family,  $97.20;  lood,  $328.53; 
school-tax  for  one  child,  $3.15;  trades-union,  $20.40;  doctoi^s  bill, 
•24J30;  total,  $517.80.  Breakfast,  bread  and  tea  and  butter  or 
bread  and  bacon ;  dinner,  fish  or  meat,  vegetables  and  beer,  tea, 
bread  and  butter;  supper,  bread  and  cheese  and  beer.  Saves  no 
money ;  falls  back  on  his  club  or  trades-union  in  emergencies. 

A  FEMALE   TAOKMAKER. 

A  woman  making  tacks  at  St.  Quintain  said :  ^'I  get  paid  by  the 
thousand;  the  card  price  is  17  cents  per  thousand,  but  1  am  glad  to 
take  the  work  at  14^  cenis,  it  is  so  hard  to  get.  1  work  four  days 
per  week  and  make  $1.16.  My  husband  is  a  gardener  at  the  col- 
lege hud  by,  and  earns  17  shillings  per  week,  but  works  very  long 
hoars;  our  total  income  is  $275.89  ]>er  year.  Mostly  all  the  forges  in 
St.  Quintain  are  closei),  and  women  nailmakers  go  to  Birmingham  to 
do  scrubbing  or  other  work,  walking  4  miles  to  nml  4  from  the  work. 
Has  a  brother  a  nailmaker ;  himself  and  his  wife  both  work  at  the 
trade,  and  earn  about  14  shillings  per  week,  or  6171.88  per  annum; 
after  paying  rent  and  fuel  for  the  forge  they  have  $2.43  per  week 
fbr  food  and  fuel;  their  foo<l  consists  of  what  (hey  call  bread  and 
batter,  but  I  call  it  ^  bread  and  sciapo,'  with  a  bit  of  bacon  at 
tinies;  they  hardly  ever  sA  fresh  meat;  1  do  not  think  the  children 
get  enough  to  eat.  I  never  knew  so  much  sufiering  among  the 
peq>le,  many  of  them  are  starving.'' 
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Average  wages  per  week  to  glasemakera  in  Berlin. 


DMorlpti<m  of  employment. 


Blowen . 
Sfaearert. 
lOxen.. 


Ayentge 
wages. 


16  41 
600 
8  57 


DesoripiioD  of  employment. 


Carriers 

Laborers 

Basket  makers 


Aversge 
wages. 


$1  43 
2  14 
2  14 


Average  wages  per  week  to  glaesmakere  in  Bremen. 


Description  of  employment. 


Plate-glass  makers 

Hollow-glsss  makers 

BotUe  makers 

Grinders 

Melters 

Glassmakers*  assistants 
Apprentices 


Average 

wages. 

18  10 

6  70 

5  70 

7  20 

6  60 

8  30 

$1  00 

Description  of  employment. 


Pattern  maken 

Pot  makers 

Pot  tenders  

Clay  workers  and  packers. 

Other  assistants 

Women  and  girls 


Average 


3  10 

440 

220 

1  09 

172 

06 

Average  wages  paid  perweek  to  porcelain  workers  in  Brtslan, 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
i  wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


Hesd  painters  and  foremen 
Painters  and  tamers 


Soffgsr-tnmers  and  decorators. 
Kilnbonse  workers 


16  43  I  GUzers  (femsles). 
4  16  I  Women  workers.. 
3  15  !  Minors 

2  28   ' 


Average 


$1  31 
1  20 
105 


v.— Mines  and  mining. 


Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  GQ  to  72  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  mines  im  SilSsia, 


Description  of  employment 


COAL  KINBS.* 


Mine  laborers  . . 
Ootside  laborers 

Women 

Minors 


IROM  MU»S.t 


Miners  : 

Bngineers  and  smiths. . 
Masons  and  carpenters 

Laborers 

Women  and  minors 


'  Average 
wsges. 


Description  of  employment. 


ZINC  AND  LKAD  KINSS.! 


$2  07 

2  10 

1  10 

03 


2  50 
2  88 
2  88 
1  84 
07 


Miners 

Laborers  in  mines  .. 
Laborers  assistsjits. 
Ontside  laborers  . . . 

Women 

Overlookers 

Minors 


Average 


$2  40 
1  06 
1  82 
1  02 

1  08 

2  70 
108 


*Nnmber  of  persons  employed  in  and  abont  these  coal  mines,  40,303,  of  which  3,270  are  women,  and 
327  boys. 

t  Number  of  persons  employed  in  and  abont  these  iron  mines,  4.614,  of  which  1,625  are  females. 

tNomberof  persons  employed  in  and  about  these  lead  and  sine  mines,  0,870,  of  which.  2,306  sre 
women,  and  620  are  boys  and  girls. 
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Awmrtige  wmgmp^idper  monti^  in  mines  and  mining  in  ike  Barmen  dieirid. 


$80  85 

I* 30  35 

Hevar: 

24  99 

19  «4 

miflffv* 10  07 

Dajlaborent  13  57 

B«y»: 7  62 

Gas  Md  water  litteraf 19  21 

FmmmbI 25  71 


Carpenteret $19  20 

Locknnitbst 18  92 

BJftckamilhst    18  92 

Tinamithst 19  20 

Coal  overaeerat 82  13 

Coal  overaeera,  asaiatanta; 19  64 

Wagonernt  28  90 

Women  (in  lead  and  ailrer  mineat)  —  9  64 

Bookkeepera* 42  85 

Clerka* 82  13 


*  Elfht  hoars  per  day. 


t  Twelve  honra  per  day. 


t  Ton  hours  per  day. 


VI.— Railway  employiSs. 

Average  wa^  paid  per  week  to  railwajf  employee  (those  engaged  about  stationSf  ae  well  ae 
tkoee  engaged  on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  j-c)  in  Germany. 


Description  of  employment. 


Trk>i(raph  operatora 

EB|^n*ei* 

(roafda 


4 


Brmki 


Freight  and  bacgafe  master . 


Bremen. '  Breslan 


$5  50 
7  70 
500 
4  40 

10  00 


Pnrtrrs 


Car  ahoaiers 


8  50 


4  28 


880 


KehL 


' 

$6  00 
570' 

$8  25 

4  61 

5  72 

3  60 
2  40 

440 

5  20 



5  20 

536 

4  81 

4  30 
4  30 

4  81 

2  52 

846 


Average  wages  paid  per  annum  to  railway  employ^  in  Bamifen, 


Descriptioa  of  employment. 


Honra 
of  labor 
per  day. 


iaapcctors* 

MrtioM  inspectors*  aasiatanta*  . 

Track  faaapeetors* 

Trark  inspoctora'  assistant  a*  . . . 

Caahieia 

T*hgtiaph  operstors. 

T^lrcraph  epeKators'saaiafant 
'  vrlEs .•••••••••  -•  .••• 

S«periatcad«iits  of  tranaporta- 

SoyeriatSMdeats  of  transporta- 

]'"  I 

* "■*        ( 

.............. .1 


12 
\i 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


0 

9 

10 

12 


o^raTofii  '     Description  of  employment. 


'  Honra 
of labor 
'per  day. 


$642  00'  Eufrine  driverst 12 

416  00  1  Stokerst    12 

428  50  Cooductorst i  12 

2a>  00  Brakement 12 

535  50  BafTgaffo  maaterat 12 

293  45  Gangmaalera 12 

196  35  1  Carrecordcra «  12 

196  35  Switchmen 12 

Track  watchmen 12 

642  50  Porters 12 

Sbuntera 12 

416  50  SUtion  laborers 12 

321  00  •  Coal  heavera       12 

303  45  Nif;ht  watchmen 1  12 

303  45'  Car  cleaners... 12 


Annnal 
eaminga. 


I 


80 
90 


$490  80 
232  05 
106  35 
178  50 
241 
237 
160  15 
226  10 
160  65 
106  35 
160  65 
160  65 
160  66 
160  65 
160  65 


*  Bmi.  AbpI.  and  light  free. 

t  la  addition  to  tbotr  regular  wages,  train  leailera  and  enj^ne  drivera  receive  at  the  end  of  each 
2|  eeataper  Gorman  mflemade;  oondnctors  and  baggage  masters  2  cents,  and  stokers  and 
1|  cents. 
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FACTOBY  LABOB  IK  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAia). 

(bonsai  Lathrop  selects  Trowbrid^,  a  factory  town  of  12,000  inhabit- 
ants in  his  district,  as  a  place  which  shows  factory  life  in  England  in 
its  most  favorable  light.  It  is  entirely  a  mannfactnriug  town,  in  the 
middle  of  a  fertile,  agricultnral  conntry.  It  has  given  many  operatives 
to  American  mills,  and  in  all  its  labor  conditions  may  be  considered  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  phases  of  English  factory  life. 

The  average  wages  of  the  men  in  the  Trowbriilge  woolen  factories  are 
estimated  at  $5.44  per  week.  The  average  wages  paid  to  418  women 
in  one  leading  factory  are  given  as  $2.66  per  week,  and  in  another  at 
$3.02  per  week.  These  wages,  adds  the  consul,  wonld  not  support  life 
unaided;  but,  generally,  these  women  are  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the 
male  open^tives ;  neither  could  the  male  wages  alone  sustain  the  aver- 
age Euglish  families,  and  so  the  children  in  their  turn  contribute  to  the 
general  fund  by  also  working  in  the  factories.  Boys  and  girls,  when 
employetl,  earn  from  $2.25  to  $2.40  per  week.  Thus,  to  enable  a  Trow- 
bridge family  to  live,  every  member— husband,  wife,  and  children — 
works  in  the  mills.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  conditions  which 
surround  labor  in  this  representative  factory  town  are  not  much  differ- 
ent from  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  similar  towns  in  France  and 
Grermany.  <^  Notwithstanding  the  favorable  agricultural  conditions 
which  surround  Trowbridge,"  adds  the  consul,  ^^  giving  the  working- 
people  cheap  and  wholesome  food  products,  aided  by  flourishing  co- 
operative stores,  the  combined  earnings  of  the  family  are  barely  suf- 
cient  for  its  support."  The  operatives  are  steady  and  law-abiding,  and 
drunkenness  is  rare. 

In  reporting  thirteen  interviews  with  Trowbridge  operatives,  pur- 
posely selected  for  their  steadiness  and  trustworthiness,  representing 
the  best  element  of  factory  life.  Consul  Lathrop  says  that  only  two 
were  able  to  save  anything.  One  of  these  has  a  weekly  income,  earned 
by  himself  and  three  children,  of  $8.03  per  week,  the  other  a  weekly  in- 
come, earned  by  himself  and  wife,  of  $7.29.  Without  the  labor  of  the 
wife  the  family  resources  are  insufficient,  and  when  the  husband  and 
wife  both  work,  the  home  suffers  and  the  children  are  neglected. 

Consul  Lathrop  concludes  his  leport  with  the  following  comparisons 
between  labor  in  his  district  and  in  the  United  States : 

1.  No  class  of  laborer  is  as  intelligent  as  the  corresponding  class 
in  the  United  States. 

2.  In  consequence  of  this  the  laborer  here  is  not  so  valuable  to 
his  employer  as  in  the  United  States.  He  is  less  receptive  and  re- 
tentive of  ideas,  requires  more  oversight  and  direction,  and  accom- 
plishes less  in  a  day. 

3.  His  wages  are  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

4.  There  is  not  a  corresponding  cheapness  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities. Bent  is  cheaper,  but  if  the  laborer  spends  less  here  in 
other  directions  it  is  because  he  does  without  or  bnys  inferior 
articles,  and  not  because  the  general  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper 
here  than  in  the  United  States. 

5.  The  employment  of  women  is  more  general  than  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  some  female  member  contributing  towards  the  sup- 
port of  almost  every  laborer's  family. 

6.  The  laboring  cla/sses  are  not  so  self-respecting  or  respected 
here  as  in  the  United  States. 
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YIU. — Seamen's  wages. 

p9ld  per  wnonih  to  $mfmen  {offieen  and  men)— distinguishing  between  ooeanf  ooaet 
tmd  river  navigoHon,  and  between  sail  and  $team — in  Germany. 

WAGES  PAID  PBB  MONTH  IN  BREMEN. 


CmftmiD». 
Finiofllcan 


Third  oHleen. 

Carpeai 

Cooks 


Chief  oDfiiieen . . 
ScoomI  eociaoen 
Third  ensueon . 


Octoa  MiHBC  ohipo : 
CoptolBO 


Coo^ 


$40  00 

29  76 

19  00 

15  60 

19  00 

19  00 

11  80 

62  60 

85  75 

85  75 

17  00 

12  60 

29  75 

26  18 

16  40 

20  15 

20  00 

Ocean  sailing  ships— Continaed : 

Boatswains 

Stewards 

Sailmakers 

Seamen 


Coast  stoamen : 

Captains 

Mates 

Seamen 

Engineers  ... 
Firemen 


BiTcr  steamers: 

Captains 

Carpenters . . 
DeoK-haDda., 
Engineers . . . 
Firemen 


$16  66 

10  00 
14  75 

11  90 

29  75 
28  80 
1187 

30  23 
12  76 

17  86 
12  86 
10  71 
16  40 
12  86 

6BAMBN*S  MONTHLY  WAGES  IK  STETTIN. 


Deoorf ption  of  tmsoL 


Bi 
Ri 


at 

snJliageraA 


aatt. 


SaOora. 


$11  42 
10  00 
14  87 
9  04 
18  56 
13  66 


IX. — Shop  wages. 


memik  •»  hanke,  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  ^o.,  to  males  and  femdleSf  in 

Oermanff. 


Dosartpitton  of  omploymeBt. 


DST  flooM  not 

7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.) 


with  hoard 
Ao.... 


FASCT  VTOI 


Gvl 


burg. 


$84  40 
06  80 
42  46 
29  60 


2180 
726 


$2!  75 

19  76 

29  80 

23  80 

2  60 


Btntt- 
gMi. 


$47  70 
29  75 


29  75 
28  80 


860 
17  86 


Bannen. 


$86  40 
86  40 


26  80 
13  90 


16  90 


Sonne- 
berg. 


Stettls. 


$36  70 


10  10 
7  60 


22  90 
1170 


$87  60 


M  80 

•7  14 


*8  66 
'i4  28 


$20  00 


20  80 
19  04 


712 


wn  pcohaUy  wHh  board  iadiidod,  althongh  not  so  designated  in  the  consnrs  report. 
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Wages  in  glassworhs. — Cousiil  Dockery  gives  the  followiDg  statistics 
concerning  the  wages  earned  in  a  glass-bottle  factory  in  Le^s, 
the  informant  stating  that  they  were  the  bigbest  wages  paid  iu  all 
England : 

In  glass- works  in  Leeds  bibor  is  divided  into  "sbifts,"  six  bonrs 
per  shift,  as  to  time,  and  into  cbairs  as  to  division  of  labor.  The 
**  chair  "  consists  of  only  fonr  persons,  viz,  bottle-maker,  blower,  ap- 
prentice, and  boy.  The  average  earnings  i)er  chair  per  week  are 
given  as  follows:  Bottle-maker,  $il;  blower,  $9.60;  apprentice^ 
$1.20;  boy,  $1.20.  In  the  United  States,  so  the  consul  was  in- 
formed, ten  boys  are  in  each  chair  under  the  bottle-maker  and 
blower,  or  twelve  persons  to  the  chair,  and  his  informant  also  said 
that  the  output  per  chair  is  twice  as  much  as  in  England  and  of 
superior  quality.  Men  packers  get  $5.80  per  week ;  laborers,  $4.50 ; 
female  employes,  $1.92;  furnace-men,  $6.58 ;  mold-makers,  $6.04 — 
all  per  week. 

The  following  statement,  given  to  Mr.  Dockery  by  a  first-class  iron 
refiner,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  manner  iu  whfch  this  class  of  ar- 
tisans lives: 

An  iron  refiner,  forty-nine  years  old,  has  a  wife  and  four  children, 
the  eldest  a  boy  of  eighteen,  the  youngest  a  girl  of  eight ;  earns  $8 
per  week ;  his  eldest  son  earns  $1.68,  and  bis  eldest  daughter  $1.02 
per  week,  making  a  total  earning  of  $10.70  per  week ;  the  boy  is  an 
apprentice  at  the  file  trade,  and  the  girl  runs  a  machine  in  a  cloth- 
ing bouse.  Food. — Breakfast:  Bread  and  cotfee  or  tea.  Dinner: 
Potatoes  and  meat  or  bacon.  Supper:  Same  as  breakfast.  Occa- 
sionally the  children  go  without  sui»per.  Only  manages  *'to  keep 
body  and  soul  together." 

Miners^  wages, — The  following  average  rates  of  wages  paid  per  day 
of  9  hours  in  and  about  the  coal  and  ironstone  mines  of  South  and  West 
Yorkshire  will  prove  interesting  to  Ameiic^an  miners:  Coal  miners, 
$1.18;  trammers  and  fillers,  $1.08;  ordinary  trammers,  54  cents;  bye- 
workmen,  96  cents;  oif  bands,  96  cents  ;  jiggers,  60 cents;  hangers  on, 
96  cent«;  fire-triers,  $1.20;  deputies,  $1.32.  Top  hands:  Joiners,  90 
cents;  bankmen  and  screeners,  96  cents;  boys,  36  cents;  engine  tend- 
ers, $1.26;  oft' hands,  84  cents. 

Mr.  Dockerj^  considers  the  condition  of  labor  in  Leeds  as  having  im- 
proved during  the  last  six  years,  and  that  this  improvement  is  wholly 
due  to  the  education  of  the  working  people,  as  the  rates  of  wages  and 
l)rices  of  food  have  shown  no  appreciable  change  during  that  time. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
working  classes  of  Liverpool,  which  gave  that  city  the  name  of  »*tho 
black  8[)ot  on  the  Mersey,"  although,  as  might  be  expe<!ted  from  the 
bad  example  of  dissolute  seamen,  intemperance  is  too  often  attendant 
upon  labor  in  all  large  sea-port  cities.  In  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  working-])eo[»les'  homes  in  Liverpool, 
Consul  Packard  reports  that  the  municipal  government,  availing  itself 
of  i)owers  conferre<l  by  recent  legislation,  seeks  to  remedy  the  evils  com- 
plained of  in  this  regard  by  the  destruction  of  unwholesome  dwellings. 
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XI. — AaBIGULTUBAX  WAGES. 


fl'a^mpaid  to  offriculiMral  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Germany. 


DMciiptkHB  of  employment. 


ATorage 
wrnge*. 


Description  of  employment. 


▲▼enme 
wAgee. 


ALBACI  LOREAINI. 

}-.>rm  labott'rt  * ^ per  veAT. 

N»rraat  yixls* tto... 

luboii-re*  perday. 

La'Mirrni  (darinchanrec;)* do... 

La^M>tvr»  (doring harreat)' do... 

MAXONT. 

Ujte  labowre  I  peryear. 

f  •  Bttle  labotvra  * do  .. 

^.fcV  Uborrrs: 

lo  aammer per  day. 

Id  winter do... 

F*>male  Uboren : 

Id  aamaier do. . . 

la  winter do... 


uaAXD  Dl  CHY  or  OLDCNBUBG. 


$67  30  • 
30  00 
40 
60 

80 

1 

44  26 

22  84 

•t  ittaUeflBaii  * per  year 

■-  -  .......do  . 

do.. 

— ..  do.. 
.  .....  do. . 

do.. 

do  . 


•^•.  ;ilcbi»y* 

^  r^t  leinale  aerrant  '.. 

t  <r*X  datr>naid* 

'*»  'Mod  dalri;  maMl  > 

>•  t  ood  female  ferrant ' 

vaaa* perday.. 

L.khurer«*   peryear.. 

do — 

perday. 

do  . . 


Hkrrrat«rs' 
iJ.rT«-»t«T»*. 


»ri  TTbAKT  DISTRICT. 


40 
28 

20 
12 


100  00 
50  00 

17  70 
35  40 
35  40 

18  75 
12  00 

65 
81  25 
54  75 
50 
80 
55 


*«'aU>  kaoda'    per  year. 

I>k-.  lAiMCvnMnale * per  week. 

Utiorrrs  fematea * do... 


do 
.per  year. 


57  12 

1  00 

1  43 

100 

80  04 

BABmX  DUTBICT. 

Shepherds* peryear.. 

Garaenera* do.... 

Coachmen* i do.... 

CoohR,  female  * do 

Chambermaids  * do 

Servant  girls  * do ... . 

¥wnai  hands, male* do 

Farm  hands,  female  * do — 

Day  laborers  * do 

Carpenters  * do — 

Blacksmiths* do 

TllURIHOIA. 

Honsekeepera  " per  year . . 

Cooks  ' do .... 

Serranta* do — 

Laborers,  male  (summer)  * —  per  day. . 
Laborers,  female  (snmmer)* do 

CRKFBLD  DISTRICT. 

First  laborer *• per  week.. 

Sc>cond  laborer  "» ^ do — 

Third  laborer** do — 

Fii St  stableman** do.... 

Second  stableman  ** do — 

Third  stableman** do  .. 

Hoasekeeper  ** do 

Herder  (in  charge  of  cattle *•) . .  .do — 

First  maid  servant  •• do — 

Maid  of  all  work »* do....l 

Transient  laborer;  male  ** do 

female  ** do. . . 

male  ** do... 

female*' do... 

8ILB8IA. 

Malelaborers* perweek. 

Female  laboreis  * do. . . 


$80  85 

76  16 

76  16 

46  42 

32  13 

24  00 

49  08 

29  75 

60  81 

76  16 

76  16 

37  00 

26  00 

14  00 

20 

14 

1  66 

1  10 

95 

1  66 

138 

95 

1  55 

1  90 

96 

1  10 

3  14 

2  82 

448 

882 

145 
107 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 
» With  board. 

•Wit bout  board. 

«  With  food. 

■  With  food,  and  rent  free. 

*With  fooil.  without  rent  (Vee.* 

'  Without  boanl  and  lodging. 

•  With  r.  <vl  ami  lodging. 

« With  two  meala.  .,  ^       ^      j,  ,_^ 

**P(  r  w<  ek  of  M  hours  in  winter  and  87  hours  in  summer,  with  board  and  lodging. 
"  Bna*d  without  lodging. 
*>  Without  board  or  lodging. 

AGBIiJULTUEAL  LABOR  IN  THE  BERLIN  DISTRICT. 

The  nnra'er  of  persons  eiiipUiyetl  in  agricultural  labor  in  the  consular 
diVtrict  of  Berlin  is  eatimate<l  at  450,000,  and  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
folly  one  half  if  not  two  thirds  thereof  are  women.  The  able-bodied 
men,  when  not  in  the  army,  generally  sock  more  remunerative  employ- 
nieiil  than  agricultural  labor.  The  coimnon  farm-laborers  receive  from 
:iU  to  .f^  centH  i>er  day.  * 

SILKSIAN   FAKM-LABOREBS. 

Every  spring,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  large 
oambm  of  women  and  girls,  recognizable  by  their  field-labor  costumes, 
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general  retailers  to  reduce  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life^  and  the 
present  competitive  warfare  tends  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  by  Cheapening  their  supplies. 

Great  interest  in  the  furnishing  of  cheap  and  healthful  homes  to  the 
working  classes  is  being  manifested  by  capitalists  in  London.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  consul-general  refers  to  a  district  near  Paddington.  where 
the  system  of  cottage  tenements  is  in  successful  operation.  In  this  dis- 
trict are  about  3,00i)  houses,  containing  a  population  of  15,000.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  the  whole  having  a  neat  and 
tasteful  appearance.  These  cottages  rent  for  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  week. 
Churches,  schools  and  stores,  in  connection  with  this  artisan  city,  fill 
out  the  general  design  and  supply  every  want. 

HOW  LONDON  MECHANICS  LIVE. 

ConsulGeneral  Merritt  gives  the  results  of  an  interview  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  better  class  of  workmen,  which  illustrates  the  mode 
of  life  of  a  sober  and  industrious  mechanic : 

Is  an  engine-driver  in  electric  works;  52  years  of  age;  has  a  wife 
and  3  children ;  the  eldest  boy  earns  $2.44  per  week ;  his  own  earn- 
ings are  $9.72;  in  1882  his  wages  were  $12.12 ;  hours  of  labor  70^  i>er 
week ;  steady ;  does  iiot  drink ;  tries  to  be  as  contented  as  possible ; 
total  annual  income  of  self  and  son,  $624.  Expenses :  House  rent, 
$106  per  annum ;  society  dues,  $8.90 ;  insurance  on  lives  of  self 
and  family,  $44.32;  food,  $280;  this  leaves  about  $186  for  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  clothes,  schooling,  medicine,  omnibns-fare,  &c. 
Were  it  not  for  the  earnings  of  his  son  he  could  not  support  hfs 
family ;  has  enough,  but  none  to  spare. 

FEMALE  LABOR  IN  LONDON. 

The  consul-general  treats  of  female  labor  in  England  at  some  length 
and  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  clearly  showing  that  throughout  the 
Kingdom  woman  is  becoming  a  prominent  factor  in  many  branches  of 
commerce  and  industrial  occupations.  This  phase  of  the  question  is 
referred  to,  however,  in  the  r&tuinS  for  England,  and  only  that  part  of 
the  report  which  deals  with  female  labor  in  London  is  introduced  here. 

The  consul-general  estimates  the  wages  earned  by  female  laborers  in 
London  as  ruling  at  about  half  of  those  earned  by  male  laborers  in  similar 
employments;  rarely  do  they  get  two-thirds  of  the  rates  paid  to  men, 
while  very  frequently  they  are  cut  down  to  even  lower  figures.  Female 
laborers  in  certain  trades  in  the  East  End  connt  their  wages  by  pennies 
instead  of  shillings,  although  a  fair  minimum  may  be  estimated  at  $1.50 
per  week  without  board,  while  the  hours  of  labor  range  from  9J  to  16 
hours  per  day,  the  poorest  paid  working  the  longest  hours,  as  usual. 
The  tendency,  however,  is  toward  shorter  hours,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  extend  the  ten-hour  law  to  shops  as  well  as  to  factories. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  female  laborers  of  London  is  described 
by  the  consul-general  as  very  good.  London  being  one  of  the  most 
healthful  cities  in  the  world,  nowhere  is  the  sturdy  vigor  of  the  English 
constitution  more  apparent  than  among  the  women  employes  of  that 
city.  Indeed,  since  the  factory  law  has  gone  into  operation  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  well-being  of  the  women  workers  of  England  has  shown 
marked  improvement. 
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MANCHESTER. 

The  general  trade  and  other  wafreo  paid  in  Manchester  and  vicinity 
will  be  folly  set  forth  in  the  risumf  for  England  and  again  in  the  gen- 
eral recapitulation  showing  the  comparative  rates  of  wages  between 
those  which  rale  in  that  country  and  those  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
therefore  only  necessary  to  refer  here  to  such  particular  conditions  as 
cannot  be  expressed  in  figures,  but  which  in  many  ways  are  of  moment 
iu  illustrating  the  real  conditions  of  labor. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  living  in  Manchester,  Consul  Shaw  writes 
as  follows  : 

American  work-people,  as  a  whole,  would  not  live  under  the  con- 
ditions in  forcq  here  among  operatives,  nor  could  they  be  induced 
to  adopt  the  English  system.  Here  whole  families  live  in  the  mills 
and  are  satisfied  to  do  so.  Here  the  children  are  compelled  to  help 
p  ly  the  family  expense. 

Great  numbers  of  houses  visited  by  me  contained  each  only  one 
living  room,  and  this  served  as  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting  room, 
and  In  Mome  instances,  also,  bed-room.  Into  some  of  these  small 
bouses  large  families  are  crowded,  and  the  manner  of  life  is  almost 
necessarily  demoralizing  and  unfortunate. 

In  regard  to  the  habits  and  general  condition  of  the  working-people 
of  Manchester,  Consul  Shaw  considers  them  on  the  whole  as  steady  and 
f ruHtworthy,  being  more  thrift^'  and  better  ofl;*  than,  perhaps,  the  work- 
ing-fieople  of  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  majority, 
h«iwever,  save  very  little  after  paying  current  expenses,  and  inteni|)er- 
anoe,  although  i)erhaps  on  the  decline,  is  still  a  deplorable  evil  among 
them. 

The  feeling  between  employers  and  the  employed  has  greatly  improved 
aiiNse  1878,  principally  on  account  of  the  more  perfect  organization  of 
both  capital  and  labor,  whereby  all  disputes  are  submitted  to  intelli- 
gent arbitration.  Public  opinion,  which  formerly  looked  on  while 
Mtrikei*  and  lockouts  ran  their  careers  of  strife,  stagnation,  dentruction 
and  general  huflfering  bas  also  had  much  to  do  in  forcing  both  labor  and 
caiiital  to  settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration  and  mutual  concesHiouM. 

Coutial  Shaw's  i*ej>ort  deals  at  much  length  and  in  an  intei'estiug  man- 
ner with  trades-unions,  co-operative  societies,  co-oi>erative  stores,  and  the 
Uwsaud  regulatfous  governing  labor  within  the  mills  and  factories.  That 
portion  of  his  rei>ort  dealing  with  the  question  of  ^^co  operative  mills'^ — 
mills  wherein  the  employ^,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  are  also  sharers 
ID  the  profits  and  practically  partners  in  the  concern — ^is  particularl3* 
interesting. 

The  i»erfect  working  of  an  Oldham  cotton  mill,  where  everything 
inov«^  with  the  preciaion  of  a  well-disciplined  army,  is  particularly 
worthy  of  careful  iierusal.  The  fact  that  the  British  cotton  industry- 
controls  riie  world's  markets  is  principally  due  to  this  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  capital,  machinery,  labor,  and  facility  for  the  distribution  of  the 
product. 

FEMALE  LABOB  IN  MANCHEfiTEB. 

The  total  number  of  females  employed  in  the  mechanical  and  mann- 
factoriog  industries  of  Manchester  and  Salford  is  estimated  by  Consul 
Shaw  at  about  80,000,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  indus- 
triesy  and  numbers  of  employes  engaged  therein:  Cotton  and  tiax 
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mills,  24,000;  dreAsmakiug,  shoemakin^,  and  haberdashery,  17,009; 
domestic  Ber vice,  office-keepers,  &c.,  24,000;  builders,  house-faraishers, 
&c.,  1,000 ;  wool,  silk,  and  all  other  textile  industries  outside  of  cotton, 
0,200.  These  numbers  represent  actual  workers  only,  and  those  carry- 
ing on  business  in  their  own  names;  the  many  females  keeping  stores 
and  shops  carried  on  under  their  husband's  names,  females  engaged  in 
domestic  service  for  their  parents,  &c.,  are  not  included.  These,  and 
others  who  do  not  possess  any  business  occupation,  number  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford  about  140,000. 

Female  wages. — Female  operatives  in  the  factories  earn  the  followiiig 
weekly  wages:  Drawing-frame  tenters,  $2.43  to  84.38;  slubbiug- frame 
tenters,  $3.65  to  $4.3S ;  throstle  spinners,  $2.92 ;  winders,  $2.43  to 
$4.80;  beam  warpers,  $4.38  to  $4.86;  weavers,  $1.22  to  $1.46.  The 
female  opeitttives  being  paid  by  piecework,  it  is  hacd  to  arrive  at  a  true 
average,  but  Consul  Shaw  sets  down  the  average  wages  of  the  women 
operatives  of  Manchester  at  $3.65  per  week. 

The  hours  of  female  labor  in  Manchester  are  56^  per  week  in  facto- 
ries, and  from  8  to  9  per  day  in  retail  shops. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  working  classes  of 
Manchester  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  large 
mai'ufacturing  center. 

The  effects  of  female  employment  in  Manchester  are  not  considered 
as  having  any  lowering  tendency  on  the  wages  paid  to  the  males,  while 
on  the  general  wealth  of  the  community  female  labor  has  a  beneficial 
effect. 


NBWCASTLBON-TYNE. 

In  drawing  comparisons  between  the  condition  of  trade  in  the  North 
of  England  in  1878  and  that  which  now  prevails.  Consul  Locke,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  in  his  noteworthy  report,  says: 

The  condition  of  trade  on  the  Tyne  today  is  even  worse  thaii  at 
the  same  time  in  1878,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  immediate  recov- 
ery. This  great  depression  has  naturally  affected  labor  in  ^11  its 
branches,  and  wages  have  fallen  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of 
business. 

Shipbuilding. — The  building  of  ships,  writes  Consul  Locke,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  in  the  north  of  England.  At  present  this 
industry  is  ar  a  standstill.  During  the  latter  part  of  1883  a  sudden  re- 
cession occurred  in  this  trade,  which  up  to  that  time  was  seemingly  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  The  market  was  overdone,  and  a  sudden  col- 
lapse wsis  the  result  With  hundreds  of  vessels  lying  idle  at  the  docks, 
no  new  contracts  could  be  secured,  and  the  builders  discharged  tlieir 
employes.  Skilled  laborers  unexpectedly  found  themselves  out  of  work, 
or  at  least  working  on  short  time,  and  now,  writes  the  consul,  the  T^^ne 
ship  yards  present  a  scene  of  idleness.  The  workmen  employed  at 
present  in  the  Tyne  yards  earn  from  $t».80  ])aid  to  painters,  to  $8.50 
paid  to  pattern-makers  and  ship-carpenters,  per  week. 

Minertf  wages. — Coal  mining  is  the  chararteristio  industr}'  of  New- 
castle, and  coal  the  great  product  of  the  north  of  England.  Its  mines 
and  miners,  wages  and  general  conditions,  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
representative  of  their  kind  in  England.  The  number  of  men  employed 
underground  in  the  mines  of  Northumberland  in  1883  is  given  as  19,542, 
and  in  Durham  60,585,  a  total  in  both  counties  of  80,127  miners. 
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The  following  statement  compares  the  wages  per  week  paid  to  the 
mtnen  in  1878  and  1884: 


DeacriptioB  of  •mploTmont. 

1878. 

1884. 

H«««ra 

16  90 
6  30 

6  52 
6  88 
6  72 

5  04 
0  UO 

6  40 
6  88 
4  68 

4  50 
6  04 

5  64 

4  80 
3  96 

5  04 
5  28 
S  04 
5  62 

5  16 

3  90 

6  72 
584 

4  32 

16  72 
6  60 

Dvpatie* 

Wmduig -. 

5  88 

HftQliPC-    r.-T,        .-,-rT--T-r T--»,--,,.T»...^... 

6  76 

Paaiplnff _ ^.^ r...T..... 

6  76 

■    tUB|P«W|t......... - 

F*D           -       ...  „,,,.T-r,^  -,-,. r r-r-^-.-  ,,.T, -.-..,  ,. t  ........................  m       .. 

5  84 

L<K«aiOtlT« .       X 

6  24 

9lkif|«tfa ^ T, -r-,'-.      rw........ 

4  68 

6  81 

FircMcn 

4  U2 

FvnACframi    , 

8  84 

Haod  patten. 

5  ^6 

Poam  patt<>rs 

4  66 

BrrfcfTft       



6  24 

biTc«ii»r« 

4  20 

Ordiurr  fwiitha 

6  28 

IMlcramit^a   

5  28 

J«<la«r» 

6  28 

S  52 

5  28 

4  08 

6  84 

rok«  fitter*  

5  76 

C«k«  Ikimm 

4  44 

The  majority  of  the  foregoing  laborers,  that  is^  all  the  married  men, 
with  the  exception  of  putters  and  cokemen,  are  given  houses  rent  iree, 
aiMl  coaly  each  paying  12  cents  per  fortnight  for  loading  the  coal.  It 
will  be  noted  by  the  foiegoiug  list  that,  with  few  exceptions,  there 
baa  been  considerable  decrease  in  wages  since  1878. 

Waffen  in  the  iron-works. — ^The  iron  industry  is  one  of  the  leading  trades 
in  the  north  of  England.  Consul  Locke  reports  a  general  depres- 
sion in  this  industry,  although  not  nearly  so  serious  as  that  which  is 
seen  in  shipbuilding  and  some  other  trades.  Many  of  the  large  iron- 
works are  running  on  three  quarters  time  with  greatly  reduced  staffs, 
whil«  others  have  suspended  altogether.  The  weekly  wages  paid  in 
the  blast  furnaces,  forges  and  plate-mills  in  the  north  of  England  will 
be  found  in  the  general  recapitulation  showing  the  wages  paid  in  the 
iodaatries  of  the  various  countries  in  Europe,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  being 
taken  as  representing  the  ship-building,  coal-mining,  and  iron-work 
and  foondry  industries  of  England. 

Consul  Locke  reports  the  present  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
as  in  DO  material  degree  differing  from  those  which  ruled  in  1878, 
aitbongb  during  the  ^' good  times"  of  1882  and  1883  the  prices  wen^ 
higher.  This  shows  that  food  prices  are  very  sensitive  to  the  prevalent 
rates  of  wages,  and  that  the  working  people  eat  more  and  spend  more 
freely  when  trade  is  brisk  and  wages  good  than  in  times  of  depression. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  proportion  of  miners  \n  the  district  whose 
boars  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  labor  itself,  are  considered  as  having  a 
tendency  to  drive  operatives  to  the  public  houses,  all  things  considered, 
Consul  Locke  considers  the  working  classes  of  the  district  as  steady  and 
trastworthy,  although  little  inclined  to  be  saving.  He  gives  an  ilhistra- 
tioo  of  this  improvidence  in  the  strike  of  the  engineers  in  Sunderland, 
who,  alter  the  exhaustion  of  their  society  funds,  had  become  reduced  to 
such  straita,  that  at  the  time  his  report  was  written  committees  were  be- 
ing formed  to  canvass  the  town  for  funds  to  support  the  families  of  the 
•Isikera.    The  number  of  families  in  want,  including  those  of  other 
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trades  abut  oat  by  the  strike  of  the  enguieers,  was  about  5,000.  The 
strike  had  lasted  two  months  at  the  date  wheu  the  report  was  mailfHl, 
aud  the  cousul  reported  both  strikers  and  employers  as  being  deter- 
mined to  keep  up  the  fight. 

Tbe  cousul  states  that  the  public  house  is  the  principal  bank  where 
the  workiugmeu  of  his  district  deposit  tlieir  savings. 

The  labor  organizations  iu  the  north  of  England  are  both  numerous 
and  powerful :  indeed  there  is  no  trade  without  its  union  and  no  work- 
ingman  who  does  not  belong  to  one  or  more  protective  and  l>eneficent 
societies.  The  union  proper  regulates  all  the  trade  conditions,  such  as 
hours  of  labor,  wages,  &c.,  and  these  rules  are  equally  binding  on  mem- 
bers and  non-members.  Happily  these  unions  have  substituted  arbi- 
tration for  strikes,  when  diftbrences  arise  between  the  employers  and 
employed,  and  the  result  is  that  this  portion  of  England  is  particularly 
free  from  those  *4ock  outs"  which  entail  great  |>fcuniary  loss  on  one 
side  and  misery  and  suffering  on  the  otber.  Consul  Lockers  treatment 
of  these  two  questions,  labor  organization  and  strikes  in  the  north  of 
England,  can  be  studied  with  much  profit  by  the  workingmen  and  em- 
ployers of  the  United  States;  his  history  of  co-operation,  from  its  incep- 
tion at  Eochdale  in  1844  to  the  present,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
labor  statistics.  The  returns  of  the  co-oi>erative  union  for  the  northern 
section  of  England,  Nortbumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land and  York  for  1883  show  a  membership  of  97,943,  with  a  share  cap- 
ital of  $3,475,000  and  a  loan  capital  of  $2,235,000.  The  value  of  land, 
buildings  and  fixed  stock  amounts  to  $1,405,000.  The  sale  of  goods 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $10,383,000;  the  net  profits  to  $l,73t»,0Ci0, 
of  which  $7,200  were  applied  to  educational  and  $2,700  to  charitable 
]>urpo8es.  Consul  Locke  reports  the  oo-oi>erative  system  as  steadily 
growing  in  his  district. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

From  tbe  peculiarly  masculine  character  of  employment  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Newcastle,  female  labor  does  not  fill  so  large  a  space  in  its  in- 
dustrial conditions  as  in  other  i)ortions  of  England.  The  wages  paid 
to  females  are  invariably  lower  than  those  paid  to  men  doing  similar 
work,  and  on  an  average  they  are  5  to  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1878. 
The  condition,  morally  and  physically,  of  female  employes  in  the  district 
is  said  to  be  good,  and  the  prejudice  which  existed  against  their  em- 
ployment outside  of  shops  and  factories  is  rapidly^  disappearing. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

The  making  of  lace  goods  and  hosiery  fotins  the  principal  industry  at 
this  manufacturing  center,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign  wants 
of  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe  is  supplied,  the  United  States  being 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  consumers.  During  the  year  1883  the 
exports  of  lace  goods  declared  at  the  consuhate  alone— for  much  of 
the  product  of  the  district  must  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  from 
other  portions  of  England — amounted  to  about  $5,200,000,  and  of  hosiery 
to  $1,700,000.  An  apparent  decline  in  recent  demands  from  the  United 
States  causes  much  anxiety  in  Nottingham,  foV  the  shutting  out  from 
our  market  of  these  products  in  any  serious  quantity  would  mean  short 
time  if  not  total  idleness  and  consequent  sufieriug  to  a  large  number  of 
the  mill-hands  of  the  district. 
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The  oonsal  cannot  note  any  change  in  the  conditions  of  to-day  com- 
plied with  those  which  prevailed  in  1878,  as  far  as  wage-rates  and 
food-prices  are  concerned;  1878  was  the  end  of  a  long  depression,  and 
Itii^  would  seem  to  be.  the  beginning  of  another.  From  1878  to  1882 
there  was  a  steady  improvement  in  the  foreign  demand  for  Nottingham 
^oods,  es|»ecially  from  the  United  States;  but  the  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed a  i)erceptible  falling  off  in  both  foreign  and  home  demand.  A 
oontiuaance  of  this  state  of  affairs  must  result  in  great  suffering,  and 
the  next  winter  is  looked  forward  to  with  mnch  concern. 

The  consul  does  not  consider  the  general  condition  of  the  working 
people  of  this  district  as  unfavorable ;  their  wages  are  sufiQcient,  ordi- 
oahly,  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  grown-^np  mem- 
bers of  families  can  secure  employment  in  the  mills,  and  household 
icnauts  are  always  in  demand. 

FEICALS  LABOB  IN  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  district  of  Nottingham  embraci's  besides  the  city  of  Nottingham, 
with  a  population  of  200,000,  the  cities  of  Leicester  and  Derby,  with 
populations  of  135,000  and  85,000,  respectively,  besides  many  flourish- 
ing towns,  such  as  Grantham,  Belper,  Long  Eaton,  &c.,  all  containing 
factories  and  knitting  mills — ^not  taking  into  account  the  hand  knit- 
ting-machines run  throughout  all  the  valleys.  It  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  number  of  females  engaged  in  the  various 
labMV  connected  with  the  lace,  hosiery,  and  associated  industries. 
There  is  much  of  what  the  Germans  call  ^^  house  industry"  carried  on 
in  the  district.  The  female  members  of  families  are  employed  at  their 
booses  in  lace-clipping,  stocking  seaming,  making  family  underwear, 
sod  running  hand  knitting-machines.  This  interesting  blending  of  fac- 
tory and  house  labor  embraces  four  counties.  It  can  therefore  l^  easily 
imagined  how  sensitive  this  district  must  be  to  foreign  demand,  upon 
which  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  nearly  every  household  depend. 

On  the  whole  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  female  opera- 
tives of  Nottingham  is  fully  as  satisfactory  as  in  other  manufacturing 
districts;  and  as  they  prefer  factory  to  domestic  life — ^althongh  the 
latter  has  many  advantages  in  the  district — ^it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
tre  satisfied  with  their  lot. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  lace  and  hosiery  industry,  being  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  this  class  of  labor  for  all  England,  will  be  found  in  the 
recapitulation. 


SHEFFIELD. 

Consul  Webster  reports  the  wage-rates  prevailing  at  present  in  his 
district  as  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1878.  Not  only  is  this 
the  case,  but  on  account  of  the  great  depression  which  at  present  pre- 
vails, few  manufactories  in  the  district  are  running  on  full  time;  con- 
sequently the  rates  given  are  higher  than  the  real  wages  earned.  The 
principal  causes  assigned  for  this  slack  labor  condition  are  the  introduc- 
tiiMi  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  sharp  competition  of  other  na- 
tions, especially  Omnany. 

Labor  is  well  organized  in  SheflSeld,  and  the  consul  thinks  that  the 
trades-unions,  under  good  direction,  are  equally  beneficial  to  labor  and 
capital.  Strikes  are  infrequent  in  the  district,  arbitration  being  the 
mode  of  settling  disputes  between  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
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Mr.  Webster  has  selected,  for  illustration  of  the  mauuer  in  which 
the  working  people  of  Sheffield  live,  the  case  of  an  artisan,  whoso 
family  consists  of  himself,  wife  and  three  children,  whose  weekly*  earn- 
ings amount  to  $6.07,  which  may  be  considered  a  good  average  illos- 
tration. 

ffedUjf  expttueB. 

Cents. 

Rent,  including  taxes  and  water-supply $u  97 

Fuelaud  light 30 

Groceries:  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  &c GO 

Butcher's  meat 117 

Clothing,  boots,  and  shoes 85 

Potatoes  and  vegetables 'M 

Bread 97 

Beer   M 

Tobacco 12 

School  pence 12 

Trade  society 24 

Friendly  society 12 

Total G  04    . 

The  meat  is  consumed,  chiefly,  by  the  head  of  the  family ;  the  women 
and  children  living  mostly  upon  bread,  or  bread  and  butter  or  drip- 
pinir^  with  cheap  tea,  supplemented  by  pennyworths'  of  cheese  or  Kcrai>s 
of  bacon.  This,  however,  is  the  dinner  bill  of  fare.  In  the  straitened 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  greatest  hard- 
ship^for  it  greatly  increases  the  price  of  their  necessaries — is  the  pur- 
chasing of  cheese,  bacon,  canned  meats,  &c.,  by  the  pennyworth  and  coal 
by  the  pailful.  Their  very  poverty  is  a  hindrance  to  economy,  and  their 
drinking  habits  are  Inrgely  the  cause  of  their  extreme  poverty,  for  the 
amounts  spent  weekly  in  beer  would  suffice  to  give  them  better  food. 

In  Sheffield,  adds  Consul  Webster,  there  is  one  licensed  house  for  the 
sale  of  beer,  or  beer  and  spirits,  to  everj'  200  of  the  population.  The 
great  majority'  of  these  are  mainly  supported  by  the  woiking  classes, 
and  a  very  large  portion  of  their  hard-earned  wages  is  deposited  in  these 
"banks." 

The  consul  desires  it  to  he  understood  that  all  workingmen  are  not 
of  this  type,  for  in  Sheffield,  as  in  all  other  labor  districts,  there  are 
very  many  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  conditions.  Some  trailes  are 
well  paid,  and  the  workingmen's  families  are  comparatively  comforta- 
ble where  thrilt  and  steadiness  prevail. 

What  is  known  as  "  Sheffield  ware"  being  selected  as  representing  the 
highest  conditions  of  its  class,  the  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  &c., 
in  connection  therewith  will  be  found  in  the  recapitulation  for  all  Eng- 
land. 


TUNSTALL. 

THK  POTTERS  OF  TUNSTALL. 

Although  Consul  Lane's  report  covers  nearly  every  division  and  sub- 
division of  labor,  as  detined  in  the  Department  circular,  it  deals  spe- 
cifically with  the  leading  industry  of  his  district — which  is  the  most  im- 
portant district  in  this  particular  branch  in  the  United  Kingdom — ^the 
manulacture  of  earthenware.  In  the  preparation  of  his  rex)ort  be  en- 
countered opposition  from  some  of  the  Tunstall  factors,  who  refused  all 
information. 
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Id  answer  to  Consul  Lane's  request  for  the  necessary  statistics  to  com- 
pile his  reiH>rty  seventeen  firms,  out  of  a  total  of  about  fifty  to  whom  the 
application  was  submitted,  responded  favorably,  twenty  two  promisf^ed 
but  faile<l  to  supply  statistics,  and  the  others  refused.  It  is  due  lo 
many  of  those  who  failed  to  redeem  their  promises  to  state  that  the  con- 
iml  believes  their  silence  to  be  occasioned  by  a  mistaken  corporative 
closeness,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  fear  that  publicity  mi|;;ht  injure  tlieir 
interest.H  if  an  exhibit  of  their  wage  list  did  not  compare  favorably  with 
the  establishments  which  so  courteously  gave  Consul  Lane  the  requested 
((tatistics. 

Mr.  Lane,  to  leave  no  room  for  criticism,  gives  the  wage-tables  of  the 
Tunstall  potters  from  four  different  sources,  viz,  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Association,  from  sixteen  manufactories  tnkeu  at 
Isrge,  from  the  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  from 
the  workmen's  average.  The  latter  is  here  given  as  the  best  average 
full-time  weekly  rate  of  wages,  although  the  difference  between  all  the 
returns  is  slight. 

Statement  ekowing  ihe  weekip  KageB  paid  to  the  TunBtall  potters. 


DMcription  of  employment. 


Perceoi- 
age  of 

workers 

em- 
ployed. 


Hours. 


«.  at 
>.>qr«r-Bmkers 

Baoti-lwiiinmAkeTS 

i:    .ovvare  pxvwers • 

Hi*l  oraare  preeeer  jlggenre 

rr.ntcr* 

1 1  -.  ••nB«*ii 

NAfZjr  naken  

u«»:. 
1 

liaadlrrs 

>' '•■OM-n    

I  »•  rowrrs 

vrjf«booMBDrn 

Total % 


5 

54 

4 

48 

3 

46 

4 

48 

1 

48 

25 

48 

2 

48 

20 

51 

20 

54 

3 

54 

8 

48 

4 

51 

2 

r.i 

1 

60 

1 

48 

2 

57 

Wnsen. 


$7  32 
804 


32 
32 
76 
32 
D  40 
6  GO 
6  66 
6G6 
8  04 
32 


I 

K 

11 

0 

C 


40 
55 
72 
28 


100 
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The  witle  difference  between  the  potters'  nominal  jvnd  real  earnings 
iM  discrussed  at  more  length  in  the  recapitulation  of  British  trade  con 
ditioDS  under  the  head  of  glass  and  pottery  works  in  England. 


FEMALE  LABOR  IN  THE  STAFFOBDSHIBE  POTTERIES. 

The  total  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  engaged  in  the  vari- 
ous employments  in  connection  with  the  pottery  industry  of  Stafford- 
^hi^e  is  estimated  at  50,000,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  district.  The  consul  considers  that  of  this  whole  number 
employed  in  the  potteries  25,000  are  females.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  female  potters  form  a  very  important  element  in  the  standard  in- 
dustry of  the  district,  comprising  as  they  do  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
fiopnlatioo. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  female  potters  are  yonng  and  vigorous 
women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30,  and  strike  the  looker-on,  as  they 
;ro  to  and  return  from  their  work,  bare-armed  and  bare-headed,  as  the 
embodiments  of  cheerfulness  and  good  health.    The  girls  and  women 


TTt^kly 

IIoar9  of 

wasffi. 
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f2  92 
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2  68 

51 

4  38 

51 

1  95 

48 

1  93 

54 

10  97  to  1  82 

51 

2  92 

51 

2  92 

48 

1  95 

42 
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are  employecl  in  varioas  dep.irtments  in  the  potteries,  their  wages  ran^- 
mp  all  the  way  from  60  cents  to  $4.87  per  week.  The  consul  furnishes 
the  following  table  showing  the  female  potters'  e^iplojments  and  earn- 
ings: 

I>e«cripti4Mi  of  cmployiii^nL 

Tbrwwem'  Att^Ddanta 

Tumerfi  att^BHaots 

H.'u«ll<-ni 

Ji^Zf-rem'  atteoA^ntm  

Fut  prrR«w:r<i'  attecdanta 

TVandffr^T*  ^pirU) - |0  97  to  1 

TninMl«;r<rni  (womeD) • t 

Enim*  U'm 

nnroifiheni « 

Wareboa«e«romeQ 3  43  ■ 

Consul  Lane  further  states  that  women  are  the  chief  employees  in  the 
ordinary*  painting  departments,  where  they  give  entire  satisfaction. 
Technical  schools  are  established  in  connection  with  the  pottery  lor  the 
artistic  education  of  females,  a  very  interesting  account  of  these  schools, 
their  systems,  and  results  being  given  in  the  consul's  report  under  the 
general  head  of  "apprenticeship." 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  female  employment  on  the  wages  of  males, 
the  consul  reports  that  wherever  the  former  can  compete  successfully 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  accomplished,  which  they  can  do 
in  many  departments  of  i)otters'  work,  the  effect  is  to  lower  the  wages  of 
the  men,  instead  of  raising  those  of  the  women.  In  the  painting  and 
decorating  departments,  in  the  work  performed  by  "handlers,"  and  in 
the  warehouses,  female  labor  is  equally  as  effective  as  male  labor,  while 
the  wages  are  disproportionately  small.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work 
is  peculiarly  suitable  for  females,  and  its  effect  on  their  physical  and 
moral  condition  is  elevating. 

CouHul  Lane's  entire  report  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  potters  of  the  United  States,  male  and  female,  and  is  confidently 
recommended  to  them  as  a  picture,  with  all  its  lights  and  shadows,  of 
English  pottery  life,  from  which  much  may  be  learned  by  those  here 
engaged  in  the  same  inustry. 


WALES. 

Valuable  reports  on  the  labor  conditions  of  Wales,  prepared  by  Con- 
sul Jones,  of  Cardiff,  and  Consular  Agent  Heard,  of  Newport,  which  will 
be  found  in  their  proper  places  in  this  volume,  were  received  too  late 
to  be  drawn  upon  for  comparative  statistics  in  this  review.  "While 
many  conditions  peculiar  to  Wales  are  shown  thexein,  and  while  the  re- 
port of  Consul  Jones  is  replete  with  facts  and  figures  illustrative  of  labor- 
life  in  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  nothing  in  either 
which  would  have  materially  changed  the  English  conditions  herein 
represented. 

The  following  extracts  fh>m  the  report  of  Mr.  Jones  concerning  labor, 
wages  and  emigration,  will  be  read  with  much  interest : 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  supplied  particulars  of  interviews 
with  printers,  masons,  stevedores,  laborers  and  others,  showiag 
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their  eaniitigs  and  the  disposition  they  make  of  their  wages.  It 
leems  to  me  next  to  impossible  for  the  men  to  do  more  than  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  families  in  sufficient  food  and  clothing  by  tbeir 
earnings.  That  they  do  occasionally  save,  tbrough  iDdustry  and 
tbrift,  something  for  a  rainy  day,  or  enough  to  carry  them  to  the 
West,  where  they  may  improve  their  fortunes,  speaks  volumes  in 
their  praise.  And  these  are  the  class  of  men  who  constitute  the 
bulk  of  American  immigrants. 

Thriftless  and  worthless  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  sav- 
ing- £10  ($48.(;0),  or  more,  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  transportation  of  themselves  and  their  families  from  tbe  old 
country  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  Moreover,  a  certain  amount 
of  courage,  independence  of  thought  and  action,  as  well  as  physi- 
cal strength,  are  almost  necessary  conditions  to  emigration;  and 
from  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  question  I  ven- 
ture to  state  that  European  immigrants  to  the  United  States  are 
composed  of  the  best  members  of  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  John  Bryson,  ex-president  of  the  Northumberland  Miners' 
Association,  writing  to  me,  says :  <^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  an  energetic  and  thrifty  miner  with  a  family  has  nine  chances 
to  one  of  rearing  them  in  decent  comfort  in  America  to  what  he  has 
here.  Healthy  men  of  average  skill,  who  keep  fh>m  drink  and  set- 
tle down  in  one  place,  must  and  will  do  well  in  America,  and  much 
better  than  they  can  do  here.  There  one  has  a  chance  of  buying 
a  plot  of  land  on  easy  terms,  and  he  and  his  family  can  cultivate 
it  at  their  leisure.  The  avenige  wages  at  Northumberland  at 
present  is  5$.  M.  ($1.25)  per  day,  with  house  and  fire  coal  for  (id. 
(12  cents)  i^er  fortnight.  The  cost  of  living  will,  I  think,  be  very 
utncb  in  favor  of  the  American  as  compared  with  the  English 
miner.'' 


tLKCAPITVLATIOS  OF  LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 

Following  the  sequence  laid  down  in  the  Department  circular,  the  fol- 
lowing statements  are  designed  to  show  for  England  and  Wales  what 
hat  been  cursorily  shown  as  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  sev- 
eral consular  districtM. 

In  the  general  trades,  wherein  anifonnity  prevails  moreor  less  through- 
oot  Great  Britain,  the  wage-rates  are  given  in  detail  for  each  consular 
district,  and  the  average  rates  for  all  England  and  Wales.  In  other  in- 
dnstrieit,  wherein  contradictory  elements  appear,  the  conditions  which 
lEOvem  in  particular  districts  are  given,  as  for  cotton  manufactures  in 
Manchester,  laoe  and  hosiery  in  Nottingham,  ship-building  and  mining 
in  Newcastle,  earthenware  in  Tuustail,  &c  As  these  conditions  are  in 
the  main  more  favorable  in  these  representative  districts  than  in  simi- 
lar industries  in  other  <listricts,  they  may  be  accepted  as  giving  some- 
thing more  than  a  fair  average  for  the  whole  country. 

Tbe  following  statement  was  prepared  at  the  consulate-general  in 
London  from  the  reports  of  the  several  consulates,  the  last  column 
showing  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  general  trades  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 
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II. — Factories  and  mills. 


WOOLEN  MILLS  IN  BRADFORD. 


The  average  wages,  per  week  of  56^  hours,  paid  in  the  Bradford 
woolen  mills  are  given  as  follows  in  Consul  Griunell's  tabulated  state- 
ment: 


Description  of  labor. 


WOOL  COMBIHO. 

Wool-sorters 

Wool-sorters,  boys 

Foremen  washers 

Assistant  washers 

Dryers 

Foremen,  overlookei-s 

Carding,  overlookers 

Counting,  overlookers 

Carders,  males 

Carders,  females 

Carders,  boys 

Backwaste  winders 

Card  jobbi^rs 

Canl  grinders 

Combers  

Box  miudcrs 

Preparers , 

Finishers,  females 

SPIHKIKa  AND  MAHUTACTURIKO 

Drawing  overlookers 

Spinning  overlookers 

Drawers,  females 

Spinners 

Kovers,  boys ^ 

Doffers,  spinning,  females,  girls 

Doffers,  twisting,  females,  girls 


Weekly 
wages.  I 


Description  of  labor. 


Weekly 
wapes. 


$7 
3 

4 
4 
3 


17 
04 
86 
38 
71 


11  20 
8  14 


7 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
5 
3 
3 
3 
2 


7 
7 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


30 
01 
43 
49 
62 
62 
34 
65 
28 
4U 
49 


00 
53 
25 
43 
37 
19 
00 


Ti  !i 


SPIiraCCO  AND  MAJNUFACTOBINO— Cont'd. 

Doffers,  half-timers,  females,  girls 

Jobbers,  spinning,  boys  — 

Jobbers,  twisting,  boys 

yiDishers,  females,  girls 

Doublers,  females,  girls 

Foremen  twisters 

Twisters,  females 

Wai-pers 

Warpers,  women •■ 

Winders,  women 

Roolers,  women 

Warp  dressers 

Twisters-in 

Weaving  overlookers 

Weavers,  coatings,  females  

.  Weavers,  dress  gooils,  males 

Weavers,  dress  pooiis,  females 

Packers 

Hcald  and  slny  makers 

Warchooseme'n 

Sliverers.  boys 

Engine  tenders 

Stotccrs  

Mechanics 

Smiths 

Joiners 

Masons  

Laborers 


|«  76 
2  37 


2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
2 


12 
19 
43 
8  38 

2  31 
97 
16 
92 

3  52 


7 
7 
7 
4 
3 
3 
5 


63 
17 
53 
38 
40 
52 
71 


6  00 


4 
2 


62 

43 


8  76 


5  60 
7  30 

6  80 

6  92 

7  30 
4  86 


WOOLBN   CLOTH  FACTORIES  IN  WILTSHIRE. 

The  following  statement,  compiled  by  Gonsnl  Lathrop,  of  Bristol, 
shows  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  to  operatives  in  two  representative 
woolen  cloth  factories,  the  first  factory  employing  133  women,  59  men 
and  33  boys;  the  second,  418  women,  150  men  and  70  boys.  Average 
wages  in  factory  Ko.  1 :  women,  $3.02  per  week  ;  men,  f  5.64  per  week ; 
boys,  $2.25  per  week.  Average  wages  in  factory  No.  2 :  women,  $2.66 
I)er  week ;  men,  $5.44 ;  boys,  $2.39. 


Workers. 


Sooorera 

Dyers 

Tackera 

Hnle  spinners 

Warpers 

Weavers 

Brayers 

Hmers 

Foreman 

Dressers 

Tmterers 

Cntters  and  bmshers 


Factory  No.  1. 


No.  of 
hands. 


2 
8 
2 
2 
8 
24 
8 


1 
1 


Weekly 
wages. 


4 


02 
62 


8  89 


80 
86 
38 
86 


Factory  No,  2. 


6  07 

7  80 


7  30 


No.  of 
hands. 


6 
9 
3 

20 
6 

40 
8 
2 


4 
2 
8 


Weekly 
-wages. 


$5  10 
5  10 

3  65 

5  83 

6  82 
5  10 

4  13 
4  37 


4  37 
4  37 
4  13 


k 
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Woolen  cloth  factories  in  WilUhire-^Contiuned. 


Workert. 


Factory  Ko.  1. 


No.  of 
hands. 


MXH— Continoed. 


Prr4M»r8  and  steamers 

PjKkf^rs 

Eoirinft  drivers 

htn»m  dttrrs 

£ae;neer 

Sttitrb 

CATders 


Average  wages 


WOMXH. 


Sorter* 

iJ^rxU  r  ff>eders 

I>«'nbier» 

S*  i  f-^tor  piec4*rB 

Weavers  

Barlenk  menders.  See. 


Average  wages 


BOTB. 


Wkvpen  . 
Cardem... 
I*r»  **<r<  .. 

>> .    thA  -, 
W»avrr»  . 

iHers 

^t»»iirers  . . 
rti<»krr» . . 
S^  If -actor  pi 

WAjyer^ 

IVimblera  . . . 
Brftver*  .... 

<'krur»    

M^T* 


2 
3 
1 
I 

8 


10 
5 
16 
60 
40 


4 
4 
7 
6 
1 

10 
1 


Weekly 
wageflL 


$5  34 


7 

7 


30 
30 


8  51 
8  51 
8  51 


5  M 


243 

2  07 

3  40 

2  43 

3  40 
2  02 


3  02 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


58 
43 
94 
Oft 
43 
92 
40 


2  25 


Factory  Ko.  2. 


No.  of 
hands. 


Weekly 
wages. 


8 

6 

2 

12  4 


8 

30 
11 
24 
280 
70 


6 

5 

16 

12 


12 
1 
2 
1 
4 
6 
3 
2 
4 
2 


$4  86 

4  86 
4  86 
6  07 


8  50 


5  44 


94 
70 
43 
82 
91 
43 


2  66 


1  21 

2  92 
2  43 
2  43 


2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 


92 
19 
19 
19 
82 
21 
43 
43 
2  43 
243 


2  39 


COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT. 


[Statement  prepared  by  Consal  Shaw.] 

Artrmge  liat  of  ¥fage$  taken  from  a  cotUm^nning  mill  at  Oldham,  employing  about  300 

operators. 


^bdivisloDS  of  employment  in  each  department 

Men,  average 
weekly 
wages. 

Women,  av.    T^^^J^J' 
eragew^kly    ^1%^^L 

Children, 
average 
weekly 
wages. 

l^giiM*  driTers  

$10  22 
6  10 
924 
550 
522 

^roBifs TT....^. 

Cardcsv 

Scrippers  and  grinders. •*. 

Drmwers - 

$4  32 

4  26 

3  89 

) 

ftorert 



>          $068 

Male oret lookers 

10  22 
8  02 

Mf-artor  mtndtn 

Ph«rT9 

$2  74 

'*'ar»h<MiseiDfn     . ... ...........  ...... 

683 
900 

Loi^  jobbers 

▼cavers,  per  loom,  aboat 

1  30 
4  01 
4  82 

▼srteis 
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Average  wages  in  a  large  cotton-epinning  mill  at  Oldham. 


SabdiyiflloDBof  employment  in  each  department. 


Enj^ne  drivers 

Firemen 

Carders 

Strippers  and  grinders 

Blowers  and  scntchers 

Drawers . .« 

Slubbers 

Bovers 

Mnle  overlookers 

Self-actor  minders 

Plecers 

Warefaoasemen 

Loom  jobbers 

Weavers,  per  loom,  abont. 

Winders 

Warpers 


Men,  average 
weekly 
wages. 


$11  19 

5  10 

10  22 

5  41 

5  10 


10  95 

7  54 


535 
924 


Women,  av- '  ^^"^Si  P®'* 
eragew?ikly,--^,S-- 


wages. 


wages. 


$4  62 

4  60 
4  01 


I 


1  SO 

3  80 

4  88 


$2  55 


Childrem, 
average 
weekly 
irages. 


\ 


$0  63 


Average  wages  per  week  in  a  large  cotUm  mill  at  Bottom,  England, 
[Taken  from  the  books  of  the  company.] 


Sabdi  visions  of  employment  in  each  department 


Spinners 

Overlookers , 

Plecers  

Children  employed  in  varioos  ways. 

Outdoor  laborers 

Overseers 

W.h.  hands 

Engineers 

Card  ten ters 

Scutchers 

Strippers  and  grinders 

Drawing  frame  tenter 

Slubblng  frame  tenter 

Boving  tenters 

Intei-mediate  frame  tenters 

Ring  frame  tenters 

Joiners 

Mechanics 

Molders 

Winders 

Warpers 

Dressers 

Slashers 

Drawers 

Twisters 

Weavers,  overlookers 

Weavers,  4  loom  (net) 

Weavers,  Sloom 

Weavers,  21oom 


Men,  average 
weekly 
wages. 


$7  78 
9  73 
4  38 


Women,  av« 

erage  weekly 

wages. 


5  69 

9  73 

7  64 

8  75 


4 
5 


14 
85 


8  51 

7  66 

8  51 


10  95 
9  24 


4 

8 

10 


62 
93 
22 


$1  88 


804to828 
2  61 
8  53 
2  61 
4  01 


889 
438 


Young  pei^ 
sons,  aver- 
age weekly 
wages. 


$2  43  to  2  92 


4  86  to  5  22 
4  86  to  5  10 
8  16  to  8  41 


Children, 
average 
weekfy 


$0  61 


Apprentice  boys,  some  of  whom  are  bound,  from  $0.61  up. 

The  above  mills  employ  2,084  operatives,  with  308  working  days  in  a 
year,  and  averaging  56  hours  per  week. 
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Copy  of  ike  wtMjf  pay-roll  of  a  spinning  mill  at  BollingtoUf  Che$hiref  England, 


tabdlTiiioiu  of  em- 
BlojBeatinsoch 
•efHtftnent. 

M«..w„«,w.ge.   W.»«..^^e.Wy    YojBg^  p.n««.. 

Children,     weekly 
wages. 

1 

8 

0 

1   i 

s   a 

5 

< 

1 

!? 

1 

^       Lowest. 
*      Average. 

1 

Highest. 

^ 

1 

1 

•a 
s 

i 

1 

5 

Fdrtehiajc 

iA  fti  mas  fifiaa  77 

1 

1     #9  M 

Cafillas 21     6  81   3  65  5  22*  ar     ^  M  3  no  s  15 

"q  is  ifl'ai  m'as'na 

Tbroatle  ■pinning.      4     5  B3   3  65  4  74 
iri|l«  fpinninff           Z^     7  7^  4  14  *>  f^ 

41  '  2  43 

1 

2  19   2  81   20 

1 1  l« 

2  43   1  45   1  95 

3  68   2  55  2  61 

82 

$0  85$6  73|$0  79 

KaliBg 1     7  78  7  78 

BaoduBg  and  pack- 
iac I    6   10  95  2  43 

7  78 
«  88 

'64Y8*28 

■ 

1  82 

265 

24 
3 

8  28  1  82 
3  66  2  92 

2  65 
828 

6 

4 

i  6i       67!      79 
1  09       85       71 

Mechanics 4     8  U2  s  io'  7  &i 

....'.....1 

.  1 

Knjciaeen  and  fire- 

! 
4     9  97   5  10   7  54 
•  12  '  S  83   a  f»    4  74 

.........  ,... 

1 

f 
I 

1 

SoBdric* 

!!!!i!!!]!'"""t-"''i-"- 

Total 1  VI 

~                       "        1 
1                               1 

1 

42 



1 

1...       1... 

171 

1 

72 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

MaleBpindles 37,056 

Tbroetle  apindlee 20,724 

Ralere  working 94 

Whole  number  of  employ^  in  establishment  for  week 

ending  Novembers,  1883 382 

Pay-roll  (whole  establishment) for  week  ending  November 

8,  18d3 $1,211  27 

Number  of  working  days  in  year 307 

Hoots  of  labor  per  week 56| 

« 

AOE8. 

Men 2lto60 

Women 19  to  56 

Tonng  persons 13  to  21 

CbUdren 8  to  13 

Average  earnings  per  week  in  spinning  and  toeaving  mUU  at  Bolton, 

[Taken  from  the  books  of  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  district.] 
Each  loom 11  54 


3  looms,  at  $1.54 4  62 

2  half-timers,  at  62i  cents 1  25 

Net  earnings  of  weaver 3  37 


4  looms  at  11.54  per  loom 6  16 

2  half-timers,  at  62i  cenU 1  25 

Net  earnings  of  weaver 4  91 

Overlookers  have  charge  of  72  looms,  and  receive  on  an  average  $10  per  week. 


Description  of  employment. 

Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

Average 
wages. 

^•*tt«rs 

$4  25 

H  50 

M  87 

Twistirra   

4  26 

Drmwvn 

4  25 

10  00 

Drvatcm 

12  60 

Warpcn 

4  60 

^^ ta*Mfs (from cop)  .................................................... 

8  50 

0*»r»»«#T»  (nfinvitm  d^pi^rtmmt) , , 

10  00 

12  50 

11  26 

Ifanagrr  (spinning  department) 

17  60 

Orvrlookeis  (see^Knre) 

10  00 

•*** 
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WORSTED  MILLS  IN  LEEDS. 


Average  wages  per  veek  of  56  hours. 


Description  of  employment. 


Sorters 

Petiers 

Wooliers i. 

Girl  combers 

Girl  drawers 

Girl  primers 

Boy  primers 


Average 

wages. 

$5  82 

5  88 

5  82 

2  88 

2  88 

1  24 

1  24 

Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Dressers... 
Weavers  .. 

Taners 

Assistants, 
Knollers . . . 
Perchers  .. 
Carriers   .. 


f5  82 
10  00 
10  00 
5  82 
2  88 
2  88 
5  04 


LACE  AND  HOSIERY  MILLS  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 


Wages  per  week  in  hosiery  mills. 


Description  of  employment 


H08IBBT  MAKUTACTUBB  (60  TO  56  HOUBS). 


Hand  fhune  knitters,  mea 

Botary  power  Arame,  men 

Circolar  power  frame,  men 

Circolar  power  Itame,  women 

Cottons  patent : 

Men 

Attendant  boys 

Attendant  gins 

Hand  stitcher  and  seamer,  women . 
Power  stitcher  and  seamer,  women. 

Power  wilters  and  tnmen  off 

Winders. ^HK 

Cntters: 

Men 

Women 

Menders,  women 

Folders : 

Men  (piece) 

Women  (piece) 

Girls  (piece) 

Men  (time) 

Lads  (time) 

Women  (time) 

Menders: 

Women  (piece) 

Women  (time) 

Girls  (time) 

Makers-np : 

By  hand,  women 

By  power,  women 


COTTON  DOUBUFO  (50  H0UB8).* 


Donblers: 

Women . 

Girls.... 
Beelers: 

Women  . 

Girls... 
Doflers,  girls 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest  !  Average 
wiiges.   I   wages. 


5  08 
3  41 

1  70 

6  81 

2  20 
2  68 

243 
2  43 
1  22 

1  95 

2  02 


2  20 

1  70 


1 
1 
1 


70 
46 
00 


10  05 


4 

1 

7 
o 

2 

3 
2 
1 

2 

4 


15 
95 
78 
92 
92 

65 
92 
95 

90 
86 


2  92 
2  20 


2 
1 
1 


20 
95 
46 


$3  75 
9  00 
900 
4  86 

10  00 
3  50 
2  43 


1 
8 

4 


95 
10 
35 


290 

6  80 
3  65 
3  40 


7 
3 
1 
7 
2 


50 
75 
80 
00 
75 


2  80 

8  00 
2  70 

1  SO 

2  SO 

3  80 


2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
1  75 
1  25 


*  Some  work  by  time,  some  by  piece,  according  to  arrangement  with  different  firms. 
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ffagen  paid  per  iceek  o/54  hours  in  laM  factories  or  warehouses  in  Nottingham, 


DeiicriptioD  of  eniployment. 


Lowest     Highest  ,  ATerM*. 
wages.       wages.     -=»■*«»•««• 


FA>XY  LACK  MANt'FArri'KB. 

L^re  niakf^r*.  men    

\V]n«t<>r».  lailii  aod  boys   

M«  D«l«  rs.  gii  1m r 

Thrtatlers.  IjmIs  ami  boys    

W*r|»«»r».  mt  n . 

lV«ii:Der]i  and  draachtsmen.  ni<*n 

K'ljpprrs  and  iMr<>lJop«ni,  women 


$11 
o 


00 
4U 

2  40 
1  45 
6  00 

10  00 

3  40 


$24  00 


2 
3 
2 
7 


00 
40 

40 
25 


24  00 
4  90 


ll*k*  '^s  io  silk: 

Men    

l^d«  and  boys 

3fAk*  r.<*  tu  cott4>n: 

M*>n 

Lads  and  i)oy  a 

MeB4|i  rn: 

Wrtmrn 

(;irU 

Women 

CfiiN     

Warprra: 

Men  aime) 

Ijidi*  and  b(>>  s 

Ihmacbtitmrn: 

Mtn     

Lada  and  boys 

Tlireaderi*.  lads  and  boys 
nth  (time)    


LACE  CURTAIXS. 


17  00 
5  08 

19  00 
8  63 

6  30 
4  86 

12  60 
6  30 

2  68 
1  45 

3  40 

2  68  1 

2 
1 


02 
05 


LACK  DRESSns'G. 


2  43 

10  95 
2  00 
2  43 

7  78 


3  40 
2  68 

6  30 
8  90 

19  50 
4  86 
2  92 

8  63 

$16  00 
260 
a  00 
2  00 
7  00 
15  00 
400 

18  00 
700 

8  00 
5  50 

8  00 
2  20 

820 
220 

680 
300 

15  00 
860 
200 

800 

Lada  and  boys 

Women 

GirU    


12  16 
866 
8  41 
820 


The  m^ority  of  man  rt'ceive  set  wagea,  whether  fnlly  employed  or  not.    Women  and  girls  paid  ao- 
r«rdiag  to  lime  made.    Lada  paid  according  to  time  made. 

HOW  ENGLISH  FAOTOBY  OPERATIVES  LIVE. 

Referring  to  the  general  statements  in  the  foregoing  review  of  factory 
life  and  habita  in  the  several  manufacturing  centers,  and  to  the  tabu- 
lated rates  of  wages  paid  in  representative  factory  centers,  the  follow- 
ing series  of  interviews  (thirteen  in  number)  with  factory  operatives. 
tf  om  the  rei)ort  of  Consul  Lathrop,  of  Bristol,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  conditions  of  English  factory  and  mill  life. 

1.  Age, 42  years;  occupation, wool  scourer;  wages,$4.34  per  week} 
hoarH  of  labor,  5C ;  can  save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week; 
wife  and  S  children ;  2  children,  aged  17  and  18,  receive  at  self-act* 
ing  mules  $1.58  each  per  week.  Weekly  expenses:  rent,  85  cents; 
foel,  73  cents;  food,  $4.37;  clothing,  GO  cents ;  club  dues,  incident- 
als, schooling,  insurance  for  6  children,  $1.09 ;  total  weekly  ex- 
penses, $7.G4. 

2.  A  spinner,  G5  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week ;  hours  of  labor. 
56;  can  save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  four  times  a  week;  wifb  ana 
7  children;  children  all  married.  Week's  expenses :  rent,  CO  cents; 
fuel,  48  cents  ;  food,  $3.40;  clothing,  24  cents  ;  club  dues,  30 cents; 
incidentals,  C  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.08. 

3.  A  broad  loom  weaver,  35  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week ; 
hours  of  labor,  62 ;  can  save  nothing ;  has  tresh  meat  twice  a  week; 
wife  and  three  children ;  wife  receives  at  weaving  $1.95  per  week. 
Week's  expenses:  Rent,  79  cents;  fuel,  72  cents;  food,  $4.13;  school, 
0  cents;  clothing,  24  cents;  club  dues,  24  cents;  incidentals,  60 
cents ;  insurance,  6  cents  per  week ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $6.84. 

4.  A  laborer  in  woolen  wash  mill,  57  years  old ;  wages,  $2.68  per 
week;  hours  of  labor,  6S;  saves  12  cents  a  week  for  Christmas; 
has  fresh  meat  only  on  Sundays;  wife  and  nine  children,  four  at 
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home ;  two  boys  and  one  girl  receive,  as  picker,  carter,  and  piecer, 
resi)ectively,  $  1.70,  $2.43,  $1.22  per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent, 
60  cents;  fuel,  36  cents;  food,  $5.60;  clothing, 36  cents;  club  dues, 
twenty  years  in  a  shop  club,  which  broke  up  last  year;  insurance 
for  three  persons,  6  cents ;  incidentals,  24  cents ;  scbooling,  8  cents ; 
total  weekly  expenses,  $7.30. 

5.  A  tucker,  25  years  old;  wages,  $3.90;  hours  of  labor,  56;  can 
save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  four  times  a  week  ;  wife  and  three 
children ;  wife  receives  as  weaver  $1.25  per  week.  Weekly  expenses: 
Bent,  73  cents ;  fuel,  48  cents;  food,  $2.80;  clothing,  60 cents ;  club 
dues,  13  cents ;  incidentals,  24  cents ;  insurance  for  three  chihlren, 
6  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.10. 

6.  Condenser  attendant,  40  years  old;  wages,  $3.40  per  week; 
hours  of  labor,  60;  can  save  nothing ;  wifereceives  $1.46 ;  meals  con- 
sist of,  for  breakfast  and  tea,  bread  and  butter,  perhaps  an  egg ;  for 
dinner,  vegetables  and  a  little  meat  of  the  cheaper  kind.  Weekly 
expenses :  Rent,  60  cents ;  clothing,  36  cents ;  a  new  suit  only  once 
in  six  years ;  food,  $3.16 ;  fuel,  36  cents ;  school  fees,  18  cents ;  club 
dues,  6  cents;  incidentals,  12  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $1.86. 

7.  Warper,  24  years  old;  wages,  $4.86  per  week;  hours  of  labor, 
62;  has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week;  wife  and  two  children;  wife 
receives  as  weaver  $2.18  per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  8 J 
cents ;  fuel,  43  cents :  food,  $3.65 ;  clothing,  48  cents ;  club  dues,  40 
cents;  incidentals,  37  cents ;  insurance,  4  cents ;  servant,  85  cents; 
has  to  hire  servant  to  take  charge  of  children  while  at  work ;  total 
weekly  expenses,  $7. 

8.  Carder,  42  years  old ;  wages,  $3.90  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  65 ; 
can  save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week ;  wife  and  five 
children ;  wife  receives  as  weaver  $1.46  per  week ;  two  children 
work,  ages  19  and  17,  weaver  and  grocer;  weaver,  $1.46  per  week ; 
grocer,  food  and  $1.21  per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  80  cents ; 
fuel,  60  cents;  food,  $4.38;  clothing,  $1.34;  club  dues,  24  cents; 
incidentals,  60  cents  ;  schooling,  6  cents ;  insurance,  14  cents  per 
week  for  seven  people ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $8.16." 

9.  Weaver,  37  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86;  hours  of  labor,  62;  saves 
about  $2.43  per  quarter ;  has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week ;  wife 
and  five  children.  Weekly  expenses :  Kent,  60  cents ;  fuel,  37  cents ; 
food,  $4.38;  clothing,  60  cents;  club  dues,  37  cents ;  incidentals,  97 
cents;  schooling,  20  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $7.49." 

10.  Pressman,  25  years  old;  wages,  $4.38  per  week;  hours  of 
labor,  57;  can  save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week;  wife  and 
two  children ;  wife  receives  $1.50  per  week  as  weaver.  W^eekly 
expenses:  Kent,  73  cents;  fuel,  30  cents;  food,  $3.65;  clothing, 
48  cents ;  club  dues,  14  cents ;  incidentals,  48  cents ;  insurance,  2 
cents  per  week  for  one  child ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.80." 

11.  Fuller,  32  years  old;  wages,  $4.86  per  week;  hours  of  labor, 
60;  can  save  nothing;  has  Iresh  meat  twice  a  week;  wife  and  five 
children.  Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  61  cents;  fuel,  36  cents;  food, 
$2.92;  clothing,  24  cents;  club  dues,  30  cents;  incidentals,  24 
cents;  schooling,  18  cents;  total  weekly  exi>ense8,  $4.85." 

12.  Dyer,  35  years  old ;  wages, $4.88  per  week;  hours  of  labor, 55; 
can  save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week ;  wife  and  four 
children;  wife  receives  at  weaving  98  cents  per  week.  Weekly 
expenses:  Rent,  73  cents;  fuel,  37  cents;  food,  $3.90;  clothing, 
very  little;  club  dues,  14  cents;  incidentals,  24  cents;  insurance 
for  two  children,  44  cents;  schooling,  20  cents;  total  weekly  ex- 
penses, $5.62. 
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13.  Broad-loom  weaver,  26  years  old;  wages,  $4.13  per  week; 

•hoars  of  labor,  62;  can  save  nothiDg;  fresh  meat  three  times  a 

week;  wife  and  child.    Weekly  espouses:  Kent,  43  cents;  fael, 

24  cents;  food,  $2.92;  dab  daes,  24  cents;  incidentals,  37  cents; 

insorance,  4  cents ;  total  weekly  ex]>ense8,  $4.24. 

m.— Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron-works  in  England. 

MANUPAOTURE  OF  MACHINERY  IN  BRADFORD. 

The  manafactnre  of  machinery  employed  in  the  varioas  processes  of 
treating  wool  is  a  famoas  Bradford  induHtry.  The  following  wage-list 
of  Bradford  machine-shops,  and  various  works  in  Birmingham^  Hull, 
Holyhead  and  Newcastleon-Tyne  is,  therefore,  of  representative  in- 
terest: 


Desctiptioo  of  employiBeiit 


KACHIXK-SHOFS  IS  BRADIOSD. 

CiTTKila'ixim 

lfo'>lerB I 

L.iU»rer9 

L^am-molders 

Labt«reTii 

Fettltre , 

Pjkttem-mAken 

Tamers 

F.:t«>r» 

CarUrn 


Weekly 
wages. 


17  30 
6  20 

8  78 


Description  of  employment. 


IBOS-WORXB  in  BlftinilGRAll.* 

MoM«»T« 

Boitien*  ap 

EoUrr-maken 

Bivfters   , 

Placeni  ^xA  alotters 

DnJer*  

Ptwsere 

Prfttpm-mnkers 

Tnrnera 

St4>kerK    

Anvil  and  viae  mnkers 


TCr-FLATB 
WOBXS.t 


AHD  noa- 


Inm-pUite  makera 

Imn  uraxi^TS 

Tin  pUteworkera 

BUr-ki^miths,  or  monnttng  forgers. 

Tmn«»rs 

J&panners.  ornMnentera 

Sumper» 

Coi  jT«?r»  (women,  44  honra) 

Tin  ekaners  (women,  44 hoars) ... 


lOCSPUW, 


MAcnmc-sBOPs,  ahd  noii- 

WOBK8  IK 


HULL.; 


I1tt*-r» 

Turn*'Ta  ,  - 

E».r»  rs 

Muhine-men .. 

LaI'4>reTa 

Sm  ths 

Strikj-ra  ...... 

Mol-icm 

Labor»-r9 , 

BnL«s-finiabem . , 
Pattern- mskera . 


rouxDRiEi^.  M ArnnrR-gnors.  Ain>  ibox- 

WOKRi)  15  FrOLTnSAI>.$ 

Moldera 

Pa*:  em- makers 

ruiers 


4 
5 
7 
7 


86 
83 
54 
M 


'7  64 
&  10 


FOt'XPRIEJ*.  MArniVE  PlIOW.  AJrp  IRO!l- 

wouKa  IX  iioLYiiKAi>— ContiuueU. 

La))orera 

Engineers 

BLAflT-FUBirACU    IK    nWCAflTLE-OK* 
TTKE. 


t| 


11  50 

8  00 

10  50 

060 

9  60 

7  00 

7  75 

11  50 

10  50 

6  25  1 

10  00  > 

Bsrrownen 

Ovemettora 

Chargera 

Sla{:;;era    

Labi^rera : 

Men 

Boya 

StOTemen 

HetAl  carriera.  pic-imn  men 

I>rawin|(  inet.il  n.i^  Ux-oniotlvea. 
Firing  ni*  tal  tla>;  locomotlvea  ... 

Blafit-encine!! 

Uoint  ru;:iuea 

Mendini:  eau-lmilera 

niant-r-pjiino  cleaners 

Ranil-boN 

Limeatooe  breakers 


7 
7 
6 


25 

75 
25 


8  00 


8 
7 
2 
2 


7 
7 
7 
5 
4 
7 
4 
8 
5 
7 
7 


to 
50 
25 
00 
00 


20 
20 
20 
50 
50 
20 
80 
10 
50 
20 
02 


8  47 
8  25 
8  36 


KIWCASTLB  FORGB8.II 

Pnddlers , 

ITndorband  pnddlrrs  

llammemiini  , 

A R^intant  bammermen 

Roll.ia 

AR<«iMtJtnt  rollera 

Tki^wKwZ,  nhi-AriDg,  and  atocklng  hot 

pii«M«»r  barn     

Brenk ing  and  wlirdini;  pl;{-irnn 

Drai^iii:;  and  tH«  \\\^  U^pa 

ClraiPiig  banuniTS: 

Men 

lio\ii    , 

Grinding;  and  wheeling  fettling: 

M»n 

Iloyii 

Biirnini:  t.ip-riTid«'ni 

Wl>i'«lm;r  t.ty)  <  Iridors 

Wh«»dtii,i  •«mh;»«  to  lu^naee,  bo}** 

Wlioi  liiii^  r«»  «Ih  iin»l  a*]!*  «     

('iiMtU'iij  suid  dr.iwiu;;  bull-dog  kilos.. 
J>uu'ir>  hilioierti : 

Men 

B'  'ya 

Sundry  account  ke^^pera: 

Mm 

I»o\rt      

Forgo  I  n.Mn<*mon 

Ftif'^o  li.ittitiK  ratttnidauta 

Fofk'e  lioiKnucu  : 

M»n 

Boya  * 


Weekly 
wagea. 


$4  07 
6  70 


67) 

7  68 

8  16 
768 


4 
8 
6 
5 
6 
4 
7 
S 
5 
4 
3 
5 


•I 
00 
04 
64 
12 
80 
32 
04 
52 
20 
12 
04 


10  14 

5  52 
10  26 


8 

17 

5 

7 

e 

4 


10 
74 
N9 

56 

.V2 

08 


4  56 
1  56 


4 

2 
7 
6 
2 
5 
5 


08 
46 
20 
76 
10 
12 
88 


4  12 

1  08 

5  94 

2  .-.2 

6  24 

4  hO 

5  04 
2  10 


*  54  boars  per  week. 

!  Average  wages  per  week  of  53  bonra. 

I  Ayerage  wages  per  week  of  66  honrs. 


t  Wa;;c^  per  week  of  .'0  liiuir««. 

§  Avirui:e  wa;:c«  per  w rck  of  00  hours. 
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In  relation  to  the  workers  in  fonndries,  machine-shops  and  iron  mills 
in  the  north  of  England — aud  the  statement  may  be  taken  as  applying 
equally  to  other  portioos  of  the  country — Consul  Locke,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyue,  says  that  the  condition  of  this  important  class  of  laborers  is 
and  has  been  for  some  time  past  the  reverse  of  prosperous.  The  dull- 
ness in  the  shipping  trade  has  had  its  effect  on  the  iron  works,  necessi- 
tating the  restriction  of  the  output,  the  discharge  of  men  and  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  though  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  iron  works  of 
the  district  have  not  as  yet  felt  the  depression  to  such  an  extent  as  other 
branches  of  trade.  There  has  not  been  that  general  cessation  of  busi- 
ness which  Is  noticeable  in  the  shipbuilding  trade,  and  there  are  com- 
paratively fewer  laborers  out  of  employment;  but  there  is  a  slackness 
in  the  trade,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  works  which  last  year 
at  this  time  were  running  full  force  on  full  time  are  now  working  a  much 
smaller  staff  three-quarters  to  half  time,  while  in  a  few  instances  firms 
have  been  obliged  to  suspend  work  altogether.  This  state  of  affairs  haa 
of  course  had  its  effect  on  wages,  which  have  been  gradually  reduced 
{usually  by  means  of  arbitration)  from  1878  to  the  present  time. 

IV. — Olass  and  pottery  workers  in  England. 


SOUTH  SHIELDS  PLATE-GLASS  WORKS. 

Average  wages  per  week  of  59^  hours. 

Pot  makers $8  24 

Fumacemen 8  48 

Casters 9  00 

Grinders 7  00 

Smoothers 7  00 

Smoothers,  women 2  42 

Polishers 7  24 

Cotters  and  packers 6  08 

TTJNSTALL  POTTERS*  WAGES. 

Pottert?  average  weekly  wages,  according  to  statement  of  secretary  of  Potters*  ManufactHr- 
tpg  Assodationf  statements  made  by  workmen,  and  statements  furnished  by  sixteen  manu- 
facturers, with  the  general  average  of  the  three  statements  thus  obtained. 

[Stfttement  compiled  by  Consiil  Lane.] 


Desoription  of  occapation. 


I 


s- 


m 

dB  ®  #4 

**       z 


FlMtprenaen 

Dish  makers 

Cup  makers 

Sancer  makers 

Handbanin  makers 

Hollow- ware  pressers 

Hollow-ware  presser  Jiggerera . 

Printers 

Ov^enmen 

Sapsar  makers 

Mold  makers 

Tnrnera   

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehousemen 


$6  57 

$7  32 

$7  67 

$7  19 

9  48 

8  04 

8  78 

877 

8  40 

7  32 

9  48 

840 

7  48 

7  32 

7  64 

7  48 

9  12 

8  76 

9  49 

0  12 

7  32 

7  32 

7  57 

7  40 

10  20 

9  49 

9  90 

9  53 

6  57 

6  06 

7  39 

6  84 

6  66 

6  06 

6  64 

6  65 

8  04 

6  66 

7  43 

7  38 

9  48 

8  04 

10  20 

9  24 

8  04 

7  32 

7  38 

7  58 

7  32 

8  40 

8  05 

7  93 

10  20 

11  55 

11  81 

11  19 

10  20 

9  72 

11  31 

10  41 

6  07 

6  28 

6  43 

643 

General  average  of  earnings  per  man  per  week,  $7.40. 
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BRITISH  POTTERS'  NET  WAGES. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  the  potters 
are  emplo3'ed  full  time,  but  the  fact  is,  says  Consul  Lane,  many  of  them 
are  not  ranning  on  full  time. 

Taking  the  Staffordshire  potters'  actual  earnings  the  year  round,  Mr. 
Lane  considers  a  weekly  average  of  $5.92  per  man  as  a  liberal  estimate. 
CpoD  this  estimate  tbe  net  earnings  of  the  100  potters  given  in  the  fore- 
going statement  would  be  as  follows : 

statement  $kawing  the  full  time  and  net  weekly  eaming$  of  100  Staffordshire  potters . 


Bwcription  of  work. 


Y\mxpvtm&tf% , 

r>Mh  maken 

Cup  makers 

SMicvr  nakm 

BADd-baain  makers 

Hollow-ware  preaaers 

HuUow-ware  presaer  Jiggerers. 
Pn&ton 


Hoi 
TanM«a.. 
Haadlcra. 
Firmea 

Throwers 


ATorage 


go 

P4 


5 

4 
8 
4 
1 

25 
2 
20 
20 
8 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 


100 


Weekly  wages. 


Fnlltlme. 


$7  82 
8  04 


7 
7 


32 
82 


8  76 
7  82 
0  40 
6  661 

6  66 
666 
804 

7  82 

8  40 
11  55 

0  72 
6  28 


7  40 


Net. 


$5  72 
7  02 
6  72 


6 
7 
5 
7 
5 
S 
6 
7 
6 


03 
80 
00 
88 
47 
80 
90 
89 
06 
685 
895 
8  33 
6  03 


502 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  consuls  elsewhere  did  not  deal  more  in 
net  averages  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Lane's  analyses  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Department  circular.  Basing  conditions  upon  full  time 
when  full  time  does  not  prevail,  and  calling  an  average  the  simple 
maltiplication  and  division  of  lowest  and  highest  rates  of  wages,  is 
not  the  true  way  to  arrive  at  actual  conditions.  Upon  general  principles 
the  Tnnstall  potters  would  be  credited  with  an  average  full-time  earn- 
ing of  $7.40  i)er  week,  while  the  true  average  earning,  as  shown  by  Consul 
Lane,  i8  only  $5.92  per  week. 

Estimating  an  average  British  workingman's  family  as  composed  of 
hnsband,  wilb  and  three  children,  Consul  Lane  computes  the  minimum 
weekly  wages  necessary  to  their  plain  comfort  at  £1  5«.,  or  $6.08,  and 
gives  the  following  statement  as  to  a  mechanic  with  this  family : 

Weekly  expenses  of  a  TunstaU  carpenter's  family — wages  of  husband,  wife 

three  children^  $6. 

Rent |4  72 

Clnb 16 

Taxes 9 


Coal 

Breail 

BacoD,2  pounds 

Che<?«e,  *2  pounds 

Bntter,  1  pound 

potatoes,  one-half  pock #. 

Fresh  meat,  4}  pounds 


48 
00 
32 
32 
32 
16 
71 
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Weekly  expenses  of  a  Tun  stall  carpenter' t  family  y  jc — Continued. 

Tfea,  three-fonrths  pound $0  36 

Sugar,  4  pounds 28 

Soap,  2  pounds 12 

Flour,  3  pounds 12 

Milk.lquart » 6 

Candles,  one-half  pound «. 6 

Tobacco,  2  ounces 12 

Beer 12 

Clothes 48 

Total ^  00 

Taking  the  foregoing  as  the  minimum  living  rate  of  a  workingman's 
family,  Mr.  Lane  shows  by  the  following  statement  that  ont  of  every 
100  potters  employed  only  17  earn  wages  above  $6  per  week,  while  83 
earn  less  than  $6,  and  must  therefore  cut  their  expenses  below  that  of 
the  Tunstall  carpenter,  or  supplement  their  wages  in  some  manner. 

SiAtement  showing  the  percentage  of  Tunstall  potters  earning  above  and  below  jCl  5«. 

(i6.0S)pertc€ek. 


Branch  of  labor. 


Flat  preaaers 

DIah  makera 

Cnpmakera. 

Saacer  makera 

Hand-basin  makera 

HoUow-ware  preaaera 

Hollo  wwajre  preaaer  Jiggerera. 

Printers 

Ovenmen   

SajTsar  makera 

Mola  makera 

Tumera    

Handlera 

Firemen 

Throwera 

Warehonaemen 


Total 


No.  of 

workera. 


Weekly 

net 
earnings. 


Sorplna. 

Deficiency. 

to  36 

io  03 

64 

06 

1  22 

16 

i  81 

61 

7b 

18 

1  32 

02 

24 

2  87 

,w«> 

2  25 

1  06 


Gontinning  his  interesting  analyses  of  averages,  the  consul  shows  in  a 
sabsequent  table  that  if  the  foregoing  100  potters  were  to  pool  their 
earnings  there  would  be  a  weekly  total  deficiency  for  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  average  family  of  $16.10  per 
week. 

The  conclusion  suggested  by  these  tables  is  that  the  wages  which 
make  saving  possible  among  the  Tunstall  potters  are  limited  to  a 
small  number. 
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V. — Mines  and  mining  in  England. 

Average  waget  per  week  paid  in  mtiief  and  minimg. 


DeaniptionofenfloyiBent.      Hoim.    ^ftf:^ 


T7ad0rgTovuiid  men . . . . 

Sfaailmen 

Ore 

H«wi 

Deputies 

EngTserTS: 

WUMiiBK  ... 

BaaliDg.... 
PiiBipiaK... 

Fm 

Lo«oiDOtiTe 
Sldften 


54 
64 
54 


44 

4S 

69 
72 
72 
72 
72 
48 
40 


I 


$3  12 
4  05 

302  i 


6 
6 

6 

5 
5 
5 
6 
4 
5 


72 
00 

88 
88 
76 
M 
24 
<8 
M 


I 


Description  of  employmeot.     i  Hoar*. 


Weekly 

wimee. 


NlwcABTLB—CoDUnoed. 

Fircfn<-n 

FamaceiDen  

Hand  potters 

Pony  putters 

Keepers 

Scrwners 

Onlinsry  smiths 

1(4 1  iler  smiths 

Joioers 

MasoDS 

Fitters 

Lsl'orers 

(^oke  drawers 

Cuke  fillers 

Cokelnborers 


72 
4S 

63 
63 
63 
63 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
63 


$4  03 

3  M 


5 

4 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
6 
5 
4 


76 
56 

04 

':o 

2S 
28 

28 
53 
28 
08 
84 
76 
44 


Non.— The  nu^Joritj  of  the  KewcMtle  miner*— thnt  is,  the  married  men— with  the  exception  of 
pnttertfttBd  e«^Miien,  ax«  supplied  with  free  ooal,  paying  12  cents  per  fortnight  for  its  loading. 


YI.— Railway  emplot^^s  in  England. 


weekHg  to  raiJteag  employ  A  {those  engaged  about  §tation9f  a$  well  a$  those 
gaged  on  S^e  engines  and  oarSf  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  4'0')  '*  England, 


Dnerf  ption  of  omploynant. 


unsrooL  amd  uomwrn^ 


▲Terage 


Inspeclocs ........ 

Pocten   

^grise  diiTon — 
Firemen 

liborers 


Guard*   

Porters 

Signalmen 

l^ampm^n 

EngmadriTers. 
Firemen 


Fittcfa. 


Stataon  maatera 

Soiion  maatera*  aaalatanta  . . . 
Bsoking  and  paasfmger  eierka 


19  20 


3 
4 


6  50 

4  00 
8  60 

5  25 
00 
45 


5  M 

4  20 
624 

4  16 

8  75  t 

5  75  i 
8  00  I 

6  00  I 
8  50  , 


12  00 

8  I'i 
8  38 


Description  of  employmant 


▲veraga 
wagea. 


KBWCAaTLB-OK-Tnr»— Contlnned. 

Pastenggr  d4part«Mitf->CoDtinu6d. 

Tcle^TTaph  clerka 

O  uanln • 

( j  uAtils'  asHiMtanta 

Fiitcnu-n  porters  

rart-fl  port«T8 

£xi  ( ss  porters 

Porters 

Lamitiuen 

CanUi;««  cleaners 

Ticket  c<»Ilci'iors 

SifSDalm«*n 

Gatemen 

Ooods  dspartmsiU, 

Inspectors 

Gaards 

Foremen 

Poiteni 

Timber  loaders 

Slinnters 

Kol  1  >  uion 

lioriM'men 

Nomlior-takers 


$5 

6 
5 

5 
4 

5 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
4 


84 
00 
48 
75 
73 
38 
60 
38 
24 
00 
13 


8  16 


4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
ft 
4 


06 
04 
20 
60 
73 
63 
48 
13 


*  As  the  c<man]-0eneral  in  hla  report  refers  to  this  table,  compiled  in  Liverpool,  as  showing  tha  rataa 
•f  vagea  in  London  also,  it  may  tnns  be  taken  as  representing  both  Liverpool  and  Londcm. 
tKortbem  diTiaion  of  the  North  western  Railway  Company. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  to  railroad  employ^  in  locomotive  department,  northern  division  Narth- 

eastern  Railway  Company y  yewcasile-on-Ttfne. 

[Per  week  of  5i  bonra  for  men  in  repairing  departments.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Foremen 

Cbargemen  (erectors). 
Fitter! 


LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 


i-s 


Boilersmiths 

Boilersmitha*  assistants 
Tin  aud  copper  smiths . , 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 


Turners  and  machine  men 

Brass  moldors 

Braes  flniHhrrs 

Carriage  builders 

Wagon  builders 

Carriage  painters 

Eni?ine  piiinters 

PatU>m  makers 

Saw  ye™ 


Laborers 

Engine  drivers . 
Firemen 


Mineral  Ruards 

Engine  cleaners 

Boiler  cleaners 

Ligbtcrs-up 

Siationary-eugine  drivers. 

Coke  nnd  coal  fillers 

Wagon  gn^asers* 


Inspectors 
Gangers 


sxonnaRuco  departmkkt. 


Kavvits  (pickmcn) i. 

Navvies  (shovelers) 

Platelayers  

Platelayers,  extra  gang 

Joiners    


Joiners'  laborers 

Bricklayers 

Plumbers  and  gaa-flttera 

Signal  filters 

Oas  makers 

Painters 


Smiths 

StriktTS k.. 

Masons  

Masoni'  laborers 


Average 

wagea. 

fll  OO 

866 

7  33 

8  30 

6  03 

800 

7  13 

4  51 

6  39 

7  13 

8  12 

6  30 

6  30 

4  51 

6  12 

7  39 

5  27 

4  6» 

9  45 

5  69 

6  30 

•     3  03 

4  70 

527 

545 

4  70 

439 

848 

6  48 

648 

648 

5  6J 

548 

7  54 

5  30 

7  04 

754 

7  04 

6  48 

6  80 

7  42 

524 

567 

2  48 

*  These  rates  are  irrespective  of  piece-work  profits,  overtime,  &o.    Boys  and  apprentices  have 
been  disregarded  in  this  return,  except  in  the  case  of  engine  cleaners. 

Average  weekly  railway  wages  in  Manchester  and  TunstalL 

[Men  in  goods  department  work  six  days  per  week ;  men  in  passenger  department  work  seven  days 

per  week.    Uniforms  are  furnished  free  by  the  company.] 


Description  of  employment. 


MAXCHXBTKB. 

Engine-drivers* 

Firemen* , 

Passen  ger  gmards* 

Watchmen* 

Pointsmen* 

Paasenger  porters* 

G  oods  porters , 

Engine-fitters 

Carriage  examiners 

Laborers 


Weekly 
wages. 


$8  76 
6  54 


6 
6 

5 


80 
82 
34 


3  89 

4  86 

6  80 
6  32 
4  38 


Description  of  ^nployment. 


Weekly 
wages. 


TUKBTALL. 

Station  d^i>artm«nt. 


Superintendent . . 
Station-master... 

luj^pectors 

Booking  clerks  . . 

Parcel  clerks 

Telegraph  clerks 

Foremen 

CoUecters 


$25  73 
14  59 
9  73 
8  42 
8  42 
7  48 
7  29 
608 


*  12  hoars  per  day. 
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Artrage  weekljf  railwajf  wages  in  MancheBter  and  TunstaU—S^ontinixed. 


Dr«criptloii  of  employment. 


TuiceTALL— Continned. 


Portrr* 

SijnkAl-nmt 

Slioutf rs  

H«»r»«*-*lrir«»rs 

P&rcvl  porters  — 


£niffin€  dfpamunt. 


Fimaen 

rDd«r  firemen . . 
En^iinfMlrircrs  . 
Ed  ^ine^leaners 

Ftrt-men 

Fittm 


16  81 
4  26 
6  68 
4  86 
6  81 
4  86 


U  59 
9  73 
9  73 
3  65 
5  59 
8  51 


TUNSTALL— Continued. 


'I  Inspector.. 

Clerk 

Examiners 


Xond  d^etTttn^nt* 


Inspector... 

Clerk 

Firemen . . . . 
Platelayers 


Ooodt  department 


Inspector. 
Clerk 


Weekly 
wages. 


$9  78 
7  27 
668 


6  68 

7  48 
7  29 
4  86 


15  50 
505 


VII. — Ship-yabds  and  ship-building. 

ITa^et  paid  per  veek  of  54  houre  in  skip-yards  in  England. 


Description  of  employment. 


Carpenters  and  shipmlglita 

Joiner* 

PA!Ot«-r9 


Sn.ithft    

Sfikira 

PUxer* 

H  Iprra 

(  A*k<^ 

K,:Tr*t'ni 

KiTe(-tM>Te 

a*wjeT« 

P  bttrm-makera 

Fittrra  

Brlpers 

M».biniat« 

B  -Iderv^ap 

SSCT' 

untsera 


1jv«»- workers 

▲mgle-iroD  smiths. 


Newoastle- 
on-Tyne. 


$8  51 
803 

6  80 

7  78 


803 


7  54 

8  03 


7  78 

8  51 
8  15 


7  42 


y.. 


LiTerpool. 


$0  12 

8  57 


78 
51 
63 
9  24 
6  85 

6  81 

7  78 
1  58 


8  27 


632 
8  51 
6  46 
6  23 


BrUtol. 


$8  64 
7  93 


792 


6  48 

7  20 


8  64 
6  48 


5  47 
864 
936 


Consul  Locke  says  that  the  building  of  ships  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant indostries  in  the  north  of  England — the  three  north  of  Eng- 
land rivers,  the  Tyne,the  Wear  and  the  Tees,  are  lined  with  shipyards 
wherein  thousands  of  men  are  or  have  been  employed.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1883  overproduction  developed  into  a  glut  of  the  market,  and 
there  was  then  a  sudden  and  serious  collapse.  The  smallest  yards  suc- 
combed  and  the  largest  were  obliged  to  discharge  a  number  of  their 
hands  and  reduce  the  hours  of  labor.  As  the  foregoing  table  shows  the 
fall  rate  of  wages,  the  net  or  real  earnings  are  of  course  much  less. 
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VIIL— -Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men)— distinguishing  between  ooeaUf  coast  and 

river  navigationf  and  between  sail  and  sttam—in  England. 


Description  of  employment. 


Liverpool. '   Hull. 


OCEAlf  fiTKAMfiHirS. 


First  officers 

Second  officers*. . 
Third  officers  .... 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 
First  engineer  . . . 
Second  engineer. . 
Third  engineer. . . 
Firemen 


$63  26  '  $72  00 
50  47  I  43  20 
36  74  36  00 
15  81  I 


OCKAH  SAILIKO  BHIPS. 


First  mate  .. 
Second  mate. 
Seamen 


COAfiTIKO  TBADX. 


Master 

Mate,  first... 
Mate,  second 
Seamen 


83  94 
66  01 
50  48 
18  90 


33  25 
28  07 
13  78 


64  80 
43  20 


29  16 

24  32 

♦27  24 


26  40 


33  60 
24  00 
14  00 


57  60 
38  40 
28  50 
22  08 


BristoL 


$45  20 
31  60 

17  62 
9  73 

73  00 
53  50 
34  06 

18  80 


37  70 
25  50 
21  89 


JLvera^e 
Newcastle-       "wages 
ou-Tj  ne.  for  aU 

England. 


$36  40 
28  00 
12  40 


72  00 
48  40 
28  30 
12  60 


28  00 
20  40 
12  QO 


n  00 
45  76 
32  96 
28  32 


$87  39 
43  63 
33  08 
15  27 
9  73 
78  44 
53  00 
37  61 
10  18 


33  14 
24  48 
16  48 

67  00 
37  77 
28  59 
25  88 

*  And  find  their  own  food. 

IX.— Shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  shops,  wholesale  or  retail  y  to  males  and  females. 


Grocers : 

Men  .. 

Boys.. 
Drap«>rs : 

Men  . . 

Boys.. 
Dmu'sists 
IIo8i<i8: 

Males. 


Females 
[illii 


irurs 


iiru- 

Ironmongers. 
Hatteis: 

Mules — 


Fell)  ales  . 
Eaithcuware 
Stationers : 

Malcft.... 


Description  of  employment 


Fi'nmles 

Tobncconists,  females  . 
Confectioners,  females. 
Boots  and  shoes : 

Males 

Females 

Fancy  coods : 

Males 

Femalea 


HnlL 


$5  00 


5  50 
*6'25 

5  75 
3  20 
2  44 

6  60 

5  30 


LeedB^ 


5  75 

5  00  : 

2  80 
2  80 
8  40 


$5  50 
1  20 


7 
2 
7 


00 
00 
00 


7  20 
2  50 
50 
50 


2 

7 


7  00 


2  40 

7  00 
2  50 


6  00 
2  50 


7 
2 


00 
50 
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Si^r0  and  $hop  (kou9chold  tuppltf  atorei)  wage»  in  Birmingham. 


VmctiptUm  of  «mployiiMiit 


Filters  aad  Uboren . . 

IVUvrrr  poftora 

SakioBPD    

Cki»f  •  Af  departOMiits 


1 
Ayerage 
wages. 

94  M 

550 
5  37  . 
13  37 

Deterlption  of  «inploym«Bt 


Yonng  idrln  who  copy  orders 

Touox  ^rla  who  ireljch  aad  pack  up.. 

S.ileHWoraeii    

Principal  amiittaiits       

Superior   clerks,  cashiers,  and  book 
keepers 


92  19 
2  19 

2M 
5  19 

999 


The  above  amounts  shoald  be  iDcreased  by  the  value  of  a  good  plain 
dinner,  which  is  supplied  fi*ee  of  charge  to  the  emp'03^68  at  a  cost  to  the 
employers  of  about  five  shillings  per  week,  according  to  a  note  attached 
t4»  the  returns  by  the  manager  of  the  firm  which  furnished  the  statistics. 
Whether  this  free  dinner  is  a  general  custom  or  a  special  arrangement 
by  this  particular  firm,  is  not  stated. 

Oloucenter. —  The  consul  at  Gloucester  gives  his  shop  wages  as  run- 
ning from  $2.40  to  $14.40  per  week,  without  any  further  detail. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  statistics  given  in  regartl  to  shop  wages  in 
£ngland  which  could  be  tabulated.  To  the  dissimilarity  of  working 
castoms  and  rates  of  wages  for  shop  service,  together  with  the  extent 
and  intricacy  of  the  field  embraced,  may  be  attributed  the  meagerness 
•f  the  returns  under  this  head. 

XI. — AOEICULTUBAJL  WAGES. 

Wm§mpakd  per  week  U>  agricuUnral  laborers  in  the  west  of  England,  with  or  without  board 

and  lodging. 


Desoription  of  employmdat. 


la 


OLOUCUTKBaHIlU. 

inflB«r«  wit  boat  food  and  loddng 

without  food  and  lodging 

ordiiiary 

harresi  hands , 

•OMZftSBTSmU. 

food  iMNn«Uro#«  sapplied  at  harrest        , 

ft«*M  labor,  o4der  and  sometimes  food 

WILTBHIBB  AXD  DOBSBTSBIBB. 

la  immnMr       

IB  WlDtPf     

•  A*  Id  laborers 


ATorago 
wsges. 

9399 
2  91 

1  14 

2  18 

895 
1  49 

2  91 
297 
1  49 

Of  iigricnltural  lalior  in  the  above  districts.  Consul  Lathrop,  of 
Bn.Htol,  cannot  sfieak  favorably.  Wages  are  lower  in  the  west  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Englaiitl. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  appearance  of  agricultural  la- 
b«»rers,  as  neen  by  the  consul  at  a  ** hiring  fair'*  at  Chippen  Sodbury,  in 
Glou<?eMterMhire : 

Wi>rn  out,  their  years  gone,  their  muscles  stiff,  they  are  useless 
to  the  employer,  and  cannot  get  a  place.  They  are  literally  turned 
out  to  die,  and  their  only  refuge  is  the  workhtmse;  for  it  was  impos- 
sibte  for  them  to  save  anything  for  their  old  age.  When  a  pair  of 
boots  costs  half  a  week's  wum*s,  a  Sunday  suit  three  weeks'  wages, 
a  IMMind  of  the  cheapest  meat  two  and  a  half  hours'  work,  how 
oiMild  they  save  f 
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Agricultural  wages  in  the  Hull  district j  county  of  York,  and  Liverpool  and  London  dl^ti  *    '.?. 


I>«v*<'ription  of  employment.    >  Average  wages.  |     Description  of  employment.    I  Average  wuc*-^. 


HULL  DISTRICT. 

Fuim  lal>orers^ per  year..,  $29  00  to 

IKiliyiuaidH* do 67  00  to 

lIiHimmaida* do T^S  00  to 

Wiigoner* do  ...'    67  00  to 

COUNTY  OF  TORK.  I 

Luborer : 

First  man  * per  week . . 

SiMJond  man' do  . . 

Foreraaoof farm per  vear. .    120  00  to 

S4«condraaui ^o 82  00  to 

Third  plowman ' do '    68  00  to 

Plowboy* do I    48  00  to 

Shepherd  * per  week . .  i      4  06  to 

UUickHmith  * per  day . . 

Joiner* do  '. . 

Herdman' per  week. 

(Jroom* per  year. 

Servant  girl  * do. . . 


$72  00 
86  00 
67  00 
96  09 


COUKTT  OF  TORK— Continned.  ! 

Sonllery  maids per  year.. i    $S9  00  to  $4<>  00 

LIVBRPOOL  DISTRICT. 


4  06  to 
63  00  to 
58  00  to 


$4  06 

3  70 
160  00 

97  01 
78  00 
68  00 

4  40 
96 
96 

4  40 
78  00 
78  00 


Teamster* per  year. 

Herdfi do... 

Dnir^'maid  • do. . . 

Cheese  maker* do... 

Field  boy* do... 

Herdsmen' per  week . 

Laborer' do. . . 

Bovs' do 


.  .1 


L0!n>01f  DISTRICT. 

Laborers  in  Kent' . . per  week . . 

Laborers  in  Middlesex  '  .do 

LnlMjrers  in  Snrrey  ' do 

Laborers  in  Essex  ' do 

Laborers  in  Hereford' . .  .do  — 


7:«  «K> 

ho  oo 

:<i  <  0 

TJl  oo 

29  0<» 

3  89 

4  01 
1  70 


A  13 
4  1.3 
4  3*? 
3  «-^ 
3   *»» 


■  With  board  and  lodging. 

'WithcotUge. 

*No  cottage :  no  board. 


^And  a  cuttaj^e. 

*  And  two  pints  of  beer. 

•With  board. 


'Witbont  bosrd. 


In  the  agricultural  districts  around  London  the  agricultural  laborers 
earn  on  an  average  about  $220  per  annum.  It  is  customary'  to  give  a 
bonus  at  harvest  time,  and  during  that  season  the  laborer  is  supplied 
with  beer.  The  general  tendencj^  in  agricultural  wages  (notwithstand- 
ing the  depression  in  agriculture)  is  upwards,  since  the  farmers  are 
obliged  to  pay  their  hands  sufficient  wages  to  overcome  the  natural 
tendency  to  drift  into  the  cities  tx)  seek  a  living. 

AGBICULTUBAL  LABOR   IN   THE   NEWCASTLE   DISTRICT. 

The  system  of  half-yearly  "  fair  hiring  "  still  prevails  in  this  district. 
During  the  first  week  in  May  the  consul  attended  a  hiring  at  the  Corn 
Market  in  Newcastle.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  both  masters 
and  men,  women  and  girls.  The  laborers,  it  would  seem,  fixed  their 
terms,  and  the  employers  were  forced  to  accept  them,  viz :  For  the  half 
year,  men,  $48  to  $78;  boys,  $17  to  $24;  females,  from  $31.64  to  girls 
to  '$43.80  to  women. 

It  is  usual  on  these  oc(;asious  to  advance  money  to  the  laborers, 
which  the  latter  spend  at  night  in  the  public  houses.  The  excesses 
on  these  occasions  have  aroused  public  sentiment  against  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  soon  be  done  away  with.  With 
all  its  drawbacks,  this  system  has  its  advant^iges ;  it  enables  the  la- 
borers to  meet  and  consult  about  terms,  and  it  also  enables  the  masters 
to  select  the  laborers  most  suitable  to  their  requirements. 

XII. — (JOR  POR  A  TION    EMPLOYES. 

Wage%  paid  per  year  to  the  ttubordinatc  corporation  employvn  in  the  city  of  lAtndon. 

[Compiled  at  the  oonHulate-f^enoral.] 


Deacription  of  employment. 


OUy  government  {London proper,  OuUdhall,  and  ManHon  Houtf). 

Chief  clerks  (GoildhaU) 

Copying  clerks 

Laobrers,  a  week , 

Porter*,  a  week , 


LowoHt 
Malar> . 

Hiehcst 

Halary. 

Averape 
HolarA'. 

$820  00  , 
486  00 
5  40 

:>  40 

$:{,  350  oe 

790  00 
7  20 
7  20  , 

$6*00 

6  00 
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As  to  ordinary  trades — carpeuters,  bricklayers,  &c.^-employed  by  the 
dtj  of  LondoUy  it  is  asaal  for  the  pro}>er  officers  of  the  vestries  or  pnr- 
K<be8  (local  divisions)  to  give  ont  the  work  by  contract,  and  then  the 
average  rates  as  tabulate  under  'Kreneral  trades''  are  in  force.  On 
an  average,  a  common  laborer  will  receive  10  cents  per  honr,  and  a 
skilled  mechanic  17  cents  per  hour,  for  52  hours,  a  week's  work.  Street 
deauers,  men,  62  to  90  cents  a  day;  boys,  30  to  62;  dustmen  (carmen), 
t'i^  to  $5.83  a  week. 


XIII. — ^GOVEBNMENT  DEPABTKBNT8  AKD   OFFtOEB. 

ITo^  paid  per  t^ear  to  employ €•  in  Government  depot fmentt  and  oJfMO — «Bc/iMire  of  fradoo- 

«€fi  and  lahoroTB — in  England. 

[Compiled  «t  Um  eoiMa]«te'g«B««Ll 


Dwoription  of  eraploymoit 


««ar»»Ai.  CTTiL  iSBYirx  oeadi 


Kgiier  diriaioii  elerk«f 

Lover  diTisfcan  derkat 

Lo-irer  diTialoii  clerk,  (7  honn  offlcMi^ . 

Bey  derks  (AfA  15  to  17  yews) 

Hen  copyista  (20  eento  jw  boar) 

Ber  oopyteto  (8  ^  9^  conU  an  boor). . . 


$4M 

880 

10ft 


BOT 


280 
76 


SAULST  UVr  OF  THX  POBBIG!!  OFFICE. 


ff«'i  iftMj  of  •tata 

ruder  Mscratary  of  state 

Tinea  aanataai  aacrritaili^  of  atata . , 

Cliief  dark 

t  wBior  clarka 

€aaaistaiit  darks 

K  firat^laaa  Jnaier  darks 

4  Mcoad-daas  jonior  derka 


2  int-daaa  clarka,  UbrariaD*a  dapartnMnt. . . 
2  seeead^aaa  daika,  librarlan'a  dapartaant 
4  tUnidaaa  derka,  librariao's  dapartment . . 

SopertetaDdent  tz^aty  dapartmant 

Aniataat  treaty  departmaat 

Oeric  fai  treaty  dapartnMnt 


CmSF  CLBBK'S  OFFICE. 


Tbraa  firas-daaa  darks. . 
Tvo  saeoBd-daaa  derka. 
lira  tUxd-olaaa  derka. . . 


4.866 
4.880 
8,400 
073 
406 
8,406 
2.676  1 
1,046  ' 
1,216  • 

4M ; 

8,406  I 
2,676 
1,216  I 


l.«H6| 
1,216  I 


486 


Orieatal  interpreter 

Four  derka  lower  dxrlaloa. 
Ckrk  in  paaaport  office — 

Pirrste  aeeretary 

Pxcda  writer 

Tvo  tsuipotaiy  darks 

Printer. 


880 


Proof-reader 

Oflieekaeper 

▲asistant  offieeke^Mor 
Ajwistant  offic«keeper 

Cod  porter 

laastaatooal  porter. 
Porter 


268 


Psrter 

Heowkeeper 


202 


61, 046 

073 

1,217 

245 


250 
114 


6,0H3 
4.H«J« 
3,WKI 
2,020 
073 
4,866 
8,162 
2,433 
1.752 
1,167 
4,M6 
8,162 
1.752 


2,433 

1,752 

1,167 

2,433 

1,046 

773 

1,216 

1,460 

1,460 

680 

720 

605 

•73 

488 

427 

316 

215 

488 

880 

607 


*  The  two  amoonta  indicate  thelimlta,  the  salary  being  dependent  on  lengtb  of  serrioa. 
t  CoAmendnje  at  $486  and  Inoraaaing  by  triennial  inexemaota  of  078. 
!  Same  triennial  Inorement. 
^Saaa  triennJaJ  inerement. 


0678 
601 
840 


430 

210 

?40 

06 


34.338 

0.733 
7.300 
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Wdgm paid  per  year  ta  employie  mi  GavertMrnemi  deparlmimttf  ^.^^ontinaed. 


DeMriptioB  of  «HplQ7m«Bt. 


SZTEl.  ALLOWAXCBS. 

PermuMBi  nnAm  aeeretery  of  sUte,  for  wianijrwBMnt  of  ■eerot  MrriM 

fund 

Two  priTAte  Mcretaries 

For  lanKUAKco - 

12  Qaeen's  lorelgn  serrico 

2  Qneen's  borne  mesitenKen 
6  Queen's  home  meesenKcra 

3  Qui>i>n's  home  meMcngere, 
XxAtuitiiji|[  medical  officer. 


FOflT-OFFICS  DBrAKTimT. 

PoetDiastor-Goneral 

Secr».t-iry  

Financial  fleoretarr 

AMsirttant  secretAnes 

Chief  clerk 

Sprincipal  clerks, opper  eeetion 

9 principal  derka,  lower  section...- 

10  first-class  clerks 

19  second-class  clerks 

24  third-class  clerks 

Lower  dirision  clerks,  Jto 


1  clerk 

1  first-class  clerk  .. 
Second-class  clerk. 
Third-class  clerk .. . 


Storekeeper 

1  clerk 

1  supervisor 

8  overseers 

6  foremen  of  laborers. . . 
62  piirters  sand  laborers. 
18  ]iort«r8  aod  laborers . 
Hessengers  (boys) 


8toT§k$ep&f'$lram/ok. 


OUarimg-kioiuM  drsndk— /nMrfs  cLmriMA 

Snperinteodent 

8  principal  clerks 

10  first-class  clerks 

44  second*class  clerks 


.Bitemsd-lattsr  ejlot. 

7  fimt-class  tetamers  (male) 

13  flrHt-class  retnniers  (female) 

14  second-elsss  returners  (male) 

87  second-class  retnniers  (femsle) 

i  third-class  rotamers  (female) 


PothnatUre. 

At  northern  district 

AtN.  W.dlstrict 

AtE.  C.  district 

At  8.  W.  district 

At  W.  C.  district 

AtE.  district 

Psdding^n 

Galing 

Pntuer 

WandsworUi,  Ao 

191  small  letter^reoeiTing  offices  in  London. 


LeUgr-carritTB  and  torUre* 


XMt  central  district  (the  city  proper) : 

800  letter-carriers    

97  Jonior  lett-^r-carriers 

94  Junior  letu»r*carriers,  second  class. 
11  porters  sad  laborers 


Division  I 

DiTislonll 

Division  rn  (estimated) 


HiielMst 


$1,460 
729 
729 
1.9M 
1,216 
973 
729 
146 


$4,868 


8,406 
2,8:22 
1,946 
1,265 
730 
889 


5,840 


4.282 
3,310 
2,433 
1,849 
973 
973 


1,508 

1,021 

486 


1, 

1,021 
973 
684 
880 
258 
228 
88 


635 
889 
184 

684 


830 
177 
801 


176 
228 


S65 

240 


2,190 

1,460 

973 


2.483 

1,460 
1.460 
706 
444 
840 
816 
126 


1,460 
780 
486 
366 


884 

802 
670 
218 
816 


Average 


$1X166 
9,733 
7,309 


4,779 


2^483 


584 


886 


852 
842 

810 


2.488 

8,488 

8,406 
8,288 
8,940 
8,433 
8,489 
780 
684 
1,708 


*  The  two  amoants  indicate  the  limits,  the  salary  being  dependent  on  length  of  aervloo. 
t  Wages  regolated  by  varying  cironmstsaoes. 
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xrv.— Trades  Ain>  labor— Government  employ. 


6y  the  week  of  average  48  h<mr$  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Giwemment  em- 

ploff  in  cUjf  of  London, 


[Compiled  at  the  conenUte-generaL  J 


Deecrlptioii  of  employment. 


•ad  porters  (standard  GoTemment  aoale) 


Watormen,  ftnt  elaas  . . . 
Waiennen,  eecond  daea 


AdBxralty: 

Foreman,  coopers,  bakers,  Aa — 

Coopora.  bakers.  See 

Palicrmen  (priTatea)  :* 

Third  claaa,  two  yeara'  service. . 

Second  claaa,  Atc  j'ears*  serrice. 

Tirat  daea,  aoTen  years'  serrice. 


Lowest     HiKhost    Average 
wages.       wages,   i   wageA. 


$4  38 

8  00 ; 

6  56 


16  57 

9  35 
7  52 


I 


$5  48 

8  67 
7  04 
5  10 

11  20 
7  10 

5  83 

6  56 

7  40 


*  Uniform,  boota,  &o..  ftimiahed. 

In  some  branches  of  trade  and  labor  under  Government  employment 
the  rates  fall  below  the  prices  paid  by  individaals  or  firms  for  the  same 
^ork,  bat  the  steadiness  of  employment  and  the  less  nnmber  of  daily 
hoars  of  labor  more  than  account  for  the  difference. 


XV. — Printers  and  printing  offices  in  England. 


8 


BaatiilpHon  of  employment. 


I 


S 

o 


1c 


2 


3 


■**  s 

o 


Is 

i 


'  Mpoaitors: 

Jel>>work 

WfT  kllM 

$6  50 

$5  04 

$6  81 
7  30 

0  23 
7  77 
6  81 

1  70 
730 

98  76 
9  73 
9  73 
900 

"'i'w 

950 

$8  70 
9  75 
9  75 

"izi 
"'ii  66 

17  53 
8  75 
8  75 
8  02 
8  02 
146 

$7  29 
7  29 

D^ic« 



7  29  ' 

WA«>khMWf|l*l| 

6  50 
650 

504 
504 

7  20 

7  29  ' 

BoYa  ........................... 

1 

''t^Teotvpera. . . .  ■ 

5  04 
504 

Proof- niadora 

6  58 

"io'io 

^MkMadn^ , 



8  76 

8  ao 

r  tM.tMhrrm.  drla 

........ 

1 

•  'ibi^^raplien 

...... ..|. ..... .. 

1 

7  53 

• 

'  "  r  * 

1 

ttr3 

tec 

gw 

9  U 


♦7  .13 
8  77 
8  05 

7  27 

6  98 
1  69 

8  46 

7  25 

8  76 
3  30 
7  53 


^'OjtS:^--' 
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SCOTL.AIVD. 

As  the  trade  couditions  in  Scotland  do  not  materially  differ  from  those 
in  England,  and  as  the  consnl-general  has  prepfu^  &om  the  reports  of 
the  several  consnls  in  Scotland  a  statement  showing  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  to  the  general  trades  in  that  country,  a  brief  review  here  of  the 
reports  &om  Dnndee,  Dunfermline,  Glasgow  and  Leith  will  suffice. 


DUNDEE. 

The  food  of  the  working  classes  in  this  manufocturing  center,  writes 
Consul  Wells,  is  simple  and  homely :  breakfast,  porridge  and  milk,  or 
tea  or  coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  with  perhaps  an  egg,  a  small  bit  of 
bacon  or  a  herring;  dinner  is  frequently  Scotch  broth,  cooked  with 
cabbage  or  other  vegetables,  and  beef  in  small  quantities;  supper,  tea, 
with  bread  and  butter.  Mill  and  factory  girls  who  do  not  reside  at 
home  are  compelled  to  live  more  plainly,  their  wages  being  insufficient 
to  procure  them  the  full  fare  here  specified. , 

The  working  classes  of  Dundee  are  poorly  provided  for  in  the  way  of 
house  accommodation.  There  are  in  the  city  8,620  houses,  of  only  one 
room  each,  occupied  by  23,670  persons;  16,187  two-room  houses,  occn- 
l)ied  by  74,374  men,  women,  and  children.  Of  the  140,000  people  in 
Dnndee,  118,000  live  in  one,  two  and  three  room  houses. 

Consul  Wells's  description  of  life  in  what  he  calls  the  single-room 
*'  hovels"  shows  a  condition  of  affairs,  where  "five  or  six  human  beings 
are  sheltered  with  nothing  to  lie  on  but  the  floor,  and  covering  them- 
selves, when  they  have  an  opportunity,  with  jute  burlaps  which  they 
take  in  to  make  into  hand-sewed  bags.'' 

As  to  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  of  Dundee,  while  there  Ls 
much  dissipation  and  recklessness,  there  is,  the  consul  says,  a  large 
number  who  are  both  prudent  and  economical,  and  manage  to  save 
considerable  money.  The  jute  mills  give  employment  to  many,  and 
labor  is  drawn  thither  from  the  smaller  towns  and  from  rural  districts. 
Boys  and  girls  under  14  find  employment  as  "half-timers,"  and  earn 
from  60  to  70  cents  per  week  of  28  hours'  work.  All  above  14  enter  as 
full-timers,  and  earn  the  average  wages  given  below  in  the  statement 
showing  the  general  labor  conditions  in  Scotland. 

The  feeling  between  employers  and  employes  in  Dundee  is  reported 
as  harmonious,  which  fact  largely  affects  in  a  favorable  manner  tho 
prosperity  of  the  city. 

Trade  is  well  organized  and  labor  is  regarded  as  benefited  by  the 
unions. 

Strikes  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  arbitration  being  chiefly  re- 
sorted to  in  case  of  differences  between  capital  and  labor ;  when  strikes 
do  take  place  family  suffering  is  not  acute,  as  the  union  generally  pays 
the  striker  about  half- wage  rate  while  funds  last. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Dundee  working  classes  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  very  few  opportunities  offered  for  their  improvement  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  emigration. 

The  consul  estimates  the  number  of  women  and  girls  emploved  intho 
jute  and  linen  factories  of  Dundee  at  between  50,000  and  60,000.  Fe- 
males in  the  factories  average  $2.50  per  week,  and  the  same  rate  holdA 
good  in  dressmaking  and  other  shop  employments. 
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The  moral  and  physical'  condition  of  the  female  operatives  is  consid- 
ered good,  on  the  whole,  and  the  consal  credits  much  of  this  satisfac- 
tory condition  to  the  weU-ventilated  factories,  the  simple  dietary,  and 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  churches. 

The  wages  of  the  women  workers  of  Dnndee  have  increased  5  per 
eent.  during  the  last  five  years,  while  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  amounted  to  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 


GLASGOW. 

Ship-building  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  Glasgow,  but,  as 
on  the  Tyne,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  depression.  During  the  years 
1881, 1882  and  1883  it  was  characterized  by  the  greatest  activity  in 
the  history  of  the  trade,  writes  Consul  Harte,  but  at  present  its  con- 
dition is  gloomy.  During  the  month  of  December,  1883, 4,000  workmen 
were  discharged  from  the  Clyde  ship-yards.  It  was  estimated,  the 
consul  says,  that  at  the  date  of  his  writing,  June  17,  1884,  1,500  opera- 
tive ship-builders  were  out  of  employment. 

The  present  wage  rates  in  the  Clycie  ship-yards,  being  what  are  called 
'^  depressed  rates,"  are  given  by  Consul  Harte  as  follows,  per  week  of 
54  hours : 


Deaeriptioiiofeiiiployiiiait.  WAge*.  DcMoriptlon  of  «mplo]nDeBl.  Waf«>«. 


SbipvTiglitB f?  M  '  Machine-mMi 99  M 

^ipjoistei* 7  11  Haminer-men 4  06 

BUeksmitlw 7  00  Lftboren Z» 

Eagineen.... 0  60,  RiTetors  (piecework) 12  If 

Sh^puAten' 7M  Fitters  (piecework)  i  13  88* 

Floabere 8  7H  Calkers  (pieoework) I  17  00* 

Sojsgem  — 8  85 


The  workingmen  of  the  Glasgow  district,  writes  the  consul,  as  a  gen- 
eral rale,  have  a  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  only  by  ste^uly 
habits  can  they  succeed  in  having  a  balance  on  the  right  side.  The  high 
wages  paid  until  quite  recently  have  had  the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  demor- 
alizing a  large  proportion  of  the  Clyde  shipbuilders.  Earning  good 
pay  in  comparatively  short  hours  during  the  flush  times,  they  a^ented 
themselves  from  work  and  spent  their  evenings  in  dnnk.  The  result 
was  that  when  depression  ca^ie  the  iron- workers,  who  gained  the  best 
wages,  were  the  least  prepared  for  the  reaction. 

Mr.  Harte  deals  at  some  length  w  ith  the  labor  orp^anizations  and  co- 
operative societies  of  his  district,  from  which  much  can  be  learned  of 
the  conditions  and  habits  of  the  working  people  of  the  Clyde. 

Legislation  regulating  the  public  and  general  relations  between  mas- 
ters and  men  seems  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  working  people  in 
'England,  without  being  oppressive  to  honest  employers,  than  in  Scot- 
land; or  if  similar  legislation  is  in  existence  in  both  countries,  it  is  not 
enforced  in  Scotland. 

Few  opi>ortunities  for  the  improvement  of  his  condition  are  offered 
to  the  Glasgow  workingman.   It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  workingmam 

*  Highe«t  wagee. 
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to  hoase  his  family  decently  on  his  wages ;  laying  up  anything  for  old 
age  is  the  rare  exception. 

The  nnmbef  of  females  employed  in  the  Glasgow  consular  district  is 
given  as  follows  in  Consul  Harte's  report: 

MannfactoriDg  and  mechanical 71,5S3 

Professional,    clerkH,   teachers,    laandresses,   house-keepers, 

hot«l  and  boarding-house  keepers,  &c 4,827 

Agriculture 3,040 

Total 79.460 


* 


According  to  official  returns  the  population  of  Scotland  numbers 
3,735,573,  of  which  1,936,098  are  females.  Female  workers  of  all  classes 
and  grades  are  put  down  for  all  Scotland  at  498,271,  so  that  nearly  26 
per  cent,  of  all  the  female  population  is  engaged  in  some  employment. 

Consul  Harte  estimates  tbe  weekly  wages  paid  to  females  in  bis  dis- 
trict as  follows:  Minimum,  $1.46;  maximum,  $4.74;  average,  $2.68. 

The  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  Glasgow  female  operatives 
is  good,  having  improved  greatly  during  late  years.  This  improved 
condition  is  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act. 

The  wages  in  mills  and  factories  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  live 

years  ago,  but  the  wages  of  milliners,  dressmakers,  &c.,  have  inci*eased 

considerably.    Owing  to  the  imports  of  food  supplies,  especially  from 

the  United  States,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  decreased 

in  the  last  ten  years. 


DUNFERMLINE. 

* 

This  being  what  is  called  a  country  district,  its  working  classes  may 
be  consider^  the  best  representatives  of  the  proverbial  Scotch  thrift 
and  economy. 

Consul  Myers  reports  that  as  a  rule  they  are  steady,  industrious, 
orderly  and  temperate;  slow  in  their  movements,  and  in  competition 
with  American  workmen  would  be  left  behind,  both  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  work.  They  are  religiously  inclined — attending 
church  twice  every  Sunday — yet  are  fond  of  amusement,  and  spend 
their  holidays  in  dancing,  natioHal  games  and  excursions.  They  are 
economical  in  household  expenses,  but  what  is  saved  thereby  is  spent  in 
amusement  and  dress,  and  few  lay  up  anything  for  emergencies. 

The  population  of  the  Dunfermline  district  is  almost  entirely  a  work- 
ing population,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  household  napery,  oil- 
cloth for  floors,  coal  mining,  and  farming.  Their  houses  are,  on  the 
whole,  comfortable,  their  food  plain  and  wholesome,  their  clothing  sub- 
stantial; they  are  mainly  strong  and  healthy,  and  so  well  contented  with 
their  condition  that  very  few  emigrate. 
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WAGES  THROUGHOUT  SCOTLAND. 


I. — General  trades. 

Wagm  paid  per  we$k  o/  51  (o  77  hawrs. 


SUXLOUia  TBADI8. 


o 

G 


M-fttten 


OTHSB  TRADES. 


Striken. 


GlMgow. 


BriM  foondars . 
CAbliiei'in*k«n 
C^BfeetioiMn . . 
<'i|C»r-iiuik«n  .. 


D.«tUlers 

Drivers: 

DrftyvMBUid  tMjnsteis 

Cabi,  eaniaffe,  and  street  railways i 

DyriB 


I  i-mers. 

(rardeiMrs 

Battrrs 

HM««-«hoers 

J^wlns    

Lsborers,  porters,  Ac. 

Uthograpnen 

MillWriJcfats 

>  Ailttauis  (band) . . . 
Poctrrs 


TsMcbers  (jmblio  ecboola;  . . 
la  harness  makers. 


^'wiLiapb  opovatevs  (meD). 

TiasBitDS 

(outside  sf  mills)  . 


18  16 
ft  61 


7 
4 
0 
ft 
7 
7 
ft 
7 
5 
7 
7 


13 
69 

n 

10 
13 
13 
10 
13 
10 
13 
18 


0 
6 
6 
S 
7 
8 
6 
8 
7 
7 
4 
7 
6 


00 
00 
60 
61 
13 
62 
10 
62 
18 
18 
60 
13 
11 


89 
87 
69 
11 
11 
17 
81 
62 
88 
6  11 
6  11 

6  62 

7  13 
6  11 


DnndeSii 


662 
8  15 


5 
6 
5 

6 
7 


61 
11 
10 
11 

00 


6  62 
6  10 


17  60 


4 

7 

4 
6 
4 
7 


65 
68 
65 

72 
65 
23 


Leith. 


7  23 
4  66 
7  78 
644 


IB 
6 
4 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 


32 
82 
63 
29 
83 
34 
08 
72 
08 
80 


8  08 
6  32 


4 

4 
5 
6 
7 
7 
4 
7 
6 
8 
4 
7 
7 


49 
86 
10 
66 
29 
50 
86 
29 
80 
60 
12 
53 
41 


7 

18 
5 
6 

4 
8 
7 


89 
69 
58 
08 
12 
80 
77 


13  00 
656 
2  67 


|7  13 

5  11 

6  62 
4  86 
6  62 

6  10 

7  13 


Donfeim- 
line. 


6  08 


§08 


669 


7  80 


6  85 
4  62 

6  10 


10  05 


973 

6  69 

7  80 
4  88 


6  57 

7  80 

8  00 


681 

12  16 

681 


♦7  14 
4  59 


6  86 

in 


686 


6  76 
850 


Average 

for^ 

Scotland. 


6  78 


528 


600 


$7  60 
4  50 

7  10 
4  70 
6  33 


4 

*6 
7 
5 


96 
86 
13 
10 


'6  86 


4 

6 
6 


10 
01 
80 


6  61 
6  66 

4  61 
6  70 
6  97 
6  86 

5  96 

6  81 
73 
46 
11 
60 
78 
U 


628 
6  16 

5  57 

6  06 
846 


7 
4 

7 
6 
7 
4 
7 
6 


06 
96 
88 
88 

06 
36 
33 
76 


6  62 

7  27 
18  69 

5  76 
0  50 

5  07 
646 

6  90 
12  58 

667 
388 


*  Keal  arerage,  |7. 
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n. — Factobebs  and  HZLX.S  m  Scotland. 

Avtrage  wa§e%  {per  week  of  56  hours)  in  the  Dundee  jute  milU. 

[CmnpiU>d  by  Consiil  Wells.] 


Dwml|iUuu  of  aDployinent. 


Jut^^eparing 


Picken  of  Jute,  men 

Strickecs-ini,  piecework^  women 

Hand  at  lofteDers,  yoong  men 

Preparera,  women  

Boya  14  to  15  yean  of  age,  jate>worken. 
Foremen  or  oyeraeers  orer  all  theae 
workers,  men  


Aycragf^ 
wa;;ea. 


Coarae  apinnera  of  Jnte,  women 

Tine  apinnera  of  Jate,  women 

Piecera,  gixla  14  tolSyeara  of  age,  jnte- 

workera,  eiria 

Shiftera,  gina  14  to  ISyearaof  age,  jnte- 

workera,  girU 

Half-timera.  bova  and  girla,  10  to  14 

yeara  of  age,  Jnte-workera,  boya  and 

giria 

Beelera,  pteeework,  women 

Bobbin  windera,  pieoework,  wvnnen — 

Cop  windera,  piecework,  women 

Warpera,  pieoework,  women 

Foremen  or  OT«taeera  over  all  theae 

workera*  men 


t4  18 

3  28 
3  40 
2U 
2  13 

644 


2  30 
2  18 

1  74 

1  45 


70 

2  91 

3  75 
3  65 
3  65 

5  83 


DeMription  of  employment. 


Jute-vearing  d§ymttmtHi — C<mtinaed. 


Double-loom  wettrera,  pieoework.  wo- 
men .  -■ 

Tfnters.  men j 

Drt- fliers,  men ' 

Foremen  or  oveneera  orer  all  theae  i 
Ki  orkera,  men 

Finuking  dipm  trnmU 

Croppers,  men     ' ' 

Calenderen*.  men  , 

Mcaaurprs,  mcu j 

L..pi>«;i  9,  men , 

Packt-rs.  men i 

Foremen  or  oTerneera  oTer  aD  theaa 
trorkmen.  men , 

Jiedkanieai  dtparlmemt. 

Mcchanica  (iron  fittera  and  tnmera), 
men , 

Millwrighta,  men 

Joiners,  men  ' 

Other  tradeamen  employed   in  theae 
works,  men 

Foremen  or  oTerseera  over  aD  theae  , 
tradesmen,  men 


$4  06 

6  20 
•  44 

7  .Id 


3  88 

4  SO 
4  44 

4  24 

5  04 

7  89 


7  04 
7  41 

6  80 

7  04 

8  51 


Single-loom   weaTera,   piecework,  wo- 
men ............ ......  .......... 


3  57 


NOTS.— AboTO  noted  wagea  are  alao  a  fair  average  of  what  is  paid  in  the  linen  CKtoriea  or  adlla 
within  thia  oonanlar  diatrict. 

Wagea  paid  per  week  of  56  hours  in  fadorie*  or  mUlU  in  GUugo^c. 


[Copied  by  Consul  Harte.] 


Deactlption  of  employment. 


F1M4I.MII  * 

Woolen  and  wincey  ftMtory  weavera. 

Cotton  fisctory  weavers  

Woolen  and  winoey  pirn  wind^a  . . . 

Beam  warpera 

Cop  winders  for  bobbins 

Tenders  and  yonng  girls  [genoml] . . . 
Packera,  Jto 


j  Average 
I    wases. 


$3  04 

2  55 

3  10 

3  40 

3  04 

1  04 

1  70 

Description  of  employment 


T 


Tapers  in  woolen  and  winoey  factoriea . 
Tenters  in  woolen  and  wincey  factories. ' 
Mecbanioa  in  woolen  and  wincey  &c- 

ton»'B 

Drawers  in  woolen  and  wincey  CActoriea . 
Twisters  in  woolen  and  wincey  factoriea 
Beamers  in  woolen  and  winoey  £M}toriea . 


ton 
10  ai 

7  20 
633 
•  07 
803 

*  With  very  few  exceptiona,  aU  ttM  above  claaaes  are  on  piecework,  and  the  average 
Glasgow  mill  are  given. 


eamingalna 
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Wage$  pmid  per  week  in  faetariee  or  mUle  in  the  eoneular  dUtriet  e/  IdHXL, 

[CompUfld  by  Consul  ICafanrot.] 


DMCiriptloD  erf  cmployiiisirtk 


Pap«r«iOZff.* 


Men. 
BoyB. 
Glasen: 


Girla. 


Mttn 

icen 

Mf^ehwilCTi,  kjt 


Heehanlcn,  time  worken,  men , 
Tnakined,  time  workeni,  men . ; 
Hend  folden,  piece  worken, 

MafMiiiHtii,   pieee  workers,  i 

«Jrk 

GnBBms,  piece  workers,  giilS; 
Fuiewomen,  time  workws  . . . 


72 
73 

61 
61 
61 
61 


|6  11 
1  4< 

267 

1  70 
a  92 

2  65 


Female: 

Mill  workers,  on  time 

Net  work  ()r8,on  piece  work 

Msle  net  workers,  on  piece 
work 

Mechanics 


'I 


61 

267 

87 

4  88 

72 

684 

57 

6r2 

S7 

8  80 

64 

632 

64 

7  30 

64 

4  13 

64  • 

243 

1 
64 

2  79 

64 

2  19 

64 

4  18 

I,  Yalcanite  makeri. 
I,  Polishers,  fcirU.... 
I  Cutters,  boys 

Sewers,  firls 

Boffera 

Grinders 


Tnhe/oeo  wyemmfetitwwnA 

Female  workers,  flrsi  class, 
piece  work 

Female  workers,  second  class, 
piece  work 

Male  workers,  Ume  work 

JTowr  mfllf. 
Men,  per  week 


Arersics 


66 
66 
60 

56 
56 


60 

50  > 
50  > 

I 

I 


62 

4 


56 


5  28 
«  32 


M 

4.1 

43 


2  92 

1  46 

5  M 


7  05 


*  In  the  TaDeyileld  paper  mUls,  near  the  town  of  Penicuik,  about  10  ndles  soath  of  Edinburgh. 
fsDy  900  people  sre  emplc^red,  of  whom  shoot  one  half  are  women  and  girls, 
t  There  are  no  cigar  mannfhetaress  in  this  district,  or  perhaps  in  Scotland. 


III.— FOUNDBIES,  MACHI5B-8H0PS  Ain)  IBON-W0BK8  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Wegt^  paid  per  week  of  54  lUnirs  %ti  fomndrie9,  Wiockine-Bkope  and  iron^werke  in  ike  dUtriii 

of  Dundee. 

[Compiled  by  Consnl  Wells.] 


Description  of  employmoit. 


Pattern-' 

Jmners 

Bneamoldeis. 
Iran  moldeis. . 


Average 
wa};o«. 


•7  41 


6 

8 

b 


(W 


3> 


Blacksmiths... 


4  M) 
4  m 


TBTDers 

Pianos 

Slottcn 

Drillers 

Dcrewers.  ...■.........••«. 

Fisiflhers  and  fitters 

Assistants 

Coppersmiths « «. 

Assistants 

Birfler-iDakers : 

Platers 

Ktreters  and  canlkws. 


7 
4 


IN 
AH 
7  211 

6  38 
5  lt< 
5  54 
4  06 

7  14 

3  m 

7  f? 

8  76 

8  67 
8  Ul 

4  71 


The  Glasgow  and  Leith  tables  are  not  in  fonn  for  exhibit  ander  this 
bead,  the  fist  giving  the  wages  by  the  hour  only,  and  the  latter  in- 
eluding  ship-ya^is. 
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IV.— Glass- woBKEES  m  Scotulnb. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  56  kourt  to  gUu$-werJcer$  in  United  States  ooneular  dittrict  of  Jhm- 

dee,  Scotland. 

[Compiled  by  Conral  Wells.] 


Men,  piecework  . 
Boys,  time  wages 


Men,  piecework 

ApprenticeA,  pit^cework 

Boya,  time  wages 

Firemen  for  above 


Description  of  employment. 


OAUGB  GLAS8IS. 


BOTTLBB. 


Average 
wages. 


$8  88 

ler 


d  51 
54S 
1  21 
8  48 


Wagee  paid  per  week  to  glass-tDorkers  {rough plate)  in  Qlaegow. 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Harte.] 


Pescrlptlon  of  employment. 


Ladlers 

Kilnroen 

Kiln  assistants. 

Ptillers-off 

HoIIer-mcn 

Bog'jie-buys.... 

Founder  

Teasers 

Cari'men 

Potmakers 

Joiners 

Ciate-makers  .. 


pJwJ?k.!  \"^r  '  D«cription.f  «nploym«nt 


40 

$9  24 

40 

8  75 

40 

6  56 

40 

6  81 

40 

5  83 

40 

3  65 

06 

9  73 

72 

7  2P 

96 

6  56 

60 

8  51 

60 

6  08 

60 

4  38 

Blacksmiths 

Uixers 

GlaAA-ontters 

Psckers 

Warehouse-boys 

Famace-bnilder 

LalK)rers , 

Carters 

Watchmen 

Glass -pickers  (women), 
Manager 


Hoars   |  Average 
per  week.     wa|;es. 


«5  88 

5  88 


8 
4 
2 
9 

4 


01 
88 
#7 
78 
38 


6  08 


5 
2 

24 


10 
48 


yoTE. — Only  rough  platc-j^laas  is  manufactured  in  Glasgow. 

v.— Mines  and  mining  in  Scotland. 

Wageapaid  per  day  of  8  liours  in  and  in  connection  toith  coal  mines  in  Glasgow  and  distriot. 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 

wages. 


.  Under-ground  men. 

Firemen...... 

Roadsmen 

Drivers 

Bottomers « ' 

mers ■ 

Abcve^ound  men  (per  day  qf  12  houn).  .  *  | 

Bngine-man 

PitTiead-man 

Boiler  fireman , 

Bunners 1 

Screenmen 

Platelayers ' 

Wagoners  and  brakesmen 

Blacksmiths 

Jeiners ' 

I 


$0  01 

Ki 

l>4 
81 
W 


65 
83 
81 
84 
08 
81 
85 
101 
I  01 
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Wmgmpaid  per  dag  of  S  howrs  in  and  in  couucotion  with  coal  mine$  i%  the  ooneular  di$triot 

o/Leith, 


[Compiled  by  Coniml  Kalmros.] 


I>MeriptUm  of  employmoDt. 


fitaltiM 


Ayeraipt 
wage*. 


f  1  Ot 
85 

8& 

1  28 

1  09 

91 

75 


Consal  Malmros  Bays: 

Wages  for  niiDers  are  much  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1878, 
when  last  reported  on.  They  fell  slightly  in  1879  daring  a  )>eri<)d 
of  general  depression,  bat  rose  again  in  1880  when  times  improved, 
and  have  fluctuated  variously  since  tben.  Previous  to  the  year 
1850,  when  the  movement  for  bettering  his  condition  was  only  in 
its  infancy,  the  pay  of  the  miner  was  Gl  cents  per  day,  and, 
counting  off  his  usual  deductions,  he  whs  left  with  a  sum  even  k'tss 
than  was  paid  to  the  poorest  agricultural  laborer.  Wages  ])er  day 
have  varied  very  considerably  since  1850,  as  the  following  brief 
note  will  show:  Year  1854,  $1.21;  1859,  79  cents;  18(>4,  97  cents; 
1869,91  cents;  1872  to  1874,  |1.4)J  to  $2.4'3;  1879,  73  cents  to  |1.09. 

The  miners  generally  did  not  save  much  out  of  the  high  wages 
obtained  during  the  period  1872  to  1874.  Such  a  time  is  not  likely 
to  occur  again,  as  the  high  prices  then  got  for  coal  stimulated  other 
nations  to  search  tor  it,  with  the  result  that  several  countries  to 
which  coal  used  to  be  exported  in  large  quantities  fh>m  Great 
Britain  have  now  coal  mines  of  their  own. 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  living,  it  may  be  stated  that  miners, 
as  a  rule,  make  the  cost  of  living  exactly  the  same  as  the  wages 
they  earn.  The  rents  they  pay  are  generally  about  24  to  36  cents 
per  week,  and  deductions  are  made  from  their  wages  of  6  cents  per 
man  per  week  for  doctor's  fees,  4  cents  for  shar|>ening  their  work- 
ing tools,  and  4  cents  for  school.  This  last  is  a  great  advantage  to 
a  man  with  a  large  family,  which  nearly  every  married  miner  has. 

Strikes  are  frequent,  and  the  feeling  between  the  miners  and 
their  employers  for  a  long  time  has  not  been  of  an  amicable  nature. 

Almost  every  colliery  has  a  benefit  society  for  itself,  the  men 
paying  each  fortnight  a  sum  into  the  funds,  and  in  the  event  of 
sickness,  personal  or  otherwise,  getting  help. 

In  many  collieries  they  have  co-operative  stores,  which  are  con- 
sidered of  great  benefit  to  the  men. 


u 


:3'.i  11  irm.^^ 


xc.*::xj.:  z\o'i>:n:i 


J3. 


c<wib    ^'Hum*.  i» 


•j'   j,yt.M(^^ 


>tfii'>i.*<4  !»; 


a-.  V-tL 


^ly  A0t   i/  ^ns-yrtT^^if 


^     /.    ^  ''  '    •  •  •« 

V   x>t-«    *«w.     ,*-♦«    MMi   •,«*>-*Va 


Ik  ^ 

«  ,11 

^  > 

<  'J? 

«  ^> 

♦  1 

4  ftk 

4  m 


■r* 


u-r?r 


♦  n 

1    )« 
4  i4 

1  ?a 


Bt    >2>*   J*. 


if^m^r.^A^fm  *^  •Mb'^^/jm^mt 


yn  }0ir  w**tk. 


•4  <  to  M  y/ 


29 

VI 


4  hi. 


S  M 
4  94 

4  » 
4  'J6 
4  54 
4  «> 
•i  57 


•S   >4  toW  4« 


5  7« 

5  « 
4  32 

4  » 
4  32 
4  32 


4  « 


iJ  76 

6  48 

5  78 

6  4« 

.'i  28 

5  52 

5  04 

5  28 

4  Vi 

4  32 

4  bij 

5  04 

4  36 

4  80 

>l!4.  per 


•  5  »4 

4  >- 

4  13 
4  U 

"  ^35 


WIS  S7 

7  » 

4  r* 

4  .« 

4  6:2 

4  €2 

4  K 

5  M 


7  30 

10  ftS 

5  35 

6  08 

4  13 

4  38 

4  d2 

•  All  il*«MiA  f4iMi«««  Mr*  fiiftt'i  *<xt.ra  for  Hiin/Uy  or  ^xtra  aif^bt  «h<ft.    Tbe  Tat««  are  for  six  days  of 
IwmIvm  h<iiir«  mi  iht  ijlrfioMt,  lint,  nrfmrifl  K'linlmrKh  el((bt  boarn  «hifu  for  signalmeiL 
t  KUiiii^  i4  «««rjl4i  |im  vA«r 

iA<<<iMliit|{  Um  lu««  of  mlilri  urid  Nt(rri»l«. 
Hut  »ll  »v*r  ilm  iifi«i  |4  MO  U  tli«t  mt**. 
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VIL — Ship-tabbs  Ain>  ship-buildino  in  Bootlaki). 

wetJf  of  54  kaun  in  $hip-^fard9—4UtimguMi»g  between  iron  and  wood  $hip- 
^miUUmg-^n  United  State$  eoneular  dUUriet  of  Dundee, 

[Conpfled  by  ComdI  Wall*.] 


DcMiiptloo  of  — nploypcut. 


rl 


t 


irmiMp*. 


Labonn  in  shlp-ynrd. 
BlarkflBitlu 


PUieri 

Pftuiten 
G 


$0  64 

4g 


17  95 

7  »7 


•7 
73 


B«ttten 


riu«n,bneh 


mdrertiMldxttlen. 
Wood  jMfM. 


07 
48 
7B 
78 
07 


•  I 


4 
« 
4 
7 
8 

7 
7 
4 
7 
2 
A 
5 
7 
6 


00 
M 
02 

41 
88 


10 
80 
04 
18 
00 
00 
04 
S8 


08  18 
7  05 
4  50 
H  01 
4  86 

28  M 
•  OH 


7 
7 
ft 

18 
4 

U 
8 

12 
6 


08 
10 
70 
12 
12 
00 
00 
15 
32 


C-i 
Joiaeri 

ro>ftkwtttlio 

lAbaren  to  bl«o\inttlM— hininnfmen. 
Laboran  Id  ship*  yard 


7  08 
S  58 
4  88 

8  1ft 

4  12 


7  65 

7  3H 

8  26 
4  M 
4  12 


I 


$A  00 


I 
4 

m 
t 

4 


24 
29 


17  M 
5  04 

7  08 

7  10 

5  28 
rj  1*3 

3  1ft 
tt  41 

6  44 
0  60 
5  85 


7  68 
7  00 
687 
4  66 
4  12 


SUIeeuni  ekowimg  ikepreoent  ratee  of  wage$  earned  per  week  in  ike  Clyde  tthip-yardtt, 

[Prep*nd  by  Conml  Haite.) 


Dtiripiiou  of  onploynont. 


WMklT 

wageo. 


DeooriptloB  of  employiDont. 


Shiirvrli^te ' 

ShipfaiiMfri.  .. — 

Ba«tfHBiclia 

Es^dMon ; 

Skip  poiolen ' 


07  08     Flomber* 

7  11   ■  RigKon 

7  00      Ifacnlne  men. 

6  00      Hammormea. . 

7  66     LoboroTs 


Weekly 

wag<*a. 

8  85 
6  56 
4  65 
8  80 


VIIL — Seamen's  wages  in  Scotland. 

Wogee  paid  per  month  to  moiimii  (oJfioer$  and  mem)^  dietingni$king  between  ocean,  ooaet  and 
river  naieigaUon,  and  between  eaU  and  Bteam,  in  the  United  Statet  eoneular  dietriet  of  Dun- 


dee, Seoilemd. 


[Compiled  by  Consal  Wells.] 


PwerijitloiA  of  employment. 


Sail 


Captein. 
Kbte... 


Cwk 
AUe-bodied 


I 


wnicee. 


007  20 

88  88 

30  71 

20  10 

25  50 

20  60 

23  04 

20  61 

14  68 

07  80 


DeeciipUun  of  employment.  '  "VMoe  ** 

ACMm— Contlnaed. 

Mftt«>  04181 

Second  mete 29  16 

Carpenter 30  71 

BoAtewaln 18  82 

Steward     34  3o 

Cook 21  83 

Able-bodied  aearoan 17  01 

First  engineer 72  76 

Second  engineer '  43  74 

Tbird  engineer 20  10 

Donkeyman IH  22 

Firemnn 17  01 
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Wages  paid  per  month  to  9Bamen  (offioer$  and  men),  distinguishing  hetween  ocean,  coast 
and  river  navigation  and  between  sail  and  steam  in  Glasgow, 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Harte.] 


DoBcription  of  employment. 


Oeean  pasitngsr  tteam^s. 


Captain 

First  oflBcer.., 
Second  offioer 
Third  officer . 
Fourth  officer 
Boatswain  — 
Able-botlied 

Engineer    

StHiond  onfi^ineer 
Third  engineer  . 
Fourth  engineer 

Trimmers 

Firemen 

Cook 

Steward 


\jo4tm  cargo  ttoiMntrtm 


Captain 

First  officer 

Second  officer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Able-bodied  seaman 
Ordinary  seaman  ... 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen    ...   

Cook  and  steward  .. 


Average 
wages. 


Ocean  coiling  vccccta. 


Captain 

First  officer. 


$155  72 
82  73 
68  13 
58  :{0 
41  36 

24  33 
20  67 
87  59 
77  86 
60  82 
51  08 

25  54 
15  80 
48  65 
29  19 


72  99 
37  71 
27  98 
21  89 
24  33 
17  02 
9  73 
68  18 
41  36 
29  19 
19  46 
2<  76 


87  St 
38  93 


Description  of  employment. 


Ocean  caiUng  f«M«b— Continued. 


Second  officer 

Third  officer 

Fourth  officer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Able-l>odied  leaman 

Cook 

Steward 


Averafpe 


Coacting  trade  tteamcn. 


Captain 

Fit  St  mate , 

Able-bodied  seaman.... 
Carprnt4»r  , 

F^irst  engineer    

Second  engineer 

Firemen  and  trimmers . 


Ooacting  trcdc  calling  veccelc. 


Captain 

First  mate 
Able-bodied 


8Uam  river  navigaticn. 


Captain 

First  mate   . 
Able-bmiied 

Carpenter    

First  engineer . . 
Second  engineer 


$21  9B 
19  4« 


M  67 

27  98 
17  02 
'21  33 
19  4« 


51  08 
26  78 
15  80 
20  07 
31  62 
43  7» 
28  27 


84  08 
18  24 
14  58 


72  98 
31  62 
26  78 
81  62 
51  08 
38  93 


IX. — Shop  wages  in  Scotland. 

Wages  paid  p^^-  week  of  60  hours  in  grocery,  dry  goods  and  other  general  stores,  wholesale 

or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Dundee, 


Description  of  employment. 

T^weet 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

Arerage 
wages. 

Clerks  or  shopmen : 
Males 

Orcemy  stares. 

$5  34 
2  18 

6  08 
2  18 

6  08 
S  it 

$7  77 
Z96 

10  »4 
8  65 

t  61 

366 

$6  06 

Females r 

2  91 

Clerks  or  shopmen : 
Males    ..:. 

I>ry  goodc  stores. 

7  27 

Females 

2  91 

Clerks  or  shopmen : 
Malrs      

Other  general  ctores. 

7  2f 

Feuialee ,-. 

2  f  1 
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Wafnpmidper  week  or  yMr  in  ttorm  or  ekcpi  in  Ldth. 
[Compflad  by  Coanil  ICalouw.] 


Dsscrtptton  of  dmpIojiiMnt. 


McB  not  In  elutt|n»  of  d«puiin«nto,  per  w«ok  of  66  boon. 
MiAiBcharso  m doportmoaU,  per  year; 


Lowest     Hixheet 

Wftgt 


i6  08 
729  97 


$12  la 

],4M  95 


w«g< 


J)rMp<ri,  f<a  MMTMrt  (d^  goodt  ttorM),  4tt, 
lie  eaoletanti; 


.  per  week  of  66  bourn. 

Selftw  girls,  per  week  of  56  boon 

S^ee  women,  per  year 

BejR,  per  year 

TooBigiEMn,  per  year 

]lAaag«r»  of  cotabUebnieBte,  per  year. 
MiUtnen  and  dreeamakera,  per 


p»y< 


:ft. 


per  week  ox  60  boora 


1  70 

1  70 
343  82 
46  66 
194  66  •    *973  30 


4  8fl 

4  38 
632  64 


978  30 
97 


46  66 
146  00 


46  66 

340 


8,406  55 
8  60 


till  66 
♦729  97 


102  90 
7  80 


m 


3  « 
S  48 

82 


24S  33 

1,459  96 

2M 


816  89 


666 


*  Tbe  salary  of  9978.90,  or  anytbinic  near  it  ia  tbat  af  bnyera,  who  are  oaoally  heada  of 
t  Fimt  and  eeoond  year«  64&66;  fltth  year.  $121.66. 
:  6729.97.  <n  aoaietbing  near  it.  to  managera. 

\  Apprentaoea  naoallv  reoeWe  $46.66  the  flrat  year.  $66.40  the  aeeond,  $78  the  third, 
fnzth  year.    When  a  fifth  year's  aerYioes  are  giTon  the  pay  is  generally  $102.30. 


and  $67.60  the 


X— Household  waoes  in  towns  uxd  cities  in  Sootulnd. 

Wagm  paid  per  year  to  haueekold  atrvanii  itowne  emd  oUiet)  i«  Dundee. 


[CompOed  by  Consul  Wella.] 


Deaeription  of  employment. 


Ctchen  or  genenj  serrant  (tbat  ean  cook  or  waab)* . 

Ce<»k  <to  do  a  little  bontework)* 

Cook,  high  class* 

Hooae  and  table  maid  * 

Ifaneiy  maids* 

BaUan* 


BaU<»r's  sssistsnts.  boys* 
C«schmsnt 


f. 


Lowest 

Highest 

wagus. 

wages. 

$46  60 

$68  04 

68  04 

87  48 

116  64 

145  80 

68  04 

n  78 

56  32 

77  76 

145  60 

437  40 

68  04 

77  76 

145  80 

840  30 

145  60 

466  00 

*  Toond,  i.  s.,  inelnding  board  and  lodging* 
92  A— LAB 7 


wag4 


$58  82 

77  76 

126  86 

72  90 

68  00 

194  46 

72  90 

243  96 

343  96 


t  With  honsa,  small  garden,  light,  and  ooaL 
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Wagea  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  in  Olasgow. 
[Compiled  by  Consal  Harto.] 


Desoriptioii  of  employment. 


FBMALKb. 


Cook,  plain* 

Cook,  with  washing  * 

Cook  and  hoasekeeper  * 

Cook,   having    kitonen   and    scnllery 

maids  under  *  

General  servant  * 

General  servant  (yonng  girl)  * 

Housekeeper  * 

Honsemaid  * 

Kitchen-maid  * 

Laundry-maid* 

Lady  'b-  inaid  * 

Scollery-maid  * 


Average 

wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


Females —Continued. 


$77  86   I  Still-room  maid* 
97  33  I ,  Table-maid*  ... 

199  52   I  Nurse,  upper  *  . . 

Nurse,  baby  * 

Nurse,  walking  * 


145  90 

77  86 

43  79  I 

97  33 

77  86  Butler*  .... 

68  13  I,  Footman*  .. 

92  46  '  Groom* 

107  06  Gardener  t  . 

58  39  Coachman  t 


MALES. 


Av»  r;ijie 
wa>j»'s. 


$-2 

73 

ri7 

^9 

IIG 

I'J 

IVJ 

4«1 

77 

8«> 

•J43 

32 

14r> 

99 

•.♦04 

.•W 

•J.-.3 

or. 

2.'»3 

03 

*  With  board. 


t  Free  honse,  coal,  gas,  Slc. 


Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  in  the  consular  district  of  Leiih. 

[Compile<l  by  Consul  Malmros.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Honsemaids 

Cooks 

Table-maids 

Nnrsee  (abore  25  years  of  age) 


Average 
wages. 


$97  33 

107  06 

97  33 

107  06 


Description  of  employment. 


Averagw 
wagrs. 


Nurse-girls $4^  «« 

Butlers 389  32 

Footmen 121  66 


XI. — Agricultural  wages  m  Scotland. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  the  consular  district 

of  Dundee. 

[Compile<l  by  Consul  Wells.] 


Description  of  emplovment.  I    !^™*  I  ^iphest    Average 

*"  r    '  ;    wages.    |    wages.       wages. 

Foremen  (generally  married)  * per  year..!  $155  52  $174  06  $165  24 

Second  and  third  hands  (generally  single)! do....  106  92  136  08  12150 

Ordinary  hands per  day  J . .  61  73  67 

Ordinary  hands,  during  harvest  § per  week.,  j  5  83  1         6  07  5  97 

'Ordinary  hands,  if  engaged  II permonth..]  2187  26  73  24  30 

HousemaidsU peryear..  58  32  87  48  72  90 

Outworkers- 
Female perday..'  25  41  13 

Female,  daring  harvest do 85  90  K7 

Female,  during  potato  lifting do —  49  49  49 

*  Inclading  free  bouse,  garden,  4  gallon  milk,  24  ponnds  oatmeal,  and  from  6  to  7  pounds  potatoes  per 
day. 

t  With  milk  and  meal  as  above,  and  sleeping  accommodation,  bedding,  and  fire  in  "  bothy."  N.  B.— 
They  nsnally  sell  half  their  allowance  of  meal,  value  $14.58. 

I  Weekly  and  monthly  in  proportion. 

I  With  mncb  twice  a  dav,  value  about  8  rents.    N.  B.— This  custom  is,  however,  dying  out 

II  No  board  in  the  case  of  ordinary  agricultural  laborsrs. 
II  Inclading  board  and  lodging. 

N.  B. — In  idl  cases  10  hours  constitate  a  day's  work,  commencing  at  6  a.  m.,  two  hours  intcrv.kl  from 
ti  *A  1  for  noon,  and  finishing  at  6  p.  m. 
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W^§m  paid  per  fear  or  per  day  to  agricvLliural  laborere  and  lumeekold  (oountrjf)  eervanU  in 

Scotland. 

[Compiled  by  CoomiI  lialmio*.] 


Locality,  employment,  Ac. 


I 


1873. 


187& 


!     1884. 


InereMe 

or 
decreMe. 


^aanpmd  to  farm  laborers  for  oim  ywor  in  A*  Lothiant  and 

tfScotUmd. 


Frte  cottage,  garden,  and  allowancet  of  lire,  food,  Ac., 

amomitingto  (aboat)* 

Money 


I 

$105  00  ,    $108  00  I    $108  00  t. 
112  80  I      194  40  I      132  00    . 


218  40  .      242  40        240  00 


laereaee.  1673-1878. 
1878-1884 


Increaao  ainee  1873 


Wagstpmid  to  farmlahortn for  ons  y§ar  in  (A«  90vikwut  tf 

Soatland, 


Aliovaxice  of  meal  and  potatoes,  with  free  cottage  and  gar> 

den per  year.. 

Money  wages do.... 


1879-1878  . 
BMTeaee,  1878-1884 


Increaae  ainee  1878 

IL— Snout  MSH. 
Board  and  lodging,  eqnal  in  ralue  to  ... 


r24  00 
J  40 


21  60 


«7  20 
144  00  , 


87  20  I 
163  20 


67  80  ♦. 
100  20   . 


811  30        230  40  <      237  40 


19  20 

3  00 


16  20 


74  80 
136  80 


74  80  I 
183  80  I 


311  60        338  40 


74  80 
150  00 

224  80 


.1 


Inereaee,  1873-1878 
1878-1884 


Incre— e  ainee  1873 


HL—WOMUi. 
Board  and  lodgfaig,  dee.,  eqoal  to 


,  1878-1878. 
1878-1884. 


127  30    145  00 


145  20 


Increaae  ainee  1873 

DAT  LAB0BSI8. 

Dajlaboren per  day.. 

Day  laborers: 

jUi^a  ....•.....•...•..•.•.......■.••..•....•....•.••.  ..., 


86  to  48 


73 


16  80 
3  60 


13  30 


16  M 
1  90 


18  00 


0  85 
030  I 


Waga  paid  to  farm  Uboreri  for  one  ymr  in  P$rVukira  and 
otktreanMUeauntUiofSoatiand. 

In  tbcae  oonnties  the  wages  reeeiTod  by  farm  laborers  are  i 
aboot  the  same  as  in  tlie  southwest  of  Scotland. 

lo  1878  the  increase  from  1873  waa  estimated  at  orer  13 
per  cent. ;  since  1878  the  incresse  is  probably  about  6  per 
ecnt,  and  the  total  increase  1873-1884  may  therefore  be  abont 
li  per  cent. 

*  Day  laborers  receive  from  42  centa  to  01  centa  per  day,  according  to  demand  for  them  and  to  their 
abthtr. 

^  Without  food.  In  harrest,  howerer,  women  get  Anom  78  to  87  cents  per  day,  bnt  they  have  to  do 
alnoBt  men's  work. 
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Wages  paid  per  year  or  per  day  to  agricultural  laborers,  ^o.— Continiied. 


Locality,  employment,  dec. 


Wa(je4  paid  to  farm  laborers  for  ons  year  in  the  northeattem 
countiei  0/  Scotland  (from  Aberdeen  to  Invemess). 

I.— Married  hex. 


1873. 


1878. 


C«ttii}{e 

Oatmoal 

Pint  of  milk  per  day,  at  8  cents. 

Four  loaUft  peate,  at  $1.20 

Allowance  of  potatot>a 

Money  wages 


Incrf>a8e,  1873-1878 
InoriMise,  1878-1884 


Increaae  Binoe  1873 

n SiKOLB  MKN. 


Oatmeal 

Pint  of  milk  per  day,  at  8  cents 

Fire  and  hooae  room 

Money  wag6« 


Increiiso,  1873-1878 . 
Decrouse,  1878-1884 


I  Dcreaae  since  1873 

PKMALS  KJTCIIXN  SBBVAirre. 

Money  wages,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  about. 


Incrwi«<»,  1873-1878 
Incrt>ase,  1878-1884 


Increase  since  1 878 

WOMEN  WOllKINQ  OUTBIDS. 


$14  40 

81  20 

29  12 

4  80 

9  60 

108  00 


197  12 


}  $39  12 
132  00 


221  12 


31  20 
29  12 
7  20  , 
127  20  ' 


{     67 


194  72 


«o    ' 


52 
153  60 
2ei  12 


55  20 


76  80 


Rpcoive  per  day  abont 
In  some  luatauees  oulv 


$0  30 


$0  48  I 
44  I 


MALE  DAY  LABORERS. 


Receive  per  day 


68 


80 


IncreftMv  187:t-1878. 
Increiwe,  1878-1884. 


Increase  since  1873. 


Wages  paid  to/artn  laborers  for  one  j/earin  the  extretne  north- 
ern counties  0/  HcotUxnd. 


I.— Married  men.* 


Cottaiie 

Outnieal 

Milk,  mty 

Potrtt«H«s , 

2i  touM  cool  . . 
Money  wages 


175  20 


187  20 


Inci^asc,  187^-1878. 
Increase.  1878-1884. 


Increase  since  1873. 


$94  72 
130  00 


224  92 


Inc 


67  52 
148  00 


215  52 


78  80 


$0  48 
44 


90 


9  60 

' 

52  80 

21  CA) 

V 

no  40 

120  00 

14  40 

12  00 

64  80 

76  80 

78  00 

108  00 


or 


$24  M 
8  60 

27  M 

26  4« 
5  60 

20  m 

21  6t 
2  Ot 

23  66 


$0  12 
10 


22 


12  00 

10  m 


22  80 


*  Single  men  In  1878  were  reporti'd  to  have  abont  the  same  value  of  remuneration  as  received  by  mar- 
ried men,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  remoneratiou  at  the  pre.ieat  lime. 
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Wmgm  paid  per  fmr  9r  per  dey  to  aigrimlhareX  loftorert,  ^.— Continoed. 


Looali^,  anpk^yiMiii,  A«. 


Md  lodging. 


|8S  40  i     $83  40 
28  80  .        38  40 


1884. 


IncrMMe 

or 
decrr«««. 


ies4o 

60  00 


187^.1878 

U78-1884 

■ineel873 


91  20        100  »«  I      1 12  40 

I 


T 


fO  00 
11  80 


21  20 


'InUTS 


iployed  by  tiie  d»y  at  fl«ld  work  got  about  24  ceou  per  day.    Tbo  rate  may  oow 

The  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  table  afford  a  fairly  complete  view 
#f  the  wages  throaghoat  Scotland. 

The  average  yearly  wages  of  plowmen  throaghoat  Scotland  may  be 
stated  thas : 


Mode  of  payment 

1873.      1 

167& 

874  40 
148  80 

1884. 

874  40 
146  80 

Incrraae  or 
decrpaae. 

Aiiaw^QCi^  in  ^lad , 

■      |f74  40  1 

1C«M7 

129  80  1 

•    204  00 

223  20 

221  20 

Tmrrf^ff ,  IgTVUffg ......          x*......      . 

t                   1 

1 

110  20 

Decreaaa.  1878-1884 

t                   1 

1 

1 

2  00 

1                   1 

Inenaae  alnee  18T3 

17  20 

1                   1 

1 

1 

In  the  years  1879, 1880, 1881  and  1882  agricnltaral  wages  fell  con- 
siderably  in  Scotland,  bat  the  improvement  in  trade  which  took  place 
in  the  iast-named  year,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  laborers  arising 
from  increased  emigration  and  a  general  migration  to  towns,  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  in  188  i  to  nearly  the  tig- 
ares  of  1878.  Women  employed  in  agricnltaral  labor,  indeed,  receive 
rather  higher  wages  now  than  ever  before.  Agricnltaral  laborers,  as  a 
mle,  take  better  care  of  their  wages  than  city  laborers,  and  have  rela- 
tively better  health  and  fally  as  mach  domestic  comfort.  The  hoasiiig 
accommodation,  althongh  improving,  is  still  defective. 

Not  only  are  farm  servants  growing  fewer  year  by  year,  bat  their  value 
as  workers  is  decreasing.  In  other  words,  many  of  the  best  men  are 
abandoning  farm  work,  and  their  places  are  not  being  filled  with  lal>or- 
era  of  the  same  skill  and  experience. 

XXL — COBPOBATION  KMPLO\:]gs  IN  SCOTLAND. 

WMfm  paid  per  wedt  of  undfr-noted  h<mr$  to  the  corpiyration  employes  in  the  town  of  Dhh' 

deej  Scotland, 


Wmtiiptkm  ef  empl^- 


friiea  oeaatablea. 


Sours  at 

Arerage 

labor. 

wagea.    > 

88    and   70 

88  83  1 

boors  per 

week,  and 

' 

1  day  off 

1 

ersry     8 
wee£o. 

61 

723 

Honn*  of 
labor. 


Avrrnge 


PaTiors 51 

Blacksmiths >  60 

Joiners  or  carpenters 60 

Laborers 51 

Carters 51  and  60 

Scavengers 60 


$7 
7 
7 
4 
5 
4 


04 
2V 
04 
86 
22 
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VI.— Bail  WAY  bmployi^s  in  Scotland. 

Wagea  paid  per  week  to  railway  employee  {iko9e  engaged  about  eiaUone,  ae  well  aa  tho§e 
engaged  on  the  enginee  and  eara,  Unemen^  railroad  uAorer$,  ^o.)  in  tHe  ooneular  dietriet 
of  Dundee, 

[Compiled  by  Coiuiil  WeOs.] 


Deseiiption  of  employment. 


Stetion-mfteten 

Goods  ftgeoU 

Iiupeotore 

Sngine-driTere 

£ngine-itokeTB 

Book  agents  end  clerks 

Guards  or  oond  actors 

Goods  csshiers  and  clerks 

Parcels  clerks 

Ticket  examiners  and  ooUeotom 

Signal-men '. 

Gatekeepers 


Arerage 
vages  per 

week  of 
00  honrs.  u 


Description  of  emi^yment.  . 


ATcrage 

wages  per 

week  of 

00  hoars. 


18  88 

10  20 

830 

880 

58 

40 

08 

00 

02 

40 

96 


Yszdsmen 

Goods  checkers  .. 
Goods  porters  — 

liasons 

Joiners 

Plambers 

Painters 

Blacksmiths 

Signsl-fltters  

Platelayers 

Laborers 

Passenger  porters 


$5  58 


3 
4 
5 
0 
6 
5 
6 
5 
4 
8 
3 


46 
51 
70 


06 
88 
64 
88 

89 


Bates  of  wagea  paid  to  ike  varioua  elaaaea  of  workmen  employed  upon  railwaya  in  Scotland 

in  1873,  1878  and  1884. 


I 

Description  of  employment.                \  1878,  per  week. 

Pautnger  dtparimmU.* 

Passenger  gaards $4  80to$6  00 

Goodsgaa^ '  5  28  6  06 

Block  signalmen 4  66  6  04 

Pointsmen I  4  82  4  66 

Ordinary  station  porters 4  00  4  20 

Porters  in  fidinbargh i  4  82  4  66 

Goodsporters   ,  4  82  4  66 

Goods  porters  in  Edinborgh » 4  80 

Foremen  in  goods  department I  4  80  5  67 

Sngiiuer*i  department 

Chief  foreman 6  76  6  48 

Sqnadforeman I  5  28  5  62 

Ordinary  surfiMsemen 4  66  

Special  squads |  4  80  5  04 


1878,  per  week.      1884,  per  week. 


I 


05  04U>$6  48 
6  76        7  20 


500 
4  88 

400 
4  82 
4  82 


4  80 


6  76 
504 
432 
4  56 


t$6  11  to  $6  ff7 


6  60 
480 
420 
4  66  I 

4  80  I 
6  04  I 

5  76 


1584 

|4  86 

488 

4  18 

488 

(▲fewat 

bis 


648 
6  28 

i'io 


7  80 
585 
4  13 

4 


730 
5  86 
408 
4  26 
4  62 
462 
486 
584 


10  96 
608 


88        4  62 


*  All  these  classes  are  paid  extra  for  Sunday  or  extra  night  shift    The  rates  are  for  six  days  of 
twelye  honrs  at  the  utmost,  bat  aroond  Bdinbargh  eight  hoars  shifts  for  signalmen. 
t  Bising  24  cents  per  year. 
I  Acooraing  to  class  of  cabin  and  signals. 
4  Bat  all  orer  the  Une  $4.80  is  the  rate. 
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YIL — SHIF-TiLBDS  AKD  8HIP-BUILDINO  IN  SOOTLAND. 

wtei  of  54  kauri  in  Bkip-jfards — dUUnguiahing  between  iron  and  wood  ship- 
huildkig^in  United  States  consular  dieirid  of  Dundee, 

[Compiled  by  Coiunl  Wells.] 


DmcrifUank  of  employxnent. 


Ironikips. 


fn  altip-jvrdl. 


fltten 

fltten' laboren. 


OrdliiAiy 


Hokun-vp 


C.aBlkflt». 


1,  and  TertiMl  dxUlen. 
ITood  $hipt. 


I 


$0  54 
48 


97 
73 


97 
48 
78 
78 
97 


to  Maoksmllbe— hMnmermen. 
tai  ahip-yard 


i 

t 


I 


s 

s 


17  65 
7  37 
4  00 
866 
482 
741 
888 


I 


7 
7 
4 
7 
S 
5 
6 
7 
5 


85 

10 
86 
04 
18 
00 
00 
04 
68 


$8  18 

7  65 
450 

8  01 
486 

28  54 
8  08 


7 

7 

6 

18 

4 


85 
10 
70 
12 
12 


7  65 
5  68 
4  86 

8  15 
4  12 


18  80 
8  00 

12  15 
6  82 


7  65 

7  38 

8  26 
4  86 
4  12 


i 

r 


$8  00 
51 


I 

4 
7 
4 


24 
29 

84 


17  98 
5  04 


7 
7 
5 


66 

10 
28 


12  63 
3  15 
9  41 
644 
9  60 
595 


7  65 
7  08 
6  87 
4  56 

4  12 


Stefewciit  skewing  tke  present  rates  of  wages  earned  per  week  in  tke  Clyde  ship-yards. 

[Prepared  bj  Couttl  Hsrte.] 


Deeulpikifc  of  emidoyinent. 


I  Weekly  ! 

'   wages.    I 


I  87  86 
I  7  11 
7  00 
<  860 
I  786 


Deaiviptieii  of  employment. 


Plumbers i 

Riggers i 

Msohine  men , 

EEAmmermen 

Laborers , 


Weekly 
wages. 

18  7A 
885 
658 
485 
3  89 

VIII. — Seamen's  wages  in  Scotland. 

Wmgee  paid  peir  manik  to  seamem  {officers  and  men),  disHnguisking  hetween  ooean,  coast  and 
nmHgaUan,  and  between  sail  and  steamy  in  tke  United  States  consular  district  of  Dun- 
r,  Scotland. 

[Compiled  by  Consnl  Wells.] 


Dsaoriplion  of  employment. 


SaO. 


wages. 

107  20 

38  88 

30  71 

29  16 

25  50 

20  60 

23  04  1 

20  81 

14  58 

Description  of  employment. 


▲rerage 
wages. 


97  20 


Steam — Continued. 

Mate $4131 

Second  mate 29  18 

Carpenter 80  71 

BoaUwain 18  82 

Steward 24  30 

Cook ■  21  83 

Able-bodied  seaman ;  17  01 

First  engineer !  72  78 

Second  engineer i  43  74 

Third  engineer i  20  10 

Donkeyman j  18  23 

Fireman ,  17  01 
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Wage9  paid  per  numth  to  $eamen  {ofioetB  and  men),  di»iingMhing  (0^100911  otean,  ooaat 
and  river  navigation  and  between  eail  and  eteam  in  Ohugow, 

[Compiled  by  Conaol  Harte.} 


DMoilptloin  of  employiiMiii. 


Oaptain 

First  officer... 
Second  offioor 
Third  officer . 
Fourth  officer 
Boatewain ... 
Able-botlied 

Engineer    

Socond  en^eer 

Third  esKinoer 

Fourth  enffineer 

TrimmerB 

Firemen 

Cook 

Steward 

OoMm  cargo  Hmmtti, 

Captain 

First  officer 

Second  offioar 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Able-bodied  seaman 

Ordinary  seaman 

First  enj^eer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen 

Cook  and  steward 

OeMn  MtfiN^  SMMlt. 

Captain 

First  officer 


▲rerage 

w«gea. 

1 

$155  78 

82  73 

68  13 

58  39 

41  36 

24  83 

20  67 

87  50 

77  86 

60  82 

51  08 

25  54 

15  80 

46  65 

29  19 

72  99 

87  71 

27  96 

21  89 

24  S3 

17  02 

9  73 

68  18 

41  86 

29  19 

19  46 

28  76 

87  68 

88  93 

I>esoxipti<m  of  employments 


OoMM  mriUmg  sMMb— Cont&nited. 


Second  officer 
Third  officer. . 
Fourth  officer 
Boatswain  — 
Carpenter  — 
Able-bodied 

Cook 

Steward 


Ooatting  irads  sfaawnrt. 


Captain 

First  mate 

A  ble-bodied  seaman . . . . 

Carpenter , 

First  engineer    

Second  engineer 

Firemen  and  trimmers. 


CkHUting  treis  euiUng  miuHt, 


Captain 

First  mate 
Able-bodied 


Steam  HvernmvigaiSmL 


Captain 

First  mate . . 
Able-bodied 

Carpenter 

First  engineer . . 
Second  engineer 


$21  88 

19  48 

88  67 

27  98 

17  02 

24  33 

19  48 

51  08 

28  78 

15  80 

20  67 

31  62 

43  78 

28  27 

84  88 

18  84 

14  58 

72  98 

81  82 

28  78 

81  82 

51  08 

IX — Shop  wages  in  Scotland. 

IVages  paid  jk^*  week  of  60  hours  in  grocery j  dry  goods  and  other  general  f  torn,  wkoleeaU 

or  retail,  to  malee  and  females,  in  Dundee, 


DeaeriptUm  of  employment. 

Lowest 

wages. 

Highest 

wages. 

ATsntge 
wages. 

Clerks  or  shopmen  i 
IfalMi.   .-  

orooMy  ttCTtS* 

85  84 

8  18 

888 
2  18 

808 
2  18 

87  77 
886 

10  84 
865 

8  51 
885 

86  08 

Females - - - - 

2  81 

Clerks  or  shopmen : 
Males 

Dry  goods  storm. 

7  27 

Females. - 

2  91 

Clerks  or  shopmen : 

M«l»>a       .    . 

Other  gensrai  starts. 

7  28 

Feuialee.... 

2  81 
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Wag€9  paid  per  week  or  year  in  eiorea  or  ekope  in  Leith. 
[Compiled  by  Consul  ICalmztw.] 


DoMtlptioik  of  employment. 


M««  not  in  ohatge  of  depertmenta,  per  week  of  56  hoon. 
Htm  in  dinrge  of  depuxmenU,  per  year; 


2>rof0r$^  wOk  mtrcert  (dry  go9ds  atoTM),  dte. 


7«BMle  Molstents: 

8c«meCreaeee«  perweek  of  90  boon. 

S*l«^  girle,  per  week  of  56  hoort 

S^ee  women,  per  year 

Be;  ft.  per  year 

To'an^  men,  peryear 

]iAoa^«>r»  of  eatabUabmenta,  per  year. . . 
Millinen  and  dreaamakers,  per  week . . . 


16  08  I      $12  16 
1,459  »5 


4  88 

4  38 

632  64 


p»y 


itioea,  per  year  $ 

per  week  of  60  boors 


1  70 

1  70 

243  82 

48  66 

104  66 

•78  30 

97 

48  66 

146  00 

48  66 

340 

•t>73  30 

8,406  55 

8  89 


tl21  66 
:729  97 


102  90 
7  80 


Arerage 
wagea. 


17  89 


2« 

248 

880  32 


248  82 

1,459  96 

243 


816  32 


691 


*  The  salary  of  $973.80,  or  anytbinc  near  it  is  tbat  of  bayera,  wbo  are  osnally  beads  of  departmsBta. 
t  Fir»t  and  aeoond  year,  $48.66;  flttb  year,  $121.66. 
;  W^'JA.VJ,  or  aometbing  near  it,  to  managers. 

I  Appreotioea  nsnsllv  reoeire  $48.66  tbe  aret  year,  $68.40  tbe  aeoond,  $78  tbe  tbird,  and  $97.99  tba 
iMrtlft  year.    Wben  a  nilb  year's  aenrioes  are  given  tbe  pay  is  generally  $102.20. 


X. — Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities  in  Sootlanb. 

Wagoo  paid  per  year  1o  kouoehold  BtrvanU  itowno  and  dtiee)  i«  Dundee. 

[CompUed  by  Consol  Wefls.] 


Deserlption  of  employment. 


KHcbMi  or  gciMral  serrant  (tbat  ean  cook  or  waab)*. 

Took  <to  do  a  little  bonsework}* 

C«ok.  bigbclaaa* 

Hooseaad  table  maid* 


Bnti^r'a  aaafstanti,  boys ' 
CMcboMnt 


f. 


Lowest 

Higbest 

wages. 

wages. 

$48  60 

$68  04 

68  04 

87  48 

116  64 

145  80 

68  04 

77  76 

58  32 

77  76 

145  80 

487  40 

68  04 

77  76 

145  80 

840  20 

145  80 

486  00 

*  Feud,  i.  s.,  indading  board  and  lodging, 
92  ▲— LAB 7 


Arerage 
wagea. 


$58  82 
77  76 

126  86 
72  90 
68  00 

104  40 
72  99 

243  99 

248  99 


t  Witb  bonsa,  small  garden,  ligbt,  and  ooaL 
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Wiiges  paid  per  near  to  KouBtikold  trvanU  in  Glasgow. 
f  Compiled  by  Consul  Hftrte.] 


Description  of  employment. 


FBMALE8. 

Cook, plain*  

Cook,  with  washing* 

Cook  and  hoasekeeper  * 

Cook,  having   kitonen   and   scnllery 

maids  under  *  

General  servant  * 

General  servant  (yonng  girl)  * 

Housekeeper* 

Housemaid* 

Kitchen-maid* 

Laundry -maid  * 

Lady's-maid* 

Scullery-maid* 

*  With  board. 


Average 
wages. 


177  86 

07  33 

199  62 

145  00  I 
77  86  : 
43  79  i 
97  33  I 
77  86 
68  13 
92  46 

107  06 
66  39 


Description  of  employment. 


FBMALB8— Continued. 


Still-room  maid' 
Table-maid*... 
Nurse,  up^ 
Nurse,  ba' 
Nurse,  walking 


mer  * 

by*.. 

kini 


MALU. 


Butier*  ..., 
Footman* .. 

Groom* 

Gardener  t . 
Coachman  t. 


Average 
wages. 


$82  73 
87  59 

116  79 
92  46 
77  86 


24,3  32 
145  99 
204  39 
253  05 
253  05 


t  Free  house,  ooal,  gas,  &o. 


Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  in  ike  consular  district  of  Leith. 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Kalmros.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Housemaids 

Cooks  

Table-maids , 

Nurses  (above  85  years  of  age) 


Average 
wages. 


$07  33 

107  06 

97  88 

107  06 


Description  of  emplosrment. 


Ave^^Ce 
wageis. 


Nurse-girls !       $48  06 

Bntiers ;       880  32 

Footmen 121  66 


XI. — AOBIOULTUBAL.  WAGES  IN  SOOTLAND. 

Waqespaid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  the  consular  district 

of  Dundee, 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Wells.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest    Average 
wages,      wages. 


Foremen  (generally  married)  * per  year. 

Second  ana  third  hands  (generally  single)  t do... 

Ordinary  hands per  day } . 

Ordinary  hands,  during  harvest  § per  week. 

"Ordinary  hands,  if  engaged  II per  month. 

Housemaids  It per  year. 

Outworkers — 

Female per  day. 

Female,  during  harvest do. . . 

Female,  during  potato  lifting do... 


.  $156  52 

106  92 

61 

583 

21  87 

5882 

25 

85 

49 

1 

$174  96  I 

136  08 

78 

6  07 

26  73  I 

87  48 

41  1 

90  I 
49 


$166  84 

121  50 

67 

5  97 

34  30 

72  90 

S3 
87 
40 


*  Including  free  house,  garden,  i  gallon  milk,  2|  pounds  oatmeal,  and  from  6  to  7  pounds  potatoes  per 
day. 

\  With  milk  and  meal  as  above,  and  sleeping  accommodation,  bedding,  and  fire  in  '*  bothy."    N.  B.— 
They  ntnally  sell  half  their  allowance  of  meal,  value  $14.58. 

I  Weekly  and  monthly  in  proportion. 

6  With  lunch  twice  a  day,  value  about  8  cents.    N.  B.—This  custom  is,  however,  dying  out. 

II  No  board  in  the  case  of  ordinary  agricultural  laborars. 
U  Including  board  and  lodging. 

N.  B.--In  iJX  oases  10  hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  commencing  at  6  a.  m.,  two  hours  interval  from 
11  to  1  for  noon,  and  finishing  at  6  p.  m. 
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Wm^tM  paid  per  jftar  wper  day  to  agricultural  laborer  $  and  hoviehold  {countrif)  servants  in 

Scotland, 

> 
[Compiled  by  Consal  Malmios.] 


Locality,  employmont,  Ae. 


Wmgetpmid  to/atm  laborert/cr  on4  y§ar  in  tkt  Lothiam  and 

§ait  lif  Scotland, 

rreo  cottac*^  garden,  aod  allowaaces  of  fire,  food,  &c., 

Anoontiiig  to  <aboat)* 

lluaey  w«£«« 


,  187^-1978. 
1S78-1884 


lacreaae  since  1873 


Wm^spaid  to/armiabortrt/or  one  y§ar  in  UU  iouthwett  ^S 

Scotland, 

I«— Harrxsd  mxh. 

Allowance  of  meal  and  potatoee,  with  free  oottage  and  gar< 

dm per  year.. 

If  oAf-y  wages do 


187»-1878 
.  1878-1884 


since  1878 

n.— SCIOLX  MSH. 

Board  and  lodging,  equal  in  ralne  to  . .. 


1878. 


1878. 


$105  80 
112  80 


$108  00 
184  40 


1884. 


Increase 

or 
decrease. 


I 


$108  00 
132  00 


218  40 


87  20 
144  00 


242  40 


87  20 
163  20 


211  20 


240  00 


87  20 
160  20 


230  40 


227  40 


74  80 
186  80 


211  00 


74  80 
163  80 


74  80 
190  00 


228  40 


224  80 


1873-1878 
,  1878-1884 


Increaae  aince  1873 


nL— WOMKH. 
Board  and  lodging,  dec,  equal  to 


67  20 
60  00 


,  187S-1878. 
1878-1884. 


aince  1878 

DAT  LAB0BSI8. 


Daytaborsra per  day. 

Day  Uborsn : 


127  20 


67  20 
76  80 


87  20 
78  00 


146  00        146  20 


86to48 


W, 


f. 


72 


0  85 
080 


Wmgm  pmid  to  farm  laborcn  for  ens  ysor  in  PtrthMhirc  and 
otkar  central  counticM  of  Scotland. 

In  tbcee  ooontiee  the  wn^es  reoeired  by  farm  laborers  are 
abovt  the  name  as  in  the  soathwest  of  Scotland. 

In  1878  the  increase  from  1873  was  estimated  at  oTer  12 
p«r  ctmL :  since  1878  the  increase  is  probably  about  6  per 
fwau,  and  the  total  increase  1873-1884  may  therefore  be  about 
18  prr  cent. 

*  Day  laboren  receiTe  from  42  cents  to  91  cente  per  day,  acoording  to  demand  for  them  and  to  their 
shilitT. 

*  Without  food.    In  harrest,  howerer,  women  get  from  73  to  07  cents  per  day,  but  they  have  to  do 
aiflMst  men's  work. 


$24  00 
2  40 


21  60 


19  20 
3  00 


16  20 


16  80 
3  60 


13  20 


18  80 
1  90 


18  00 


100 
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Wagtt  paid  per  year  or  per  day  to  agricuUnral  Idboren,  ^o.— Continued. 


Locality,  omployment,  dtc. 

1878. 

1878. 

1884. 

InersaM 

or 
dficrsAM. 

Waget  paid  to  farm  laborers  for  on*  year  in  the  northeaitem 
eountiet  0/  Scotlatui  [from  Aberdeen  to  Invemese). 

I.— Married  mxn. 

Cottage 

$14  40 

81  20 

29  12 

4  80 

9  60 

108  00 

^  $89  12 

132  00 

$94  72 
130  00 

Ofttm^^fl-l .T,..   ,           ..-,.,--,, 

Pint  of  milk  Der  day.  at  8  cents 

Four  loads  Dcats.  at  $1.20 

AllowAn(M^  of  potatoen 

Mon<>Y  waiTM ......^>. 

197  12 

221  12 

224  92 

Tq<)rpajiA,  I^T^l^^^R ,-^--, ,-, 

$34  $9 

Increase,  1878-1884 

8  00 

TntiTtrasp  tincti  197ff         ^        *  .11.x  x    . 

27  •$ 

81  20 

29  12 

7  20 

127  20 

158  60 

67  52 
148  00 

Oatmeal 

pint  of  mfllr  per  di^y.  at  8  cents 

I^ire  and  hoase  room 

'Mor4>T  waffto ........^...............xx 

194  72 

2ei  12 

215  52 

36  4$ 

Decrease,  1878-1884 

6  60 

Ttir|i^inf  sinoe  1873 

20  8$ 

65  20 

76  80 

78  80 

mcALB  KiTcnni  bikvartb. 
Honey  wages,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  about 

Increase.  1878-1878 

21  at 

2  0$ 

• 

Tncntaas  since  1878 

28  60 

WOMEN  WOREDfa  OUTBIDB. 

Seccive  ner  dav  abont 

$0  36 

$0  48 
44 

$0  48 
44 

In  sonie  luntances  onl v - 

1 

MALE  DAT  ULBOBBBB. 

Receive  per  dav 

68 

80 

90 

...... .../ 

TnomAitA    lR73-1R7fi .._, , ^..^ ,^ 

$0  13 

Increase.  187ft-1884 

10 

Increase  since  1878 x x x.xx..  .x 

22 

9  60 
52  80 
21  60 
14  40 
12  00 

>  110  40 

120  00 
78  00 

Wagea  paid  tof»rjn  laborere/or  one  year  in  the  eoBtrems  north- 
ern countue  of  Scotland. 

I.~Maebixd  mxh.* 

Cottaee 

Oatmeal 

Milk,8av 

Potatoes...'. 

2^  tons  coal ! 

64  80          76  80  1 

175  20 

187  20 

198  00 

Increase.  1878-1878 

12  00 

Increase.  1878-1884 

10  •$ 

Tq<*rMSp  since  1878 .  . 

1 

23  80 

.        1 

*  single  men  in  1878  were  reported  to  hare  abont  the  same  ralne  of  remnneratlon  as  reoeiTsd  hj  mar- 
ried men,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  remuneration  at  the  present  time. 
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Wagm  paid  pet  If  ear  or  per  day  to  agrievXtural  IdborerSf  ^o. — Continaed. 


Looality,  anpk^yiMiit,  A«. 

1S78. 

1978. 

1884. 

IncreAM 

or 
deoreMe. 

WOMm,  fOB  BOUBWOBS.* 

Itwi  1114  Vrdffiic .... 

182  40 
28  80 

$62  40 
38  40 

ies4o 

50  00 

^^-               '     ^~"  "  "w^B^-a*^  •«■■•••«•••••«•«■•■•■■■■.••••••••••..•••>«• 

J            ^* 

91  20 

100  80 

112  40 

lai  ifiMHt  1ff79-}ff7fl. , 

$9  60 

Tb'ibmi,  iirra-iffM 

1 

•■•""*"**■ 

11  60 

liM  1 MMH  tine*  1ff73 . .        ...... 

21  20 

1 

'  !■  im  women  employod  by  tho  day  at  field  work  got  about  24  oent«  per  day.    The  rate  may  now 
to  stated  as  96  eenta. 

The  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  table  afford  a  fairly  complete  view 
•f  the  wages  throaghont  Scotland. 

The  average  yearly  wages  of  plowmen  throaghont  Scotland  'may  be 
Mtated  thus : 


Mode  of  payment 


1873. 


187a 


1884. 


Inoreaeeor 
deoreaae. 


Alia 


in  kind. 


174  40 
129  60 


204  00 


1873-1878. 
187S.1884 


8inoel8T3 


174  40 
148  80 


223  20 


174  40 
146  80 


221  20 


$19  20 
2  00 


17  20 


In  the  years  1879, 1880, 1881  and  1882  agricnltnral  wages  fell  con- 
siderably in  Scotland,  bnt  the  improvement  in  trade  which  took  place 
in  the  last-named  year,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  laborers  arising 
from  increased  emigration  and  a  general  migration  to  towns,  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  in  1883  to  nearly  the  fig- 
ures of  1878.  Women  employed  in  agricnltnral  labor,  indeed,  receive 
rather  higher  wages  now  than  ever  before.  Agricultural  laborers,  as  a 
role,  take  better  care  of  their  wages  than  city  laborers,  and  have  rela- 
tively  better  health  and  fully  as  much  domestic  comfort.  The  housing 
accommodation,  although  improving,  is  still  defective. 

Not  only  are  farm  servants  growing  fewer  year  by  year,  but  their  value 
as  workers  is  decreasing.  In  other  words,  many  of  the  best  men  are 
abandoning  farm  work,  and  their  places  are  not  being  filled  with  labor- 
ers of  the  same  skill  and  experience. 

XII. — CORPOBATION  EMPLOYl^S  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  undfr-noted  houre  to  the  corporation  emplo}fh  in  the  town  of  Dun- 

dee^  Scotland, 


of  empl^- 


Hooraof 

Average 

labor. 

wagea.    i 

1 

1  68    and   70 

$5  83 

honra  per 

week,  and 

1 

1  day  off 

ererj     8 
weeks. 

51 

7  22 

Description  of  employment 


Hoars  of '  Average 
labor.       wages. 


Paviors ,  61 

Blacksmiths j  60 

Joiners  or  carpenters i  60 

Laborers 51 

Carters 51  and  60 

Scavengers {  60 


$7 
7 
7 
4 
5 
4 


04 
2V 
04 
86 
22 
62 
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XV.— Printers  and  printing  offioes. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  51  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  pressmen ^ 
proof-readers t  ^'C.  j  in  United  States  consular  district  of  Dundee,  Scotland. 


Deacription  of  employment. 


PIBCB-WOBK. 


News 


ens. 


rspapere— dally  (morning): 

Minion  to  bourgeois  *  per  1,000 

Nonpareil do. 

Roby do. 

Newspapers— daily  (evening): 

Hinfon  to  bourgeois do. 

Nonpareil do. 

Baby do. 

Newspapom— -weeklies : 

Minion  to  bourgeois do. 

Nonpareil do. 

Rnby do. 

JtaTABLUBID  WA0B8. 

Compositors ; 

Daily  newspapers 

Evening  newspapers 

Weekly  newspapers 

Machlnfr-men  (daily  newspapers)  

Jobbing  compositors 

Jobbing  maonine  or  press 

Proof-raaders 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest 


18  72 
7  88 
6  82 
872 
6  82 
0  82 
6  82 


•12 
f 
8 

14 
8 
8 

10 


16 
72 
72 
S8 
23 
23 
68 


Average 


to  IS 
16 
l«l 

18 
14 
1** 

$12  to  124 
13  to  14 
18  to  15 


$10  00 

8  50 

7  28 

10  00 

7  2U 

7  00 

8  00 


*  In  Scotland  matter  is  oast  up  by  the  en  quad,  not  by  the  em, 

Printers^  piece-work  scale. 

DAILY  MORNINO  PAPERS. 


in  the  United  Stfctes. 


Million  type  and  upwards per  1,(X)0  ens. 

Emerald  type  and  upwards do 

Nonpareil  type  and  upwards do 

Ruby  type  and  upwards do 

Pearl  type  and  upwards do... 

EVENING  PAPERS. 

Minion  and  upwards per  1,000  ens- 
Emerald  and  nonpareil  and  upwards do 

Ruby  and  upwards do 

Pean  and  upwards do... 

WEEKLY  PAPERS  AND  JOBBING  OFFICES. 


Centa. 

.  16 

.  17 

.  17 

.  18 

.  20 


15 
16 
17 
Id 


14 


Minion  type  and  upwards per  1,000  ens. 

Emerald  and  nonpareil  and  upwards do 16 

Ruby  and  upwanls do 15^ 

Pearl  and  upwards do 16 

Statement  showing  the  wag^  paid  per  hour  (54  and  51  hours  per  iceek)  to  printers  (composi- 
tors, pressmen,  proof-readers,  ^o.)  in  Glasgow. 


Description  of  employment. 


BOOK  OFFICES. 

Compositors 

Pressmen .*. 

Proof-readers 

Copy-holders 

DAILY  MORHING  rAPBBS 

Compositors,  on  time  (51  hours) 

Proof-readers,  on  time 

Copy-holders,  on  time 


'  Lowest 

Highest 

Arerage 

wages. 

wages. 

ws^es. 

Per  hour. 

Per  hour. 

Per  hour. 

$0  16 

$0  15 

$•15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

10 

10 

11 

12 

11 

18 

18 

18 

18 

20 

18 

10 

18 

12 
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Statemm^t  •Aowtii^  the  wages paidper  hour  (54  and  51  kaureper  week)  ioprinterif  ^o. — Cont'd. 


DMorlptioii  of  oiDployiii69it. 


Coapoal 

MrTCOint 

C«py-boldi 


■VmillO  PAPBU. 

on  ttme  <64  honn) 


WBBKLT  rAPBBS,  UNOOIIKSCTSD  WTTB  DAILY. 


CompoaltMa.< 
ProOT-VMdfltt. 
Copy-boldns . 


OTHBR  BMPLOTtS. 


(omiiur). 

ixenenl) 


(daiUeo). 


Lowest    Highest 
wages.  I   wsgee. 


Perhour.  Perhour. 

$0  ]6    |0  16 

16      18 

8      12 


15 

15 
8 


12 
16 
15 
12 


16 
16 
11 


15 
16 
15 
15 


Average 
wages. 


Perhour. 

$0  16 

16 

10 


15 
15 
16 


U 
16 
15 
14 


StaiemetU  ekcwmg  the  wages  per  week  qf  54  hours  to  printers  {oompasitors,  pressmeUf  proof- 

readers,  ^e.)  in  the  consular  district  ofLeith, 


DescriptiOB  of  employment. 


Coaaposttors  . 
Prooi-rMdera 


Skffled  laborers... 
rnskilled  laborers 
Bovs  (laren  OB)  ... 
Girls  (poiaten).... 
Lttbograpue  priatiiig: 


Girls  (layers  on) 

Proofeis  sad  traasferers 


Lowest. 


$7  80 
8  51 
7  30 


Highest 


18  51 

10  22 

8  51 


8  27 


9  12 


AyersKe. 


rr  78 

0  55 

7  97 
6  Of 
A  86 

1  5i 

1  M 

8  39 

2  43 

9  73 


Average  rate  of  wagespaidper  week  of  54  hours  to  persons  employed  in  bookbinding. 


Description  of  employment. 


pieoo- workers. 

lak  and  gold  blocken time. 

BBadblockers do... 

G«ld  layers do... 

Cssg  mskers.  Ump-eloth  ooTerers 

Bark-liaen pieee. 

Cnskilled  labor time. 

Bookfolders pieoe. 

do... 

do... 

time. 

piece. 

time. 


ICalee. 


Hen. 


Lads  and 
boys. 


Females. 


Women. 


$7  91 
8  03 
608 


572 


$1  46 


$2  92 


3  16 


243 
243 
2  67 
2  92 
2  67 


Girls. 


$1  46 
'  i'46 


1  46 

1  46 

1  4« 


Si 
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IREL  AJVD. 

The  only  mannfactmes  in  Ireland  which  are  snfficiently  developed  tm 
come  into  direct  competition  with  those  of  other  countries  are  the  large 
linen  industry  and  perhaps  the  productions  of  some  few  woolen  mills 
in  the  southern  counties.  For  these  reasons  the  labor  conditions  which 
prevail  in  Ireland  have  little  immediate  bearing  on  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  so  have  not  that  competitive  interest  which  attaches  to  the  con- 
ditions of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  very  interesting  report  prepared  by  Consul  Piatt,  of  Cork,  shows 
that  the  wages  in  his  district  are  fully  equal  to  those  prevailing  in 
England  and  Scotland,  mechanics  employed  in  the  building  trades 
earning  about  $8  per  week  of  56  hours.  In  the  factories  and  mills  the 
average  wages  are  also  equal  to  those  which  are  paid  in  the  sister 
countries. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  the  Cork  district  are  considered 
good  when  the  workers  are  steadily  employed.  They  give  a  fidr  day's 
labor  for  their  wages.  As  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  in- 
creased during  the  last  five  years  without*  an  increase  in  wages,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see,  writes  the  consul,  how  the  working-people  can  save  any- 
thing for  emergencies. 

The  feeling  between  employers  and  employed  is  good.  Well  organ- 
ized labor  unions  exist,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  each  trade 
iTom  underworkers.  Labor  associations  for  beneficial,  banking,  coop- 
erative  and  other  protective  purposes  apparently  are  not  found  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  Strikes,  reports  the  consul,  are  foreign  to  Ireland, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  trades  unions  mentioned,  no  organiza* 
tions  exist  for  purposes  of  mutual  support  in  times  of  anticipated  dis- 
agreements between  labor  and  capital. 

On  the  whole  t)ie  situation  of  mechanics  in  the  south  of  Ireland  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  similar  work-people  in  England.  The  condition 
•f  the  Irish  laborers  is,  however,  worse  than  that  of  the  English  laborers. 

The  number  of  female  workers  employed  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ia 
industrial  pursuits  is  given  as  follows: 

Mills  (woolen  factories,  &c.) 3,600 

Commercial  (stores,  groceries,  Slc.) l.HOO 

Teachers,  artists,  hotel-keepers,  &c 900 

Agricnltare  (dairy-maids,  field-hands,  &c, ) 1, 800 

Total 8.100 

The  mill  and  factory  hands  earn  from  73  cents  paid  to  girls  up  to  $3.65 
paid  to  women  per  week.  Field-laborers,  dairy-maids,  &c.,  earn  from 
$19.47  to  $48.66  per  year,  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  consul  gives  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  female  factory  hands  as 
$1.70  per  week,  and  of  female  agricultural  laborers  at  $29.20  per  year. 
Mill  and  factory  employes  work  56  hours  per  week,  and  agricultural 
laborers  72  hours  per  week.  Notwithstanding  these  very  low  wages.  Con- 
sul Piatt  says  that  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  these  female 
employes  is  good. 

The  education  of  female  factory  hands  in  the  south  of  Ireland  does 
not  go  beyond  reading  and  writing.  The  mothers  of  families  gen- 
erally work  in  the  factories  until  the  children  reach  the  working  age 
of  14  or  15  years  and  begin  to  contribute  to  the  family  support,  when  the 
mothers  usually  give  up  factory  life  to  attend  altogether  to  house- 
hold duties.     Factory  hands  in  the  south  of  Ireland  generally  continue 
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in  the  foctories  where  their  parents  labored  before  them.  The  employers 
eommonl  J  snppi  j  them  with  cheap  and  suitable  cottages,  which  greatly 
adds  to  their  comfort  and  well-being.  The  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  these  fiamilies,  both  parents  and  children,  is  claimed  to  be  ex - 
eeptionaUy  good. 

Considering  the  tide  of  emigration  which  has  set  towards  the  United 
States  from  Ireland  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  which  still  continues, 
the  following  extract  from  Consul  Piatt's  report  giving  the  present 
cansea  of  Ir&h  emigration  is  of  interest : 

CAUSES  OF  EICIORATION — SELEOTION  OF  NEW  HOMES. 

The  farming  class  emigrates  in  consequence  of  the  severity  and 
irregularity  of  the  laws  appertaining  to  land,  non-security  of  tenure 
to  the  tenant  at  will,  and  the  facility  afforded  speculators  in  pur- 
chasing over  the  heads  of  others ;  and  again  because  of  the  non- 
subdivision  of  the  land  into  small  holdings.  Seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  farming  class  who  emigrate  go  to  the  United  States — that  country 
being  the  easiest  and  cheapest  to  reach.  Then  some  member  of  the 
emigrant's  fiamily,  relatives,  neighbors  or  friends  have,  it  generally 
happens,  gone  there  before  them.  They  are  impressed,  moreover, 
with  the  belief  that  there  they  will  have  a  better  field  for  their 
labor,  and  a  hope  that  at  some  future  time  they  may  possess  a  home 
for  themselves  and  families,  which,  to  the  majority  of  the  small 
farmers  who  emigrate,  seems  here  impossible.  The  periodical  visits 
to  this  country  of  Irish-Americans,  who  come  here  to  spend  a  few 
months  after  having  been  some  years  in  the  United  States — per- 
sons who  may  have  left  Ireland  originally  in  poor  circumstances 
and  are  now  evidently  in  good  credit  and  prosperous  (perhaps 
having  come  back  to  take  other  or  all  members  of  their  families, 
or  relatives  to  America) — these  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  and  lead  many  of 
them  also  to  emigrate.  The  political  land  agitation  to  which  this 
country  has  been  subject  for  the  past  five  years  has  resulted  in 
various  acts  of  Parliament  toward  remedying  the  evils  complained 
of  by  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  yet  though  there  has  been  a 
general  reduction  in  the  rents  paid  to  landlords  of  30  per  cent., 
still  the  small  and  poor  farmer  will  choose  to  emigrate.  The  land- 
lords have  suffered  great  losses  during  these  five  years,  but  the 
country — as  we  learn  from  the  addresses  of  judges  at  the  different 
assizes,  and  the  reports  of  the  police  officials  made  at  those  assizes — 
is  fast  returning  to  a  condition  of  reasonably  good  feeling  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant.  In  addition  to  the  small  farmers,  farm 
laborers,  male  and  female,  make  up  the  majority  of  the  emigrants 
to  the  United  States;  clerks  and  mechanics  furnish  a  small  quota. 
In  connection  with  this  matter  it  may  be  stated  that  when  once 
the  idea  of  emigration  is  entertained  no  abatement  of  rent  would 
change  the  intention  of  the  peasant. 

The  consul  at  Londonderry  supplements  his  wage-tables  with  a  few 
wOTds  concerning  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
his  district.  In  general  the  laboring  classes  in  Londonderry  are  temper- 
ate, their  character  is  good,  and  contentment  prevails.  In  the  country 
the  poor  are  parsimonious  and  disposed  to  hoard,  but  their  economy  is 
as  wise  as  might  be  desired. 
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I. — General  trades  in  Ireland. 

{Average  weekly  toagee.) 


OoonpfttioiiB. 


BUILDIirG  TBADI8. 


Biiok]«yen 

Hod-cttRien. 
IfMons 

Tenders 

Pluteren 

Tenders 

Slaters  

Koofeis 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants... 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 


OTHKR  TKADU. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Brass  foondeis 

Cabinet-makers 

Cunfectioners 

Cijcar-makers 

Coopers 

Cntlers 

Distillers 

Drivers : 

Dra3^en  and  teamsters 

Cab,  carriage,  d^o 

Street  railways 


Dyers 

Eniniivers 

Furriers 

Gani  euers 

Hatt«r8 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  dto 

Lithographers 

MillwriffhU 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  school . . . . 
Saddle  and  harness  makers. 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmitos 


Cork. 


7 
7 
3 


$8  03 
389 
8  03 
438 
8  03 
8  89 
30 
30 
89 
808 
8  65 
808 
8  08 


7  30 

8  03 
4  88 
8  03 
8  52 


6  81 
8  27 
8  03 

7  30 


7  30 

8  03 


38 
38 
38 
86 
27 
03 
80 
30 
8  03 
8  TO 
4  38 
8  52 

8  03 

6  33 
4  38 

9  73 
8  52 

7  80 

8  03 


4 
7 
7 


86 
30 
30 


9  73 
6  08 


London-  j  Arerage 
deny,    i 


$6  40 

2  92 
620 
2  92 
6  20 
8  16 


6 
5 
2 
6 


6  40 

6  40 

12  40 


40 
83 
92 
90 
8  10 
590 
690 


I 


5  75 

6  10 

3  20 
6  40 

4  30 
780 


682  , 

6  66' 


4   13 

4  13 

4  13 

4'86" 

4  38 

7  25 

360 

6  90 

6  55 

3  40 

730 

566 

600 

8  60 

6  10 

8  00 

600 

$7  22 
3  49 

7  12 

8  63 
7  12 
3  53 


• 
6 
3 
7 
3 


85 
57 
40 
47 
38 


6  97 

7  47 


6 
7 
3 

7 
6 

7 
6 

7 
7 
9 


53 

07 

79 
«>• 

41 
30 
81 
34 
22 
85 


6  81 

8  oa 

6  00 


4 
4 
4 
4 
8 


26 
2i5 
26 
S6 
27 


8  03 
4  86 
7  3S 
6  21 


8  Oi) 


4 

7 
7 
4 
4 

8 
6 

8 
5 
5 

« 
8 
6 


oe 

71 
30 

87 
3^ 
52 

ir. 

63 

40 
45 
70 
87 
04 


*  If  Dublin  and  Belfast  were  included,  the  average  wages  would  correspond  with  Cork  rather  than 
Londonderry,  so  that  the  wages  in  Cork  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  average  wages  for  all 
Ireland. 
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II.— Factories,  mills,  etc.,  in  Ireland 

Wagnpmidper  week  of  56  hours  infacUniea  or  miJk  in  Cork, 


Detcriptfam  of  employmeDt. 


WOOUn  VACTOST. 


Spianen. 
Cr-' — 


Male... 
Fenuile 


MATCB  FACTORT. 


lUchiaJat 

SpUn«r 

I^ox-makcrs,  female. 
P^Mken.  female 


POWDim  MILL. 


I'lreman 


^'hartoal  aaakars 

^ixen 

C«mer 

XiiSiwnght 


FLOL'B  lOLLB. 


Killer 
Laborer 


IK<11I«TS 

TaOM 

Liafttnrii 

:^bned  handa. 


OUJK  FACTOST. 


TOBACCO  FACIOBT. 


Male. 


Average 


ri.4THZR  ASn>  CUMLED  HAIB  FACTOBT. 


Pckera.  female. 
l>nfrm.  female  .. 


DeacripUon  of  employment. 


$9  78 
8  76 
438 
8  40 

8  40 
2  43 


8  52 
4  88 
2  48 
2  43 


10  04 
8  52 
8  80 
8  80 
8  89 

8  03 

9  73 


0  25 
6  81 
8  40 


17  03 
4  86 
4  88 
4  38 


4  86 
3  65 


1  46 

1  46 

2  67 
4  88 


1  21 
1  21 


PAPBB  MILU. 

Skilled  hands,  paper-makers 
Junior  help : 

Boys 

Girls 


BBBWBRIB8. 


Malster 

Loftmen 

Cask-waahers. 


BAOON-CUBIMa  B0USB8. 


Bacon-entter. 
Baooa-ciirer  ., 
Pork-packws 


CARBL4GB  FACTOBT. 


Body-makers  ... 

Trimmers 

Painters 

Smiths 

Smiths'  helpers. 
Wheelwright... 


FUBNTTUBB  FACTOBT. 


Machinist 

Sawyer 

Cabmet-maker. 
Upholsterer  ... 


OBOAN  FACTOBT  (CHUBCH). 

Makers 


CUBLBD  HAIB. 


Spinners,  male. 
Cnrlers,  male.. 
Female  hands  . 


Average 
wages. 


CONFBCnORKBT  (MACHINB). 

Skilled  confectioner  (candiea,  lotenges) 

OAB-HOUBB. 

Engineer 

Fireman 

CohI  trimmers 

Laborers 

Pipe  layers 

Lamplighters 


SALT  AKD  ma  WORKS. 

Laborers 


6  33 

1  46 

97 


14  60 
8  52 
5  3.> 

7  30 
6  81 
4  86 

8  03 

7  30 
6  81 

8  03 
4  13 
8  03 

8  70 
7  30 

7    ll 


30 


8  76 


12  16 
9  73 
1  70 


a  03 


9  73 
6  33 
6  08 
4  13 
6  33 
3  89 


3  89 


Mach  of  the  work  done  in  fiketoriea  and  other  like  establishments  is  pieceworkt  the  employ6  bcintc 
p*Sd  afioocdSng  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  him. 
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yjll.— Seamen's  wages  in  Ireland. 

fyAfe$  paid  per  wk&ntk  to  $eamen  {offioeri  and  men) — distinguishing  hetween  oooan,  coast  and 

rivsr  navigationf  and  hstwsen  sail  and  steam — in  Cork, 


I>Moriptioa  of  employment. 


>  trvt  oAc«r 

*^niktl  offi 

ikmlawain 


Cftpfjun 

Flr«t  oOeer — 
6e^«od  ofBoer. . 
FintenKlaMr. 


.t 


Average 

WAgea. 

$48  06 

38  93 

34  07 

29  20 

24  83 

10  47 

68  13 

48  66 

84  07 

58  40 

Deeoriptlon  of  employment. 


STBAM—coikaTiHCt— Continued. 


Second  engineer 

Beau  wain 

Catpenter 

Seamen 


Captain 

Engineer  .. 
Fireman . . . 
Trimmer. . . 
Steersman . 
Deolc-hand. 


Average 
wagea. 


$8801 
84  07 
24  38 
19  47 


971 
978 
5  84 
4  62 
584 
488 


*Witlibottd. 


t  Without  boazd. 


X  Per  week  of  70  honza,  without  board. 


Wofes  paid 


IX^Shop  wages  in  Ireland. 

week  of  60  hours  in  dry  goods  and  grocery  stores,  wholesale  or  retailf  to 
males  and/emalesy  in  Cork. 


Deeciiptton  of  employment. 


VBOLMAJLB  (WrraOUT  BOABD). 


Aaaiataat  book-keeper 
Coonier  banda  (ahop). 
Fortera 

Boya(meaaenfec8).... 

Bookkeeper 


ATerage 


WHOUBBALI  (WtTHOUT  BOABD)-^ont'd. 

Femalea: 

Coonter  hands 

Junior  hands 

BXTAIL  (WITH  BOABD). 

Shop  assistants : 

Males 

Femalea 


18  65 

1  79 


4  86 

194 


X. — Household  wages  in  towns  and  oities  in  Ireland. 

Wages  paid  per  year,  with  hoard,  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Cork, 


Deaoriptfam  of  employment. 


Description  of  employment. 


Nursery  maids 
Laundresses ... 


Average 
wages. 


$29  29 
29  29 


XI. — ^Agricultural  wages  in  Ireland. 

paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Cork 

County, 


DMei^Hon  of  employment. 


with  board  and  lodging 

without  board  and  lodpng. . . 
<flMJe),  with  board  and  lodging, 
(male)*  without  board  and  lodg* 


Average! 

wages.  ; 


Description  of  employment. 


Laborer  (female),with  board  andlodging. 
Laborer  (female),  without  board  and 

lodging    

Dairy-maids,  with  board  and  lodging. . . 
Dairy -maida,  without  board  and  lodgug . 


Average 
wages. 


$48  66 

58  66 
48  66 
58  40 
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The  foref^oing  are,  of  coarse,  only  special  cases  where  wages  are  higher 
in  France  than  in  England.  While  the  advance  in  the  former  country 
ka^  been  evident  in  almost  every  branch  of  business,  the  wages  in  gen- 
eral, in  mills,  factories,  &c.,  are  still  much  higher  in  England  than  in 
France. 


BORDEAUX. 

The  consul  at  this  very  important  trade  center  of  France  has  fur- 
nii^hed  two  interesting  reports,  one  introductory  and  special,  the  other 
p-neral.  The  first,  being  pertinent  to  this  letter,  is  largely  drawn  upon 
for  the  review  of  the  trade  conditions  of  the  district. 

Consul  Roosevelt  asserts  that  all  able-bodied  men  having  no  family 
I'harges  can  earn  suflBcient  wages  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life,  while 
steady,  skilled  workmen  can  save  modest  competencies  for  old  age.  The 
Bordeaux  workmen,  when  single,  usually  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  in- 
dnlging  in  dissipation  while  their  earnings  last.  The  deleterious  habit 
<»f  s|>ending  <^b1ue  Monday"  in  dissipation,  which  prevails  to  such  a 
degree  throughout  many  i>ortions  of  continental  Europe,  is  general  in 
Bordeaux.  Unlike  the  laborers  in  other  portions  of  France,  the  work- 
men of  Bordeaux  are  described  by  the  consul  as  being  improvident, 
siiending  without  a  thought  of  the  future. 

After  marriage  they  are  said  to  lead  more  regular  lives,  the  wives 
working  equally  with  their  husbands.  Through  the  greatest  frugality 
comparative  comfort  is  attained  at  home  and  small  savings  find  their 
way  to  the  banks.  When  there  are  children,  the  mothers  take  them  to 
the  nearest  asylums,  these  being  institutions  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
the  German  kindergartens,  where  the  infants  are  cared  for  by  competent 
attendants*  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  each  per  diem,  without  food. 

The  workpeople's  food  consists  of  soup  made  from  vegetables  or 
bones,  or  the  cheapest  cuts  from  the  butcher's  stalls,  bread,  cheap  veg- 
etables, and  coarse  wine.  Single  workmen  eat  their  meals  at  caf(6s, 
where  for  15  or  20  cents  they  get  what  the  consul  describes  as  '^  a  stew 
made  of  cheap  and  not  always  fresh  meat,  old  vegetables,  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine,  at  least  a  horrible  beverage  made  from  a  mixture  of 
alcohol,  water,  and  logwood,  or  any  other  coloring  matter,  called  wine." 
These  restaurants,  adds  the  consul,  being  the  resort  of  all  the  unem- 
pU>yed,  are  dangerous  alike  to  health  and  morals. 

The  Bordeaux  workmen  are  generally  slow  in  execution,  unless  when 
eagaged  on  piece-work.  Their  trade  systems  are  primitive,  work  being 
accomplished  with  great  attention  to  cumbersome  details,  and  without 
the  combination  and  division  of  labor,  or  the  mechanical  appliances 
which  are  recognized  by  the  trades  in  the  United  States  as  almost  in- 
dispensable. Everything  is  accomplished  on  the  principle  of  individual 
labor;  hence  the  artisans  only  excel  in  those  trades  which  afford  scope 
for  individuality,  such  as  stone  and  wood  carving,  house  painting,  orna- 
mental cabinet-work,  and  decoration. 

A  family,  however  numerous,  seldom  rents  more  than  two  rooms, 
which  cost  on  an  average  $3  per  month.  The  expenses  for  clothing 
woidd  be  very  reasonable  were  the  working-people  satisfied  to  dress  ac- 
cording to  their  wages. 

Of  female  labor  in  the  Bonleaux  district  Consul  Roosevelt  deals  at 
some  length,  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  He  estimates  the  total 
number  of  female  laborers  in  his  district  at  nearly  62,000,  of  whom 
20«000  are  engaged  in  agricultural  labor,  and  12,500  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical.    He  estimates  their  monthly  earnings  as  averaging 
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about  $12.  They  are  healthy  and  industrioos.  Women  employed  in 
factories  and  mills  are  for  the  most  part  uneducated,  not  one  in  five 
huiuiivd  being  able  to  write  her  name. 

Tlie  following  statement,  prepared  by  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  shows  the  aver- 
ugt'  daily  wages,  without  board,  earned  by  the  laboring  classes  of  Bor- 
deaux : 

Dail]f  wageB  of  ike  laboring  ohMs  in  Bordeattx  (without  hoard). 


Oocvpation. 


Men. 


Women. 


IlAk(<ra - fO 

Bau-ltfMH — halr-dteMexB 

IluMkot'iuakon 

lliHi-  u 1 1  niaken 

lUtt«'kMnilth» 

Boiler  inak(«ra { 

I)<M>k  l)iiiU(«rii I 

llrowrra ' 

Itiick  iind  tile  nuiken 

]ii  (Klin -makers |   ' 

Biitfhoni* 

Ciiblnitniakera 

Canned -KtHHla  makers. . , 

Oauflloinakere 

Capsiile-makert 

CttTi\  paper  box  makers 

('arp(*nters 

CarriHifc-makers 

CaiiH  ninkors 

Chrtirinakers 

Chiiiaware-makers'. 

CoiifiM-tionexB 

Ooopei'ii 

Copjx'rimiUis 

Cork-makers 

CryAtal-;;lass  makers  ' 

Cutlt^rM  

Drtjtwinakers ....:.... 

Dry-floods  clerks 

T)vorH 


67to$0  97 


58 
67 
58 
48 
80 
80 
20 
89 
48 


97 
97 
77 
35 
97 
97 
91 
77 
77 


$0  24 
$0  29    to    39 


29    to    84 
24  48 

24  89 


Embroiderers 

Kiiffi'avers 

Fliiwi^r-makers  . . . . 

Foiiiidfrs 

Gardi-uors 

(tHH-tiitora 

G ildoiA  oi^  wood . . . 

OliuiM-lilowers 

IIntt«irM 

JliiriiCHN-maken . . . 
HoiiAu-builders. . .. 
ImpU'inent'-makers 

Irou- workers 

Jowtders 

X.ai*o-makors 

Liiundn^ses 

Limi^  workers 

Liqiinr-makers  .... 

LiHt  makers 

Lithographers 

Lm'kMmlths 

MilHOllH 

Mechanicians 

Millnrs   

Kail -makers 

Oil  i-elluers 

Palnteri* 

INipiT-makers 

I'apor  lianffors 

r.tMtry  cooks 

lMiM»t«'rf»rs 

IMiimbrrs 

INittem  

rrliitom   

Oiiatrviiien 

iCitof  tilers 

|(op«t  inukers 

Il^miii  miikors 

^11  makers 


67  to 
87 
58 
67 

68 
90 

or 

58 
58 
77 
48 
63 
67 
48 
67 


15 
97 
97 
77 
97 
16 
20 
97 
67 
03 
67 
87 
68 
77 
68 
87 


68  to  67 
67     97 


96 


77 
80 
67 
97 
97 
68 
62 
67 
77 
87 
67 


to 


97 
97 
97 
15 
15 
15 
15 
77 
97 
96 
16 


48  to  87 
67  1  16 
48 
97 
87 
77 

1  15 
87 
97 

1  15 
97 
87 
87 
77 
97 

1  20 
67 

1  16 
77 
77 
77 
87 
97 


87 
68 

97 
48 
77 
68 
67 
89 
77 
67 

1  00 

87 
48 

67 
48 
48 
87 


29  to 

29 


29 
67 


89 

29 

to  39 

39 

48 

29 

89 

48 

19  to  29 


29  to  48 

29  89 

89  « 

48  80 


40  to  60 


Childnai. 


$0  19 

It 

10  24  to  3t 


24  to  29 
84  89 
89     48 


29  to  48 


29  to  34 
89 
89 


14  to 


14  to  It 


It 
89  to  4t 
29     39 

19 
19 
14 


at 


10  to  It 


It 

it 

ii  "to'ii 


24  to  3t 

10  2t 

29  3t 

19  29 


89 

39 

19 
19 

2t 

at 

35 
80 

to 

50 

60 

.... 

... 

to 

89 
84 
89 

19 

to 

at 

2t 

14 

to 

•  •  •  • 

It 

48 

29  to  8t 

19   at 
It 


It 

19  to  29 


It 
19  to  14 


14  to  19 

19    at 
19   at 


•$lt.  80  per  month  with  boArd  or  $83  wlthont. 
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qf  ike  laboring  daw  in  Bordeaux  (without  &oard)^Contiiiaed. 


Oeonpation. 

Hen. 

Women. 

CbUdren. 

j^j^         

$0  30     90  97 

$0  89 
|0  30    to   40 

10  U     $0  29 

I^m^^mmmm" 

Pmhrtwt 

i'20'to'i*56 
67           97 
29           44 
58           97 
97        1  15 
00           97 
77           97 
77           87 
48           97 
58        1  15 
60        1  10 
87 
87           97 
67           87 
67           97 
SO           97 
67        1  15 
67           97 
70           80 

9bip-bmXMtm....... ".". '.'!"' 

flMrt-nftkafftt 

29    to    44 
39          48 

miiiMaliin                

19 

mrmwmHI^.. \\.. '...'....'.'.'..'.....'.'  ''\ 

tiTiMi  mttnri ..,,               .     ......... 

19 

19 

ft,  jpji  mflncra 

Taiaam 

29 
19    to    29 

Taikn 

TiBMBfttb*      .,                           .      .      , 

14    to    19 

14 

TVBM»  Id  metal 

Tai— lala  wood 

29    to    39 
19           39 

rpholslrmv 

Wkerlriffhta 

14    to    19 

29    to    48 

Average  price  of  bread,  flour,  tneat,  egga  and  vegeiahlee  in  Bordeaux. 


yini  ovaliiT per  pound. 

Bin— dgnalfty do... 

do... 

rinl  4oalitT do... 

quality do. . . 

Viral  malltjr do... 

BoooM  qnnUlj do... 

perpatr. 

per  head. 


Value. 


$0  04 
03 
10 

30 
24 

40 
35 

lOOOtol  64 
15 


Articles. 


Coffee per  ponnd. 

EtfiTB per  dozen. 

Flonr : 

First  analitv per  ponnd. 

Second  qaivlity  ...  per  ponnd. 

Milk       perqunrt. 

Mutton per  ponnd . 

Pt-as  (green) do 

Pork         do... 

Potatoes do . . . 

8of;ar do... 

Veai do  .. 


Value. 


$0  89to$0  64 
24      80 

06 

03 

04 

20to28 

10      15 


14 
06 
11 


20 
10 
13 
26 


MARSEILLES. 

The  working  people  of  Marseilles  and  Sonthem  France  are  described 
by  Consnl  Mason  as  patient,  steady,  plodding  iudastrials,  as  a  rule 
saving  something  each  year  from  their  earnings,  and  investing  it  in  a 
little  hoose  or  patch  of  ground.  Tbey  are  a  blithe,  light-hearted  peo- 
ple, whose  pleasures  are  simide  and  inex[)ensive.  Among  these  South- 
em  French  laborers  drunkenness  is  almost  unknown,  alcoholic  liquors 
being  rarely  used  by  the  rural  population. 

With  the  exception  of  the  bnilding  trades,  labor  is  unorganized  in 
Soathem  France;  neither  are  there  any  co-operative  societies  such  as 
fill  so  Urge  a  place  in  labor  economy  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Many  mntaal  life-insurance  and  protective  associations  exist,  which 
pay  a  pension  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  membership,  or  after 
the  members  have  reached  a  certain  age. 

Ibe  question  of  wages  and  strikes  is  largely  controlled  by  the  50,000 
Italians  who  live  in  Marseilles.  These  people,  who  do  not  join  the 
French  trades  unions,  work  for  far  less  wages  and  live  on  simpler  and 
dbet^iper  food  than  the  French  working  classes,  and  no  strike  can  be  suc- 
eessfiil  while  these  Italians  stand  r^dy  to  accept  work  upon  wages 
which  the  native  workmen  refuse. 

Women  are  employed  in  mills^  factories  and  mines  in  large  numbers. 

92a~lab 
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In  agricultural  labor  the  wives  and  daughters  take  an  active  part,  al- 
though they  are  not  compelled  to  plow  or  carry  heavy  burdens  as  women 
do  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  There  are  many  female  teachers,  telegraph 
operators,  musicians,  clerks  and  saleswomen.  All  laundry  work,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  huckstering,  is  done  by  women.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
consul  that  when  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, the  latter  are  always  assigned  to  the  lighter  and  more  delicate 
kinds  of  labor.  The  women  of  Southern  France  are  less  educated  than 
the  men,  but  as  primary  education  is  now  compulsory  the  rising  genera- 
tion will  be  more  favorably  provided  for  in  this  regard. 

The  rates  of  wages  and  prices  of  provisions  prevailing  in  the  district 
of  Marseilles  will  be  found  in  the  recapitulatory  statements  for  all 
France. 


BHEIMS. 

The  working  classes  of  the  district  of  Bheims  are  said  by  Consul  Fria- 
ble in  his  very  interesting  report  to  be  steady,  trustworthy,  and  will- 
ing to  work  when  there  is  work  for  them  to  do.  Saving  is  general 
wherever  saving  is  possible,  economy  being  the  prevailing  idea  in  every 
French  household.  The  low  rates  of  wages  and  the  absence  of  poor- 
laws  render  it  necessary  for  all  the  members  of  a  laboring  man's  farmily 
to  earn  something,  no  matter  how  little.  Display  and  extravagance  are 
unknown  among  the  people. 

The  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  seems  to  be  one  of  antag- 
onism held  in  abeyance.  The  employers  have  very  little  in  common  wiUi 
their  employes,  and  the  latter  go  to  their  work  solely  from  necessity  and 
with  little  feeling  of  cordiality  toward  the  former. 

There  are  no  labor  organizations  in  Bheims,  and  strikes  are  unusual, 
only  one  having  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

There  is  a  co-operative  society  having  thirty  stores  throughout  the 
city,  it  is  admirably  conducted,  and  enables  the  working  people  to  pur- 
chase their  provisions  at  a  saving  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  The  loss 
of  trade  occasioned  thereby  is  severely  felt  by  the  regular  dealers. 

The  condition  of  the  working  people  of  Bheims  is  one  of  hardship, 
and  nothing  but  their  ceaseless  industry  and  economy  enable  them  to 
make  ends  meet.  The  consul's  interview  with  a  representative  working- 
man  in  one  of  the  great  woolen  mills  of  the  district  will  give  a  fair 
illustration  of  how  employed  labor  lives  in  that  city ' 

A  mechanic  in  a  woolen  mill;  42  years  of  age;  has  a  wife  and 
two  children ;  earns  77  cents  per  day,  which  is  10  to  20  per  cent 
more  than  is  ea>med  by  general  workmen ;  works  12  hours  per  day; 
exercises  the  strictest  economy  in  order  to  get  along,  although  he 
is  better  fixed  than  most  workingmen ;  his  wife  works  in  the  mill 
also,  and  earns  48^  cents  per  day ;  works  every  day  in  the  year, 
Sundays  included,  which  yields  a  wage  of  $251.78 ;  his  wife  works 
305  days  in  the  year,  which  yields  a  wage  of  $147.16,  a  united  wikge 
earning  of  $428.94.  Family  expenses:  Bent,  $38.60;  clothing, 
$63.69;  food  and  fuel,  $315.75;  personal  tax,  48  cents;  socie^ 
dues,  $4.83 ;  balance  for  incidentals,  $5.59 ;  total,  $428.94.  Meals : 
A  cup  of  coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread  for  breakfast ;  soup,  made  from 
salt  pork  or  horse  flesh,  or  cheap  beef,  and  vegetables  and  bread ; 
supper,  bread  and  potatoes,  and  what  is  left  of  the  dinner. 
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This  18  a  better  dietary  than  is  common  to  the  laborers,  many  of 
whom  have  only  dry  bread  and  an  apple,  with  perhaps  a  piece  of  cheese, 
while  many  others  have  only  bread  and  water.  . 

Moat  laborers  live  in  this  manner : 

In  the  morning  (before  going  to  work)  a  piece  of  bread  and  2 
cents'  worth  of  brandy ;  at  breakfast,  bread  crumbed  into  a  basin 
of  coffee;  for  dinner,  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  an  apple,  and 
a  gill  of  red  wine :  for  supper,  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  little  sausage, 
or  oftener  only  a  nerring  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  A  meat  and  vegeta- 
ble meal  is  indulged  in  only  on  Sunday. 

In  regard  to  female  labor  Consul  Frisbie  reports  that  mill-life  seen 
in  its  b^t  light  is  not  a  happy  one.  The  operatives  have  no  leisure 
time  and  very  little  personal  enjoyment,  for  when,  after  their  day's 
labor,  they  return  to  their  homes,  they  must  then  perform  their  house- 
hold duties.  Their  only  recreation  is  an  occasionaJ  holiday,  when  the 
mflls  are  closed.  The  family  circle  does  not  exist  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  known  and  appreciated  by  the  working  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  infant  children  of  the  mill  employes  are  put  out  to  be  taken  care 
of  at  small  compensation;  their  illegitimate  children,  of  which  the 
consul  says  there  is  always  a  large  number,  are  generally  provided  for 
by  the  Government. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  tendency  to  immorality  among 
the  working  class  is  increasing,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  percentage  of 
illegitimate  births.  While  the  consul  attributes  this  partly  to  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  operatives,  which  produces  similar  results  else- 
where, he  gives  as  its  chief  reason  the  fact  that  infidelity  is  taking 
possession  of  these  people. 

BOUEN. 

In  reporting  on  the  industries  of  his  district  Consul  Williams  says 
that  many  factories  had  to  close  on  account  of  the  competition  of  for- 
eign ooontries.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  under  the  protecting  hand 
of  the  Republic  these  works  are  being  reopened  with  more  favorable 
prospects. 

While  some  industrial  establishments  are  closed  in  Rouen,  others  are 
reported  as  in  a  flourishing  condition,  notably  those  engaged  in  the 
manofActare  of  machinery  for  printing,  bleaching  and  coloring  cottons 
for  home  demand. 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  Rouen 
district,  the  hand-loom  still  being  largely  used.  The  number  of  work- 
days in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  is  estimated  at  300  per  year,  and 
daily  wages  as  follows : 


OooapttloiL 


Spinning. 

WeaTing. 

$1  16 

$1  16 

73 

68 

48 

39 

85 

65 

97 

97 

35 

68 

82 

84 

82 

86 

Cotton  printing  is  another  important  industry,  employing  no  fewer 
than  3,000  work-people.  The  wages  in  these  print  works  range  fh)m  a 
minimnm  rate  of  68  cents  to  a  maximum  of  97  cents  per  day. 
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The  mana&otore  of  webbing  for  belts,  an  industry  almost  peculiar  to 
Bonen,  employs  from  5,000  to  6,000  men,  women  and  children. 

In  this  consular  district  are  situated  the  well-known  woolen-mannftc- 
tnring  centers,  Elbenf  and  Louviers,  the  former  employing  24,000  work- 
people, and  the  latter  8,000.  Here  also  are  the  cities  of  Amiens,  which 
supplies  the  United  States  with  large  quantities  of  Utrecht  velvets,  used 
chiefly  in  upholstering  work;  Boubaix,  in  and  around  which  170,000 
work-people  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufiustures;  and 
Calais,  with  its  vast  tulle  manufacture,  running  1,500  looms,  employ- 
ing in  the  factories  10,000  men  and  women,  and  producing  $12,000,000 
worth  of  lace  annually,  of  which  Consul  Williams  says  that  more  than 
one-tenth  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  'fhe  Calais  lace  fiictories 
run  night  and  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted.  The  workmen 
divide  the  day  into  four  watches  of  six  hours  each. 

There  are  besides  these  factories  many  machine  shops,  planing 
mills,  &c.  The  English  have  large  interests  in  these  works,  both  as 
proprietors  and  furnishers  of  the  raw  material. 

Lille  and  Dieppe,  two  busy  manufacturing  centers,  are  also  within 
the  Bouen  consular  district,  the  former  employing  12,000  workmen,  and 
the  tobacco  manufactories  in  the  latter  giving  employment  to  over  1,200 
hands. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  consular  district  of  Bouen  may  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  busiest  in  all  France,  representing,  as  it  does,  idl  the  ad- 
vanced manufactures,  in  which  France  stands  pre-eminent. 

Consul  Williams  reports  that  the  workmen  of  his  district  are  indus- 
trious, frugal  and  sober,  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the  women  being 
proverbial,  although  the  high  prices  of  food  and  wine  have  caused  a 
greater  consumption  of  spirituous  drinks. 

Women  aro  employed  in  almost  every  calling,  from  agriculturo  to 
street  cleaning.  They  aro  generally  the  cashiers  and  book-keepers  in 
shops,  cafids,  rostaurants,  and  many  wholesale  establishments.  Female 
labor  and  female  control  exert  a  very  salutary  influence  upon  the  credit 
and  prosperity  of  the  district.  Many  of  the  most  sucoessftd  business 
establishments  in  France  aro  under  the  direction  of  the  widows  of  the 
former  proprietors. 

Saving  is  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  work-people,  and  aU — 
men,  women,  boys  and  girls— aro  taught  the  economy  of  helping  to  swell 
the  general  family  fund. 

The  feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  is  good,  and 
grievances  aro  usually  settled  by  mutual  concession. 


I.— GKNESAL  TBADB8. 
Average  wogeepMper  week  im  JWmm. 


BuiLDiiro  nuocs. 

BrioklATen 

Hoo-CMTien 


Mmw 

Boaen. 

MlllM. 

BofdMnx. 

Itlmlini. 

MOtoSA 
Won.) 

(WlMon.) 

(TShooiB.) 

$6«0 

$s« 

#«« 

•tTt 

t07 

147 

t  10 

Stt 

482 

(79 

4« 

$7t 

t«7 

t«7 

tit 

Stt 

•  » 

•  » 

tve 

tft 

S« 

S4T 

tit 

Stt 

▲n 


$t74 

tit 
ttt 
tst 
ttl 
tst 
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Attn§€  wm§mftAip0r  wMk  im  Frmmm    CoathHiM. 


tWlthbowd. 
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II.— FAOTORIB8,  MILLS,  ETC. 
Wagea  paid  per  lofdk  of  60  htmrt  infaeiariea  or  miZIt  in  MaredUee, 


*  Seven  boon  per  day  inside,  10  hoon  per  dfty  ontaide. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  72  houre  infaoioriee  amd  miZ2f  in  RkeiwiB. 


Beeoription  of  employment 

Lowest  waisea. 

Highest  wa«e«. 

Aretage  wages. 

Men. 

^^oneiL 

B<^ya. 

Men. 

Wobmh. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boya. 

Aerftted  waters 

$4  06 
8  47 

3  50 
200 
463 
406 
290 
200 

4  63 

2  00 
8  47 

3  47 
8  47 

2  60 

5  21 

4  05 

4  05 
8  16 
8  47 

3  47 

5  21 
405 

1  4  83 

;  2  80 

1 

$5  70 

6  70 
620 
406 
580 
5  80 
8  10 
604 

5  80 
604 
484 
604 
685 
521 

14  47 
8  10 

7  58 
686 
604 
680 

6  04 
6  21 
026 
762 

$5  00 
405 
405 
850 
520 
465 
4  65 
465 
520 
463 

3  86 

4  63 
4  05 
806 
604 
463 

4  63 
463 
463 
406 

5  80 
468 
670 
468 

Breweries - 

$2  00 
200 

$8  00 
860 

$2  68 
2  58 

Oandleft.  st^^arine 

Candles,  tallow 

Cork  mannfa<?tTirft 

1  73 
1  73 
1  73 
1  15 
1  73 
1  15 

n  15 

06 
1  15 

i'45 
178 

280] 
200 

1  73 
200 

2  31 
1  08 

|$1  15 
1  45 
3  47 

iis' 

1  78 

2  56 

2  31 
1  73 

1  73 

2  31 

$1  IS 
1  15 

Canvas  and  bag  makers 

Coal  miners* 

1  03 

Gas  machinery  (manufactorej 

Gine  makers .  .     , 

'Tis 

Flonring-mills 

1  54  '    1  7a 

Lead  works 

Lime- kilns 

178 
1  78 
1  15 
1  55 
140 
173 
115 

1  78 
173 

2  31 
145 
2  81 
178 

145 
1  15 

87 
1  15 

87 

"87* 
1  45 

"'ot' 

'8*47" 

4  05 
200 

1  62 
280 
280 
281 
280 
406 

2  81 
280 
178 
200 
8  47 

463 
186 

1  27 

2  81 
1  73 

*2*80' 
463 

i'ii' 

2  81 
2  31 

1  45 

2  31 

1  73 
173 

2  66 
2  81 
178 
266 
173 
2  81 
2  81 

1  7S 

1  15 

Pasteboard  (manufactaring) 

PiMnn  mAnnfactnrers 

1  15 
1  78 

Seedoil    

1  15 

Soap  Csotories 7 

Suffar  refineries 

1  16 

Solphur 

1  78 

Starch  mannfaotnrers 

Rt^nn  qnarrii^s 

Playingcards   

Tin-foil  mannfiictories 

Vermonth  iiMstories 

1  15 

"i'ii 

Deseilption  of  employment. 


WOOL8V  MILIA. 

Spinning : 

Overseers 

Section  hands 

Assistants  to  sections 

Wool  carriers 

Woolsorters  

Spinners  (carded  wool) 

Spinners  (combed  wool) 

Fiecers  (carded  wool) 

Fiecers  (combed  wool) 

Bobbin  setters  (carded  wool) 

Bobbin  setters  (combed  wool) 

Fnune  winders,  &o 

Winders  (children  and  old  women)  . . 

Comb-minders  (men  and  women) 

Minders  in  prepadng-room 

Weaving: 

Winders  (before  weaving) 

Weavers  (flannel  merinos) ' 

Weavers  (double  merinos  and  fancy 
cashmere) 

Warpers 

Beelers 

Dressers,  4to 

Wool  sorting 


$6 
6 

4 


22 
62 
2  70 
6  82 
82 
86 


6 
6 


2  88 


8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


78 
15 
44 
00 
44 
40 


2  50 

2  20 
4  62 

4  62 

2  88 
2  88 
2  88 


Woouai  MELLB— Continued. 

Weaving— Contlnaed : 

Overseers 

Second  hands 

Overlookers  and  sorteis 

Cuding  and  oombing : 

Overseers 

Second  hands 

Preparers  (women) 

Wool  washers 

Combers  (women) 

Carders  (women ) 

Finishers  and  bailers  (men) . . . . 
Drawing : 

Overseers 

Second  hands  

Drawers  (women) 

Assistants 

Mechanics : 

Mechanics  in  ftbotories 

Mechanics  in  machine-shops. . . 

Laborers,  greasers,  ice 

Carpenters 

Pipers 

Engineers 

Firanen 


$6 
5 
4 


8  10 

606 
240 
4  08 
2  40 
2  08 
4  08 

6  06 
4  62 
2  70 
203 


5 
8 

6 
6 
5 
6 

4 


22 

78 


82 

82 


Wagee  paid  per  day  (week  of  66  hours)  in  factories  and  mills  in  Bouen. 


Description  of  employment. 


WXAVZBS. 

Laborers,  porters,  or  rongh  workers 

Laborers  in  rsgolxff  work 

Meohanics 

Vaaons,  stokara,  wood-toxners 


Average 
wages. 


Desoriptibn  of  employment. 


Arerace 


$0  62 

72 

1  08 

84 


Wbavkbo— Contlnned. 

Foremui  of  spinners  and  weavers 

Children 

Women 


$1  16 
16 
30 
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nL^FOUNDRIES,  liAOHIKB-SHOPS  AND  IBON-WOBKS. 


per  wmk  of  GO  hown  in  /owiMirief ,  moMn&^hops^  and  iran^works  in  ihe  dtpari- 
WMmti  qf  ike  Oirande,  Ranen,  and  MarseiUet. 


of  amptoyoMBt. 


ovanoHDB. 


(FsoadilMi  — ddne  diffpi,  aod  iron- 
works.) 


ihfaM-ohopo) 
■BdxiMMia 


tn  ftwmdiieo  and  Iron-workft. 


aad  tomdrtoo.) 


»bojo 


Ayenge 

WftgM. 

$5  40 

666 

16  21 

10  22 

6  11 

743 

6  41 

7  10 

696 

6  41 

846 

6  10 

284 

(Fonndries,   maohine-flhopft,  und  Iron* 

works.) 
Foandri«o : 

Smelters 

Holders 

Assistant  molders 

Finishers 

Laborers  and  tenders 

Boys 

Machine-shops : 

Blaoksmiths 

A^nsters 

BoOer-makers 

Painters 

Carpenters 


$6  79 
762 
680 
468 
8  47 


486 
607 
468 

482 
660 


Tbe  SBly  IroB-blait  ftunaoa  oompany  In  the  ICaraeilles  district  absolutely  reftises  to  iciye  any  inftvr- 


lY.— Olass-wobkebs. 

Wagm  paid  per  week  of  72  koure  to  gUue-workere  in  MareeiUee, 


of  smpIoyiaflBt. 


(boy) 


Aywage 


$12  00 
7  63 
2  80 
1  25 


Description  of  employmont. 


BoTTLB  MAHUFACTUBB— Continnod. 

Onejnng  of  workmen— Contlnned : 

Water-carriers  (two) 

Fixers  (two) 

Foremen  (one  to  six  or  eiffht  gangs) . 
Smelter  (one  to  six  or  eight  gangs) . . 


$0  35 
1  26 
7  68 
7  68 


WbOoth^aboyo 


Jecnis; 
In  the 
week. 


.www«  are  glyen  as  the  ayerage  wages  earned,  the  "  gang  "  is  reaUy  paid  by  the  piece,  as 
•  «.  handled  bottles :  hlow«r,  28  cents ;  flrst  helper,  16  cents ;  second  helper,  7  cents;  earner, 
watercarriers,  9  mills ;  fixers,  8  cents ;  foremen  and  smelters,  2  cents. 
■MBvlhctare  of  glassware  the  mige  returns  are  giyen  as  follows:  Men,  $9.66 {  boys,  $6.61, 


ffm§ee  paid  per  week  of  60  koure  to  glaeS'teorkers  in  Jikeime  and  department  of  Gironde. 


Psaarlpllsii  of  essploysMBt. 


Ayerage 


Description  of  employment. 


$12  79 
796 
6 
6 
6 


76 
80 
79 
8  84 
5  76 
08 
48 


4 
8 


DBPiJmflllT  OV  OUOHDK. 

Blowers  (colored  bottles) 

Blowers  (white  bottles  and  Jars) 

Clerks 

Decorators , 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Melters 

Packets  

Sorters 

Testers 


Ayerage 
wages. 


$12  12 

7  49 
4  68 
679 
6  11 

8  06 
6  11 
3  96 
8  96 
896 
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v.— Mines  and  lONiNa. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  66  haure  in  and  in  oanneotion  with  mUM$  im  JBomm. 


Desotiptioii  of  emplojmdnt. 

ATeimcs 

WAgW. 

Miner: 

Coal 

ii  90 

6tone 

5  S 

Iron 

4  <B 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  06  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  quarrise  in  the  department  of  Oironde, 


OMoriptioii  of  employment 


Brfllen 

Foremi'n 

H«nd-barTow  and  crow-bM  laborers 


AveragA 
wages. 


$3  32 
6  27 
3  48 


Description  of  employment. 


Mine  setters, 
btone  oatters 


$3  56 

372 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  42  and  60  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  ooal  mines  in  ike  Oetriet 

of  Mareeillee. 


Description  of  employment 


In  tbe  mines  (42  hoars)  : 

Miners 

Boys 


Average 
wages. 


$3  85 
3  47 


Description  of  employment 


Ontside  the  mines  (00  hoars) : 

Women 

Boys 


$178 
1  15 


VI.— Railway  emploti^s. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employes  im  RheSme. 


Description  of  employment 


Engine  driyera 

Stokers  

Condnctors 

Brakemen    

Chief  stJition  masters.. 

AsMistants 

Watchmen 

Chief  baggage  masters 

AsHintAiiUi 

Foremen  of  the  porters 
Porters  Mnd  Kervants  . . 
Overseem of  workmen  . 

Freight  Hgents 

Chiefs  of  engine  dei>ots 


$24  13  Chiefs  of  bareans. 

24  13  I  Hvad  clerks 

24  13  ;  AHniMtant  clerka 

20  01  Teh*{£i^ph  operatora 

24  13  LarapiHtH 

21  54  Swiichmen 

10  30  CtiDtroUers 

10  30  Tickotagpnta 

16  10  I  Tfti-d  masters    

24  13  1  Chiefs  oY  construction  gangs 

10  30  Chief  of  masonry 

21  71  Trackmen         

24  13  Greasersandcleanen 

28  05   { 

I 


$28  95 
21  64 
10  80 
21  64 
10  80 
21  64 
28  95 
10  80 
28  95 
21  64 
28  96 
14  48 
580 


Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stationSf  a$  teell  as  those  em- 
gaged  on  &e  engines  and  oarSy  linenieny  railroad  lalMyrerSf  ^c.)  in  department qf  Gironde. 


Dcaoription  of  employment. 


Bagsagemen 

Brakemen 

Chiefs  of  baggage 

Chief:*  of  bureaas 

Chief  clerks 

Chiefs  of  stations : 

In  cities 

In  towns 

Chiefs  of  workmen 

Chiefs  of  the  porters 

Chiefs  of  the  ^ight  and  engine  depots 

Clerka 

Conductors 

Controllers 


Average 

wages. 

$27  20 

15  60 

20  84 

65  18 

43  66 

62  30 

25  26 

25  26 

25  26 

64  86 

24  80 

28  06 

28  34 

Description  of  employment 


Engine  drivers  (engineers) 

£in])loy6s  at  telegraph  atationa 

Greasers  

Lamplsts 

Overseers  of  workmen 

Porters  and  aervanta 

Signalmen 

Stokers  (firemen) 

Switchmen 

Ticket  agents : 

Male 

Female 

Watchmen  and  trackmen 

Workmen 


Avenue 

wages. 


$84  ?0 
23  81 
18  95 
18  96 
18  96 
23  83 
25  86 
10  90 
18  96 

84  01 
10  98 
23  23 
17  19 
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magmptMpm' 


mmUk  to  ii0ilip«v  $mpUmjk  (ttooe  impaged  ^hout  ttatUnn,  a$  weU  ai  tJUoo 
om  1h€  mtgimm  mii  oaro,  NnaMn,  nrtovM  lo^orort,  ^.)  <fi  Bimtm. 


OT  flBiployBMBft* 


▲^Wff* 

W«gM. 

•0100 
15  00 
10  00 
S7  00 
»flO 
05  00 

70  00 
40  00 
07  00 
87  00 
17  00 
17  00 

OlflO 
15  00 

39  50 
050 

DMeriptiOD  of  flmploTmeiit. 


Wagw per  month. 

PTMBiaBU do... 

OreMon do... 

C1««ien ^ perdAT. 

JTorwacn  la  tlie  works per  mootn. 

DrsAmeB..... .............do... 

Ctorka do... 

SMitlis perdfty. 

Striken do..*. 

nttere do... 

do... 

do... 

i. do... 

BoUer-inekere do... 

CepperMBithe do... 

Jeoiere. .......... ..do... 

Trimmen do... 

Fiynten do... 

Moldera... do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


moo 

050 
17  00 
70 
57  SO 
67  50 
0150 

1  00 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


00 
00 
85 
15 
20 
10 
00 
06 
00 
00 
80 
00 
70 


yn.— SHIP-TABDS  AKD  SHXP-BUILDINa. 


ptr  wttik  of  00  hmn  fo  oJbfo-yanio-HNottii^iiiiMiif  Mioem  inm  omd  wood  «A{/»- 
MIAaf— M  tibo  iNoIrM  ofMotoMm  tmd  Ike  dt^riwimi  of  Qirondo, 


OS  enpl^jMOBt* 


Gilkere. 


I6S1 

on 

6  81 

401 
4  07 
466 
4M 
488 
6  14 
681 
686 
670 
408 
400 
870 
480 
401 
880 


Deeertptton  of  eaplojmanl 


DBPAsmRT  OF  onom. 

IroD-elilp  iMilldtBg : 

Bloekmitlii 

tteri 

IVmiDea.  •«.....•..• ........ 

Joiners 

Laborers 

RiTeters 

Strikers     

Wood-ship  boildinf : 

Calkers 

CsrpsBters 

Lsboreis 

Painters 

£i|Mers 
SiOrmnl 


A.Ten(e 


18 
0 
0 

10 
7 

0 
0 
4 

0 
0 

10 
8 
4 
0 
6 


74 


46 

00 


40 
00 
06 
45 


In  snobs 


In  Hsnsillss  xseslTs  sne-thM  of  the  fUl 
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yni.— Seamen's  wxass. 


Wagea  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (offioere  and  wten)    HMMfdMna  trtwjwi 
river  naeigaUonf  and  heUeten  9tMaind  eieam    w  JSmwHi  Mareeiuee^  amd  the 
Oironde, 


,ooa9t  emd 
of 


Desoriptioii  of  employmenti 


AverAge 


Bouur. 

SUamer^  1,600  ion»,f9r9ign  trads. 

Chief  officer 

SecoDd  mate 

Third  mate 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Steward 

AFsistant  steward 

ABsistaat  cook 

Lair  pa 

A.B 

Cliief  ragineer 

Second  enslneer 

Tliird  eoi^neer 

Fo  art  h  engineer 

Storekeeper 

Firemen 

SaO,  1,800  iont,/oreSgn  Crodi. 

Chief  officer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Cook  and  atewaid 

A.  B 

aaU,  500  tone,  foreign  trade. 

Chief  officer 

Second  mate 

Carpenter  and  aeamoi 

Boatswain 

A.  B 

Sail,  coaeti$tg  trade. 

A.  B 

MAMKn.l.M. 

Lengeoyago. 

Captain 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Boatawain 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Ship-carpenters 

Steward  .1. ill 

Boy 

Ooaeting  trade. 

Captain 

Mate 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  aeamen 

Boy 


$48  66 
84  06 
24  83 
24  88 

20  10 
28  10 

078 
0  78 

21  88 
10  46 

87  60 
86  80 

88  02 
84  06 
28  11 
20  67 


20  10 
88  02 
84  06 
14  60 


81  62 
21  80 
10  46 
17  02 
14  60 


17  02 


66  00 

20  00 
24  00 
17  37 
11  68 

7  00 
16  44 
16  44 
U  68 

4  82 


28  00 

17  87 

18  61 
772 
670 


Deaorlption  of  anpIoyBienft. 


Kaboillbo— Contfanned. 


iMMMMai|V  #WVIO#« 


Chief  engineer.. 

AssistMT. 

Firemen : 

First  class... 

Second  dasa. 

.Ordinary 

Coal-hearen 

Deckhands 


DBPABTMBMT  OF  OIBORDB. 


Captain 

Second  eaotaln  . 

Lieatanani 

Purser 

Snrgeon 

Chief  engineer.. 
Second  engineer 
Third  enffoieer . 
Boatswain  .^ — 

Carpenters 

Stewarda 

Firatoook 

Second  oooka... 

Firemen 

Coal-heayera.... 

Able 

Ordinary 

Cabin-boys 

Waiters 

Chambermaids  or  atewardeaa 

Captain 

First  officer.. 
Second  officer 
Seamen 

Captain 

Boatswain 

Seamen 

Sieernaetgatien,  tteam 

Captain 

Engineer 

Firemen  ....■...•>•••••■>■< 
Seamen 


177  98 
40  00 

10  80 

17  87 
16  40 

18  60 
18  60 


67  56 
88  60 

98  06 
88  60 
88  60 
67  66 
48  25 
88  78 
21  23 
18  80 
28  16 
28  16 
U  68 
21  23 
14  48 
U66 
680 
483 
U  58 
U  58 


51  85 
28  85 
17  87 
U  58 


21  02 

14  48 
U  58 


28  10 

14  48 

15  44 
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IX— Shop  wxass. 


in  9kop$f  wholmaU  or  niail,  to  nuUet  and  fetnalei,  in  Bordeaux,  BMm9f  Bouen 

amd  MarooiUii, 


of 


■OlDSAtTX. 

(Per  Boath  of  188  honn.) 

Ctertcs 

Dioorki 

Watck 

■■If: 

Book-keraen 

Model-w 

MflUawa 

Sewtof  glxla 

<Pw  w««k  of  72  boon.) 

C1erka,flnt 

Cl0rk% 

PoTt«n 

CtarkA.ftnt 


▲▼«i»ge 

wagM. 

$16  88 

16  88 

•15  44 

772 

772 

772 

16  88 

11  68 

12  96 

12  96 

860 

7  42 

598 

560 

296 

223 

DMOitptloii  of  employment. 


Boum. 
(Per  month,  with  boerd  and  lodging.) 

Retail  grooere«  Ac. : 

Head  aaeistaiit  (eight  years*  appren- 
ticeehlp),  managing  the  staff 

Head  salesman  (five  years'  appren- 
ticeship)  

Salesman  (two  years'  apprenticeship) 

Deliyerer  of  goods 

Cellannan  (charge  of  Tanlts) 

MABBKTf.T.ia. 

(Per  week  of  48  to  72  boors.) 

Salesmen 

Saleswomen 

Clerks,  commercial  booses 

Clerks,  banking ■ 

Book-keepers  

C^aahieFS. 


\ 


15  44 


965 

579 

5  79 

to 

772 

tl8  51 

600 

8  10 

7  42 

5  70 

800 

11  18 

•And  2  per  cent,  on  all  salea  they  make. 


t  Withoot  board  or  lodging. 


X.— Household  wages  in  towns  and  oities. 


to  koiueMd  9ervanU  {towtu  and  ciHm)  in  Mar$eille8^  ihe  department  of  GirondOf 

and  Bkeime. 


Bssflriptloii  of  employment 


(Per  month.) 


Coeka. 


fe£U 


per  month. 


Dry-MriM  (Toangglrls) 

Cssrbmsn.  boarded  

roaehsMB,  not  boarded. 
Tslsl  4e  ehambre 


rapABTmnT  or  odoiidb. 
(Per  month.) 


Geeks. 


▲yerage' 


Besoription  of  employment. 


Average 


924  12 

6  75 

5  79 

11  58 

4  24 

19  80 

24  12 

U  58 


II 


12  79 

830 

12  79 

12  79 


DftPABTMSHT  OF  OIBOHUB— Continood. 

(Per  month.) 


Females: 

Chambennaids. 

Ox>ks 

Norses. 

Waiters. 

Wet-norses  — 


KHKIMS. 

(Per  month,  with  board  and  lodging.) 

Males: 

Men  serrants  (botlers,  Sto.) 

Coachmen 

Valot ^ 

Females: 

Cooks 

Chambennaids 

Domestic  maids 

Norses  for  children 


13  80 
523 
8  80 
2  72 

16  45 


14  87 

14  87 

800 

642 
800 
800 
800 
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XL— AaSIOULTUBAX.  wAaxs. 

Wages  paid  to  agrioultural  lahorerg  and  houaekold  (eomtirjf)  9ervamit  im  BMm9,  dtpartm§mt 

<lf  Gironde,  Maneillet  amd  Boiem, 


Deioription  of  employment. 


RHSDfB. 

IfjJes: 

Plowmet^* per  month. . 

General  men  * do 

Henlsmen  • do ' 

Shepherdflt do 

Females : 

Dairymaids* do 

Farm  servants* do  ... 

DIPABTMIMT  OF  OIBONDB. 

Females: 

Chambermaids  I per  month . . 

Cooks do 

Children do 1 

laborers do 1 

Laborers per  year.,  j 

I 

Males: 

Laborers* per  day.. 

Laborers  t do 


Average 
wages. 


DMeriptiOD  oTcaBplojiMBt. 


$10  02 

7  23 

8  00 
10  07 

6  66 
442 


2  33 

3  29 
1  93 
625 

75  00 


0  30 
0  51 


DiPABTMSirr  or  onoaDS— Con'd. 

Males— Continned. 

Laborers  t per  Tear . 

Laborers* do.. . 

Shepherds* do... 

Yine-dressers* do... 

Wine-maker* do... 


i 


Farm  hands,  males per  day. 

Farm  hands,  women do. . . 

For  man,  horse,  and  plow. . . .  do. . . 

Bpodingll  

Stone  masons  (for  bnflding  waUa) . 
Boys 


Bonm. 


Laborer,  harrower,  oarter,  maavrer, 
digger,  sower  I per  month. . 


0164  10 
79  10 
75  00 
79  10 
70  10 


00  06 


ST 

17 

1  87 

too  10 


280  to5  78 


With  board. 


t  Without  board. 


iWtth  bowd  and  lodging. 

§  Farminc  land  in  the  district  is  divided  into  very  small  tracts,  each  of  whioh  is  worked  by  the 
farmer  ana  his  family  so  that  ontside  help  is  rarely  employed  exoept  for  short  periods,  and  ia  tlleo 
paid  by  the  day.  Laborers  at  the  above  prices  proTide  their  own  board  and  lodging. 

II  By  the  Job  per  sqoare  meters,  aocordiog  to  the  natore  of  groond. 


XV.— Pbintebs  and  PBmTma  offioes. 


statement  Bkawing  the  wages  paid  per  week  to  prwten  (eompoHton,  preeemen^  proof- 
ers,  fc)  in  tke  department  of  OirondOf  Bouen,  MarseiUes  amd  Eheimi, 


Description  of  employment. 


DIFAXnOENT  OF  OIKONDB. 

(Per  week  of  60  honrs). 

Newspapers : 

Com  positors 

Prt'Mmen 

Printers 

Laborers 

Job  offices: 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Printers 

Proof  readers 

Laborers 

ROUXH. 

(P«r  week  of  60  hoars. ) 

Foremen  and  proof-readers 

Compositors 

Printer,  or  machine- worker. 

Layer-on 

Paperer 


16 
6 


76 
76 


«     f  V     , 

852 

1 

1 
627 
936 
5  12 
5  12 
362 

540 
600 
7  80 
4  80 

480 

1 

DeaoriptioB  of  omployBonl 


(Per  week  of  70  honra.) 


Compoeitora .......... 

Power-press  Ibremen. 
Power*press  men  .... 

Folders  (women) 

Proof-readers 


"BHMim. 
(Per  week  of  66  boun.) 


Foramen  .................  .••.>....... 

Assistants 

Compositors,  newspaper  and  book  work 
Job  printers 


Asaistaata. 
Liihographen. 
Engravers..... 
Book-binden . . 
Paper-mien... 
Presa*feeden . . 
Folders 


748 

8  10 

608 

203 

U66 

U  58 

708 

084 

698 

7  89 

3  47 

579 

12  45 

7  24 

11  R7 

2  03 

2  89 
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BGLGIVn. 

Belgium  is  a  most  active,  industrial  Dation.  With  an  area  no  larger 
than  llaryland  and  a  popnlation  of  some  6,000,000,  its  occupations  are 
diverse,  its  inhabitants  indnstrions  and  economical,  and  harmony  pre- 
vails b^ween  the  employers  and  the  employed. 

As  illnstrative  of  the  regard  which  Belgian  employers  entertain  for 
their  operatives  the  great  linen  factory  of  M.  Bey,  aituSj  at  Buysbroeck, 
near  Brussels,  may  be  taken  as  a  signal  example. 

This  fiictoiy,  according  to  Consul  Wilson,  from  whose  report  these 
interesting  abstracts  are  taken,  employs  3,000  operatives.  Three  per 
cent,  of  the  waces  of  all  the  workers  is  retained  by  the  proprietor  for 
an  **  invalid  and  pension  fund.''  This  entitles  every  employ^  to  the  daily 
attendance  of  a  physician,  free  of  charge,  during  illness.  Invalids  also 
receive  one-half  their  wages,  and  when  convalescing  are  provided  with 
meat  and  wine,  as  the  physician  prescribes.  Women  giving  birth  to 
children  receive  gratuitous  attendance.  When  a  married  workman 
dies  his  widow  receives  a  pension  equal  to  one  third  of  his  earnings  for 
three  years,  if  he  has  been  less  than  ten  years  in  M.  Bey's  employ,  and 
one-half  his  rate  of  wages  if  he  has  been  employed  over  ten  years.  As 
a  general  thing,  however,  this  pension  is  continued  until  the  children 
are  able  to  earn  their  own  living.  A  i)en8ion  of  (5.79  per  month  is 
paid,  for  life,  to  all  invalided  workmen  after  15  years'  continuous  serv- 
ice in  the  factory. 

M.  Bey  buys  all  food  supplies  at  wholesale  and  sells  the  same  to  his 
employte,  with  an  addition  of  3  to  5  per  cent,  to  cover  expenses.  If 
any  fund  should  accrue  from  this  transaction  it  is  held  in  reserve  and 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  work-people. 

There  is  a  school  and  also  a  savings-bank  in  connection  with  the 
factory  for  the  boy  employes.  To  encourage  boys  in  economical  ways, 
H.  Bey  pays  10  per  cent,  interest  on  all  sums  ap  to  300  francs,  and 
7^  per  cent,  on  all  sums  above  that  amount.  At  the  age  of  20  the  boys 
come  under  the  rules  and  regulations  to  which  the  adult  work-people 
are  subject. 

**8ister8  of  the  Sacred  Heart"  are  employed  by  M.  Bey  to  teach  the 
children  of  his  employes.  For  this  purpose  two  buildings  are  set  apart, 
the  average  nnmt>er  of  pupils  being  about  350. 

Every  workman  can  deitosit  his  savings  in  the  ''General  Workmen's 
Bank,"  and  receive  5  per  cent^  interest.  This  money  is  retiir.ned  on 
demand*  A  workman  having  in  this  bank,  say,  a  sum  of*  $200,  can  obtain 
a  sufficient  loan  to  enable  him  to  build  his  own  house.  M.  Key  has 
aboat  80  houses,  of  three  to  six  rooms,  with  gardens  attached,  which 
he  rents  at  about  half-price  to  meritorious  workmen. 

CoDSol  Wilson  describes  a  woolen  mill,  "Soci^t6  anonyme  de  Loth," 
in  his  district,  employing  1,500  working  people,  and  conducted  on  even 
more  paternal  principles  than  that  of  M.  Bey;  and  indeed  all  the  fac- 
tories visited  by  the  consul  seem  to  be  conducted  on  similar  generous 
theories. 

There  la  little  antagonism,  adds  Consul  Williams,  between  employer 
and  employ^  in  Belgium.  The  employes  finding  the  employers  in- 
terested in  their  general  welfare  place  themselves  almost  entirely  in 
their  hands.  The  trust,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  betrayed.  It  is  this 
autoal  feeling  which  gives  the  Belgian  manufacturers  the  principal 
advantage  which  enables  them  to  compete  in  cheapness  and  quality  of 
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manu&ctnres  with  other  European  nations  of  greater  power^  organifa- 
tion  and  capitalized  wealth. 

The  following  is  an  interview  with  a  miller  in  Liege,  reported  by  Oon- 
sol  Tanner: 

Has  a  wife  and  five  children;  earns  $5.30  a  week;  two  of  his 
daughters  earn  a  like  sum;  lives  in  a  little  cottage;  can  save  no 
money;  if  he  should  get  sick  would  go  to  the  hospital;  has  a  son 
who  will  also  be  a  miller,  as  his  Dathers  before  him  have  all  been; 
don't  want  to  become  rich,  for  if  he  were  rich  he  would  still  labor; 
loves  labor;  never  has  any  trouble  save  on  holidays,  when  he  is 
forced  to  be  idle;  all  excesses  committed  by  workingmen  are  com- 
mitted on  holidays;  rich  people  seem  unhappy;  cares  nothing  for 
riches;  cares  for  nothing  but  health  and  work,  and  work  means 
health;  idleness  is  tbe  root  of  all  evil;  laughs  daily  at  his  master's 
son  taking  exercise  in  his  gymnasium  or  running  like  a  madman  in 
his  garden,  seeking  for  that  which  the  workingman  finds  in  his 
work — health.  Eats  bread  and  butter  in  the  morning,  with  coffee, 
before  going  to  work;  at  noon  goes  home  for  dinner  and  has  soup, 
with  a  little  salad  sometimes,  and  potatoes,  and  then  supper;  eats 
meat  on  family  f(6te  days  only ;  the  family  cares  very  little  for  meat 
and  does  not  feel  being  deprived  thereof;  all  are  content  with  their 
condition  and  do  not  bother  themselves  about  any  other. 

These  general  details  concerning  the  labor  conditions  of  Belgium 
have  been  here  repeated,  as  both  Consuls  Wilson  and  Tanner  seem  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  simplicity  and  content  of  the  working  classes. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  wages  paid  to  Belgian  labor  are  in  general 
higher  than  the  wages  paid  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  onteide  of 
England,  France  and  Denmark. 

Consul  Tanner's  report  gives  some  graphic  statistics  on  the  important 
subject  of  female  labor.  Official  figures  showed  that  in  1880  the  number 
of  work- people  in  Belgium  amounted  to  2,520,000,  of  which  1,824,000 
(65  per  cent.)  were  females.  Consul  Tanner  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
agriculture  was  embraced  in  this  computation. 

Out  of  a  total  employment  of  23,569  persons  in  the  mines  in  his  con- 
sular district,  13,569  were  women,  girls  and  boys.  This  employment  of 
women  and  young  girls  in  the  mines  has  an  injurious  effect  on  their  phys- 
ical and  moral  well-being.  In  the  celebrated  John  Cockrell  mines,  near 
Liege,  employing  11,000  persons,  where  men  and  women  do  the  same 
kind  of  and  as  much  work,  the  women  receive  on  an  average  one  franc 
per  day^less  than  the  men. 

Consul  Tanner  gives  the  following  as  a  fair  average  of  the  daily 
wages  paid  to  female  labor  throughout  Belgium :  Coal,  iron,  and  other 
mines,  35  to  65  cents ;  farm  laborers,  20  to  40  cents;  servants,  10  to  25 
cents,  and  found ;  tailoresses,  seamstresses,  and  milliners,  25  cents  to  $1 ; 
operatives  in  mills,  factories,  &c.,  10  to  65  cents;  street-sweepers,  10  to 
45  cents ;  clerks,  10  to  65  cents ;  bonnes,  25  to  75  cents;  washwomen,  25 
to  35  cents ;  starchers  and  ironers,  25  to  35  cents ;  general  laboring  wo- 
men, 35  to  65  cents. 

Shoptending  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  women  in  Belgium,  retail  trade 
being  principally  carried  on  by  the  female  portion  of  the  families. 

The  consul  at  Antwerp  reports  that  ''it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ob- 
tain much  information  in  Antwerp  upon  this  subject^  as  most  employers 
guard  their  business  very  closely,  and  refuse  to  give  any  particcdars 
regarding  its  details,  especially  for  use  in  the  United  States." 
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Polaobek,  of  Ghent,  in  his  very  vahuible  report,  makes  this 
aeknowledgment:  ^^I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  the  uamerous  kind- 
neaaoo  reeeiyed  at  the  hands  of  the  mannfaeturers  and  merchants  of 
thill  district.  Their  generous  aid  has  enabled  me  to  prepare  this  report 
vith  mch  minute  detail." 

The  laborers  of  Ohent,  according  to  the  consul's  report,  work  gener- 
ally by  the  hour,  the  hours  of  labor  being  12  in  summer  and  10  in  win- 
ter, and  the  daily  wages  range  all  the  way  from  20  cents  to  $1.50.  The 
arerage  wages  for  skilled  mechanics,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  tables  farther 
on,  may  be  reckoned  at  about  $4  and  laborers  at  $3  per  week.  The 
general  rates  of  wages  have  increased  10  per  cent  since  1878,  but  as  the 
expenditure  of  the  working-people  has  increased  in  like  proportions,  the 
savings  are  no  more  than  formerly. 

The  contentment  and  wedl-being  olf  the  workingmen  of  Ghent  are  fully 
ilhiatrated  by  the  fiSMSt  that  there  is  hardly  any  emigration  from  the  dis- 
trict. The  laboring  classes,  writes  the  consul,  are  fond  of  their  homes : 
their  treatment  is  kind  and  humane;  they  enjoy  their  recreations,  and 
possess  great  love  for  their  birthplace. 

The  number  and  distribution  of  the  female  laborers  of  Ghent  is  given 
as  follows:  Manufacturing  and  mechanical^  4,675 ;  commerce  and  trans- 
pwtation,  2,210;  professional  and  personal,  locludi  ng  government  clerks, 
teachers,  artists,  laundresses,  musicians,  &c.,  856,*  agricultural,  750;  all 
other  pursuits,  446 ;  total,  8,^7. 

The  wages  paid  to  female  laborers  average  from  15  cents  to  95  cents  per 
day,  the  average  wages  in  factories  being  38  cents.  The  hours  of  labor 
in  industrial  and  mechanical  employment  are  from  11  to  13  per  day ;  in 
aD  other  employments  9  to  10. 

Men  and  women  work  on  an  equality  in  employments  except  as  to 
wages,  in  which  the  usual  disparity  prevails. 

The  foUowing  interview  with  a  mechanic  in  a  paper-mill  in  Ghent  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  such  laborers  live  in  that  city: 

A  pi^)er-maker;  forty-four  years  old,  has  a  wife  and  five  children, 
the  oldest  sixteen  and  the  youngest  six  years ;  earns  77  cents  per 
day,  although  the  average  earnings  in  the  mill  do  not  exceed  58 
cents  per  day :  hours  of  labor  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  two  hours 
for  eating ;  his  wife  works  also,  and  two  of  his  children  earn  some- 
thing every  week,  without  which  he  could  not  get  along ;  his  own 
earnings  average  $120  per  year;  his  family  exi)en8es  are  $172.50 
per  year,  viz,  rent,  $19.30;  clothing,  $28.95;  food  and  fuel,  $104.95; 
school  tax  and  other  incidentals,  $19.30^  thus  leaving  $52.50  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  children ;  with  steady 
work  and  no  sickness  can  save  from  $30  to  $40  per  year. 

The  following  general  statements,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
several  consuls,  will  show  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades 
and  indnstriee  in  Belgium. 
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L— General  trades. 


Av€tra§€  lOflfot  jNiid  JMT  W9ek. 


OooaiMtloBa. 

Aiiiwsfj^ 

.^ 

GhiBt 

Lloga. 

All  Bel- 

BUILDDIO  TSADM. 

BrktkkiTWtt  ,,r-.,r 

$4  40 
618 
600 
813 
440 
8  18 
500 

$4  68 
866 
488 
366 
488 
886 
576 
676 
8  47 
676 
386 
488 
676 

5  31 
666 
886 

5  76 
676 
631 
681 
666 
676 
531 

6  76 
5  31 

$4  03 
388 
408 
388 
408 
288 
468 
462 
388 
468 
338 
.    888 
.  40i 

848 

6  18 
388 
838 

403 
686 

868 
462 

487 
462 
467 
4  41 

630 
868 

$6  00 
4  00 
605 
880 

540 
850 
444 
460 
860 
705 
860 
866 
605 

680 
466 
400 
8  70 
400 
650 
620 
660 
600 
626 
7  00 
750 
600 
760 
866 
865 
866 
886 
600 
750 
680 
460 
600 
686 
700 
600 
700 
700 

m 

$4  66 

Hod  OARiora - -...- 

8  31 

1£moiu «....« 

638 

Teodwi - 

8  69 

PlMtcnra  ..■•■«...........•.>■■■•••••••.■>•■•• 

466 

T«iid«rt 

SlAton 

Rooftn  ...............•...•••...*•... 

601 
488 
46T 

Tendon -- 

8  38 

PlmnlMrB ...................................... 

440 
866 
465 
4  16 

3  70 
560 
345 
468 
836 
836 
366 

548 

A  Mtataato 

281 

Curpenten 

4  87 

Oa»4tt«n 

680 

OmiETSADn. 

Bftkera 

428 

Blacksmiths 

5S8 

Striken 

829 

Bookbinden 

5S6 

Brickmftlwn ..................... ......,r.....« 

4  25 

Btc wen  ...................................... 

4  48 

4  81 

BrasA-foniideifl ................................ 

6  02 

Cabinet-naken 

666 
466 
650 
8  47 
465 
887 

588 

Confectlnnen 

508 

6  28 

Coooen  ....................................... 

5  17 

5  28 

DintiUen 

531 

580 

8  86 

Pnymra  and  teamaten 

386 

800 
468 

488 

886 
468 
6  75 
666 
676 
886 
576 
685 
868 
6  47 
576 

888 

487 
8  17 
6  70 
488 
520 
388 
366 
888 
580 
8  17 
487 
800 

8  77 

Cabroaniaffn.  ^ko 

8  92 

8tre*t  railways. .............r... .......... 

4  09 

6  16 

Bugraven 

6  45 

758 
440 

6  85 

Gardenen.... 

8  91 

Batten 

4  50 

Honeaboen 

406 
680 

6  47 
680 

5  82 

6  84 

Laboren,pori6in»  Ao...... 

8  77 

LI thoffraoDon ....... ...a ..................... . 

5  86 

HlllwTiffhts 

5  00 

Potten 

570 
640 
7  43 
576 

888 
466 
7  10 
6  16 
888 

4  86 

680 
745 
600 
680 

700 
600 
6  10 

5  94 

Teacben.  nablio  schools 

7  74 

Saddle  ana  harness  maken 

5  61 

Sailmaken 

4  56 

Sbonnaken 

488 

4  82 

SteTedoras  .................................... 

500 

• 

878 
6  16 
664 
650 
873 
661 

4  86 

Tannen 

570 
581 
748 
488 
676 

650 
700 
600 
560 
660 

6  81 

Tailon..-. 

450 
680 

8  47 

6  68 

886 

Tinsniihs..'. 

4  40 

WsaTcn  (ontside  of  ndlls) 

806 

/     ^ 
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IL-*Factorie8,  mills,  etc. 

Wii§m  paid  per  week  of  72  haura  in/actoriea  and  milh  in  Verviere. 


of  flnployment. 


1 
AYOiage : 

wages. 

16  00 
2  76 

480 
860 

040 
040 

11  00 
600  . 
4  00  1 

8  60  1 

1 

000 
560 
400 

Description  of  employment 


Dreedngi 

Overseer 

SeooDd  hand 

Dressen 

WeaTtng: 

Overseer 

Second  hand 

Section  hands 

WeaTeis 

Finishing: 

Overseer 

Second  hand 

Burling  hands,  women 

Scourers,  doth 

Fnllers 

Giggers  and  teaseling. 

Freasers 

Shearers 


$4  76 
400 
400 

10  60 
600 
600 
600 

660 
800 
800 
400 
400 
800 
460 
800 


WmgmpeiULper  wodfc  of  60  \ofwr9  imftictcriee  er  milU  in  BrueeeUf  Belgium, 


Y 


wooLBH  mus. 


boys 


bojaan^gMs 

woasea 

tenders,  women, 
naehiae  tenders,  men . . . . 

snd  flnifkhing,  men 

•ad  flnishlng,  boys 


$2  04 
2  34 
8  64 
1  14 

1  88 

2  04 
2  50 
4  08 
294 
1  38 


Wool-sorters,  men 

Wool-combers,  women . . 

Wool-spioners,  men 

Assistant  spinners,  men 
Wool-spinners,  women. . 

Wool  spinners,  boys 

Weavers,  men 

Weavers,  women 

Dyen  and  finishers 


$3  60 
2  18 
8  10 
860 
8  13 
1  44 
4  62 
800 
860 


■nchlniata,  looksmitba,  firemen,  Ao.,  attached  to  mills  and  ftetories  receive 
of  OOhovn. 


HIw— FOUNBRIESy  MACHINE-SHOPS  AND  IRON-WORKS. 


pmid  per  week  of  60  honre  in  foundriee,  mac^ine^hcpe  and  iron-worke  in  Brueede 

dietriei. 


of  anployment. 


Thru 


Average 

wagea. 

$8  77 

2  61 

1  16 

2  61 

670 

4  05 

772 

868 

8  47 

2  32 

Description  of  employment. 


MACBDn  AHD  BOIUER  SBOPi. 

Blaclrsmitlis , 

Strikers 

Turners 

Screw  and  nut  makers , 

BoUer-makers 

Aseistants 

Machinists 

fOUNDRIU. 

Model-makers 

Molders 

Other  workmen 


Avonge 


$8  7» 
8  47 
679 
406 
482 
8  47 
670 


679 
468 

8  47 


92  A-- 


— 

' ™siI-»--.-rJ— 

~ 

— '-*—        -^ 

,««._«„ •; 

"  -"            ■        ._   .._        :  M 
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Wagm  in  mmet  in  the  Bru»9eU  ifialriot— Continned. 


Peaeriptkm  of  efltployment. 


Watcbi 


AMPrm  OBOUHD. 


16  y* 
01rl«  vme  16  jam 


.per  dAv  of  10  boon. 

do 

do 


do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 


ATerage 
wages. 


42 

27 
18 
10 


60  36 
77 
S8 

58 
35 
37 
20 


ITo^e*  paid  perwmk 


nf  60  JUmri,  in  tmd  in  09nnecti<m  vnth  coal  mines  in  the  Antwerp 

dietriet. 


Beaeriptkm  of  emplojaeat. 


r 

Above  21  TMn.... 
Prom  16  to  21  yean 
PtoB  14  to  16  yean 
Uodor  14  yean  . ... 
BayelB  mlaea: 

~        Utol6yeen 


64  66 
466to4  07 


407 
1  96 
1  74 
1  88 


1 
1 
1 
1 


96 
74 
88 

08 


106      1  98 


Deeoription  of  employment. 


Boya  la  mines: 

Under  14  years 

B<^  on  sniiaoe : 

From  H  to  18  years 
Under  14  years 

Joinen 

Blacksmitbs 

A^nators 

Laborers 


Ayerage 
wages. 


$1  92  to  1  68 

1  68 
1  20 
522 
5  22 
5  22 
3  48 


YIw— Bailwat  employes. 

mmUh  to  railiMiy  employee  {thaee  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
an  tka  engines  and  ears,  linemen^  railroad  laborers,  ^o.)  in  Belgium,* 


BaaeriptfaB  of  empleymeBt 


$38  00 
83  00 
21  60 
21  00 


Description  of  employment. 


Train  bands 

Road  bands 

Orerseers 

Cbieik  of  stations 


'  Ayerage 
wages. 


621  00 
20  60 
22  60 
68  00 


*  Hallways  in  Belgiun  operated  by  tbe  Ooyemment. 

of  GoranuBsnt  an  pensioDed  after  a  certain  number  of  yean  of  service. 


Vn.— SHIP-TARDS  Ain)  SHIP-BUILDmO. 


Wagm  paid  per  weeik  o/QO  hours  in  ship-yards  in  Antwerp, 


Desorlpiioii  of  enipluy  aiaut. 


Average 
wages. 


67  60 
7  60 
7  60 
655 
600 
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VIII.— Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)  in  Antwerp, 

Ocean  steamships. 


Deacription  of  employment. 


Captains ;    $101 


First  mat«8 

Second  mates 

Chief  enginocrs . . . 
Second  ebglDcers  . 
Third  engineers  .. 

Doctors 

Ilead  steward 

AssiNtaot  steward 
Head  cooks 


50  00 

34  75 

80  48  , 

53  07 

38  60 

49  21 

31  85 

19  30  ! 

27  80 

Description  of  employment. 


Avenge 
wages. 


Assistant  cooks 

Bakers  

Carpenters 

Boatswains 

Second  boatswains , 

Lamp-trimmers 

Firemen 

Seamen 

Greasers 

Trimmers 


$21  61 
25  47 
28  »5 
25  00 
21  23 

17  37 

18  75 
18  52 
20  26 
14  48 


Ocean  sailing  vessels. 


Captains 

Tint  mates . . 
Second  mates 
Carpenters... 


$38  60 
29  95 
19  30 
17  37 


Boatswains 

Cooks 

St4jward  ... 
Seamen 


$17  37 
19  30 
24  00 
12  15 


IX. — Shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  year  in  shops  f  wholesale  and  retail,  to  males  and  females^  in  Brussels, 


Description  of  employment. 


Book-keepers 

Foreign  coiTcspondents 

Clerks 

Salesmen 

Traveling  salesmen 


Average 
wages. 

$482  50 

386  00 
347  40 
2h9  50 
386  00 


Description  of  emplo3rment. 


Average 
wages. 


AsBiritant  clerks,  males 

Female  clerks 

Wftiehoimemen 

Boys 


$115  60 

69  A% 

231  00 

69  90 


Female  clerks  in  retail  stores  nsnally  receive  from  $3.86  to  $4.82  per  month,  when  boarded  and 
lodged.  Salesmen,  in  addition  to  their  .sularios,  generally  receive  a  commission  of  1  per  cent,  on  salea. 
Traveling  salesmen  receive  from  $1.93  to  $2.70  per  day  for  tntveling  expens«'S  besidea  salaries. 


X. — Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

W^es  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (toions  and  cities)  in  Belgium, 


Description  of  employment. 


IN  ATW  NEAU  LIBOR. 

Servants,  men 

Women  (household) 

Cook,  female 

Stable-boy 

Coachman 

Waiterman 

BBU88XLB  DISTRICT. 

Atafties  d'hOtel 


Average 

wages. 

$10  00    ' 
4  f  0 
8  70 
4  80 
10  00 
8  00 

14  47 


Description  of  employment 


General  house  servants 

Coachmen 

Grooms  

Cooks,  males 

Fo<)tnien 

Chttmbermaids 

Hoimeninids    

Cook n,  women 

Nnraemaids 


Average 
wagea. 


$9  66 

13  51 

8  68 
19  30 

14  47 

9  65 
6  79 

11  58 
5  70 
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XL — ^Agbioulttjbal  wages. 

pmd  to  agriemltural  laborer$  and  houtehold  [country)  $ervants  in  the  Provinvc$  ^f 

Liege,  Brabant  and  Sainault. 


DmotipUom  of  employment. 


I   Ayerage 
wages. 


umom. 

form  hands* per  month  . .  $1  75-$3  00 

raoTiHcs  OF  brabakt. 


I per  day.. 

■rflBt . ...................... .do. .  . . 

i* do — 

■en: do 


r*  •  «  • 


20 
14 
M 
20 


Deacription  of  employment. 


pBOvmcR  or  haikault. 

Kent per  day.. 

Wmnenl do — 

If  en  I do 

Women; do 


A  vfi-age 


$0  27 
13 
47 
24 


•  With  board  and  lodKing. 


t  With  board. 


I  Without  board. 


XIV.— Iron-wobks. 

Wages  paid  hy  the  week  in  Antwerp, 


of  employmant. 


works: 
PmkDers 
yiieuiep .. 
BoU«Ts.. 
works: 
Founders 
y arrmea . 
SoDers  .. 


Stfiken 

Smiths.. 


Ayerage 
wages. 

1 

$5  76 

4  62 

5  16 

6  48 
648 

606 
5  76 

Description  of  employment. 


Workshops: 

Model-makers 

Finishers 

Turners 

Boiler-makers : 

Fitters 

KiTeters 

Kaval  docks: 

Fitters 

Riveters 

Carpenters  ... 


Average 
wages. 


$5  76 
5  16 

5  16 

6  36 
5  16 

(S  36 

4  44 

5  76 


XV.— Peintkes  and  peinting  offices. 

ekowing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  70  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  pressmen , 
proof-readers,  ^c),  in  Liege,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp. 


Deaerfptkn  of  employment. 


BBUB8BLB. 


Average 
wages. 


$7  00 
7  00 
7  00 
7  50 


6  96 
8  68 
8  10 
3  47 
282 


Description  of  employroentb 


AMTMTKBP 

Compositors 

Pressmen  

Proof-readers 

Litfaogi-aphers 

Folders 

Stitrhers 

Bookbinders 

Engravers 

Designers 

Apprentices 


Average 
wages. 


$5  80 

5  80 
8  90 

6  36 
4  63 

4  63 

5  80 
11  58 
11  58 

29 


HOIiliAND. 

In  Holland  few  official  statistics  as  to  agricalture  and  labor  can  be 
obtained. 

In  the  absence  of  official  labor  statistics,  Consnl  Eckstein  fonnd  it 
necessary  to  corres|>oud  with  a  very  large  number  of  proprietors  and 
manaii^rs  of  representative  industrial  establishmeuts  throughout  the 
ooontry,  and  to  engage  the  services  of  an  assistant  to  collect  infor- 
aiation  in  Amsterdam.  -  The  result  is  a  valuable  report  concerning  the 
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trade.  coDditioDB  of  Holland,  which  will  not  only  enable  the  American 
people  to  make  comparisons  oetween  labor  in  Holland  and  in  the  United 
States,  but  may  also  be  foand  of  value  to  Holland,  as  a  nnclens  for  a 
statistical  survey  of  the  Kingdom. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  indifference  which  prevails  in  Hol- 
land in  regard  to  labor  statistics  that  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions 
of  the  working  classes  occupies  no  place  in  the  economy  of  either  gen- 
eral or  local  institutions;  on  the  contrary,  much  is  being  done  by  cor- 
porative bodies  and  individual  employers  for  their  physical  and  moral 
improvement.  An  illustrative  reference  maybe  made  to  the  ^'Associa- 
tion Salerno,"  of  Amsterdam,  whose  object  is  the  erection  of  new  and 
improved  homes  for  the  working  classes  combining  cheapness  with  true 
hygienic  conditions,  an  association  whose  example  could  be  followed 
even  in  our  own  large  cities  with  profit  to  our  working  classes. 

Begarding  the  homes  of  the  Dutch  artisans  in  the  provinces,  the  mill- 
owners  at  Euschedl  write  as  follows  to  Consul  Eckstein: 

The  houses  occupied  by  our  laborers  are  all  very  much  alike, 
consisting  of  two  room«,  a  front  room  and  a  back  room,  the  first 
serving  as  kitchen  and  sitting-room.  The  better  class  of  laborers 
have,  many  of  them,  their  own  houses,  and  these  have,  as  a  rule, 
three  and  some  of  them  four  rooms,  the  front  room  serving  invari- 
ably as  kitchen  and  sitting-room.  Bents  may  be  estimated  at  36 
cents  and  48  cents  per  week,  the  first  amount  for  the  two-room  and 
the  last  for  the  three-room  house. 

The  consul  reports  the  working  classes  of  Holland  as  trustworthy  and 
saving.  The  Dutch  still  are,  he  says,  a  commercial  and  sea-faring  peo- 
pie,  and  in  everything  connected  with  these  pursuits  they  aim  at  the 
best  results. 

The  feeling  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  in  Holland  is  fairly 
satisfactory,  and  seems  to  be  continually  improving.  The  consul  adds 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  communities  may  be  me^asured  by  the  feeling 
between  the  employers  and  the  workers. 

The  Dutch  workingmen  are  well  represented  in  trade  organizations 
or  unions,  one  of  the  principal  of  these  being  the  Grand  Dutoh  Trades- 
Union,  which  aims  at  the  amalgamation  of  all  trades,  and  advocates 
general  suffrage,  compulsory  education,  ten  hours  to  constitute  a  day's 
labor,  a  limitation  of  the  work  of  children,  and  general  advancement 
of  the  interest  of  labor  through  co-operation.  It  would  seem  to  be 
freely  understood  in  Holland  that  these  trades-unions  are  beneficial 
alike  both  to  labor  and  capital. 

The  food  of  the  Dutch  working  people  consists  mainly  of  potatoes, 
vegetables,  beans  and  peas.  With  the  exception  of  horse  flesh,  fresh 
mesit  is  a  rarity.  Their  clothing  is  composed  of  the  cheapest  material. 
In  their  dwellings,  when  not  improved  by  the  efforts  of  the  co-operative 
societies  above  described,  little  attention  is  paid  to  hygienic  arrange- 
ments. 

As  illustrative  of  how  the  more  prosperous  class  of  laborers  lives  in 
Holland  the  following  experience  of  a  mason  in  Amsterdam  is  of  interest: 

Is  35  years  old ;  has  a  wife  and  two  children ;  works  by  the  hour ; 
is  paid  8  cents  per  hour,  although  the  average  rate  is  7^  cents;  is 
paid  lor  12  hours  per  day  in  summer  and  7^  hours  in  winter:  con- 
siders himself  fortunate  if  he  earns  $236  per  year.  Lives  as  follows : 
Bent  of  two  rooms  in  third  story,  $57.50 ;  clothing  for  himself  and 
family,  $20;  food,  fuel,  &c.,  $150;  dues  to  sick  and  burial  funds, 
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$&32 }  total  yearly  expenses,  $235.82 — or  20  cents  less  than  what 
he  estimated  a  &ir  year's  wages.  Food :  Breakfast — coffee,  bread, 
and  bntler ;  dinner — ^potatoes  with  fat,  sometimes  vegetables.  On 
Sunday  beef  or  pork  for  dinner.  Supper  same  as  breakfast.  As  to 
aaying  anything  for  old  age,  it  is  oat  of  the  qaestion.  His  father, 
who  is  60  years  of  age,  has  to  work  jast  the  same  as  at  twenty. 

That  portion  of  Consul  Eckstein's  report  which  deals  with  the  ^<  dia- 
mond cotters"  of  Amsterdam — their  number,  habits,  wages,  mode  of 
liTing,  &c — is  worthy  of  special  mention.  Diamond  cutting  is  an  in- 
dustry pecaliar  to  thatcity,  there  being  more  establishments  and  workers 
there  devoted  to  this  business  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Consul  Eckstein's  report  is  altogether  silent 
oonoeming  female  labor  in  Holland,  save  incidental  mention  in  the  tables 
of  wages. 

In  a  report  from  Consul  Winter,  of  Rotterdam,  incidental  mention  is 
made  of  female  labor  in  that  city.  In  an  East  Indian  coffee-hulling 
fiaetory  500  girls  and  women  earn  from  80  cents  to  $1.80  per  week;  in 
tobaooo  and  cigar  factories  they  earn  from  90  cents  to  $2.20  per  week ; 
in  twine  factories  girls  earn  80  cents  per  week.  The  hours  of  labor  are 
the  same  as  for  males. 

Consul  Winter's  report  deals  at  length  with  the  trade  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Botterdam,  but  as  these  are  similar  to  those  recited  by  Con- 
sol  Eckstein  for  Amsterdam,  there  is  no  necessity  for  dwelling  farther 
thereon  in  this  review. 

I. — Genebal.  tbades. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  60  hwira  in  AmsUrdam, 


Oecnptkwn 


BUILDDIO 


Ormi  TBADI8. 


kmitba*  ttxiken 


$4  80 

a  00 


80 
00 
00 
00 
00 
80 
80 
80 
60 


4  80 
4  80 

3  60 

4  00 
3  20 
6  00 

60 
00 
80 
40 
00 
80 
00 


3 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
6 


Oocapations. 


OTHXH  TUADis— Continued. 

Drirers: 

Dimyraen  and  teamsteni 

Cab,  carriage,  and  street  railways . 

Conductors 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Farriers 

Gardeners 

Hattcn 

Horsesboers 

laborers,  port««rB,  Stc 

Lithosrapners 

Millwrights 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools 

Sailroakera 

Shoemakers 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (ontside  of  mills) 

Workman,  Ist  class 

Workman,  2d  class ■ 

Firemen  attending  to  boilers    

Engine  men 


Average 


14  40 
260 
440 
8  60 
800 
400 
8  60 
4  00 
4  40 

3  20 
480 

4  80 
600 
6  40 


80 
00 
00 
5  00 
5  60 
00 
60 
20 
8  20 
4  40 
4  40 


yoffB.^Tb«  wotUag  houra  per  week  (60)  as  stated  in  the  headini;  of  this  schedule  apply  to  most  of 
tke  tnaiee  tmd  eeeopMuma  therein  mentioned,  but  in  some  cdm^s  thoy  are  more,  sav  72  in  the  case  of 
kekcva.  dietOlara,  it«.,  and  66  hoara  in  the  cai«e  of  employe;*  in  sugar  rfllneries.  Conductors  and  drlTers 
sa  ativet  railways  are  employed  72  to  84  hours  weekly.  The  low  wnges  of  cabmen  are  augmented  by 
fW  "free"  t^y  geaeraUy  reoelve,  sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  the  wages  they  get. 
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II. — ^Faotories,  mills,  etc. 

Wtiges  paid  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills  in  Holland. 


DMcription  of  employmeQt. 


COTTON  MILLS  AT  ENSHKOL. 

(Per  week  of  68  hours.) 

Stokers 

Eugineers 

Rcntcbing-room  hands 

Card-grinders  and  strippers 

Foremen-carders 

Fr»me-t4^nders,  women 

Half-timers,  assistants  to  tenders 

Self-actor  spinners 

Piecers,  men 

Throstle  spinners,  girls 

Winders,  women  and  girls 

Warpers 

Sixers 

Makers-np  and  packers 

Dyers 


Average 
wages. 


$3  84 


5 
3 
3 


20 
84 
84 


10  80 
3  24 


1 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 


62 
00 
88 
40 
40 
88 
6  60 
3  84 
3  24 


Description  of  employment. 

■■ 

Finishers 

Weavers : 

4-kiom 

3-lnom 

2  loom 

Weavers'  assistants,  boys  and  glila 

Overlookers 

LalKirers  and  odd  men 

WOOLEN  MILLS,  FILBUBO. 

(Per  week  of  70  to  75  hous.) 

Weavers , 

Spiuners 

Shearers  and  workmen 

Girls 

Boys 


390 
S24 
382 
1  M 
6  10 
800 


400 
4  00 
896 
300 
100 


III.— Foundries,  machine  shops  and  iron-works. 

Wages  paid  in  Amsterdam  ptr  week  of  66  hours* 


Desoription  of  employment 

1 
Average 
wages.   1 

Description  of  employment. 

AT«rsga 

Foundry 

$4  68 

4  80 
4  92 
4  56 

1 

Blacksmiths'  shoD -- 

05  SO 
6  46 

Tnmers*  shop 

Boilenuakers'  shoo 

Pattern  or  model-makers'  shop 

Laborers  in  vard 

3  00 

Finishine  shoo  ^,--,T--r ■,  -rr-^ 

IV. — Railway  employes. 

WagtB  paid  to  railway  employ^}^  (tkoee  engaged  about  staiionSf  as  well  as  ^ose  engaged  an 
the  engines  andcarsy  Ihiemen^  railroad  lahm'erSy  ^-c.)  in  the  Netherlands. 


Description  of  employment. 


Station-masters,  large  stations,  .per  year 
Stetion-mssters,  oonntry  stations  do  .. 

Inspectors'  platform  clerks do . . . 

Booking  clerks. do. .. 

Engine-drivers per  day 

Firemen  do . . . 

Guards < do  . . 

Signalmen do  .. 

Switchmen do . . . 

Plate-layers do... 


Average 
w^ages.    I 


Description  of  employment. 


r     $960  00 

300  00 

280  00 

280  00 

1  24 

76 

64 

60 

7'» 

4  •. 

43 

Booking  clerk  (chief  of  invoicing  of- 
fice)   per  year. 

Clerks do  .. 

A HsistJint  clerks do  ... 

Drivers    per  day. 

Goods  deliverers do.- 

Foremen  of  laborers do 

Lnbon^rs    ....do..., 

AsiiiHtanl  labon^rs do 


Averai^ 


9520  00 

300  00 

130  00 

52 

54 

64 

52 

30 

V. — Ship-yards  and  shipbuilding. 

Wages  paid  in  ship-yards — dhtinguishing  he'ween  iron  and  wood  ship-building — in  Am- 
sterdam. 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages.    I 


IRON  SHIPS. 

(Per  week  of  60  hours.) 

Carp«iters 

Iron  workers 

Joiners 

Laborers  


Description  of  employment. 


$G  40 
7  20 
C  (0 
i  Oj 


C0MF06ITE  SHlrS. 

(Per  week  of  60  hours;  fixed  wages.) 

Foremen  

<':ir])enter8 


I 


J«»IIHM'S      

Mast  itnd  block  m.okera. 

Bl:'ckt<ujitUs 

Luborei  h 


Averacpe 
wages. 

$6  00 
6  28 
5  28 
5  28 
5  00 
4  06 
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YL— Seahen'8  wages. 


wumik  to  uamen  im  $team»kip$  in  ocean  navigalion  in  the  Netherlands, 


P«Mripttoa  of  employment. 


▲vermge 
wagea. 


ISO  00 
81  00 

22  00 
17  00 
17  00 

17  00 

16  20 

18  00 
8  00 

12  00 

14  00 

800 

42  00 

23  00  ■ 

17  00  I 
14  00 
12  00 
10  00 


32  00  to  40  00 
28  00  82  00 
18  00      24  00 


Beacription  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


OcSAK  VK88XU9,  XTC.—Continned. 


Third  officen 

Boatawaina 

Carpenters 

Cooka  and  atewarda 

Ableaeamen  

Ordinary  aeamen  ... 
Boya 


BALTIC  TBADI. 


$12  00  to  $16  00 
16  00    18  00 


20  00 

18  00 

10  80 

6  40 

8  70 


Captaina 16  00 

First  officers 20  00 

Secondofficers 1520 

Caipentera 18  00 

Cooka  and  atewarda 10  00 

Ableaeamen 12  80 

Ordinary  aeamen 640 

Boya  :  370 

RIVSB  NAVIGATION.  ! 

Sfaippera '  16  00 

Men 640 


26  00 

20  00 

12  80 

960 

480 


20  00 
24  00 
18  00 
20  00 
18  00 
15  20 
960 
480 


20  00 
800 


Vona.— Captaina  reoeive,  in  addition  to  their  wagea,  1  per  cent,  of  the  grosa  freights. 
Chief  elBoera  get,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  $12  for  every  Levant  voyage ;  $8  for  every  Mediterra- 
voTage;  $4  for  every  Baltic  voyage;  $1.60  for  every  Hambarg  voyage. 

oAcera  get,  in  addition,  $9.*60  for  every  Levant  voj'age ;  $6.40  tor  every  Mediterranean  voyage ; 

fi  10  for  every  Butic  voyage;  $1.20  for  every  Hamburg  voyage. 

Third  oOeeva  get,  la  addition,  $7.20  for  every  Levant  voyage;  $1.80  for  every  Meditenanean  voyage; 
9t49  for  every  Bulio  voyage. 
OaptaiBS  in  the  ocean  trade  receive,  in  addition  to  their  wagea,  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  f^ighta,  or  1^ 
of  the  grosa  fkeighta,  and  in  the  Baltic  trade  5  per  cent,  of  the  ^roaa  ftelghta. 


vn. — Shop  waoes. 


paid  in  ehops,  whole$ale  or  retail,  to  tnaUa  and/enuileB,  in  Amsterdam, 


Ptaciffiptinin  of  employment. 


Pwyear. 

keeper* do... 

do... 

te do... 

do... 

do... 

do  .. 

do... 

per  year. 

storeet per  week. 

'  stores* per  year. 

•-•-trsel per  week. 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 
400  00 
600  00 
480  00 
600  00 
400  00 
200  00 


ll 


160  00 
8  20 

120  00 
400 


Description  of  employment. 


RrrAiL— Continned. 

Clerks— Continued : 

Clothing  stores* per  year. 

Clothing  atoreaf do. . . 

Millinery  stores* do. . . 

Millinery  storeHt per  week . 

Sewing«machines do. . . 

Stationery  stores do  . . 

Teaatorea  do... 

Cbemiata*  atorea do... 

Dmgatorea do... 

Fancy  gooda atorea do... 

Jewelry  atorea do... 

Toy  atorea do. . . 

Olaaa  and  earthenware do  .. 


Average 
wagea. 


80 
20 
80 


$200  00 
300  00 
120  00 

4 

7 

4 

3  60 
00 
20 
00 

6  00 

4  00 
4  00 


6 
3 

4 


*  With  hoard. 


t  Without  board. 
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Yin.— Household  wages  in  towns  and  citibb. 

Wages ptUd per  year  to  kousehold  eervanis  (towns  amd  oUiee)  m  the  NeOu/rlamds, 


D«0cription  of  employment. 


HooBekeepen 

Cooks 

SerranU'  acollerv  work 

Serrante'  general  housework 

Serruito'  c»re  of  white  and  linen  goods, 
kje 


ATcnige 
wages. 


$100  00 
75  00 
35  00 
45  00 

55  00 


Desertption  of  employment. 


Nones 

Coachmen  . . 
Governesses 
Footmen.... 


$40  00 
850  00 
200  00 
105  00 


IX.— Agbicultubal  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agrUmUural  laborers  and  konsekold  (conntry)  servants  in  HoUamd, 


Description  of  employment. 


MORTII  HOLLAND. 

Laborers  eenoral  farm  work : 

With  board  and  lodginji.  .per  year. . 

Withont  bed  and  Iwara do ... . 

Boys,  without  bed  and  board do 

LaboreTD  in  harvest  time  able  to  handle 

machines    perday.. 

Laborers  in  harvest  time do 

Bov  help do 

when  mowing  grasis  per  hectare,  »iual 

to  about  2i  Hcres per  day . . 

Laborers,  grain-farming,  &c.,  withont 

bed  or  board per  dav.. 

Dairy  maids )»«r  week . . 

Female  servants,  household  work,  per 

year 

SOUTH  BOLLAKD. 

Laborers: 

Plowing  and    care   of  cattle,  per 
week 


Average 
wages. 


too  00 

187  00 

40  00 

1  00 
90 
40 

3  20 


Description  of  emi^yment. 


60 
1  20 

56  00 


324 


South  bollaxd— Contlnned. 

Laborers — Continued : 

Doing  all  hard  work,  loading  ma- 
nure, dif^ng  ditches . .  .per  day. 

In  harvest  time do.... 

Straw  thrashing do 

Mowing  grass  and  cutting  grain, 

per  hectare perday.. 

Men  for  hoeing do 

Women do 

Boys do 

Laoorers: 

For  ordinary  work  in  winter  .do 

For  sprine  and  faU. do 

Male  servants  living  in  the  farmer's 

household   per  year.. 

Dairy  maidb  milking  cattle,  making 
oheese,aBd  doing  bouaebcdd  work,  per 
year 


$0  60 
70 
81 

295 
40 
32 
28 

40 
48 

85  00 


70  00 


X. — Pbintebs  and  feinting  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  to  printers  (compositorSfpressmen^ 

proof-readerSf  ^o.)  in  Ameterdam, 


Description  of  employment. 


Printers,  first  class  illastrated  and  Job  work 
Printers,  second  class  plain  and  book  work . 

Assistants  

Compositors,  Job  work 

Compositors,  book  work   

Proof-readers 


18  00 

4  80 

2  40 

4  80 

8  00 

7  00 

Betail  prices  per  pound  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Holland  on  August  1,  1864. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Il 


Articles. 


Value. 


Bread $0  »1  tufO  5* 

Flour 4              6 

Roastbeef 24             29 

Sonpbeef. 16            22 


Fresh  pork $0  14  to  |0  23 

Bacon 16            18 

Ham 1  16             26 

Horseflesh !  9            10 
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8WITZERIiAI¥D. 

The  inteiestiDg  reports  npon  SwitzerlaDd,  from  the  consular  districts  of 
Berne,  Basle,  St  Gall  and  Znrich,  together  with  the  general  averages 
prepared  therefrom,  in  accordance  with  the  Department  circular,  render 
the  review  of  the  tiade  conditions  of  this  country  a  matter  of  simple  ab- 
stractive arrangement. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  the  several  districts,  and  for  all  Switzerland, 
will  be  given  at  the  close  of  this  review,  as  compiled  by  the  consul-gen- 
eral, firom  the  several  reports  above  mentioned,  while  a  brief  summary  of 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  each  district  is  herewith  given  in  order. 


BEENE. 

The  oonsnl-general  reports  the  rates  of  wages  as  almost  unchanged 
Kince  1878,  some  industries  showing  slight  increase  and  others  slight 
decrease ;  but  the  average  now  is  about  the  same  as  in  that  year,  when 
the  last  labor  reports  of  the  Department  of  State  were  compiled. 

The  workingmen  of  Berne  are  reported  as  generally  steady  and 
trustworthy,  many  of  them  saving  where  it  is  possible. 

The  factory  law  of  Switzerland  makes  the  hours  of  labor  eleven  per 
day,  and  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 


The  feeling  between  the  employers  and  those  permanently  employed 
is  pleasant,  and  the  e£fect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  community  is  good. 

The  organization  of  labor  is  generally  based  upon  the  idea  of  per- 
manency, and  workmen  are  usually  engaged  by  the  year.  This  per- 
manency makes  the  employes  satisfied  even  with  very  small  wages,  and 
enables  the  manufiEMturers  to  calculate  with  safety  on  <<  futures.'' 
Strikes  are  unknown  in  the  district. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  described  by  the  consul-gen- 
eral as  ^' a  little  below  what  may  be  termed  moderately  comfortable." 

The  following  case  of  a  shoemaker  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the 
general  condition  of  representative  workmen  in  the  district  of  Berne : 

A  shoemaker;  37  years  old;  has  a  wife  and  two  children;  by 
working  Jong  hours  can  earn  78  cents  per  day ;  usual  hours,  10  to 
12;  earns  58  cents  per  day ;  his  wife  works  at  washing  and  sewing, 
and  earns  29  cents  per  day  when  she  can  get  work ;  could  not  sup- 
port his  family  otherwise ;  total  annual  income,  from  $193  to  $242. 

** Expenses:  Bent  of  one  room  in  second  stoiy,  $34.74;  clothing, 
$28.95 ;  food  and  fuel  (35  cents  per  day),  $123.28 ;  income  and  resi- 
dence tax,  $1.16 ;  dues  to  aid  societies,  $2.32 ;  school  books,  doctor 
bills,  and  incidentals,  $9.65 ;  total  expenses,  $200.10.  Breakfast — 
coffee,  bread,  and  potatoes;  dinner — soup,  sometimes  meat,  but 
mostly  food  prepared  of  flour;  afternoon — ^bread  and  beer;  supper — 
bread,  potatoes,  and  coffee.    Can  save  nothing. 

Swiss  working  people  enjoy  full  political  rights  and  share  political 
responsibOities  with  all  other  citizens.  They  are  taxed,  like  others, 
according  to  income. 

In  regard  to  female  lalK>r  in  the  district  of  Berne,  the  consul-general 
estiiDates  the  number  engaged  in  all  employments,  outside  of  household 
daties  and  domestic  service,  as  ranging  fhom  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
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whole  number  of  employes.  In  factories,  meroantile  houses,  dressmak- 
ing shops,  government  offices,  &o.,  the  hoars  of  labor  are  the  same  for 
females  and  males,  but  the  wage«  of  the  former  are  £rom  10  to  33  per 
cent,  less  than  tbe  wages  of  the  latter.  Tne  effect  of  the  employment 
of  women  has  been  to  reduce  the  wages  of  men,  as  well  as  to  cause  a 
scarcity  of  labor  for  tbe  latter,  resulting  in  greater  emigration  of  able- 
bodied,  educated  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  This  emigration  is  princi- 
pally to  the  United  States. 

The  admirably  organized  public-school  system  of  Switzerland  dis- 
seminates education  among  workwomen  and  their  children. 


BASLE. 


The  consul  at  this  industrial  center  notes  a  singular  change  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  personnel  of  the  artisan  class  in  his  district,  viz: 
While  the  Swiss  citizens  are  largely  emigrating,  their  places  are  being 
filled  by  a  steady  streiuu  of  German  immigrants,  who  are  able  to  live 
upon  lower  wages  than  the  native  artisans. 

The  working  people  of  Basle  are  characterized  by  the  consul  as  trust- 
worthy and  saving. 

Strikes  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  in  the  district. 

Co-o])erative  societies  do  not  seem  to  flourish  in  Switzerland  as  a  rule, 
but  the  consul  at  Basle  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  successful 
working  of  the  Alhjemein  Comumverein  of  that  place,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  supply  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

As  the  silk-ribbon  industry  is  the  most  important  industry  of  Basle, 
and  as  a  very  large  portion  of  this  product  finds  a  market  in  the  Unite-d 
States,  the  following  testimony  of  a  silk-ribbon  weaver  will  be  both 
instructive  and  interesting: 

Is  sixty  years  old;  is  married,  and,  for  which  he  thanks  heaven, 
has  only  one  child,  who  is  a  milliner,  and  lives  at  home;  their  united 
earnings  go  to  the  support  of  the  family  of  three  persons;  earns 
48  cents  per  day,  and  the  silk  weaver  who  can  do  that  the  3'ear 
round  is  fortunate ;  his  daughter  earns  58  cents  at  her  trade,  mak- 
ing a  total  income  of  $1.0G  per  day,  or  $328  per  year;  upon  this 
they  live  comfortably,  and  can  afford  some  luxuries  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  general  run  of  laborers ;  if  the  daughter  ceases  to  con- 
tribute, living  then  becomes  an  enigma. 

A  silk  dyer  responded  to  the  consul's  inquiries  as  follows: 

Is  forty  years  old  ;  has  a  wife  and  five  children,  aged  one,  two, 
four,  seven,  and  ten  years,  respectively;  his  wife  does  all  she  can  at 
her  sewing-machine,  and  earns  about  96  cents  a  week;  he  himself 
earns  77  cents  per  day  when  he  has  work,  which  sometimes  fails  him  % 
pays  $48  per  year  for  three  rooms  in  the  third  story ;  was  unwilling 
to  give  the  manner  of  spending  his  wages ;  impossible  to  save  any- 
thing. 

Another  weaver  hesitated  about  giving  the  consul  a  statement  of  how 
his  family  lived,  but  at  length  stated  that  coffee  and  bread  three  times 
a  day  constitutcMl  their  fare ;  on  occasions  when  money  was  plenty  a  little 
meat  was  indulged  in. 

The  number  of  women  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
consular  district  of  Basle — viz,  Biisle,  Soleur,  Neuchatel,  and  Argovia — 
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is  estimated  at  16,780,  and  of  girls  at  2,035.  Tho  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  farmera  work  at  field  labor  with  the  men. 

Females  occapy  a  prominent  position  among  the  workers  of  Switzer- 
land in  the  fields,  the  factories,  the  mills,  the  coanting-house,  the  school- 
house,  &c 

The  following  rates  of  female  wages  as  reported  by  Gonsnl  Gifford 
may  prove  intctresting  here: 

Ateruge  wage$  per  week  of  €5  h^mrs  paid  to  female  laherert  in  Basle,  ' 


BOBOX-FACTOBm. 

Wtmwvn 

WftTMrs 

WiMMm 

•BdaMMnrem 

We«T«rs  oataide  of  fiM;toriM  . 

jnowing 


$3  86 
280 

2  89 
1  93 
240 

3  47 


288 
1  74 


COTTON-flPiNNBRnis— ContiDaed. 
Drawing,  slabbing,  roving  bands 

WATCH-MAKIKO. 

Hands  on  rongb  work , 

Uandson  lewels 

Hands  on  hiinda 

Hands  on  dials,  deooratlon 

Hands  on  finishing,  gilding  

Hands  on  springs 


$2  00 


958 
4  99 

3  48 
6  06 
258 

4  63 


SAINT  GALL. 


Owing  to  emigration  to  the  United  States,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
able-bodied  of  lK>th  sexes  to  seek  employment  in  cities,  the  farmers  of 
the  district  of  Saint  Gall,  which  embraces  the  cantons  of  Saint  Gall,  Ap- 
penzell,  and  Thurgan,  are  often  inconvenienced  for  lack  of  agricultnral 
laborers. 

In  this  district  the  farmers  pay  male  laborers  at  the  rate  of  $1.74 
per  week,  and  female  laborers  90  cents  per  week,  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing, which  are  considered  highly  advantageoos  terms.  For  these  rates 
farm-laborers  work  Arom  daylight  to  dark,  and  often  late  into  the  night, 
and  dnring  certain  hoars  of  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  work,  says 
Consul  Beanchamp,  in  the  cantons  of  Apx)enzell  and  Saint  Gall,  where 
the  meadows  are  on  the  steep  hillsides,  whence  the  hay  mast  be  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  to  the  barns,  is  very  hard  and  fatiguing. 
The  men  must  be  fed  six  or  seven  times  a  day,  and  be  given  plenty  of 
wine  to  sustain  nature.  Here  the  work  begins  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  continues  until  9  at  night — 18  hours  per  diem.  This  mountain 
hay  sells  for  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  more  than  valley  and  lowland  hay. 

Those  employed  in  the  building  trades  are  principally  foreigners,  the 
bricklayers  and  plasterers  being  Italians  and  Austrians,  and  the  car- 
penters, plumbers  and  ceiling  decorators  Germans.  These  migratory 
artieans  only  remain  during  the  building  season,  returning  to  their 
hcMnee  in  the  winter.  Building  in  this  consular  district  is  largely 
carried  on  at  present,  and  wages  are  consequently  high,  running  from 
$4.50  to  $5  per  week.  Working  hours  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p,  m.,  with 
an  hour  for  dinner,  which  makes  12  working  hours. 

The  habits  of  the  working  class  of  the  district  of  Saint  Gall  are  similar 
to  thoee  of  the  Gkrman  working  classes.  Each  able-bodied  man  must 
devote  certain  days  in  the  year  to  perfecting  himself  in  military  disci- 
pline. 

The  feeling  between  capital  and  labor  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
the  employers  contributing  in  many  ways  to  the  physical  and  moral 
weU-bemg  of  their  work-people. 
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The  district  of  Saint  Oall  possesses  a  number  of  trades-nniona  and 
co-operative  societies,  of  which  Consul  Beauchamp  gives  interesting 
statistics.    Strikes  are  unknown  there. 

The  consul  gives  the  result  of  several  interviews  with  representative 
workingmen,  showing  their  home-life,  wages,  food  and  food-prices,  Ac, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  example: 

A  carpenter,  42  years  old,  has  a  wife  and  5  children,  the  eldest 
11  years  and  the  youngest  9  months  old ;  earns  $4.63  per  week  of  72 
hours,  although  the  average  wages  paid  to  carpenters  do  not  ex- 
ceed $4.08  per  week;  is  compelled  to  support  his  family  on  his  own 
earnings,  his  family  not  being  able  to  earn  anything;  works  at 
home  nights,  after  his  day's  work,  at  odd  jobs,  say  until  midnight; 
estimates  his  total  earning  at  $256.69  per  year.  Expenses  i>er  year: 
Eent,  two  rooms,  third  floor,  partly  occupied  by  another  family, 
$33.60;  clothing  for  family,  $23.16;  food,  fuel,  &c.,  $185.28;  poor 
tax,  38  cents;  school  tax,  38  cents;  personal  tax,  34  cents;  doctor's 
bill  and  medicine,  $13.55.  Food:  Breakfast — cofiee  and  bread; 
dinner — soup  and  potatoes,  meat  very  seldom;  supx)er— coffee  and 
potatoes,  or  oatmeal j  saving,  an  utter  impossibility;  satisfied  and 
almost  happy  in  being  able  to  make  ends  meet:  turns  from  the 
thought  of  sickness  or  old  age  as  something  terrible;  would  like  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States,  but  couhi  not  save  enough  to  make 
the  journey ;  so  must  work  on  here  until  death. 

As  to  female  labor  and  the  distribution  of  employment  Saint  Gall  ranks 
about  on  an  equality  with  Berne  and  Basle. 


ZUEICH. 

The  working  i)eople  of  Zurich  are  described  by  Consul  Byers  as  being 
generally  orderly,  steady,  persevering,  attentive  and  thrifty;  the  best 
order  is  maintained  in  the  factories,  and  strikes  very  rarely  occur. 

The  iron  and  silk  trades  being  the  principal  industries  of  Zurich,  the 
consul  deals  at  length  and  in  an  interesting  manner  therewith.  The 
industries  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  the  number  of  employes  engaged 
in  each,  are  given  as  follows: 


Industries. 


Silkindiutry 

Cotton  indastry 

Maohine  fsctones 

Other  meohanloal  industries 

Total 

Trsde  and  oommeroe 

A  gricoltare 

Science,  art,  schools,  &o 

Orandtotil 


Kales. 


8,079 

4,448 

7,753 

28,800 


44,140 
14,970 
88,604 

8,609 


101,249 


Females.     TotaL 


01,084 


25,850 

6,248 

43 

iO,640 

28,835 
9,090 
7.790 

89,400 

41,087 

0,837 

12,818 

947 

85,288 

21,807 

61,877 

4,610 

182,968 


The  predominance  of  female  labor  in  the  silk  industry  of  Zurich,  as 
above  noted,  is  remarkable,  and  as  a  large  part  of  the  products  of  the 
Zurich  silk-looms  finds  a  market  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  oomes 
in  direct  competition  with  oar  growing  silk  industxy,  a  short  review  of 
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the  oonditions  affidoting  the  Swiss  manufactnre  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
instraoUve. 

The  silk  mannfiictare  of  Zurich,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Switzerland,  is 
especially  a  '^hoose  industry.''  There  are  villages  and  farm  districts, 
writes  Consol  Byers,  in  which  there  is  hardly  a  house  without  a  silk 
kxHD— -this  applies  also  to  the  mountain  houses,  even  up  to  the  region 
of  alpine  snow,  where  all  communication  with  the  weavers  may  be  cut 
off  doling  the  winter.  The  peasant  weavers  are  also,  generally  speak- 
ing, small  fiurmers ;  hence  their  ability  to  work  for  such  very  low  wages 
as  tiiey  earn  at  their  looms. 

Silk  winders,  principally  women,  earn  at  their  homes  from  10  cents 
to  48  cents  per  day.  Wari>ers,  working  at  the  factory,  earn  from  29 
cents  to  97  cents  per  day.  Those  who  work  at  home  have  to  furnish 
their  own  reels,  which  cost  from  $20  to  $22.  The  weavers  must  own 
their  looms,  which  cost  firom  $15  to  $18.  These  weavers — ^loom-owners — 
earn  ftom  16  cents  to  48  cents  per  day.  The  greater  percentage  of 
silk  weaving  is  done  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  farmers,  the 
latter  tending  to  their  farms,  &c. 

Here  is  a  system  of  labor,  a  combination  of  power  and  hand  looms, 
says  Consul  Byers,  which,  with  the  great  diversity  in  qualities  ana 
s^les,  makes  it  possible  tor  Switzerland  to  defy  much  of  the  world's 
oompetition  in  silk  manufacture. 

Swiss  maohineiy  is  another  industry  which  enters  into  competition 
with  American  products  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The 
following  are  the  wages  paid  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  machine 
shops  of  Zurich,  whose  machines,  according  to  Mr.  Byers,  are  shipped 
to  idl  parts  of  the  world: 


Average  wagm  pa4d  per  week  of  63  heure  in  a  leading  Zurich  machine  faetery. 


D— mlptUwi  of  anployiiMni. 


Uadcr  work 


15  82 

1  74 
848 

3  48 

2  70 
824 

4  82 
682 
2  10 
582 
228 
4  62 


Beaoriptioii  of  employment. 


Catlert 

Smiths 

Striken 

Boilermakers  .. 

AssiBtants.. 
Coppersmiths... 

Apprentioes 

Joiners 

Carpenters 

Mteons 

Tinners 


14  08 
582 
408 
522 
488 
582 
234 
622 
4  62 
622 
482 


The  following  extract  from  the  consuFs  reports  shows  how  a  Zurich 
workman  lives : 

A  carpenter  has  a  wife  and  5  children,  earns  $5.34  per  week, 
although  the  average  trade  wages  do  not  exceed  $4.50  per  week : 
works  from  6  to  7;  earns  about  $347  per  year.  Breakfast — bread 
and  coffee;  at  9,  cider  and  bread;  dinner — soup,  meat,  and  vege- 
tables; 4  crclock,  cider  and  bread;  supper— coffee,  soup,  and  pota- 
toes. Can  save  nothing  from  his  own  earnings;  his  wife  goes  out 
senibbing  and  earns  something,  which  they  save.  The  fuel  and 
food  for  this  family  are  estimate  at  $167.02,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
46  cents  per  day  for  7  persons. 
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STATEMENT  PREPARED  BT  M.  J.  CRAMER,  UNITED  STATES  COmUL^ 
GENERAL  AT  BERNE,  SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE  WAGES  PAID  IN  THE 
CONJSULAR  DISTRICTS  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  FOR  ALL  SWITZERLAND 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1884. 

I. — Oeivebai.  tbadbs. 


[PwwmIl] 


BoMiiiittcm  of  employmeDi. 

CoDsnlar  disttieta. 

^  AH 
fihrttser- 
iHid. 

Basle. 

Bene. 

8t.GiaL 

Zmioh. 

BUIUDnO  TBADIB. 

TlriclElftTW*     --T -1- ,. Tf ■.■.TTT.,,. 

$4  60 
890 
460 
890 
400 
2  70 

$7  60 
222 
606 
8  00 
686 
800 
8  78 
8  78 
8  18 
482 
886 
622 
8  78 

482 
640 
462 
480 
402 
8  78 
482 
402 
4  62 
6  86 
880 
8  78 
4  32 
4  02 

806 
462 
6  76 
622 
8  66 
4  62 
860 
6  76 
8  78 
8  78 
6  80 
264 
878 
606 

$4  80 
800 
600 
872 
640 

$4  06 
824 
460 

ion 

S  OB 

Hou-oarrien 

ijfMiona 

627 
S  ISO 

Tenders.... 

PlMtfirart 

8  47 
800 
402 

468 

&  n 

Tenders - 

8  20 

Slaters 

'i'u 

A  as 

Koofers 

2  00 

Tenders. 

a  18 

Plombers 

640 

622 

6  18 

A  Miff  taats 

a  86 

CftTDonters 

606 
640 

846 

640 

408 
6  16 

i'i" 

682 

4  74 
6  04 

Oas-fltters 

OTHBE  TEADM. 
Bakers 

8  88 

Blacksmiths 

480 
425 
468 

400 

fi  9ft 

Strikers 

4  48 

Bookbinders 

468 

4  68 

Briok-makers........... 

* 

4  48 

Browers 

8  78 

Bntobers 

682 

488 

4  66 

Bra88-fo tinders 

4  02 

Caibiuet-niakers 

620 
632 

606 

6  60 

CoDft'CtioDHra ................................... 

6  84 

Ci irar-makeni ........  ........................... 

8  80 

Cuopers ......................................... 

6  70 
679 

4  78 

Cntlors. ......................................... 

468 

4  08 

DiHtillors 

4  02 

Driven,  draymen,  snd  teamsters ;  oab,  carriage, 

468 

8  84 

Dveni ........................................... 

6  21 

4  01 

Biiin^Ters.............. ......................... 

605 
405 

6  86 

Furriers........ 

4  68 

400 

8  88 

llattors ......................................... 

806 
6  70 
606 
406 
670 

8  84 

4  66 

Je wi'h'TB  ........................................ 

6^86 

800 
606 

8  61 

Li  t  bo^ranners. .................................. 

•  •• .• 

5  61 

6  80 

Nflil-makers  (hand)........ 

2  64 

466 

4  17 

Priu  ters 

680 

6  08 

8a4l(lle  and  harness  miners 

482 

608 

6  20 

St 0 re<lores  ...................................... 

402 
686 

4  02 

Tailors 

- 

6  86 

Toleeranh  operators 

Tin§mitlis 

866 
864 

6  16 

4  4t 

8  47 

8  06 
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[Per  yntik.] 
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DMCTiptton  of  employmeiit. 

ConsulAr  distriote. 

All 

Swiueeiw 

Uod. 

Basle. 

Berne. 

StOelL 

Zurich. 

IfAchlnUu 

$4  82 

5  OJ 
3  86 

3  86 

6  75 
8  47 
1  9:1 

4  63 
1  9.1 
4  25 

$4  83 

5  02 

B^pjitrora    

6c<»ke-»  

8  86 

<>i*r«T  «»»tf hmmi  

8  86 

0*'«f  •••P*       - 

$5  00 

$6  60 

6  11 

*  A' «•  •harnrowj 

8  47 

C-«r<fl-rl44ii«r«       ,.,..r T...... 

1  93 

Si»tn D«*ni 

860 

8  65 
8  18 

$2  81 

8  Sft 

lie  p.*rB ........ 

2  65 

Tackrm 

4  26 

la  MiiAller  factoriM : 

Ktmt  cijuM  t»r  ••penitivM 

4  96 
2  19 
2  18 

4  96 

2!>-<>ciD«l  •-kiaHof  ufwrutives  (men  iumI  women). 

2  19 

2  18 

III.— Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron- works. 

[Per  week.] 


Deeciiptlon  of  employment. 

Consolar  districts. 

All 

Swiraer. 

land. 

Basle. 

Beme^ 

StGolL 

Zurich. 

$3  96 

$6  27 

4  25 

5  68 

6  69 
6  69 

4  54 

5  50 
4  05 

6  /Z 
6  56 
4  25 

BMitbe       , 

$6  12 
4  26 

SrikfT*  

Tvveia       

4  62 
463 

5  li 

l^k-mltlie 

5  li 

MaHtrr* 

6  6$ 

CuttrfiB  pbincn.  •tamnerB.  boreTS 

4  62 

4  SB 

BiMlar  •fiitihii 

$6  00 

5  26 

AiMiiAiante                       ...     ....a.^.   .   , 

863 

3  84 

^■ypi  r-»«*lthe 

6  27 

JfMn'-T%          • •••• 

8  68 
528 
528 

5  0$ 

4^>riM iityre ,f. ........ ...r 

4  76 

580 
500 

$3  60 
541 

7  39 

IOU1CDBT. 
Iraa  fewndtn  > 

627 
6  56 
8  76 
8  76 

3  47 

5  56 

Br^an  foawlere  .«. • 

6  56 

f^imr*^mtmJk.fffM    

500 

4  62 
863 

4  46 

T— iIm  ■              

8  6$ 

^wt  ♦•"*■  cleaners  - 

8  47 

680 

i  88 

• 

92  A— LAB- 


10 
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VII. — Railway  employes. 

[Per  month.] 


Conflolar  dUtricts. 


Description  of  employment. 


Baale.       Berne. 


Railroad-master 

Railway  guards  and  pointsmen \     $20  00 

Laboi'ers 

Station-masters  


Colleotoi  s,  la^gage  forwarder 
Station-masters  asnisraBts 


22  00 


Carriage  controller  and  telegraph  clerks  . . 

Porters,  night  watchmen 

Freight  receiver 

Wagon-shifters,  station  overseers 

Wagon-masters,  wiwon  inspectors,  greaser 

Day  laborer,  goods  foader 

Locomotiye  and  car  cleaners 

Chief  coiidnctor 

Brakemen 

Locomotive  engineers 

Stoker 


W0BX-6U0P. 


Foremen  . 
Workmen 


86  00 
18  60 
29  00 
23  40 


30  00 
18  00 


$23  74 


19  40 


21  23 
16  40 
81  65 

22  10 


St.  GaU. 


$44  15 

12  83 


36  62 


Zorich. 


16  83 


19  50 


19  25 
19  25 
56  80 
35  83 


$35  12 
20  07 

15  08 

25  10 

26  64 
26  64 

26  64 
22  58 
22  58 
22  00 

27  40 

16  38 
18  08 
38  79 
30  69 
59  90 
85  35 


16  90  i 
16  9J 


All 

Switser- 

land. 

$39  69 

17  63 

19  41 

25  10 

42  «8 

26  04 

26  64 

19  70 

22  58 

22  OO 

27  40 

18  42 

18  98 

28  82 

21  21 

44  21 

23  46 

17  46 


VIII. — Seamen's  wages. 

[Per  year.  1 


Description  of  employment. 


Consular  districts. 


Berne.    '    StGalL 


All 

Switxer- 

laad. 


Captain  of  lake  steamers $608  00  I 

Pilot 292  00  I 

Chief  engineer 770  50  1 

Assistant  engineer ;  293  00  I 

Stoker 243  50 

Sailors 243  50 

Clerk I  415  00 

Ship-carpenter 219  00 

Ship  smith I  219  00 


$439  00  $548  50 

342  00  I  317  OO 

429  00  599  75 

293  00 

348  00  295  7& 

294  00  268  75 

354  00  384  SO 

219  00 

219  OO 


VII.— Shop  wages  in  Switzerland. 

[Per  week.] 


Consular  districts. 


Description  of  employment. 


AU 
Swit 


Berne.       St.  Gall.       Zurich.  .     ^*"*^- 


IM  DRT  GOODS  STORKS. 
Males: 

Commercial  travelers 

Ordinary  clerk.  s;ilesman.  book-keeper 
FemnU's: 

Fir»t-class  cutters  and  dressmakers  .  - 
Ordinary  saleswoman  and  s^amAtress. 


IX  QROCKRT  rrORRS. 

RetaU: 

Book-keeper  .ind  salesman 

Package  carrier 

Wholesale : 

Comnit^rciai  traveler 

Book  keeper  and  salesman 


$9  36 

6  75 

7  72 
3  86 


4  09 
2  89 

6  C8 
6  66 


$7  42 
7  42 


5  57 


$7  24 

7  24 
3  62 


9  65 


$9  36 
7  13 

7  45 

3  74 


4  S3 
2  80 

8  68 
8  Ifr 
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X.— HOUSBHOLD  WAOE8   IN    TOWNS    AND    CITIES  IN    SWITZERLAND. 

[Per  month,  inchiding  board  and  lodging.] 


Dotertptton  of  omploymoni. 

Consular  diatxlota. 

All 

Switier- 

land. 

Borne. 

StGalL 

Zurich. 

riihif  wlo  ■III  iiiii  (or  how  10 mMtor) 

$20  26 

11  58 

483 

0  17 
5  81 
2  41 
482 

$24  16 

$22  18 

fM*»f  IT  m•l1^  MnTUit 

11  58 

'Vwabw-maM - 

$3  47 

840 
18  50 

8  00 

Halo , 

11  84 

P^maI*    

465 

4  06 

girttj'BAid 

8  41 

T*iT>  ^  ■■I'lig-ninid 

4  82 

YIII.— Agricultural  wages  in  Switzerland. 

[Per  year,  including  board  and  lodging.] 


Deaerlption  of  emploTment. 


Adulta. 
Adnhi^ 


ftoail6to82. 


Coneular  dJatricta. 


Basle. 


$70  54 


Bene. 


$82  00 


56  85 
20  60 
22  00 
22  60 


Zurich. 


80  00 


AU 

Switcer^ 

land. 


$82  00 


20  66 
82  00 
22  50 


IX.^CORPORATION  EMPLOYES  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

[Per  year.] 


Deacrlptlen  of  enployineni. 


Cit) 
City 
Oiy 
City 


Consular  diatxieta. 


tkeetty. 
aadhb 

it  and  aaslstaata 

leet  and  aeaistant 

and  assistant 

aadcaahterinarehJteet'solBoe 

;  elerka,  eopyista.A« 

iter  and  other  subordinate  sni' 


Qtv 


Berne. 

StGaa 

$186  00 

$772  00 

601  80 

570  00 

200  56 

886  00 

778  00 

065  00 

772  00 

570  00 

772  00 

865  60 

808  80 

205  00 

666  18 

482  60 

Zurich. 


$1,061  60 
788  40 
828  20 
1,1R8  00 
1,158  00 
772  00 
888  00 


AH 

Switaer- 

land. 


$675  66 
604  46 
824  01 
065  00 
836  38 
808  16 
810  66 
880  21 
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X«— GoYSBSOCEirr  depabtxevts  akd  offices. 

[ParitaBvm.] 


DMeriptioa  of  enplojoMnt. 


AnSwitMrbnd. 


PrMtdent  oftbeSwiMConfedenUkm 

P*-<l«*iiiJ  (^»un<>'I>or.  each 

F«nifi..l  <  haiM-rllor 

\le»'-^\i'*a<-*  ilor       ...... 

Pre**  fl'  ui  of  t lie  napr^me  roart ............... 

Jo»tir4vt  «ir  tbr  Mi]irt>io«  <«urt,  each...... 

C'l*Tkii  of  tb«-  niiprr-iue  court 

Cbit  f  p(i»(  Ui'«v  tur ... ................ 

A4liiJin.i«traiiTr  iuMp«*<-for of  railwmya.. .................. ... .... . 

TecLaic  ijuipeclor  of  nulvAys 

Dl  THX  MIUTAmr  VETAMTMEKt. 

Cblrf  of  ftUtTin  bnrMa 

Cliiff  *'t  ]irtilirr> 

Chiefofi    f.tD'iy . 

Cbi*-!  fi  biiTtjiu  of  oomniMTe 

Fr«le*al  mail  iTt-r   , 

bulMii  diiatf  othc  1^1*  and  emfilovf*!  In  the  fKlerml  departmeDta.  each  aa  chiefii  of 
borcaua,  clerka,  cupjUU,  Lrmnalatora,  meaaeoiceri,  4ec,  ranfo  betwi 

Fo•^o(noo  rWka  from — 

1  tu  3. WATS  ofMrrioe 

5  to  6  y**am  of  i«oi-vice 

6  to  9  >e<<ri«  **f  m-Tvuie .. 

0  to  12  M'am  of  M$rvioe e 

12  to  15  \eAmof  acrvioe 

ovi'i  15  yfi&ni  uf  aorvioe 

Chief  of  fioitt  bure^a 

JL«'tt«*r  carritTB — .. 

PoMt4iiEf  c Airier    '. 

)foDev-ortI«r  carriers 

pHckrrand  aerraata 

liailagenta 

Telegrapbiata  in  cltife  fVom 

1  to  3  ycMfM of  MTvice  ... 
8  to  6  veurH  of  aerrit^  ... 
6  to  9  yi^am  of  iM^rvioe  . . 
0  in  r/>«Mni  of  i*oi'vl(«  .. 
12  to  15  y«^ni  of  i*««rvlce. 
over  15  >oaia  of  aervice  . 


$2.a05  50 

2.316  00 

2.123  00 

1,351  00 

2.1-J3  00 

].9:to  00 

$1, 1»  00  to  1, 644  00 

1.544  410 

1,514  00 

1,544  00 

1,447  SO 

1,447  SO 

1.447  50 

1,351  00 

1.351  00 

S80  50tol.S51  00 

»»9« 

347  40 

416  88 

486  36 

553  84 

ft  «  00 

636  M  to  772  00 

2n  60  to  :toe  80 

347  40  t«i  :t88  00 

347  40  to  3HI  00 

213  60  t<i  347  40 

405  30  to  036  90 


289  50 

335  82 

8»:{  72 

463  20 

582  63 

617  60 

XI. — Cantonal  ooyebnment  employ. 


CP« 


0 


Deaeriptloii  of  employnifliit. 


PriHiideiit  of  the  Cantonal  f^oTemmoiit .... 

El(!bt  coanrillorM,  each  

Kniplo\AM  in  t  ho  State  chancery 

Oilier  rmployto 

Prefwta     

Knit»lovl^a  in  prefpctarea 

Officiala  in  the  Judiciary 

POUCB  OFFICS. 

Chief  of  police 

Clwrka 

Conmiaiulant  of  police 

FtrMt  lir'itenant 

8er-on<l  lieiileuant 

Rnlt-otHcfm 

PoUc/ODien,  each 


Consular  diatrict. 


Berne. 


$1,351  00 
1.254  60 
868  50 
509  50 
90S  00 
473  10 
675  75 


810  60 
630  75 
630  90 
670  00 
540  40 
352  20 
211  34 


St.  Gall. 


$1,003  60 
065  OC 
772  00 
4.S3  55 
96ii  00 
482  60 
679  00 


675  60 


AU 

Switaez^ 

land. 


$1,151  56 
1.  IU8  75 
620  26 
4K1  50 
965  00 
477  80 
627  35 


610  60 
630  "5 

656  20 
670  00 
640  40 
352  20 
211  84 
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XII.— Printing  and  PBiNxma  offioes. 


149 


(Par  week.1 

P— uilytlou  of  «mployiiient» 

ConsalAT  district. 

All 

Switiez^ 

laud. 

BMle. 

Berse. 

BtGAll. 

Zurich. 

F-w«^itt-«trr 

10  87 
289 

17  24 
8  86 
4  34 
7  24 

637 
4  63 

16  85 
8  47 

16  82 
3  40 

rii—  f  1  il  r  ., 

H^tf-Ki^lfit  and  flrMMUi 

|A  75 
724 

4  05 

4  05 

5  54 

C»as|Mwlttr 

680 
868 

68S 

6  78 

Mmmkh%n»l€rz 

FW'rmta 

6  S3 

JonrvMymBB 

4  34 

Fbktar 

2  70 

2  70 

ITALY* 

Reports  Arom  only  three  oat  of  the  twelve  oonsnlates  in  Italy  were 
jved  np  to  the  latest  moment  when  they  could  lie  nuule  aviulable  in 
the  preparution  of  tbis  letter;  theae  are  Catania,  Florence  and  Turin, 
which  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  labor  conditions  of  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  Pietlmout,  Tnscany,  and  the  west  coast  of  Sicily.  This,  how- 
ever, leaves  some  of  the  principal  labor  oenters  of  the  country  unrepre- 
aenled. 

The  reports  which  have  been  received  from  ItaJy  indicate  that  the 
working  claases  are  patient,  economical,  sober,  induMtrious,  tractable 
mod  tra»tworthy.  Their  wage-rates  are  the  lowest  in  Europe,  and  that 
they  are  able  to  economize  and  are  happy  and  contented  is  probably 
laj|i:ely  due  to  a  favoring  climate. 

As  was  remarked  in  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  reports  con- 
eeniing  the  state  of  labor  in  Europe  in  1878.  an  idea  seems  to  exist 
in  the  United  States,  and  even  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Europe, 
that  the  Latin  races,  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  resort  to  agricultural 
labor  only  when  forced  by  pressing  want.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from 
the  real  labor  conditions  which  ]>revail  in  both  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  waves  of  Italian  emigration  have  largely  flowed  past  our  shores 
toward  South  America.  The  Italian  colonics  in  many  of  those  States — 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  Bnizil  in  particular — have  done  much  and 
are  still  doing  much  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  develofiinent  of 
thoee  eonutries.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  emigration  towards  the  United  States,  not  less  than  18,600 
Italians  having  landed  in  ports  of  North  America  during  the  year  1882, 
priDd|»ally  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  During  the  same  year, 
however,  over  41,000  went  to  Gentnil  and  South  America. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  recent  immigration  from  Italy  has 
been  under  the  contract-labor  system. 

This  subject  is  one  of  growing  importance  and  has  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  CongreM*,  as  well  as  legislative  consideration  in  other 
ooQDtries  where  it  has  gained  a  foothold. 

Consul  Catliu,  of  Stuttgart,  calls  attention  to  the  workings  of  this  con- 
tract system  in  Southern  Germany,  as  follows : 

The  importation  of  large  gangs  of  laborers  from  Northern  Italy 
into  Germany  and  Austria,  fn»ni  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires, 
ia  now  a  recognized  phase  of  the  lalH>r  question  in  this  section  of 
Europe.    These  imported  hands  are  available  only  for  the  rougher 
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clothing  the  difference  is  largely  in  favor  of  this  conntryy  being- 
aboat  the  only  article  of  prime  necessity  to  the  laboring  man  which: 
can  be  purchased  at  less  cost  in  Austria  than  in  the  United  States. 
Bnt  when  we  come  to  consider  the  mode  of  life  practiced  here  by 
the  laboring  man  the  contrast  is  very  great.  Food  and  clothing 
are  limited  to  a  minimum,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  former 
consisting  generally  of  rye  bread  with  figs,  coffee  and  soup,  or  meat 
*with  vegetables  not  more  than  once  a  day,  in  many  cases  only  once 
a  week,  while  the  clothing  is  coarse  and  durable.  Were  it  other- 
wise the  small  pittance  earned  would  not  snf^ce,  even  wiUi  the' 

greatest  economy. 

# 

I. — Oekebal  tbabsb. 

statement  $hiOwing  the  average  weekly  wageB  paid  in  the  eeveral  eoneular  districte  in  Austria- 

Hungary, 


Oeenpatloii*. 


BUILDnO  TBADM. 


Briekl»ren 

Hoa-€ftRlen 
ICMons 

Tendon 

PlMteren 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Boofers 

Tenders 

Phunbers 

Assistants . . . 

Carpenters 

Oas-fltters 

Painters 


Bakers 

Blaoksmitbs.... 

Strikers . . .  ■ 

Bookbinders.... 

Brickninkers... 

Brewers 

Bntohers 

Brass  foonders  . 
Cabinet-makers, 
cigar-makers. . . 

Coopers 

Cntiers 


OTBIS  TMADM. 


Distillers 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Bngrayers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters: 

Males 

Females 

Horsesboers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  Ao 

Lithogrspners 

liillwrighU 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers  (pablio  schools)... 
Saddle  and  harness  makers  . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Farmers 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinuiltiis 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) . . 


Vienna 
(60  hours). 


fi  SO 

260 
8  40 


868 


650 
'4*56* 


•8  70 


420 
8  40 

420 
*8  80 


800 
4  20 


4  00 


60 
05 
00 
60 
60 
50 


Trieste 
(72  hours). 


520 


6  60 


820 
680 
6  00 
450 


440 

7  50 
4  20 

8  80 


$8  14 

1  72 
420 
1  92 

8  00 
1  72 


822 
2  82 
670 
5  18 


Prague 
(72  hours). 


4  73 
886 
8  50 

4  60 


944 
4  70 
820 
480 


2  93 


2  40 
4  66 

4  20 
8  60 
4  70 
820 


8  70 


6  40 
3  20 

5  20 
8  10 
8  80 

6  14 
tl  40 

8  80 
8  80 

7  40 

3  80 

4  70 


840 


$8  00 
1  92 
860 


92 
80 
92 
00 
20 
80 
00 
50 


3  00 
7  00 


•1 
8 


50 
00 
2  80 
8  60 
2  80 
4  00 

2  00 
4  00 
4  00 
8  00 
8  00 

3  00 
2  00 


2 
2 


00 
86 


2  80 

3  00 
6  00 
8  20 

t2  30 


4 

1 


00 
20 


3 
2 
6 
8 
3 


80 
80 
00 
10 
00 
3  60 
8  00 
3  60 
3  80 

7  40 

5  00 
3  00 

6  00 
860 

8  00 


Average 

wages  for 

Anstoia. 


68  66* 

20S 

3  7a 

1  92 

4  01 

1  82 
400 

4  20 

2  SO" 
4  11 
2  41 
6  10 
60» 
4  56 


4  72 
8  18 
8  IS 
10 
2(^ 
87 
50 


S6» 
4  40 
300 
3  04 
300 

3  00 

220 

4  OO 

368 
3  80 
47T 
867 


3  85 
I  2» 
3  48 
8  80 
300 
598 
3  10 
17 
86 
8  47 
3  80 
8  80 
40 
15 
08 
76 
70 


3 

4 


7 
4 
4 
6 
8 


8  16 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 


«With  lodging. 
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It  18  hardly  practicable  to  institote  iDtelligent  comparisons  between 
tbe  food  prices  of  Italy  and  the  United  States,  as  there  is  little  in  com- 
mon between  the  working  classes  of  tbe  two  countries  as  to  their  food. 

The  diet  of  the  laborers  in  Piedmont,  according  to  Vice  Consul  De 
Zeyk,  of  Turin,  is  as  i'ollows:  Morning  meal — vegetable  soup,  the  fami- 
lies of  the  higher  class  of  workingmeu  having  coffee  and  milk ;  dinner — 
6oap,  bread,  and  cheese,  or  potatoes  or  codtish;  supper,  which  is  the 
principal  meal — bread,  wine,  macaroni,  or  vegetable  stew.  Meat  is  a 
rarity  and  a  luxury. 

The  Piedmontese  are  temperate,  industrious  and  punctual.  Married 
women  very  seldom  work  in  factories  or  at  any  outdoor  employment, 
fiiMiiug  enough  of  remunerative  employment  in  their  houses.  The  chil- 
dren are  regular  attendants  at  the  elementary  schools,  school  attendance 
being  obligatory. 

AVages  have  increased  in  Piedmont  since  1878,  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
labor  organizations,  about  15  per  cent.,  while  food  and  rents  have  re- 
mained alH>ut  the  same. 

The  feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  is  uood,  but  the 
rales  and  regulations  governing  mill  and  factory  employment  are  as 
strict  and  severe  as  those  which  govern  an  army.  Continuity  in  em- 
ployment from  generation  to  generation  is  common. 

The  wages  of  female  workers  in  mills,  factories,  &c.,  are  generally 
aboot  one-half  those  of  the  male  employes. 


SICILY. 


According  to  the  returns  from  Consul  Woodcock,  the  average  wages 
paid  to  the  general  trades  in  Catania  run  from  $2.70  to  bricklayers  and 
maitons  to  $'AM  to  gas-fitters  per  week  of  60  hours.  The  general  rate 
lies}  l>etweeii  these  two  extremes,  with  the  exception  of  the  wages  paid  to 
printers^  lithographers  and  jewelers,  which  are  put  down  as  $3.75,  $0.96, 
and  $0.12,  respectively,  per  week. 

Tbe  wages  which  prevail  in  all  other  industries,  mills,  factories, 
foondries,  &c.,  are  rather  under  than  over  the  lowest  rates  paid  to  the 
iDdividoal  artisans  in  the  independent  trades.  Consul  Woodcock  esti- 
mates the  average  wages  earned  throughout  that  portion  of  Sicily  at 
40  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours.  An  examination  of  the  statistics  fur- 
nished would  seem  to  point  to  30  cents  as  nean^r  the  true  average. 

Tbe  food  of  the  working  classes  is  given  as  consisting  of  the  followinji^ 
artielea :  During  the  six  months  ending  with  Maixsh,  bread,  cheese,  rice, 
dried  beans,  and  greens ;  during  April  and  May,  bread,  green  beans, 
and  macaroni ;  and  during  the  remaining  four  months,  breml  and  fruits. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  generally  good.  They  are 
laborious,  religious,  economical,  and  respectful  towanl  their  employ- 
ers. They  are  very  industrious,  uncomplaining  and  temperate.  In 
Catania,  a  city  of  over  10i^,(H)0  inhabitants,  the  consul  had  not  seen  over 
half  a  dozen  intoxicated  (lersons  in  eight  months,  and  these  were  mostly 
foreign  sailors.  The  consul  attributes  this  sobriety  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  drink  only  native  wincH,  and  these  moderately,  at  their  meals. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  a  workingman  in  the  Catania  district  owns  his 
home,  which  generally  consists  of  one  or  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
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Usnally  tlie  rooQis  are  overcrowiled,  bnt  cleAD.  Their  clothing  is  coarse^ 
bat  8uftideiit,  ninl  for  holidays  they  have  salts  which  are  both  ueat 
aucl  ])lesiHii^  to  the  eye. 

Of  the  peHKaiitry  of  the  conntry,  says  the  consul,  not  more  than  lO 
per  cent,  of  all  over  40  ,>  eai-s  of  age  can  read  and  write ;  of  the  working 
class  in  towns  and  cities  n(»t  more  than  40  ]>er  cent,  can  read  and  write. 
Physically,  they  are  hardy  and  robust;  morally,  they  are  honest  and 
trustworthy. 


TUSCANY. 

According  to  a  report  from  Consul  Welsh,  the  Government,  on  failure 
to  receive  satisfactory  re))lies  from  the  prefects  of  the  Kingdom,  in 
answer  to  a  circular,  submitted  to  the  diflerent  chambers  of  commerce 
the  question  of  contiolling  by  law  the  emi>loyment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren and  the  hours  of  labor,  under  the  following  interrogatory  heads: 

1.  Whether  the  em])loyment  of  children  should  not  be  entirely 
forbidden  until  the  age  of  nine  years  has  been  reached. 

2.  That  they  then  should  only  work  a  half  day,  five  or  six  hoots 
per  day,  until  the  age  of  twelve  or  fonrteeu  years. 

3.  Whether,  after  that  age,  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  prohibit 
their  employment  on  Sundays  and  at  night-time  until  the  age  of 
sixteen. 

The  recommendations  of  the  different  chambers  of  commerce 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  To  prohibit  entirely  the  employment  of  children  at  manual 
labor  until  they  may  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten  years;  and  to 
forbid  their  employment  on  Sundays  or  at  night-time  until  they  may 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

2.  To  organize  committees  in  the  provinces  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  the  law. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  action  will  be  taken  that  the  employ- 
ment of  children  may  be  contn>lled,  and  then  many  at  present 
unavoidable  abuses  done  away  with. 

The  report  of  consul  Welsh  gives  such  graphic  accounts  of  the  habita 
and  general  conditions  of  the  working  class  of  Italy  as  to  entitle  it  to 
almost  literal  transference  to  this  review. 

In  regard  to  employment  throughout  Italy  at  present.  Consul  Welsh 
says  that — 

Women  work  at  spinning  and  weaving  (silk^  cotton,  and  wool)^ 
in  hemp  and  ])aper  mills,  and  in  this  district  principally  in  making 
straw  plaits  and  braids.  They  are  also  largely  employed  in  the 
fields  and  vegetable  gardens  or  truck  patches. 

One  finds  children  working  at  all  trades,  but  few  are  under  ten 
years  of  age. 

The  average  hours  of  work  are:  Fifteen  hours  from  the  twenty- 
four  in  the  summer,  with  two  hours  for  meals  allowed  from  the  fif- 
teen I  twelve  hours  from  the  twenty-four  in  the  winter,  with  one  hoar 
and  a  half  for  meals  allowed  from  the  twelve. 

Except  in  foundries,  where  the  necessity  exists  and  night  and 
day  hands  are  employed,  night  work  after  9  o'clock  is  the  exception* 
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Sandays  are  nniverBaUy  used  by  the  working  clasHes  as  dnyn  of 
Tecreatioii;  and  tbe  more  iiii|K>rtniit  lioIidHVR,  with  what  are  calltHl 
name  days,  or  the  dayH  of  the  Baiiita  the  cliiUlivii  take  their  iiaiiiea 
finom,  are  strictly  observed,  partieiihuiy  in  the  Konth  of  Italy. 

In  and  in  the  nei|;hlH)rho<Ml  of  Floience,  woint'n  are  paid  from  10 
to  22  eent»  per  day,  children  from  10  to  40  e^^nts  per  week,  or  for 
odd  jobs  10  to  1 7  c«Mits  per  day ;  the  ordinary  labor  of  men  is  valued 
at  from  3<l  to  GO  cents  |)er  day. 

lu  woolen  mills  the  hands  employed  are  males  to  females  as  GO  to 
40.  In  cotton  mills  women  predomniate  in  the  same  ratio.  In  the 
atraw  trade  80  women  are  emploj'ed  to  every  20  men. 

Id  regard  to  the  general  health  of  the  working  vlat^nea  in  Tascany 
it  can  be  saul  to  be  good.  Uowever,  certain  tnides  pnMlnce  certain 
diseases,  just  as  in  the  United  States  or  elHewliere,  and  here  in  the 
eities  and  towns  a  lack  of  proper  nourishment  may  add  to  tlie  ten- 
dency to  disease. 

Dmnkenness  prevails  bnt  to  a  slight  extent  among  the  working 
daffsefi.  The  prevailing  vice  is  gambling.  Gambling  is  nourished 
by  the  Italian  Uoveniment  in  its  weekly  lotteries,  which  are  alwaya 
attractive  to  the  ]Kior. 

The  food  of  the  workmen  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  its  staple 
throughout  Italy  is  the  polenta^  which  correnponds  to  our  Indian 
meal.  A  cnp  of  bad  coffee  in  the  early  morning  serves  till  noon^, 
when  a  meal  of  bread,  beans  cooke<l  in  olive  oil  or  hogV  grease,  or 
polenta  boiled  or  frietl,  with  a  small  all<»wance  of  wine,  is  eaten, 
and  the  pranzo^  or  dinner,  is  taken  in  the  evening  when  work  ia 
finished,  and  is  of  very  much  the  same  nature  as  the  noon  day 
mealy  with  tbe  exception  that  some  salted  fish  or  pork  m  added, 
with  cabboge  or  other  greens. 

Theconsul  corrects  an  erroneous  opinion  which  prevails  in  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  macaroni  being  the  staple  food  of  the  working 
dans  of  Italy ;  it  is  in  reality  only  purchasable  by  the  comparatively 
well  to  do. 

Fresh  meat  is  bnt  seldom  eaten,  even  by  tbe  skilled  mechanic.  Vege- 
tables and  fruit,  however,  are  at  times  so  plentiful  as  to  be  accessible 
to  tbe  poorest 

Tbe  farmers  and  farm-laborers  in  Tuscany,  in  many  cases,  arrive  at  a 
great  age,  and  are  giMierally  very  healthy.  In  the  cities  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  lower. 

Tbe  laboring  classes  are  generally  well  and  neatly  clad,  taking  nsnally 
the  thrownoff  clothes  of  their  sufieriors  and  arranging  them  to  fit  them- 
selves. The  local  costnmc^s,  which  were  very  picturesque,  are  things 
of  the  past,  except  in  some  few  localities  in  the  sonth. 

The  working  classes  are  not  wed  housed,  in  the  country  they 
nsaally  live  in  damp,  badly  ventilated  cottages,  and  in  the  cities  they 
are  crowde<l  together  in  large  but  badly  ventilated  and  drained  h(Mises 
in  the  iKX>rer  qnarters.  With  all  these  drawbacks  they  are  cleanly,  and, 
as  a  rule,  healthy. 

More  attention  is  given  each  year  to  the  education  of  the  masses. 
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Wagf  paid  to  ikillsd  workmen  amd  oiken  employed  in  the  artetial  at  Speggia, 


Xmployte. 


Atpbalt-Uyer 

Boatman 

Boiler-msiker 

Blat'kamitb  and  tinker. 

Carpen  Ur 

Calker 


CabiocMnaker  and  sawyer 3.50 


Copp^Tsraith  . 

-Common  laborer 

DiTvr,  UMiug  bis  own  niacbine,  for  erery  boar's  work 

Diver,  uting  Government  machine,  for  every  bonr'a  work 

Glazier  

Ht^ad  K^uKer   

Male  ov  female  day-laborer , 

Maitonii 


Miner     

Mechanic,  skilled  .  . 
Painter  and  vamisber. 
fitoker     


StonocDtter  .. 
Wbitewasber 


Perw«ek. 


fi 
S 

6 

4 
5 
5 

4 
4 
% 
3 
1 
4 
8 
1 
4 
4 
1 
4 
3 
4 
4 


60 
00 
W 
40 
40 
20 
56 
40 
00 
90 
30 
00 
56 
90 
90 


60 
80 
08 


Consul  Welsb  has  estimated  the  average  consamptioD  of  food  by  an 
Italian  workingman  to  amount  to  17  cents  per  day,  viz : 


Articles. 


Coffee  or  liquor 

Bread 

8Hlu*d  pork  or  flsb 

Cheesu  ur  fruit 

Fluiir  }MMt«) 

Bed  beiina,  cabbage,  or  otber  greens 
Wine  (unepiut) 

Total 


Cost. 


$0  01 
06 
03 
08 
03 
01 


17 


The  total  population  of  the  Kingdom  is  subdivided  into  the  following 

classes : 


Mecbanioal  spinning 

MHnut'actare  of  ropes 

Weaving 

Cotton: 

Spinning , 

Weaving , 

Woolen 

Silk: 

Stretcbing , 

Spinning   

Canliiig 

In  paper  mills 

In  niechtinical  indaxtries  (sundry) 

In  porcelai n  man ii  faotures 

In  glass  manuiaotures 


41,000 


54,000 

8U,  OUO 

650,500 

70,000 

75.000 

6,500 

14,  OUO 

10.000 

7.000 

6,  OUO 


In  the  extraction  of  sulphur 

Total 

Agricultural  class 

Boldiem,  reserve  and  active 

Employes 

Stmleuui- 

PriHiiners 

Propriiitors 

ArtiMaus  and  laborers  (not  before 

deMtnibed) 

Without  profession 

Total  population 


30,000 


834,000 


8,266.000 
1,545,000 

400.000 

3,070,000 

80,000 

765,000 

1,740,000 
11,700,000 


28,500,000 


A  VSTRI A-H  VIVG  ARY. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  comprehensive  report  from  Consul-General  Weaver,  of  Vienna, 
leaves  very  little  to  be  desired  as  far  as  a  complete  showing  of  the 
labor  con<litions  of  Austria  is  concerned.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  order  of  arrangement  as  defined  in  the  circular  was  not  adhered  to 
renders  it  difficult  to  give  therefrom  abstracts  for  com])arative  puri>ose8 
without  overloading  this  review  with  details.    It  is  believed,  however, 
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that  the  followinfc  statements  are  fair  averages ;  but  as  the  consul-gen- 
•eraPs  report  will  fully  repay  a  careful  perusal,  it  is  referred  to  for  such 
details  as  may  not  be  found  herein. 

The  i)opu]atioi]  of  Austria  is  given  as  22,144,244,  of  which  10,819,737 
are  males  and  11,324,507  females.  The  total  population  is  divided  into 
four  classes,  as  follows:  Independent  persons,  3,868,619;  employes, 
«,a'59,231;  ftimilies,  10,746,187;  servants,  890,207. 

The  total  numl)er  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  is  given  as 
11,736,839 — being  1,1 16,876  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  population — 
classified  as  follows :  Proprietors,  2,275,511;  employes,  3,668,249 ;  mem- 
bers of  families,  5,474,315;  servants,  319, 158 ;  farmers,  90,036 ;  employes 
of  farmers,  123,263;  members  of  farmers'  families,  222,781;  servants  in 
farmers'  families,  16,079.  The  division  of  employment  showing  the 
highest  number  of  persons  engaged  therein,  after  agriculture,  is  set 
down  under  the  headof '*  trade,"  viz,  4,710,047,  followed  by  **day  laborers," 
given  as  numbering  1,650,902.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  are  embraced  by 
*'  trade,"  as  the  number  engaged  in  "commerce"  is  set  down,- independ- 
-ent  of  trade,  as  839,628.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines 
is  given  as  316,187.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  agriculture  is  the  great 
industry  of  Austria. 

An  average  of  the  various  categories  of  workmen  embraced  in  the 
miscellaneous  table  compiled  by  Consul-General  Weaver  shows  that  the 
weekly  earnings  of  the  Austrian  workman  amount  to  $4.05.  "These 
rates,  however,"  writes  the  consul-general,  "must  be  understood  as  ap- 
plying to  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg  and 
the  Tyrol,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  Styria,  Garinthia  and  Carniola,  for 
where  the  wages  of  Silesia,  Morana,  Bohemia  (which  is  treated  of 
further  on)  and  Galicia  are  considered,  this  average  should  be  further 
reduced  from  20  to  4l>  per  cent. 

The  hours  of  labor  among  the  trades  in  Austria  may  be  estimated  at 
60  per  week,  although  in  the  textile  trades  and  in  the  mines  the  hours 
often  reach  72  per  week;  and  even  a  working  time  of  90  and  96  hours 
per  week  in  the  former  is  not  unusual.  The  new  lalH)r  bill  now  before 
the  Beichsrath  fixes  the  hours  of  labor  as  not  to  exceed  11  per  day.  This 
reduction  is  opposed  by  the  textile  manufacturers,  who  say  that,  should 
it  become  a  law,  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete  in  trade  with  other 
nations.  The  bill  was  prepared  by  the  Government,  and  has  already 
paased  the  ))opular  branch  of  the  Jieichsrath. 

"The  workiui?  classes  of  Austria,"  writes  the  consul-general,  "are 
steady  and  trustworthy,  industrious  and  sober."  Even  with  such  ad- 
mirable chanicteristics  they  are  unable  to  save  anything. 

The  relations  which  exist  in  Austria  between  employers  and  employes 
are  said  by  the  consul  general  to  be  excellent,  and  the  destruction  of 
proj^erty  even  in  the  most  exciting  times  of  disagreement  and  strikes 
never  i>crurs. 

ConsulGeneral  Weaver's  report  deals  very  fully  and  ably  with  the 
question  of  female  lal)or  in  Austria.  The  total  female  population  of 
Austria,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  is  11,324.507,  engaged  as  fol- 
lows: Industries  and  manufactures,  2,:j37,849;  commerce,  839,628 ;  ag- 
riculture and  forestr}^,  6,335,133 ;  mines  and  furnaces,  142,263;  trans- 
portation, 171,826;  teachers,  82,085;  artists,  21,330;  hospitals,  49,335; 
asylums  and  institutions,  72,764;  day  lal>orers,  896,973;  all  other  em- 
ployments, 475,321.  It  shouhl  be  remembered  that  this  distribution 
shows  not  only  the  persons  employed  in  the  several  callings,  but  it  also 
shows  the  total  female  population  de[)endent  uiK>n  the  various  indus- 
tries and  professions  for  sustenance,  as  the  following  subdivision  wilJ 
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show:  Self-dependents  (^'bosRes"),  040,205;  employ^R  in  indnstries  and 
xnanntactiireH,  3,027,004;  members  of  families,  0,703,510;  servants  in 
families,  044,722. 

A  compsirntive  review  of  the  numbers  of  both  sexes  enjra^ed  in  labor 
proper  in  Austria  gives  the  following  result:  Kngnged  in  the  induNtries^ 
manufactures,  agriculture,  trade,  commerce,  science,  art,  &c.,  3,027,004 
females  and  3,012,227  msles;  honselndd  servants,  044,7. 2  females  and 
245,485  males;  inde|)endent  jiersons  (projierty-owners,  factors,  church- 
men, proprietors,  &c.),  049,205  females  and  2,010,354  males ;  members  of 
families,  0,703,510  tomales  against  4,042,071  males.  It  thus  appears 
that  iu  Austria  female  laborers  number  3,071,720  against  3,857,812  male 
laborers,  an  excess  of  tbe  latter  of  only  180,08i»,  so  that  the  women  of 
Austria  about  evenly  divide  the  hardships  and  the  burdens  of  labor 
with  the  men. 

The  hours  of  female  labor  in  Austria — the  greater  number  of  females 
being  engageil  in  agriculture — are  hmger  than  the  hours  of  male  labor^ 
while  the  wages  are  Irom  50  to  25  per  cent.  less.  The  greater  ])ortioa 
of  field  labor,  ami  much  of  the  labor  of  factories,  mills  and  mines,  fall 
to  the  share  of  woman  in  Austria. 


BOHEMIA. 

Bohemia  forming  a  distinct  industrial  ]K>rt1on  of  the  Austria-Hnnga- 
rian  Empire,  and  its  con<litions,  wages,  habits,  trades  and  industries 
being  ])ecu1iar,  the  re])ort  of  Consul  Phelps,  of  Prague,  will  be  found 
both  interesting  and  valuable,  esf)ecially  those  portions  relating  to  the 
Gelebrate<l  glass  and  porcelain  industries.  Bohemia  is  especially  an 
agi-icultural  country,  25  imt  cent,  of  its  )>opulation  being  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  17  per  cent,  iu  industries  and  trades,  and  only 
IJ  per  rent,  in  commerce. 

The  Bohemian  workingmen,  according  to  Consul  Phelps,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  orderly.  Compulsory  education  has  had  a  good  effect  on 
their  moral  well  being.  They  are  attached  to  their  families,  steady  iD 
their  working  habits,  and  saving  where  saving  is  possible. 

A  fact  worthy  of  mention  is  recorded  by  Consul  Phelps,  viz,  that  as 
the  consumption  of  beer  increases  <lrunkenness  decreases.  In  Prague, 
a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  where  beer  is  the  universal  drink,  the  sight 
of  a  drunken  )>erson  is  a  rarity. 

The  feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  em^iloyed  is  that  of  mntual 
inde]>entlence  and  res)>ect. 

Strikes,  fomented  by  strangers,  it  is  though*,  have  recently  been  more 
common  in  Bohemia  than  formerly,  but  have  ))roduced  no  a))preciable 
effect  on  the  improvement  of  the  laborer's  condition,  while  causing: 
much  loss  to  both  the  employers  and  the  laborers. 

Cooperative  societies,  for  the  cheap  snp])]y  of  food  to  the  working- 
class  in  Bohemia,  are  only  successful  among  the  coal  miners.  For 
various  reasons,  many  of  the  societies  started  among  other  trades  and 
industries  ceased  to  exist  after  short  and  unsatisfactoiy  ex])eriences. 

The  ))rincipal  (lortion  of  Bohemian  emigration  i8comf>osed  of  agricul- 
tural laborers;  lack  of  employment  and  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condi* 
tion  are  the  causes  which  lead  thereto. 

The  wages  piiid  in  spinning  and  weaving  mills  near  Prague  run  from 
$1.50  to  winders  and  $1.80  to  spinners  ui>  to  $3.88  to  mechanics,  per 
week  of  71  hours.  Laborers  in  these  mills  earn  only  $1.50  per  week* 
Even  these  rates  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  higher  than  in  other  portions 
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•of  Bohemia.  An  infrequent  circuniRtance  in  the  uRual  relation  of  male 
lalior  and  waives  to  tliose  of  females  in  Europe  its  here  ob8«*rval)]e,  for 
women  in  these  mills  are  ]>ai(l  the  name  as  men.  The  wap'H  ]»aid  in 
calic4>  ])rintin^  establishments  are  hi^rher  than  those  earned  in  the  Bpiu- 
nini;  and  weaving  mills,  lunning  from  $2.^  up  to  $0  per  week,  for  male 
operatives. 

Glassware  being  imported  from  Bohemia  into  the  United  States  to 
the  value  of  about  $1,300,0(M)  per  year,  our  glass  operatives  and  manii- 
facturers  will  be  interested  iii  the  following  table  of  wages: 

Jfagea  paid  per  week  of  71  houn  in  Hohemian  glaw-irorkB, 


DeMsripUon  of  employment. 


Blower*. 
Hrltem.. 
Kioker*.. 
putimtere 
Moiaer*. 


Avemge 

waf;efl. 


$3 
2 
] 
1 
4 


80 
4u 
20 
M) 
OJ 


Deacription  of  employment 


EnTTATPrs 

Painters 

GIUIth    

GMmlotn 

PuliMbcrs  (moAtly  femalee) 


Averaffe 


10  20 
500 
600 
8  50 
250 


Workers  in  faney  articles  generally  work  by  the  i)ieee,  and  earn  ac- 
eonlinc  to  their  abiliti(*s.  It  is  estimated  that  18,tH>U  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  Bohemian  glassware,  lilany  operatives 
work  at  the  glass  tnide  <luring  the  winter  only,  seeking  more  profitable 
eni|doyment  in  tield  labor  in  summer.  Women  and  children  are  em- 
p1o\  eil  in  |N)lislnng  and  other  light  work,  earning  GO  t>er  cent,  less  than 
the  male  workers. 

The  nundier  of  operatives  em])loyed  in  Bohemian  mines  was  estimated 
in  l^iS2  at  45,<it)9,  of  whom  about  2AHH)  were  women,  and  1,83G  were 
children.  The  wages  |)er  day  of  12  hours  average  for  children  15  cents, 
for  women  20  cents,  ami  fm*  men  2o  to  50  cents. 

The  wages  in  dry  giNNis  shops  and  groceries  in  Pragj^ie  aversige  from 
#10  |uiid  to  clerks  and  ssdesmen  to  $20  paid  h>  bookkeepers  per  month« 
Household  wages  in  Prague  average  from  $2.80  tti  fenmle  servants  aind 
$:$.60  to  female  cooks,  up  to  $8  to  coachmen,  per  month,  with  board 
and  halging. 

Dating  the  year  1882  there  were  30,198  male  laborers  employed  in 
the  l>eetr(N>t  culture  in  Boh(*mia,at  a  daily  compensation  without  board 
or  loilging,  of  14  to  00  cents,  and  12,270  leinales  at  8  to  40  cents.  Gen- 
eml  agricultund  wages  in  Dohemiaare  given  asfollows:  Plowmen,  thrash- 
ers, rea|iers,  &c.,  males,  .'{0  cents  per  day,  and  female  thrashers,  mowers, 
&c.,  20  cents  fHT  day,  without  boanl  ami  ItNlgiug.  Females  are  em- 
ployed in  dressmaking,  in  millinery,  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  mills, 
in  the  glass  ami  pon:elain  works,  as  salowiuuen  in  slio]is  and  cigar 
stores,  in  l>eer  and  liquor  saloons,  as  telegiaph  operators,  as  school- 
teachers and  as  hml-carriers,  throughout  Bohemia.  They  do  the  most 
of  the  field  labor,  as  before  noted. 

COST  OF  Lnrma  in  Austria  and  in  the  united  states. 

In  answer  to  this  qnet^iou  Consul-Geneml  Weaver  writes  as  follows: 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life — foo<l,  for  ex- 
ample— in  Austria  when  compared  with  (hat  in  the  Unite<l  States. 
is  not  very  great,  but  when  the  mmle  of  living  is  taken  into  account 
the  difl\*rence  becomes  very  striking.  Fl  mr,  meat  and  vegetables 
generally  cost  more  in  Austria,  than  in  the  IJnited  States,  partica- 
larly  the  Hour  and  meat,  as  these  articles  can  almost  be  imported 
from  the  United  States  to  this  country  with  protit.  iloiise  rent  is 
approximately  as  liigli  as  in  the  United  States;  but  iu  tiie  article  of 
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ciotbiDg  the  difference  is  largely  in  favor  of  this  country,  being^ 
about  tbe  only  article  of  prime  necessity  to  the  laboring  man  which: 
can  be  parchased  at  less  cost  in  Aastria  than  in  the  United  States^ 
Bat  when  we  come  to  consider  the  mode  of  life  practiced  here  by 
the  laboring  man  the  contrast  is  very  great.  Food  and  clothing 
are  limited  to  a  minimnm,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  former 
consisting  generally  of  rye  bread  with  figs,  coffee  and  soup,  or  meat 
with  vegetables  not  more  than  once  a  day,  in  many  cases  only  once 
a  week,  while  the  clothing  is  coarse  and  durable.  Were  it  other- 
wise  the  small  pittance  earned  would  not  suffice,  even  with  the 
greatest  economy. 

m 

I. — General  trades. 

Staieineni  $howing  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  several  consular  dislricts  in  Austria^ 

Hungary, 


Ooonpatioiit. 


BrioklftTers 

Hoa-o«JTien 
MAMma 

Teoden 

PliMteren 

Tenden  

SUtem 

Roofers 

Teoden  ..... 
Phimbera 

AsBMtante... 

Carpenters 

Oas-fltters 

Painters 
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Bakers 

Blacksmiths  — 
Strikers ... 
Bookbinders  — 
Brickninkers . . . 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Brass  founders  . 
Cabinet-makers. 
Cigar-makers. . . 

Coopers 

Cutlers 


OTBSB  TRADM. 


Distillers 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab'  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Furriers 

Oardeners 

Hatters: 

Males 

Females 

Hors<^sboers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  Ac 

Litbographers 

MillwrigUts 

Potters 

Printers  

Teachers  < public  schools)... 
Saddle  and  harness  makers . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Farm  eis 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

WflAvers  (outside  of  inills) . . 


Vienna    |     Trieste 
(00  hours).    (72  hours). 


8  63 


560 


4  55 


»8  70 


420 

3  40 

4  20 
*S  80 


8  00 
4  20 


4  00 


4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

»2 


60 
05 
00 
60 
60 
50 


I 


5  20 


5  60 


3  20 

5  80 

6  00 

4  50 


4  40 

7  60 
4  20 
3  30 


$8  14 


72 
20 
02 
60 
72 


Prague    i  ^IS?8fr 
Austria. 


(72  hours). 


822 
2  82 
6  79 
5  18 


4  72 

3  85 
8  50 

4  60 


9  44 

4  70 

3  20 

4  80 


2  93 


2 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 


40 
56 

20 
60 
70 
20 


3  70 


5 
3 
5 


40 
20 
20 


3  10 


3 
5 


30 
14 


11  40 
3  30 
3  80 
7  40  I 

3  30  i 

4  70 


8  40 


$8  00 


92 
60 
92 
60 
92 
00 
20 
80 
00 
50 
00 
00 


1  50 
3  00 

2  80 
60 
80 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


2 

2 
o 

3 
o 
3 


00 
85 
80 
00 
00 
20 


t2  30 


4 

1 


00 
20 


3 
2 


80 
60 


6  00 
3  10 


3 
3 


00 
60 


8  00 
3  60 


3 
7 
5 
3 


80 
40 
00 
00 


6  00 
3  60 
3  00 


$3  55^ 
2  08 


3 
1 
4 
1 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
5 
6 
4 


73 

92 

01 

82 

00 

20 

80 

11 

41 

10 

09< 

55 


72 
18 
15 
10 
6  20 
5  87 
3  50 
6» 
40 
00 
04 
00 
00 


a 

4 

3 
3 
4 

3 


20 

OO 
68 
80 
77 
67 


3 
I 
3 
3 


65 
20 
48 
80 
3  OO 
5  93 
10 
17 
85 
47 
80 
80 
40 
IS 
03 


6  75 
3  70 

3  15 


With  board  and  lodging. 


« With  lodging. 
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II.— FACTORESSy  UnXSy  BTC. 


Pwciipiiou  of  «mplo7BMot. 


Arerage 


(ptfT  WMJfc  <t^  78  AOttTf). 


era  

laboiersi 


Boya  and  cirla 
~     '  iU  and  Ml 


glBMn. 


{p«r  wttk  0/66  houn). 


MlUM 

Xzpeita 
Helpen. 


$5 

4 


20 
40 


DeaeriptloB  of  oaplojaioat. 


800 
340 
2  75 


Spinntn  ^f  yam,  4«.— Cootianed. 

Spuolero 

Keelen 

CottoD: 

Spinnen 

TwiMton 

lieobaaioo , 

Jnte-yarn  aplnnon 


2 

1 


20 
84 
00 


SpimUmg  Mid  wf  ting  mUU  in  JMU* 

Mte*  (jMT  10M&  ^71  JUnrj). 


820 

800  = 

480  ; 

280 

880 

2  76  > 

4  80  '1 

1 

Sptnnera 

H  n)o^inn«rs 

Wlod«ra(girlo).... 

Orerlookon 

Pleeere  

Siigiiio-driTora 

Stokera  

Spook>n  (ohUdren) 

Warpora 

WoaTora 

Tenders  (glrla) 

Joioera 

Mochanlca 

Laborers 


8145 

1  50 

8  58 

1  85 

4  78 

I  80 

1  80 

200 

1  50 

320* 

180 

458 

260 

1  00 

220 

200 

1  88 

280- 

8  88 

1  50- 

*Ib  Bolwrnia  wonan  are  moally  onploTod  In 
of  wAgsa  as  the  aaale  einptoj4a. 


eottoB-wsaTtnie  aatabUshmiBts,  loeaiTlBg  tha 


WagM  paid  in  leather  faetoriet  in  Vienna  per  week  of  60  Aoiirf. 


Pasu'lytioa  of  caiplojmeBt. 


worknra 

(daj  laborora) 

srkAOB  (ptaeO'Work) 
elasa 


ATorafa 


04  20 
880 

4  80 

840 


Deacrlptloa  of  ampbynMot. 


Assistant  workmen— CoBtlnaad. 

Third  olaaa 

Day  laborara  (piece-work) 

Flrenea 


88  00^ 
88» 

628 


Wagee  0/  weavert  and  manm/acturer§  of  texHlei  in  Lower  Auetria, 


Deacf^tlGji  of  empIoymeBt. 


ATorage 


Belpera^nale 

Helpera»*fema]a 

Helpers,  anprratlcea 

Helpera  (ribboas),  mala  .. 
Belpeia  (rlbbona),  females 


PeseriptioB  of  employmaDl 


Jate— Continiied. 

$3  80  '         Finishers 

2  60  .1         Ssck-mskera 

2  00  •         Bleachvrs 

1  00  I  Dvera 

2  06  <  CoToriet-weaTera 

2  86  *'  Cotton: 

,         Band-looma , 

8  12  :        Jaoqoaid  maehinea 


02  70 
1  84 
888 

4  10 
44a 

2  19 
88» 
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III. — Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron- works. 

Wagc9  paid  per  week  of  66  hoyrt  in  blaetfumacee  in  AMiria. 


Description  of  employment. 


Strikers,  by  the  piooe 

Head  loilt  fs.  by  the  pieco 

KolIerH.  by  thi-  nitn-e 

F.uuiiM  efM,  b>  file  shift . . . 
Boiler  tiii'ii,  by  ihc  ^hift  .. 

Turiiei-H.  b>  the  shift 

LocksiuithiB,  by  the  shift . 


Avero^se 

W8g«S. 


$6  00 
5  '^0 


3 

4 
2 
5 


(H) 
50 
50 
40 


3  50 


Description  of  employment. 


He.id  smiUis. 

SniithM 

MiiMius 

(*Arp('u:ers  ., 
D«,y  htlMirers 

Mali's    . . 

Females 


$SW 
200 

s  to 
aoo 

1  00 


Rolling  mills  and  machine-8hop8j  per  week  of  60  houre. 


Description  of  employment. 


Jn  smeUing'housM. 

Ore  washers  and  fiimare  men 

Raw  in>u  u-fifriierM  ainl  drvss  drawers. 

MxiviiiM  and  CHrpeuiers 

Other  labort)i« 


Average 
wages. 


$2  84 

1  07 

2  00 
1  C4 


In  th4  rgfining  wifrk§. 


First  piiddlers 

AHnistaiit  

lleriiiiii^  msister 

M'eldeiM  an'i  soiieexers 

Foriret-H.  Mtretcuers  and  stokers. 
LuDjp  I  oilers 


In  th$  roUingmitti. 
Heod  rollers 


5  R5 

1          8  43 

4  M7 

3  78 

8  05  • 

287 

4  02 

In  the  rolling  milUt^  4e.— Continued. 

Second  and  third  n»llers 

Catrhen*  and  runners 

BiiDi'h  liindeis  

Btinrh  IdiKlers' assistants 

File  forcers  

File  jn'iuilers 

File  <:iitt*-rs  

Nail  smiths 

in  tJt€  maehin0-4hop9. 

M^odrl  Joiners 

'ro««l  smilhs   

Uid«li-rs  uiid  founders 

M  Iders  >ind  fituuders*  assistants  .... 

Miiehinmt4t 

hniiihsitnil  turners 

Other  workmen 


ISIS 
1  72 
8  04 

1  82 
287 

2  78 
2  88 
1  64 


262 
280 

8  01 

1  ca 

582 

8  IS 
1  80 


Wagee  paid  in  foundriee  and  iron^works  in  Trieste  per  week  of  60  hours. 


Description  of  employment. 


Fonndries 

Marhiiie-sbops 

Iron*  Works .^ 


IS  Si 

6Si 
870 


lY. — Glass  workers. 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  glass  workers  in  Austria. 


Description  of  employment. 


us  LOWBE  AUSTHIA.* 


Blowers 

Bmelters 

lliMh  Iiuakers 

Gilders    

En^sineetn 

AlasitiiM  and  carpenters 

Ohit*A-fiittei-s 

Sn]H)rinleudents   

Diiy  lubuiers 

Honse  servants 


AveraKe 

wages. 

13  65 

2  45 

2  40 

4  00 

4  KO 

2  50 

2  HO 

4  50 

1  40 

1  69 

Dt  BOHlUCIA.t 


OlssA-blnwers,  masters 
GlaHs-blo«rerH,  helpers 
Grinder-  and  iMtliMhers 
Gniidet-N  and  helpers  .. 
DecoMitors.  iiiaMrers  . .., 
Dt-eoi-aUim,  helpers. . . . 

Kngrav<  rs  cutters 

Kutrriiveis,  helfMTS  ..... 

Fitriiuro  p4'i-Mounel , 

Crushers,  masters   . . , . . 


IS  21 
2  81 
4  00 
ISi 
600 
824 
460 
200 
8  10 
SfS 


•  Per  week  of  66  hours. 

t  As  given  by  the  oonsnl-general  in  Vienna  (per  week  of  66  honra). 
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IFa^et  paid  per  week  to  gla$s  workers  in  ^ic^fn'o— Continaed. 


Deaciiptlon  of  «mpl07mciit 


l5  BOHSUA— Oonttmied. 


Cnuhers'  helpers,  nUMten... 

CiuTiers,  boys 

FrainD<^t  coUecton,  female* 

'^mppere,  femftlee 

P»eken    

PoC  mAkers 

D»y  Iftboren 


m  BOHSMIA.* 


Deaoriptlon  of  employment. 


IH  BOHBMU— CoDtiniied. 


!;  Heltere. 
Stokers. 


Poanders 

125   I  Holders 

3  GO  i|  EngrsTers 

Pnuiters 

Gilders 

Grinders 

,  Polishers,  mostly  fomsles. 


3  75 
1  80 


8  80  ,i 


ATsngs 


13  40 

1  20 

1  50 

4  00 

600 

500 

600 

850 

250 

*  As  ghren  by  the  oonsiil-geiiexml  at  Prague,  Bohemia  (per  week  of  71  hours). 

v.— Mikes  aio)  mining. 


Wagee  paid  per  dag  or  week  of  60  koMti  i«  and  in  connection  with  iron  mineij  kaolin  minei 

and  lead  mines  in  Austria, 


Description  of  employment. 


noH  mans. 

Job  miners  and  first  disxers 

Miners,  tool-makers,  oiggBnt  and 
praters  ......................... 

Barrowmen 

Other  day  laborers 

WOODS  AXD  COLLXXSm. 

Wood-enttcn  and  ooal-miners .... 
Coal  bcorers  and  measnrers 

KAOUDi  mono. 
Mtesra.  diggers 


Kaoldt  KDiBa-^ontinned. 

Women  in  drylng-hoase 

Foremen 

LEAD  MIKtt. 

Sarveyor  of  mine 

Assistant  sorveyor  of  mine 

Foremen  carpenters  and  masons. 

Carpenters  and  masons 

Hewers,  reelers,  and  hearers.... 

Engine  men 

Banow  men 

Cutters 

Strikers 

Sifters  and  refiners,  female 

Foremen 

Ore  pounders  and  washers 

Sifters,  female 

Helters 


$108 

500 

850 

250 

205 

172 

1  47 

176 

1  13 

06 

84 

70 

175 

178 

3  74 


Wages  paid  per  sh\ft  of  12  kowrs  hy  the  WUkowiizer  Iron  Mining  Company  in  Witkowite, 

Moravia, 


Descrtptlon  of  employment. 


I.— JHtmoMt. 
boipars 

iroo  carriers,  weighers,  unloaders 

Mnchine  attendants 

Appamtos  and  boiler  men 

IL—Oopp0r  ameUing, 

Ort'^nrriers 

Ore-roasters 

Poorers 

MUlers 

<>re  drawers  and  ore-carters 

H^]p*rs  

livbxneattandanta 

Boil«Tmen 

n  L  -  Ooelwashiiig  Mi^Mto-oMn. 
92  A— LAB 11 


Average 
wages. 


H  24 

1  02 
74 
03 
71 
62 
50 


70 
68 
50 
54 
56 
43 
54 
74 


67 


Description  of  employment. 


Ayerage 


m.— Cool-iMuAtn^  and  eofts-ovan— Con* 
tinned. 


Dredgers  and  carters 

Principal  coke-makers  — 

Helpers 

Boys  attending  oven-doors 

Engine  attendants 

Boiler  men 

Day  laborers 


TV. ^Steel-works. 


Smelters  and  welders. 

Pokers 

Workmen  at  retorts. . 

Helpers 

En  cine  att<*Ddants  . . . 

Boiler  men    

Molden 

HammcT  -sTnirhs  

First  rollers 

Helpers 

Turners 


$0  50 
60 
89 
86 
52 
44 
82 


1  55 
88 
80 
62 

I  05 
72 
90 

1  32 

1  20 
80 
80 
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Wages  paid  per  ahift  of  12  hours  by  the  WUkowitzer  Iron  Mining  Co.y  tf-c. — Coutimied. 


Description  of  employment. 


TV.—  Stsel-toorks—ConUnneA 

Day  iaborcra 

Apprentices 

Y.— Puddling  workt. 

Head  pnddlers 

Helpers 

Bond  rollers 

Helpers 

Hookers 

Hammer -smiths 

Forge  attendants 

yj.— Rolling  workt. 

Welders 

Pokers  . .  *. 

Coal  caiTlers 

Head  rollers    

Head  stretchers 

AKsistants 

Hookers 

Enjpne  men 

YIL— Machine  shop. 

Smiths 

Turners 

Planers 

MoiUI-rnakers 

File-cut  ters 

Tool-smiths 

Helpers 

EnRlue  attendants 

Boiler  men 

YJU.— Foundry. 

Founders  

Cart-cleaners 

Day  laborers 

Apprentices 

IK.—Bridg^building  v>ork». 
Skilled  workmen 


Average 
wagfs. 


|0  32 
22 


1  50 
92 

1  14 
t>0 
62 

1  88 
78 


1  64 

1  02 

54 

1  98 

I  52 

1  25 

90 

78 


90 
90 
64 
84 
00 
12 
62 
48 
38 


16 
50 
56 

•:8 


1  32 


D<  HC.iption  of  employment. 


A  VI  race 


'S..— Boiler  shop. 

SuiitliH 

Boih  r-smiths 


I     II< Ipi  rs 

'   Engine  nnd  boiler  men 


Diiy  laborers 
Apprentices  . 


XL— Pottery  vorkt. 

Men  for  pattern  ]>ieces 

CrickniaKors,  nuilo 

Rrirkniaker:*,  female 

Qiiarr\m»'n  and  workers  in  cl:iy  mill  . 
(^uftTTywomen  workers  in  cl.'iy,' female 

Day  hi  borers,  male 

Day  In  borers,  female 

Enum*  nttendtints 

Boih  r  men 


I 


XJl.—Oai  worka. 


Fitt^-ra,  per  week . . 
Smiths.  p<r  slii ft  . 
Firemen  at  retoita 

Lamu^li^Iit^Ts 

Day  mboiern 


XIII. — Building  departmentt. 

Mn.snns  

ll(,d-(;niiert«.  female      

D;iy  lalK»nr.«» 

CaijitntePH      | 

JoinciH.  irlaziers,  painters 

Api>n  uticrs     i 

XIV.— ifai/ipoy  connected  with  uorkt. 

Enjrine-drivers,  per  week .   -     

Stokers  nnd  bhiiters,  per  shift 

Day  laV)(»r©rs 

Averrtj^e,  daily  wages  of  79  categories 
of  workmen  


$0  76 
82 
48 
.>4 
46 
1'4 


54 
.S9 
33 
47 

1  :^2 

20 
.->6 
46 


6 


(K) 
48 
50 
48 
:<2 


45 

18 
30 

:*o 

48 
14 


6  50 
48 

L'8 

68 


VI.— Railway  employi^:s. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  railtcay  employes,  thonc  engaued  about  stations  as  well  (1a  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  carSj  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  <fr.,  in  Austria. 


Description  of  employment. 


Yearly  sal- 
arv. 


Yearly  r»  nt 

c<anniut;t 

tion. 


Engine-honse  inspectors 

Staf ion  mast ers  

Train  iliMpatohers 

Interpreters    

Lo<  omotivoencineors 

Station  men,  bell  ringers,  gas  and  station  inspectors 

Condiu-tors « 

Si);nal  men 

Frei^ilit-.stjition  foremen,  car-inspectors,  lamp  men,  engine  and  reservoir  at 

temianta         

Station  porters,  storehouse  and  frr Ight  depot  attendants    |  120 

Freight-car  loaders,  car-cleaners,  station  **eivants j  120 


f240to$400     $100  to  ^110 


240 
240 
280 
?<0 
200 
200 
210 

160 


MO 
340 

.\\n 

2f.() 
2fiO 
2(iO 

220 
2.'0 
180 


Vienna  iS/re*"/  Raihray  Company. 


Description  of  employment. 


Starters  . .. 
Condurtors 
Dnvi  r.H  . .. 
Relay  rider 


Average 
wages. 

$3  12 

2  32 

•>     'II 

2  08 


Description  of  emplopnent. 


ito 
UK) 

80 
80 
KO 
80 

r>o 

48 
48 


i:o 

r  0 

]20 
1  JO 
hO 

ItO 

no 


I 


Smiths 

Saddl«  r» .. . 
Contndlers 
Wat  eh  men 


Avenigt^ 
w.ige.«* 

$2  ^,s 

2  h4 

3  C 
1  M 
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VIL— Ship- YARDS  and  sHip-BUiLDma. 


Wiaget  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  ship-yards  in  Austria, 
GSNBRAL  AUSTRIAN  SHIP.BUILDINO  COMPANY  IN  LINZ. 


Deaeription  of  employment. 


Average 


Xiockamlths 

Joinen 

CArpeaters 

Helpccs 

• 

SHIP-BUILDING  IN  TBIEST& 

£pa»«liip  builders 

Wood-ehip  bnildexs 


18  80 
8  2i 
3  30 
288 
2  10 


18  40 
800 


vni.— Seamen's  wages. 


Wd^espaid  to  employ^  of  First  Imperial  Royal  Danulte  8teamsk,ip  Company  of  Vienna, 


Deacrfptlon  of  anployment. 


Csplaine per  year. 

First  officers do 

Cbtef  ensiDeera  do 

Awdstvit  engineers do 

iDspectom do 

▲«n*f  sot  iospectois do 

Punters do 

Plloto do 

Qnsrtermssters : 

FintcIsM  do 

Second  class do 

Aesistanls do 


Avsrsge 
wages. 


Descrlptioii  of  employment. 


$520  00  ' 
240  00 
424  00 
192  00  ' 
320  00  ; 
192  00  . 
844  00 
284  00  I' 

252  00  ,' 
180  00  11 
188  00  ' 


Cockswslns per  month. 

Firemen do 

Onlinary  seamen do 

Apprentices do 

Helmsmen  on  tow>boats do 

PiJoU do 

Seamen do 

Cooks do 

Stevedores do 


SeametCs  wages  in  Trieste, 


Description  of  employment 


OCBAJr. 


Cooks  and  stewards 


per  month, 
do 

IS::::: 


t 


Average 
wages. 


$18  00 

14  CO 

17  00 

8  75 


Description  of  employment 


OOAflTOIO. 


Average 
wages. 


$14  00 
12  80 
12  80 

7  20 
18  00 
14  00 
12  80 
12  00 

8  00 


I  Firstmates permonth. 


Second  mates do. 

Cooks  and  stewards do. 


Seamen 


.do. 


Average 


$12  50 
7  00 
000 
4  80 


IX. — Shop  wages. 


Wa^es  pai^.  in  ike  offioeSf  stores^  and  shops  of  Vienna  and  IHeste,  to  derks  and  other 

employ^. 


Deecription  of  employment 


Average 
I  wages. 


Description  of  employment 


VTKHRA. 


viBimA— continued. 


Bq;  era  and  salesmen i     $10  00 

Correspondents 

Book-keepers  

CMbiers 9  00 

Clerk  fl: 

First  el--'     7  60 

Second  cuuni 4  60 

Meesengers  and  packers 4  76 


Packers,  girls.. 
8  00  i  Office  servants 
8  00 


TBUSTX.  t 

Women  in  retail  stores. . 

Men  in  retail  stores 

If  en  in  wholesale  stores. 


Average 

wages. 


$2  00 
3  75 


10  00 
18  40 
27  00 


*  Per  week  of  88  hours. 


tPer  month  of  380  hours. 
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X. — Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wageapaid  per  month  to  household  aervante  in  Viennaf  with  board  and  lodging. 


Deseription  of  emplojrment. 


Cooks: 

Male  prof  essioiukl . . . 

Female  profoMional 

Assistant 

Ordinary 

Seamstresses 

Chamber-maids 

Maids  of  aU  work 

Co<ichmen 

Bntlers  and  footmen 

Ofirdeners 

Childrens*  nurses 


1 
$25  00 

18  00 

aoo 

600  < 

660 

500 

700 

17  60 

15  00 

10  00 

600 

viENKA-^Continned. 

GoTemesses 

Teachers 

Day  laborers 

Governesses 

Chamber<midds 

Women  cooks 

Servant  maids 

Cooks,  men 

General  servants,  men 


Average 


120  00 

20  00 

9  00 


760 
480 
520 
1  93 

17  89 
12  56 


XI.— Agricultural  wages. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Austria, 

with  or  without  hoard  and  lodging  {per  week  of  78  hours). 


Description  of  employment. 


Hen,  with  board 

Women,  with  board 
Children,  with  board 


Averafe 
waftes. 


I! 


Description  of  employment. 


$2  10 
1  40 
1  00 


Hen,  without  board 

Women,  without  board . 
Children,  without  board 


8  50 
200 

198 


XV.— Printbrs  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  CO  and  72  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  press- 
men, proof-readers,  j-c)  in  Auetria, 


Description  of  employment. 


Foremen 

Compositors: 

Newspaper .... 

Job  work 

Pressmen 

Proof-readers 

Apprentices 

Laborers 

Feeders,  females . . . 
Printers  and  rulers 
Bookbinders 


Average  wages. 


In  Prague. 


18  00 

500 

8  60 
7  20 


3  00 
1  60 


InYienniL 


$10  00 


9 
6 
4 
7 


60 
60 
80 
20 
90 
3  20 
60 
80 
20 


In  Ghent. 


94  56 


4  56 

462 


DEWniARK. 


In  his  comprehensive  report  on  the  labor  conditions  of  Denmark  Con- 
sul Ryder,  of  Copenhagen,  draws  attention  to  the  facts  that  that  country 
has  no  mining  population  whatever;  that  its  factories  are  compara- 
tively of  little  importance,  and  that  while  one-half  the  population  lives 
exclusively  by  agriculture,  less  than  one-fourth  lives  by  the  various 
branches  of  general  trade  and  commerce. 

Consul  Ryder  estimates  the  average  annual  earnings  of  ordinary  day 
laborers  in  towns  and  cities  at  firom  $188  to  $214,  and  of  general  me- 
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chanics  at  from  $240  to  $268.  The  higher  class  of  artisans,  whose  rates 
of  wages  are  difflcalt  to  ascertain,  earns  more  than  these  amounts.  The 
hoiuns  of  labor  vary  in  the  different  trades  and  according  to  the  season 
from  7^  to  10  in  winter  and  summer,  respectively,  for  masons  and  car- 
penters ;  and  14  to  16  for  agricultural  laborers  per  day.  Considerable 
work  is  done  by  the  individual  trades  on  Sundays,  although  it  can  be 
said  that  Sunday  work  is  not  the  rule  in  Denmark. 

Consul  Byder  estimates  the  daily  expense  of  food  for  an  ordinary 
laborer's  family  of  four— himself,  wite,  and  two  children — as  follows: 
Breakfast  and  8upx)er:  Bread,  4  pounds;  lard,  4  pound;  cheese,^  pound; 
sogar,  i  pound;  coffee,  -^  pound,  and  milk:  tne  whole  costing  19  cents. 
Dinner,  which  consists  of  milk  porridge,  fisn  and  potatoes,  or  pea  soup, 
with  pork,  about  15  cents;  making  the  total  daily  expenses  34  cents, 
or  about  $124  per  year.  The  better  class  of  mechanics  with  families 
lives  at  the  rate  of  about  40  cents  per  day,  or  $145  per  annum.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  as  the  country  produces  little  coal,  and  that  of 
inferior  quality,  kerosene  is  largely  in  use  among  the  Danish  artisans 
for  cooking  and  heating  as  well  as  for  illuminating  purposes. 

While  agricultural  wages  have  not  varied  to  any  appreciable  extent 
since  1878,  those  of  mechanics  and  artisans  have  increased  from  10  to 
15  per  cent  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  however,  has  kept  pace 
with  that  of  wages,  and  so  the  condition  of  the  workmen  has  not  been 
materially  bettered.  The  general  condition  of  the  best-paid  laborers 
in  Denmark  is  fairfy  comfortable,  while  that  of  the  agricultural  laborers 
and  the  lower-paid  artisans  is  one  of  economy  and  self-denial. 

Considering  the  fact  that  labor  organizations  were  only  inaugurated 
in  1870,  and  that  there  are  at  present  over  forty  trades  unions  in  Copen- 
hagen alone,  it  is  evident  that  the  Danish  artisans  are  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  co-operation,  for  the  aim  of  these  societies  js  beneficiary  as 
well  as  protective.  Both  workingmen  and  employers  are  beginning  to 
resort  to  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes. 

Co-operative  societies  have  no  existence  in  Denmark,  unless  benefi- 
ciary trades  unions  are  held  to  come  under  this  head. 

Mr.  Byder  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  yearly  incomes  and 
expenses  of  four  representative  Danish  laborers'  families,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  average  for  the  workingmen  of  Denmark : 


Items  of  expense.  ^"* 


Second  |    Third 
fkmily.      fiamily.   |  fsmily. 


HcMUe  rent i  $30  80 

Fbovi  '  123  80 

Clothing...  i  10  70 

FoelasdliKht 12  10 

Tobeceo  axra  spiiits !  6  70 


Fourth 
family. 


$42  90  ;  $48  90  $56  30 

184  00  I  134  00  144  70 

13  40  .  16  10  I         21  40 

18  40  I  17  40  ,          18  80 

6  70  10  70  ,          13  40 


Total  expenses i      183  60  1      210  40,      227  80,       254  60 

TotjJincome '      188  00  1      214  00  !      240  00  268  00 

I ^^^^^ 

BalsBce ,         4  40!         8  60  12  20  13  40 


It  will  be  noted  that  nothing  is  entered  for  incidental  expenses,  such 
sickness  or  accidents,  while  the  incomes  are  based  upon  steady  labor 
and  wages.  The  female  head  of  the  family  very  rarely  contributes  any- 
thing to  its  support,  and  thus,  while  more  free  to  attend  to  her  household 
duties,  leaves  the  family  wholly  dependent  on  the  father's  earnings. 
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WAGES  IN  DENMARK, 

I. — General  trades. 

JTafjcs  paid  per  icecl'  of  (30  hours  in  Copenhagen. 


Katnro  of  employment. 


Bl'ILPlNO  TRAI»E8 

BricklaTors 

lloa-carriers 

Masons   

Tenders 

Plasterers  

Tenders 

RoofcTS  

Plumljera 

Assistants 

Cnrpt'nters 

Gnafitters 

OTHBR  TRADES. 

Bakers  

Blarksmitlis 

Strikers 

Bookbinders  

Bricktuakers 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Brass- founders 

Cabinetmakers 

Cif^armnkers 

Cooners 

Cutlers  

Drivers 

Dra3-men  and  teamsters  — 


Average 

wagcH. 


•2 
4 
4 
4 

6 


4 

4 

4 
5 
4 
6 
3 
3 


00 
30 
36 
29 
97 


3  80 
t^  00 
90 
29 
CO 
90 


6 
4 

7 
5 


25 

82 
82 
82 
90 


3  75 


37 
82 
58 
09 
82 
70 
22 
22 


Nature  of  employment. 


Aver.»go 
wa^fi*. 


0th CR  TKA DEB— Continued 

Drivi-irt  of  culia,  caniages,  &c  . . 

Street  railways 

DyeiH 

Ku^ravi  m 

FiirricrH   

(iSlnlrncTH , 

lloTst-sIioers    

J  ewtlei  H 

I.alMiieiH,  porti'Ts,  &c 

Lill'oiiiaplier.s 

Alillw  liirhts 

IsiiiliuaiNers  (Land)  

rotleiH    

Piint»'t»      

Tea<liriH  (jMililicscljools) 

Sa«Mle  ni)(\  hanifgM  makers 

Sailmakei-s 

Stevedores 

Tann»'rH 

Tjiilorn 

Telc;;rai)li  operators  

TinHmitlih      

AVeavrrs  (out.side  of  mills) 

Ilouse-p  iinterH 

(ilovo makers  

Ji'ii.ers 

Shoemakers    

Watehmakers 


€4  80 


29 
29 
00 
36 
00 
82 
30 

4  29 

5  50 
5  87 

82 
03 


t 


4 
4 

5  36 
500  00 


4 
4 

5 

5 


275 


83 
82 
00 
09 
00 
322  (K) 

6 

3 

5 

4 

4 

3 

6 


70 
50 
60 
82 
30 
50 
36 


*  Including  board. 


t  Per  annum. 


Female  labor  employed  in  agricultural^  industrial,  commercial,  and  other  pursuits  through- 
out the  kingdom. 


Claesiflcation. 


State  eivil  service 


rROFEflSIONAL. 


Tearliers 
Arlintn  . . 
Mill  waives 


IKDU8TB1AL. 


Numberii. 


Bakers  and  confectioners 

Bookbinders 

liook  -printers 

Fuirii-rH 

(;old**rniths [ 

Glo\  einakcrs I 

Clotli  fibrieH I 

Floii  ami  L'rist  mills 

Ilai  t  i\  I  rxsers 

Macliineiy  fabrics  

l*aper  fabrics 

Sb(H  Tnakeni 

Tailois 

Si'amstreaset 


119 


3,  859 
272 
765 


3'>'J 
26 
GS 
.'56 
'd'J 

114 

IK? 

90 
89 

i.:i(i 

2:;4 
2i,.m{ 


TO    I 


Classification. 


L^•I»^^T^UAL— Continued. 


Numbers. 


WewiTS 

Tt>ba<eo  nu<l  (•i;iar  fabrics 

l>i%  cTH  ami  others  m)t  specifliMl 

COMMERCIAL. 


lift  ail  stores,  de.)l»'is  and  aRsi-^tants... 

(.'otVre  ami  eatiuj:  liou."*es 

1  ish  dealers 

Fruit  and  game  di'ali>rs 

IIinkMt*  rs 

Funiit me  dealers 

Mill  ill'  IS    

r)«t'»kf«rl  ers    

Slate  lottery  ai'«  nts i 

l)ivi-rM  otlu-r  tr.ule.'* 

Paily  einpl  •yinerit  not  Included  in  far-  ' 

toiie-A,  tradrH,  Ac 

>I«'>Hiij<ieis I 

('iK<lvH  on  daily  liire  as  extra  lulp i 

I  >o!neMfic  servant H   


2.710 
313 
819 


2.  W7 
941 

180 
83 

258 
94 

7C9 
33 
72 

390 

8,  210 

i:i8 

2.  203 
121.181 
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IL— Faotobibs,  mills,  etc.,  in  Denmabk. 

Wagti  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  fa^jtories  or  milU  in  Copenhagen. 


liatare  of  niADiifftetarM, 
emploj-mentk  Ste. 


Chocolate 

Chicory 

Cinder 

Crockery,  eortbenware. 

Dyeing  

T:inn«rie« 

Cbtrmlcal  preparatloiu  . 

Cloth 

CiiiLderre 

£nT«>lope 

Corkware 

Carding  (wool) 

Machine 

Mtuerml  water 

>1'>ar-milla 

Ol 


Average 

wageaof 

men. 


16  42 


16 
08 
02 
60 
02 
02 
8  75 
8  22 
4  02 
4  69 
3  75 
3  75 


8  75 

4  02 

5  63 


Average 
wages  of 
women. 


$2  14 


2  10 
268 


Nature  of  manof actures, 
employmentf  &o. 


228 


2  14 
2  46 
1  68 


Porcelain 

Salt-refinery 

IMaying'Caraa .... 

Candle 

Tiling 

Straw  hat 

Hottiery 

Stucco ^... 

Sugar-refinery  ... 
Hog-slaughtering 
I'aper  hangings  . . 

Terra  cotLa 

Wadding 

Wairon 

Oil-cloth 

Tool 

Match 


Average 

wages  of 

men. 


$3  70 
8  22 


02 
02 


8  48 

3  86 

4  20 
4  29 
4  82 
4  62 


5  30 
8  75 

6  70 
4  28 


Average 
wageaof 
women. 


$188 


2  01 


848 
2  01 


206 

2  14 


III. — FOUNDBIES,  MAOHINESHOPS  AND  IBON-WOBKS  IN  DeNMABK. 
Wage*  paid  per  week  of  60  houre  in  foundriee^  machine-shops  and  iron-works  in  Copenhagen. 


DescriptioB  of  employment. 


Ttaemitka  .. 
Formera .... 
BUcksmitha 
Boll«r«aiitht 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


4  74 

5  58 
4  20 
3  00 


Coppersmitha 
Macninlsts  .. 
Metal  tamers 
Joiners 


Average 


$4  74 
4  66 
402 
402 


IV.^Olass-wobkebs  in  Denmabk. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  CO  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Copenhagen. 


Description  of  employment. 

Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

Average 
wages. 

Workman 

|4» 

16  40 

$5  66 

VI. — ^Railway  ehplotj^s  in  Denmabk. 

3 f ages  paid  per  year  to  railwag  employes  (those  engaged  about  stations  as  well  as  those 
gaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  Unetiiefif  railroad  laborers,  fc. )  in  Copenhagen, 


Description  of  employment. 


OFFICX  DKPAJRMIIIT. 


Average 
wages. 


Deaoriptioii  of  employment. 


Ch'**fnof  esfch  depttttment 

CoK  (  clerks 

Aa«  i^tant  clerks  (hesldea  free  house)  — 

Appn'Otlces 

Cbir(  saperlntendent 

Ci^il  engineers 

I>rmQzhtsm«n  and  bailding  inspectors  . 
Line  inspoctors  (besides  free  house)  — 
AsMJitAnts  (besides  free  hooae) . . .' 


moon  DKPABTMXIIT. 

SaperinteBdent's  aigineer  (besides  free 

bonseaad  fael) 

CbUf  engineers 

gB^ginsew  (besidea  lioaae  ftnd  ftiel) 


01«081  00 
670  00 
848  40 
187  60 
1,608  00 
Oil  20 
536  00 
402  00 
165  80 


1.474  00 
804  00 
5J6  00 


Eroikk  depabtmbxt— Continued. 


Foreman  

Assistant.^ 

Watchman  (besides  house  and  fuel) . . . . 

Locomotive  driver  * 

Firemen* 


*  OEHBEAL  DKrABTKSHT. 


Chief  saperlntendent 

Superintendents 

Stat  ion -matiter 

Sfttion-master  at  Copenhagen 

Chief  conductor* 

Assistant  conductor  * 

Kailroad  laborers 


$536  00 
686  00 
848  40 
482  40 
289  84 


1.6^00 
1,072  00 
670  00 
048  00 
482  40 
288  44 
240  00 


'Loeocnotive  drivers  receive,  besides  wages.  $2M  -,  firemen,  46.00  cents ;  chief  conductor,  $1.40;  wid 
eondnctor,  30.50  cents  for  every  100  Danish  miles  traveled,  is  n  premium. 
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VII,— SmP-YABDS  AND  SHIP-BUIIiDINO  IN  DBNKARK. 

Wtigea  paid  per  day  of  10  kour$  in  thip-yarda^distinauiehing  hetweem  iron  and  wood  ahip- 

building — in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 


Deeoriptkm  of  employment. 

Lowest 
wagea. 

Highest 
wages. 

Average 
wagee. 

IB0H-6HIP  BUILDINO  TAHD6. 

Shipemlths per  day.. 

WorkmeD ...do.... 

$0  60 
64 

854 
824 

$0  87 

82 

622 

872 

$0  67 
56 

Bhipamithe per  week.. 

workmen .•.•••....•..•.....•••..•..«.....••.................•... do  •  • . 

402 
3  88 

WOODSH-fiHIP  BUILDKO  TABI>B. 

Ship  carpenters,  work  in  one  year:  30  weeke,  11  hoars  doily:  4  weeks. 
10  boors  daily ;  4  week^  8  hours  daily;  14  weeks,  8  hours  daily;  and 
reoeiTO  wages  per  day  for  a  working-day  of— 
11  boars nerdav.. 

1  03 

10  hoars do.... 

89 

0  hoars do .... 

M 

8  hoars .....do... 

88 

VIII. — Seamen's  wages. 

Wagee  paid  per  monih  to  eeamen  {officers  and  men) — distinguishing  between  ocean,  ooMt  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


Doaoription  of  employment. 


First  mates  in  steamers... 
Second  mates  in  steamers . 

First  engineers 

Second  engineers 

Third  engmeen 

Stewards* 

Cooks  in  steamws 

Carpenters 

Boatswains 

Sailors 

Ordinaiy  seamen 

Boys 


1 

Average 

wages. 

1 
$26  00 

20  00 

40  00 

25  00  ' 

15  00 

20  00 

18  00 

14  00 

14  00 

10  00 

9  00 

7  00 

1 

Besorlption  of  employment. 


Donkeymen 

Storekeepers..... 

Firemen 

Captains  in  sailing  vessels  t 

First  mates  in  saUing  vessels 

Second  mates  in  sailing  vessels 

Carpenters 

Sailmakers 

Cook  and  steward  in  sailing  vessels... 

Able-bodied  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Boys 


Average 
wages. 


$15  00 

15  00 

13  00 
45  00 
18  00 

14  00 

16  00 
14  00 
13  00 
11  00 

900 
5  00 


*  Stewards  in  steamers  are  generally  paid  $12  to  $14,  bat  are  allowed  to  sell  refreshments  on  which  a 
profit  is  made;  otherwise,  120. 
tFive  per  cent,  allowance  on  gross  freight;  otherwise,  $45. 

IX. — Shop  waoes. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  10  hours  per  dag,  in  shops,  wholestUe  or  retail,  to  males  and 

females,  in  Copenhagen,  j)enmark. 


Description  of  employment. 


Clerks  in  wholesale  and  retsil  stores , 

Female  clerks 

Clerks  in  retail  grocery  stores* 

Apprentices,  per  year* 

*Inolading  board. 


Avwage 
wages. 


$60  00 

12  to  26 

10  70 

14  80 
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X.— Household  waobs  in  towns  and  cities  in  Denmark. 

Wm^mpaidper  month  to  kounMold  §ervant$  (towns  and  oities)  in  oUg  of  Copenhagen  amd 

other  towne  in  Denmark. 


D^tflripttan  of  cnployment. 


/fitiU0i^. 


Ayw^ 

wages. 

18  04 

6  70 

586 

5  36  f 

800 

6  70 

870 

DocriptUm  of  flBipli^yBi6ii^ 


InthtiMonii 

CoMhmen 

HonieiTants 

Helpers 

Female  oooka 

Honaemaidt 

Wetnoraea 

Knxaea 


15  96 

488 
888 


8 
8 

8 
8 


75 
70 
76 
H 


XI. — ^AORIOULTURAL  WAGES  IN  DENMARK. 


Wa§ee  paid  per  half  year,  ae  the  ea$e  may  he,  to  agricultural  laborers  and  houeeKold 

(eountrj/)  servants  in  Denmark,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Average 
wagea. 

DeaorlpUon  of  employmeiit. 

Ayeraga 
wagea. 

Beswmtd 

$48  84 

82  60 

16  08 

804 

Femalee: 

HonaekeeiMra 

Hm  tw*miita x  ^    . .  .  *  ^ 

825  78 

BdDcra 

Butter  ana  oheeae  maken.... 

88  60 

SwT!:.:::::. :::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

16  08 

XII.— Corporation  employ^  in  Denmark. 

per  week  of  60  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark. 


Deecription  of  employment. 


at  gna-hooaea  belonging  to  the  city  of  Copenhagen 

at  the  water- worka  belonging  to  the  city  of  Copenhagen 


Loweat 


14  00 
4  00 


Hlgheet 
wagea. 


17  50 
7  60 


Average 


85  80 
580 


city  of  Copenhagen  haa  no  other  laborers  than  the  aboTo-mentioned,  bat  lata  out  ita  work  to  oon- 
ra,  who  employ  the  workmen  at  the  rates  fciren  in  thla  report. 

wacea  paid  to  all  other  offlciala  employed  by  the  corporation  of  Copenhagen  are  aaalogona  with 
of  tne  QoTemmeut  departmenta  and  officea. 


XIII.— Government  departments  and  offices. 

Wapes  paid  per  year  to  employes  in  Oovemment  departments  and  ofices  (etolusive  of  trades- 
men and  laborers)  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 


Description  of  employment. 


ClYIL  ovncBis. 

'of  department* 

of  olBco* 

clerkf 

a * 

[The  aalaiiea  of  the  aboTe*mentioned  officials  vary  for  the  lower  gradea  of 
~  I  between  $215  and  |485;  for  the  higher  grades,  soch  as  chief  of  office,  be- 
kfMOandll.aooperyear.   The  established  rule  is  that  the  salary  is  increaaed 
to  8185eTery  Are  years.] 

COUKTB. 

ooori  Judges* 

j«d<es  in  Copenhagen  * 

/■dgaa  aad  Joatioea  in  other  towns  and  citiea  in  Denmark  I 

^i—^^^^^^^—^^^^^^—^-^         ■■■'  ■  -■  ^^^p^^-. 

'Increaae  for  erery  fire  years'  serrioe,  $135. 
t  Ittcresse  for  every  Art  years'  serriee,  $55. 
:  Inoreaae  for  erery  flve  years*  aeiriee,  $80  to  $185. 


Lowest 


$1,400  00 
858  00 
420  00 
815  00 


1,606  00 
860  00 
750  00 


Highest 
wages. 


$1,825  OO 

1,200  00 

760  00 

825  OO 


8,150  00 
1,280  00 
1,825  00 


\ 
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xrv.— Trades  and  labor  in  oovkrnmbnt  employ. 

Wages  paid  hjf  ike  day  of  10  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Oovemment  employ  (navy- 
yard*)  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 


DMcription  of  employment 

Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

/l&mAntAm . 

$0  55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 

to  71 

JToinom  ......................................................................... 

Tl 

Blii^*kttmithii -r,,.TT---T - 

71 

HocbiDiAts 

1  00 

LockAinithe............... 

70 

Bailiuakers - 

71 

Workmen......... 

71 

Lftborera .......... 

. 

58 

^Workmen  at  the  nayy-yard  have  permanent  employment,  and  receive,  besides  the  above  wages,  tools 
and  cheap  bonse  rent,  say  $37.50  per  annum ;  also  a  pension  and  discharge  when  sick  and  too  old  to 
work.    Tnelr  appointment  is  for  lire. 

XV.— Printers  and  printing  offices. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  GO  hours  to  printers  {composiiors,  presswion, 

proof-readers,  4'c,)  in  Copenhagen,  Venmark, 


Description  of  employment 


Compositors 

Pressmen *. 

Printers 

Proof-readers 

FKMALXS 

OirU 


Lowest 

Highest 

wages. 

wages. 

$5  80 

$5  40 

540 

6  70 

'4  80 

800 

7  00 

800 

2  14 

240 

Average' 
▼ages. 


$5  4$ 
605 
640 
7  80 


2M 


PORTUGAL. 

The  report  from  Oonsnl-General  Francis  recites  the  general  conditions 
and  rates  of  wages.  Wages  in  Portugal  are  very  low  compared  with 
those  in  the  United  States,  and  even  with  those  in  England  and  France. 
The  hours  of  labor  may  be  stated  as  running  from  sunrise  to  sunset^ 
with  two  hours  for  meals  and  rest.  The  Portuguese  working  classes, 
as  a  rule,  are  temi)erate,  industrious  and  economical.  Women  in 
Portugal,  as  in  most  other  European  countries,  do  their  share  of  active 
labor,  working  as  stevedores  and  at  other  outdoor  work  as  well  as  in 
the  fields.  Out  of  a  population  of  4,500,000,  only  185,000  are  mechanics 
and  artisans,  the  great  bulk  of  the  working  classes  being  employed  in 
primitive  labor. 

The  wages  earned  in  and  around  Lisbon  are  given  as  follows:  General 
trades,  60  to  80  cents  per  day,  some  lunning  up  to  $1.25  in  exceptional 
cases,  and  others  being  as  low  as  50  cents. 

Women  coal-carriern  at  the  docks  earn  30  cents  per  day,  while  male 
coal-heavers  receive  80  cents;  male  laborers,  30  to  40  cents  per  day. 

Agricultural  laborers,  per  day,  without  board :  Males,  16  to  35  cents ; 
females,  10  to  20  cents. 

Ootton  mills,  11  hours  per  day :  Male  operatives,  first  class  60  cents, 
ordinary  32  cents  per  day ;  women  operatives,  by  the  piece,  40  to  60 
cents ;  children  under  14  years,  14  cents. 
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Wooleu  mills,  11  lioar8x>er  day  :  First-class  operatives,  66  cents,  and 
onlinar>'  oiieratives,  45  cents ;  women,  27  cents;  and  children,  12  cents. 

These  wages,  being  for  Lisbon  and  vicinity,  are  higher  than  the  wages 
paid  elsewhere  in  Portugal. 

As  a  whole,  says  Mr.  Francis,  the  laboring  people  of  Portugal  are 
in  bnmble  circumstances,  but  seem  content  with  the  compensation  they 
get.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  climate 
of  Portugal,  the  working  classes  do  not  require  clothing,  fuel,  and  animal 
AkkI  in  the  quantities  which  are  necessary  for  similar  classes  in  the 
colder  and  damper  climates  of  England  and  Germany. 

The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  recapitula- 
t>  rv  statements  for  all  countries,  are  about  the  same  as  in  Oermany  and 
Belgium. 

In  connection  with  Portugal,  an  interesting  report  will  be  found  on 
tbe  state  of  labor  in  the  Azores,  and  although  not  of  consequence  as 
aflecting  general  results,  it  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  this  work, 
and  Ck)nsul  Dabney,  for  the  care  taken  in  the  preparation  of  his  sta- 
tistics, is  entitled  to  much  credit. 


EfJROPEAIV  TURKEY. 

Turkey  is  not  usually  considered  in  a  comparison  of  the  labor  condi- 
tioiisof  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  nations,  but  the  trades 
and  industries  of  the  country  are  of  consequence  in  a  review  of  the  gen- 
eral labor  conditions  ot  Europe. 

For  many  reasons — the  want  of  official  statistics  heretofore,  and  the 
consequent  freshness  of  the  subject  being  the  principal — the  report  by 
CoDsal  General  Heap,  of  Constantinople,  is  of  much  interest. 

The  great  cost  of  internal  communication  in  Turkey  and  the  lack  of 
highways,  railways  and  waterways  have  had  the  effect  of  localizing 
iudastries  ;  hence  each  community  has  conditions  of  trade  peculiar  to 
itself.  While  wages  are  comparatively  high  in  Constantinople  and 
other  large  cities,  they  are  extremely  low  in  distant  villages  and  rural 
districts. 

The  consul-general  says  that  the  working  classes  are  steady  and 
indastrious,  especially  the  Mussulmans  and  Armenians,  among  whom 
drankenness  is  almost  unknown.  The  food  of  the  laborers  is  simple 
and  frugal,  such  workmen  as  porters,  farm-hands,  stevedores,  gardeners, 
&c.,  being  satisfied  with  coarse  bread,  dried  salted  fish,  common  cheese, 
curdled  milk,  and  the  cheaper  vegetables  and  fruit.  Meat  is  very  rarely 
indulged  in,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  is  a  luxury. 

With  the  exception  of  guilds  for  the  protection  of  trades  from  over- 
crowding, there  are  no  labor  organizations,  and  strikes  are  very  rare. 
The  trade  guilds  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  co  operative 
societies  for  mutual  benefit. 

The  nature  of  these  trade  organizations  is  described  by  the  consul- 
general,  that  of  the  hamals  (porters)  being  given  as  an  illustration. 
E«ich  quarter  of  the  city  and  suburbs  has  its  own  porters,  all  being 
under  one  head  or  chief,  who  is  recognized  by  the  Government,  and  who 
buys  his  place.  The  chief  pays  to  the  Government  the  taxes  of  all 
the  members.  The  members  cnn  only  work  in  their  assigned  quarters, 
and  the  total  earnings  for  each  day  are  divided  pro  rata.    In  cases  of 
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sickuefis  or  disability  of  any  kind  they  relieve  each  other.  The  hamalg 
are  mostly  all  natives  of  distant  Asiatic  provinces,  and  the  members 
are  assisted  in  visiting  their  homes,  which  they  do  every  two  or  three 
years.  The  hours  of  labor  in  Turkey  are  fix)m  daylight  to  one  hour  be- 
fore  sunset,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.  The  weekly  wages  of  the  general 
trades  in  Constantinople  are  about  the  same  as  those  which  prevail  in 
the  large  cities  of  continental  Europe ;  higher  if  anything. 

In  Turkey,  where  everything  is  accomplished  by  hand,  manual  labor 
is  necessanly  in  demand  to  accomplish  that  which  is  done  by  machinery 
elsewhere.  Turkish  women  are  employed  in  certain  districts  in  raising 
silkworms  and  weaving  carpets,  but  the  greater  number  are  engaged 
in  agriculture,  where  they  take  the  place  of  the  men  who  are  doing  mili- 
tary service,  or  who  are  acting  as  porters,  teamsters,  &c.,  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  The  difference  between  the  Turkish  and  other  European 
female  farm-workers  is  that  the  former  work  on  their  own  farms,  never 
living  out,  while  the  latter  do  both.  Turkish  women  are  also  employed 
as  domestics,  and  in  silk  and  woolen  factories.  Their  work,  however, 
is  generally  done  at  home.  Their  wages  are  very  low,  about  one-half 
those  paid  to  men. 


RUSSIA. 


The  labor  conditions  of  Eussia  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  ][>ecnliar  to 
that  Empire. 

From  the  nature  of  the  governmental  and  social  systems  of  Kussia, 
as  well  as  of  the  heterogeneous  and  segregated  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  labor  unions  are  unknown.  It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind 
that  labor  in  Bussia  should  not  be  gauged  by  the  standards  of  other 
countries.  Although  the  legal  abolition  of  serfdom  tends  to  assimilate 
Eussian  labor  to  continental  standards,  the  feudal  relationship  of  the 
employed  to  their  employers  still  survives  to  an  extent  which  makes 
intelligent  comparison  difficult  through  excessive  contrast. 

Wages  throughout  Eussia  are  much  lower  than  those  which  rule  in 
continental  Europe.  It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  average  rates  for  the 
general  industries,  but  those  paid  in  some  of  the  principal  industries 
will  be  found  in  the  tabulated  forms. 

In  regard  to  women's  wages.  Consul  Eawicz,  of  Warsaw,  reports  that 
girl  assistants  in  artificial-flower  factories  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
month;  if  boarded  they  must  work  15  to  18  hours  per  day.  Women 
flower-makers  earn  $3  per  month  of  9  working  hours  per  day,  without 
board,  but  exceedingly  expert  workers  earn  from  $7  to  $9  per  month. 
In  bookbinding  establishments  women  receive  from  $2.50  to  $3  per 
month.  In  paper-box  factories  girls  earn  $1  per  week;  girls  engaged 
in  printing  labels  $5  per  month,  holidays  deducted.  Eetouchers  in  pho- 
tographing establishments  earn  from  $15  to  $17.50  per  month.  In 
toUet-soap  and  perfume  factories  girls  earn  from  90  cents  to  $1.50  per 
week.  Chair  polishers  in  furniture  factories  receive  37J  cents  i)er 
day.    Women  laboring  in  tanneries  receive  16  cents  for  10  hours'  labor. 

Women  engaged  in  house  and  shop  work,  living  in  the  premises,  work 
generally  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  going  to  bed  at  12 
o'clock  and  getting  up  at  G  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  repoit  from  the  consul-general  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Stanton^ 
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covering  the  agencies  of  Gronstadt,  Eevel,  and  Eiga,  is  as  complete  as 
was  possible  under  the  circamstauces. 

In  the  largest  rope  and  cordage  factory  in  St.  Petersbarg,  this  being 
a  leading  industry  in  Russia,  the  workers  earn  from  29  cents  to  55  cents 
per  day  of  10  hours,  with  lodging  and  fuel  in  the  factory. 

In  the  leading  glass  works  the  laborers  earn  from  $57.60  to  $86.40  per 
annum,  with  fcKKl  and  lodging  in  the  works.  This  system  of  feeding 
add  lodging  employes  in  the  factories  prevails  in  Russia-.  Its  object  is 
doubtless  twofold,  viz,  to  provide  steady  workers,  and  to  hold  men  aloof 
from  rival  industries,  as  well  as  to  preserve  a  certain  amount  of  secrecy 
about  the  works.  It  naturally  involves  the  almost  complete  depend- 
ence of  the  workers  upon  their  employers.  Master- workmen  in  these 
glass  factories  earn  fh)m  $46  to  $65  per  month ;  overseers,  assorters, 
and  clerks  from  $16.80  to  $48  per  mouth. 

The  foregoing  are  given  not  only  as  illustrations  of  the  rates  of  wages 
and  different  conditions  which  prevail  in  special  industries,  but  they 
also  serve  to  show  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  anything  like  an  average. 
Wages  in  St.  Petersburg  are  regulated  more  by  individual  bargaining 
than  by  any  fixed  trade  rate.  At  present,  writes  the  consul-general, 
the  building  trades  are  very  dull,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  hire  working- 
men  at  24  cents  per  day,  although  in  brisk  times  their  wages  may  be 
reckoned  at  from  48  cents  to  58  cents  per  day. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Russia  is  as  difficult  to  average  as  the  rates  of 
wages.  Many  of  the  married  laborers  who  work  in  St.  Petersburg  liave 
their  families  living  in  villages,  while  they  themselves  live  in  the  city. 

With  free  lodging  and  fuel,  a  manufacturer  estimated  that  a  laborer 
can  live  in  St  Petersburg  on  9.6  cents  per  day.  Cotton  operatives  are 
supposed  to  consume  food  and  clothing  to  the  following  amounts  per 
month:  Men,  $4.80;  women,  $3.84;  children,  $2.88.  In  the  country 
these  operatives  have  rents  free  in  <<  barracks":  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  they  pay  about  48  cents  per  month  rental. 

The  expenses  of  a  glass- worker's  family  are  estimated  at  from  $16  to 
#24  per  month.  In  a  steam  biscuit  manufactory  a  laborer  is  able  to  live 
on  72  cents  per  week. 

Russian  employers  say  that  the  working  classes  are  intelligent,  but 
wasteful  and  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  writes  Mr.  Stanton,  is 
one  of  poverty  and  want,  and  he  gives  several  interviews  with  Russian 
workmen  of  the  better  class  in  regard  to  their  incomes  and  expendi- 
tures. 

HOW  A  METAL  TUBNEB  LIVES  IN  ST.  PETEBSBXTBa. 

Aged  45;  has  a  wife  and  2  children;  earns  72  cents  per  day  of 
11  hours ;  his  wife  earns  $2.40  per  month  sewing ;  total  income,  $254 
per  year,  estimating  on  full  time.  Expenses:  Rent,  $34.56;  food, 
$190;  clothing,  $24 j  taxes,  $2.40;  sundries,  $3.44;  total  annual 
expenses,  $254.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  average  workman  can 
make  full  time  throughout  a  year,  and  therefore  the  above  estimates 
must  be  regulated  accordingly. 

Russian  workmen,  generally  speaking,  do  not  save  anything,  most 
parents  being  supported  in  old  age  by  tbeir  children.  This  filial  de- 
votion is  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  the  Russian  laboring 
classes. 
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The  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades  in  St.  Petersburg  are  of  such  a 
discrepant  cliaracter  that  they  cannot  be  included  in  the  general  esti- 
mates for  all  Russia.  For  instance,  in  St.  Petersburg,  masons,  plas- 
terers, &c.,  are  paid  for  the  summer,  which  appears  to  be  all  there  is  of 
the  working  year  in  that  latitude,  $60,  with  board,  and  hodcarriers  and 
tenders,  $19.20,  with  board.  Plumbers  receive  $12  per  month,  with 
board;  bakers,  $9.60  per  mouth,  with  board;  cari>enters,  $43.20  for  the 
summer,  with  board ;  and  so  on  in  proportion  through  the  whole  list. 

AVERAQE  WAGES  IN  RUSSIA, 

I.— General  trades. 


Average  tragee  paid  per  week  of  72  hours. 


Oocnpations. 

*Riga. 

Warsaw. 

All  Ras^ia. 

BricklaT6n 

$4  32 
2  45 
6  72 

2  88 
6  72 

•     2  60 
4  80 

3  75 

2  60 

4  32 
230 

4  80 
528 

3  84 

3  84 

2  75 
8  8ft 
8  36 

5  76 

4  32 
480 

5  76 

3  60 
000 

4  32 

4  32 

5  76 

$4  32 

Hoocairien 

2  45 

MflAOnn           ........r,T,i.-^r^T......T^r..^.rr^rrr- 

6  72 

TfiDdora 

2  88 

PllMltTflm             r.    .,...-..-,          r-- - - 

|2  50 

2  60 

3  60 

4  61 

Tendeni ... 

2  55 

SlatTs 

4  20 

Roofers .. 

3  75 

IVnden 

2  60 

Flnmb^rs 

4  32 

AMifltMltll  -T.r ■..-, ..,r,^.. -T       ^,,,..^rr 

2  30 

CftTDenterB 

1  80 

2  25 

2  00 
8  60 

2  70 

3  00 
225 
2  37. 
1  50 
960 

3  30 

OMfltten 

3  76 

OTBXB  TRADES. 

Bakers 

2  02 

BUbcksmiths 

3  72 

Strikera 

2  72 

Bookbinders 

3  42 

Briokmakers .«. 

2  80 

Brewers 

4  C6 

Batchers 

.   2  01 

BrfMW     founders  .,,,.r^r.r--T-T t ^,».,^-.^^ T--^r.r.,..,. 

4  20 

Cabinet-makers •. 

5  76 

Confectioners  .................................................... 

3  13 

4  00 
3  00 
3  50 

2  25 

3  50 

3  36 

Cicar-makers 

6  00 

Coopers - 

3  66 

Cutlers 

3  01 

Distillers 

4  GO 

Drirers 

3  50 

Dravmen  and  teamsters ,  -r ,-,.-  ■,.,.^.  ^ .,..,-, . 

860 
8  60 
240 
432 
432 
432 
480 
7  20 
4  80 

4  80 
288 

5  76 
480 
480 
5  76 

5  76 
060 

6  00 

2  50 
288 
4  80 

3  84 

7  00 
432 
400 

3  60 

('ab  and  onniage .......r,r...... 

3  60 

Street  railway.. 

360 
200 
500 
3  00 
8  00 
3  00 
2  70 
850 

2  05 

Dvers 

3  16 

^JV«  a......  ............. a. ....a. .•■.......■. ..........a.  ......... 

Sni^TSTers 

4  66 

ISirriers 

3  66 

G  ardeners - 

3  00 

Hatters 

5  10 

8  75 

Jewelers 

4  15 

2  88 

tJthoirn*  pliers 

'4  00 
1  80 
250 

.  4  88 

3  30 

Nailmakers  (hand) 

3  65 

5  76 

Printers 

•■**■•■***      * 

5  76 

0  60 

Sadflle  and  harness  makers 

3  00 

4  SO 

2  50 

Stevedores 

2  88 

500 
3  00 
8  50 
8  60 
1  50 

4  90 

Tailors 

3  42 

5  25 

Tinsmiths 

3  06 

200 

*  The  wages  in  Riga  substantially  represent  those  of  St.  Petersburg. 
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The  foDowinf?  tables  were  compiled  by  the  consul-general  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg: 

II.— Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wofmpaid  per  month  for  12  to  13  liour^  dailj/  work  in  cotton  factorieo  or  milU  in  Suseia, 


DMeriptkm  of  employment 


COTTOK  lOLLA. 

(working  70  hoars  per  week) : 

Wagee  in  spinning  department. 

WttfOB  in  weering  department . 
Oty  and  eoontry  mUU: 

Cotton  mixers,  men  and  women. 

Scntching-room 

Giindrrs 

Sappers 

Can  tenders,  boys  and  girls 

I.ap-piec«>rs 

I>iiiwing  tenders 

Slabbing  tenders 

Intenuedlate  tenders 


1 

Average 

wages. 

(     17  20 

}        to 

(      744 

9  60 

528 

7  20  1 

0  72 

3  84 

5  28 

528 

628  1 

5  25 

628 

Description  of  employment. 


COTTON  MiLLB-Continned. 

City  and  country  mUls— Continned: 

RoTiDg  tenders 

Reelers 

Makers-ap 

Packers 

Winders   

Warpers 

Weavers 

Mccbanirs  

Foremen 

Blackamiths 

Laborers 

Dressers 

Spinners  

Piecers  


Wages  paid  in  varioue  faetoriea. 


Average 
wages. 


$5  28 
432 
8  16 
0  12 
5  28 
7  20 

5  76 
12  96 
12  96 
10  56 

528 

6  24 
12  48 

i  80 


Deacriptitm  of  empli^meat 


OLUB  FACTOBT. 

(Per  month,  10  to  12  hours  dafly.) 

Conmon  hands: 

Male* 

Female 

Olne>boilfrs* 

lica* 


Or 


irs" 


BBCCrr  AXD  CMACKKB  FACTOBT. 

▼arkmshaDda ..per  week.. 

BBOBZB  FACTOBT. 

eaater perday. 

do... 


$6  72 
4  80 
36  00 
36  10 
18  00 


2  40 


BBOKZB  FACTOBT— Continued. 


Cntteis perday. 

Gilders do... 

Common  laborers do. . . 

Grinders 


53 
29 


BOPB  AltD  COBDAGB  FACTOBT. 

(Per  week  of  60  hooza.) 

Spinners  by  band 

Spinners  bv  machine 

Layers,  reelers,  &c 

Men  attending  forming  machine . . 
Men  attending  bobbing  machine. . 

Former '. 

Common  laborers  and  boys 


Averaga 
wages. 


$1  5a 

120 

48 
1  08 


2  86 
2  02 
256 

1  96 

2  14 
1  80 
1  58 


*  Including  lodging,  light,  and  firs. 
III. — FOXmDBISS,  MACHINE-SHOPS   AND   IRON-WORKS. 


Wages  paid  per  week  ofG8  hours  in  iron  works  in  Bnssia, 


Description  of  employment 


Caaters  and  formers 

Apprentices 

Ccmmon  1a borers  in  foundry. 

Caattnjc-cleaners 

Joineift  and  model-makera... 

Lockamiths  

Locksmiths'  assiatants 

Bbcksmiths 

Strikers 

Pafntera 

Chiaelers  and  mounters 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


I 


$4 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
2 
•5 


62 
44 
28 
16 
17 
10 
61 
33 


2  «8 
61 
76 


•4 

5 


Tinsmithn 

Solderer 

Coppt^rRmith 

GriDfler  and  polisher 
Bronze- workers ...... 

Gilders L.. 

Metal-workers 

Metal-lnmers 

Metal-planers 

Laborers 


*  Piece  workers,  and  consequently  attain  so  high  an  aver^^. 


Average 

wages. 

•$570 

•6  77 

*8  84 

•4  17 

4  61 

4  OS 

4  00 

•5  47 

♦5  76 

2  16 
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IV. — Glass- woBKEBS. 

Wagti  paid  per  week  to  glaee-tcorkera  in  Bu99ia. 


Description  of  employment. 


Firemen 

Helten 

Helten*  aaaistante 

Olass-masten 

GlaBn-mMten*  MaiitMite. 
Boys 


Lowest 
wages. 


$2  40 
8  80 
1  02 

14  40 

240 

96 


Highest 
wages. 


13  84 
4  80 
288 

21  60 
a  84 
1  20 


Description  of  employment. 


Assorters 

Psokers 

Potters 

Smiths 

Grinders 

Female  packers 


Lowest    Highest 
wages. 


13  86 
102 

7  20 
4  82  ' 

8  84 
06 


$4  80 
7  20 

12  00 
6  00 
0  60 
386 


V. — Shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  etoret,  wholeedle  or  retail^  to  males  and  femalee,  in  St  Petersburg. 


Description  of  employment. 


Manager 

Bookkeeper 

Corresponding  olsrks 

Office  clerks 

Clerks 


Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

$060  00 
480  00 
884  00 
240  00 
102  00 

$2,880  00 

1,440  00 

1,200  CO 

060  00 

480  00 

Description  of  employment 


First  saleswoman  . . . 
Second  saleswolnsn  . 

Apprentice 

Artelshick  (cashier). 
Axtelshick  (porter) . . 


$168  00 

86  40 

67  60 

206  40 

48  00 


mghest 


$482  00 
144  00 
120  00 
576  00 
120  00 


VI. — Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  fnanth  to  kousekold  servants  {towns  and  oities)  in  St  Petersburg. 


Description  ot  employment. 

Cooks: 

Hale 

Female 

Butlers 

ICan  servant 

Maid  servant 


Average 
wages. 


$14  40 

4  80 

24  00 

10  20 

4  80 


Description  of  employment. 

Seamstress daily 

Coachman 

Lanndress 

Scnllery  maid 

Lady's  maid 


Average 


$0  88 

840 

445 

886 

7  20 

VII.— Agbioultubal  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agrieultwrdl  laborers  and  honsehold  (country)  servants  in  Bussia, 


Description  of  employment 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

1 

Average 
wages. 

Laborer: 

Sommer per  day.. 

Winter........... do...... 

1 

$0  60 
48 
24 

50 

1 

Laborer—Contlnned : 

Wages,  for  summer,  fh>m  March  15 

to  October  15,  with  board 

Wages,  for  winter,  fh>m  October 

15to  March  15,  with  board 

166  40 

Spring do...... 

14  40 
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VIII.— Printers  and  printino  offices. 

$h^mg  the  waget  paid  per  month  for  10  to  12  houn^  daily  work  to  printere 
{oompoaitore,  preeemen,  proof-readere,  4^0,)  in  St.  Petersburg, 


Description  of  employment. 

Arersge ' 
wage*. 

Deeoription  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

l^riatmff  office : 

$60  00  , 
28  20 

Pabllabing  honae:* 

Type-Betten,  famishing  tbemaelTes 
Tvoe-setten  (Dlaoarda) 

928  80 

TviMmMtttfira 

19  20 

Printers 

14  40 
6  00 

1 

Printer  (hand-Drees) 

14  40 

Maater  at  machine  (fast  press) 

Feeder  at  machine 

SI  00 

12  00 

Tamer  at  machine 

7  68 

These  men  have  free  lodging,  bat  feed  themselves  at  a  cost  per  month  of  $8.86. 


RECAPITUI^ATION, 


LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMPARED. 

Having  reviewed  ttk  labor  conditions  of  the  several  coontries  by  con- 
salates,  a  tabular  recapitalation  is  herewith  presented  of  the  results  by 
coontries,  by  which  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  several  nations  of  Europe 
as  averaged  from  the  returns  of  the  consuls  may  be  compared,  not 
only  with  each  other,  but  with  the  rates  of  wages  in  leading  cities  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  national  labor  statistics  for 
the  United  States  are  not  available ;  but  as  comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween representative  districts  in  Europe  and  representative  districts 
here,  these  tables  will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  labor  condi- 
tioDs  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  at  their  approximate  value. 

In  the  remarks  accompan3ing  the  following  statements  British  results 
are  principally  selected  for  comparisons,  as  English  wages  are,  generally 
speaking,  the  highest  in  Europe,  and  English  trade  conditions  have 
more  in  common  with  American  customs  and  usages  than  those  of  the 
other  countries. 
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I.— General  trades. 

Comparison  of  the  average  weelily  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades  tti  Europe  with  ti  one 

paid  in  similar  trades  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 


OcoaiMfctions. 


UUILDIMO  TBADB8. 


Brioklavera 

Hoa-oairiers . 
Haaons 

Tenders 

Plasterers  


OS 

I 

B 


$7  56 


9 


S 


94 
68 
07 
80 

Tenders '    5  27 

Slaters 7  10 

Roofers 7  35 

Tenders 4  24 

Plambers * 7  90 

Assistants 4  U9 

Carpenters 7  66 

Gas-fltters 7  06 

OTUXU  TKADK8. 


$4  21 
2  92 


4 
3 
4 

4 
4 

2 

4 


07 
15 
43 
91 
20 
28 
81 
26 


3 
G 


2  72 


4 

4 


11 
08 


Bakers 6  17 


Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers 

Brewers  — 

Bntchers 

Brass-founders 

Cabinetmakers 

Confectioners 

Cigarmakecs  

Coopers 

Cntlers 

Distillers 

Drivers 

Draymen  asdteamstciti. 

Cab  and  curiage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Jwriers , 

Gardeners , 

Hatters 


7  37 

5  30 

6  77 
*7  00 

6  85 

5  50 

7  47 
7  68 

6  84 

6  07 

7  50 
T  00 


4  00 

4  20 

3  98 

332 

4  38 
4  25 
3  43 
3  63 
3  97 
•J  90 
3  56 


5  37 

5  15 

6  09 
6  18 
8  38 

18  52 

5  80 

6  10 


2  Qi> 

3  21 

3  44 
:i  45 
5  12 

4  20 

3  78 

4  36 


4 
4 
5 
5 
7 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
7 
7 


76 
70 
07 


90 
20 
17 


5 
5 

I  7 
.♦12  00 
§  7  70 
I    6  0.3 

I    7  02 


Jewelers  8 

Laborers,  porters,  Sco 4 

Lithographers 7 

MillwrigbU (    6  97 

Nailmakers  (hand) 

Pott<«r» 

Printers 

Teacbors  pablic  schools  ...i 

Saddle  and  harness  makers  . . 

Sailmakers 

Shoemakers i 

Stevedores 8  44 

Tanners 6 

TaUers !    7 

Telecraph  operators 7 

Tinsmiths |    6 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills)  . . '    6 

If  ochinints — 

Paioters    ..   

Upholsterers 


5  21 
3  11 

4 


59 
18 
3  12 
3  60 


38 

40 
65 
5fi 
31 


'<4 


3  69 

9:> 

70 

\  3  Ki) 
3  41 

5  n 
r»n 

79 

82 


f6  74 

3  13 


33 
23 


6  34 
3  23 
5  65 

5  65 
64 
10 

3  61 

6  20 
6  07 


B 

a 


$4  56  ' 
3  22  ' 
5  22 

3  09  ' 

4  66  I 
3  02  ' 


•c 

« 


5  81 

4  72 

5  17 

5  32 
4  43 

6  64 
6  14 

85 
69 
58 
16 
06 
80 
57 
82 
47 
83 
:i5 
OO 
11 
50 


Horseshoers 6  32   3  61   5  H9 


6  24 

3  93 

7  07 
6  74 

4  84 

4  78 
6  64 

7.00 

5  70 

6  04 
2  90 
6  72 


?5  1 


5 


8 


3 

4 

4 


5  02 

\i  92 

5  4<) 

3  23 


9 

o 


a 

ee 

;   g 

i  ^ 

1   CO 


4  98 

4  97 

3  28 

5  46 
2  93 

4  07 


$3  55 

2  08 

3  78 
1 
4 
1 
4 

4 

o 

4 

2 
5 


92 

01 
82 
00 
20 
80 
11 
41 
10 


$4 

3 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 


80 
60 
80 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$5  21 

2  99 
5  27 

3  50 


5 
3 
4 


03 
40 
35 


5  00  '  Q  09 


4  80 
2,80 

4  80 

5  60 


2  99 

3  18 


5 
3 
4 
5 


18 
30 
74 
04 


4  28 


38 
29 
35 
25 
46 
31 
6  02 
5  66 

5  03 

6  28 
5  17 
5  28 

5  00 
3  95 
3  77 

3  92 

4  09 

6  15 
6  42 
6  35 

3  91 

4  <M) 


i  4  55 

)4  72 

3  18 

3  15 

4  10 
6  20 

5  87 
3  50 

3  60 

4  40 

'306 
3  64 
3  00 
3  00 

'2*26 


4  80   3  88 


4  80 
8  60 


4  00 

3  20 
6  00 
3  60 
00 
80 
40 
00 
80 


6  00 


20 
43 
68 
43 
78 
66 
92 
5  59 
84 
30 
78 
93 
02 


5 
4 


00 

40 


62 


6  84 
3  77 
5  86 
5  00 


3  80 
3  00 
5  93 
3  lU 


3  20 

4  80 
4  XO 


4  86 

5  94 


3  17 

4  85 


7  74   8  47 


5  51 
4  56 


3  hO 
3  80 


4  36 

5  81 

5  58 

6  35 
4  40 
3  95 


7  40 

4  15 

4  03 
6  75 
3  70 
3  15 


6  00 
6  40 

"4  80 
4  00 


6  35 

3  61 
5  51 
b  3(» 
2  64 

4  17 

5  03 


5  20 


4  00 

5  no 

5  60  , 
4  00  I 
3  60 


4  92 
6  36 

"44b 
3  05 


4  52 


D 


$4  32 
2  45 

6  72 
2  88 


61 
55 
20 
75 
CO 
32 

2  30 

3  30 
3  76 


o 

o 

.a 


r24  00 
10  50 
24  00 
10  50 
27  00 

15  00 
21  00 

16  50 
10  50 
•22  50 

5  70 
16  50 
18  00 


3 
2 
3 
2 
4 


72 
72 
42 
80 
06 


2  91 

4  20 

5  76 

3  36 

6  80 

3  66 

3  91 

1  4  00 

I  ■ 


4  00 

2  50 

3  60  1 

3  68 

4  40 

3  84 

2  95  { 

3  80 

3  60 

4  91 

3  16 

,  4  77 

8  00 

6  35 

4  66 

i  8  67 

4  00 

4  63 

3  (16 

1 ...... . 

3  60 

3  83 

3  90 

3  85 

4  00 

3  84 

5  10 

CI  20 

{3  48 

^4  40 

4  65 

3  7.1  j 

3  00  ,  12  00 


o 


9 

/5 


2  92   12  W 


15  00 
10  50 

16  50 

17  40 

"iesb 

15  00 
15  00 
12  00 

18  00 
12  00 


13  .'lO 

16  :.o 

24  00 

15  00 

12  50 


f  20  00 

11  00 
IH  00 
10  00 

IH  0<» 
10  00 
14  00 

12  00 
9  00 

.  16  00 
10  00 

:  14  00 
12  00 


7  (Hi 

13  00 
9  CO 

14  00 
10  Oil 

:>  00 

8  00 
10  00 
12  00 

11-15 

12  00 

10  ot» 

9  00 

io  no 
9  00 

11  00 

13  00 

16  00 

13  00 

9  00 

13  00 


18  00   13  fK) 


4  15 

2  88 

4  ^8 

3  oO 
3  05 
6  76 

5  TO 


13  50 
10  50 


rfi'   I 


-!•   I 


18  00 


11  on 

9  iH) 
IJ  00 
14  Ou 

ib  00 

13  00 


9  60  1 13  00 


5  10 
2  59 


12  00 
15  00 


2  88  1 

1  00 

3  42 
U  r»5  , 

2  9«>  ' 
2  96  ' 


18  00 


11  no 

12  00 

11  CO 

12  00 


7-12 

12  01^ 

i2  72 

11  00 

10  00 

18  »H) 

12  00 

18  00 

•About. 


tWitb  board. 


:Men. 


^  Women. 
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To  redaoe  the  foregoing  atatements  to  an  equitable  level  of  compari- 
•on  the  following  tabulation  is  given,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Enroi>e  as  compared  with  those  in  the  United 
SUtes: 

I. — General  trades. 


1 

17  00 

I 
$4  80 

4  80 

1  70 

680 

860 

420 

170 

607 

604 

886 

1  70 

420 

800 

420 

4  60 

170 

600 

860 

420 

1  70 

7  00     4  00  1 

500 

8  40  1 

4 
S 


$4  88 
245 
672 
2  88 

672 
260 
480 
8  76 
60 
82 


2 

4 
280 


4 
5 


80 
28 


4  00 

8  60 
8  40 
880 

5  00 
800 

i'M 
8  40 
8  75 
8  00 
260 
880 
420 


3  84 
8  84 
2  76 
8  84 
8  36 
76 
82 
80 
76 
60 
00 
82 
82 


1  60 

2  60 
8  60 

3  20 
6  60 

4  60 


400 
520 
520 
880 
860 

'8*26' 

520 

460 

5  76 

3  60 
860 
240 
482 
482 

4  82 
480 
7  20 
480 

4  80 
2  88 

5  76 
4  80 

4  80 

5  76 
5  76 


624  00 
10  60 
24  00 
10  50 
27  00 

15  00 

21  00 

16  50 
10  60 

22  60 
6  70 

16  50 
18  00 


IS  00 

15  00 
10  50 

16  60 

17  40 
16  00 
16  50 
16  00 
15  00 
12  00 

18  00 
12  00 


50  00 
12  00 

ii'io 

16  60 
24  00 
15  00 
12  60 

18*00 
18  50 
10  50 
24  00 


18  00 


1  600 

0  60 ; 

I 

450 

'  280 

2  60 

200 

288 

220 

480 

400 

884 

620 

625 

660 

482 

520 

400 

12  00 

15  00 
18  06 

16  00 
16  00 
20  00 
12  71 
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From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  bricklayers  and  masons 
in  Cbici|go  are  paid  very  nearly  three  times  the  wages ;  plasterers,  nearly 
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four  times  ^  slaters,  three  times;  plumbers,  nearly  three  times;  car- 
penters, twice;  blacksmiths,  twice;  bookbinders,  more  than  twice; 
brickmakers,  nearly  three  times;  brass-founders  and  cabinetmakers, 
nearly  twice;  confectioners,  twice;  cigarmakers,  nearly  three  times; 
coopers^  once  and  a  half  as  much;  draymen,  teamsters,  and  street  rail- 
way dnvers,  nearly  twice;  dyers,  more  than  twice;  engravers,  nearly 
three  times;  furriers,  twice;  horseshoers,  three  and  one-half  times; 
jewelers,  more  than  one  and  one-half  times;  laborers,  porters,  &c.,  more 
than  twice;  lithographers,  three  times;  telegraph  operators,  twice  and 
one-half;  sailmakers,  more  than  twice;  printers,  twice  and  one-half 
times;  saddlers  and  harness-makers,  more  than  one  and  one-half  times: 
stevedores,  more  than  twice  and  one-fourth  times;  tailors,  twice;  ana 
tinsmiths,  once  and  three-fourths  the  wages  paid  to  similar  trades  and 
callings  in  London. 

WAGES  IN  1878  AND  1884. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  gen- 
eral trades  in  countries  of  Europe  in  1878,  when  the  last  general  reports 
ftom  our  consuls  in  Europe  were  compiled,  as  compared  with  the  wages 
paid  in  1884,  given  in  the  present  reports.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  meagemess  of  the  statistics  of  1878  does  not  permit  of  as  full  com- 
parisons as  could  be  desired.  They  are  sufficient,  however,  to  mark  the 
general  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  eight  years.  Oomparisons 
between  the  Chicago  rates  for  both  years  are  also  given. 
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The  advance  in  wages  at  Chicago  from  1878  to  1884  presents  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  fixedness  of  wages  in  Eorope.  A  slight  advance 
in  rates,  but  still  an  important  one  when  the  relation  of  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  rate  of  wages  is  considered,  is  generally  noticeable  in 
every  country  specified  save  in  England,  where  a  genen^l  decrease  has 
taken  place. 

Passing  from  the  general  trades  to  those  industries  more  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  European  comi>etition,  we  find  that  the  difiTerenoe 
between  European  and  American  wages  becomes  less  in  proportion  to 
the  force  of  such  competition. 

II.— Faotories  and  mills. 

« 
• 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ability  of  foreign  manu£Etctures  to  infiuenc^ 

in  a  large  degree  the  wages  of  American  mill  and  factory  operatives  zh% 

following  short  statement  of  the  imports  of  foreign  textile  fiibrics  into 

the  United  States  during  the  past  year  is  present^: 

COTTON  GOODS  OF  ALL  KINPS. 

Prom  the  United  Kingdom $18,696,000 

From  Germany ^ 8,711,000 

FromFrance 8,788,000 

From  all  other  conntries 669, 000 

Total  imports  of  cotton  goods 36, 854, 000 

LIKKK  MANUFACTURES. 

From  the  United  Kingdom $16,241,000 

From  Germany 1,288,000 

FromFrance 1,197,000 

From  Belgium *. 375,000 

From  all  other  countries 637, 000 

Total  imports  of  linen  goods 19, 738, 000 

JUTE  MANUFACTUBS8. 

From  the  United  Kinffdom $3,980,000 

From  all  other  conntnee 2,691,000 

Total  imports  of  jute  goods 6,611,000 

SILK  GOODS. 

FromFrance $21,055,000 

From  England 5,745,000 

From  Germany 4,227,000. 

From  Belgium 3,833,000 

From  all  other  countries 1,904,000 

Total  imports  of  silk  goods 36,764,000 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

From  the  United  Kingdom $19,415,000 

FromFrance 15,572,000 

From  Germany 6,279,000 

From  Belgium 1,634,000 

From  all  other  countries 935,000 

Total  imports  of  woolen  goods 43,835,000 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  imports  of  cotton  goods $36,854,000 

Total  imports  of  linen  goods 19,738,000 

Total  imports  of  jute  goods 6,611,000 

Total  imports  of  silk  goods 36,764,000 

Total  imports  of  wool  goods 43,835,000 

Grand  total 143,802,000 
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The  following  statemeBt  shows  an  inorease  in  the  importation  of  Bit- 
ropean  mannfactores : 

TSXTILB  DCPOKTS  IN  1878  AND  IN  1888. 
MMinfkotniea, 


JuU 

Silk 

il 

Totete 


1878. 

1888. 

InoraMe. 

$19,088,000 

14.003,000 

1,777,000 

24,012,000 

24.820.000 

$30,854,000 

10.738,000 

0,611,000 

80,764,000 

48,835,000 

$10,021,000 

6,045,000 

4.834.000 

12,768.000 

10.600.000 

84,744,000 

143,802,000 

60,058,000 

This  increase  may  be  principally  ascribed  to  two  causes — an  increase 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with  con- 
sequent angmentation  of  their  ability  to  purchase,  and  a  redaction  in 
the  prices  of  the  imported  prodncts. 

The  textile  manafactnrers  of  Europe,  in  their  active  competition  with 
each  other  for  leading  positions  in  the  valuable  markets  of  the  United 
States,  have  brought  about  an  increased  production  and  an  annual  de- 
crease in  the  price  value  of  their  fabrics,  and  consequently  the  increase 
in  the  quantities  imported  is  relatively  much  larger  than  in  the  values. 
This  decrease  in  price  and  increase  in  quantity  have  their  influence  in 
regulating  the  wages  in  our  mills,  which  must  manufacture  fabrics  and 
place  them  on  the  domestic  market  as  cheaply  as  the  foreign  manu&ct- 
orers. 

in.— Foundries,  maohine-shops  and  ibon-wobkb. 

Either  from  the  different  labor  systems  which  prevail  in  these  indus- 
tries or  from  the  different  technical  terms  made  use  of  in  describing  the 
several  branches  of  employment,  it  is  impracticable  to  prepare  a  detailed 
comparative  table  of  the  exact  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  iron- 
works in  Euroi>e  and  in  the  United  States.  The  following  statement, 
which  gives  the  wages  as  taken  from  the  Birmingham,  HuU,  Holyhead, 
and  Newcastle  lists  (the  highest  in  Europe)  and  tiie  average  wages  paid 
in  rolling-mills  in  Chicago,  is  approximate. 

W0ekljf  wageB  in  English  iron-works  and  Ckioago  rolling-milU. 

RBWCAffiUB  ffOBOBs— oontiniud. 

BoUers $17  74 

AuisUnt  rollera 5  88 

Conl-wheelera 5  42 

Chargera 5  88 

Laborers 4  82 

BoUermen 5  64 

CRICAQO  BOLUHQ-IOLLO. 

Heatora 30  00 

Kollera 48  00 

Hookers 18  00 

Roafhera 80  00 

Catohera 24  00 

Laborera 7  90 

Chargers 10  60 

Coal-wheelera 0  00 

Steel  bjjmera 42  00 

•bldwera' helpers 18  00 


Molden $11  60 

HoldersQp 8  00 

BoUeraaakers 10  60  I 

Biretera 0  60  , 

Plaiien  and  alotters 0  60  i 

I>riUers 7  00  , 

Dreeaers 7  75  • 

Pauem-makers 11  50 

10  60  I 

* 6  25  I 


Strikers. 


BOLTHJUD. 


Holders. 


Fettlers. 


8  47 
8  25 
8  36 
407 
8  70 


■IWCA0TLB  fOBOn. 


Steel 

Pitmen 

Iron-molders ', 21 


U^erbaod  paddlers 5  52 

Rammerers 10  26 

▲xaietaiit  hammerera 8  10 


00 
00 

10  14!  Machinhto 16  5a 

00 
fiO 


Blacksmitha 15 

EDcinoeni 16 

Pamtera 15  00 


IV.— Glass-works.    V. — Mmss  and  mtning. 

The  Department's  circular  called  apou  the  consuls  to  furnish  special 
statistics  of  the  glass  and  pottery  and  mining  industries  of  Europe,  and 
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the  results  have  been  shown  in  the  preceding  summary  by  countries. 
Ko  corresponding  statistics  being  available  as  to  these  industries  in  the 
United  States,  a  comparison  between  the  home  rates  and  those  of 
Europe  is  found  impracticable. 

VI.— Eailway  waqes. 

Wages  paid  per  toeek  to  railwajf  employ^  (thoee  employed  about  etatione  as  well  as  those 
on  the  loeomoUves  amd  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  jx.)  in  Europe  and  in  ike  United 
States, 


DMCriptloii  ot  employment. 


LocomotiTa  tnglneen 

Firemen 

Clerks 

Switchmen 

Tnckmen 

lAboren 


London 

Mid 

LlTerpool. 

Franoe. 

Gei^ 
many. 

Ans- 
tria. 

Bel- 
gium. 

Den- 
mark. 

$8  00 
600 
6  75 
6  75 
460 
460 

Hol- 
land. 

Ig60 
1^26 
6  00 
6  75 
4  45 
445 

16  60 
4  80 
420 
4  20 
8  76 
8  90 

♦7  70 
686 
600 
4  81 
846 
481 

$6  16 

$7  80 
4  20 

1 

$7  44 
456 
600 
860 
2  58 
8  12  1 

685 
3  00 
8  00 

4  20 
4  00 
420 

Chi- 
cago. 


$27  00 
15  00 
12  Of 
15  06 

8  70 

9  00 


It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  Chicago  railway  engineers 
(called  engine-drivers  in  Europe)  get  three  tiuies  the  highest  wages 
in  Denmark,  the  highest  paid  in  this  class  in  Europe,  and  nearly  five 
times  the  wages  paid  in  Austria,  the  lowest  on  the  list.  Firemen  are 
paid  on  the  Chicago  railroads  from  twice  and  one-half  to  nearly  four 
times  the  wages  paid  in  Europe ;  clerks,  twice  to  three  times ;  trackmen 
and  laborers,  about  twice ;  and  switchmen  from  twice  and  one-half  to 
four  times. 

vn.— Ship- YARDS  and  sHip-suiLDiNa. 

For  lack  of  statistics  concerning  the  rates  of  wages  in  American 
ship-yards — the  returns  from  New  York  and  Chicago  only  specifying 
ship-carpenters,  who  appear  as  receiving  $12  in  the  first  city  and  $15 
in  the  latter  city  per  week^  and  calkrrs,  who  receive  $11  and  $15  in  the 
respective  cities — ^no  detailed  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the 
wages  paid  in  ship-yards  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  leading  iron-ship  builders  on  the  Delaware  having,  however,  kindly' 
furnished  -a  detailed  list  of  the  wages  paid  in  his  y wd,  a  special  com- 
parison with  European  wages  in  the  same  industry  is  herewith  pre- 
sented. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  ship-yards  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 


Deooriptian  of  employment 

On  the 
Tyne. 

On  the 
Clyde. 

On  the 
Delaware. 

IPoremen  .- 

$38  06 

jiPon*motQ9TV  ..•••.....>......•.....■•.•...•■••.••■•.>....•••.•.•■■•.. 

12  24 

Brana-molden - 

10  98 

IfachinUta.  beat 

17  42 

17  42 

16  50 

12  00 

Fitters  ....' r 

8  15 

6  80 
8  03 

7  78 
650 

8  51 

14  00 

Painters 

766* 

7  11 
700 
485 
766 

13  50 

Joinors 

12  72 

Blacksmiths 

13  50 

Helpers - 

9  00 

Carpenters 

14  22 

CoDuersmiths ■> 

12  24 

Boiler-makers 

12  00 

Ki voters 

8  03 
632 

12  00 

Ilolders-in 

8il0 

Flango-tnmers 

16  02 

Rnvs  uo4or  instniotion 

7  02 

Ijaborers 

523 
8  51 

3  80 

7  22 

Pattern-makers 

14  64 

Apprentioes 

4  60 

PInmbers 

8  75 
686 

Biffffors 
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The  ship-building  wages  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  are  here- 
with exhibited: 


week  in  Bk^^arda — dUtinguUhing  between  iron  and  wood  ship-huilding^in 

JCurope. 


D— miylluii  of  employment. 

Gormaay. 
(Bremen.) 

Bclgivm. 

(Ant- 
werp.)* 

France. 

(Mar. 

aeiUea.) 

Holland. 

(Am- 
sterdam.) 

Denmark. 
(Copen- 
hagen.) 

United 
States. 

IKUI-fiHIP  BUILDING. 

ShSDirrlrhtii 

$5  40 
428 
800 
605 
888 
888 
888 
888 
428 
540 
428 
2  85 
885 

$5  21 
6  14 

$8  40 
800 

$4  02 
4  02 

$14  22 

J  oiBen 

12  72 

Poremaa 

28  00 

IroB'lSnlAhen 

521 

5  21 

6  21 
488 
428 
428 
621 

7  20 
720 
720 
7  20 
600 

402 
4  02 
4  02 
402 
402 

14  Of 

Tnmon , 

PlaBfnn  „ 

14  00 
14  00 

RiTeffra 

12  00 

fHaeknnlths 

13  50 

Striken 

0  00 

Bn«e-flniab«n 

720 

402 
402 
402 

12  24 

TiiiMnitba 

12  24 

C«lk«n»   ... 

402 
8  70 
5  14 
8  80 
483 

Paint4>r* 

13  5$ 

Pwttem-mAkera. 

4*02 
8  88 

14  84 

Loborerii ..............  ^ .. . 

202 
4  21 
8  85 

640 

18  80 

4  28 

400 

7  22 

UnttT*  

TooT-BMken 

............)--- 

wooDm  sam. 
Shipwrlffhto 

780 

805 
10  22 
805 
605 
480 
806 

628 
800 
628 

8  18 

15  00 

^^■afTTi  ■  m^tM^^  ..........  ...... 

ToreBen 

.. 

CanenteTS 

7  80 

8  18 

16  00 

PalBten 

8  57 
428 
800 
8  67 
4  28 
6  40 

......... ...| 

Joiners 

ICaotand  apor  makers 

Phmbem 

885 

628 

8  18 

15  00 

1 

it|af>kmiltha 

800 

600 

............|...... ...... 

'BI«nkTa 

805 

v"^*"  ■• • • 

qOwy»ni 

5  40 
540 
8  57 

•  •  •  . 

IfaolilDe-Bieii , 

...•.••••... 

848 

408 

*  No  spedfloatiotts  given  aa  to  steel  or  iron. 


IX.— Shop  wAass. 


Owing  to  the  great  differences  between  store  and  shop  keeping  in 
Bniope  and  in  the  United  States,  it  is  almost  impossible,  with  the  returns 
at  hand,  to  give  full  and  satisfactory  comparative  statistics.  The  fol- 
lowing table  may,  however,  be  of  interest : 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  stores  and  shops  in  Europe  and  in  ihe  United  States, 


Deaorfptlon  of  employment. 


Drj-gooda  derka  (males)  . . 
Dry -icooda  olerka  (femalea) 


Oanh-boys 


(retail) 
(males) 


Leeds. 

Germany. 

$5  80 
886 
2  00 

•8  60 
860 

Bniaaela. 

Bheims. 

Vienna. 

$7  00 

$6  00 
260 

$8  85 
208 

$8  00 

250 
1  20 
550 
700 

250 

186 

*2  60 

000 

•2  28 

•2  50 
8  00 

*  7emalM.    In  Xorope  retail  abops  are  nanally  Attended  by  femalea. 


$15  00 

7  50 

8  00 
7  26 

15  00 
24  00 
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X. — Household  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  lumeekold  aervants  {towna  and  diies)  in  Europe  and  in  the  Unitod 

Siatee. 


DeMvlptioxi  of  employment. 


Servant  girls . 
Wemen  oooka 


1 

• 

(1 

Srf 

2 

ll 

a 
1 

?! 

^ 

> 

o 

$6  75 

16  80 

$7  00 

$3  00 

5  78 

380 

600 

6  86 

I 


fl4  •• 


XV.— Pbintbes  and  feinting  offices. 

statement  of  the  wages  paid  per  week  toprintere  (oompotitore,  presemenf  proof  readers,  ^e.) 

til  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 


Deeertptlon  of  empkyymeDi. 


• 

• 

Q 

9 

'O 

P 

J 

1 

,  $0  78     $6  00 

liakere-np i 

Impoeere I 

Compoeiton 9  60  i    6  00 

Stereotypen ;    9  50  .    6  00 

Pressmen 8  24  j    5  00 

Feeders  on  printing  presses  (fe- 
males)  1 2  00 

Bookbinders >    8  76 

Pa^rs  in  bindery  (femsles) I    8  30 

Sewers  In  bindery  (females) 

Feeders  on  niling  maohines  (fe- 
males)  

Watobmen 

Hessengers 

Laborers 

Hecbanios,  genaral 

litbograpbers 

Engrarers 

Sleoiro^jrpers 

Typefounders 


I 


$8  90 


5  80  I  $8  40 


380  I    7  63 


I 


.  I 


6  80 
4*63 


2  03 
7  24 


7  58 


a  81 
3  81 
6  00 


630 


288 


6  79 


$7  24 

"7*24 


8  86 
660 


70 


484 


$7  00 


480 


640 
240 


$7  20 


$2100 


7  60       18  00 


480 

1  60 
420 


21  00 


280 


8  20 


21  00 
24  00 
21  00 
18  00 


$36  44 
34  00 
2160 
19  20 
21  12 
19  30 

900 
19  20 

12  00 

11  04 

800 

13  60 
900 

12  00 
19  20 


It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  wages  of  compositors,  proof-readers  and 
stereotypers  are  alike  in  London,  the  readers  and  stereotypers  in  the 
United  States  are  paid  much  more  than  the  compositors.  A  compara- 
tive eqoality  is  observable  in  the  wages  of  this  industry  throughont 
Europe,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  most  countries  they  rule  higher 
than  in  the  other  trades.  The  following  statement  of  a  very  intelligent 
and  representative  printer,  as  given  by  Consul  Potter,  is  of  interest. 

J  — ■ F.  G ,  a  printer  in  Cfrefeld,  is  44  years  of  age ;  has  a 

wife  and  six  children ;  foreman  in  a  newspaper  composition  room } 
has  been  29  years  in  the  printing  business ;  wages  of  compositors 
in  Grefeld,  from  $3.57  to  $5.71  per  week ;  in  nearly  all  of  the  places 
in  Prussia  printers  are  paid  by  the  piece ;  the  regular  rate  for  piece- 
work is  17  cents  per  1,000  ens,  and  double  that  rate  for  rule  and 
figure  work ;  1,000  German  ens  are  equivalent  to  500  English  ems. 
Gompositors  can,  on  an  average,  set  up  from  12,000  to  15,000  ens 
per  day  of  9J  hours  work.    Proof-readers  receive  per  week  irom 
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$6.42  to  $7.14.  Pressmen,  on  hand-machines,  earn  from  $3.57  to 
$4.28,  and  pressmen  who  have  charge  of  steam  presses,  $7.14  per 
week.  Foremen  of  composition  rooms  are  usually  paid  $8.56  x>er 
week.    A  printer's  days  work  throughout  Prussia  is  9^  hours. 

Compositors  and  pressmen  with  tkmilies  find  it  very  difficult  to 
live  upon  their  wages,  unless  their  wives  can  earn  something  bj 
working  in  some  other  business,  such  as  winding  and  warping  in 
silk  manufactories.  This  is  possible  in  Grefeld,  but  in  other  towns 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  find  employment,  and,  as  a  result,  printers 
with  families  have  a  very  hard  tussle  for  existence.  Never  knew 
a  German  printer  who  had  a  family  who  was  able  to  save  a  pennji 
Unmarried  printers,  of  course,  get  on  very  well.  Compositors  in 
Germany  are  not  of  a  roving  character,  but  generally  remain  in 
one  x)osition  during  their  lives.  Oompositors  are  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  Germany's  workmen^  Compositors'  apprentices  receive  72 
cents  per  week  for  the  first  year;  second  year,  96  cents;  third  year, 
$1.20 ;  and  fourth  year,  $1.43  cents  per  week,  and  find  themselves. 
Pressmen's  apprentices  receive  24  cents  per  week  more  than  com- 
positors' apprentices. 

PRICES  OF   THE  NECESSARIES  OF   LIFE. 

The  next  obvious  basis  for  a  comparison  is  the  purchasing  power  ol 
the  wages  earned  in  the  several  countries. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  cheapness  of  living  in  Europe  mor« 
than  equalizes  the  lower  wages  there  paid. 

•In  the  volume  on  labor  in  Europe,  published  by  this  Department  in 
1878,  it  was  shown  that  the  prices  of  food  in  the  United  States  were 
actually  lower  than  in  Europe,  and  that  the  working  classes  in  the 
United  States  could  purchase  more  and  better  aliment  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, than  the  working  classes  of  any  country  in  Europe.  The  contrary 
impression  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  working  people  of  Europe 
live  more  cheaply  than  the  working  people  of  the  United  States,  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages  is  greater 
than  the  purchasing  power  of  similar  wages  here.  It  appears  from 
the  reports  hereto  annexed  that  the  American  workingman  consumes 
more  and  better  food  than  the  mechanic  or  laborer  abroad,  and  that  th« 
eost  of  this  food  is  as  smAll  in  the  United  States  as  in  Europe. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  retail  prices  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  food  consumed  by  the  laboring  classes  in  seven  European  conn- 
tries,  and  of  the  same  articles  in  New  York,  Chester,  Pa.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  Chicago.  The  European  statistics  are  compiled  from  the  consular 
reports,  and  those  for  the  United  States  have  been  kindly  supplied  by 
the  same  person  who  furnished  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  cities  named : 
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It  should  be  borue  in  mind,  in  making  a  comparison,  that  the  better 
classes  of  food,  the  beef,  mntton,  veal,  butter  and  rice,  are  not  only  for 
the  most  part  cheaper  in  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States  than  in 
Europe,  but  they  are  here  daily  necessaries  for  the  table  of  the  better 
grade  of  skilled  workmen,  rarely  absent  from  some  one  meal  of  th<^  day, 
and  often  present  at  the  morning  and  evening  meal;  while  the  concur- 
rent testimony  is  that,  even  to  the  best* paid  working  classes  of  Europe 
they  are,  in  the  main,  luxuries  which  are  seldom  enjoyed;  so  that,  as 
far  as  meats  of  all  kinds  are  concerned,  especially  fresh  meats  and  ham, 
they  can  be  passed  over  as  of  little  comparative  value.  The  lower 
classes  of  Europe  usually  eat  dark  or  black  bread,  so  that  even  wheat 
flour  and  wheat  bread  may  be  set  aside  with  the  meats  as  furnishing  no 
sufficient  basis  for  comparison. 

Besides  this,  several  articles  which  are  staples  of  food  in  Continental 
Europe,  the  garbanzosov  chick-peas  of  Spain,  thejiofeata,  or  coarse  corn- 
meal  with  bran,  of  Italy,  the  blood  puddings  of  (Germany,  and  the  like, 
are  not  found  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States ;  so  that,  outside  of 
England,  where  the  food  supplies  approximate  in  kind  and  degree  to 
those  of  this  country,  there  is  but  little  left  in  common  whereby  to  make 
comparisons  between  the  food-purchasing  power  of  wages  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

The  working  classes  of  Europe  live  mainly  on  black  or  rye  bread, 
potatoes,  cheap  coffee  and  tea,  vegetable  soups;  and  lard  and  oliveoil 
of  a  low  grade  take  the  place  of  butter. 

As  to  quality,  the  contrast  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of 
bread  and  breiadstuffs  extends  to  many  other  items  of  the  list.  The 
coffee  of  the  poorer  classes,  for  instance,  is  not  only  of  a  lower  class, 
but  is  largely  adulterated  with  chicory  and  fortified  by  a  so-called  '^cof- 
fee-essence." Gonsul  Smith  of  Mayence  reports  an  instance  of  a  laborer 
at  Mayence,  earning  50  cents  a  day  on  which  to  maintain  himself,  a  wife 
and  five  children,  who  buys  among  other  things  *'a  package  of  'surro- 
gate coffee,'  which  lasts  about  two  weeks,"  and  which  costs  2}  cents. 

The  standard  noonday  meal  of  the  workingmen  of  Mayence  is  thus 
given  by  Consul  Smith :  Potatoes  and  a  little  meat  with  pt^as  or  beans 
oooked  together  in  the  form  of  a  thick  soup,  to  which  a  little  green  cab- 
bage or  lettuce  is  sometimes  added.  This  dish  they  eat  day  after  day 
with  very  little  change  in  the  character  of  its  contents  or  in  the  manner 
of  its  preparation.  This  is  the  dinner  eaten  at  his  work ;  the  food  of  the 
wives  and  children  at  hoqie  is  said  to  be  cheaper  and  less  nutritious. 

The  following  statement  of  food  products  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Ejugdom  during  the  year  1883  will  show  how  much 
the  people  there  depend  upon  this  country  for  the  necessaries  of  life: 


Articles. 


I    Qfumtlty.    I     Valne. 


U:t6  MdlBMls: 

Horned  oattie  .V namber. 

Sheep • do... 

All  other  IIto  Milnufcln 


Total  UTelbod-aaimals. 


Wheat bushels. 

Wheet  floor barrels. 

ir«4<*»»  eom boshels. 

Bread  and  UJicaits .pounds. 

Bushels. 


Barley 


Rye 

Ail  other  breadskaflb 

Total  breadstnlb  .. 


do. 


76,000  I  $7,602,000 

83,000  !    678,000 

!     10,000 


05,267,000 

6, 717, 000 

30.011,000 

453,000 

137.000 

60,000 


8.290.000 


73, 0i?0,  000 

35. 231. 000 

20,512,000 

39.000 

114,000 

46.000 

670.000 


129, 022, 000 
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Artiolee. 


JPnrisioiiit 

•Baoon ponndi.. 

Huns.... ...do.... 

IPresb  b66f do.... 

Beef  (Mdted  or  cored) do.... 

Battor....... ..................................................... do.... 

Cheese do 

Ctmdenied  milk 

Fiahof  aUkiDdt 

L«rd pounds.. 

Canned  meftte 

Fresh  mntton pounds.. 

Oysters 

Pork pounds.. 

All  other  provisions 


Totsl  proTialons 


Grand  totsl  of  food  supplies 


Qnantlty. 


212.464,000 
S7.645.000 
88.071,000 
28.127.000 
4.817,000 
01,582,000 


67,170,000 

"i*  183,000 

'iOh'082,666 


Talae. 


$28,845,000 

4,671,000 

8, 161, 000 

2,605,000 

905,000 

10.210,000 

48,000 

2,002.000 

7,941,000 

3,677,000 

182.000 

871.000 

1,533.000 

70.000 


71.221,000 
206,533,000 


As  illuBtxatiiig  the  dietary  of  the  British  working  classes,  two  ex- 
tremes may  be  taken,  viz,  an  artisan  in  Birmingham,  who  earns  from 
$7.20  to  $8.40  per  week  at  his  trade,  and  whose  wife  and  children  also 
work,  the  total  income  of  the  fkmily  amoanting  to  about  $583  i>er  annam, 
as  representing  the  most  fAvorable  conditions  of  labor  in  England,  and 
a  female  tackmaker  of  St  Quintain,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  minimum  conditions  of  the  English  working  classes. 

The  bill  of  £a.re  of  the  first  family  is  given  as  follows:  Breakfsist — 
bread,  butter,  and  tea,  or  bread  and  bacon ;  dinner — fish  or  meat,  vege- 
tables, and  beer ;  tea — ^bread  and  butter ;  supper — bread  and  cheese  and 
beer. 

In  the  second  instance, 'at  St.  Quintain,  the  female  tackmaker  earns 
$1.16  per  week  of  four  days,  this  being  counted  full  time  at  present  in 
this  trade.  Her  husband  is  a  gardener,  earning  $4  per  week;  her 
brother  and  her  brother^s  wifebo&  work  at  nailmaking,  and  earn  about 
$3.35  per  week,  or  $172  per  annum;  after  paying  rent  and  fuel  for  the 
forge,  they  have  $2.43  left  for  food  and  fuel ;  their  food  consists  of  bread 
and  butter,  with  a  bit  of  bacon  at  times,  and  they  hardly  ever  eat  fresh 
meat. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  manipulation  of  the  food  supplies, 
after  they  reach  England,  is  conducted  on  the  most  economic  plan^  under 
the  beneficent  control  of  the  great  co-operative  societies.  Everything  is 
done  that  can  be  done  to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  as  directly 
and  closely  together  a«  possible,  and  the  competition  for  custom  which 
prevails  keeps  the  handling-cost  at  the  lowest  possible  minimum,  so 
that  the  prices  of  the  co-operative  stores  of  England  approximate  to 
wholesale  prices  elsewhere. 

Thus,  for  instance,  bread  made  out  of  American  flour  can  be  bought 
cheaper  in  London  than  in  Chicago.  In  Loudon  bread  is  quoted  at 
from  2i  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound,  while  in  Chicago  it  is  quoted  at 
from  5  centfi  to  7  cents  per  pound.  In  explanation  of  this  apparent 
anomaly  several  circumstances  are  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place, 
the  average  British  bread  is  not  white  and  light  like  American  bread ; 
it  is  more  solid  and  darker  in  color,  and  while  probably  more  nutritious, 
it  is  less  palatable  and  of  intrinsically  cheaper  quality.  The  finer  prod- 
ucts, the  so-called  French  and  Vienna  breads,  are  more  costly  in  Lon- 
don. Again,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  home  facilities  which  enable 
American  housekeepers  to  do  their  own  baking,  all  classes  go  to  the 
baker  for  their  bread.    The  question  of  higher-paid  labor  here  should 
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also  be  remembered.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  London  bread  is  ap- 
parently sold  at  less  prices  tiian  the  floor  ont  of  which  it  is  made, 
lor  while  the  floor  costs  from  3^  cents  to  5  cents  per  ponnd,  bread  is 
qooted  at  from  2}  cents  to  4  cents  per  poond,  which  woold  seem  to  implj 
that  the  increase  in  weight  ft*om  floor  to  bread  makes  the  larger  share 
of  the  profits. 

PBIOE   OP  CLOTHINO  IN  SUBOPB. 

In  general,  clothing  can  be  porchased  cheaper  in  Eorope  than  in  the 
Unit^  States,  especially  clothing  of  the  higher  grades. 

As  to  relative  qoantity  and  qoality  of  clothing,  the  bases  for  an  iden- 
tical comparison  do  not  exist.  The  same  infloence  which  prompts  the 
higher-paid  workingman  in  the  United  States  to  porchase  better  and 
more  varied  food  than  his  Eoropean  comrade,  extends  also  to  his  cloth- 
ing, for  he  buys  more  and  better  garments. 

Consol  Schoenle,  of  Barmen,  gives  a  schedole  of  the  outlay  of  a  Bar- 
men workingman's  family  of  seven  persons,  the  parents  and  five  chil- 
dren, the  cost  of  clothing  for  the  family  being  set  down  at  $17  per  an- 
nom,  exclusive  of  shoes;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of 
the  clothing  exi)enses  of  workingmen's  families  throughoot  Germany. 

In  a  statement  showing  the  weekly  expenditores  of  two  working- 
men's  families'  in  Tonstall,  Gonsol  Lane  gives  the  estimate  for  doth- 
ingy  incloding  shoes,  of  the  first  as  37  cents  oot  of  a  total  expenditore 
of  $4jdQj  and  as  48  cents  for  the  second  in  a  total  ex];)enditore  of  $6. 
This  woold  give  an  annoal  expenditore  for  clothing  for  the  first  family — 
hosband,  wife,  and  tbor  children — of  $19.24,  and  for  the  second  family — 
hosband,  wife,  and  three  children — of  $24.96,  or  aboot  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  expenses  for  the  Mayence  laborer's  family. 

Oonsol  Shaw,  of  Manchester,  in  his  report  draws  particolar  attention 
to  this  qoestion  of  the  cost  of  workingmen's  clothing  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States.    He  sayn : 

I  believe  that  clothing  similar  to  that  which  English  operatives 
wear  can  be  purchased  in  the  United  States  at  about  the  same 
prices.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misleading  sentiment  aboot  this 
fiMSt,  for  the  reason  that  the  co.st  of  clothing  worn  by  American 
work  people  is  known  to  be  more  than  that  paid  by  operatives  her^ 
bot  sofficient  importance  is  not  given  to  the  soperior  qoality  ana 
make-op  of  the  former.  Give  the  same  styles,  make,  and  qoality, 
and  we  can  eqoal  the  English  in  cheapness,  if  not  ondersell  them. 
Sorprising  as  this  will  appear,  a  visit  to  a  great  ready-made  cloth- 
ing house  in  Xew  York  will  abondantly  verify  the  statement  her« 
made. 

HOUSE  RENTS  IN  EUBOPE  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Hoose  rent  in  Eorope  is  apparently  lower  than  here,  bot  the  habi- 
tations are  osoally  inferior  to  those  in  the  United  States. 

In  Dondee,  one  of  the  most  thriving  indostrial  centers  in  Europe, 
23,670  persons  live  in  8,620  houses  of  one  room  each;  74,374  persons 
live  in  16.187  hooses  of  two  rooms  each. 

Of  workingmen-s  homes  in  Manchester  Gonsol  Shaw  writes: 

Oreat  nombers  of  hooses  visited  by  me  contained  only  one  liv- 
ing-room, and  this  served  as  parlor,  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting- 
room,  and,  in  some  instances,  also  as  a  bed-room. 
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The  repreBentative  workman  of  Glasgow,  writes  Oonsal  Harte,  lives 
in  a  house  of  two  rooms,  known  in  Glasgow  and  all  over  Scotland  as 
"  room  and  kitchen.^'  These  houses  are  built  together  in  certain,  locali- 
ties, near  public  works  or  factories,  anc)  go  by  the  name  of  tenements. 
One  tenement,  built  to  a  height  of  four  stories,  generally  contains  as 
many  as  sixteen  ^^  dwellings,"  as  these  combined  apartments  are  called. 
The  lower  order  of  workmen  live  in  houses  of  one  room,  built  in  tene- 
ments similar  to  the  foregoing. 

.  The  question  of  artisans'  dwellings  in  Great  Britain  hjis  of  late  years 
attracted  a  very  large  share  of  public  and  legislative  attention,  and  in 
no  country  in  the  world  has  the  general  movement  in  the  direction  of 
their  ameiioration  been  more  earnest  and  more  successful. 

On  the  continent,  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  not  only  widely 
different  from  those  of  England,  but  exhibit  wide  contrasts  in  the 
several  countries  and  even  in  the  several  local  districts  of  the  same 
country,  opportunities  for  identical  comparison  with  analogous  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  are  rarer,  and  tables  of  relative  rentals  do 
not  afford  trustworthy  means  of  estimating  general  results.  There, 
as  here,  the  question  is  one  of  locality,  and  the  amount  of  physical  com- 
fort obtainable  by  the  individual  is  measured  as  much  by  the  ability 
to  purchase  and  the  extent  of  the  demand  as  by  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
commodation offered,  while  both  are  influenced  and  controlled  by  cli- 
matic influences  and  by  national  habits  and  traditions. 

BELATFVE  COST  OF  MANUFAOTUBB  IN  DtPFBBENT  COUNTRIES. 

There  are  certain  natural  and  artiflcial  conditions  which  so  largely 
affect  the  direct  conditions  of  wages  as  to  be  entitled  to  consideration 
in  any  analytical  examination  of  the  great  questions  of  labor;  but  from 
their  abstruseness  they  are  less  evident  to  the  general  mind  and  more 
debatable  than  the  simple  relations  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  consuls 
and  summarized  in  this  letter.  It  would  be  a  legitimate  field  of  inquiry 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  conditions  which  enable  England  to  manu- 
facture machinery  and  other  products  at  less  prices  than  similar  goods 
can  be  manufactured  in  France,  and  at  prices  equal  to  those  in  Germany, 
while  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  those  manu- 
factories in  England  are  on  the  whole  higher  than  those  paid  for  similar 
labor  in  France  and,  as  the  foregoing  table  shows,  more  than  double 
those  paid  In  Germany. 

A  very  interesting  contribution  from  Consul  Williams,  of  Kouen,  in 
answer  to  the  labor  circular  of  the  Dei)artment,  which  will  be  printed 
in  'the  collected  reports  of  the  consuls,  deals  with  this  question  so  far 
as  regards  the  relative  cost  of  production  of  a  complex  piece  of  maehin* 
ery,such  as  a  locomotive,  in  the  great  machine  shops  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  Mr.  Williams's  report  is  valuable  as  almost  the  only  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  consuls  to  treat  this  essential  phase  of  the 
question. 

SOOIAI.  AND  MORAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  social  and  moral  conditions  of  independent  peoples  are  legitimate 
subjects  of  investigation  by  another  government  when  they  directly  af- 
fect its  national  policy,  but  only  as  they  may  throw  light  on  the  precise 
X)oint  under  discussion.  In  collecting  information  for  a  comparison  of 
the  wages  and  state  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad,  while  the  consuls 
were  expected  to  furnish  only  such  details  as  might  tend  to  establish  the 
connections  between  individual  habits  and  labor,  if  any  existed,  a  review 
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of  many  of  their  reports  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  so  far  as  moral  con- 
ditions afi'ect  production  and  wa^es  or  ure  affected  by  them,  the  rela- 
tions, if  any,  are  indirect,  obscure,  and  often  contradictory.  Ini  provi- 
dence, intemperance,  and  immorality  may  often  be  found  prevalent  in 
communities  side  by  side  with  successful  conditions  of  laboiW  From  ele- 
ments like  these,  not  reducible  to  statistics,  no  efifective  general  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn,  ^he  physical  and  psychical  traits  of  communities 
are  most  often  due  to  natural  causes,  climate,  race,  tradition,  and  to  vir- 
tQous  and  religious  advantages  and  training.  This  subject,  however, 
belongs  rather  to  the  domains  of  higher  political  economy  and  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  morals  than  to  the  practical  questions  of  labor,  and  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  labor,  to  which  this  present  examination  is  mainly 
confined. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  review  of  the  consular  reports  has,  of  course,  omitted  much  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information  furnished  by  the  different  officers, 
and  has  been  necessarily  confined  to  the  simpler  conditions  of  labor 
which  admitted  of  comparison  with  those  here  existing. 

The  facts  have  been  presented  as  they  were  reported,  without  regard 
to  any  political  or  economical  argument  which  may  be  drawn  firom 
them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRED'K  T.  FBELINGHUYSBN. 
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GERMAirr. 

MXPOnr  BY  OONSUL-^BNERJLL  BEBWEB,  OF  BBRHB. 

In  accordance  withdirectioDs  contained  in  Circular  Letter  of  Febmary 
16|  1884, 1  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  observations  with  accompa- 
nying  statistical  information,  touching  the  question  of  labor  and  the  cont 
of  living  in  Germany ,  more  especially  in  the  city  of  Berlin.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  report  made  from  this  consulate  general  in  1878  touch- 
ing these  questions,  and  I  am  unable  to  find  any  statistical  information 
here  uiK>n  the  subject  matter  previous  to  the  year  1881.  I  am  therefore 
unable  to  make  the  comparison  suggested,  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  labor  in  1878  and  the  present  time.  The  great  de- 
preesion  in  trade  and  business  in  the  United  States,  which  was  so  felt 
from  1873  to  1878,  extended  over  Germany  as  it  did  over  nearly  all  the 
other  European  countries,  but  in  the  latter  year  this  state  of  depression 
here  had  somewhat  passed  away,  and  business  began  to  assume  its  nor- 
mal condition.  At'this  time  the  Government  began  to  hold  out  hopes 
that  measures  would  be  enacted  for  the  relief  of  the  laboring  classes, 
while  it  at  the  same  time  enacted  very  stringent  laws  looking  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  the  repression  of  certain  organiza- 
tions and  societies  possessing  socialistic  tendencies.  This  hope  of  relief, 
together  with  the  penal  laws  thus  enacted,  had  the  tendency  to  break 
np  many  such  organizations,  and  drive  the  indolent  and  riotous  classes 
from  the  larger  cities. 

PBOTEGTrVE  TARIFF. 

In  the  year  1879,  in  accordance  with  such  previous  suggestions,  the 
Government  enacted  a  tariff  law,  having  in  view,  no  doubt,  a  twofold 
object:  first,  the  raising  of  revenue,  and,  second,  the  protection  of  the 
agricultural  and  other  industries  in  the  Empire  from  the  competition 
which  they  met  with  by  the  importation  of  the  productions  of  other 
eoantries.  By  this  law  a  heavy  import  duty  was  placed  on  many  arti- 
des ;  still  but  little  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fact  as  to 
whether  such  imported  articles  came  into  competition  with  home  produc.- 
tions  or  not,  for  a  very  heavy  duty  was  placed  on  tea  and  coffee,  as  well  as 
opon  many  other  articles  which  cannot  be  produced  in  Germany.  There 
is  the  usual  difference  of  opinion  among  the  German  people  as  to  the 
general  effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  price  of  labor,  the  cost  of  living, 
and  the  general  industries  of  the  Empire,  the  friends  of  protection  claim- 
ing the  measure  was  wise  and  that  the  effect  thereof  has  been  benefi- 
cial, while  its  opponents  insist  to  the  contrary.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fiiot  my  observation  has  led  roe  to  the  conclusion  that  protection  is  the 
settled  iK>licy  of  Geri!nany  for  many  years  to  come.  The  customs  duties 
ejected  under  this  law  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  188.S, 
amoonted  to  $44,378,944. 
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PROTECTION   OF   EMPLOYl^:S   IN   GERMANY, 

111  the  year  1878  measures  were  taken  looking  towards  tlie  inspectiou 
of  mines,  factories,  &:c,  in  the  interest  of  the  people  therein  employed, 
and  in  January,  1881,  a  more  stringent  hiw  was  enacted  making  it  the 
duty  of  inspectors  to  be  appointed  to  inspect  factories,  shops,  mines, 
and  other  places  where  laborers  are  employed,  and  making  it  obligatory 
upon  such  inspectors  to  see  that  such  places  shall  be  properly  ventilated, 
and  that  the  machinery  and  appliances  in  such  shops,  mines,  &c.,  shall 
be  properly  adjusted  so  that  tlie  workmen  shall  not  be  endangered.  It 
is  also  provided  by  law  that  young  persons  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be 
I)ut  to  work  earlier  than  5.30  a.  m.  or  allowed  to  work  later  than  8.30 
p.  m.  Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed,  and 
those  under  fourteen  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  to  exceed  six  hours  per 
day,  and  those  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  work  longer  than  ten  hours  a  day,  and  women  shall  not  be 
employed  within  three  weeks  immediately  after  child  birth.  These  pro- 
visions are  api)licable  in  the  principal  factories  and  to  the  principal 
trades,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  rests  with  the  public  inspectors 
above  mentioned. 

By  a  law  enacted  in  1883  it  is  made  compulsory  upon  i)rincipal  em- 
ployers, in  connection  with  their  workmen,  in  each  community  to  organ- 
ize and  maintain  a  bank,  or  funds  for  the  relief  of  those  employed  in 
case  of  sickness  or  other  disability,  which  shall  prevent  them  from  labor- 
ing. One-third  of  such  fund  is  contributed  by  the  employer,  and  two- 
thirds  by  the  employes,  the  latter  contributing  according  to  the  amount 
of  wages  received,  and  receiving  relief  accordingly.  Space  will  not  per- 
udt  me  to  give  at  length  these  several  measures  for  the  protection  and 
relief  of  workmen.  The  Government  here  is  entitled  to  much  commen- 
dation for  the  interest  which  it  takes  in  protecting  the  person  and  rights 
of  the  laboring  classes. 

POPULATION,  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  SAME. 

By  the  census  returns  for  Grermany  for  the  year  1882  the  population 
of  the  Empire  was  shown  to  be  45,213,901,  of  which  22,146,783  were 
males,  and  23,067,118  were  females.  Thirteen  million  three  hundred  and 
seventy-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine  males  and  4,258,405  females 
were  engaged  in  professions  or  trades,  including  masters,  employ^,  as- 
sistants, apprentices,  &c. ;  besides,  there  were  36,529  males  and  1,153,580 
females  classed  c)s  servants,  being  such  ]>ersons  as  are  usually  employed 
in  and  about  the  house. 

Female  persons  employed  in  Home  of  the  jmncipal  industries  and  tradet  in  Germany ,  honee- 

hold  fftrvants  and  offioiaU  not  included. 


Preparation  of  spinning  staffs 
Spinninff,  6lc.: 

At  home  

In  factories 

Weaving: 

At  nome 

In  factories 

Knitting : 

At  borne 

In  factories 

Ble<*ctaiDg  dyeing,  See 

Trinitoine  m'akcra 


I«aep«,de»t,  ^?!i?2SJ^ 


Occupations.                                                                            uuuc-ifouucub.  laSorwra. 

_ ^y 

174  4, 906 

9.  rjB  3. 592 

318  61.682 

6.668  21.919 

Sd4  64. 212 


I 


7.929 
155 
7lO 


3.501 

7.068 

15.635 


421  I  6,850 
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FrmaU  per»on9  employed  tiy  Aome  of  the  prituipal  indusiruB  and  trades,  cfc — Coiitinned. 


Occupation.  \  iDdependent.!  ^.?Sf.^*^ 


liiboien». 


377  I  17,135 

r»l»7  7, 461 

590  '  85,023 

206,758  B:i.4C0 

45,241  22,858 


14,713  '  16.797 

1,331  5,302 

2, 720  4. 937 

81, 373  >  16. 238 

341  I  5,557 

93,301  62,637 

29. 900  I  77,  820 

116,475 


Paper-goods  workers 

Cartoon  niakeni  

Tobacco  workera 

SramHtre'wew 

Tailors      

Ladicn' drfiia  makers i  5, 17U  |  IK.  133 

MiUiDcm 

Crmvat.  &c.,  makers 

Shoemakers 

I«auudre«HCs.  d:c 

Print «»n«,  lithographers,  &.o 

Mercbiintfl  

Hotel  i nn  k ee>p4>>rs 

Dome^Mo  H€vr\'ant8  

P<*rsoQHd(»ing  work  of  a  changiui;  nature ' 07,260 

Persons  in  hospitals,  mid. wives,  Ac 23,521  4.993 

TOTALA. 

L   Kanning,  horticulture. '  276,8:jl,      2,136,000 

X    Forestry,  hunting,  fishing 3.52,  2,931 

ai  limini:.  foundries,  industry,  building ,  421,402'         545,246 

4.   Trade  sud  commerce <  150,557!  144,252 

&.    Work  of  a  changing  (harecter  for  wages  and  douu'Stic  services I 183,735 

t.    PtolesMioDti  and  oflicers  of  stute,  church,  dtc 11.%  262    

Tots]  of  female  persons  actively  engaged  in  all  professions,  trades,  &c 4, 258, 465 

Sen-antH       I,153.05S 

lleml»ers  of  fnmily 16,249,:<98 

Total    21,060,861 

Ft-malcs  without  iK'cnpation  or  unknown  occupution 1, 406, 237 

Grand  tot .tl  of  fcroabs  in  Germany 23,067.118 

AgainPt  males    22,146,783 


Total  population  of  the  German  Empire 4.'>.213, 991 

MORAL  EFFECTS  OF  FEMALE  LABOR  IN   GERMANY. 

Females  niider  the  German  laws  are  permitted  to  oarry  on  business 
in  their  own  name,  but  young  persons  and  females  may  be  prevented 
litmi  entering  upon  any  employment  which  shall  be  dangerous  to  health 
or  morals,  and  women  in  no  event  are  to  be  employed  in  mining  under 
ground.  But  little  attention  can  be  paid  by  very  many  of  the  laboring 
women  of  the  jjoorer  classes  to  their  household  affairs,  for  their  labor  is 
mostly  performed  in  the  shop,  the  factory,  or  the  field,  and  away  from 
their  home.  Their  children,  of  course,  must  be  much  neglected,  and 
their  moral  education  and  training  disi)ensed  with.  The  number  of  ille- 
gitimate  children  bom  in  Germany  is  very  large,  reaching  in  some  prov- 
inces as  high  as  20  and  25  per  cent,  of  all  the  births.  The  mothers  of 
these  natural-born  children  are  mostly  found  among  the  laboring  classes 
mentioned. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

J 

The  average  price  paid  per  year  for  common  house  servants  (females) 
in  Berlin  is  from  $27  to  $40,  while  cooks  in  large  families  get  from  $60 
to  $75  per  j'ear.  House  servants  of  all  kinds  expect,  and  usually  get, 
a  libera]  Christmas  present  from  their  employer.  The  size  of  this  pres- 
ent deiK?udK  upon  the  ability  of  the  employer  to  pay.  ihe  "trink  geld,*^ 
or  present,  is  an  important  matter  in  Germany,  and  too  many  people  ex- 
pect the  same  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  traveler  or  the  employer.  As 
I  have  saidy  every  house  servant,  male  or  female,  expects  a  Christmas 
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present,  so  every  person  who  assists  you  at  the  restaurant  or  at  the  ho- 
tel expects  hjs  "trink  freld,"  while  the  droschke  drivers,  tl\s  street-car 
conductors,  and  the  schaffner  or  conductor  on  the  railroads  are  much 
more  accommodating  to  those  who  place  a  few  pfennigs  in  their  hands 
for  their  own  benefit. 

CREDIT  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  GERMANY. 

In  the  year  1882  there  were  reported  to  have  been  1,875  "credit  and 
loan  associations''  in  Germany.  These  associations  are  incorporated, 
and  formed  by  such  artisans,  workmen,  and  small  dealers  or  tradesmen 
as  are  able  to  contribute  to  their  support.  The  object  of  their  formation 
is  to  create  a  safe  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  savings  of  its  members, 
and  such  members  also  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  credit  at  such  asso- 
ciation, so  that  they  can  borrow  therefrom  should  they  at  any  time  de- 
sire to  do  so.  Whatever  profit  may  accrue  to  the  association  is  divided 
among  the  members,  the  division  being  based  upon  the  amount  deposited 
by  the  respective  members.  These  associations  might  properly  be 
be  called  mutual  savings  banks.  Whether  the  classes  who  belong  to 
these  associations  derive  much  benefit  from  becoming  members  thereof 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  associations 
exist  it  may  be  safe  to  conclude  that  they  are  beneficial. 

In  1882  there  were  954  "unions''  in  the  several  trades  (not  labor  or 
trade  unions) ;  also  621  "  co-operative  stores  and  supply  unions,"  and  35 
unions  for  building  purposes.  The  number  of  people  belonging  to  all 
these  associations  and  unions  are  given  as  1,100,000  to  1,200,(K)0.  It 
seems  to  be  well  understood  that  associations  for  trade — co-operative 
stores  have  not  been  successful,  and  I  think  there  are  less  now  in  Ger- 
many than  there  were  three  years  ago. 

TRADE    SOCIETIES. 

There  are  many  so-called  "  labor  associations  "  in  the  large  cities  and  in- 
dustrial centers  of  Germany,  quite  similar  to  such  as  are  found  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  permitted  under  the  laws,  but  with  some  limi- 
tation in  their  scope  of  action.  They  must  remain  local,  and  they  are 
not  permitted  to  extend  their  organization  or  jurisdiction  over  the  Em- 
pire. They  are  forbidden  to  discuss  political  or  governmental  questions 
at  their  meetings.  The  feeling  between  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
I  think,  has  been  quite  satisfactory  during  the  last  few  years  until  quite 
recently. 

STRIKES. 

During  the  last  two  months  there  have  been  several  strikes ;  one  at 
the  "  Berlin  Velvet  Factory,"  where  about  nine  hundred  women  and  girls 
are  employed,  and  nearly  as  many  men. 

About  twelve  hundred  men  engaged  in  sewing-machine  factories  here 
were  recently  on  a  strike,  and  also  several  thousand  joiners.  I  think  in 
each  case  the  workmen  demanded  an  increase  of  wages,  and  some  of 
them  also  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor,  which  was  refused  by  the 
employers. 

The  strike  at  the  Berlin  Velvet  Factory  was  of  brief  duration,  and  the 
workmen  mostly  returned  to  their  work  without  accomplishing  their  ob- 
ject, although  the  manager  allowed  some  few  of  them  a  small  increase  in 
their  wages.  The  strikers  at  the  sewing-machine  factories  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  and  return  to  their  work  at  the  old  rates,  while  the  strik- 
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ing  joiners  were  fcenerally  allowed  a  small  increase  of  wages  and  have 
DOW  returned  to  their  labor.  These  striking  workmen,  especially  the 
joiners,  received  money  assistance  to  aid  them  in  their  contest  from  other 
similar  associations  in  Berlin  and  other  cities.  The  governing  power 
here  is  mach  more  strict  than  in  the  United  States,  and  Berlin,  with  its 
excellent  and  large  police  force,  supplemented  with  forty  thousand  sol- 
diers in  and  about  the  city,  is  at  all  times  able  to  preserve  order,  and 
other  workmen  who  seek  to  take  the  places  of  those  out  upon  a  strike 
are  generally  protected  from  harm  irom  those  whose  places  they  seek  to 
fllL  No  provision  is  made  for  the  settlement  of  disagreements  between 
employer  and  employed  by  means  of  arbitration. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

Workmen,  at  least  in  this  portion  of  Germany,  purchase  the  neces- 
saries of  life  where  they  see  fit,  the  employer  not  attempting  to  control 
that  matter,  and  for  their  labor  they  are  paid  in  gold,  silver,  and  paper 
money,  usually  on  each  Saturday. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WOEKINO  CLASS. 

The  habits  of  the  working  people  may  generally  be  considered  good. 
They  are  usually  found  at  work  whenever  they  can  find  employment, 
whether  wnges  be  great  or  small.  But  very  few  of  them  are  able  to 
earn  any  moie  than  a  scanty  living  for  tbemselves  and  their  families, 
however  much  economy  they  may  exercise,  and  if  the}'  have  families 
each  member  thereof  of  sufficient  nge  must  assist  in  doing  something 
for  their  own  support  The  excessive  amount  of  beer  consumed  by  the 
workingmen  and  their  families  niiiy,  and  undoubtedly  does,  tend  to 
stopify  and  make  them  sluggish,  yet  it  is  very  seldom  you  see  one  exhibit- 
ing symptoms  of  intoxication.  These  workmen  are  usually  able-bodied, 
apparently  enjoying  good  health.  Whenever  the  weather  is  suitable 
and  time  will  iiermir,  the  men,  women,  and  children  are  accustomed  to 
spending  much  of  their  time  out  of  doors,  in  beer  gardens,  &c.,  sipping 
their  beer,  listening  to  mpsic,  and  visiting.  For  this  purpose  places  are 
supplied  on  a  basis  suitable  for  the  )>ockets  of  all,  rich  and  poor,  and  the 
quality  of  the  lieer  is  graded  accordingly.  The  German  workmen  dress 
comfortably  well,  but  employers,  generally  speaking,  give  but  little  at- 
tention to  the  morals,  well  beipg,  and  happiness  of  their  workmen. 
The  workmen  are  expected  to  care  for  themselves.  There  are  a  few 
large  establishments,  like  those  of  Knipp,  at  Essen,  where  the  work- 
men are  supplied  with  comfortable  houses  at  a  small  rental  value,  to- 
gether with  church  and  school  accommodations,  but  such  are  exceptional 
cases. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

All  male  citizens  of  twenty  five  years  of  age,  and  upwards,  not  includ- 
ing paupers,  &c.,  are  qualifie<l  to  vote  for  members  of  the  German  Reich- 
stag, but  un<ler  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  the  right  of  voting 
and  iM)wer  exercised  by  the  voter  is  based  somewhat  upon  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid  by  him. 

For  the  purpose  of  electing  city  councilmen  in  Berlin  the  voters  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  which  they 
pay,  communal,  district,  provincial,  and  state  taxes.  The  first  class  is 
composeil  of  those  highest  taxpayers,  who  pay  an  aggregate  of  one- 
third  of  the  entire  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  entire  body  of  voters* 
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The  RecoDd-class  of  those  highest  tax-payers  paying  the  aggregate 
second  third,  and  the  third-class  includes  all  the  other  voters  not  in- 
cluded in  the  two  former  classes.  Under  the  laws  of  Prussia  every  male 
citizen  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  upwards,  except  paupers,  Ac,  who 
pay  at  least  6  marks  class  tax,  can  vote  for  mun  icipal  officers  in  Berlin  or  for 
members  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  upon  the  basis  above  given.  Each 
of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  voters  are  divided  exercise  the  same^ 
or  an  equal  power  in  the  selection  of  such  officers,  although  there  may 
be  many  less  voters  in  the  first  and  second  classes  than  in  the  third  class. 
As  a  general  rule  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  voters  belonging  to 
the  third  class  take  any  interest  in  election  matters  or  attend  the  poll- 
ing places. 

ARMY  SERYIGE  AND  FEMALE  FIELD  WORK. 

A  large  portion  of  Germany,  especially  of  Prussia,  has  a  light  soil^ 
and  is  only  made  to  produce  reasonably  sized  crops  by  being  carefully 
tilled. 

Every  young  man  able  to  bear  arms  must  serve  in  the  army  from  one 
to  three  years.  Those  who  afe  well  advanced  in  their  studies  and  can 
clothe  themselves  while  in  the  service  usually  serve  only  one  year,  while 
those  who  have  been  less  fortunate  in  educational  and  financial  acquire- 
ments serve  three  years.  This  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  sons  of 
the  poorer  people.  Their  places  upon  the  farm,  and  often  in  the  shop,^ 
are  filled  by  their  mothers  and  sisters.  Many  young  men  seeking  to 
avoid  this  service  find  a  home  in  America.  This  military  system,  to- 
gether with  the  small  wages  paid  for  labor,  and  the  inability  of  the 
laborer  to  see  any  way  to  better  his  condition  or  that  of  his  family  of 
children  growing  up  around  him,  is  undoubtedly  what  tends  to  cause 
200,000  and  upward  of  Gorman  subjects  to  leave  their  fatherland  annu- 
ally and  seek  a  home  in  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  emigrants  from  Germany  to  America  comes  from  the 
classes  I  have  mentioned,  while  the  small  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  a  few 
educated  and  professional  men  go  to  make  up  the  large  numoer  stated* 
The  Germans  seem  to  be  a  very  prolific  people,  for  notwithstanding  the 
large  numbers  which  leave  the  empire  annually  the  population  is  con- 
tinually on  the  increase. 

TAXATION  IN  GERMANY. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  important  in  considering  the  price  of  labor 
and  cost  of  living  and,  therefore,  I  take  the  liberty  of  here  quoting  a 
large  portion  of  the  very  full  and  interesting  rei>ort  upon  that  subject 
lately  presented  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  Smith,  late  consul  at  Mann- 
heim. 

This  refers  to  the  system  of  taxation  in  Prussia. 

Id  Prnssia  the  tax  called  **  Klasseo-Steiier,"  or  classed  tax,  is  levied  on  eveiy  peraoa 
whose  iucome  does  not  exceed  3,000  marks.     Except —  ^ 

(a.^  All  persons  whose  income  is  less  than  420  marks. 

(6.)  All  persons  who  are  not  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  whose  annual  income  does  not 
exceed  660  marks. 
%    (c. )  Members  of  the  army. 

(d. )  Foreigners  during  their  first  year  of  residence,  except  those  who  carry  on  a  trade^ 
do  business,  or  practice  their  professions. 

(0.)  Owners  of  the  iron  cross  and  other  military  distinction. 

(/.)  Those  who  took  part  in  the  wars  of  1806  and  1815. 

Ig/)  Minorb  yet  under  the  control  of  their  parents  and  supported  by  them. 
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In  Pnimia  the  amonDt  of  thin  tax  is  about  42,000,000  marke.     It  'ih  ilivid^d  into 
twelve  clawtef)  and  paid  anuoallyi  according  to  the  annual  income,  an  follows : 


ANNUAL  TAX. 


ClABses. 


1 
1 
12. 


Ineoine. 


Markg. 

420  to      660 

fli60  to      900 

000  to  1, 050 

1, 060  to  1,  IHK) 

1, 200  to  1, 350 

1,350  to  1.500 

1, 500  to  1, 650 

1,650  to  1,800 

1,  800  to  2, 100 

2. 100  to  a.  400 

2, 400  to  2, 700 

2, 700  to  3, 000 


Tax. 


Mark*. 


6 
» 

12 

IR 

24 

:if>' 

36 

42 

4g 

60 

72 


[Note  1. — Since  tho  preparation  of  Consul  Smith's  report  provinion  has  been  made 
•o  that  no  class  tax  for  State  purposes  is  collected  on  incomes  of  less  than  900  marks, 
but  in  Berlin  the  class  tax  for  municipal  purposes  is  paid  on  incomes  precisely  a» 
given  in  this  table. — BuKWER.  ] 

Taxes  are  levied  acconling  to  houReholds.  Members  of  the  household  who  are  paid 
for  their  services,  or  who  pay  for  their  board,  are  also  subject  to  payment  of  this 
tax.     •     •     • 

Tax  on  annnal  incomes  exceeding  3,000  marks  is  levied  on  all  persons  receiving  an 
income  greater  than  that  sum,  and  foreigners  who  carry  on  trade,  uianufactnro,  and 
who  do  business,  excepting  the  members  of  the  royal  house  of  the  princely  families 
of  Hoheuzollem,  of  the  royal  family  of  Hanover,  of  the  family  of  the  Prince-Elector  of 
Kurhessen,  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau.     Exempt  from  this  tax  are : 

(1)  The  military :  Salary  and  perquisites  of  the  members  of  the  army. 

(2)  That  part  of  the  income  which  originates  in  estates  in  a  foreign  country,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  tax  is  already  paid  in  the  foreign  country. 

It  is  levied  as  follows : 


+ 


Clm»teft. 


1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15.... 


U 25,200 

17 


Income. 

Annoal 
tax. 

MarkM. 

Marks. 

3,00i)  to 

3,600 

90 

3. 600  to 

4.2t>0 

IOp 

4.200  t<i 

4.W)0 

126 

4, 80O  to 

5,400 

144 

5,  40U  to 

6,000 

162 

6.000  to 

7,200 

180 

7.200  to 

8,400 

216 

8. 4»K)  to 

0.60U 

2.V2 

0.  GOO  to 

10.  800 

288 

lO.HOO  to 

12.000 

324 

12.  000  to 

14, 4(^0 

360 

14, 400  to 

16.  8«0 

432 

i6.eoo  to 

10.200 

504 

19. 200  to 

21,600 

576 

21,600  to 

25. 200 

648 

25, 200  to 

28, 800 

756 

2S,800  to 

32,400 

864 

1 

._    

CnaMes. 


locome. 


i 


Marks. 


18   1    32.400  to 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2.> 
26 


36,000  to 
42, 000  to 
48,  OOO  to 
54,000  In 
60.000  to 
72,  000  to 
84,000  to 
06,000  to 


36.000 
42.000 
48,000 
54,000 
60.000 
72.  (KK) 
84.000 
96,000 
108.000 


27    108.  000  to  120.  000 

28 !  120,000  to  144.  OlH) 


29 
30 


144. 000  to  168. 000 
168,  000  to  204.  OOO 


31 204,000  to  24<J,000 

32 1  240,000  to  300.000 

33 1  300,000  to  360,000 


Annnn] 
tax. 


Mark* 
973 
1,080 
1,260 
1,440 
1,620 
1,800 
2,160 
2,  526 
2,886 
3,240 
8.600 
4.320 
5,040 
6,1?0 
7. 2«-6 
9.  CH>0 


And  so  on,  always  rising  60,000  marks,  and  the  tax  1,800  marks  each. 
The  income  tax  is  levied  on  the  income  derived  from:  (1)  Real  estate  ;  (2)  capital ; 
(3)  trade,  business,  or  from  any  paying  profession. 

•  ••'«*  •  • 

Oewerbe-Steuer  (trade-tax)  is  levied  on :  (1)  Commerce ;  (2)  hotels,  restaurantn,  nnd 
innkeepers;  (3)  manufactures  %nd  trades  employing  a  number  of  persons;  (4^  mill 
indastry ;  (5)  navigation,  freight  establishments,  livery-stables,  Ac. ;  (6)  peddlorf>. 

These  are  divided  into  three  classes:  A  I,  A  II,  and  B. 

1.  A  I  inclades  large  manufacturing  and  commercial  establishments  of  commiKMUin 
and  shipping.  (Agents  of  insurance  companies  are  free  from  this  tax.)  Banking, 
exchange,  insurance  companies,  shipping  estSiblishments,  and  all  establishments  basc<l 
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on  commercial  or  money  tranaactiona,  oiroalating  libraries,  mill,  baking,  bntoherinff, 
brewing  eetablishmenta,  and  all  others  where  the  capital  employed  is  large  and  i& 
business  is  important. 

2.  A  II  inclndes  smaller  establishments  of  the  same  kind  as  A  I. 

3.  B  includes  business  establishments  of  the  least  important  class,  including  dealers 
in  fruit,  vegetables,  Ac,  unless  their  business  is  quite  important. 

Foreign  insurance  companies  possessing  an  establishment  and  officers  with  general 
agent  in  Prussia  are  subject  to  taxation.    Exempt  from  this  tax  are : 

(1)  Die  Koni^liche  Seehandlunjif  and  all  industrial  establishments  belonging  to  the 
State ;  (2)  foreigners  during  their  visits  at  fairs,  dec. ;  (3)  foreign  purchasers  of  do- 
mestic productions;  (4)  agents  of  insurance  companies;  (5)  authors  who  sell  only 
their  own  publications ;  (6)  persons  who  do  literary  work  for  others;  (7)  dentists: 
<8)  barbers;  (9)  persons  who  have  rented  bridge  tolls;  (10)  distillers  of  brandy ;  Tlli 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  making  discoveries  of  amber  on  their  own  estate ;  (12) 
Farmers  who  sell  self-baked  broad  on  market  days. 

Class  IV  includes  small  tradesmen  who  employ  more  than  one  assistant  and  an  ap- 
prentice, and  the  mill  industry.  Only  men  who  have  technical  ability  are  considerod 
assistants. 

Mere  physical  strength  is  not  accepted  under  the  title  of  "tradesman." 

B  includes  freight  and  livery  establishments  and  navigation. 

In  order  to  ascertaio  the  amount  of  taxes,  four  departments  have  been  created 
within  the  Prussian  Government,  according  to  its  wealth  and  industry,  yet  for  the 
taxes  under  A  I  only  two  departments  exist.  First,  the  Government  districts,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Amsberg,  Breslau,  Cologne,  Danzig,  DUeseldorf,  Konigsberg,  Liegnitz, 
Magdeburg,  Merseberg,  Potsdam,  Stettin,  and  the  city  of  Berlin. 

The  other  Government  districts  belong  to  the  second  department.  The  first  depart- 
ment includes  some  of  the  largest  cities  j  the  second  includes  cities  of  medium  size ; 
the  third,  all  other  cities  of  about  1,500  inhabitants  and  more,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
fiat  countries  and  all  towns  not  belonging  to  one  of  the  three  previous  departments. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  levied  it  is  customary  to  suppose  a 
medium  tax ;  thus,  if  there  are  80  tax-payers  in  one  class,  and  the  medium  is  found 
to  be  30  marks,  the  amount  of  the  tax  will  be  2,400  marks.  In  case  the  tax-payer  is 
not  able  to  pay  the  medium  tax,  a  lower  rate  is  granted  him  and  the  sum  is  added  to 
the  taxes  of  other  rate-payers.    Medium  taxes  are  levied  on — 

(a)  Commercial  pursuits;  (b)  hotels,  restaurants,  and  innkeepers;  (o)  tradesmen. 

The  rates  are  levied — 

I. — Ccmmtroem 

Class  A  1. 

• 

(a)  Medium  rats, — (1)  First  department,  288  marks  annually,  or  24  marks  monthty ; 
(2)  second  department,  216  marks  annually,  or  18  marks  monthly. 

(6)  Lowest  rate. — The  lowest  rate  in  both  departments  144  marks  annually,  or  12 
marks  monthly.  By  a  special  royal  decree  the  medium  tax  can  be  reduced  to  144 
marks,  and  the  lowest  tax  to  72  marks. 

Class  All. 

(a)  Medium  rate. — (1)  First  department,  72  marks  annually,  or  6  marks  monthly : 
(2)  second  department,  48  marks  annually,  or  4  marks  monthly ;  (8)  third  and  fourth 
departments,  30  marks  annually,  or  2.50  marks  monthly. 

(6)  L&weet  rate. — (1)  First  department,  36  marks  annually,  or  3  marks  monthly ;  ^2) 
second  department,  24  marks  annually,  or  2  marks  monthly  ;  (3)  third  and  fourth  ae- 

Sartmeuts,  18  marks  annually,  or  1.50  marks  monthly.    The  rates  rise  from  18  to  24, 
0,  36,  42,  48,  54,  60,  72,  84,  90,  96, 108,  126, 144^  156,  168.  180.  and  upwards  (each  time 
for  the  amount  of  36  marks),  according  to  the  importance  of  the  transactions. 

Class  B. 

(a)  il/scfiMiii  rate. — (1)  First  department,  24  marks  annually,  or  2  marks  monthly ; 
(2)  second  department,  18  marks  annually,  or  1.50  marks  monthly ;  (3)  third  depart- 
ment, 12  marks  annually,  or  1  mark  monthly ;  (4)  fourth  department,  6  marks  an- 
nually, or  .50  mark  monthly. 

(b)  Lowest  rate. — (l)In  the  three  departments,  6  marks  annually,  or  50  pfennigs 
monthly ;  ^2)  in  the  fourth  department,  3  marks  annually,  or  25  pfennigs  monthly. 
The  rates  rise,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  transactions,  up  to  6,  12,  15,  18,  21, 
24,  36,  54,  72,  90,  108, 144  marks,  and  upwards,  each  time  for  36  marks. 
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II. — HoieUf  retiawranU,  and  inn-heq^erB, 

Class  C. 

(«)  Medhim  raff.— (1)  First  department,  54  marks  annually,  or  4.50  marks  monthly ; 

(2)  second  department,  36  marks  annnally,  or  3  marks  monthly ;  (3)  third  department, 
S4  marks  annually,  or  2  marks  ihontbly ;  (4)  fourth  department^  12  marks  annually,  or 
I  mark  monthly. 

(d)  Lowe$t  rate.^1)  First  and  second  departments,  12  marks  annually,  or  1  mark 
monthly ;  (2)  third  and  fourth  departments,  6  marks  annually,  or  50  pfennigs  monthly. 
The  rates  above  6  marks  rise  in  the  same  way  as  in  Class  B. 

Uh—Trads. 

Class  II. 

(«)  Medium  ral«.— (1)  First  department,  24  marks  annually,  or  2  marks  monthly: 
^2)  second  department,  18  marks  annually,  or  1.50  marks  monthly ;  (3)  third  and 
fourth  departments,  12  marks  unnuully,  or  1  mark  monthly. 

(d)  Lowett  rate.^l)  First  department,  12  marks  annually,  or  1  mark  monthly;  (2) 
in  the  three  other  departments,  6  niarkH  annually,  or  50  pfennigs  monthly.  The  rates 
rise  in  the  same  way  as  in  Class  B.  lu  certain  cases  exemption  from  the  tax  is 
granted,  especially  to  poor  trades  i)eople. 

IV. — Navigaiio%f  freight,  and  liverjf  bunneet, 

XavigaHan, — Ships  of  the  following  measure  (Hast  =  32.9769  hectoliters)  pay :  3  to  6 
lasten,  2  marks;  7  to  12  lanten,  4  marks:  13  to  Id  lasten,  6  marks:  19  to  :^4  lasten,  8 
marks.  Steamboats  on  rivers,  &o.,  are  taxed  according  to  their  innchinery,  75  pfen- 
nigs each  horae-power  annually.  Navigation  on  the  coasts,  oceans,  &c.,  is  taxed 
as  commerce  (A  1). 

Freight  and  /trery-«to6/e«.— People  engaged  in  the  freight  and  livery-stable  business, 
who  keep  two  horses  and  more,  pay  3  murks  annually  for  each  horse. 

Mi»eellaneom9, — Peddlers  pay  an  annual  tax  of  48  marks.  The  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury has  the  right  to  commute  this  tax  to  36,  24, 18,  and  6  marks  in  particular  cases; 
for  instance,  when  the  peddler  is  deforme<l.  Ho  has  also  the  power  to  raise  the  tax  to 
72.  96,  and  144  marks  for  circus  companios,  actors,  &c. 

In  order  to  control  this  system  of  taxation,  each  municipality  has  to  present  a  list 
with  the  names  and  professions  of  the  inhabitants,  indicating  such  cases  as  are  subject 
to  thet«x. 

Those  inhabitants  who  are  subject  to  taxes  in  Classes  A  I,  A  II,  and  C,  must  be 
fiTMent  daring  the  allotment  of  the  rate  of  tax. 

ORUND6TKUB— 'TAXES  ON  LANDED  PROPERTY,  REAL  ESTATE,  ETC. 

Aeoerding  to  the  law  of  May  21,  18G1,  the  '^Grnndsteuor''  is  divided  as  follows: 
(1)  Tax  on  nonaeeand  court-yards,  gardens,  &c.,  iH'Ionging  to  them ;  this  tax  is  gen- 
erally called  '*  Oebiinde-Btener ''  (house-tax).  (2)  The  "Grundsteaer''  projier,  i.  e., 
the  tax  on  landed  estates,  farms,  dk.o. 

Exempt  ft om  the  '*  Orundsteuer '' are :  (1)  property  of  the  state;  (2)  property  of 
those  princes  and  counts  who  formerly  were  independent  of  the  Empiric  (law  of  \\^) ; 

(3)  property  belonging  to  aud  being  in  genifral  me  by  the  provinces,  districts,  munici- 
palities, &,o, ;  (4^  oridges,  high  roads,  canals,  aud  railways ;  (5)  property  which  at 
the  time  of  the  issue  of  this  law  was  already  in  por^seHsion  of  the  Protestant  or  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  and  property  rents  of  which  are  used  for  schools,  charity  es- 
tablishments, &c. ;  (6)  real  estate  in  possession  of  the  Empire. 

oebXude-steuer  (house-tax.) 

All  houses  with  yards  and  gardens  not  exceeding  the  extension  of  25  are  (53  square 
meters)  are  subject  to  this  tax.  More  extensive  on<  s  are  subject  to  the  *-  Grundsteur." 
Exempt  from  it  are:  (1)  Edifices  belonging  to  the  royal  family  and  to  all  princes  and 
counts  formerly  independent  of  the  Empire ;  (2)  editices  belongin*^  to  the  state,  prov- 
inces, dtc,  used  for  public  purposes;  (3)  university  and  school  buildings;  (4) 
churches,  chapels,  &c.:  (5)  the  habitations  of  the  clergy;  (6)  hospitals,  orphan 
houses,  dco.;  (7)  such  buildings  as  are  necessary  to  farming  purposes;  (8)  water 
buildings. 
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The  aDnnal  amount  of  the  tax  is  for:  (1)  Honscs  designed. for  habitation,  shops^ 
ateliers,  theaters,  &c,f  4  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  annual  value ;  (2)  factories  and  ail 
buildings  designed  for  the  carrying  on  trade,  breweries,  distilleries,  forges,  mills,  build- 
ings designed  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  stables,  &c,,  2  percent,  of  the  estimated  an- 
nual value.  The  amount  of  the  tax  is  assessed  by  a  committee  whose  members  ar& 
elected  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  whose  deliberations  are  presided  over  by  & 
special  commissioner  of  the  Gk>vernmeut.  The  syst-em  of  taxation  is  subject  to  a  re- 
vision every  fifteenth  year. 

KOMMUNAL  (MUNICIPAL  TAXES.) 

The  respective  dispositions  are  contained  in  the  municipal  and  town  ordinances. 
The  income  from  that  part  of  the  property  being  outside  of  the  town  limits  cannot  be 
taken  into  account.  The  consent  of  the  Government  is  necessary  for— (a)  All  addi- 
tions to  the  income  tax  (see,  note  1) ;  (b)  all  additions  to  the  other  direct  taxes,  if  the 
addition  exceeds  50  per  cent ;  (c)  all  additions  on  indirect  taxes.  Special  municipal 
taxes  may  be  assessed,  but  only  by  consent  of  the  Grovernmont.  The  laws  regulating 
the  same  subject  in  the  other  provinces  contain  the  same  principles  in  about  the  same 
form. 

The  general  principle  of  municipal  taxation  is  as  follows :  According  to  the  muni- 
cipal constitutional  laws  the  municipal  budget  may  be  provided  for:  (l)by  additions 
to  the  state  taxes ;  (2)  by  special  direct  or  indirect  municipal  taxes. 

The  first-named  taxation  forms  the  rule,  and  has  been  designated  several  times  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  as  beiug  the  best  mode  of  municipal  taxation. 

Additions  are  especially  levied  on  :  (a)  Klasseu  and  income  tax ;  {h)  taxes  on  trades, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tax  on  peddlers,  which  trade  cannot  be  taxed  by  the  muni- 
cipalities; (o)  ground  and  house  tax. 

There  exists  no  uniform  legislation  for  municipal  taxation  in  cities,  towns,  or  vil- 
lages. Town  ordinances  for  tlie  provinces  of  Prussia,  Posen,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Brand- 
enburg, and  Saxony  state  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  inhabitant  to  contribute  to  the 
town  budget.  Where  the  municipal  tax  islevied  in  the  form  of  an  addition  to  the 
class  tax  it  is  only  paid  by  those  subject  to  the  class  tax. 

When  the  income  of  the  town  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  nf  the  munici- 
paliiy,  then  the  aldermen  possess  the  ri^ht  to  assess  municipal  taxes :  (1)  by  an  addi- 
tion to  the  state  tax;  (2)  in  case  of  addition  to  the  income  tax  the  income  from  prop- 
erty outside  of  the  town  limits  cannot  be  assessed;  (li)  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  necessary  for  all  additions  to  the  income  tax  and  all  other  direct  taxes  if  the 
addition  exceeds  50  per  cent.,  and  for  all  additions  on  direct  taxes. 

The  increase  of  the  municipal  budget,  when  necessity  occurs  through  the  increase 
of  the  state  tax,  forms  the  rule,  and  has  been  designated  by  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury as  the  best  mode  of  municipal  taxation  rather  than  by  special  direct  taxation. 
It  is  generally  added  to  Klasseu  or  income  tax. 

[Note  2. — In  the  city  of  Berlin  a  so-called  rent-tax  is  annually  levied  for  mnnicips^I 
purposes,  and  paid  by  the  lessee  of  any  shop,  store,  dwelling-house,  or  other  appart- 
ment.  The  amount  is  a  fixed  per  cent,  based  upon  the  amount  of  money  annually 
paid  by  the  lessee  for  the  use  of  the  premises.  The  rate  is  usually  6}  per  cent,  per 
annum.— Brewer.  ] 

TAX  ON  TRADES. 

(wTovnd  and  house  tax.^In  some  towns,  by  Government  decree,  the  municipal  tax  is 
fixed  as  follows  (see  note  1) : 

Annual  income  of —  Annual  tax  In  markn. 

300  to     4r>0  marks 6 

4r)0to  I  600 1> 

600  to      7r>0 12 

750  to      900 15 

900  to  1,050 18 

1,050  to  1,200 24 

1,200  to  i,r,oo m 

1,500  to  1,950 36 

l,950to2,400 4H 

2,400to2,700 CO 

2,700  to  3,000 72 

An  annnnal  income  of  more  than  3,000  marks  is  assessed  by  the  state  tax.  This  assi'ss- 
ment  is  made  by  a  committee  of  eight  members  electe  dby  the  board  of  aldermen. 

In  towns,  cities,  &c.,  where  the  ^'Mahl-nnd  Schlacht«teuer''  (tax  on  butchering  and 
grinding),  abolished  on  January  18,  1875,  existed  as  a  municipal  tax,  the  **  Schlaci  t- 
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steiier''  (tax  on  butcbortng)  may  yot  Ik^  levied  aH  a  municipal  tax  as  the  roquiremont« 
of  the  municipal  budget  demands  itn  coutinnatlon. 

Exempt  from  muni(!ii)al  taxation  are:  (a)  public  endowments  maintained  by  the 
statue,  namely,  pensions  of  widows;  (5)  retired  officers  and  officials; -(c)  officers,  Slc, 
of  the  army  ;  (d)  clergymen  and  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 

The  oalaVv  of  Government  officials  can  only  l>e  taxed  one-half  of  its  amount.  The 
Klassen  and  income  tax  of  Pnissia  do  not  vary  much  during  different  years. 

•  •*•••  • 

The  figures  referring  to  the  ^^Klassensteuer"  show  that  the  number  of  tax-payers 
whose  income  is  estimated  at  from  420  marks  to  1,500  marks  annually  is  4,734,277  or 
69.01  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  subject  to  this  class  of  taxa- 
tion.   They  pay  the  largest  part  of  the  tax,  t.  e.,  27,906,393  marks. 

The  figures  of  the  **  income  tax"  show  that  the  lowest  class  of  tax-payers  (whose 
iooome  varies  between  3,000  marks  to  6,000  marks  annually)  number  121.071,  and,  con- 
aeqaently  in  the  majority,  pay  the  largest  part  of  the  tax*,  i.  0.,  13,527,324  marks. 

Regarding  "communal  taxes'*  (**  Kommunal  Steuer")  it  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  communities  provide  for  the  expense  of  this  budget,  as  the  income  from  their 
property  does  not  suffice  by  addition  to  the  state  income  tax. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  bitter  complaint,  that  this  system  is  an 
unjust  one.  The  state  tax  in  itself  is  not  large;  but  additions  for  municipal  purposes 
make  it  in  many  parts  of  Germany  burdensome. 

[NOTS  3. — It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  this  system  of  taxation  works 
much  hardship  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people,  more  especially  these  provisions 
of  the  law  which  prescribe  the  "rent  tax"  and  the  tax  on  the  smaller  incomes. — 
Brewer. 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE GERMANY. 


Table  $kawimg  ihe  avermge  price  of  agriouliwral  labor  in  Qermamy,  * 


PomerHilA 

Poten 

Brandenburg 

SOeaia T 

Saxony 

HaaoTer 

Sobieawlg-Holsiein . 

Westphalia 

Rheinland 

Saxony 

Bararia 

Wartemberg 

Baden 

Heaae-Darmstadt .. 
]Uaaaa-Ix»tbrini|en  . 


Winter. 

Sommer. 

10  81 

10  29 

42 

26 

88 

2f 

87 

26 

28 

17 

86 

27 

41 

82 

48 

81 

41 

83 

42 

88 

88 

29 

87 

28  1 

44 

33 

44 

35 

85 

29' 

49 

89 

1 

90  25- 

» 

31 
:» 
31 
36- 
3»- 
37 
» 
34 
39 

3» 
32 
44 


*  l*hls  table  Is  taken  from  a  work  pabllshed  hj  S.  Baring  Gould  in  1881.  entitled  "  Germany,  present 
and  past,"  and  I  am  informed  that  but  little,  if  any,  change  has  oooarred  in  the  price  of  Arm  labor 
since  then. 

Total  imeome  of  a  day  laborer  and  hi»  family  living  on  a  manorial  estate  in  ^provinc*:  of 

Pom/trania. 


Wageii  in  money  per  year ., |3.^>  70 

WagM  in  ''natoralia'': 

Lodging $14  28 

Pnel. 7  14 

Use  of  land  for  raising  potatoes 10  71 

Use  of  land  for  raising  flax 4  28 

Keeping  cow 24  09 

Keeping  sheep 4  28 

Keeping  ffeeee 7  14 

Grain  and  wages  for  thrashing 66  40 

Carrying  (fare) 2  86 

Physician  and  medicines 2  14 

143  .-Jl 

Total  income 179  01 

In  this  badget  there  is  not  incladed  the  wage  earned  by  the  wif& 
and  children,  nor  the  profit  accraing  from  hog-raising  and  working  up^ 
flax  and  wool.  Inclusive  of  these  items  the  grand  total  income  is  given 
at  $265. 

A  SIMILA3  STATEMENT  HADE  UP  IN  THE  PEOVINCE  OF  BAST  PRUSSIA^ 

In  this  instance  it  is  supposed  that  the  laboring  family  (wife  and  two- 
to  three  children)  keeps  a  helper,  that  both  are  employed  during  the^ 
whole  year  (Sundays  and  holidays  excepted),  and  that  the  laborer's^ 
wife  works  for  the  proprietor  in  the  afternoon  during  summer  season. 

WAOBS  IN  MONBY. 

Hnsband  for  himself  and  helper  in  snmmer  time  (fixed) |8  56- 

Wife  in  summer  (average) 7  14 

Hnsband  and  helper  earn  in  winter  for  the  days  on  which  they  do  not  thrash, 

on  an  average 5  71 

Total 21  41 


WIOBS  IN  ^'NATUBAUA." 

Lodsing $14  28- 

Fne^  inclnsive  of  oarryinff 9  9^ 

Potato  land,  mannred  ana  worked 8  5& 
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PUx |1  42 

PMtore  and  winter  food  for  1  cow 17  85 

PMtnre  for  2  hogs 2  14 

PMtare  for  2  seeae  and  their  yonng 3  57 

Cereals  furnished  daring  summer,  on  an  average : 

1&5  hnshels  rye,  yamedat $13  00 

3  basbels  barley 1  90 

3  basbels  oats 1  19 

3bashel8peas 2  38 

18  56 

ATcrage  amonut  of  8t  btishclH  winter  grain  and  pnlse  per  family  (for  thrash- 
ing), every  bnshel  estimated  at  $0.7137,  equals,  roana 57  83 

Waste  grain  in  thrashing 1  42 

FHysician  and  medicines,  gratis,  given  by  employer 2  14 

Total 137  76 

PROFITS  FROM  OWN  USE  AND  FURTHEB  WORKING  OF   *' NATURALIA^'  RBCKIVKD. 

Additional  amount  derived  from  utilieing  the  potato  land |9  28 

Additional  amount  derived  from  ntilizine  flax  land 7  14 

Wife's  qpinning,  weaving,  and  making  clothes  in  winter 7  14 

Additional  profits  from  hog-raising 10  71 

Additional  profits  from  geese  and  chickens 8  56 

Total 42  83 


Grand  total  of  income 202  06 

Beferring  to  this  last  statement  showing  the  income  of  a  laboring 
fiunily  (hnsband,  wife,  and  two  to  three  children)  and  helper,  a  state- 
ment showing  the  expenditures  for  same  is  given,  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  ms^e  np  by  a  committee  after  hearing  the  respective  laborers : 

Food: 

Bye  and  pulse,  r)nnd $42  84 

Potatoes 17  13 

Pork  (250  pounds),9.5  cent«p<*r  pound ^..  23  75 

Other  meat  (50  pounds),  7.1  cents  per  pound 3  57 

Three-fourths  or  a  barrel  herrings,  $4.28  per  barrel 3  21 

900  liters  milk,  1.78  cents  per  liter 16  06 

100  pounds  of  salt,  2.^)8  cents  per  pound 2  38 

5  pounds  of  coffee,  28  cents  per  pound 1  42 

13  pounds  of  sugar,  14  cents  per  pound 1  85 

« litere  whisky 2  47 

Spices 30 

Total $114  98 

Cfoihing: 

2  pair  boots  for  husband 4  99 

2  pair  boots  for  wife 1  90 

4pair  boots  for  children 1  90 

Flax,  wool,  cotton  for  spinning,  knitting,  and  weaving 10  71 

Smaller  wearing  apparel 1  70 

100  days'  work,  7.14  cents  each,  of  wife  in  spinning,  Slo 7  14 

Total 28  54 

liodging 14  28 

Firing  and  Ught 10  83 

Sandries: 

Train  oil  for  boots 1  14 

Soap  (27  pounds) 2  14 

Tear  and  wear  of  furniture,  beds,  &o 4  28 

Tools,  implements 1  78 

Physician,  medicines 2  14 

Total 11  48 
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Taxes,  wages: 

Wage  to  the  helper |14  28 

Taxes  to  state,  choToh 1  72 

And  school 71 

Total $16  41 

Grand  total  of  expenditures 196  6S 

Grand  total  of  income 202  06 

Balance ^ 5  54 


Bates  of  wages  in  Berlin* 
[Taken  fh>m  »  recent  pablioation  of  the  statUtioal  hnieMi  of  the  city  of  Berlin.] 


OoonpaUona. 


Wftges  per  week. 


Time-work. 


Low. 
eet. 


Same  (m  factoriee) 

Marble*cattera 

Httrble  grinders 

Marble  workmen 

Millstone  workers,  lalMrers. 
Crockery  ware: 

Turners 

Workmen 


Stone-cutters : 

Joame3'men 95  00 

5  71 

6  00 
3  57 
3  57 
3  57 


Lads 


$5  42 
6  42 
6  71 
4  28 

3  80 

4  28 


3  21 
3  67 


71 


6  71 


Arer-  High 
aice.     est. 


16  28 
7  14 


6  71 
5  00 
5  35 
8  82 
3  37 

600 


I  42 


28 
85 


Molders 

Model  Joiners 

Firemen 

Coachmen 

Laborers 

Potters : 

Journeymen  

Laborers 

Porcelain: 

Tamers 

Painters 

Burners 

Grinders 

Apprentices 

In  porcelain  factories : 

Founders 

Moldei-s 

Burners 

CasU^rs 

Gk>ldsmi1bs: 

Journeymen 

Female  laborers 

Appt-entices 

In  ailver-guods  factories : 

Presaers  

Boilers 

Luters 

Jonmeymen,  silver-workers 

Polishers,  female 

Apprentices 

In  German  silver  factories : 

Gixdlers  

Grinders,  workmen 2  86     5  71 

Locksmiths i  5  00     5  71 

Pn'ssers         5  71     7  14 

Outteis,  female ,  2  14     2  85 

rolishers,  male    |  5  »5     8  56 

Polishers,  female i 

Apprentices j      71 

Workmen i  3  57 

Girdlers : 

Journeymen 3  57 

Apprentices 71 


7 

4 
4 


14 
76 
28 


4  25 
3  92 

5  71 


2  38 


Ptece-work. 


I  I 

Low-  Aver-, High- 
est. I  age.  !  est. 


$3  57    $6  42 

$5  23 


4  28 


5  23 


4  76  I  5  71 
4  28  I  4  64 


5  00 


3  57     6  71 


8  67 
8  92 
2  61 
2  61 


6  06  !  6  42 


2  85 

2  38 
71 

3  67 


3  67 


4  76 

3  37 

4  28 
2  85 
1  07 

5  00 
5  71 
5  00 


5  23 

3  92 

6  42 

4  28 
1  42 

7  14 


7  14 
4  76 
3  57 
2  14 


5  35 
5  71 
3  67 
3  67 


7  25 
7  73 
4  76 
4  76 


14  28 

'  7  14 

14  28 
,  3  88 
11  90 


5  71     8  56 

1  90     2  38  i  4  76 


o 


•a 


OenU, 


Tin-founders,  Joni-neymen I  3  57 


1  07 
4  28 

4  28 

4  28 


1  42 
5  00 

5  00 

1  78 
7  14 


47 
23 


52 

71 
35 


u 

9 
Pi 

I* 

t 

Hf9. 

10 
19 
IS 
12 
IS 
IS 

18 

13 
13 


13 


IS 
IS 


*  IS 


11 
11 

u 


I.. 


1        1 

4  28     5  7lJ  }J  g 

t:: 

*»  »"U1SI::;; 

( 

, 

2' 14*  4' 04    h'ii  '.'.'.... 

1                 . 

1 

4  28    :  642 

4  28  L'I"!J  8  56 

>  u 


IS 
IS 
IS 
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Bates  ^  wages  hi  BerUn — CoDtiDued. 


OeoviMtkni. 


JonriKryiBeii • •.. 

Founders 

Turners 

Apprentices 

^  oi-knien 

In  Berlin  brass  works  : 

Artisans 

Foonders 

Opeiativcs 

1m  Berlin  copper  and  brass  worlcs : 

Artisans 

Workmen    

CoppcTsmitlis : 

J  oame\  men 

Laborers 

In  metul-^oods  fiictoiies : 

Turnvrs    

Looksmiths 

Cop)>erHmitbs 

Painters 

Girdlers 

Pt>Iisbers. 

Opfratires.  male 

Operatives,  female 

Apprentices 

Giidlcrs,  female 

In  foondries  of  articles  of  art : 


Founders,  molders 

Wolkmen 

Veedle-makers,  Joameymen. 

yOe  cutters.  Journeymen 

Locksmiths.  3<>arnejmen  — 
Blaeksmit  bs,  joai  nejpmen — 

Toolsmiihff,  journeymen 

Catlera,  Journeymen 

Bladeintilhs,  ioomeymen. . . . 
8ceel-|)en  workers : 

Joomej'men 

Girls 


Wages  per  week. 


Time-work. 


Low- 
est. 


$3  57 

3  67 

2  85 

71 

2  85 

5  00 


3D2 

4  28 

8  28 

8  57 
285 

4  28 
8  57 
4  28 


35 

57 


2  14 

1  78 

178 


Vailamitbs,  Jonmeymen 

!■  eosdne  works : 

llechnnics  

Bl.ioksmltbs 

Joiners -..— I    ' 

Holders J    ^ 

Workmen  

In  Bewin;;-mscbine  factories : 

Locksmilbs 

Joiners 

Workmen,  male 

Workmen,  female 

CsrtwrijEbts,  Journeymen 

Telesraph- makers,  joumeymen 

Mechanicians.  Jonmeymen  

fiarxical-lnHtiameut  uiokera 

Watcb-makeTStJoumeymen... 

Ib  lamp  factories  : 

Braxiers 

Girdlers    '. 

Turners 

Ib  »  chemical  factories : 

Foremen.... , 

Laborers 

Lids 

Women  and  eiris , 

Workers  onder  sixteen  yean 


Aver, 
age. 


$4  76 

4  7tt 

4  2» 
05 

3  35 

5  71 
0  60 

4  76 

5  71 
485 

4  28 
3  57 


Difsb 
est. 


$5  71 
5  65 
5  00 
1  19 
3  57 

7  14 


Pieoe-work. 


Low- 
est. 


00 
28 
00 
00 
05 
76 
21 
38 
V5 
2  85 


5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
4 
3 
2 


8  33 

7  28 
7  80 

5  71 

4  28 

7  14 

5  71 
7  14 

6*42 


5 
4 

3 
1 
3 


05 
28 
57 
10 
57 


$4  76 
4  04 
4  04 


Aver-  High- 
age,  est. 


6 


s 

In 

Pi 


5  71 


3  57 


$5  05  17  14 


CenU. 


5  00 
500 


6  42 


5  35 


4  28  \\  28  ^  52 

2  85 

5  IH) 

4  76  3  57  i  4  28 

5  00 


6  18 
6  18 


7  14 


7  14 


u 
o 


O  >t 

■ 

•a 


Br$. 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 

13 
13 
13 

12 
12 

13 

12 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


0 

12 
12 
10 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 

11 
11 

12 


lift 

"I 

i 

12 
12 
12 


12ft 


Vk 
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Bate9  of  wages  in  Berlin — Oontiniied. 


Occnp«tion«. 


Wages  per  week. 


Time- work. 


Pieoe-work. 


liOw-jAver-jHiirh-  Low- 1  Aver- High- 
<Mt.   i  age.  *  eHt.      est.  i  age.     est. 


P4 


1^ 

» 

J* 


In  an  aniline  color  fbdoiy : 

ForemeD >#& 

5 

3 


Artisans 

Laborers 

Operatives 

Soap-makers 

Day  laborers 

Sthereal  oils  factories,  operatiTea 

Asphaltvrs I  5 

Koof ers    j  4 

In  silk-goods  factories  (operatives) :  , 

Mule :  3 

Female I  1 

In  wool  mills : 

Weavers 

Shearers 

Wintlers,  female 

Hand- workers,  female... 

Machine-workers,  female 

Warpers,  female 

BibboD -makers,  journeymen. 
WeaverM : 

Journeymen 

Waroers  {2 

Winoeni,  female ';  1 

Carpet  weavers : 

Operatives |3 

Workers,  female 'l 

Wea  V  ers i . . 

Clsth-makers,  jonmeymen ' 

In  a  B<>rlin  velveteen'factorj : 

Operatives 

Ajiprenticos 

Women 

Qirls 
In  bleachin;;  and  dyeing  works 

Laborers 

Women . 

Foremen 

Girls     . 
In  refill  iu<r  works  (dressing  fabrics) 

Masters 

Laborers,  male 

Lalxirers,  female 

Fullers 

Carders,  female 

Silk  button  and  trimraiDg  makers: 

Foremen 

Mauaeer,  female ,.. 


00 
00 
14 

3  67 

4  28 
8  21 


00 
28 

57 
66 


l$5n 

5  71 
3  14 
8  02 
76 
67 
28 
95 
23 


16  42 
6  42 
8  74 
4  28 
6  96 
600 


3  92 
2  14 


7  14  I. 

6  42  !. 


5  00    

2  61  $2  14 


■$2  85  ^  57 


2  14 

4  28 
2  14 


846 

6  71 
2  85 


1  90  ■  2  85 


1  66 


142 


2  38 


285 


4  76 

7  14 

8  67 
4  76 
4  26 


Oenu:  Hn. 


" 


} 


IS 

16 


<  11 

■!  H 

.1  16 

t  16 


14 
M 
M 


7  14 

2  85 

4  28 


3  67  ! 

9  68  I. 


I 


3  38 

6  71 


392)307     5  11     666 


Joumevmen 


Girls 


3  21 
1  07 
1  42 


Bope-makers : 

Journt'y  men 

Apprentices 

Lads 

Btatiiary.  paste-board  factories : 

Fonnien 

Glldei-H 

Joint  TH 

Book  binders 

Laborers 

Gilders,  females 

Artisans V 

Tanners: 

Journeymen , 

Apprentices I  1  42 

Workmen ' 

Bookbinders :  I 

Journeymen 2  85 

Girls 1  42 


00 

38 

«6 

8  67 

3  67 


6  42 
2  38 

(3  57] 
>to 
U  28] 

1  42 


;  2  49 

8  56 

1  SO 

288 

S86 

1 

1 

1 

5  59  8  33 

1     ' 

2  85  4  28 

1  90  2  38 
4  28  5  71 

4  28  6  71 

7  14  8  56 

2  85  3  67 

5  00  1  5  71 

i2  38> 

1  90  >;  to  [ 

.^2  85j 

3  57  ;  4  28 
1  :k)  1  64 
1  78  2  14 

■ 

, 

1 

^ , 
I 

1 

1 

1 

428 

1  19 
107 

490 

288 
142 

6  42 

428 
1  78 

'••••• 

' 

7  49 
5  71 
5  00 

3  92 

4  28 

1 " 

I 

7  14 
6  71 
4  64 
&  23 

3  57  '  5  00  6  42 
3  57  5  OO  6  42 
3  57  6  00  1  6  42 

* 

).  ..  

2  38  2  21 

5  00 

4  64 
2  14 

6  85 
6  00 

5  00 
3  92 

4  28 


671 


3  57 

3  92 

5  00 
2  85 

...... 

4  04 
1  90 

2  85 
1  42 

488 

288 

6  71 
8  57 

IS 
IS 


IS 
IS 
IS 


u 

IS 

IS 


u 

u 

u 


u 

u 
u 
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Bate$  of  waget  in  Ba-Ztii— Continued. 


IlMkkbisd^n^ContlniMd. 

GUdere,  malt 

GUdera,  female 

Leather- wofrken 

-maken 


$3  57 
142 
285 
285 


Ci^ar-oaae  makers 

II  iiiUry-effecto  makers 

Fphola'terw: 

JfloniejiDeii 

.Women 

*^t«*siii  naw-mill  workers 

Steam  s»w-miU  laborers 

•Jtiinem : 

For  boildings 

For  ftimitare 

Coopem.  Joumeymea 

Baaket-makera.  JoDrneymen 

Makers  of  ballMO-bom  battona 

Womt-D 

Jf akers  of  Tefjetable  ivory  botUma : 

Master 

LAltorers,  female 

LAborrra,  male 

GlrU 

Comb>maket».  Joameymen 

▼amiabera.  joumeymen 

GUdcrs.  Journeymen : 

Male 

Female 

8team  millers 

Firemen 

Lockamitha • 

Laborera 

Bakers: 

First  ipnmeyman  (and  freeboaid) 

Secoodjoameyman  (and  free  board) 

Third  Journeyman  (and  free  board) ■ 

Confertioners,  ioomeymen  (and  fr«o  board),  per 

anoDtb 

Botcbers,  Joameymen  (and  fr«6  board) 

Hineral- water  workers 

Brrwery : 

Brrweni per  month.. 

Ooopers do 

Laborers 

CUrar-makers: 

Mala 

Female 

Linen-makers : 

Foremen per  month.. 

Cntter-oQt 

Tailors: 

•Ioomeymen  ..........................•..«.**«< 

Femalea 

Ladiea*  cloak  makera 

Femalea 

Betters: 

Jonraey  men 

Laborers,  female 

Fnr-makers : 

Joameymen 

Laborers,  female 

Glore-makera,  Journeymen 


Waitea  par  weak. 


Tlme>work. 


Piece-work. 


Low- 
eat. 


45 
09 
33 

57 
90 
28 
21 


ATer- High  •!  Low-  Aver- 
age. I  est.  ,  eat.  I  age. 


84 
2 
4 
3 
4 


70 
14 
28 
57 
04 
3  08 
3  80 


.$5  71 

'  285 

5  71 


4 
4 

4 
4 


28 
78 
28 
52 


28 
57 
85 
14 
2  85 
1  42 


00 
90 


1  42 

2  85 
2  86 


21  42  23  80  i38  56 


Joameymen 

Joameymen 

Bajr-iiwiaaaia.  Joameymen  (with  board). 


57 
42 
00 
88 
00 
10 

14 
60 

42 

71 
06 
86 


286 
142 

2142 
285 

2  14 
1  07 

3  57 


87 
14 


2  85 

1  42 

2  86 

2  14 


95 


4  76 

2  38 

5  95 

3  57 

5  00 

428 
2  85 

4  28 
2  14 

0  42 

2  35 

\^ 

3  57 
3  57 

428 
2  14 
583 
83 
60 
66 


5  71 
2  85 
8  33 
5  00 


$8  67  #4  70 


4 
4 

4 
4 


04 
52 
16 
28 


$6  95 


5 
5 
5 

4 
5 


71 
71 
71 
28 
00 


2  85 


5 
5 
4 


2  86 
2  14 

1  78 

10  00 

2  14 

3  67 


8  56 

2  85 

"i*90 
4  28 
4  28 

500 
285 
028 
5  83 
583 
500 

357 
3  61 
2  14 

14  26 
8  67 
464 

3  57 

1  78 

27  37. 
3  57 


85 
42 
28 


4 

;« 

5 

3 
2 

4 


28 
14 

13 
00 

86 
86 
85 


4  76 
238 

3  57 
1  90 
3  33 


42 
85 


4  28 

2  86 


3  88 
1  66 


1  06 

3  67 


8  88 


2  86 


4  28 

2  88 


High 
eat. 


i 


Otnti. 


64 

71 


6  42 
6  42 


6  18 
3  09 


2  14     2  85 
4  28     5  71 


8  80 


428 


71 
85 


3  67 


1  10 


I 


4  28 
2  38 
4  28 

4  28 


1  10 


I 


t  42 
4  56 
4  56 


3  38 

1  66 

2  85 

2  14 
51  90 
^2  38 


3  42  t  3  99 

Carpenters '  3  99  •  4  21 

Appmtieaa 1  1  42  I  4  78  i  2  14  1 

UUMfvni  I  261  : ' 

Glaziers.  Joameymen 2  85     4  28     7  14 


S  >* 

« 

M 

s 

Er$. 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

H 

H 
11 

u 

13 
IS 
10 
12 
12 
12 

11 
11 
11 
11 
18 
13 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

18 
18 
18 


00 


4  28 


7  14 


1  06 

4  76 


2  14 
7  14 


3  80  I  4  28 

2  14     2  86 

3  88     4  28 


2  85 

3  57 


428 

4  04f 
4  70< 


3  67  ■  4  76  .  6  71 


16.17 
13 

12 
18 
12 

12 

IS 

12 
12 

10.11 


47 


11 
11 

12 
18 
12 

12 
12-14 
16 

9 
10 
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Bates  of  wages  in  Berlin — Continued. 


Occnp«tion«. 


Wagea  per  week. 


Piece-work. 


Time-work. 


Low-lAver-|Ui?h-  Low«  jAver- High 
eist.      age.  I  eHt.      etit.  ]  age.     est. 


In  an  aniline  color  fkotory : 

Foremen 

Artisans 

Laborers 

Operati  ves 

Soap-makers 

Day  laborers 

Ethereal  oils  factories,  operattrea 

Asphalt^^rs 

Roofers 

In  silk-goods  factories  (operatives) :  » 

Mule 

Female 

In  wool  mills : 

Weavers 

Shearers 

Winilers,  female 

Hand- workers,  female 

Machine- workers,  female 

WttiTiers,  female 

Ribbon-makers,  journeymen 

"Weavers : 

Journeymen 

Warpers  

Winders,  female 

Carpet  weavers : 

Operatives |3 

Workers,  female I  1 

Weavers 

Cloth-makers,  jonmeymen 

In  a  Berlin  velveteen* factory  : 

Operatives 

Apprentices 

Women 

Girls 

In  bleaching  and  dyeing  works : 

Laborers 

Women 

Foremen 

Girls 

In  refiuiug  works  (dressing  fabrics) : 

Masters  

Laborers,  male 

Laborers,  female 

FuUers 

Carders,  female 

Silk  button  and  trimming  makers: 

Foremen 

Manager,  female , 


$5  00 
6  00 
3  14 

3  57 

4  28 
8  21 


00 
28 

57 
66 


$5  71 
5  71 
3  14 


42 
42 


02 
76 
57 
28 
05 
23 

92 
14 


$6  42 
642 

3  74 

4  28 

5  95 
5  00 


2 
1 


14 
90 


7  14 
6  42 


5  00    

2  61   $2  14 


2  85 


Jouruevmcn 


Girls 


Jtope-makei*N : 

Jouiney  men 

Apprentices 

Lads 

Statuary,  paste-boanl  factories : 

Foremen 

Gildei-H 

Joint  iH 

Bookbinders , 

Laborers 

Gilders,  females 

Artisans 

Tanners : 

Journeymen 

Apprentices 

Workmen , 

Bookbinders : 

Journeymen 

Girls 


85 
85 
19 

57 
78 


2  88 
1  90 


3  57 


3  21 
2  88 

4  28 
4  28 


2  14 
4  28 
2  14 
1  90 
1  66 


I 


21 
28 
78 

28 
90 


'  3  57 

'  5  71 

2  49 

5  00 
2  14 


1  42 


b« 

« 

« 

M 

0, 

s 

^ 

• 

► 

•  K 

s-s 

t^ 

•a 

a 

4 

•o 

^ 

(. 

%• 

o 

^ 

Oents. 

Hr». 

|2  85  ^  57 


3  45 
5  71 
2  85 
2  85 
2  38 


2  85 


4  76 

7  14 

8  67 
4  76 
4  28 


4  28 


3  21 
2  49 
2  85 


4  28 


3  57 
2  14 


2  38 
4  76 

2  38 

3  57 
2  85 


7  14 
2  85 

4  28 

3'67 


I 


8  21  '  8  57 


3  57 
9  52 
3  33 

5  71 

428' 


78 
71 
64 


>  8  92  I  3  67  '  5  11  i  6  66 
I  2  49  1  80  i  2  88  2  85 
'  8  56 


00 

38 

66 

8  57 

3  57 


5 
2 
1 
4 
4 


59 
85 
90 
28 
28 


6  42 
2  38 
(3  571 
>  toS 
U   28) 


1  42 

3  21 
1  07 
1  42 


7  14 
2  85 


8  38  < 

4  28  \. 

2  38  i. 

5  71  ' 

6  71  |. 

8  56  ' 

3  67  . 


00  I  5  71  4  28  1  4  90 


1  90 

3  57 
1  :io 
1  78 


49 
71 
00 


,i2  38)| 

>h  85) 

I     ' 

4  28 

164  , 
2  14  I 


1  19  2  38 


1  07  1  42 


6  42 


4  28 


1  78 


I ' ! 

I  7  14  ;  3  57  '  r.  00 
6  71   3  57  5  00 

4  64  •  8  57  5  00 

5  23 
3  21 

6  85 


6  42 
6  42 
6  42 


•I- 


4  28 


5  00 


6  71 


2  85  •  4  28 
1  42  2  88 


6  71 
3  57 


It 


IS 
10 


11 

16 

16 
16 


ITioi 


16 
16 

14 
14 
14 

12 
12 
It 
12 

12 

]£ 

m 
li 

12 
12 
12 


li 

li 
13 
U 


11 
11 

11 


11 

IS 
IS 
IS 

13 

18 
IS 
13 
18 
18 
IS 


18 
IS 

IS 

12 
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JSalaf  of  wageB  in  Berlin — Continued. 


BookUaden— Contlnoed. 

GUdere,  malt 

GUdert,  female 

Leather- worker* 


WagonerB 

Cicar-oase  makers 

Uiiltary-effecta  makers 

rpholaten: 

Joameymen 

.Women 

stf-am  naw-mill  workers 

SiHim  s»w«roiU  laborers 

Ouioem: 

For  baildings 

For  fUmitnre 

Coopeni.  Joumeymea 

Baaket-makoni.  Joameymen 

Hakers  of  bnffalo-hom  battona 

Wom«-ii 

Iff akers  of  Tefjetable  ivoiy  batUms : 

Iffaater  

LAliorers,  female 

Labonrs,  male 

Olrla 

Comb>maken,  Joameymen 

Vamlabera.  joanieymen 

GUdfTB.  Journeymen : 

Male 

Female 

fHeam  millera 

Firemen ...«. 

Lockamltha 

Laborera 

Bakers: 

First  toameyman  (and  freeboaid) 

Secoodjoameyman  (and  free  board) 

Third  Joomeyman  (and  fk«e  board) 

Confortionera,  {oomeyinen  (and  fr«o  board),  per 

month 

Bntchara,  Joameymen  (and  lk«6  board) 

Mineial- water  workers 

Brpwery : 

Brpwers per  month.. 

(}oopers do 

Laborers 

Cipir-makers: 

Mala 

Female 

LiDTB-makera : 

Foremen per  month.. 

Cmter-oat 

Tailors: 

Joameymen 

Femalea ■ 

Ladies*  cloak  makers 


$3  57 
142 
285 
285 
8  45 
8  00 
8  83 


Waitea  per  week. 


Time' work. 


Piece-work. 


Low- 
eat. 


'  '  I 

Arer-  High-  Low-  Aver 

age.  I  est.  i  est.     age. 


57 
00 
28 


3  21 


4  28 
8  57 
2  85 
2  14 
2  85 
1  42 


00 
00 


42 
85 


2  85 


87 
42 
00 
88 
00 
16 


8  14 


Batters: 

Joameymen 

Laborers,  female 

Fnr-nuikera : 

Joameymen 

Laboren,  female 

GkvTe-makera,  Joameymen 


M 

42 

71 
06 
85 


2142 


285 

1  42 

12142 
285 

2  14 
I  07 
8  57 


8  87 
2  14 

2  85 

1  42 

2  85 


Joameymen 2 

Joameymen 1... 


14 


84  76 

2  14 
4  28 

3  57 

4  04 
3  68 

3  80 

4  76 

2  38 

5  05 

3  57 

5  00 

i'is 

285 

4  28 
2  14 

6  42 

2  35 

\^ 

8  57 

3  57 


$5  71 
285 
5  71 
4  28 
4  76 
4  28 

4  52 

5  71 
2  85 
8  33 
5  00 


28 
14 
88 
83 
60 
56 


2  85 
2  14 

1  78 

10  00 

2  14 

3  67 


23  80  138  56 


5 
5 
6 
4 
5 
2 


71 
71 
71 
28 
00 
85 


8  56 
2  85 


1  00 
4  28 
428 


00 
85 
28 
83 
88 
00 


3  67 
2  61 

2  14 

14  25 
8  57 
464 


3  57 
1  78 


4  28 
2  14 


27  37.  ,32  13 
3  57     5  00 


2  85 
142 
4  28 


4  76 
238 

3  57 
1  00 
3  33 


8  85 
286 
485 


1  10 

3  00 

4  21 
4  78 


6  42 
285 

4  28 
2  38 
4  28 

4  28 


$8  57 


#4  76 
404 
4  52 
4  16 
4  28 


$5  85 


428 
2  85 


2  88 
1  66 


1  66 
8  57 


888 


2  85 


8  57 


1  10 


Hair-lb  testis^  Joameymen  (with  board) <     05 

XMona I  3  42 

Carpenters '  3  00 

Apprentieee I  1  42 

Laboren '  2  61 

Glaziem,  Joameymen S  2  85     4  28     7  14 


1  42 
4  56 
4  56 

2  14 


3  38 

1  66 

2  85 

I  2  14 
51  00 
!^2  38 


4  28 
2  88 


High 
est. 


OtnU. 


64 
71 
66 
64 


6  42 
6  42 


6  18 
8  60 


2  14     2  85 
4  28     5  71 


8  80 


4  28 


71 
35 


Pi 


I* 

f 

O 


Bra. 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
1$ 

H 

i? 

11 

IS 
13 
10 
12 
12 
12 

11 
11 
11 
11 
13 
13 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

13 
18 
18 


00 


4  28  I. 


7  14 


1  66 

4  76 


2  14 
7  14 


3  80  i  4  28 
2  14  2  85 
8  88     4  28 


4  28 

4  04f 
4  76< 


16.17 
18 

12 
12 
12 

12 
18 

12 
12 

10.11 


3  57  t  4  76     6  71 


I 


47 


11 
11 

12 
12 
12 

12 
12-14 
16 

S» 

0 
10 
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BatcB  of  wages  in  BfrZin—Contixined. 


Wagea  per  week. 

1 
1 

u 
o 

p. 

OooapftttoDfl. 

Time-work. 

Pieoe-work. 

Low- 
est 

Aver- 
age. 

High- 
est 

0 

IjOW- 

est 

Aver- 
age. 

High- 
est. 

* 

13  92 
500 
4  28 
8  67 

500 
428 
628 
6  71 

$4  28 
6  71 
6  16 

4  28 

633 

5  80 
685 

6  75 
628 
6  71 

6  02 
1  71 
8  50 

1  71 
285 

7  50 
687 

2  67 

8  80 

85  70 

35  70 

17  85 

4  76 

19  69 
21  42 
35  00 
21  42 
19  63 
19  68 
17  86 
12  13 
10  71 

285 
8  21 

$5  00 
7  14 
7  14 
600 

856 
7  14 
7  85 
0  13 

iii* 

866 

C^niM, 

Hrt. 
9 

llfiolVrH,  iournevnicii 

$8  66 

$0  52 

10 

Cbinino3*-8wocpeni,  JoumcyiOMi. 

10 

T'  m'  fouiKlora*.  loanieTinMi - 

8  67 

$4  28 

671 

->*••• 

10 

Piiiii  inc  ulTco  of  German  Empire; 

LocusiuUhs....... 

10 

Bo:*kl  iDdOI'8 

7  ii' 

7  14 
704 

785 
785 
785 

*8'5e* 
866 
866 

10 

TvnofuaDdera 

10 

Sot  t  CI  A 

10 

croiip^^r'iOAte  DriDtere  t .^.^.^t....... 

10 

Joiucre 

600 
600 

10 

Lituo^niDhors 

5  71 

6  42 

4  14 

10 

1  ads    - 

Dav  Inborers.... 

2  74 
1  71 
1  90 
7  14 
4  28 
1  85 

3  14 

23  08 

23  08 

14  25 

3  67 

500 
1  71 
8  67 
866 
8  66 
285 

6  06 

47  60 
47    6 
23  81 

7  14 

10 

I?nv-laborore.  Tonthfiol 

10 

Women 

10 

Ph<>to:;rnpbore - 



^ 

EniT.ivrra  lithoeranhere ...................... 

>7-9 

AnnrcDticee 

5 

Tvoiv  iultcra 

6  71 

"1 

MeichaDts:                                                    ' 

&J  ti  n  a  z  i  n  <r  el  erkt per  month . . 

Book-koi'peiB  do 

SclliMs:  Hfore-keepere do 

Apprcuiicen do 

Berlin  Kt(  aninbip  Company,  oaptalna: 

Jitimnrv nn<l  Fcbraary 

....I 

....I 

9-18 

■  "J 

M  rcb  i'nil  Anril 

lilav  an<l  Aiisnnt 

S<'nt«  mbcriind  OctobeT 

Nov*  inbcr  and  December 

Firemen 

Stccimcn 

£n;;iDemen 

Lail            

Common  day-laboren: 

I'lo'd 

328 
285 

3  21 
8  57 

385 

4  76 

618 

50L-71 
35-47 

71-«8 
59-71 

F;;ctorl<  8 

19 

Srret't  cloanore  (with  dothin!?) 

LnbnriTtt  on  macademized  atreeta  (with  cloth- 

Cnual  workoni  (with  olothins) . 

^luoicinftl water*worlui men. 

SculpfnrB: 

8  67 
385 

864 

288 

71 

523 
4  76 
523 

8  67 
83 

8  56 
7  14 
7  61 

471 
95 

10 

In  wood 

10 

In  uvDBum 

10 

Moldcis: 

4  28 

6  71 

642 

1^ 

ADDrciiticcB  ................................... 

13 

STATEMENT  BH   WINO  THE  INCOmB  A2a>  EXPENDITURES  OF  TWO  LABORERS  IN  BERLIN. 

Laborer  employed  in  a  ooaV-yardy  tcifk  family  in  very  poor  oircumstanceB. — Forty-one 
years  old  ;  day  laborar  in  »  coul-yard ;  a  wife  and  four  children  ;  earns  about  $123  a 
year,  but  very  uncertain ;  does  Job  work,  according  to  business;  cannot  support  hia 
himily  upon  such  wages ;  bis  wifo  is  compelled  to  do  all  sorts  of  work — washing — ^and 
elf'est  daughter,  fifteen  years  old,  araiftts. 

Uuittd  earnings  amount  to  about  $183.73.  Detailed  expenditures :  Two  rooms, and 
kitclieu  in  the  conrt-yarri,  basement,  $77.11;  clothing,  $23.80;  food,  $51.40;  income 
tax  for  city,  $3.r:7  ;  fuel,  $10.71 ;  school  books,  $3.80  ;  doctor,  medicines,  $7.14  ;  sun- 
dries,'$>':^.r>6 ;  total,  $186.09.  Saving,  therefore,  is  oat  of  question.  Wo  live  mostly 
on  potatoes  we  raise  on  a  piece  of  land  let  by  Berlin  magistrate  against  a  fee  of  $2.14. 
Meat  we  eat  only  four  times  a  week,  buying  half  a  pound,  worth  11  cents. 

Cobbler  and  gag-lighter, — Thirty  nine  years  old ;  a  wife  and  two  little  children ;  eama 
about  $300  per  annum  when  he  has  full  em  ployment ;  works  aocording  to  buainees  i 
wife  does  small  housework  for  other  people. 
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Total  income  abont  $3.23  ExpeDses :  Two  roomp,  one  kitchen  in  tlie  con rt- yard  base- 
Bent,  $77.35;  clothing,  $35.70;  food,  $171.36;  rent,  tax,  $2.85;  aid  Hocicty,*71  cents; 
doctor,  niediciues,  $4.!^;  sundries,  $17.85 ;  total,  $3*20.10.  No  saving,  and  we  hav» 
to  take  quite  meager  meals;  a  little  piece  of  meat  and  vegetahles— mostly  pota- 
toes—for dinner. 

8TATKMKNT  SHOWING   INCOME  AND  KXPENDITURFS  OF  TWO  MASONS   IN   BKRLIN. 

A  ma9on,  having  a  wife  and  three  children,  residinrj  onlnide  Btrlin. — Thirty-nine  yeara 
old ;  I  am  a  mason  ;  journeyman,  and  work  for  about  eight  months  in  Berlin ;  the  other 
part  of  the  year  I  live  with  my  family;  1  have  a  wifo  an.l  three  children  ;  the  oldest 
IS  ten,  the  youngest  ii\'e  years  old;  they  reside  in  a  vilinge  in  the  province  of  Brand- 
enburg ;  I  receive  here  in  Berlin  4  marks  (95  cents)  a  day  of  10  hours,  or  40  pf.  (9.5  cents) 
per  hour.  This  rate  of  wages  is  now  paid  thronghour  Berlin  to  masons  of  my  class. 
Aa  long  as  the  daylight  permits,  we  commence  work  at  (>  oV'lock  in  the  moruing  and 
qait  at  6  o'clock.  *ln  the  later  season  of  the  year,  when  the  days  get  shorter,  we  work 
with  electric  light,  or  gas-light,  in  some  instances.  For  ulKint  ibiir  months  and  long(*r 
lam  wirhont  work  in  the  building  trade,  and  try  to  <lo  any  work  I  mny  get. 

We  lake  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  (8.30  to  9  o'clock) :  inie  hour  for  dinner  at  noon, 
ftnd  half  an  hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.  We  take  our  supper  after  the  day's  work  is 
done.  Can  hardly  support  my  fauiilv  on  such  wages;  chjiecially  in  winter,  if  1  oau- 
not  tind  work,  and  the  money  I  saved  in  summer  is  used  up. 

In  the  summer-time  my  wife  works  on  a  farm,  for  which  services  we  have  the  nse 
of  a  piece  of  land  to  grow  potatoes  on  (about  45  scheffel  =  67  bushels)  and  to  keep  a 
goat  for  milk  and  to  raise  a  hog  for  meat  purposes.  1  can  hardly  tell  what  we  earn  a 
year.  The  last  winter  I  had  to  contract  debts  to  get  ahuig,  as  I  wns  two  niontha 
without  work.  In  the  other  years  we  made  no  delits,  but  saved  nothing.  My  own 
oAmings,  taking  eight  months  work,  and  the  month  at  twenty -two  days,  may  averago 
1,000  marks  ($*:&). 

Expenses:  For  rent — my  sleeping  place  in  Berlin  for  eight  months,  $11.4;^;  outside 
Berlin  (family)  for  twelve  months,  $1*2.85  ;  clothing  for  self  and  family,  $-4^  75;  food 
per  day,  self  in  Berlin,  42.8  cents,  for  eight  months,  $102  72;  family,  ontsidu  (17.K> 
cents)  for  eight  months,  $42.H5 ;  food  per  day,  self,  family  at  homo  (42.8  cent»)  for 
four  months,  $51. 3C;  fuel  and  light,  in  all,  $7.14;  mnnicipal  income  tax  in  Beilin, 
$1.42;  school-tax  at  home,  71  cents;  tobacco,  t^.2-H;  sundries,  $28.65;  Mechanics' 
▲id  Society.  Berlin,  $2  85;  total,  $:i01.00. 

When  in  Berlin  I  want  nearly  the  like  articles  of  food  as  the  other  single  fellow- 
joameymen.  When  in  my  home  village  we  eat  only  on  three  day  of  the  week  a  little 
meat,  mostly  pott* ' oes  of  our  own  growth,  but  little  coffee  or  milk,  soup,  with  ryo 
bread  in  the  morning,  and  bread  or  potatoes  for  snpjier. 

As  already  stated,  the  portion  I  save  during  summer  is  mostly  used  np  during 
the  winter.  If  I  get  sick  I  have  physician  and  medicines  gratis,  through  the  Mechan- 
iea'  Aid  Association. 

MoBom  {single), — Twenty-six  years  old;  a  bachelor;  earn  95  cents  per  day.  In  win- 
t«r-ttme  1  try  to  find  manual  labor,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  to  earn  something 
to  live  upon. 

Expenses:  For  food,  $173;  sleeping  place,  $17..36;  clothing,  $I8.:I2;  fuel  nnd  light, 
$8»38;  municipal  income  tax,  $1.42;  dues  to  Mechanics' Aid  Association,  $2.b5;  to- 
bacco, $9.2^;  sundries,  $14.85;  total,  $239.46;  approximate  income.  $238. 

For  breakfast,  bread  and  coffee ;  for  dinner,  meat  and  ot:«  kind  of  vegetabliMi;  at  4 
o'clock,  beer  and  bread ;  for  supfier,  bread,  sauKage,  or  che«*so  and  Ix^er.  The  last 
year  I  earned  as  much  as  I  wanted ;  but  this  was  not  always  the  case  in  former  years. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES  OP  TWO  DOOKBINDEB8. 

BookhindeTf  having  a  ttife  and  three  children  (hnle  and  hearty  in  appearance). — I 
am  thirty -three  years  old ;  I  am  an  onlinary  bookbinder ;  I  have  a  wife  and  three 
children;  the  oldest  is  six,  the  youngest  three  year*  old.  I  receive  h9  cents  a  day 
(the  aveittge  wages  lieing  from  71  to  101  cents) ;  ten  honrs.  We  l>egiu  work  at  7 
o'clock  in  toe  morning  and  quit  at  7  o'clock  p.  m. ;  one  half  hour  for  breakfast  (8.30 
o'clock),  one  hour  for  dinner  at  1  o'clock,  one  quarter  hour  (4.30  o'clock)  for  vesiNTS. 
Bopper  is  taken  after  work.  Cannot  fully  support  family  upon  such  wages;  the  de- 
ficiency is  made  up  by  letting  a  room,  dte. 

Income  abont  $:170.*  Expenses :  For  rent  two  rooms  and  kitchen,  $92  62 ;  food  and 
ftiel,  I  give  my  wife  a  weekly  household  money  of  $3.57  x  52  =  $185.64 ;  clothing,  self 
and  family,$38;  rent  tax,  $5.71;  mnnicipal  income  tax,  $1.90;  Mechanics' Aid  Society, 
$9;  nuoking,  $8.56;  newspapers,  $4.28;  beer  and  amoaemeuta,  $25;  total,  $370.91. 
We  aie  onable  to  save  anything. 
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Hootbindn;  hacMor  (ftl 
(D  IviUsriug  ftud  gilding 
iftom  7  O'clock  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.y. 

InoonieabonttmU.  Expensea:  Sent,  sleeping  place,  fSl. 42:  ctotUng,  tl6.t8;  boots, 
A(;.,|4.T6:  food,llt!3.84 ;  wMhiag,  $6.80;  Tieht  and  fnel,|2.14i  inoome  tax,  $1.49; 
MechanicB^  Aid  Society,  93'57',  periodicala,  booka,  95.95;  BmD8emeatB(I  am  nouDoker), 
tl:i.3T;  total,  $198.45;  balance  of  |79.55  is  iDYeat«d  in  ■  uviags  bank. 

Common  day-laborera  get  2  marks  (48  cents)  per  day;  work-time, 
twelve  bonra,  iuolnding  paases. 

A  mau  who  recently  fhmished  the  workmen  oofFee,  beer,  &&,  deecribe* 
their  general  manner  of  living  as  follows : 


Bnakbiit  aboat  B 1.  m.  naoaJlTj  eolTMHid  ordliuktj  roUi 

Kvb-bread  and  cheeaa,  without  uDlt«r 

Dinner,  one  portion  in  w>-o*lIed  paople'i  kltrben 

Looch,  ™ff»  Mid onilnary  roll,  or  Iweruid  rypbrcad 

SleopLD£'pliu«  pornUEht- ---..'... -.^.. ........  .,..-,...- 

ToUl 

"Wnjre"  pMdaJ 

BaUnce  mnaliilng  tot  otolhini  sod  all  other  n>CL]Hl>le>. 


(  tterUn  U  Jaly,   1881,  amd  Fniruary, 


uibtthoBltr  or  Berlin.) 


-•— 

July,  IMl. 
•8  67 

30* 

a»7 

4  3S 

Vi 

3  ST 
1  W 

BK 

1  7fl 

4  28 
4  10 

'•■ST 

"i 

3S7 

4  W 

4  28 

428 
438 

Albwn-iuken 

Saddlen.  huMM 
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'*mi^' 

8B7 

418 
S  88 
IH 

388 

Ji 

JJ4 

is 

^s 

NMdWaud  BleTo-makcn 
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'        4M 

KSSS. 

VanilBh'r..".'"."...*.'!' 
Bakenlwlthboudud 

a  m 

If! 

Ueclitnebailden 

WbeylwriKbM 

1  Tt-1  W 

vX^h'uioUDe'  ud  ■  c^V 

Tobuooiu-torT  worken 

Ladlei'okHkk  maker*.... 

!)|^ers<fMnele)"'." 
TfimmlOKUco  utd  bnl- 

G1oT*.ni.k«™ 

2  88-1  17 

Boofen  (ulatM) 

Laboren  (auklUed) 

3i£'"::''^. 

im 

tm 

•Vlthboari. 
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AilaHf  and  wage$  paidbjf  the  Great  Berlin  Tramway  Company  to  Iheir  ofioidU  and 

ploffA. 

[Wilhont  bMid.] 


Oocnpfttions. 


Hoan 
p«r<Uy.; 


SerrUM. 


Yant  muucera: 

Kinlr<laM  ($428  MUry,  $178  for  rent) . . . 

8eoood-c]AM  <$3fi7 aauiry.  $107  for  rent). 

Contro'lere  (after  flre  years  eerrioe) 

Meeier  drirere 

ForeM  nuetere. 

CoDonctore. 

Drlrere 


I 


Fora|{e-driyera 

For»>zlders 

StAblemen 

Cer-oleenem  

Kl|;h(  wetohmen 

MafhiniwU 

A  ttrnden  of  tick  boreee . . . 

Switchmen 

Bridge  watchmen 

BUckamitha         

Track  watchmen 

I^«kamitha  

Wheelwrighta  andmasona. 

Siwullera 

\V«rkrra  in  ahopa 

I)a>  laborera 


11 
12 
12 
13 
18 
12 
12 
12 
13 
9 
12 


12 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Yearly... 
do  — 
Monthly. 
Yearly... 
...do..,. 
Monthly. 

do.... 

...do.... 
...do.... 
— do  — 
..  do... 
..  do  ... 
. .  do  — 
— do  ... 
..  do   ... 

...do 

Weekly. . 
DaUy.... 
..do.... 
. .  .do  — 
.  do... 

..do 

DaUy 


Pay. 


fOM  €• 

4«4  M 

3ft  7t 
428  00 
357  m 

17  70>21  m 

18  50-21  40 

21  m 

14  2i 

17  18-17  81 

17  80.18  » 

18  86-21  48 

17  80-21  48 

18  56-21  48 
17  80-18  86 

17  80 


54.7-5a5 

7L  4-107 

71  4-86 

71.4-86 

60. 5-71. 4 

57.10 


HoTB.— The  emploTte  mentioned  fitnn  yard  manasera  to  fore-riderm  InclnaiTe.  in  addition  to  their 
pay.  reoeiTe  tne  nniiorma.    Pensions  paid  when  the  persons  employed  become  old  or  unable  to  work. 

Average  ealariea  and  wages  paid  per  year  by  the  Prueeian  Oov^mment  to  the  ofioiale  and 

employee  of  the  Hamburg  Railroad. 


Claaa  of  employment. 


Pn^dent 

11  embers  of  the  board  of  directors : 

rwo.eaoh 

Two,  each 

Twti  legal  adTlaers,  each 

iHn  ctor  of  traina 

Sutierintendent  of  traina 

Chief  engineer    

Chief  of  the  technical  bnrean 

Chief  caahier 

ComptroUera 

Chief  book-keeperB.  recorders,  Ac. . 

Clerks 

Copy  IMe  

DraJrtMnen 


Pay. 


Pay. 


Telegmph  inspector . . 

Fielgbt  ooatoaian 

Track  en|[ineers 

Track  masters 

Trackasaistanto 

Watchmen  on  the  line 
Foremen  on  the  line  . .. 

MatiOB  inapeetor 

Station  heads 

Aaaittant  ini^ieetors. . . 


$5,355 

3,570 

2.875 

1,071 

2.1.42 

1.428 

1,785 

1.547 

1,190 

761 

511 

375 

287 

380 

642 


•I 


Porters. 
9witdunen 


987 
368 
273 
$18710204 
161 
680 
404 
391 
285 
202 
179 


Class  of  employment. 


Car  revisers 

Coalmeasnrer 

Cool  measurer's  assistants 

Messengers 

Night  watchmen 

Watchmen 166 

Manager,  freight  department i  1, 428 

Custodian:  • 

Heavy  ftvlffht ;  $680  to  18f7 

Light  fh>ignt  and  baggage 476 

AadsUnto  346 

Baggage-master,  staticm <  296  to  286 

Weighers 214 

Ticket  sellers 214 

Ticket  printers 214  to38B 

Conductor,  chief Wf 

Baggage-master  on  train 246 

Conductors  (first  class) 196 

Conductor's  assistanta  (seeond  class) .  157 

Engine  cleaners  186 

Master  machlnisto 

First  aasistant 

Second  assistont 

Auditor,  repair  shop 511 

Porters,  repair  shop |  2Qi 

Locomotive  engineers 938  to  ti6 

Locomotive  firemen 287 


Vctn  l.~0«rmaa  offlcials,  generally,  received  an  allowance  for  lodginga  or  rent,  being  a  certain  per 
esBt.  based  on  the  amount  of  salary  received  by  each  some  twelve  years  ago.  It  was  enacted  that  al 
plaees  throughoot  Oermany  shonla  be  graded  into  five  claiaes.  according  to  the  cost  of  living,  Berlin 
ooBatitotlBff  the  highest  class.  These  several  classes  are  gr;ided  upon  nearly  the  following  ratio :  5, 
«.  8.  ll  15,  and  26 ;  Berlin  constituting  the  last  class.  The  rate  of  allowance  to  the  several  (crades  of 
oOcials  in  Berlin  is  about  as  follows :  Ministers,  chiefs  of  the  highest  authorities,  receive  $119 ;  chiefi 
of  deportmeiite  and  the  like,  $95 ;  oflioers  in  the  departmentM.  Slc,  $71 ;  inferior  oflicials,  $42 :  lowset 
ottciMS  $26. 

KOTm'2. — Bailroad  companies  are  liable  for  injuries  occurring  to  the  employes  only  when  each  in- 

Crifa  occurred  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  the  company  or  its  agents.    This  aame  commoA 
w  principle  appliea  to  all  employers. 
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Solorin  pmU  Id  lit  vfiem  aai  emplojtt  «/  tkt  royal  ptUet  J«pui  ImmI  q^  &rti«. 

rn^dwlHUrr.  (1713,  utlns«  local  ■Uxnoe*  in*  Mtol.  MUM •a.«6»  00 

VbncLlrrGoTBnuDeDt  fxiaiicllai  'Inuli  l.fuu  M> 

JCuTenuwnUlDDUiicJitn. *1,SU  Mudl,OI»  U> 

Ichtphordi^Mipnii^.  *TeneeMl^,  •l.lU,*Ddlonl«II«waa»,WT{««b) I,»l)  00 

10  dirrcton  of  dmRhnu.  "enge *Si  00 

78poliri>iierj>-l»Tt'«.«veniio (TS  00 

42  police  K<:nUrl«,u*i«uU.*TaruB _ 447  00 

&I  (kIw  ■rcretAheaH  "**■**■"**.  Beoiulelua,  mTccan .,... _  447  00 

l&ropiijili  _ 447  OO 

ltbi.fH»»n™r  1,071  DO 

1  cbii'f  book  keepsr,  I  tnuonr,  7  baDk-k«wn  [■*«■«  lalkrj) 078  DO 

iohiff  of  idesMDm,  1  hODH iD^ectn-.  1  *■—— .»-» J—  (sack). Kl  00 

11  moHOKCTB.  portm.  Me , fBS  MtoISS  lO 

1  OHnmaiMlcr-iD-cbififiif  pnlioatina 1,428  00 

1^  poliu  rapuiu  (aTvnn) ttS  00 

IMpolicsliraleouts 714  OO 


.- In  iiftetat  d«c«Hmmt'»  etUm) ~ m  Oft 

tl7lp<-  
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Cmrrtnt  rtlail  prion  of  pnmtUnM,  4'C*i  *"  *^  <'*'jf  </  B^f^f*  ^<*!f  1«  1^^^. 

flooK* perpooAd..  |0  04|to#0  0 

Oonmeil do....        OUto      09 

»a«l •- do....        06|to      0» 


CHoUnA — J do. 

iw9m   '. do. 

T»ble  butter do. 


08 

lo 

10 

05 

to 

Oft 

30 

to 

:ui 

17 

to 

2» 

30 

to 

40 

17 

to 

20- 

1« 

to 

20^ 

25 

to 

M> 

18 

22 

to 

25- 

22 

to 

35^ 

20 

to 

25- 

00 

to 

11 

05 

to 

07 

11 

to 

IS 

12 

to 

IS. 

08 

to 

1» 

27 

to 

i» 

SO 

to 

3« 

22 

to 

27 

20 

to 

25- 

1  ao 

to 

2  OO 

70 

to 

1  30 

70 

to 

1  SO 

70 

to 

20O 

70 

to 

1  30 

70 

t4» 

1  30 

15 

to 

20 

90 

to 

95- 

55 

to 

60 

08 

to 

12- 

30 

to 

40 

48 

to 

tM 

4  50 

to 

S  OO 

3  50 

to 

4  00 

RomU do... 

FiUeU    do  .. 

(roMta) do... 

Pork do... 

Habb do  -. 

Ljttd do... 

VoAl do... 

T«rk*»y do... 

Chickens do  . . 

White  bread  (wheat) do... 

Black  bread  (rye) do... 

White  (polTerlsed  or  n^raanlated) do . . . 

White  (bricket  or  loaf) do... 

8ecoad  qnalit j  do. .  . 

Cefleef: 

Mooha do... 

Ceylon do... 

»'ava do... 

Bio do... 

Ttaa: 

Peooo do... 

Congo do  .. 

Sonchong do... 

Imperial   do... 

Gunpowder do... 

Hyaon do... 

■cipi per  doaen. 

Oyaters: 

lnaeaenn«  Engllnh  in  aheU do  .. 

Holland  in  shell        do  .. 

Calieo  (per  meter -=1.0036  yards) 

Cotton  sheetings  (bleschcnl) 1.8  meters  wide 

Linen  sheetings  (bleached)  2  meters  wide 

Coal: 

Btone per  ton. 

Brown  soft do... 

*Tbe  0«*rman  ponnd  is  half  of  one  kilogram  or  1.11  of  an  English  pound,  but  in  making  th*)  aboT» 
siMaiainiions  I  hsTo  re<lnr«d  the  price  to  equal  the  English  pound. 

t  xba  duty  on  colfee  Ih  4|  cents  per  pound  and  en  tea  1 1  C4*nttt.  There  Is  a  duty  of  3|  cents  per  iionn<& 
an  aogar.  but  littlto  supar  ii«  imported,  as  Gormsny  produces  more  than  it  coimumt^.  AH  MUg&r  pro- 
dneaa  in  Gennany  pays  an  internal  tax,  which  tax  is  rebated  when  such  sugar  is  exported. 

COST   OF  LIVING  IN   GERMANY   AND   THE   UNITED  STATES- 

My  own  experience  as  a  housekeeper  in  Berlin  convinces  me  that  tea^ 
eoffee,  sugar,  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  8hai)e  of  food^ 
are  higher  in  Berlin  than  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Cotton  goods  are 
probably  cheaper  in  New  York  than  here.  Boots  and  shoes,  I  should 
say,  cost  about  the  same  as  in  New  York.  Woolen  clothing  is  30  to  40 
percent.,  table  linen  20  to  30  per  cent.,  silk  gcxnls  from  10  to  25  per 
eent.  chea}>er  here.  For  some  reason  which  1  am  unable  to  explain^ 
woolen  blankets  are  but  very  little  cheaper,  if  any,  here  than  in  America^ 
This  is  also  the  case  with  woolen  underclothing.  Then*  are  very  many 
things,  such  as  china  and  ]>orcelain  wares,  glass  buttons,  laces,  glove^i, 
hosiery,  &c.,  which  are  much  chea]>er  here  than  in  America.  1  have- 
no  doubt  whatever  that  one  can  live  in  Americii  as  cheap  as  he  <*aii  in 
Germany  if  he  will  live  in  the  same  manner.  I  know  the  question  is^ 
often  asked  in  America,  How  can  the  laboring  people  in  (Yermauy  live 
if  they  receive  such  a  small  pittance  for  their  labor  f  My  reply  \Ay. 
simply  becanse  they  do  not  live  as  well  as  .the  lal)oring  classes  do  in 
America.  They  also  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  economical  in  their  ex- 
penditures and  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  every  member  of  the 
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family  who  cau  labor  mast  do  so  in  order  to  assist  in  caring  for  them- 
selves and  the  general  household.  The  laboring  women  here  are  ac- 
customed to  perform  tlfe  hardest  of  manual  labor  on  the  farm,  in  the 
shops,  about  the  mines,  &c.  Such  labor  as  would  only  be  performed  by 
the  strongest  of  men  in  the  United  States. 

The  articles  which  are  mentioned  in  the  last  table  above  given  are  of 
such  quality  as  are  usually  used  in  the  families  of  merchants,  profes-. 
sional  men,  &c.,and  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  of  a  better  quality  than  those 
used  by  the  peasant,  or  laboring  classes,  as  these  latter  are  compelled 
to  select  the  very  cheapest  kind  of  all  articles.  They  consume  but  little 
meat  or  coffee,  and  scarcely  no  sugar  or  tea.  Black  or  rye  bread  is 
preferred  by  some  of  the  more  wealthy  people,  and  no  other  is  used  by 
the  laboring  classes,  while  their  butter  is  of  the  very  poorest  kind, 
often  mixed  with  lard,  and  sometimes  seasoned  lard  alone  is  used  by 
them  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  Cheap  beer  is  largely  consumed  by 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  some  of  the  men,  especially  droscbkie 
drivers,  workers  upon  the  streets,  &c.,  use  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cheap  "  schnaps,"  the  very  poorest  kind  of  gin. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  intelligent  or  de&nite  statement  as  to 
rents  in  Berlin,  as  the  price  therefor  depends  entirely  upon  the  size 
and  location  of  the  apartment. 

Much  is  being  done  in  Berlin  by  the  more  wealthy  and  titled  classes 
towards  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Hospitals 
iire  prepared  for  the  sick,  public  kitchens  for  the  hungry,  and  asylums 
to  lodge  the  weary.  There  are  fifteen  so-called  "public  kitchens'^  in 
Berlin,  which  have  been  organized  by  the  titled  and  more  wealthy 
classes  of  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  poor  people  with  an 
amount  of  wholesome  food  for  a  very  small  amount  of  money.  During 
the  year  1883, 2,200,360  ]>ortions  or  meals  were  supplied  by  these  public 
kitchens  at  30  pfenuings,  or  7  cents  each  portion.  The  total  receipts  of 
these  kitchens  during  the  \ear  was  353,417  marks,  and  the  expenditure 
was  250,430  markvS.  Tbe  Berlin  Asylum  Association,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  shelter  to  the  needy,  has  2,371  members,  belonging, 
as  I  have  said,  to  tbe  higher  classes.  During  the  year  1883, 105,241  men 
and  19,917  women  were  given  shelter  by  tbis  association,  while  baths 
were  supplied  for  22,748  men  an<l  2,411  women.  Since  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary last  arrangements  have  been  made  by  this  association  for  supply- 
ing the  inmates  of  the  asylum  with  work.  The  receipts  of  tbe  associa- 
tion for  1883  were  28,050  marks,  and  the  expenditure  was  43,599,  the 
<leficiency  being  contributed  by  the  members  and  coming  from  chari- 
tcible  entertainments,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  Mr.  Roi,  one  of  my  clerks,  who  has  been 
long  connected  with  tbis  office,  1ms  rendered  me  great  assistance  in  the 
procuring  and  preparation  of  the  statistical  information  given  in  tbis 
report. 

M.  S.  BREWER, 

Cofisul-  OeneraL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Berlin,  Hay  23,  1884. 
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PRUSSIA. 

MJBPOBT  BY  CONSUL-QENBRAL  VOOELSB, 
DIVISIONS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

Tbe  terms  '^  workiDgmen,'' or  ^Maboriog  classes,"  althoagh  in  general 
Qse,  are  not  very  exact,  inasuach  as  not  every  "  man ^  who  "  works"  or 
all  "classes"  *' which  labor"  are  intended  to  be  included  within  those 
terms.  The  small  peasant,  who  lives  on  the  income  of  his  few  acres  of 
laud,  is  a  "  workingman ;"  the  master  mechanics  or  artisans,  the  shoe- 
makers, the  tailors,  the  joiners,  who  work  directly  for  their  own  cus- 
tomers, belong  to  the  "  laboring  classes,"  yet  none  of  these  are  intended 
to  be  referred  to  when  we  speak  in  general  of  the  laboring  classes. 
Narrowed  down,  therefore,  to  their  technical  meaning  these  terms  refer 
to  that  vast  class  of  people  who  perform  physical  or  manual  work  for 
wages,  deriving  no  appreciable  assistance  or  income  either  from  the 
possession  of  property  or  from  the  patronage  of  customers. 

This  vast  class  of  population  may  be  subdivided  into  five  distinct 
classes,  viz:  Those  engaged  in — 

(1.)  Agriculture,  cattle  and  hog  raising,  gardening,  forestry',  huntingi 
and  fishing. 

(2.)  Mechanical  industry,  building,  and  mining. 

(3 )  Commerce  and  tiafiic. 

(4.)  Domestic  service. 

(5.)  Military  service,  in  school  and  religious  teaching,  in  hospital  and 
benevolent  institutions,  and  in  the  civil  service. 

Applying  to  these  five  classes  the  limitation  hereinbefore  stated,  the 
nnmber  of  working  people,  male  and  female,  in  the  German  £m])ire  is 
estimated  at  from  10,000,000  to  11,000,000,  of  which  not  less  than  2,500,- 
000  are  engaged  in  domestic  service.  These  figures  may  appear  exor- 
bitant in  a  population  of  only  40,000,000,  but  1  l^lieve  them  to  be  fairly 
correct.  As  a  test  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  census  of  Prussia  of  1880 
shows  that  out  of  a  population  of  27,000,000  there  were  engaged  in  do- 
mestic service  not  le^s  than  1,674,357  people;  namely,  570,511  males  and 
1,103,846  iemales.  It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  the  number  of 
persons  dependent  upon  these  10,000,000  or  11,000,000  of  laborers  for 
their  supi)ort  is  comparatively  less  than  in  the  better  situated  classes, 
because  among  the  laboring  classes  is  found  a  vast  number  of  young, 
unmarried  persons. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  engaged  as  work- 
ingmen  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  German  Empire.  The  persons 
SO  engaged,  however,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz :  (a)  Free  la- 
boreis,  owning  real  estate;  (b)  tree  laborers,  without  real  estate;  (o) 
laborers  bound  by  contract. 

Class  a  comprises  those  persons  (called  in  German  '^  Hausler  Colon!- 
8ten"or  ^^Biidner")  who  own  a  little  house  and  some  land,  a  small 
garden  and  pasture,  the  income  of  which,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to 
siaintaiii  themselves  and  family,  and  who  are  therefore  compelled  to 
work  on  neighboring  farms  or  estates  for  wages.  The  amount  of  land 
necessary  to  maintain  a  family  varies  with  the  location.  In  North 
Germany  a  larger  area  is  required  than  in  South  Germany.  While  in 
the  Palatinate  an  area  of  5  to  6  acres  may  suffice  to  maintain  a  family, 
from  10  to  15  acres  are  required  in  the  less  prodoctive  portions  of  North- 
eutem  Germany.    Many  of  these  small  property  owners  have  learned 
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and  followed  trades  connected  with  agricalture,  such  as  wagon-making, 
smithing,  horseshoeing,  coopering,  or  the  like,  and  thus  manage  to  live 
in  comparative  comfort. 

Glass  b  comprises  the  great  balk  of  free  agricnltaral  laborers,  who 
own  no  real  estate,  and  who  therefore  are  called  tenants  (Einlieger),  or 
hirelings  (Heuerlinge).  These  have  no  income  whatever  bat  their 
wages,  and  although  these  are  very  fair  daring  harvest-time,  yet  the 
little  savings  made  in  snmmer  are  usaally  lost  again  in  winter,  when 
work  is  scarce  and  less  remunerative.  This  class  of  laborers  is  at  a 
great  disadvantage  as  against  either  the  small  property  owner  or  the 
contract  laborer.  Bent,  victuals,  fuel,  &c.,  they  are  compelledt  o  par- 
chase  oat  of  their  scanty  wages,  while  the  small  property  owner  derives 
many  of  these  necessaries  from  his  own  land,  and  the  contract  laborer, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  presently,  receives  board  and 
lodging  from  his  employer.  The  hireling,  therefore,  will  work  for  com- 
paratively very  little,  if  he  be  famished  food  and  lodging.  This  class 
of  laborers  form  the  greater  part  of  the  fiactuating  agricnltaral  popola- 
tion  which  moves  in  dense  masses  into  those  provinces  where  labor  is 
in  demand ;  for  example,  into  Brandenbarg  and  Saxony  at  the  time  of 
the  sugar-beet  harvest.  Often  they  are  found  felling  timl)er,  mending 
roads,  quarrying,  &c.,  bnt  in  snmmer  they  invariably  retam  to  the 
harvest-field,  and  in  winter  they  prefer  thrashing  and  other  work  con- 
'  nected  with  farming.  Ordinarily  they  rent  a  piece  of  land,  perhaps  an 
acre  or  two,  raise  a  hog,  keep  a  cow  or  goat,  and  some  chickens,  and 
thns  manage  to  make  a  living  from  one  harvest  to  the  other.  Their 
condition  is  a  deplorable  one.  In  age  or  sickness  they  are  dependent 
upon  public  support.  Their  boast,  however,  as  against  the  laborer 
bound  by  contract  is  that  they  are  free  men ;  that  if  an  employer  does 
not  suit  them  they  can  quit  him  at  a  day's  notice. 

Glass  c  consists  of  the  laborers  bound  by  contract.  These  laborers 
contract  with  the  farmer  or  estate  owner,  nsaally  for  a  year.  They  live 
in  small  houses,  boilt  or  owned  by  the  estate  owner.  They  receive  from 
the  estate  owner,  besides  a  small  sum  in  cash  per  month,  the  nse  of  the 
dwelling,  fuel,  feed  for  one  cow,  the  use  of  land  for  potatoes  and  wheat 
or  rye,  and  usually  a  very  small  interest  in  the  result  of  the  yield  of 
grain.  In  some  provinces  the  necessaries  furnished  comprise  seven- 
eighths  of  the  wages,  while  in  others,  for  example,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  they  hardly  amonnt  to  one-fourth.  If  the  employer  re- 
quires it  the  laborer's  wife  mast  also  work  in  the  field  or  in  the  hoase- 
hold  or  stables  at  a  rate  of  wages  agreed  upon.  As  to  the  wages  of 
these  three  classes  of  agricnltaral  laborers  and  the  cost  of  living,  which, 
after  this  description  of  their  mode  of  life  and  work  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated and  understood,  I  submit  the  following  as  fair  examples : 

HOW  A  FAMILY  LIVES. 

RECEIPTS  AND    EXPENDITURES  OF  A  FAMILY  OF  AGRICULTURAL    LABORERS  OWNING 

REAL  ESTATE  AT  DIBMSTEIN,   PALATINATE. 

The  family  consists  of  man,  wife,  and  three  children ;  one  of  the 
children  is  oiit  of  school,  the  two  others  attend  school  ]  the  family  be- 
longs to  the  better  situated  ones  of  their  class ;  tbey  own  a  house  wordi 
about  $216,  mortgaged  for  (165.60;  some  furniture,  implements,  and 
also  a  cow,  $38.40 ;  a  calf  worth  $7.913 ;  also  one  hectare  (aboat  4  acres) 
of  land,  worth  $576 ;  25  ar  (aboat  one  acre)  of  leasehold  land,  worth  $216. 
The  feed  for  the  cow  is  fouad  in  summer  in  the  ditches  along  the  conn* 
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try  roads  and  by  gathering  weeds  and  grass  in  the  vineyards  and  in 
the  woods,  and  in  winter  by  beets  cultivated  on  the  land. 

RRCBIPT8. 

Wag«8  of  tbe  man,  270  days,  at  33^^  cents  (the  balance  of  the  time  he  w^as  en- 
gaged aboat  his  own  house) $89  86 

Wages  of  the  wife,  19  to  21^  cents  (the  wife  is  almost  constantly  engaged 

aboot  tbe  honse)  and  of  the  daughter,  18  cents  per  day...' 69  26 

Ifakiug  a  total  wage  receipt  of,  together 159  12 

Other  receipts : 

Rental  ralne  of  honse 15  42 

If n^ ....,...•....-....,• .1..................  48  98 

A&tiened  hogV-V.!!.^'!!.""!.'.^"!.".".^^'.!^'!^.^'!.^'!^^  n  92 

Grain,  16  cwt.,  of  2  acres 35  45 

Potatoes,  80  cwt.,  of  2  acres 32  63 

Beets,  TarioDs  kinds,  raised  on  leasehold  acre,  200  cwt 32  63 

177  03 

Bnt  the  products  of  the  land  are  not  all  consumed  by  the  family ;  they  seU — 

900  liters  of  milk 124  49 

14iewt.  grain 32  13 

Total 56  62 

The  total  receipts  are  therefore  as  foUows: 

Wages $159  22 

Orsin  and  milk  sold 56  62 

Products  consomed 119  70 

ToUl 335  54 

BXPKNDITURB8. 

Food: 

Beef  per  week,  Impounds |10  64 

Meat  and  fat  of  a  hog  (including  purchase) 15  99 

Milk,  900  liters  at  Uf  pfennigs 24  49 

Bread,  daily,  5  pounds 55  83 

PttUtoes,  70  cwt 28  56 

Coffee  per  week,  1  pound 14  14 

Chicory,  104  packages 1  43 

Salt,  78  pounds 1  86 

Wine,  beer,  cake,  Ae 8  14 

Total 161  08 

Raiment : 

Clothing  and  linen 20  42 

Shoes  and  mending 9  00 

Total 29  42 

Lodging : 

Benfal  value  of  honse 14  71 

Small  repairs 78 

ToUl 15  49 

Furl: 

Coal,  50  cwt.,  and  kindling 20  42 

Light 4  07 

Total 24  49 
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Tools,  physicians,  And  ai^othecfury t2  07 

Taxes,  assessment,  and  insnrance 4  07 

Interest  on  mortgage 8  14 

Rent  for  one  acre 9  78 

Rieht  of  pasture  on  road 2  4:i 

Oil-cakes,  104  pieces 3  86 

Beets  for  own  nse  and  fed 22  63 

Beet  seed,  2^  liters 35 

Seed  potatoes,  10  owt 4  07 

Seed  grain  for  2  acres ^ 3  32 

Total 70  72 

RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts,  grand  total 33S  54 

Expenditures 301  20 

Surplus 34  34 

HOW  A  laborer's  FAMILY  LIVES. 

RECEIPTS    AND    EXPENDITURES    OF    A    LABORER    AND    FAMILY    OWNING    NO    REAL 

ESTATE. 

RECEIPTS. 

200  working  days  of  the  man $71  40 

30  days'  work  mowing  in  harvest  time 14  28 

60  days'  work  with  family  weeding  and  hoeing  beets,  32  acr^s 60  92 

200  working  days  of  wife 3rt  08 

Total 184  68 

EXPENDITURES. 

Food; 

Purchase  of  a  pig 4  76 

Meat  per  week,  2  pounds,  at  60  pfennigs 14  28 

Butter  per  week,  Impounds,  at  1  mark 18  56 

Bread  per  week,  32  pounds, at  17^  pfennigs. ..« 69  02 

Other  victuals 11  90 

Total 118  52 

Raiment * "-^3  80 

Lodging  (rent) 11  90 

Fuef...*:...... 14  28 

Sundry  expenses 11  90 

Grand  total. i 180  40 

RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts 184  68 

Expenditures 180  40 

Surplus 4  28 

HOW  A  FARM  LABORER'S  FAMILY  LIVES. 

RECEIPTS  AND   EXPENDITURES  OF   A   FARM   LABORER   AND   FAMILY  BOUND   BY  OOH- 

TRACT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Wages: 

Summer  work  of  the  man B-ST 

Summer  work  of  the  wife 7  14 

Winter  work  of  the  man  (exclasiye  of  threshing) 5  7t 

Total 21  t2 
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Neceuaries: 

Lodgings 

Firttwo^ 


$14  28 

10  00 

8  57 

1  43 

17  85 

'Z  14 

3  57 

One  acre  of  potato  land  prepared 

One-sixth  acre  of  flax  land  prepared 

Pastare  and  feed  for  one  cow 

Pasture  and  feed  for  two  hogs 

Pasture  and  feed  for  two  geese  and  goslings 

Eleven  bushels  of  rye 13  09 

Two  bushels  of  barley 190 

Two  bushels  of  oats I  19 

Two  bushels  of  peas 2  38 

Extra  earnings  of  the  family  for  threshing  in  winter 61  40 

Profits : 

On  the  products  of  the  land 23  56 

On  the  products  of  the  hog 10  71 

On  the  products  of  the  geese  and  chickens 6  57 

Total  income 202  06 

SXPBNDITURE8. 

Food 1115  78 

Raiment 28  56 

Lodging 14  28 

Fuel t 10  83 

OtUer  expenses 27  92 

Total 197  37 


Surplus. 


4  69 


1  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  itemize  in  the  last  two  instances 
the  different  items  of  expenses,  because  the  very  complete  recital  of 
them  in  the  first  instance  will  suffice,  with  proper  modifications,  to 
elucidate  the  other  two. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FOOD  EXPENSES. 

As  a  general  thini;  it  may  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  earn- 
ings expended  for  food  is  proportionately  the  largest,  where  the  earn- 
ings are  the  lowest,  and  decrease  in  proportion  as  the  earnings  increase. 
Thns  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  the  families  of  laborers  who  barely 
succeed  in  providing  for  their  wants  the  percentage  of  the  earnings  ex- 
pended for  the  different  necessaries  is  as  follows ;  Food,  65  per  cent.; 
raiment,  15;  lodging,  5  ;  fuel,  6;  sundries,  15. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  MECnANICAL  LABORERS. 

I  now  turn  to  that  important  element  of  population,  the  industrial 
and  mechanical  laborers,  namely,  those  persons  working  for  wages  in  the 
mining  and  smelting  works,  in  factories  and  shops,  on  railroads  and 
transportation  lines.  Their  number  far  exceeds  that  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1875  there  were  employed  in  the 
German  Empire  in  the  pursuits  mentioned : 


\ 

Jovm«yin«n  and  workmen 

Apprait&c6s 

ToUl 


Hal«. 


2,521,477 
422,350 


Female.       ToUl. 

I 


549. 630  3, 071, 107 
32,089  1   434.439 


2,043.827   581,719  '  3,525,64' 
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Since  1875,  however,  there  has  been  a  considerable  accession  to  this  ele- 
ment of  population,  for  the  last  census  shows  that  those  parts  of  the 
empire  which  are  distinguished  for  industrial  activity  have  attracted 
immense  masses  of  people.  Hence  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  this 
class  of  workmen  now  numbers  no  less  than  5,000,000.  Among  the  man- 
ifold pursuits  of  this  great  army  of  workmen  we  may  distinguish  the  fol- 
lowing as  embracing  the  bulk  of  that  army :  (a)  Miners,  diggers,  and 
iron-workers.  (6)  Factory  men.  (c)  Mechanics  and  workmen  engaged 
in  their  work  at  home  (6.  g.  cigar-makers,  weavers,  &c.). 

(a.)  MINERS,  DieaSRS  AND  IRON- WORKERS. 

More  than  one-half  of  all  the  workmen  belonging  to  this  class  are 
employed  in  coalmines,  coke-ovens,  brown-coal  works,  and  in  peetdig- 
ing ;  the  majority  of  the  other  one-half  are  employed  in  iron-mines,  fur- 
naces, smelting-works,  iron  and  steel  works,  wire  and  nail  factories,  a 
comparatively  small  number  only  finding  employment  in  silver,  cop- 
per, lead,  zinc,  and  salt  mines. 

llie  vocation  of  the  miner  is  a  very  exacting  one;  the  descending  into 
and  ascending  out  of  the  deep  pits  alone,  which  in  the  smaller  mines 
is  still  accomplished  by  means  of  ladders  and  which  in  many  cases  oc- 
cupies an  hour,  is  a  hard  task.  Then  the  work  under  ground,  at«  a 
depth  of  from  one  to  three  thousand  feet,  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  in  a 
stooping  or  lying  position,  surrounded  by  manifold  dangers,  is  no  less 
trying  and  fatiguing.  Yet  this  is  the  work  to  which  three-fourths  of 
all  the  miners  are  devoted,  the  other  fourth  being  engaged  in  haul- 
ing, tending,  preparing,  and  other  incidental  work.  A  working  day  is 
eight  hours,  seldom  more  than  ten,  and,  when  the  work  is  very  hard  and 
wet,  only  six.  The  miners  work  in  constantly  continuing  reliefs.  They 
are  engaged  by  contract  of  four  week's  duration.  They  are  paid  by  the 
ton  and  are  able  to  earn  enough  to  lay  up  small  amounts  from  time  to 
time. 

For  centuries  there  have  existed  among  them  <^  relief  associations,'' 
here  called  '^  Enappschaftsvereine,"  the  membership  to  which  is  obliga- 
tory in  Prussia,  which  afford  to  the  permanent  members  relief  in  sick- 
ness, medical  aid,  medicine,  funeral  expenses,  an  annuity  in  case  of  dis- 
ability, as  well  as  support  to  their  widows  and  orphans.  The  temporary 
members  receive  medical  aid,  medicine  and  relief  in  case  of  sickness, 
and  an  annuity  in  case  of  disability  caused  by  accident  in  pursuit  of 
their  vocation.  Of  these  aid  societies  there  were  in  Prussia  in  1875,102, 
representing  2,601  works  and  having  a  membership  of  257,042,  namely, 
138,559  permanent  and  118,483  temporary  members.  In  1880  there  were 
in  the  Prussian  Kingdom  183  such  societies,  with  320,000  members. 
The  work  of  these  societies  is  very  beneficent ;  they  build  orphan  and 
invalid  asylums,  hospitals,  schools,  provide  ^^Kindergarten,"  &c.  In 
the  district  of  Saarbrticken,  in  which  the  mining  population  seems  to  be 
most  prosperous,  these  aid  societies  paid  during  the  year  1880 — 

To  2,807  invalids,  an  average  pension  of $92  11 

To  2,247  widows,  an  average  pension  of 39  03 

To  3,281  orphans,  an  average  pension  of 10  23 

Other  districts,  however,  can  not  make  so  favorable  a  showing.  The 
State  pays  one-half  of  all  the  contributions ;  the  other  half  is  paid  by 
the  workmen.  The  average  annual  contribution  of  a  workman  is  $10. 
The  average  earnings  of  a  miner  are  $228.48  to  $285.60.  The  condition 
of  the  miners  is  not  accounted,  in  Germany,  one  of  indigence.    Indeed, 
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many  of  them  manage  to  buy  or  bnild  a  little  dwellinghoase,  and  to  ac- 
quire some  land.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  miners  of  the  district  of 
Klausthal;  the  statistical  report  of  1881  shows  that  there  were  em- 
ployed in  mining  during  the  year  1880,  in  all  the  mines,  12,051  men;  of 
these  7,007  were  married ;  2,248  were  land  and  house  owners ;  1,010 
house-owners  only ;  465  were  land-owners  only ;  8,328  had  no  property. 
These  12,051,  furthermore,  owned  2,894  head  of  cattle ;  4,8^1  hogs,  and 
6,077  goats. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mining  and  iron  industries  of 
Germany  is  constantly  increasing.  Tbe  Prussian  furnaces  employed 
in  1870,102,720  men;  in  1880,  the  number  had  increased  to  113,128 
men.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mining  and  iron  in- 
dustries of  Prussia  increased  during  said  years  from  231,782  to  247,356. 
The  report  relating  to  200  coal  mines  of  the  Bhenish-Westphaliau  dis- 
trict shows  a  working  force  of  only  79,269  men  in  1880, 81,269,  in  1881 
and  88,832  in  1882,  an  increase  of  more  than  11  percent.  The  amount 
of  WAges  paid  by  these  works  is  claimed  to  have  increased  26  per  cent., 
an  actual  increase  of  15  per  cent,  for  the  same  number  of  men.  There 
are  but  few  minors  employed  in  these  industries.  The  law  of  1879  pro- 
vides that  children  below  twelve  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  at 
all  and  that  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  may  not  be  employed 
more  than  six  hours  each  day,  while  no  more  than  ten  hours'  work  shall 
be  exacted  from  any  i>er8on  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Women  are  not  employed  in  these  enterprises. 

^*  The  association  of  iron  and  steel  men"  held  a  meeting  a  few  days 
ago  in  Berlin.  The  annual  report  of  the  association  showed  a  member- 
ship of  356  employers.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  by  them 
was  240,000 ;  the  capital  employed  $259,000,000.  The  statistical  re- 
searches of  the  association  showed  that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
protective  tariff  (July  15,  1879),  the  number  of  workmen  employed  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Germany  had  increased  33.2  per  cent., 
the  total  wages  52.1  per  cent.,  and  the  wages  of  the  single  workman 
14.2  per  cent.  The  report  further  showed  that  in  spite  of  the  unfavor- 
able condition  of  the  iron  market  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1883, 
there  had  been  observable  only  a  slight  decrease  of  the  number  of 
workmen  employed  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  The  average  earn- 
ings of  the  men  were  shown  to  be  about  $4.20  per  week,  as  against 
alK>ut  $3.65  in  1879.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  iron 
and  mining  industry  of  Germany  has  prospered  beyond  any  other  branch 
of  industry  since  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  of  1879,  exceptiug  the  man- 
ufacture of  beet  sugar,  the  astounding  growth  of  which  industry  is  due 
to  the  pa3'ment  of  premiums  on  the  export  thereof.  In  many  branches 
of  industry,  notably  in  the  textile  branch,  there  has  been  no  progress 
made  be^'ond  that  which  is  necessarily  consequent  upon  tbe  constant 
increase  of  population  and  consequent  increase  of  consumption. 

(6.)  WAGBS  IN  FACTORIES. 

It  is  impossible  to  even  mention  by  name  all  the  numerous  branches 
and  subdivisions  of  establishments  which  come  under  the  designation 
of  factories.  It  is  frequently  difficult  even  to  draw  the  line  between  a 
small  factory  and  a  large  shop.  The  workman,  too,  employed  in  the 
iGBMstory  today  may  have  established  himself  as  a  master  mechanic  the 
next  day  or  he  may  have  taken  work  with  some  master  mechanic. 

The  condition  and  wages  of  the  workmen  also  differ  materially  with 
tlie  region  in  which  they  live  and  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
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Even  in  the  same  place  and  industrial  establishment  the  wages  of  the 
men  differ  materially  according  to  the  skill  and  industry  Of  the  work- 
man. It  happens  that  the  weekly  wages  of  men,  following  the  same 
employment  in  the  same  place  vary  from  $2.88  to  $12,  especially  in 
branches  of  industry  where  it  is  possible  to  work  by  the  piece.  The 
locksmith,  turner,  coppersmith,  &c.,  ordinarily  earns  from  $3.60  to  $4.30 
per  week,  but  a  skillful  workman,  working  by  the  jnece,  maj'  earn  as 
much  as  $10.80  to  $11.52  in  the  same  line  of  employment.  Among  type- 
setters and  printers  the  same  difference  in  the  amount  of  earnings  is 
observable,  the  weekly  earnings  ranging,  according  to  skill,  from  $3.60 
to  $9.60.  This  great  variation  makes  the  fixing  of  average  wages  very 
difficult  and  precarious.  The  employment  of  youthful  workmen  in  some 
branches  of  industry  also  has  a  tendency  to  depress  the  average  wages 
and  to  make  the  earnings  of  the  workmen  in  those  branches  appear 
lower  than  they  are  in  fact.  Boys  are  always  paid  lower  wages  than 
men,  while  this  is  not  the  case  with  female  work,  girls  of  fifteen  to  six- 
teen years  being  generally  paid  as  well  as  full  grown  women  and  some- 
times even  better ;  hence  the  average  female  wages  are  more  easily  ascer- 
tained and  less  liable  to  fluctuations^  they  vary  from  $1.20  to«$:i.88  per 
week,  in  rare  instances  only  reaching  $4.80.  The  great  bulk  of  female 
laborers  is  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  the  textile  industry  and 
in  cigar  factories. 

A  slight  advance  in  wages  must  be  conceded  in  almost  all  lines  of  in- 
dustry. The  Dortmund  Union,  for  exam])le,  reports,  that  the  average 
wages  paid  by  them  during  the  vears  1879,  1880,  and  1881  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1879,  $i90.83  per  year,-  1880,  $194.68  per  year;  1881,  $210.39  per 
year. 

The  sewing-machine  factory  of  Frister  &  Eoasmann  employed  in  the 
year  1882  six  hundred  and  sixty  workmen,  and  the  average  wages  dur- 
ing that  year  amounted  to  $281.85.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptionally 
favorable  showing,  and  the  average  earnings  per  year  in  the  different 
factories  are  about  as  follows : 

Men 1142  80tof2l4  20 

Wonion  47C0to    119  00 

Youlbfiil  workmen 47  60  to    117  10 

An  exact  general  average  can  hardly  be  given.  As  near  as  it  may 
be  done,  it  is,  for  men,  $178.50;  women,  $83.30. 

CONDITION   OF  FACTORY  WORK-PEOPLE. 

In  order  to  present  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  life  and  condition  of 
factory  workmen,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  such  details  of  the  ar- 
rangements prevailing  at  one  of  the  leading  chemical  factories  of  Ger- 
many as  may  be  conducive  to  that  end. 

ANILINE  FACTORY  AND  ITS  WORKMEN. 

Tar-colors  factory  of  the  firm  of  Mciater,  Lucius  d'  Bruning,  of  JSochst 

{near  Franlforton-ihe-Main). 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  at  this  factorj*  is  1,296 ;  of  which 
about  60  percent,  may  be  considered  stationary  and  40  per  cent,  fluctu- 
ating. All  are  engaged  at  14  days,  mutual  notice.  Each  workman, 
upon  his  engagement,  is  fumisbed  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  to 
which  strict  conformity  is  exacted.  Of  these  1,296  workmen  837  are 
married,  438  single,  and  21  widowers. 
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Tbe  size  of  the  families  of  tbe  858  married  men  and  widowers  is  as 
follows:  114  workmen  are  childless;  108  have  1  child;  198  have  two 
children ;  139  have  3  children ;  1 1 5  have  4  children  ;  59  have  5  children ; 
:iS  have  0  children ;  21  have  7  children ;  2  have  8  children ;  2  have  9 
children;  1  has  10  children;  1  lias  1*J  children. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  no  workman  is  engaged  who  is  not 
in  good  health  and  whose  age  exceeds  thirty-five  years,  aUhoagh,  if  once 
engaged,  he  is  never  discharged  on  account  of  age,  infirmity,  or  sick- 
ness, but  if  invalid  or  unfit  for  work,  is  cared  for  by  the  firm,  as  will  be 
shown  below. 

Work  commences  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.  and  ceases  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  Half 
the  force  of  workmen  ceases  work  for  lunch  from  8  to  8.30  a.  m.  and  the 
other  half  from  8.30  to  9  a.  m.,  and  the  former  have  their  dinner-hour 
from  12  to  1  p.  m.,  and  the  other  half  from  1  to  2  p.  m.  There  is  no  in- 
terruption of  work  for  vespers,  because  the  general  work  ceases  at  5  p. 
m.  The  necessary  night  work  is  done  in  two  reliefs,  and  an  addition  of 
10  i)er  cent,  is  paid  for  such  work  over  and  above  tbe  amount  paid  for 
the  hame  duration  of  day  work.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  work  ceases 
entirely. »  The  workmen  are  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions for  members  of  the  Keichstag  and  the  Prus>ian  Landtag  without 
any  deduction  of  wages.  The  daily  wages  run  from  between  $0.12  and 
$1.24. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  actually  paid  these  1,296  work- 
men: 

WAGES  PER  DAY. 

9  men «0  12  to  |0  24 

16  men 24  36 

47  men 36  40 

401  men 48  60 

5«imen 60  72 

177  men 72  84 

40  men 84  96 

20men 96  1  08 

1  man 1  13 

As  to  the  subdivisions  of  work  the  average  daily  wages  range  as 
follows: 

In  the  mechanical  workshop $0  77 

In  tbe  machine  rooms 74 

In  the  builders'  shop 71 

In  the  hauling  department 62 

In  th«  alizarine  factory 62 

In  the  aniline  factory &l 

In  the  acid  factory 64 

In  the  packing  rooms 60 

In  the  dye  rooms 67 

General  average  i>erday 65 

To  these  regular  wages  must  be  added  ^^  premiums,"  which  the  firm 
awards  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  such  of  the  workmen  as  have  shown 
themselves  exceptionally  industrious  and  well-behaved.  Of  such  prem- 
iums the  firm  has  paid  last  year  (4,014.82,  the  payments  being  made  as 
follows:  More  than  (23.80  to  4  men ;  from  $11.90  to  $23.80  to  46  men; 
from  $5.95  to  $11.90,  to  87  men;  from  $0.47  to  $5.95,  to  1,175  men. 

Including  these  premiums  in  the  wages  paid,  it  will  appear  that  a 
competent  workman  in  this  establishment  can  earn  about  $238  per  year. 
This  is  not  a  very  high  figure,  but  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  firm  have  in  many  other  respects  shown  a  marked  and  intelli- 
gent  care  for  the  well-being  of  their  workmen. 
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FACTORY  HOMES. 

They  bave  erected  a  soap  and  coffee  establishment,  where  those  men, 
whose  families  live  at  a  distance,  can  obtain  dinner  and  coffee  at  5  cents 
per  day.  They  have  built  honses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  factory,  con- 
taining in  all  72  dwellings  and  51  sleeping-berths  (the  latter  in  8  large 
rooms),  of  which  they  give  the  use  to  their  workmen,  at  very  low  rates. 
The  houses  containing  the  dwellings  for  families  are  one  and  two  story 
buildings,  with  attic.  They  are  situated  within  five  minutes'  walk  from 
the  factory,  and  each  of  them  has  attached  to  it  a  garden  of  250  square 
meters  surface,  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  families  in  the 
honse.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  contain  lodgings  for  four 
families  each.    I  attach  drafts  of  the  two  kinds  of  houses  built. 

In  the  house  E  14,  the  lodging  for  a  family  consiHts,  on  the  ground 
floor,  of  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  (including  part  of  cellar  and  attic), 
and  in  the  first  story  of  two  rooms,  two  attic  rooms  and  kitchen.  In 
house  E  15,  each  lodging  consists  of  two  rooms,  three  attic  rooms 
and  kitchen.  The  rent  of  a  lodging  on  the  ground  floor  of  house  E  14 
is  47.6  cents  per  week;  on  the  upper  floor  59^  cents  per  week.  .In  house 
E  15  each  lodging  rents  at  71.4  cents  per  week.  The  lodgings,  there- 
fore, average  (including  garden  and  out-house)  $29.75  per  year.  The 
firm  are  const^vptly  increasing  the  number  of  these  dwelling  houses. 
They  have  also  erected  a  bath-house  and  a  coffee  and  soup  house,  at 
which,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  workmen  can  obtain  coffee  and  soup 
(pea  and  bean  soup)  at  5  cents  a  day,  the  firm  contributing  2^  cents  )>er 
aay  for  each  workman  who  becomes  a  regular  boarder  at  the  establish- 
ment At  the  bath-house  bathing  is  free,  and  no  deduction  from  the 
wages  of  a  workman  is  made  for  the  time  occupied  by  him  in  bathing. 
An  .association  has  been  formed,  mutually  by  the  firm  and  the  workmen, 
for  the  support  of  the  sick  workmen  in  this  manner :  Each  workman 
who  becomes  a  member  contributes  1  per  cent,  of  his  wages  and  the 
firm  pays  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  workmen.  In 
case  of  sickness  the  workman  obtains  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society 
a  reasonable  sum  for  the  care  and  support  of  himself  and  family,  and 
in  case  of  death  a  certain  amount  is  paid  to  the  family  for  burial  ex- 
penses. Besides  this  relief  association  there  is  an  association  for  the 
support  of  invalids  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  workmen. 
This  association  was  formed  by  a  donation  of  the  firm  of  (35,700.  It 
has  been  in  existence  only  a  few  years,  but  it  is  believed  that  out  of  its 
resources  the  families  of  all  invalid  or  deceased  workmen  of  the  firm 
can  be  effectually  assisted  in  supporting  themselves. 

(e.)  GENERAL  TRADES. 
MECHA17ICS  AND  WORKMEN  ENGAGED  IN  THEIR  WORK  AT  HOME. 

I  include  among  the  designation  of  mechanics,  potters,  tinners,  cop- 
persmiths, locksmiths,  watchmakers,  wagoners,  rope-makers,  dyers, 
bookbinders,  tanners,  coopers,  millers,  bakers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  &c.  All  these  pursuits  are  followed  in  Germany 
by  master  mechanics,  that  is  to  say,  persons  who  have  established  a 
shop  or  business  of  their  own,  and  \*  ho  either  work  at  their  trade  alone 
or  have  journeymen  as  assistants,  or  who,  if  their  trade  is  sufliciently 
large,  merely  sui>erintend  the  work  of  their  journeymen.  These  jour- 
neymen are  employed  by  the  week  or  month,  seldom  by  the  day,  and 
the  employment  may  be  terminated  by  either  party  upon' a  week  or  two 
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weeks'  previous  notice.  In  some  branches  of  indastry  these  workmen 
work  by  the  piece  at  their  own  houses ;  in  many  others  they  receive 
regular  wages.  The  practice  of  boarding  and  lodging  mechanical  work- 
men is  less  in  vogue  now  than  it  used  to  be.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
one-third  of  the  workmen  employed  in  these  vocations  are  apprentices. 
Most  of  these  receive  no  pay,  but  board  in  the  family  of  the  master.  In 
some  of  the  large  and  thrifty  cities  apprentices  are  sometimes  paid  wages 
during  the  latter  years  of  their  apprenticeship  (which  is  ordinarily  three 
years).  In  such  cases  the  wages  paid  range  from  95  cents  to  $2.86  per 
week.  The  great  variety  of  occupations  makes  it  very  difficult  to  give 
an  estimate  of  the  average  wages  paid.  Wages  in  a  luajority  of  branches 
have  not  risen  since  1878.  In  the  building  trade,  fof  example,  the  prices 
paid  per  day  during  the  building  season,  range  about  as  follows  :  Brick- 
layers, 60  to  71  cents ;  joiners,  (JO  or  65  to  71  cents ;  carpenters,  54  tcr  65 
cents;  tenders,  38  to  48  cents. 

The  work  embraces  eleven  hours  per  day,  to  wit,  from  6  a.  m.  to  7 
p.  m.|  with  two  hours  for  meals  aud  rest.  In  the  potteries  and  brick- 
yards the  men  work  by  the  piece,  and  can  earn  during  the  summer 
months  jEh>m  60  to  71  cents  per  day ;  in  winter  about  48  cents. 

cigar-makers'  wages. 

Cigar-makers  invariably  work  by  the  hundred,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  work  is  done  by  the  workmen  at  their  homes.  The  amount  paid  for 
die  work  (the  workman  himself  paying  his  assistants)  varies  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  worked  up,  as  follows : 

(1)  For  cigars  sold  by  the  manufacturer  at  $8.33  to  $8.57,  that  is,  a 
cigar  selling  at  retail  at  1^  cents  a  piece,  $1.55  to  $1.67  per  thousand. 

J 2)  For  cigars  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  at  $1.07  to  $1.19,  $1.79  to 
a.90  per  thousand.  (3)  For  better  brands,  $2.02,  $2.14  to  $2.86  per 
tiiousand,  according  to  quality.  A  skillful  workman,  after  paying  his 
assistants,  may  thus  make  $3.57  net  per  week,  but  $2.86  may  be  called 
a  week's  average  wages.  Where  the  workman  is  assisted  by  his  wife, 
and  maybe  one  or  two  grown  or  half-grown  children,  which  is  often  the 
case,  he  can,  of  course,  increase  his  income  to  $4.76  to  $5.71  per  week. 
The  inland  tax  on  tobacco  of  all  qualities  is  5^  cents  per  pound,  the 
duty  on  imported  tobacco  is  10|  cents  per  pound.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  tax,  as  well  as  the  duty,  weigh  most  heavily  on  the  inferior  kinds  of 
tobacco  and  cigars,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cigar  industry  has  been 
much  depressed  of  late,  and  wages  and  profits  have  become  very  unsatis- 
factory. This  fact  will  be  easily  understood  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  perhaps  90  per  cent,  of  all  cigars  consumed  in  Germany  are  sold  at 
retail  at  less  than  2  cents,  and  that  at  that  remarkably  low  figure  the 
German  consumer — the  very  anny  of  workmen  of  whom  this  report 
treats — demands  a  well-made  cigar  of  good  home  tobacco.  The  rent  of  the 
cigar-maker,  if  he  lives  in  a  smaller  town,  or  at  some  distance  fiom  a 
town  or  city,  ordinarily  ranges  from  $21.42  to  $28.56  x>er  year;  in  larger 
cities,  of  course,  rents  are  much  higher. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  FACTORIES  IN   GERILANY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  many  respects  the  condition  of  certain  branches  of  industry  dif- 
fers very  widely  from  that  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Let  us  take 
an  example.  The  great  boot  and  shoe  factories  of  the  United  States 
supply,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  competent  gentleman  acquainted 
with  the  American  as  well  as  the  German  boot  and  shoe  trade,  about 
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90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  consumption  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  home 
market.  In  every  city  and  town  of  the  United  States  one  may  see 
nnnierous  sboe  stores  tilled  with  the  products  of  the  Boston,  Lynn,' New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chica^^o  factories,  while  the  old  time  shoemaker 
is  almost  a  tradition.  In  German3^  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  shoe 
store  is  the  exception,  while  the  shoemaker's  siprn  may  be  seen  in  every 
street.  Indeed,  the  gentleman  referred  to  informs  me  that  of  about 
100,000,000  of  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  consumed  in  Germany  i>er  year 
not  more  than  6,000,000  are  factory  made,  94  per  cent,  being  still  the  pro- 
duct of  the  master  shoemaker.  Is  not  here  a  great  field  for  American 
enterprise  T 

A  master  shoemaker  living  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  this  city  told  me 
that  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  1878  and 
now,  and  that  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  also  remained  about 
stationary.  To  my  questions,  whether  there  were  different  grades  of 
shoemakers,  as  to  the  extent  of  their  business,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  work,  he  said  that  there  were ;  that  the  master,  who  had  a  good  run 
of  custom,  usually  kept  a  sort  of  shop  or  store  with  a  show-window  to 
exhibit  his  work,  and  n^aybe  one  or  two  workmen  inside  to  make  the 
current  repairs,  but  that  he  gave  out  most  of  his  new  work  to  journey- 
men who  worked  at  their  homes  by  the  pair ;  the  small  master,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  employed  but  one  or  two  hands,  who  worked  with 
him  in  his  shop. 

1  reduce  the  figures  given  in  German  money  to  American  money. 

shoemakers'  WAaES. 

Question.  Has  the  former  any  maU^rial  advautaires  over  the  latter  f — Answer.  Tes ; 
his  roputatiou  and  good  location  hring8  him  the  better  classes  of  cnstomers :  he  has 
a  fitting-room,  he  can  bu}*  his  leather  at  wholesale,  and  he  gets  {16  and  $7  for  boots  or 
shoes  which  I  make  jnst  as  durable  and  good  for  1^4.50.  Tbe  price  of  leather  is  some- 
what lower  now  than  it  was  in  lh78.  I  pay  60  to  70  cents  .per  pound  for  idieep  leather 
and  45  to  50  cents  for  sole  leather. 

Question.  How  much  can  a  workman  earn  per  week  who  works  at  home  by  the 
pair  f — Answer.  From  8^1.50  to  $4.75.  They  are  generally  better  workmen  than  those 
who  work  in  the  master's  shop.    The  latter  earn  from  $.i.00  to  $3.50  per  week. 

Question.  What  are  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  single  workman  working  in  the 
shop  with  a  master,  and  how  much  can  he  save  out  of  his  wages  t — Answer.  I  think 
a  workman  who  lodges  at  his  master's  house,  as  many  do,  can  get  along  on  25  cents  a 
day,  as  follows:  Two  small  glasses  of  beer  per  day,  4|  cents;  coffee  and  bread  twice 
a  day,  4^  cents ;  one  cigai,  1  cent;  dinner  at  master's  bouse,  10^  cents ;  sausage  and 
bread  (supper),  4^  cents;  total,  25  cents.  On  Sundays  he  may  spend  a  little  more, 
say  UO  cents.  The  calculation  then  would  staud  as  follows:  Receipts:  Wages,  say 
$:J.21  per  week,  fifty-two  weeks,  $U)6.92.  Expenditures:  Board,  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  days,  at  25  cents,  $78.25;  board,  fifty-two  Sundays,  $15.60;  clothing  per 
year,  f  17.37  ;  incidental  expense^),  $2;  total,  $113.22.  Which  shows  that  he  may 
make  a  saving  of  $.'j3.70  per  year. 

DIRECT   TAXATION   IN  PRUSSIA. 

By  a  recent  act  of  tbe  Prussian  Landtag,  all  persons  whose  annual 
income  falls  below  $285.60  per  year  have  l^en  released  from  the  pay- 
ment of  all  direct  taxes,  so  that  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  almost  all 
workmen  who  are  not  property  owners,  are  entirely  free  from  taxation, 
except  HO  far  as  they  may,  with  the  balance  of  the  population,  as  con- 
sumers, help  to  pay  the  taxes  which  the  manufacturer  and  importer  has 
advanced  to  the  Government  in  the  shape  ot  manufacturers  taxes  and 
import  duties.  In  addition  to  this  relief  recently  granted  to  the  Ger- 
man workman,  the  State  is  now  about  to  insure  them  against  accident 
and  to  provide  for  them  in  case  of  disability  by  sickness  or  old  age. 
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Both  these  bills  are  now  ander  discnssion  by  the  Beichstag,  and  will 
nndoabtedly  be  passed. 

COMMERCE  AND  TRAFFIC. 

The  condition  of  the  persons  engaged  iu  commerce  and  traffic  is  so 
varied  and  diversified  tbat  a  desci  iption  of  the  life,  employment,  and 
earnings  of  tbo^e  eugaged  iu  even  tbe  leading  branches  thereof  would 
transceud  altogether  tbe  scope  of  this  report.  It  deserves  to  be  stated, 
however,  tbat  iu  the  mercantile  business  an  apprenticeship  ranging 
from  two  to  four  years  is  still  universally  required,  except  from  sous  of 
the  better  iumilies,  who  have  acquired,  as  is  olten  the  case,  a  collegiate 
education ;  tbese  young  men,  having  usually  reached  an  age  of  seven- 
teen to  twenty  year^i,  enter  a  mercantile  house  as  •*  volunteers,"  demand- 
ing no  pay  and  not  un frequently  paying  the  merchant  for  the  privilege  of 
becoming  conversant  wiib  menmntile  afl'airs  under  his  guidance.  The 
regular  apprentices  usually  receive  board  and  lodging,  but  no  pay,  and 
are  required  to  work  very  hard,  and  Irom  early  morning  until  late  at 
night,  they  being  the  first  to  come  or  commence  and  the  last  to  go  or 
quit  woik. 

WAGES  ON   STATE  RAILROADS. 

Nearly  all  the  railroads  in  Prussia  are  now  owned  and  operated  by 
tbe  State.  The  persons  engaged  on  the  lines  are  all  uuiiormed  and 
most  of  them  are  former  uuder-ofticers  of  the  army.  The  mechanics 
empU>yed  are,  of  course,  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  skilled  men  of  tbe 
diflereut  branches  of  artisanship.  The  former  are  employed  by  the 
year  and  entitled  to  a  {lension  for  themselves  in  case  of  disability  and 
for  their  family  iu  case  of  death ;  the  latter  are  paid  by  the  day  or 
week  and  may  be  di>charged  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government.  The 
laborers  employed  in  loading  and  unloading  freight,  repairing  the  tracks 
&c.,  are  paid  ([ler  day)  as  follows: 

Freii;ht  men  ot  station fO  52" 

Firht  Tr  igbt  man  (in  charge  of  a  gang) 57 

Track  men i*S2 

Fint  track  man 60 

The  mechanics  receive  about  the  same  wages  as  are  current  in  the 
same  profession  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  are  employed,  which 
will  be  found  iu  the  tables  hereto  annexed.  The  salary  of  the  ^'officers" 
of  tbe  royal  railroads  centering  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  is  adjusted 
in  the  following  manner: 

The  officers  receive  a  fixed  salary,  which  is  increased,  while  they  oc- 
capy  the  same  rank,  up  to  a  certain  maximum  amount,  according  to  the 
dnration  of  the  service.  In  addition  to  this  they  receive  a  small  further 
amount  as  a  substitute  for  or  to  equalize  rents.  This  amount  is  ad- 
justed according  to  the  value  of  rents  in  the  different  cities  or  towns  in 
which  the  officers  live.  In  lurther  addition  to  this,  and  by  way  of  a 
stimulus  for  the  prompt  and  circumspect  performance  of  their  duty,  the 
Uovernment  awards  to  those  to  whom  the  rnnning,  care,  and  safety  of 
trains  is  intrusted,  such  as  engineers,  firemen,  brakeroen^  conductors, 
&c,  certain  annual  premiums,  adjusted  according  to  the  efficiency  and 
fidelity  of  each  single  officer.  The  degree  of  efficiency,  and  hence  the 
amoaut  of  premium  to  l)e  paid  to  each  individual  officer  is  determined 
by  the  board  of  directors,  upon  the  report  of  the  officers  immediately 
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SQperior  to  the  o£Qcer  to  be  rewarded.    These  remarks  will  explain  the 
following  tables  of  salaries  paid: 


PAY  OF  TRAIN  OFFICBBS. 


Engineers..  ... .....*.. 

Saperintendent  of  train 

Freizht  ofBoer 

Condaotori 

Firemen 

Brakemen 


$285  60  to 
249  goto 
235  62  to 
185  64  to 
214  20  to 
164  22  to 


$428  40 
821  30 
249  00 
235  62 
283  60 
235  62 


BentiJaid. 


$14  28  to  $10  04 
4  76  to  10  04 
4  76  to  10  04 
4  76  to  19  04 
4  76  to  10  04 
4  76  to  19  04 


Premlama. 


$71  40  to  $U9  00 
71  40  to  110  00 
71  40  to  96  20 
47  60  to  71  40 
47  60  to  71  40 
47  60  to      71  40 


PAT  OF  TBACK  OFFICEBS. 


Trackmaster 

Telegraph  faard 
Track  guard 


Salary. 


$321  80  to  $464  10 
830  16  to  446  25 
142  80  to  178  SO 


Bentalaid. 


$14  28  to  $10  04 
14  28  to  10  04 
14  76  to  10  04 


PAY  OF  STATION  OFFICEBS. 


station  anperlnteDdent,  flrst^laM 

Station  Boperintendent,  second-cIaM 

Section  inspectors ) 

Assistant  section  inspectors ^ 5 

Telegraph  operators 

Wagon-masters 

Freight  clerks  and  cashiers 


$400  80  to  $761  60 
428  40  to    499  80 

321  30  to    428  40 

240  00  to  821  30 
240  00  to  285  60 
571  20  to  761  00 


Bentalaid. 


$14  28  to  $42  84 
14  28  to  42  84 

14  28  to  42  84 


4  76  to 

4  76  to 

14  28  to 


10  04 
10  04 
42  84 


DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 


I  have  already  stated  that  I  do  not  consider  the  estimate,  according 
to  which  about  2,500,000  of  people,  male  and  female,  are  engaged  in  do< 
mestic  service  in  Germany,  as  exorbitant.  In  order  to  comprehend  this 
fact  it  mast  be  taken  into  consideration  that  in  Germany  at  least  two, 
if  not  three,  servants  are  employed  in  a  family,  where  an  American  fam- 
ily of  equal  station  in  life  employs  one.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact, 
that  work  is  done  faster  in  the  United  States,  owing  in  a  great  measnre 
to  the  more  practical  arrangement  of  houses,  kitchens,  ranges,  stoves, 
&c.,  and  partly  because  there  does  not  exist  in  Germany  on  the  part  of 
men  and  women  of  limited  pretensions  to  education  any  aversion  to 
"  serving  "  or  being  called  "  servants." 

All  these  domestic  servants,  be  they  hostlers,  coachmen,  butlers,  ta- 
ble-servants, house-keepers,  maids,  nurses,  or  kitchen  girls,  live  with 
the  family  which  employs  them,  in  the  middle  classes  in  the  same  house, 
in  the  higher  classes  partly  in  the  house  and  partly  in  outhouses. 
Wages  vary  very  much,  not  alone  according  to  the  occupations,  but  also 
according  to  the  places.  In  large  cities  the  scale  of  wages  is  much 
higher  than  in  country  towns.  The  wages  of  females  in  this  line  of  work, 
in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  range  from  $14.28  to  $71.40,  and  those 
of  males  from  $23.80  to  $95.20  per  year. 

Owing  to  the  strong  current  of  emigraticm  from  this  class  of  people 
there  is  a  constant  improvement  in  their  condition,  treatment,  and  pay. 
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STBIKES. 

It  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  workmen  have  organized  suf- 
ficiently in  Germany  to  influence  by  joint  action  in  any  manner  the 
amount  of  wa^es  to  be  paid  to  them.  Of  late  strikes,  organized  after  the 
Bnglish  and  American  methods,  are  not  of  infi^uent  occurrence  in  the 
larger  cities,  and  I  have  found  to  my  astonishment  that  even  in  this 
country,  where  the  supply  of  labor  is  so  abundant,  these  strikes  have 
sometimes  been  successful.  In  pursuance  of  the  recent  circular  of  the 
Department  of  State  I  shall  more  fully  investigate  and  at  another  time 
report  upon  the  organization  of  workingmen's  unions  and  guilds  in  Ger- 
many. 

SUMMABT. 

In  summing  up  finally  the  results  of  my  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  Germany,  and  more  particularly  in  the  province  of 
Hefise-Nassau,  of  which  Frankfort  is  the  leading  commercial  city,  al- 
though Wiesbaden  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  government,  I  feel  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  while  the  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  during  the  last  three  or  four  decades,  brought 
about  by  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  education,  by  the  increased 
facilities  of  travel  and  intercommunication,  by  a  constant  flow  of  emi- 

gation,  carrying  o£f  the  surplus  force  of  the  country,  is  undeniable,  yet 
ere  is  not  observable  any  material  change  in  their  condition  since  1878, 
except,  as  already  stated,  in  the  iron  and  coal  regions  of  Bhenish  Prus- 
sia, where  the  protection  afibrded  to  established  industries  by  an  in- 
creased tariflf  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  enterprise  and  of  decid- 
edly improving  the  condition  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  work- 
men. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  statistical  tables  hereto 
annex^,  containing  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  numerous  branches 
of  industry  not  specially  referred  to  in  this  report. 

FEBDINAND  VOGELEB, 

Consul  OeneraL 

Uhited  States  Consulate  General, 

Frankfort'On-the-Mainy  June  13, 1884. 


1.  General  tbades. 

Wagtt  paid  per  week  ofeixty-Hx  hourt  in  Frank/ort-on'tke'Main. 


OcenpaUoDS. 

Lowest 

mghest. 

▲Tenge. 

BUILDIXO  TRADIO. 
SrtAklmVfln 

$2  40 

1  44 

2  40 
1  44 
266 
1  44 
8  75 

3  75 
1  44 
290 

$7  20 
8  74 
720 
8  74 
585 
8  74 
4  75 
4  75 
8  74 
520 

$4  64 
2  20 

Hod-€UTi6n 

Kmoba. 

4  64 

T«iMl«n# ... .  

2  26 

Plantcirert 

4  10 

Tmdsn -r 

2  26 

Slalani 

4  2S 

Roofrini. 

4  25 

Teodton... - 

2  26 

Pbunbers 

AMifltanU 

425 
2  00 

-Caneotora 

204 
200 

080 
520 

3  60 

<3M-lltten 

425 
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Wag^  paid  per  week  o/nxty  hour*  in  Framkfori-im'ike-Main — Continued. 


Ooeiipati< 


OTHSB  TR4D18. 


B»ken  

Blackamiths 

Strikers  (aaoally  boys).. 

Bookbiiiderti. 

Brick-makora. 

Brewers 

Batchers   

Brass-founders 

Cabmet  makers 

CoDfec'tioners 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers   

Drivers: 

Dia^-men  uid  teamsters. 

C:)b  and  carriage 

Street  railway 

Street-railway  conductors ... 

D.vcrs 

EDgravers 

Farrien* 

Gardeners 

fiaitei-8  

Hor»c-sbocrs 

Laborers,  porters,  Ac 

Lifbograuhers 

liillwrifiuts     

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers  

Saddle  and  harness  makers  . 

Tanners 

Tailors    

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiibs 


Lowest 


$2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
A 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2 


90 
16 
00 
68 
hO 
75 
32 

40 
60 
38 
65 

10 


Higheat 


2 
A 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
4 
3 
3 
2 


85 
50 
51 
20 
85 
75 
00 
25 
50 
10 
90 
25 
75 
75 
75 


2  50 


$i  00 


70 
60 
85 
65 
75 


8  47 


4  75 
4  10 

3  57 

4  18 

2  85 

* 


3 
7 
4 
3 
5 
3 
3 


85 
50 
50 
80 
00 
50 
00 


10  00 
5  50 


3 

4 
9 
4 
4 


25 
00 
00 
25 
25 


3  35 
t 
3  75 


AveragOL 


13  5» 

3  49 


1  25 
365 

3  65 
6  25 

2  85 

4  25 

3  49 
3  15 

2  80 

3  25 

2  SO 


2 
8 


4 
H 
3 
3 
2 
6 
4 
^ 
3 


t 


88 
36 
3  40 
C  00 
00 
00 
90 
12 
50 
50 
SO 
62 
84 
6  00 
3  90 
90 
05 


3 

3 


3  12 


*  Are  paid  by  the  trip  and  hoar. 


tSee  Bailroads. 


II.  FAOTOBIES,  mills,  &rG. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  o/tixty  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  and  near  Frankfort-en-ihe-Main. 
[Tar-oolor  Works  of  Meisler,  Laoina  Sc  Broning  at  Hoohst-onthe-Main.] 


Employment. 


Arermge. 


Mechanical  workshop 

Machine  rooms 

Builder's  shop 

Hanlins  dep.irtment. . 

Alxzarine  factory 

Aniline  factory 

Acid  factory    

Pai'king  rooms 

Dye  rooms 

General  average . . 
Pi^er  mills 


$170 

4  43 

3  74 

8  74 

3  74 

8  74 

.176 

8  71 

368 

8 
8 


7S 
12 


III.  Foundries,  machine  shops  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixiff  hours  infonndries,  machine- shops,  and  iron  works  in  F^nk- 

fort-on-the-Main,  Germany, 


Emplojineiit. 


Iron  works. 


Lowest. 


$3  50 
880 


Highest 


$5  75 
540 


$• 

4 
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lY.  Olass  workers. 

There  are  no  glass  works  within  the  consular  district  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  From  the  statistics  carefully  collected  and  published  by  Paul 
Ballin,  of  Friedman,  I  learn  that  the  average  earnings  of  a  glass- worker 
are  $3.79  per  week. 

y.  Mines  and  mining. 


Wm^paidpw  week  offortjf-eigki  hourein  and  in  connectum  with  mineein  Bhenieh 


0001l]MtiOB. 

LowMt 

HishMt 

ATenge. 

lIlBOTa 

$4  48 

ISM 

$4  96 

VI.  Railway  employes. 


WMgee  paid  to  railway 
emginee  and  care,  " 


\ployA  (tkaee  engaged  dbcmt  ttalioiM,  ae  weU  ae  thaee  engaged  on  the 
,  railroad  laborere,  ^o.)»  ^  Frankfort-^m-ike-MaiM  dietrioi. 


Ooenpatilwn 


Freightnen  at  statloii per  day.. 

Flrvt  fMgbtmen  at  stotioii do 

Traokmen do — 

Fint  timoknMD do — 

TratBoffioera: 

Sagineera poryear.. 

BapeiiDteod«iitoftrai|i do — 

Frelcht  offioer do — 

CoDOQcton do — 

Firemen do.... 

Brakemen do.... 

Tzack  otBcem  : 

Trackoiaster per  year.. 

Telegraph  goacd do... 

Track  maara do 

Station  offic^rn : 

Station  anperintendent ilrat  daaa. . 

Station  raperinteDdent aeooDdelaflo., 

Section  inapector ) 

Aaslatant  section  inapeotor ) 

Telegraph  operator 

Wagon-maater 

Fre^tderkaaiidoaehiera 


Loweat. 


Hlgheat 


ATerage. 


1371  S8 
826  06 
81178 
288  00 
266  66 
216  58 

38686 
863  48 
147  66 

514  08 
442  68 

885  58 

254  66 
254  66 

565  48 


6966  44 

450  24 
864  14 

826  06 
876  04 
826  04 

483  14 
465  29 
197  54 

864  44 

542  74 

471  24 

840  84 
804  64 
804  44 


60  SS 
57 
58 
60 

468  81 
437  65 
837  96 
282  08 
821  35 
271  31 

409  36 
409  86 
172  60 

669  27 
492  21 

403  41 

297  90 
279  65 
604  96 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  in  etoree,  wkoleeale  or  retail,  to  malee  amdfemalee,  in  Frank/orUon'the' 

Main. 


Ooonpationa 


IX 

Clerka  (male) 

Clerka  (female) 

Dl  OFFICBB. 

Book-keepers 

Book-keepers'  aaaistanta 

92  A— LAB 16 


$2 

1 


7 
2 


Hlgheat 


67  98 
4  80 


15  06 
7  06 


$5  78 
8  36 


11  97 
678 
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,  X.   HOUSDHOLD   WAGES. 

Wug€9  paid  per  year  to  hottsekotd  '*errant4  {Uncn$  and  cUiet)  ta  Fi^nkfori-^U'tke'MaiM,* 


OceupatioQs 

1 

Higjbeei. 

ATvsra^. 

f     ^^^^*atVl^dhlft 

1      MO  00 

$100  00 
M  00 
MM 

$80  00 

M^e  boiU9-«ervAzitd 

,        SO  M 

70  00 

F1'alAl1^  hf^tft  tfrrrBoto . . . 

IS  OD 

25  00 

*lBclQdmg  board  and  lod^ng. 


XI.  Agricultural  wages. 


Wa^ea 


per  day  to  agricmltural  laborera  in  province  of  Heaae-Nmaotm,  witkami  hoard 

and  lodging. 


Male 


(field)! 


Um-t 

Hlghei*. 

$OlM 

M 

$aM 

$0.47 


XII.  Corporation  £mplot£s. 


Wagm  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ4e  in  ike  city  of  Framk/ori-am4kO'Mam. 


Ocoapadona. 


Lowest 


Major 

yoreut  inapector 

^cretary  of  the  city 

K»*cord©r 

Librarian 

Kejfiatrar  of  births,  mairiagee,  and  deatha. 

T^niltlin^  inspectors 

rity  treasorer 

City  book-keeper 

fity  aoditors 

City  school  sapermtendent 

«'ity  fEdfdener 

•  ity  chiff  of  flre  department 

City  tax  treasurer 

City  HuiteriDtendent  of  theaters 

Ko4*>k-keeper  of  cily  pawn  office 

City  iQjrket master 

< '  i t  y  snrveyor 

City  statiHtician 

City  aj^MlstuDt  statistician 

Snperinteodeotof  cemetery 

City  weijjher> 

''ity  overseer  of  the  poor 

City  tax  collectors 

City  janitors 

City  foresters. 
City 


$1,0MM 


$1,128  00 


$330M 
836M 
288  W 
216  M 


$4MM 
4MM 
aMOO 
312  M 


*ia8seM 

1.200  00 

1.200  00 

1,200  00 

1,128  00 

1,128  00 

1.002  00 

1,104  00 

1,104  OU 

1,032  00 

1,0B*J  00 

664  00 

864  00 

MO  00 

TM  00 

744  00 

648  W 

720  00 

744  00 

•48  00 

600  00 

612  W 

612  M 

408  M 

406M 

324M 

276M 


'And  dwelling.  • 
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XIII.  Government  employes. 

WagtapaiUiper  year  to  emptoy^  in  Oovemmtni  departtMHU  and  olfion,  eoDolunveof  IradM- 
men  and  laborer9f  in  Frank/arUon-tk»'Mainf  prmvinot  oj  Sesie-Naseau. 


Ooenpatloiis. 


President  of  province 

ComiMlon  or  pnftideat 

pRoldeiit  of  district 

President  of  royal  rallroMl  board 

PrMidoDt  of  oberlsiid(cericht  (court) 

Judges  of  oborlAndgetloht  (court) 

Seeretarrof  oberlandgericht  (coart) 

PioMcauiig  Attorney  of  oberbuidjtericht  (court) 

AMistant  proeecntlnjr  attorney  of  oberlandgericht  (oooit). 

Preaident  of  landfrerioht  (court) 

Jndgeo  of  laDdgeriobi  (court) 

S<«retariea  of  landgericht  (court) 

Proaeeuttng  attorney  of  landgericht  (court) 

AseUtant  prosecuting  attorney  of  landgericht  (court) 

Judges  of  amtsgerioht  (court) 

Chief  of  poUoe 

Police  direetor 

PeMoe  commissloiieni 


Lowest 


♦1,000 


1.183 
600 


570 
600 


670 
670 


Higheat 


•1,440 


1,684 
1,060 


1,440 
798 


1,440 
'i'440' 


*#5,000 

*1,»0 

*2,7a6 

•S.880 

S,800 

1. 


2,068 

7^ 

1,068 

1,' 


1, 

676 

1.000 

*8,000 

1. 

I. 


*  And  aoitable  dweUinc. 


XIV.  Lajsorers  in  government  employ. 

Wagmpaid  hg  ike  week  of  eixty  hour  eio  the  lahorore  in  Oovemment  employ  in  F^arnkforP- 

on'tho'jilain. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Higbcrt. 

▲reiage. 

Day  labofwa 

62  00 

18  vr 

$8  18 

XV.  Printers  and  printing-opfioes. 


ekawing  ike  wagee  paid  per  week  of  eixtp-eix  koure  to  prinUre  {oompoeitore, 
men,  protf-redderef  ^o.)  in  Fran^fort-on4kO'Mt^' 


Ooenpaftioiis. 

Lowest 

Higbeat 

A^»^ 

T  J  us  SiiHiaa 

|2» 
818 

•on 

400 

•4  60 

^JJ^^inw^mm.  .>-|..»».. ■•■ - ■.••-.-•..- 

878 
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Priom  ^ff^od  omd  lodging9  in  ike  diHrioi  of  Fran^fort'On'th&-Main,  Germany, 


CMm. 


Bookenhaim 

IHfleKni-tlM-Lalui 

Bsohwege 

iyHikfortKn&-tli*>lC»i]i . . . 

Folda 

CMnbAoaeii 

OrlMheiin 

HoliK^Miiar 

GasMl 

ICftrtmrc 

Nied.... 

Blntdn 

SalmttnsteisoB-tlM-Kiiiiig, 

Sehlierbaoh 

Wieabadea 

Winkel-oo-the-Bhlne 


$4 

t 
2 
t 
t 
t 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
t 
2 
2 


87 
82 
82 
82 
OS 
OS 
87 
82 
74 


OS 
74 
SOS 
480 


8  81 


YiotilftU. 


11 

•«•  Pi 

I' 


$s 

4 
8 
4 
4 
S 
S 
8 


45 

87 
28 
80 
87 
02 
4S 
72 


8  72 


4 
S 
4 

S 

4 
4 
6 


87 
88 
87 
88 
37 
S6 
4S 


488 


s 

u 


80  80 
77 
85 
62 
74 
85 
82 
72 
77 
85 
48 
77 
85 
85 
84 
77 


72 


10  15 
IS 
14 
15 
14 
14 
13 
15 
18 
IS 
15 
13 
18 
15 
14 
14 


14 


I 
i 

I 


80  15 
14 
18 
18 
15 
18 
17 
14 
17 
14 
15 
18 
14 
15 
14 
15 


15 


• 

2  8. 


0 


80 


12 
18 
12 
12 
12 
10 
18 
12 
14 
12 
8 
18 
0 
0 
18 
18 


12 


$0  24 

u 

22 
22 
22 
22 
20 
18 
20 
22 
22 
22 
20 
10 
17 


21 


per  month. 


1 

h 


s§ 


a 
O 


82  88 
1  88 


884 
880 
1  08 
8  80 
8  18 
888 
228 
288 


84  82 

2  18 


262 
880 


2  88 


880 
4  80 
8  00 
4  80 
2  62 
880 
8  24 
800 


8  12 
4  82 


404 


iJOl* 


MBPOBT  BY  CONSUL  LINOOLN, 


1.  Bates  of  wages. 


The  answers  to  this  qaestion  w\\\  be  foand  in  the  tables  herewith  in- 
closed, as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  them  here.  In  cases 
where  replies  aie  not  given  the  reqnest  for  information  has  been  re- 
ftised. 

2,  Cost  op  livino. 


In  reply  to  this  question  I  snbmit  the  following  table  of  average  re- 
tail prices  of  the  articles  of  food  commonly  consumed  by  the  class  in 
question : 

Beef per  pound.,  $0  17f 

Veal do 16} 

Mntton do....  17f 

Pork,  fresh do 19 

Ham,  smoked do....  4^ 

Batter ^. do 29f 

Cheese do....  19 

Milk perbter..  04 

Coffee,  roasted per  pound..  33^ 

Coffee,  raw do 24i 

Bye  flour do 02^ 

Wheat  flour do 03f 

Peas do....  04| 

Boans do....  04|^ 

Barley do OHJ 

Rice do 05i 

Salt do 02i 

Potatoes do Oil 
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In  regard  to  rent,  tbe  price  of  rooms  in  a  large  building  inhabited  ex- 
cloBively  by  working  people  will  perhaps  give  an  approximate  idea. 

Here,'  in  the  hoase  referred  to,  rooms  are  charged  for  according  to 
site,  which  is  reckoned  per  window.  For  example,  a  room  with  two 
windows  costs  $1.43  per  month ;  a  larger  room,  with  three  windows,  $2.14 
per  month,  and  so  on. 

These  figures  can  be  taken  as  indicating  average  prevailing  prices. 

A  weaver's  statement. 

A  weaver  in  one  of  the  cloth  mills  here,  whose  wages  amount  to  $3.57 
per  week,  a  married  man  with  one  child,  pays  $2.38  per  month  for  a 
large-sized  room,  $24  per  year  for  clothing  for  self  and  family,  and  the 
balance  of  his  earnings  for  living  expenses. 

3.  Past  and  present  wages. 

Inquiry  in  many  reliable  quarters  enables  me  to  assert  that  within 
the  last  ten  years  the  rate  of  wages  has  been  tending  toward  an  in- 
crease. The  conditions  prevailing  at  present  vary  very  little  from  those 
existing  in  1878,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  otherwise  than  owing  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  present  protective  tariff,  which  went  into  effect  in  1880. 
It  is  undeniably  true  that  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  measure  re- 
ferred to  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  some  branches  of  industry,  nota- 
bly to  the  iron  and  steel  interests. 

The  wages  of  labor  being  dependent  in  a  measure  upon  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  in  consequence  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioneil  fact,  wages  in  those  branches  are  somewhat  bettered. 

Still,  during  the  same  period,  the  purchasing  powt- r  of  money  has 
l>een  lessened  and,  according  to  the  best  obtainable  information,  the  rise 
in  wages  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life. 

4.  Habits  of  the  working  classes. 

Generally  si)eaking,  the  workingman  is  industrious,  frugal,  content 
with  his  lot,  and  is  able  to  satisfy  bis  wants  from  what  he  earns.  His 
wife,  inured  to  poverty,  bom  and  bred  to  hard  work,  as  well  as  to  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  economy,  is  a  veritable  helpmeet  in  providing 
the  simple  home.  The  workman  is,  as  a  rule,  steady  and  trustworthy, 
though,  I  fear,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  prevailing  conditions, 
not  saving. 

This  is  due  perhaps  to  the  small  amount  of  his  earnings  and  the 
slight  opportunity  afforded  him  of  bettering  his  condition  as  well  as  to 
the  character  of  the  population  in  general. 

He  is  also  hampered  no  doubt  pecuniarily  by  the  large  progeny  which 
marriage  among  people  of  his  class  seems  invariably  to  entail. 

Although  this  latter  qualification  may  be  true  of  the  same  class  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  certainly  seems  to  me,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  official  statistics  would  confirm  my  statement,  that  here  the 
fecundity  of  the  order  of  people  in  question  is  something  marvelous. 

The  people  of  this  section  of  country  are  greatly  inclined  to  pleasure- 
seeking,  and  naturally  the  class  in  question  shares  this  disiiosition. 

The  evils  which  directly  affect  his  material  well-being  and  most  influ- 
oenoe  his  disposition  to  be  saving  are  consequent  upon  the  before-men- 
tioned characteristic. 
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The  great  namber  of  holidays  on  which  work  is  necessarily  abstained 
from  and  the  opportunity  for  indulgence  in  dissipation  thereby  afforded 
lessens  not  only  the  means  of  saving  but  the  desire  as  well.  The  direct 
loss  of  wages  involved  thereby  is  also  a  great  misfortune  to  many,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  year  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum. 

However,  the  frequency  and  number  of  these  resting  spells  and  op- 
portunities for  the  enjoyment  of  the  simple  amusements  prevailing  here 
tend  to  make  him  content  with  his  lot,  and  although  in  consequence 
thereof  the  ^'freiliil  ambition"  which  would  tend  to  make  him  dissatis- 
fled  with  his  condition  and  spur  him  on  to  greater  effort  is  destroyed^ 
it  is  equally  true  for  the  same  reasons  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  em- 
ployer he  is  a  better  workman,  and  for  the  state  a  better  citizen. 

The  circumstances  above  mentioned  as  influencing  his  character  as 
to  saving  will  apply  with  equal  effect  as  to  his  habits  for  good  or  e>il. 

It  is  a  truism  to  state  that  overindulgence  in  intoxicating  beverages 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  this  class  the  world  over,  and  that  the  evil  is 
felt  here  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  causes  before  mentioned. 

However,  owing  either  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  what  is  consumed 
here,  or  perhapn  to  the  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  people,  the  evil  referred 
to  does  not  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  the  same  amount  of  crime  as  in 
some  other  lands.  The  greatest  misfortune  resulting  therefix)m  is  the 
squandering  of  earnings  and  the  necessary  loss  of  wages,  owing  to  un- 
fitness for  work  cx>nsequent  upon  dissipation. 

5.  Feeling  between  employer  and  employiSi. 

In  general  a  friendly  feeling  exists  between  the  capitalist  and  work- 
ingman,  which,  without  being  patriarchal  on  the  one  side,  is  seldom  dis- 
trustful on  the  other. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  influence  of  this  state  of  things  is  conducive 
to  the  well-being  of  the  community  in  general  and  of  the  classes  imme- 
diately concerned  in  particular. 

6.  Organized  condition  op  labor. 

In  this  section  of  country  no  trades  unions,  as  we  know  them  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  exist,  nor  are  there  any  organizations  of  capital. 

The  feeling  of  antagonism  and  inborn  antipathy  between  employ^ 
and  employer,  which  in  some  countries  appears  to  prevail,  is  unknown 
here. 

Why  such  is  the  case  it  is  difiicult  to  say ;  it  seems  hardly  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  ground  of  superior  intelligence  of  the  classes  in 
question  here,  nor  can  it  be  due  to  any  especial  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  laboring  classes  in  this  country  over  those  in  other  lands. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  due  rather  to  the  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  people 
in  general,  the  i^esult  of,  in  my  opinion,  the  general  military  training  of 
the  people,  and  the  somewhat  paternal  relations  existing  between  the 
governing  classes  and  those  governed. 

Whatever  view  one  may  take  of  the  existing  laws  as  to  the  military 
service,  &c.,  from  a  politico-economic  standpoint,  they  undoubtedly  op- 
erate to  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  one  sense,  in  that  they  create  one 
interest  in  which  every  person  feels  a  share  and  inculcate  a  respect  for 
for  law  and  authority  at  a  time  in  a  man's  life  when  it  is  apt  to  abide. 

The  paternal  features  of  this  Government  are  probably  largely  de- 
pendent upon  this  great  military  organization. 

In  a  country  where  every  man  is  a  soldier  and  whose  ruler  is  the 
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actual  head  of  the  army,  the  Oovemment  luuBt  necesBarily  do  what  it 
caa  for  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  constituting  the  same. 

Here  the  laws  regulating  military  service  work  very  democratically, 
leveling  many  distinctions,  and  create  at  least  one  interest  in  which 
employer  and  workman  may  participate  on  an  equal  footing. 

INSURANCE  AND  AOCIBENT   LAWS. 

At  the  lust  session  of  the  Reichstag  a  law  was  passed  making  the 
insorunce  of  the  workman  against  accident  obligatory  upon  the  em- 
ployer. 

For  a  long  number  of  years  there  has  been  in  existence  a  law  creat- 
ing a  compulsory*  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  workmen. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  capitalist  is  compelled  to 
contribute  one-half  of  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  workmen  each  week. 

The  workman  is  forced  to  pay  5  pfennige  per  week  upon  every  three 
marks  earned  (1  cent  on  every  71  cents).  In  case  of  sickness  the  work- 
man, for  the  first  fortnight's  time,  is  entitled  to  no  pecuniary  relief,  but 
receives  free  medical  and  surgical  advice,  drugs,  &c  Should  the  ill- 
ness be  prolonged  over  two  weeks'  time  the  incapacitated  workman  is 
entitled  to  receive  from  this  fund  an  amount  per  week  equal  to  one- 
half  of  his  weekly  earnings  at  the  time  he  was  taken  sick. 

This  amount  he  continues  to  draw  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
monthfi'  time  if  necessary,  after  which  date  his  right  to  assistance 


One  might  suppose  this  arrangement  would  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
the  injury  of  the  capitalist,  but  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  such  is  not  the 
case  here. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  table  which  explains  itself,  showing  the  prac- 
tical working  of  this  ''  fund "  in  Aix-laGha|)elle  and  Burtscheid : 

Swmmarjf  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  fund  for  th<  relief  of  factory  Wands  and 

laborers  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 


CUm  I. 


Nvmber  of  loembcrs  *       8^  140 


Ar«eipto: 

Pild  bv  memlxKn  $17. 270  14 
CoBtribnttoiia  of 

employem 8, 63ft  07 

Intemt  and  other 

»ipU 2,«58  33 


Total  rcceiptii. 


28,563  M 


l.eoo:       2,608 


CUa»   I    ClaM 
IV.  V. 


ClAM    I     ClaM 


VI 


VIL 


$4. 826  47   $5, 829  29 


390 


900 


2,466i        ]«160 


2.413  23     2,914  64       104  71;      406  98 
615  93         845  23       245  45       174  09| 


$314  14  $1,  487  96,$4, 967  66   ?2, 149  16  $36,  844  % 

1, 655  89'     1, 074  58     17, 294  10 


7.856  68     9. 580  16       664  SO!  2, 158  08 


PtoUurMBientw : 

Plid  forreltef  . .      13, 444  64 
Doctors  aad  tur-  , 

leeoDi*  btUa  and  i 

other  oxpeoaea  ,  10, 0?5  54 
Coat  of  manage-  - 

nent 1.025  42        289  29         368  50        98  96'      268  95 

iBYalid  pODsionii.     8. 128  29     1,353  61        262  51i        11  42 


i 
3. 946  43     4, 155  sol        9C  70'  *  816  07 

I 
2. 532  57     8. 515  58|      287  18,      869  16 


Total  diabumo- 
nanta 26.623  89     8.121  80     8.302  181      484  35'  1.654  18 


Xacww   of    reoeipta 

OTarezpeikUtarM..,    1,989  65 1,286  9K:      179  95 

XzoeM  of  expoodi 


562  75,        778  24 


7,186  301    4,00108 


3. 58)  97     2. 915  33 


1,994  111    1,717  981    20,942  J7 
342  45 


17.2*> 


5,880  J2 


00,018  94 


28, 94<«  « 


178  77       2, 56»  U 
34  27i      8.790  4» 


I  I 

5,920  53;    4,843  30     66,250  ii 


203  85    1. 265  77 


266  17' 


tnrMOTorreoolpto ., , 

JTiiBiiary  1.  1883..    56.027  S3  12.649  69;  16,666  72 
Jaaaary  1.  1884..    66^981  22  12,388  52  17.968  70 


5.681  47   3,889  05 
5. 860  44 


841  32 


4.876  30 
1,107  4» 


I 

7,15$68   16^723  u!  117,796  90 
4,092  89l  8,425  89  15,901  78  121,988  90 
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Summary  of  the  receipts  and  di9hw8ement9  of  the  fund  for  the  reJiff  of  factory  hnndM  and 

lahoTtrs  at  Burt§ckmd. 


Deioriptioo 


I. 


Nmnber  of  employftt 

Knmber  of  employers 

Recetptii: 

Sum  paid  by  employ^ 

Sam  paid  by  employers 

Interest  ana  other  receipts. 

Total  receipts 

Pisborsement^ : 

Cost  of  msDAgemeat 

Money  sssistaace  rendered 

Pby sfciMis'  charges 

Kedicioes  and  curatiTes . . . 

Total 

Resources: 

Janoary  1. 188S 

Janoary  1.  1884 


Factory 


S,180 
47 


$6,814  58 
8.404  07 
8,384  63 


1A,604  18 


S76  56 

5,886  10 
1,223  80 
2,0^8  87 


9.664  88 


20.966  23 
29,068  07 


121 
76 


$301  68 
1B0  84 

890 


4«1  51 


49  00 

818  57 

52  84 

65  W 

471  57 


181  12 
199  10 


7.  Strikes  and  courts  op  arbitration. 

Id  coDsequence  of  the  relation  between  employer  and  employ^,  as  be- 
fore indicated,  Btriken  are  of  very  seldom  occurrence,  and  when  they  do 
occur  prove  of  short  duration.  For  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
the  parties  mentioned  there  exists  a  so-called  "  Gewerbe-Gericht,"  con- 
sisting of  twelve  judges,  all  of  whom  must  be  employers  taken  from 
different  branches  of  industry,  and  a  clerk,  who  is  learned  in  the  law. 
Three  of  the  above  named  sitting  at  one  time  constitute  a  competent 
tribunal  for  the  purposes  of  arbitration,  but  where  an  agi^eement  cannot 
be  effected  seven  judges  must  decide  the  matter  in  dispute.  When  the 
amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  100  firancs  thS  judgment  of  this  court 
is  final ;  in  other  cases  an  ap|>eal  lies  to  the  so-called  ^^  Handels-Gericht.'* 
Cases  can  be  brought  before  this  tribunal  without  the  payment  of  any 
costs,  and  the  parties  concerned  appear  personally  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  attorney.  This  excellent  institution  is  one  of  the  founda- 
tions of  Napoleon  I,  which  was  retained  after  the  province  became 
Prussian,  and  has  proved  a  competent  means  of  settling  differences  am- 
icably between  the  classes  in  question. 

8.  Freedom  in  food  purchases. 


No  restrictions  of  anj*  kind  are  imposed  by  the  employer  as  to  where 
their  employes  shall  spend  their  earnings,  either  as  regards  the  neces- 
saries of  life  or  anything  else. 

The  laborer  is  paid  his  wages  weekly^  and  in  the  current  money  of  the 
realm,  subject  only  in  this  city  to  the  discount  of  5  pfennige,  equal  to  1 
cent  on  every  71  cent«  earned,  which  is  paid  into  the  '^  relief  fund  ^ 
already  described. 

9.  COOPERATITE  SOCIETIES. 

This  question  has  been  partly  answered  already  in  the  replies  given 
to  the  foregoing  int<errogatones. 
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10.  General  condition  of  the  working  glasses. 

The  geueral  condition  of  the  workingman  here,  to  a  casaal  observer, 
certainly  seems  a  wretched  one,  taking  into  consideration  the  long  hoars 
of  work,  the  low  wages,  the  slight  opportunity  nfi'orded  for  saving,  and 
the  small  chance  of  bettering  his  condition. 

His  moral  and  physical  condition  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be  bad, 
and  the  influences  which  surround  him  on  the  whole  are  good. 

As  has  been  seen'  already,  a  relief  fund  is  established  for  his  aid  in 
time  of  sickness.  Savings  banks  well  and  honestly  conducted  encourage 
him  to  lay  aside  something  for  f u  ture  necessities.  A  law  recently  passed 
compels  his  employer  to  insure  him  against  accident,  and  the  compul- 
sory educational  law  has  furnished  him  in  his  youth  with  the  means  of 
employing  his  mental  faculties  to  some  extent. 

Then,  too,  the  family  ties  are  strong  with  this  class,  and  if  children  are 
accounted  as  a  poor  man's  blessing  Uie  laboring  man  in  this  vicinity  is 
well  ofl'  indeed. 

At  the  completion  of  his  fourteenth  year  one  of  the  class  referred  to 
begins  work,  and  marries  generally  between  the  time  he  is  twenty- seven 
and  thirty  years  of  age. 

On  the  average  each  family  counts  four  or  five  children,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  one  finds  families  consisting  of  only  one  or  two  offspring. 

In  the  case  of  a  workman,  married,  in  a  needle  factory  here  earning 
$4.28  a  week,  for  seventy  hours'  work,  t2.38  is  paid  per  month  for  rent, 
$17  to  $19  during  the  year  for  clothing,  71  cents  taxes,  and  the  rest  for 
ordinaiy  living  purposes. 

A  ^^ spinner''  in  a  cloth  mill  here,  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  married, 
with  three  children,  a  danghtef  of  eleven  years,  two  boys  of  eight  Mid 
six  respectively,  earns  on  the  average  $4.40  by  piece-work  weekly  in 
sixty-nine  hours. 

Out  of  his  earnings,  he  pays  $2.62  per  month  for  rent  of  two  rooms, 
$12  per  month  for  living  expenses,  food,  drink,  fuel,  lights ;  $1.90  per 
month  for  clothing,  and  71  cents  per  year  for  taxes. 

His  daily  fare  consists  of:  Breakfast,  coffee,  with  black  bread  and 
butter  and  a  little  white  bread;  dinner,  a  good  soup  of  meat,  potatoes 
or  some  other  vegetable— a  small  piece  of  meat  with  potatoes  and  occa- 
sionally another  vegetable:  in  the  afternoon,  coffee,  with  bread  and 
batter,  and  for  supper  bread  and  butter  or  potatoes.  As  it  will  be  seeo, 
he  is  able  to  save  nothing. 

Cases  similar  to  the  foregoing  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  with 
like  results. 

As  a  rule  the  workman  spends  all  he  earns  in  the  support  of  himself 
and  family,  and  regulates  his  domestic  economy  according  to  the  wages 
paid  him. 

11.  Safest  of  employes. 

Such  regulations  as  are  here  referred  to  are  generally  matters  of 
government  or  police  control,  and  vary  according  to  circumstances.  As 
a  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  the  factories  here  are  compelled  to  be 
furnished  with  iron  stair-cases  running  on  the  exterior  of  the  building 
from  the  uppermost  story  to  the  ground. 

In  the  cases  of  mines,  government 'inspectors  see  to  it  that  all  neoes- 
saiy  precautions  are  taken  against  accident. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  employers  about  here  insure  their 
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workmeu  against  accident,  on  tbeir  own  account,  and,  as  before-men- 
tioned, the  state  has  recently  made  the  ^ame  compnlsory. 

12.   POLITICAI.  RIGHTS  ENJOYED  BY  THE  WORKINGMAN. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  his  political  rights  are  limited  by  his  pecuniary 
means,  or  rather  lack  of  means. 

The  privilege  of  voting  for  different  public  officers  is  dependent  upon 
the  payment  of  certain  taxes  to  city  or  state. 

Inasmuch  as  but  few  workmen  pay  a  tax  to  the  state,  they  have 
but  little  voice  in  shaping  the  legislation  of  the  country. 

Only  thosepersons  who  are  rated  higher  than  the  second  division  in 
the  so-caUedT^Classen-steuer"  are  compelled  to  pay  state  taxes.  The 
great  mass  of  the  workingmen  pay  only  a  ^^  communal"  tax. 

13.  Causes  leading  to  emigration. 

The  emigration  from  this  immediate  vicinity  is  not  large  compared 
with  that  ^m  the  agricultural  distncts  of  the  country.  Here,  undoubt- 
edly, as  in  all  sections  of  the  land,  the  compulsory  military  laws  influ- 
ence some  to  leave  their  homes. 

The  principal  cause  of  emigration,  however,  at  this  point  I  should 
think  rather  to  be  due  to  lack  of  employment,  owing  to  periods  of  over- 
production and  consequent  temporary  stagnation,  and  to  the  ever-pres- 
ent excess  of  supply  of  labor  over  the  demand. 

Many  are  drawn  over  the  sea  by  relatives  and  friends  who  have  gone 
before,  whose  place  of  residence  influences  the  emigrant  in  his  choice 
of  one. 

The  great  mass  leaving  here  is  composed  of  laboring  men  from  the 
agricultural  districts.  As  to  trades,  &c.,  I  cannot  learn  that  any  one 
branch  is  represented  more  than  another. 

Female  labor. 

1.  Number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  your  district  in  indi- 
vidual pursuits: 
In  this  city  there  are  employed  in — 

Cloth  mills 4,000 

Cigar  factories. 1,1*30 

Needle  factories 650 

Card  factories 42 

Carton  factories 30 

Total 5,9;« 

2.  Minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages. 

Minimnm $1  43 

Maximam 2  86 

Average 2  14 

3.  HOUBS  OF  LABOR. 

In  general  ten  and  a  half  hours  per  day. 
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4.  Moral  and  physical  condition  of  employ^. 

G^neraUy  speaking,  good,  the  working-women  living  in  the  coontiy 
about  the  city  being  particularly  healthy  and  strong,  and  many  of  them 
continne  their  employment  after  marriage. 

5.  Means  provided  for  improvement. 

For  those  women  living  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  and  who  return  to 
their  homes  on  Saturday  night,  the  employers  have  institut/Cd  a  sort  of 
lodging  house,  where  the}'  can  obtain  decent  beds  at  a  reasonable  price, 
aud  where  they  can  employ  their  spare  time  in  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  cooking  and  other  handiwork  pertaining  to  the  housewife. 

6.  Means  provided  for  safety  in  case  of  accident. 
The  same  as  provided  in  the  case  of  male  operatives. 

7.  Provisions  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures. 

The  same  as  in  the  case  of  men ;  the  provisions  of  the  "  relief  ftind,'' 
as  before  given,  apply  with  equal  efTect  to  male  and  female. 

8.  Wages  during  the  past  five  years. 

The  tendency  is  rather  toward  an  increase  in  the  rate  paid  for  female 
labor,  as  in  the  case  of  men.  The  employment  of  women  has  supplanted 
that  of  men  in  some  branches,  notably  since  the  introduction  of  the 
'*  power-loom,^  and  this  has  affected  the  wages  of  men.  Still  the  money 
earned  by  the  women  ordinarily  is  turned  into  the  support  of  Uie  fam- 
ily, so  it  works  no  great  evil. 

9.  Education  among  the  women  employes. 

Owing  to  the  compulsory-educational  law,  which  compels  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  these 
operatives  can  nearly  all  read  and  write. 

Their  moral  and  physical  condition  is  in  the  main  good. 

Children  of  female  operatives,  before  they  are  old  enough  to  attend 
school,  are  taken  care  of  during  the  working  hours  in  sort  of  ^^  nurseries'^ 
for  a  very  small  sum  per  day. 

After  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year  both  boys  and  girls  must  at- 
tend school,  which,  in  all  cases  where  the  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay 
anything,  is  not  only  free,  but  books  as  well,  and  everything  pertaining 
neoeesary  to  their  course  of  instruction. 

Boys  are  taught  gymnastics  and  girls  knitting,  sewing,  &c.,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  study. 

GEO.  F.  LINCOLN, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Aixla^OhapeUe^ 'September  6, 1884. 
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L  General  trades. 

fFopw  paid  per  week  of  eixiff  h4mr9  im  Aix-la-Ckapelle, 


OecniMitfawn, 

LowMt. 

HifhMt 

A,«.- 

BUILDIHO  IHADW. 
BricklATATS 

1 

92  M 

Hoci-oanien 

S  U 

If  UnOnfl ,.Tt .,-,..-.....rrrr t,,.t 

«3  57 
2  14 
2  67 
2  14 
2  86 
286 
t  14 
286 
2  14 
206 
2  86 

71 
8  67 
2  14 
2  86 
2  14 

71 

71 
286 
8  67 
8  67 

71 

2  14 

3  67 
71 

2  14 

2  14 
286 
262 
8  67 
8  67 
2  86 
2  14 
286 
8  67 

1  42 
8  57 

2  14 
2  14 

$4  28 
2  86 
4  28 

2  86 

3  57 
3  67 
286 
3  67 
286 
3  67 

3  67 

♦2  14 

4  76 
286 
3  67 
286 

♦2  14 
114 

3  67 

4  28 
600 
a  57 

2  86 
6  00 

•2  U 

286 
286 

3  67 
286 
428 
600 
8  67 
286 
8  67 
600 
2  14 

4  28 
286 
6  00 

Tttld^Tt.  .....................  ,..,^. ^r-,-.^-'  r 

Pl&lttArArfl ,.,,,T,. nr-- 

Tenden 

Sbiter* 

Koofors 

Tenden 

P!amb<*ra 

AsniBtAots 

Camentera 

Gaii-flUera 

-.-.. 

OtHBE  TMADM. 

Pvak^ra     .   f'. .................................................... . 

Blarksmitbt 

Striken 

Ikiokbinders ..•■ - 

Iirt)W6m 

T^rnita.fnmiidBTV  ....................... ,.-,,t,-,--.,.tt-t,-»--tx»,-,. 

Confectionflra 

Coooera 

DiHtillera 

T>r&vfnjin  maitA  tiTWIntflni 

StT*«Pt  nUWftVfl ,-,.^.,^,.^ r,-r-^ Tri---' 

i^Dgraven 

OardDncn ...rr^.-r 

Horn€>-iih(Mira 

Laborers.  ix>rten.  4ko 

'MiIlwrifffktA    ■ ............T.^.--..Tr-r.T-,-, 

Potter* 

iu 

I^rintera 

2  86 
2  86 
286 
2  86 
286 

600 
8  67 
428  1 
428 
8  57  1 

Sa(Ii1  1a  unH  li^iitBim  mAkfira 

TaDDera ■ 

TlDsmitha 

I.  IT 

•*"** "1 

*With  board. 


IL  Factories,  mills,  dro. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  eixty  hours  in  woolen  milh  in  Aix-fa-Chapelle. 


OooapfttUmi. 


HeadnJaer.. 
UDdemifler, 
WaaberH>ff. . 
Teazle  tstter 

Stoker 

Eofrineer — 

Miller 

Head  miller. 

}>rusber 

Head  preeier 

TreMer 

Head  cutter. 
Cotter  .  .- 
<  utter  (lad). 
Head  borler. 

Barter 

He«dtCBi 


▲Termce. 

$8  00 

1  43 

8  09 

1  00 

4  64 

6  00 

238 

4  28 

2  14 

803 

1  14 

6  00 

2  14 

1  10 

288 

1  43 

888 

Occapatioaa. 


Tenterer 

Head  stumper. 

Stumper 

Head  dyer 

Dyer 

Siaer 

Warper 

Winder 

Timer 

Pettier 

WiUeyer 

Spinner 

Pieoer 

Feeder  

Foreman 

Power-loom  w« 
Hand-loom  weftT< 


$1  79 
8M 
2  14 
5M 

saz 

^  J8 
2  U 
1  43 
5<M 
8S7 
1«7 
8  87 
1  19 

i0r 

•  41 
899 
999 
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ni.  FOTTNDRIES,  HAOHINE-SHOPS,  Ain>  IRON  WORKS. 
Wmgmp^id  per  week  in  fcundriee,  wutMne^opef  and  inm  wwJee  in  ^te-Ia-Cft^yMUe. 


OooapftttoDa. 


HifhMt. 


r  J4 
6  71 
8  67 


YI.  Railway  employ^. 


..  week  to  rMway  employie  {ikoee  engaged  aJwni  t tolionf,  ae  weU  ae  ikoee 
gmged  on  ike  engimee  and  eare,  Unemen^  railroad  lahorere,  4^)  in  Aix-Ut^CkapeUe, 


A.Ttn^e.\ 

4  76 
6  71 
428 
634 
888 

Ooonpfttiona. 


LAborart 

SwitAhmen . . 
Brakemen  ... 
Train-maker. 
Tioket46U«r. 
Gabbier 


▲Teragtt. 


18  83 
3  81 
809 
600 
6M 
524 


IX.  Store  Ain>  shop  WAass. 

Wmgee  paid  per  week  in  etoree,  wkoletale  or  retail,  to  malee  and  femdUef  in  Aia^U^Ckapelle* 


Oeoopfttiona. 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 

XY.  Printers  and  printing  offioss. 

ekawimg  ike  wage§paidper  week  topriniere  (oompoeiior$fpreeewunf proof -readere^ 

4'0.)  in  Aix-la-Ckapelle, 


Oocnpatlooa. 

Lowwt 

HIghMt 

▲▼enfOb 

nmfrrHtr 

06  Of 

OsBpoiltor. 

$8  67 
807 

$6  00 
600 

AliSACE-IiOKRAIXE. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BALLOJX. 


NT7MBER  OF  WORK-PEOPLE  IN  ALSAOE. 

In  the  year  1880  employment  was  furuished  to  90,682  people  in  the 
mannfactorieBf  workshops,  &c.,  of  Alsace,  each  of  which  gave  employment 
to  over  five  people,  and  in  the  same  year  86,637  people  found  work  in  the 
smaller  workshops  and  in  varioas  trades,  indastries,  &c.,  exclusive  of 
those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  giving  a  total  of  177,320  work- 
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ing  men  and  women  engaged  in  labor  by  the  different  industries  and 
trades.  Of  this  number  90,083  were  males  and  32,529  females.  At 
present  employment  is  given  to  a  larger  number  than  in  1880.  The 
indastrfes  of  Alsace  have,  in  the  main,  prospered  of  late,  and  this  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  cotton  factories. 

Working  people  consist  of  two  classes,  those  who  are  bom  resi- 
dents and  who  follow  the  occupation  of  their  parents  before  them,  and 
those  who  come  here  in  busy  times  seeking  employment,  which,  when 
obtained,  is  always  recompensed  by  better  wages  than  can  be  obtained 
in  other  sections  of  Germany,  which  can  readily  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  following  statements,  showing  the  wages  paid  to  working  men  and 
women  in  Alsace  at  the  present  time,  with  those  paid  working  people 
in  other  sections  of  Oermany : 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  MODERN  WORKMEN. 

In  former  times — up  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789 — the  division 
of  the  burghership  into  guilds  was  a  powerful  bulwark  against  the  im- 
poverishment and  the  demoralization  of  the  working  classes.  There 
was  a  sort  of  familiar  bond  between  master,  workman,  and  apprentice ; 
they  belonged  to  a  class;  they  had  common  interests  and  a  solid  esprit 
de  carps;  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  exerted  a  wholesome  restraint  pro- 
motive of  a  certain  respectability.  Yet  this  system,  which  has  regu- 
lated the  relations  between  master  and  workingmen  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  has  b^n  swept  away  by  the 
hurricane  of  modem  liberal  ideas.  It  hindered  the  development  of 
industry  on  a  large  scale.  Better  roads  increased  the  means  of  com- 
munication, and  soon  steamboats  and  railroads  shortened  distances  to 
an  undreamed  of  degree.  Steam  power  and  machinery  in  a  great  many 
branches  supplanted  craft.  Obscure  villages  and  towns  rose  sometimes 
rapidly  to  renown  and  prosperity  through  the  excellency  of  their 
fabrics.  Yet,  though  many  an  artisan  of  the  old  school,  proud  of  hin 
skill  and  dexterity,  sunk  to  the  level  of  almost  a  laborer,  it  must  bo 
owned  that  the  condition  of  working  people  of  sober  habits,  journey- 
men as  well  as  laborers,  is  not  worse  than  before.  But  the  subverting 
politico-social  notions  that  are  current  among  those  classes  in  most 
parts  of  Central  Europe,  inordinate  longing  after  enjoyment,  an  undue 
love  of  dress  and  luxury,  with  some  want  of  temperance  in  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  the  envy  of  their  superiors,  the  spirit  of  indiscipline, 
all  characteristics  of  our  epoch  and  not  shared  by  the  working  x>6ople 
alone,  unbalance  their  minds  and  render  them  unhappy,  dissatisfied, 
and  unruly.  And,  indeed,  in  many  parts  of  Central  Europe  the  harsh- 
ness of  circumstances  is  such  that  in  most  cases  the  journeyman  me- 
chanic, and,  more  still,  the  laborer,  only  lives  from  hand  to  month, 
happy  even  if  he  succeeds  in  that.  He  hardly  ever  can  lay  up 
sufficient  of  bis  earnings  to  have  ever  so  little  a  hoard  for  old  age  or 
for  his  family.  When  he  dies  he  leaves,  if  not  debts,  in  nearly  every 
case  want  and  deprivation. 

In  Alsace,  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
the  picture  is  perhaps  somewhat  less  dark.  In  this  district  manufact- 
uring industry  was  started  under  good  auspices  and  has  taken  a  de- 
velopment rarely  surpassed.  Few  countries,  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  have  so  many  varied  and  flourishing  industries. 
This  success  is  mainly  due  to  the  capable  men  who  introduced  manu- 
facturing industries  into  Alsace  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the 
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first  half  of  thiH.    They  established  their  inauafactories  iu  the  very 
best  iDBDner  and  used  the  most  perfect  machinery  then  extant. 

They  knew,  moreover,  how  to  conciliate  their  interest  with  that  of  the 
unmerons  men  and  women  they  employed,  and  they  treated  them  with 
great  kindness.  Discipline,  of  course,  there  is,  and  must  be,  bat  the 
operatives  have  the  feeling  that  their  employers  take  no  undue  advan- 
tage of  them,  and  they  therefore  respect  them. 

The  Alsatian  working  population  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  those  who  succeedeii  in  starting  and  raising  the 
different  industries  of  Alsace  to  such  a  hie^h  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
thcftefore  they  yield  a  ready  and  willing  obedience  to  masters  who,  on 
their  hand,  show  jiractical  sympathy  and  kindness  to  their  workmen 
and  their  families.  That  spirit  of  envy  which  throws  such  a  dark 
shadow  on  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed  in  other  parts 
of  Central  Euro))e  does  not  exist  in  Alsace. 

These  satisfactory  relations  explain  also  why  socialism,  which  un- 
balances the  minds  of  the  working  classes,  whilst  it  keeps  the  better 
situated  classes  of  Europe,  as  it  wera,  iu  a  constant  onComfortable  state 
of  suspense,  never  took  root  in  Alsace.  The  workmen  know  too  well 
that  their  own  personal  interest  is  intimately  connected  and  dependent 
on  the  general  prosperity  of  industry.  They  know  that  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  industry  in  genend,  as  well  as  their  own  well-being, 
there  must  be  a  strong  scientific  organization  under  the  direction  of  com- 
]>etent  men  of  intellect  and  manifold  knowledge,  aod  that  a  mere  work- 
man, or  an  association  of  workmen,  could  not  but  fail  producing  the 
desired  effect.  Thus  their  good  sense  saves  them,  as  well  as  their  em- 
ployers, much  trouble  and  unpleasantness,  as  well  as  loss  ot  time  and 
money. 

STRIKES. 

Tn  the  year  1870  there  was  a  general  strike  among  the  working 
classes  in  Alsace;  this  happened  a  few  weeks  befoi^  the  commencement 
of  the  Franco-German  war.  It  was  aroused  b^^  the  Government  of  Na- 
poleon III,  and  was  purely  political  and  religious.  The  social  question 
was  not  brought  into  consideratj^.  It  lasted  only  two  weeks,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  strikers  resuming  work  at  the  former  wages. 

Since  Alsace-Lorraine  has  been  a  part  of  the  German  Empire  there 
have  been  no  strikes. 

HABITS  OF  THE   WORKING   CLASSES. 

As  is  everywhere  the  case,  Alsac>e  contains  good  and  bad  workmen ; 
some  spend  their  earnings  in  the  wine  and  beer  houses,  thinking  only  of 
the  pleasure  so  obtained,  recklessly  squandering  their  hard-earned 
wages  and  in  many  instances  spending  the  money  which  is  sadly  needed 
at  home  to  support  wife  and  children.  This  is,  I  am  informed,  rather 
increasing  than  decreasing,  the  low  price  of  spirituous  liquors  being  a 
strong  inducement;  but  in  this  respect  Alsace  is  no  better  or  worse 
than  the  other  large  manufacturing  centers  of  Germany.  Workmen 
who  lead  a  quiet,  sober,  and  indnstiious  life,  can  and  do  get  along  very 
comfortably,  as  their  wants  are  few,  and  in  cases  where  husband  and 
wife  are  not  blessed  with  too  many  children  to  ]>rovide  for,  and  when 
they  are  both  able  jto  work,  they  are  able,  by  strict  economy,  to  lay 
nomething  aside  for  old  age. 

Nevertheless,  when  t-ompared  to  the  condition  of  the  working  people 
tn  the  United  States,  the  balance  is  by  far  in  favor  of  the  latter,  as  the 
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following  figures  will  sufficiently  render  apparent.  The  journeyman 
with  family  in  the  United  States,  if  sober  and  steady,  when  he  intdli- 
gently  applies  his  earnings,  is  able  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age, 
and  without  very  great  effort  will  succeed  in  becoming  owner  of  a  com- 
fortable house ;  while  even  in  Alsace,  the  average  workman  finds  it 
hard  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  he  can  barely,  t.  «.,  only  with  great 
effort,  keep  above  water. 

WORKING  HOURS. 

Work  begins  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  intermission  of  half  an 
hour  is  allowed  at  8  o'clock  tor  breakfast.  The  work  is  resumed  at  half 
past  8  and  continues  until  noon.  From  12  to  1  is  the  regular  dinner 
hour.  From  1  the  work  goes  on  until  7,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  in- 
termission  for  a  short  meal  at  4  o'clock.  Many  workmen  have  the  bad 
habit  of  taking  in  the  early  morning,  on  their  way  to  the  shop  or  the 
&otory,  a  small  glass  of  brandy,  which  costs  2  cents. 

MEALS. 

Breakfast  consists  generally  of  coffee  and  bread;  sometimes  of  bread 
and  a  bit  of  cheese  and  no  coffee.  Masons  and  laboring  men  often  eat 
bread  and  one  or  two  raw  onions  with  salt.  Dinner  is  usually  composed 
as  follows:  Soup,  sometimes,  but  not  generally  or  regularly;  better 
situated  mechanics  have  beef  soup  twice  or  three  times  a  week;  gener- 
ally soup  made  of  water,  slices  of  bread,  slices  of  onions  and  a  little 
butter;  sometimes  vegetable  soup.  When  the  meals  are  brought  to 
them  in  the  shop  or  factory  by  their  wife  or  a  child,  soup  is  not  conven- 
ient and  they  have  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage,  or  carrots, 
boiled  or  stewed,  either  with  or  without  beef,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Married  joarneyroen  seldom  eat  meat  more  than  twice  or 
three  times  a  week.  Laborers  eat  meat  (boiled  beef)  only  on  Sundays, 
but  even  on  that  day  not  regularly.  Farinaceous  food,  such  as  dump- 
lings, macaroni,  &c.,  are  much  liked,  and  in  winter  rice  is  a  staple  arti- 
cle of  consumption,  also  barley,  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  but  these  latter 
more  seldom,  the  prices  being  higher. 

All  Alsat-ians  eat  more  bread  than  the  other  Oermans  and  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations.  Bread,  therefore,  and  mostly  wheaten  bread  of 
good  quality,  is  the  principal  article  of  food  at  every  meal.  Sometimes, 
in  cases  of  need,  bread  and  potatoes  are  the  only  sustenance  of  the  poor. 
At  4  o'clock  p.  m.  it  is  customary  for  workmen  to  eat  a  large  piece  of 
bread.  Some  drink  also  half  a  pint  of  beer,  costing  2  cents,  but  this  is 
not  allowed  in  many  shops.  Supper  is  taken  at  home  at  8  o'clock, 
and  consists  either  of  soup  (without  meat),  for  instance,  potatoe-soup,  or 
of  boiled  potatoes  eaten  with  salad,  or  with  a  sort  of  cheese,  called 
"  white  cheese,"  bought  on  market  days  only  of  peasants  and  made  of 
sour  milk.  It  is  seiisoned  jnst  before  being  served  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, caraway  seeds,  and  chopped  chives — a  very  palatable  dish.  Some- 
times sausages  and  bread,  or  cheese  and  bread. 

Women  and  children  take  very  often  coffee  and  bread  for  supper,  the 
same  as  for  breakfast. 

HOW  A   STRASBUEG   PLASTERER  LIVES. 

The  following  interview  held  by  nie  with  a  plasterer  of  Strasburg 
will,  perhaps,  better  explain  the  couditiuu  of  the  average  tradesmen  of 
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Alsace.  It  applies  equally  well  to  masons,  stone-catters,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  &c.y  as  the  wages  vary  but  little  and  the  mode  of  living  be- 
ing the  same : 

Q.  How  old  are  you  T— A.  I  am  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  in  your  business  f — A.  I  am  a  plasterer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  t — A.  Yes ;  a  wife  and  five  children  (the  oldest  thirteen  and 
m  half  years,  the  youngest  one  and  a  quarter  years  of  age). 

Q.  what  wages  do  yon  get  a  day  f— A.  Eighty -three  cents. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  requii-ed  to  work  f — A.  Eleven  hours ;  in  sum- 
mer from  6  a.  m.  to  12  ra.,  and  from  2  to  7  p.  m. ;  in  winter  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and 
from  2  to  H  p.  m. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  meals.  Give  number  of  meals  a  day. — A. 
Our  first  breakfast  is  taken  before  work  commences;  the  second  breakfast  or  luncheon 
between  9  and  10  o^clock;  we  are  allowed  one-fourth  of  an  hour  for  that ;  we  take 
dinner  at  12  o^clock  and  can  rest  until  2  o'clock.  We  take  supper  after  the  day's 
work  is  finished. 

Q.  Can  yon  support  your  family  on  such  wages,  and  does  your  wife  earn  any- 
thing t — A.  I  can  support  my  family,  although  with  great  difficulty:  but  my  wife 
earns  about  28  cents  per  day.    She  is  a  laundress,  and  my  oldest  daughter  helps  her. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  you  aud  your  family  amount  to  in  a  year? — A. 
If  we  are  healthy,  about  $357.15. 

Q.  What  are  your  yearly  expenses  f — A.  Rent  of  four  rooms  in  a  back  street  fourth 
story,  $45.25:  clothing,  $47.62;  food,  $190.4H;  fuel,  $:^.10;  beer,  three-fourths  of 
which  is  outside  the  house,  $11.90;  schooling  for  two  children,  $9.52 ;  contingent  ex- 
pends, $9.52.    Total,  $352.39. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  meals  consist  T — A.  Our  breakfast  consists  of  rolls 
«nd  coffee ;  dinner  consists  of  soup,  vegetables,  potatoes  and  three  times  meat  per 
week. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  wages  T  —A.  No ;  the  children  cost  too 
much. 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  ALSACE. 

The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  principal  cities  of  Alsace 
are  as  follows: 


Articles. 


irbestbrMd- 

Fir»l  Qoality per  potind . . 

Second  quality do 

Mixed  btrad  (rye  and  wheat)  do — 

Bromi  bread do. . . 

Beef: 

Strtoia do — 

Ordinary do... 

llotton do. .. 

Teal  do... 

Pork do.. 

Bacon do 

Flonr do  .. 

Cbaeiie  (akim  milk) do. . . 

Potatoi's c»o  .. 

Jlice do 

Esira  per  dozrn 

Butifr  <  t . ti«h) per  ]»oiind 

Milk  ptrqaait. 

Sugai-: 

Finit  onalltr per  pound . 

Second  qoality. do. . . 

Salt do... 

Fetioleiun perquart. 


90  041 
03{ 
03 
024 

40 
18 
23 
18 
18 
20 
08 
06 
02 
10 
24 
15 
08 

10 
00 
03 
07 


Arttdea. 


Fowl  s per  pair . 

Geese perpoond. 

Dacks do . . . 

Cabbage .do... 

Tamipa   do... 

Carrota do... 

Ca  al  iflower do . . . 

Cberriea do... 

Strawberries do... 

Gooaeberriea do... 

Carrantfl do... 

Macaroni do . . . 

OatRM'al do... 

Tearl  batiey do... 

Dried  peaa and beana do... 

Coffee    do... 

Candles do... 

Soap do... 

IVa    do... 

Common  table  wine: 

White per  quart. 

Red.-..  ................do... 

Beer do... 


Priea. 


$0  76 

84 

ae 

02 

02 

02 

05 

06 

$0  10  to 

20 

08  to 

07 

07  to 

12 

10  to 

14 

04  to 

08 

06 

03  to 

06 

30 

17 

10 

1  00 

18 

16 

06 

The  working  classes  get  good  sound  beef  for  soup  costing  10  cents  a 
IH>nnd.  There  is  much  fat  and  cartilage  about  it  and  it  has  not  such  a 
l^ood  appearance  as  the  first  quality  of  beef.  Horseflesh  is  eaten  by 
Mouie  and  can  be  had  for  7  or  8  cents  a  pound.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  composii ion.  together  with  l>eef  and  pork,  of  sausages.  These 
iiaasages  are  nevertheless  very  popular,  although  every  one  is  aware 
that  they  contain  horseflesh  more  or  less. 
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UNMABRIEB  JOURNEYMEN. 


UDmarried  jounieymen  can  get  well-prepared  dinners  cleanly  served 
at  '^  popular  restanrauts"  ( Volkskiicbe),  established  by  philanthropic 
societies  for  providing  wholesome  food  at  the  cost  price  to  the  working 
classes,  at  the  following  rates  per  portion : 


Articles. 


Bread  (a  large  piece) 

Beefsoap 

Vegetkbles , 


Price. 


CfenU. 
1 
2 
3 


Artiidee. 


Price. 


•  Centt. 

Meat ]  4 

Wine per  glaas..  2 

Beer do  ...'  2 


CHILDREN. 

Children  are  required  to  attend  school  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth 
year  inclusive,  and  therefore  cannot  be  of  much  help,  but  in  cases  where 
the  parents  are  employed  in  the  textile  industries  they  are  often  obliged 
to  work  after  school  is  dismissed,  or  at  times  of  school  vacations.  The 
school  taxes  are  as  follows :  40,  30,  20,  10  cents  each  month,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents. 

Some  parents  take  pride  in  paying  the  full  tax  of  30  or  40  cents  a 
month.  Others,  by  applying  to  the  municipal  authorities,  who,  after 
inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants,  if  finding  them 
worthy,  the  tax  is  reduced,  or  entirely  remitted  if  the  family  be  found 
really  indigent. 

HOUSE  RENT. 

This  item  of  expense  in  a  working  man's  life  varies  considerably  in 
Alsace.  In  the  city  of  Strasburg  a  family  of  from  four  to  eight  persons 
can  find  homes  according  to  their  means  and  necessities,  in  back  streets^ 
up  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs,  at  a  rental  of  from  $6  to  $8  per  quarter. 
Back  rooms  can  sometimes  be  obtained  a  trifle  cheaper:  it  depends  much, 
however,  upon  the  location.  In  some  streets  from  tnree  to  five  rooms 
can  be  had  on  the  second  floor  at  a  rental  of  $9  to  $11  per  qnarter. 
Workmen  having  steady  employment  in  a  factory  or  workshop  for  con- 
venience sake  obtain  rooms  in  the  inmmediate  vicinity  of  their  place  of 
work,  if  possible,  often  paying  more  than  they  can  really  afford  on  that 
account;  while  others,  such  as  masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  &c.. 
sometimes  have  rooms  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  good  homes 
can  be  had  at  a  nominal  figure,  say  from  $40  to  $60  a  year,  and  where 
a  small  garden  spot  is  included  where  vegetables  can  be  grown.  Such, 
however,  are  very  sehlom  to  be  had. 

I  have  visited  several  of  these  workingmeu's  homes  in  the  city  of 
Strasburg,  and  although  situated  in  narrow,  not  over-clean  streets,  and 
generally  on  the  third  or  fourth  floor  of  a  tenement  house,  where  all 
surroundings  were  of  the  poorest  description,  I  invariablj^  found  them, 
although  my  visit  was  entirely  unexpected,  neat  and  tidy  in  appearance, 
and  totally  at  variance  with  what  one  would  expect  from  the  outside 
surroundings. 

In  the  city  of  Mulhausen  rents  are  about  the  same  as  in  Strassburg; 
in  narrow,  dirty,  ill-smelling  streets,  families,  from  six  to  a  dozen  people^ 
are  crowded  into  lodgings  of  three  or  four  rooms  including  the  kitcheUy 
which  is  invariably  i)Oorly  adapted  to  the  purpose.  For  these  lodgings^ 
they  must  pay  from  $6  to  $10  per  quarter. 
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Id  the  year  1H53  a  society  was  formed  in  the  city  of  Mnlhansen,  its 
members  beinfc  composed  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cotton  mills,  one  of 
the  principal  movers  in  the  enterprise  being  Mr.  Jean  Dollfus,  who  de- 
voted a  great  part  of  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  better  the  condition, 
materially  and  morally,  of  the  working  people  of  Alsace. 

Mr.  Engle  Dollfas,  also,  was  very  active  in  all  enterprises  calculated 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  by  his  death, 
which  occurred  last  year,  the  working  people  lost  a  friend  indeed,  and  one 
whose  place  it  would  be  hard  to  fill.  The  object  of  this  society,  which 
has  been  perfectly  realised,  was  to  build  honsies  for  family  utse,  only  one 
family  in  a  house,  granting  them  long  time  to  pay  for  them,  and  selling 
them  at  the  actual  cost  price,  including  interest,  which  according  to  a 
rule  of  the  society  must  not  exceed  8  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The 
sales  were  made  on  these  conditions :  Good  order  and  cleanliness  al- 
ways to  be  maintained;  houses  cannot  be  sold  by  purchasers  until 
they  have  been  owned  by  them  ten  years ;  no  part  of  the  premises  to 
be  rented  to  another  family.  Sales  were  made  by  a  first  payment  of 
from  $50  to  $60  down,  which  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  purchaser ; 
the  remainder  is  paid  by  regular  installments,  at  the  rate  of  from  $4  to 
$5  ]>er  month.  They  generally  become  owners  of  their  houses  in  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years. 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  houses  built  by  this  society  have,  up  to 
this  time,  become  the  property  of  workingmen.  These  houses  consist 
of  from  five  to  seven  rooms,  including  kitchen  and  cellar.  A  small 
plot  of  land  is  always  in  front  of  the  house  and  is  utilized  in  various 
ways.  In  this  way  many  people  have  been  able  to  provide  themselves 
and  families  with  good  substantial-built  houses,  who  under  former  cir- 
cumstances could  not  have  done  so. 

The  following  shows  the  average  percentage  of  expense  in  a  mechanic's 
household:  Food,  60  per  cent ;  clothing,  17;  fuel,  3^;  light,  1^;  rent,  7; 
furniture,!;  sundries,  10;  total  100. 

For  households  having  to  dispose  of  from  $600  to  $1,200  a  year,  it  is 
admitted  that  they  spend:  For  food,  50  percent.;  clothing,  20;  fuel, 
4;  light,  2;  rent,  11;  furniture,  2;  Sundries,  11;  total  100. 

The  expenses  for  food  in  a  workingman's  family  may  be  averaged  in 
a  like  manner:  Bread  and  flour,  35  per  cent.;  milk,  butter,  and  lard, 
18;  meat,  15;  vegetables  and  fruit,  16 ;  fermented  beverages,  8;  spices 
and  condiments,  8 ;  total,  100. 

AID  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  numerous  mechanics'  aid  societies  in  Alsace.  The  members 
pay  from  6  to  10  cents  a  week,  and  in  case  of  sickness  and  incapacity  for 
\atooT  they  receive  from  35  to  50  cents  a  day,  gratuitous  medical  assist- 
ance, and  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  medicine. 

In  case  of  death  the  widow  receives  about  $30.  There  are  similar 
societies  for  women.  So-called  maternal  societies,  which  furnish  linen 
and  necessaries  to  women  having  their  third  child.  Nearly  every  factory 
in  Alsace  has  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  operatives  who  may  become 
unable  to  work  through  disability  from  sickness  or  other  causes. 

In  case  of  sickness  the  physician  and  medicine  are  paid  out  of  the 
fund.  The  following  method  in  vogue  in  one  of  the  large  textile  factories 
here  will  illustrate  the  general  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  A 
fund  18  established,  to  which  all  workmen  contribute;  its  purpose  is  to 
assure  to  all  members:  (1)  In  case  of  illness,  medical  and  pharmaceutic 
aid,  free  of  expense;  (2)  daily  a  certain  sum  in  case  of  inability  to  work. 
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caused  by  sickness;  (3)  payment  of  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death. 
The  amount  of  the  contributions  is  regulated  by  the  wages  earned.  The 
operatives  are  divided  into  three  classes: 

The  first-class  pays  $2.85  each  year;  the  second-class,  $1.95;  the  third- 
class,  60  cents. 

The  books  are  kept  by  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  office.  This  method  is 
found  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  owners  have  access  to  the  books  of 
the  fund,  and  understand  perfectly  its  condition,  and  in  case  it  is  ex- 
hausted or  overdrawn  always  subscribe  enough  to  make  good  the  deficit; 
this  however  is  very  seldom  necessary. 

Owing  to  certain  peculiar  laws  there  are  many  impediments  to  mar- 
riage among  the  working  classes;  for  instance,  a  workman  born  in  one  of 
the  communities  cannot  without  formal  authorization  marry  a  female  who 
IS  not  a  native  of  the  same  place,  and  if  the  laborer  does  not  purchase 
the  right  of  citizenship  for  his  wife  and  children  the  alliance  is  considered 
null  and  void  by  the  community.  From  this  state  of  affairs  result  many 
illegal  marriages  and  thousands  of  illegitimate  births.  The  French  Code 
is  still  in  use  in  Alsace,  and  does  not  remove  these  difficulties.  There 
are,  however,  two  charitable  organizations,  one  Protestant  and  one 
Catholic,  their  object  being  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  illicit 
households  by  furnishing  them  free  of  expense  with  the  means  of  ob- 
taining the  documents  necessary  for  the  lawful  celebration  of  marriages. 
Since  these  societies  have  been  established  the  difficulties  have  greatly 
diminished,  so  much  so  that  instead  of  legitimizing  about  five  hundred 
children  each. year,  prior  to  1867,  last  year  only  about  one  hundred  were 
legitimize  by  this  means. 

CO-OPEEATIVE   ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where 
they  choose.  There  are  no  co-operative  associations  in  Alsace.  In  the 
year  1870  a  co  operative  society  was  organized  in  connection  with  a 
large  cotton  factory ;  it  was,  however,  found  impracticable,  owing  to  the 
dislike  among  the  operatives  to  patronize  it,  and  it  remained  in  exist- 
ence but  a  few  months  when  it  was  abandoned.  Since  then  there  has 
been  none  established,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn. 

POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

Alsace  is  still  under  French  law  (the  Code  Napoleon),  and  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  the  workingman  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  millionaire,  or 
as  those  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Every  Alsatian  citizen  is  a  voter,  and  eligible.  The  division  of  voters 
into  classes  of  different  liegrees  does  not  exist  in  this  district.  The  tend* 
ency  of  Government  is  quite  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  The  Imperial  Government  in  Berlin  and  the  Reichstag  are  dis- 
cussing measures  for  ameliorating  their  condition,  and  those  measures 
will  also  be  for  the  benefit  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

ACCIDENTS. 

Accidents  are  very  rare  indeed,  the  utmost  precaution  being  taken 
-against  them.  There  is  an  association  for  the  prevention  of  accidents 
in  Mulhausen,  in  which  twenty-five  firms  are  represented.  They  have 
.printed  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  various  departments 
irnles  to  be.followed  by  the  employes  for  the  management  of  the  difier- 
vent  machines,  and  a  violation  of  any  of  these  regulations  is  severely 
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punished.    The  following  are  samples  of  some  of  them  observed  in  the 
cotton  mills: 

Sei/'oeiing  loamt, — The  looms  muBt  Dot  bn  set  in  motion  by  any  person  but  the  oon- 
dnctor  himself.  If  he  is  Absent  the  piecer  may  do  it.  £iefore  moviuff  the  loom, 
the  conductor  must  call  oat  in  a  loud  voice,  *' attention.''  While  t-he  machine 
IS  in  motion  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  every  workman :  (1)  To  clean  the  movement, 
the  interior,  or  the  carriaj^e;  (2)  to  take  the  cover  of  the  rearing  off;  (3)  to  enter 
the  space  between  the  cylinders  and  the  carriage.  The  cleaning  of  the  b(»bbina 
must  be  done  only  when  the  carriage  is  about  three-fourtlis  outside  of  its  case,  or 
stand.  It  is  also  expressly  forbidden  to  place  a  ladder  against  the  transmitter.  If  a 
•trap  is  out  of  its  place,  the  piecer  must  take  a  pole  furuisoed  with  a  hook  to  replace  it.' 

TtantmiUer,  ^It  \b  expressly  forbidden  to  clean  the  transmitter,  while  in  motion, 
with  cloths  held  in  the  hands.  The  boamtf  and  pulleys  must  be  cleaned  by  meanss  or 
a  brush  with  a  long  handle.  Also,  wheels,  supports  and  cushions  must  only  be  cleaned 
when  the  machine  is  not  iu  motion.  During  the  hours  of  rest  no  workmen  are  al- 
lowed to  go  near  the  transmitter  unless  authorized  by  the  overseer. 

SpimdU  frame%, — It  is  expressly  forbidden,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  to  clean 
the  beams  moving  the  spindles  and  bobbins.  These  parts  must  be  cleaned  by  brooms. 
In  cleaning  the  spindles,  the  small  boards  which  cover  them  must  be  lifted  one  after 
the  other.  If  the  movement  is  cleaned,  the  wheels  and  straps  must  tirst  be  taken  off. 
It  is  also  forbidden  to  change  the  pinion  or  any  part  of  the  genring.  If  the  foreman 
intends  any  change  in  the  direction  of  the  pinion  he  must  first  give  notice  to  the  bob- 
bin-winders. 

Carders, — While  the  cards  are  in  motion  every  workman  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
clean  any  part  of  the  card  by  means  of  cloths  held  in  his  hands,  or  to  stand  between 
the  comber  and  breaker.  In  order  to  take  tbe  grease  or  dust  off*  from  pulleys,  covers, 
Ac,  he  most  take  a  lon^-handled  brush.  Tbe  putting  into  motion,  the  stopping  of 
the  cards,  and  the  greasing  of  tbe  machine  must  be  made  by  the  sharpeners.  Work- 
men are  positively  forbidden  to  touch  the  straps. 

FIRES. 

Fires  of  any  magnitude  are  very  rare.  The  buildings  are  constructed 
very  solidly,  and  are  seldom  more  than  three  stories  in  height.  Cot- 
ton, woolen,  and  silk  mills  are  generally  from  two  to  three  storion,  and 
often  the  different  departments  are  in  separate  structures.  Beservoirs 
capable  of  holding  a  large  quantity  of  water  are  constructed  upon  the 
top  floor.  The  water  in  these  reservoirs  is  reserved  for  fire  purposes 
only.  Hydrants  are  in  each  department,  always  connected  with  hose, 
ready  for  immediate  use.  Fire  escapes  are  always  constructed  on  the 
outside  of  the  building  and  extend  nearly  to  the  ground.  During  the 
night  watchmen  patrol  the  buildings.  Some  extensive  concerns  have 
a  paid  corps  of  firemen,  in  connection  with  good  fire  apparatus.  These 
firemen  have  no  other  duties  than  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  fires  and 
extinguish  them  when  discovered.  All  departments  are  connected  by 
electricity  with  the  headquarters  of  the  fire  brigade. 

In  these  large  mills  fires  occur  at  times,  but  they  are  invariably  ex- 
tinguished With  a  small  amount  of  damage.  Such  a  complete  organi- 
sation is  naturally  quite  expensive,  but  not  as  much  so  as  it  would  be 
in  the  United  States,  as  the  wages  paid  are  smaller.  Extensive  estab- 
lishments where  such  a  system  as  above  described  is  in  use,  prefer  it  to 
carrying  heavy  insurance,  claiming  that  it  is  in  the  end  more  profitable. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

Females  are  not  given  employment  in  the  public  oflQces  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  very  seldom  are  Uiey  employed  as  clerks,  copyists,  &c, 
in  private  offices.  They  are,  however,  largely  engaged  as  cashiers  and 
saleswomen  iu  stores  of  every  description. 

The  working  hours  are  generally  from  7  in  the  forenoon  until  12,  aud 
from  2  in  the  afternoon  until  the  closing  of  the  establishment  in  the 
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evening.  On  Sundays  they  are  generally  required  to  work  fix>m  2 
p.  m.  until  7  in  the  evening.  A  few  establishments  remain  closed  all 
day  on  Sundays.  They  are  all  large  establishments  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  male  or  female  superintendent  They  are  apparantly  al- 
lowed more  liberties  than  the  saleswomen  in  dry-goods  and  fancy-goods 
stores  in  the  United  States.  When  not  engaged  in  attending  upon 
customers  they  are  allowed  to  sit  down,  and  are  generally  engaged  in 
knitting  stockings  or  with  some  article  of  sewing  or  fancy  work.  They 
are,  however,  exceedingly  polite  and  attentive  to  customers.  They  have 
half  a  day  free  every  two  weeks. 

Household  servants  are  very  plenty,  the  supply  always  exceeding  the 
demand.  They  are  kept  hard  at  work  all  the  time,  and  must  do  all 
sorts  of  drudgery ;  they  are,  in  fact,  maids  of  all  work. 

The  wives,  daughteis,  and  servants  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
work  very  hard  indeed ;  they  sow  and  reap,  working  side  by  side  with 
the  males,  and  their  row  is  hoed  as  well  and  quickly  as  a  man  can  do 
it.  They  toil  early  and  late.  No  work  appears  too  hard  for  them 
within  the  possibilities,  and  the  men  evidently  think  that  all  things  are 
possible  with  them,  for  they  are  certainly  allowed  to«do  a  man's  work. 
The  wages  received  by  females  in  their  different  occupations  will  be 
found  under  the  appropriate  head. 

EMIOBATION. 

The  emigration  from  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  United  States  has  not 
been  very  large,  and  has  been  mostly  confined  to  peasants  who  have 
suffered  from  a  succession  of  bad  crops.  Many  of  these  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  their  example  incited  relatives  and  friends  to  do  likewise. 
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I.  General  trades. 


Wages  paid  per  ureek  of  sixty  hours  in  Strasburg, 


OconpfttiooB. 

Lowest 

Highest 

ATenge. 

Arioklft  vers .........  v 

BUILDIKO  TRADS8. 

$8  15 
286 
8  15 

286 

3  57 
2  23 
428 

4  28 
2»J 

$5  15 
3  57 
6  15 
3  57 
620 
2  86 

H  15 

Hoa-cArriera 

8  21 

lif SAcmfl  . 

4  15 

Teodon  ............................................................ 

8  21 

PlMtarern > 

4  88 

Tend6n  ............. .............•>..•«........ 

S  54 

SlAtera 

Soofen  ...•............••..••.■...•..•........•.•..•.•..•••............ 

Tenders 
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Wagm  paid  per  week  ofeixly  Jbourt  in  ^SfrMfrmi^— ^lontinaed. 


OeonpAtioiM. 

1 
Lowest. 

1 
Highest 

$4  27 

Avvrsgeu 

BUILDIKO  TKAOis— CoBtlnaecL 

1 

$400 

2  86 

3  80 

4  28 

3  48 
8  10 
8  57 
340 

4  57 
500 
4  00 
400 
4  57 
8  36 
828. 
848' 
886 
8  70 
4  15 
8  70 
600 
428 
8  57 
4  16 

3  57 

4  28 

3  00 

4  57 
8  85 
828 

$4  IS 

Attht^ntV ' ' " " '.'.*.".'."."!!' 

CaiBwitcifi 

5'70' 

500 

428 
8  57 
5  70 

4  75 

OM&ttm 

5  00 

OTHBB  TBAUn. 

BiMkamitba . 

3  88 

8trik«n 

8  88 

Bookbtedan  w.    .               x.^                . 

4  63 

BriirkiMk«ni 

BWWMV«  .••••••■•••■•■•.•••••■••••••■«■•••••••••■•■•••••■••••••-••■•••• 

584 

4  05 

^f  1^  foQiidfln -.. 

CnUnat-BiAkeni 

5*88* 

4  40 

5  70 

4  01 

diafbciioiiftrt 

4  20 

CicBr>iiiAk6n ...«..................,! 

5  13 

OOOPOTV  a....^.*x»4.*4 >.i..rf^....«..x.........a 

Ciitfcii^-lllimil^^l^l.l...m^^l^J..iIll.l \V..'.. 

4  10 
862 

8  66 

IHjitiII«n T 

8  55 

DiByuHw  find  tMuwiten > • 

......... 

4  34 

4  25 

Sti««t  nilwmyB 

KDCnTWR 

6  15 

6  45 
490 
4  10 

7  85 
543 
743 

5  21 

5  01 

Hattf  rt 

4  52 

HoncMbocn  .... 

3  83 

Jttwelen .- ....' 

6  06 

XAboreriL  iwrten.  dro ! 

4  21 

Utbosnipnerfi 

6  00 

Kaa-mftkers  (hand) 1 

Potten ' 

4  00 

3  114 

II.  FAOTOBIES,  MILLS)  &0. 

Workmen  employed  in  a  large  tannery  at  Barr  receive  per  day  of 
twelve  boars  the  following  wages : 


OooopAtioiiB. 


I  Lowest. 


WbitDori 

Carriers 

Besm  lumdii ' 

Coounoo  laborers i 


76 
67 
03 
50 


Highest. 

Average. 

$0  06 
76 
70 
55 

$0  86 
71 
66 
52 

Workmen  employed  in  the  chemical  factories  at  Mulhansen  receive 
per  day  of  eleven  hours :  Lowest,  45  cents ;  highest,  65  cents ;  average, 
55  cents. 

The  wall-paper  manufactories  of  Tiirkheim  and  Bixheim  pay  the  fol- 
lowing wages  per  day  of  eleven  hours :  Foreman,  $1;  printers,  92  cents; 
engravers,  85  cents ;  engineers,  80  cents ;  laboring  men,  50  cents. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  vary  somewhat. 
Mttlhauseu  pays  the  highest  wages,  ColmarandMiinster  less,  while  the 
mills  in  the'Vogesen  Valleys  pay  the  lowest  wages,  and  require  the 
operatives  to  work  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  per  day,  while  in 
Mnlhausen  they  work  only  eleven  hours,  and  in  Colmar  and  Miinster 
twelve  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor 
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The  following  tables  will  sbow  the  wages  paid  to  the  operatives  in  the 
cotton  mills  at  the  present  time : 

W<ige9  paid  per  wtek  in  factoHe$  or  milU  in  Jlnaee-Lorraine, 


OconpatioBS. 


COTTON  WBAVIKO. 


Overaeei'S 

Foremen 

Dressers,  men 

Warpers,  women 

Beelors,  women 

Weavers,  men      

Weavers,  women 

Bobbin«winders,  children. 


Average. 


COTTOK  BPIXKIXO. 


Foremen  to  spinninfC 

0%'erH«ers 

Tenders  of  steam  engines 

Packor  of  spiniUes 

Firemen 

Watchmen 

Greasers 

Conductors  of  self-acting  looms 

Sharpenerh  of  cards 

Beaters,  men 

Carders,  men 

Tenders  of  spindle  frames 

Drivers.  

CleanHers  of  cards 

Laboring  men 

Strippers,  men    

Tiers,  men 

Draw-fhtme  tenders,  girls 

Combers,  girls 

Tenders  of  beaters 

Beaters,  women   

Tenders  of  cards 

Bobbin- winders,  children 


COTTON  PBOmNO. 


Engravers 

Printers  on  roUera  . 

Color-mixers 

Printers  on  wood  . . . 
Print^'  assistants. 
Apprentioes. 


6  00 
6  00 
6  00 
4  80 
4  80 
4  80 


4  30 

3  00 

4  10 

4  30 

8  48 

2  88 

8  00 

2  70 

2  30 

2  52 

2  34 

2  34 

2  34 

1  80 

1  02 

1  80 

1  68 

6  90 

4  08 

4  68 

4  08 

2  S4 

2  00 

80 
50 
00 
10 
10 
10 
10 
80 
50 
32 
8  90 
3  60 
8  00 
00 
64 


3 
2 


2  56 
2  40 
2  84 


2 
2 
2 

1 


40 
04 
10 
80 


16 
5 
5 
8 


4» 

94 
83 
51 
3  30 
3  OO 
2  76 
1  92 


600 

640 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


23 
40 
95 
9r» 
7* 

:^ 

46 
4:1 
8  90 
3  3» 
3  30 
3  30 
65 
o» 
46 
37 
34 
10 
98 
95 
74 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


WOOLEN  MILL  IN  ALSACE. 


Oocnpations. 


Wool  and  cloth  dyer  overseers,  men 

Second  hands,  men 

Overlookers,  men 

Common  hands,  men 

Wool  carding,  men 

Second  hands,  men , 

Spinning  overseers,  men 

Spinners,  men 

Weavins  overseers,  men 

Second  hands,  men 

Weavers,  men 


Average. 


^  60 

3  50 

8  80 

2  30 

8  60 

4  00 

7  20 

4  60 

4  76 

3  80 

4  50 

Oconpations. 


Average. 


Shearers,  men 

Dressers,  men 

Engineers,  men. 

Fiiemen,  men 

Laborers,  men 

Wool-sorting  overseers,  women 

Sorters,  women 

Wool  picking  overseen,  women 

Tenders,  children 

Male  fixers,  children 

Keelers,  children 


13  30 
3  30 


5 

4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 


30 
10 
00 
00 
80 
10 
00 

00 

90 


RIBBON  FACTORY.- 


Overseers 

Weavers,  men  . . . 
Weavers,  women 

Dyers  

Warpers 


1 
§6  60 

Folders 

18  5i 

4  86 

Preoarers  ............................. 

2  82 

4  38  . 

Smoothers 

2  7a 

4  80 

Reelers 

S  «» 

8  60 

1 

*  Average  wages  paid  per  week  la  a  ribbon  factory  at  Gebweikr. 
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ni.  FOXTNDBIBS,  MAOHINE-SHOPSy  AMD  IBON  WOBK& 

Wiage9  paid  p»  w^ek  of  aixtg  koura  infoundrieaf  maehine'9kop$t  and  iroH-worht  in  Straa^ 

hurg. 


Oooapatlons. 


ICaehinist*. 

Tt 

Ml 

Tnmen. 


Lowest.     Hifhoat.  *  Avenge. 


$4  50  ' 
"4  20 


1 

$7  20 
6  12 
600 
5  40 

$5  85- 

s'io- 

4  52 

4  20 

IV.  Olass-wobkebs. 

There  are  two  extensive  manafactories  of  watch  and  8X)ectacle  glasses^ 
also  an  extensive  manufactory  of  chemical  apparatus  (glass)  and  hollow 
crystal  ware;  they  all,  however,  refused  to  give  me  any  information  m 
regard  to  the  wages  paid  their  employes. 

VI.  Bailwat  employes. 

Wag€$  paid  per  week  to  railtoatf  employ^  (tko$e  engaged  about  alations,  a»  well  an  thoae  en- 
gaged on  the  enginea  andear$f  linemen ,  railroad  laborers,  «fc.)  in  AUact-Lorraine. 


OooopAtioiM. 


CondueioTS 

Brmkemen 

EnjCiiMers 

Winmtn... 

Oaarde 

Porters 

Swttobmen  

Oaaitds  of  streel-erossings 
Trmck- walkers 


Average. 


$6 
6 


03 
10 


00 
67 
12 
26 
26 
8  15 
2  70 
2  86 


6 
4 

4 
4 
4 


000  j 

605 

5  10 

5  36 

536 

4  00 

3  88 

4  00 

$5 
4 


72 
40 
8  25 

5  a» 

61 
81 
81 
57 
3  04 
8  46- 


The  cMnbigs  of  the  bsggacemeB  depend  upon  the  number  of  pieces  of  bagnce  they  handle  each 
dav ;  they  are  entitled  to  50  pfennigs,  or  12  cents,  for  every  piece  of  baggage  thev  handle.  In  the  amaller 
rauwaj  stations,  where  bagiragemen  do  not  earn  mnch,  on  aocoant  of  the  small  namber  of  passengers, 
tliey  get  an  additional  pay  of  20  cents  per  day. 

IX.  Stobe  and  shop  wages. 


Wagee  paid  per  month  in  ttoree  (wholeeale  or  retail)^  to  maUe  and  females,  in  8lra$bnrg. 


Oocopationa. 


BAinu. 

Caahiani 

▲eeonntants 

BeeretaHea 

Clerks 

OBT  OOOM  tPtOBMn. 

Cashiers,  men 

Book*keepers, nen ................  >.....•.............« 

Oreraeers,  woiuen ...■.......•>....... ...... ............ 

Cnshlerat  women 

Book-keepers,  women 

FAHCT  ASnCLSS. 

Yenag  girls,  appreatlcea 

LADIU*  FUllXIBHIVOa,  PBBFUIIBKT,  BTC. 

8aleaweaM« 

Tougglrla 


Loweat.  |  Higheat.  i  Average. 


$48  60 

$120  20  ' 

43  10 

73  50 

28  00 

62  SO 

21  00 

88  10 

87  50 
85  7C 
48  60 
24  00 
23  00 
17  40 
14  60 


60  50 
42  10 
60  00 
42  10 

37  40 

38  10 
30  00 


15  00 
500 

28  60 
10  00 

18  50 
500 

24  60 
050 

684  AO 
68  80 
42  75 
20  50 


40  0» 
88  00 
64  S» 

33  05 
80  80 
27  75 
S2  25 


21  8a 

750 


10  05 

72fr 
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X.  Household  wages. 


Wage$  paid  to  houiehold  iervani*  (iaunu  and  oiiim)  in  AUao^' Lorraine. 


Oooapations. 


'Serrant  girls per  quarter.. 

KursM < do — 

<?bMnbeniialds do  .. 

Cooka do  .. 

LaoodresaM  per  day.. 

Ironera do.... 

lianglera do  ... 


Loweai. 

Higheat. 

10  50 

$14  80 

14  80 

18  40 

835 

13  20 

14  30 

31  50 

38 

47 

33 

43 

88 

47 

$11  90 

16  8S 

10  77 

24  40 

42 

38 

42 


XI.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wage9  paid  to  agricultural  lahoren  amd  liounikold  (ooimlrjr)  $ercant9  in   AImco-Lot- 

raine. 


Ooonpationa. 


Farm  laborers per  year.. 

Servant  girla do  .. 

Day  laborers f per  day.. 

Day  laborer  dnring  banrest do — 

Do do... 

Wine  pressors ; : do — 


Wagea. 


*$IFI  80 
*80 
140 

tso 
(so 


^  And  board  and  lodging, 
t  With  boai^. 


I  Without  board. 

§  With  board  and  one  gallon  of  wine  per  day. 


XII.  Corporation  employiSs. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Sirashurg^  Alsace, 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest. '  Avenga. 


-Clerks  in  the  registry  office 

Octroi  employes 

City  Brardeners  for  the  public  parks 

Their  helpers 

Ovt*rseeT8  of  streetcleaning 

Street-cleaners,  men 

Street-cleauers,  women 

Dri  vers  of  water-carts 

•Overseers* 

JLaborem* 

Hen  in  the  Strasbnrg  wator-work  department 

Men  who  regulate  the  supply  of  water 

iStreet-lamp  lighters 

Day  laborers,  such  aa  pavers,  &c 


$7  80 
5  80 


$12  25 
II  50 

4  70 
3  15 

5  70 
3  10 

2  80 

3  10 

6  60 

4  00 
4  60 
4  00 

2  85 

3  30 


8  65 


*  For  laying  gaa  and  water  pipea. 

Xin.  Government  employi^s. 

Wages  pai    per  month  to  employes  in  Government  departments  and  offiorSf  exclusive  of 

tradesmen  and  labortrs,  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 


Occupations. 


Clerks 

•Copyists 

Messt^ngers 

Policemen 

Oendarmes 

Foresters  (lodging  free). 

Tax  aasessoTS   

Postmen 

Custom-house  employes. 


Lowc^st 


$41  60 

35  70 

30  80 

31  20 

32  40 
23  00 
26  80 
15  20 

36  20 


Highest. 


$63  30 
45  66 

40  20 
33  75 

35  70 
30  00 

36  00 
20  15 
42  10 


Average^ 


$52  45 

40  68 
35  SO 
82  47 
34  05 
26  SO 
31  40 
17  67 
30  IS 


Tradesmen  and  laborers  employed  by  Government  receive  the  same  wages  in  Alsace-Lorraine  aa 
^rhen  employed  by  private  individuals. 
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XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

Si&Ummi  9howing  ike  vaget  paid  per  week  of  eixtg  hours  to  primtere,  compoeitorSf  preee- 

men,  proof-readeraf  ^.,  in  Stnuburg, 


Ooonpfttiona. 


CoajMMitocs. 
FM«n 


\ 


ATenge. 


$7  20 
640 
2  70 
2  04 


BASMBH. 

XLEPOBT  BT  CONSUL  SCHOSKLE. 
•INTRODUCTORY. 

Soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  institations  in  the  Earopean 
eouD tries,  the  conditioD  of  the  modem  state  Governments,  and  the 
changed  money  transactions  in  the  commercial  world,  led  gradually  to 
a  scientific  and  methodical  investigation  of  economical  aflEetirs.  This 
attempt  disclosed  a  vast  and  interesting  field  for  the  research  of  the 
most  important  questions  concerning  the  commercial  and  trade  inter- 
course between  the  difierent  nations,  the  diversified  industries,  and  the 
relation  of  the  now  f^-ee  workingman  to  his  employer,  and  the  status  of 
the  laboring  classes  in  general.  The  discussions  on  these  economic 
questioua  have  step  by  step  shaped  themselves  into  a  regnlar  and  scien- 
tific system,  and  it  now  ranks  as  the  science  of  national  economy.  It 
soon  fonnd  its  way  from  the  scientific  sphere  down  to  the  workingmen's 
circles,  whence  it  emerged  as  the  great  labor  problem,  so  that  today  the 
almost  overshadowing  question  in  all  civilized  countries  turns  on  the 
experiment  and  application  of  an  adequate  adjustment  of  a  reasonable 
share  of  remuneration  to  the  laborer  for  his  labor,  with  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  employer.  Science  has  not  yet  found  a  solid  basis 
for  a  general  and  fixed  rule  of  the  movements  of  wages,  and  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  subject-matter  such  a  rule  will  very  likely  never 
be  established.  All  definitions  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  scale  of 
wages  have  proved  gratuitous  and  infensible.  Leaving,  however,  this 
interesting  topic  to  the  examination  of  economical  writers,  and  turning 
to  the  professed  object  of  the  circular,  I  shall  arrange  and  systematize 
the  report  in  strict  compliance  therewith,  and  endeavor  to  present  a 
compact  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  state  of  labor  in  this 
consular  district,  and,  to  some  extent,  throughout  Germany. 

male  LABOR. 

Following  the  instructions  and  direcMons  laid  down  in  the  circular 
I  shall  take  np  the  several  questions  in  their  snccession  and  append 
the  responses  thereto. 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

As  to  this  interrogatory  the  tables  annexed  to  this  report,  will  fur- 
nish all  the  information  attainable  on  t)iis  subject.  The  material  and 
data  for  these  tables  have  been  carefully  compiled,  and  are  based  on 
personal  inquiries  in  the  difierent  factories  and  on  interviews  with  rep- 
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resentative  and  trustworthy  workingmen.  They  embrace  not  only  the 
rates  of  wages  ruling  in  this  consular  district,  but  also  the  average 
wages  paid  in  Prussia  and  in  the  whole  German  Empire.  These  tables* 
present,  therefore,  a  special  as  well  as  general  view  of  the  several  feat- 
ures of  the  German  labor  market. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING  TO  THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 

Food. — As  a  rule,  the  laboring  classes  in  this  district  subsist  on  a 
comparatively  meager  and  scant  diet,  live  in  small  and  badly  ventilated 
tenement  houses,  and  their  clothing  is  coarse  and  of  an  inferior  mate- 
rial. 

On  week  days  their  breakfast  generally  consists  of  coffee  of  a  very 
poor  quality  and  of  potato  and  brown  bread,  their  dinner  of  beans  or 
peas  cooked  in  fat,  or  of  potato  and  flour  cakes,  or  of  potatoes  with  a 
fat,  and  onion  sauce,  sometimes  of  barley  soup  and  fish,  or  common  sau- 
sage, or  of  ^'  Pauhaas,"  a  dish  prepared  of  buckwheat  tlour  and  sausage 
broth  or  other  fatty  substances.  At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  there  are  vespers, 
consisting  of  coffee  and  bread  and  butter  or  goose-fat;  and  for  supper 
coffee,  and  potatoes  fried  in  rape-seed  oil,  are  usually  dished  up.  On 
Sundays  the  bill  of  fare  is  generally  of  better  quality  and  greater 
variety.  The  breakfast  on  Sundays  consists  of  coffee  and  white  bread; 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  sausages  and  bread  and  brandy  are  served  for* 
luncheon.  For  dinner  beef  soup,  beef  meat,  and  potatoes;  for  vespers, 
coffee  and  white  bread;  and  for  supper  generally  potato  cakes  are 
dished  up. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  common  laborer's  family  enjoys  the  luxury  of 
meat  only  once  a  week,  generally  on  Sundays.  On  holidays  the  bill  of 
fare  is  generally  the  same  as  on  Sundays. 

Clothes. — The  clothing  of  a  laborer's  family  is  of  cheap  and  ordinary 
material,  and  made  almost  without  reference  to  taste  and  fashion.  The 
clothes  for  the  children  are  generally  patched  up  from  remnants  of  their 
parents'  clothes.  On  week  days  women  and  children  frequently  are 
wearing  wooden  shoes,  and  in  summer  they  go  barefooted.  The  cost  of 
a  laborer's  family,  consisting  of  man,  wife,  and  three  children,  for  doth* 
ing  of  every  kind,  averages  from  $35  to  $40  a  year. 

Rents. — Workingmen's  families  usually  live  in  tenement  houses,  and 
occupy  two  rooms  and  a  portion  of  a  common  cellar.  The  number  of 
families  varies  from  8  to  12.  The  rooms  are  generally  low  and  not  very 
spacious.  Bent  is  paid  either  monthly  or  tri  monthly,  and  averages 
from  $28  to  $34  a  year.  Contracts  for  rent  are  generally  made  for  a- 
year,  with  the  condition  that  notice  to  quit  has  to  be  served  by  either 
party  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  contract. 

The  household  furniture  is  restricted  to  the  most  indispensable  ar- 
ticles; of  comfort  such  as  the  average  American  workingman's  family 
enjoys,  the  German  workingman's  family  has  not  the  faintest  idea. 

Table  A  presents  a  stsiii-mentof  the  average  retail  prices  for  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  and  liviiu  in  this  district. 

Table  B  shows  the  aveia^e  prices  paid  by  laborers  for  rent,  fuel,  and 
light  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  consular  district. 

Table  G  exhibits  the  retail  prices  for  food  and  light  in  Prussia  and 
the  German  Euixiire  in  1882. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES  AND  PRICES. 

When  the  last  labor  rex)ort  in  1878  was  prepared,  business  was  dull 
and  a  general  depression  was  heavily  weighing  on  all  industrial  branches; 
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a  great  striDgency  existed  in  the  money  market,  wages  had  toached  bot- 
tom, and  thousands  of  laborers  were  loitering  in  forced  idleness.  Since 
1881  business  had  slowly  recovered,  money  became  easier,  and  wages 
rose  gradnally,  and  at  the  present  time  almost  all  workingmen  are  em- 
ployed, if  not  at  full  time  and  uninterruptedly  during  the  whole  year, 
at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  them  to  keep  privation  from  their 
doors,  and  the  price  paid  for  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  also  de- 
clined, so  that  a  greater  number  of  articles  of  food  is  now  within  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  following  table  points  out  the  fluctuations  of  wages  and  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  within  the  period  of  1876-1884 : 

BATES  OF  WAGES. 


OcoapfttioD. 


BHKKIBH  PBU8SIA. 


Tendem 

Cftbinet  msken 

Lorkmniths 

Tailoi« 

MacfaiDiiits 

Factory  operative« : 

SkilletT 

Vaj  laborers  — 

Day  nrdeners 

Day  nirm  boada 


WUTPHALIA. 


Bailders 

Tenders t 

lioek»niUba 

ICttcbinUU 


Percent 


n 


8 

12 

23 
134 
20 
20 


U 

21 

6 

8 


Decrease. 

Hours  of 
labor. 

Percent 
7 

11 

11 
11 

12 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

FOOD  PRICEa 


Articles. 

Increase.   Decrease. 

Articles. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

■HKXIBH  FBUaSlA. 
Rts  flour. 

Percent 

1 

Percent   ' 
20    i 

WSSTPHALIA— Continued. 
Brovm  bread 

Percent. 

Percent 
16 

Bttttfr 



Rye  flour 

Butler 

Milk 

80 

Potatoes 

4 

Beef    

8 
20 
20 
30 

8 

<^ow*s  meat 

.... .... ..  1 

Eecs 

8 

Mutton 

Potatoes 

20 

Vest 

Beef 

'  Cow's  meat 

8 
12  > 

5 
10 

Wbeat 

20 
30 

"Kto 

!  Pork 

f* J  " • 

ytm 

20 
25 

12 

1  Bacon 

XodiciDjr: 

One-balf  bed 

Rvf 

30 

Wh»at   

20 

One  bed 



Pra!<    

5 

DwelliDgs : 

One  room 

Loilgine : 

One-half  bed 

18 
l«i 

12 
10 

Two  rooms 

16 

<>no  lied 

WBSTPHALIA. 

Dwellings : 

(hioroom. 

1 

Two  rooms 

Mixed  bread 

30 

Waces  and  prtoes  that  hare  remained  stationary  within  the  above  period  are  not  especially  men* 
tkmed  in  the  foregoing  tables. 


THE  HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  mode  of  living  of  the  lar^e  class  of  workinj^c  people  iu  Barmen 
and  vicinity  is  rather  irregular  and  uu»ettlcd  ouaccount  of  the  frequent 
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stoppages  and  interrnptions,  and  their  habits  and  customs  are  not  veiy 
commendable.  They  are  comparatively  regardless  of  their  fature,  and 
qaarrelsome  and  torbnlent,  and  not  mnch  disposed  to  saving.  The  male 
laborers  spend  an  unusaal  amount  of  their  wages  for  beer^  brandy,  and 
tobacco.  The  constant  increase  of  drinking  saloons  and  dancing  halla 
in  Germany  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  exercised  an  evil  influence 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  laborers,  and  developed  an  alarming  disposi- 
tion to  run  into  excesses  and  recklessness.  The  large  number  of  button- 
makers  and  boss-braid  weavers  especially  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping- 
up  the  so-called  ^^  blue  Monday  " ;  that  is,  they  generally  pass  the  sec- 
ond day  in  the  week  in  beer-houses,  whisky-shops,  and  dancing  halls^ 
and  are  bound  to  have  their  frolic,  considering  this  day,  as  far  as  recrea- 
tion is  concerned,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  Sunday.  If  the  wives 
of  the  workingmenare  good  housekeepers  and  inclined  to  saving,  house- 
hold affairs  will  always  be  straightened  up  and  regulated  again  as  much 
as  possible ;  but  whenever  the  wives  are  also  greedy  after  enjoyment, 
heedless  and  improvident,  then  everything  is  out  of  joint  and  goes  to 
naught,  and  privation  and  misery  and  domestic  quarrels  are  the  rule  of 
the  day,  and  final  ruin  of  the  family  is  sure  to  follow.  When  the  main 
supporter  of  the  family  dies,  the  widow  and  children,  as  a  rule,  fall  back 
on  the  municipal  poor  fund  and  private  charitable  institutions  This 
class  of  people  is  a  severe  tax  on  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  Westpha- 
lia and  Rhenish  Prussia,  which  are,  in  consequence,  heavily  burdened 
by  poor  rates,  the  municipal  assessments  within  this  consular  district 
ranging  from  six  to  seven  times  the  amount  of  the  imperial  or  govern- 
ment taxes.  It  should,  however,  not  pass  unnoticed  that  whenever  the 
workingman  is  regularly  employed,  the  old  German  characteristics,  pa- 
tience, steadiness,  faithfulness,  ana  industry,  come  favorably  to  lights 
and  the  employer  may  in  almost  all  cases  rely  upon  the  fidelity  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  employ^.  The  German  workingman  still  retains  good 
qualities  and  commendable  accomplishments,  and  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
rated  as  a  good  and  reliable  worker. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYEE. 

A  fixed  distinction  o£^rank  in  Germany  being  interposed  as  a  barrier 
between  employer  and  employ^,  their  mutual  relations  are  somewhat 
strained  and  not  of  a  cordial  and  familiar  character.  The  employ^  is 
made  to  feel  his  inferior  rank  and  his  dependence,  on  almost  all  occasions. 
Workingmen  rank  as  a  class  and  move  in  a  low  and  gloomy  atmosphere. 
It  is  only  of  rare  occurrence  that  a  workingman  or  the  son  of  a  working- 
man  is  able  to  climb  up  to  a  higher  social  scale,  through  lucky  circum- 
stances or  through  intelligence.  V^ry  seldom  he  can  rise  in  his  calling. 
He  can  scarcely  cherish  any  ambition.  It  is  therefore  but  natural  that 
the  workingman  is  either  dull,  reckless,  and  supine,  or  is  disposed  to 
follow  the  teachings  of  the  Socialists  and  throw  himself  into  their  em- 
braces. In  this  connection  it  is,  however,  proper  to  state  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Socialism  and  Communism  do  not  elevate  the  laborer  to  a  higher 
scale  of  proficiency  and  morality ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  apt  to  drag 
him  down  and  excite  an  inclination  to  excesses.  The  laboring  classes 
frequently  resort  to  brute  force,  and  for  an  American  it  is  painful  to 
notice  that  the  German  laborer,  as  a  rule,  possesses  but  a  very  vague 
idea  of  political  tolerance.  If  not  restrained  by  the  police  or  other  pre- 
cautionary measures,  they  will  break  up  any  political  meeting  or  cause 
such  a  disorder  and  disturbance  as  to  give  the  attendant  police  commis- 
sioner a  chance  to  suspend  the  proceedings  and  close  the  meeting-room. 
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To  be  »are.  their  political  education  is  still  in  its  most  elementary  con- 
dition,  and  in  that  respect  they  are  mnch  inferior  to  their  American 
brethren.  The  absence  of  reciprocal  feeling  between  employer  and  em- 
ploy6  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  innre  either  to  the  benefit  of  the 
employer  nor  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

Concerning  the  German  labor  associations  it  may  fitly  be  remarked 
that  the  English  ^Hrades  unions"  were  not  only  their  precnrsors  but  at 
the  same  time  their  models.  These  associations,  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
*'•  Labor  party,"  which  is  based  on  the  principles  of  Socialism,  were  or- 
ganized in  the  year  1869  by  Max  Hirsch,  Franz  Dunker,  and  Scbulze- 
Delitzsch.  Their  principal  object  is  to  protect,  through  the  medium  of 
association,  the  interests  of  the  workingclasses  against  their  employers^ 
and  to  aid  and  further  the  business  of  the  small  traders.  Like  the 
English  trades  unions,  these  associations  are  non-political  in  their  na- 
ture. To  be  sure,  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  these  associations 
belong  to  the  liberal  and  progressive  parties ;  the  bulk,  however,  are 
followers  of  the  Socialists.  Their  programme  may  be  summarized  as 
f<»llows :  They  aid  and  protect  each  other  by  providing  for  the  sick,  in- 
valid, old,  and  disabled  members  from  their  common  funds,  and  by  de- 
fraying the  funeral  expenses  for  their  dead  from  the  same  funds ;  by 
supporting  those  members  who,  on  account  of  lock-outs  or  strikes,  are 
out  of  em]iloyment ,  by  compiling  labor  statistics  and  establishing  in- 
telligence bureaus  for  those  seeking  employment;  by  representation  of 
their  members  against  the  employers,  the  general  public,  and  the  of- 
ficial authorities;  by  starting  and  organizing  so-called  productive  asso- 
ciations, and  by  a  coalition  of  the  several  societies  to  a  central  society. 
The  several  local  and  district  associations  are  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  general  council  that  manages  and  superintends  the  business  of 
these  associations,  and  that  has  to  see  to  it  that  no  strikes  are  to  be  in- 
itiated without  its  consent  and  without  a  previous  attempt  at  a  settle- 
ment of  disagreements.  All  these  different  workingmen-s  associations 
are  represented  and  centralized  in  the  '^  Union  of  the  German  Work- 
iiigmen's  Associations."  The  financial  means  come  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members.  During  the  year  1873  the  receipts  amounted  to 
283,687  marks,  and  for  the  support  of  the  sick  and  for  the  funeral  ex- 
I>enses  227,627  marks  were  expended,  and  the  funds  for  the  invalids 
amounted  to  129,000  marks.  In  1874  the  '^  Union  "  embraced  357  local 
associations,  with  22,000  members,  and  the  funds  in  the  treasury  for  the 
support  of  the  sick  and  for  the  funeral  expenses  amounted  to  128,341 
marks. 

MINERS'  LEAGUES. 

In  this  connection  the  so-called  ^^  Knappschaften,"  a  union  league  of 
miners  employed  on  a  certain  mine  or  in  a  whole  mining  district,  may 
lie  properly  mentioned.  These  leagues  enjoyed  in  former  years  corpo- 
rate rights  and  many  privileges;  for  instance,  exemption  from  military 
duty,  from  personal  taxes,  &c.  Since  the  passage  of  the  imperial  trade 
Htatute  of  June  21, 1869,  the  miners  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
concerning  the  relation  to  their  employers  as  the  operatives  in  factories. 
These  miners  have  their  mutual  aid  societies,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
security  of  the  miners  against  the  dangers  of  their  calling  and  other  de- 
rangements of  their  occupation.  By  the  new  mining  laws  of  Prussia,  Ba- 
varia, and  Wiirtemberg  it  is  made  obligatory  for  the  miners  to  join  these 
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did  societies,  and  for  the  mining  operators  to  oontribnte  an  amount  to 
these  aid  funds  which  averages  from  half  to  the  fnll  amount  of  that  which 
the  miners  have  to  contribute.  A  directory,  jointly  elected  by  the  mine- 
owners  and  the  miners,  administer  these  funds.  The  societies  provide 
for  medical  attendance  and  medicines  to  their  members,  nurse  their  sick, 
contribute  to  funeral  expenses,  secure  pensions  to  invalids  for  life,  and 
support  the  widows  and  orphans  of  their  deceased  members  until  these 
orphans  have  reached  the  fourteenth  year.  The  number  of  these  miners' 
mutual  aid  societies  in  Prussia  amounted  in  1874  to  87,  with  a  member- 
ship of  264,397,  and  the  capital  stock  of  these  87  societies  amounted  to 
18,787,371  marks.  The  receipts  reached  11,500,788  marks,  of  which  55 
per  cent,  were  raised  by  the  miners  and  45  per  cent,  by  the  mine- 
owners,  and  the  expenditures  amounted  to  10,382,109  marks,  of  which 
34  per  cent,  went  to  the  sick-fund  and  57  per  cent,  to  the  aid-fund.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  recently  compiled  these  miners'  societies  contain 
over  100,000  members.  The  most  important  of  these  societies  are  the 
^*  Maerkiscbe  Miners'  Society,"  at  Bothum,  and  the  "  Miners'  Society  " 
at  Essen.  These  two  societies  embrace  nearly  95,000  members.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  general  miners'  societies  there  are,  on  some  mines,  sepa- 
rate societies,  and  on  several  mines  the  miners  are  insured  in  private 
accident  insurance  companies.  The  general  accident  insurance  bank 
at  Leipsic  is  principally  engaged  in  this  special  insurance  business. 

Industries  in  which  workingmen  are  entitled  to  shares  arising  from 
profit  and  loss  did  not  strike  root  in  Germany  and  there  are  but  few  of 
them.  This  mode  of  doing  business  is  prevailing  more  in  England, 
Switzerland,  and  France.  The  labor  associations  are  renting  on  a  le- 
gitimate basis,  as,  by  the  adoption  of  the  imperial  trade  statute,  all  exist- 
ing laws  which  prohibited  any  and  all  coalitions  and  combinations  of 
laborers  in  tlie  different  German  states  have  been  abolished. 

Under  the  above  heading  it  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
manufacturers  in  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  and  Crefeld  have  recently  organ- 
ized a  mutual  union  in  order  to  neutralize  and  prevent  the  frequent 
stealing  of  goods  in  their  factories  by  the  operatives.  This  pilfering 
had  grown  to  such  an  alarming  extent  in  the  last  few  years  that  the 
manufacturers  had  to  resort  to  such  a  protective  society. 

STRIKES. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  spite  of  comparatively  low  wages  and  the 
many  hardships  the  German  laborers  have  to  undergo,  strikes  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  generally  not  of  a  very  serious  character.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  no  great  and  prolonged  strikes  or  any  labor  troubles  have 
taken  place.  This  pleasing  evenness  and  gratifying  equilibrium  in  the 
temper  of  the  German  laborers  and  their  evident  reluctance  to  resort  to 
strikes  may  be  attributed,  to  a  great  extent,  to  that  powerful  system  of 
•co-operation  which  acts  as  a  mediatory  agency  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital and  exercises  a  mitigating  and  pacifying  influence  on  the  laborers 
in  general,  and  gives  them  a  leeling  of  content  and  easiness,  being  fully 
assured  that  their  interests  are  eagerly  watched  and  studiously  taken 
-care  of  by  the  representatives  of  the  cooperative  system,  and  firmly  re- 
lying on  the  solidarity  of  that  widespread  labor  cooperation.  In  Bar- 
men and  Elberfeld,  the  two  largest  manufacturing  cities  in  Germany, 
no  strikes  have  occurred  for  a  long  time,  and  never  assumed  general 
and  alarming  proportions. 

In  the  Westphalian  mining  region  strikes  take  place  oftener,  but  they 
are  generally  settled  within  a  short  time,  as  the  mine-owners  are  usually 
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incliDed  to  comply  vith  the  jii8t  and  reasonable  demands  of  tbe  miners 
whenever  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  former.  Since  the  years  1x70 
anci  1871  there  has  not  occurred  any  extensive  strike  in  the  mining 
region.  The  German  workingman,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  much  disposed 
to  resort  to  strikes  as  the  English  and  American  ^orkingman;  the 
former  is  more  patient  and  enduring  and  not  so  independent 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

In  accordance  with  the  imperial  trade  statute,  passed  June  21, 18G9, 
the  working  people  throughout  the  whole  German  Empire  are  at  lib- 
erty to  purchase  tlieir  necessaries  of  Jife  wherever  they  choose.  The 
truck  system  which  prevailed  in  many  German  states  bad  been  abol- 
ished by  the  above  enactment,  and  the  same  law  made  itobligatory  for  the 
employers  to  pay  their  employes  in  the  German  imperial  currency.  The 
laborers,  as  a  rule,  are  paid  every  week.  Railroad  employes  and  the 
miners  in  the  Westphalian  mining  district,  and  the  operatives  in  some 
large  factories  in  Barmen  are,  however,  paid  every  two  weeks. 

CO  OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

These  societies  may  be  classified  in  Germany  under  the  beading  ot 
"credit  societies,"  aided  and  supplemented  by  i)eople's  and  trade  bank 
institutions,  of  ^^pioductive  associations"  and  of  ^^consumption  asso- 
ciations." 

Credit  associations. — The  credit  associations  came  in  vogue  in  Ger- 
many since  about  thirty  years,  and  have  made  great  progress  since  that 
time.  The  leading  purpose  of  these  credit  associations  proceeds  from 
the  idea  that  credit  may  be  made  obtainable  by  association,  that  asso- 
ciations of  artisans  may  be  placed  in  a  i)osition  to  borrow  the  necessary 
capifal  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  interests  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
become  ultimately  independent  producers.  Thus  these  associations  ac- 
quire and  accumulate  principally  the  small  capital  of  traders  and  the 
earnings  of  laborers  in  banking  institutions  which  are  based  on  the 
solidarity  of  their  members.  The  capital  stock  of  these  associations 
consists  in  loans,  in  small  shares,  and  the  subscription  fees  b^'  their 
members.  Shares  are  to  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  members 
and  of  equal  amounts,  and  each  member  is  entitled  to  but  one  share, 
and  gains  and  losses  are  distributed  every  year  in  proportion  to  the 
money  paid  in.  These  associations  are  governed  and  supervisc^l  in 
accordance  with  the  imperial  law  of  May  19,  1871. 

According  to  sbitistics  published  in  1873  there  were  in  existence 
in  Prussia  8.S4  credit  associations,  with  a  membership  of  399,741,  and 
tbe  advances  granted  to  them  had  reached  the  sum  of  1,340,199,045 
marks.  Fr«)m  tabulated  statements  of  1876  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  previous  year  80G  credit  societies  sent  their  balance-sheets  to  the 
** national  union"  of  the  different  co-operative  societies.  From  these 
balance  sheets  it  appears  that  these  806  contained  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1875  431,216  members,  and  that  their  advances  during 
that  year  amounted  to  1,525,389,219  marks.  The  amount  of  capital 
owne<l  by  members  of  these  806  societies  was,  including  reserveSi 
970,608,311  marks,  and  of  the  credits  238,^13,422  marks.  Loans  on 
mortgages  decreased  considerably,  while  there  was  a  large  increase 
of  active  capital  and  cash  deposits  during  that  year.  The  losses  in 
1870  were  less  than  in  1875.  During  that  year  eighteen  societies  closed 
op  their  affairs,  fourteen  of  them  being  declared  bankrupt,  and  the 
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balance  failed  through  speculations  or  the  dishonesty  of  their  managers. 
In  the  year  1877,  929  credit  societies,  with  a  membership  of  nearly 
470,000,  reported  balances,  showing  aggregate  advances  for  the  year 
amounting  to  1,600,000  marks.  The  issues  on  account  current  during 
the  year  to  515,988,709  marks,  and  the  receipts  to  497,693,970  marks, 
leaving  outstanding  134,463,963  marks.  The  total  transactions  for  the 
year  exceeded  by  about  25,000,000  marks  those  of  1876.  The  deposited 
funds  amounted  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  about  351,000,000  marks. 

Productive  associations. — Productive  associations,  or  unions  for  the 
production  and  sale  of  finished  wares.  These  associations  are  sub- 
divided in  three  classes : 

1.  Those  that  procure  the  raw  material  for  the  goods  to  be  manufact- 
ured in  common  and  in  wholesale,  and  sell  their  fabrics  in  turn  to  their 
members. 

2.  Those  that  by  putting  up  and  using  machines  in  common  simplify 
and  facilitate  production. 

3.  A  number  of  producers  unite  and  rent  a  common  magazine  for  the 
sale  of  their  products.  Of  the  first  named  societies  there  were  in  exist- 
ence in  1873, 11,  with  a  membership  of  693,  and  a  capital  stock  of  157,987 
marks.  The  second  class  numbered  about  100  associations,  and  em- 
braced principally  agriculturists;  and  the  third  class  contained  32. 
Thirty  of  these  productive  associations  exhibited  a  net  gain  of  171,164 
marks — that  is,  75  marks  to  a  member,  in  the  year  1874. 

Consumption  societies. — Consumption  associations,  or  unions  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  object  is  to  procure 
to  their  members,  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  wholesale  business,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  sell  all  kinds  of  grocer- 
ies at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  to  accumulate  from  the  proceeds  a  small  div- 
idend for  the  benefit  of  their  members.  These  associations  originated 
in  England,  and  were  transferred  to  Germany  about  1860  and  fostered 
and  aided  by  the  late  eminent  philanthropist  and  economist,  Schulze- 
Delitzsch.  In  1863  there  were  already  in  existence  in  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
and  the  Rhenish  districts  about  200  such  societies.  This  number  had 
increased  in  1873  to  973.  In  the  latter  year  189  societies  reported  to  the 
central  committee  the  results  of  their  business.  They  numbered  87,504 
members;  possessed  a  reserve  fund  of  353,064  marks.  The  shares  or 
balances  of  the  members — capital  owned  by  themselves — amounted  to 
2,414,127  marks,  as  against  2,005,779,  or  about  49  per  cent.,  of  loans  taken. 
With  these  means  they  had  realized  sales  amounting  to  21,882,408  marks, 
consequently  the  exchange  of  their  capital  stock  five  times  repeated. 
These  sales  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of  1,211,157  marks.  In  the  year  1877, 
202  societies  reported  their  balances  to  the  ''  council  of  administration.'* 
The  number  of  members  was  99,862 ;  they  had  a  reserve  fund  of  671 ,519 
marks ;  their  balances  amounted  to  3,199,532  marks,  against  2,564,148 
marks  loans  taken.  The  sales  reached  the  sum  of  26,503,379  marks,  and 
resulted  likewise  in  a  handsome  profit.  Almost  all  of  these  societies 
have  reduced  their  business  to  a  strictly  cash  basis.  Their  risks  being 
comparatively  small,  they^reduced  the  reserve  funds  by  degrees,  and  in 
course  of  time  experience* taught  the  German  co-operative  societies  to* 
assume  gradually  the  shape  and  form  of  their  English  models.  While 
formerly,  by  reason  of  special  trade  relations,  the  sale  to  non-members 
was  almost  an  impossibility,  most  of  these  societies  consider  to-day  this 
sale  and  barter  as  an  important  means  of  agitation  and  as  a  medium  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  societies.  While  formerly  the  most  impor- 
tant societies  sold  and  exchanged  their  articles  at  the  cheapest  rates 
possible — that,  is,  at  cost  price,  with  the  addition  of  the  costs  of  admin- 
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iBtratiou — the  couvictiou  has  gained  firmer  groand  from  day  to  day  that 
the  importance  of  these  societies  for  the  advancement  of  the  social 
questions  rests  Jast  in  the  accamolation  of  dividends,  so  that  societies, 
as  those  in  Breslaa,  Manich,  and  other  cities,  have  likewise  been  con- 
verted to  the  practice  of  the  English  societies.  In  this  connection  the 
observation  might  not  be  •at  of  place  that  these  societies,  in  imitation 
of  their  EDglish  models,  have  founded  lecture-rooms  and  libraries  for 
the  benefit  of  their  members,  and  entered  into  close  connection  to  such 
societies  as  are  especially  devoted  to  similar  topics.  As  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  German  co-operative  societies,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  they  have  been  founded  almost  exclusively  by  workiDgmeu, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  workingmen.  To  be  sure,  some  timlers,  teachers, 
and  subordinate  officials  belong  to  these  societies ;  but  the  supreme  con- 
trol of  them  is  in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes. 

Building  societies. — Building  associations  could  never  strike  deep  root 
in  Germany,  and  the  few  in  existence  are  doing  but  a  limited  business. 
Many  of  these  associations  were  established  in  flush  times  and  could 
not  stand  the  financial  stringency  that  soon  followed  the  years  of  the 
^^  French  milliards,"  and  had  to  go  into  liquidation.  The  greater  part 
of  these  societies  is  composed  of  laborers.  The  number  of  them  is  di- 
minishing year  after  year. 

Total  co-operative  societies, — ^All  these  co-operative  societies  are  concen- 
trated in  the  ^^  General  union  of  the  German  industrial  and  economical 
associations,  based  on  self-help."  The  number  of  these  societies  in  the 
German  Empire  in  the  year  1876,  officially  reporting  to  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  '•Union,"  was  3,123,  of  which  1,827  were  credit,  622 
productive,  627  consumption,  and  50  building  associations.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  great  many  co-operative  societies  which  do  not  make 
any  report  to  the  central  office.  Adding  these  to  the  above  number,  the 
total  of  these  societies  will  reach  about  3,300,  with  a  membership  of 
1,100,000.  The  aggregate  transactions  of  these  societies  during  the  year 
1876  are  estim&ted  at  200,000,000  marks,  or,  say,  $50,000,000.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1880  the  number  of  these  societies  in  the  German  Em- 
pire amounted  to  over  3,500,  of  which  3,481  transmitted  their  balances 
to  headquarters.  Of  the  latter  there  were  1,889  credit,  898  productive, 
660  consumption,  or  provision  supplying,  and  34  building  societies.  The 
membership  is  estimated  at  1,200,000,  their  annual  transactions  at 
2,200,000  marks,  exceeding  950,000,000.  The  accumulated  capital  of 
these  3,481  co- operative  societies,  invested  in  shares  and  reserve  funds, 
amounted  to  nearly  200,000,000  marks,  and  the  amount  of  interest  bear- 
ing loans  was  from  400,000,000  to  420,000,000  marks. 

For  the  benefit  of  tiiese  co-operative  societies,  and  especially  of  the 
credit  societies,  the  '^ German  Association  Bank,"  with  a. capital  stock 
of  9,000,000  marks,  was  established  at  Berlin,  with  a  branch  bank  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  the  special  interest  of  the  South  German  socie- 
ties. By  the  imperial  law  passed  July  23, 1873,  they  are  authorized  to 
appear  in  court  and  institute  legal  proceedings  through  the  boards  of 
tibeir  directors,  and  their  members  are  liable  for  any  and  all  obligations 
entered  into  by  these  societies,  the  statute  of  limitation  taking  place, 
however,  for  this  liability  in  case  of  retirement  of  members  or  dissolu- 
tion of  societies  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  instead  of  thirty  years,  as 
it  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  above-named  law. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  numerous  laboring  classes  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  this  large 
manufacturing  district,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  small  wages 
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they  eara,  are  obliged  to  live  on  coarse  and  not  very  substantial  meala, 
and  in  narrow  and  generally  not  very  healthy  rooms.  In  this  counec- 
tiou  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  some  industrial  establishments  in 
this  district,  and  especially  in  the  VVestphaliau  mining  region,  have 
erected  special  dwelling-houses  for  the  use  of  their  workmen,  which  are 
rented  to  them  at  somewhat  low  rates.  Thes«  hoases  are  generally  occu- 
pied by  two  families,  and  there  is  usually  a  sepjirate  entrance,  placed  in 
opposite  directions,  foreach  family.  Eacb  family  occupies  two  rooms  and, 
besides,  a  small  garret  room  and  a  portion  of  the  cellar ;  and  a  patch  of 
land,  generally  used  for  gardening  pur[)oses,  is  attached  to  these  houses. 
As  a  rule,  the  renting  of  these  dwellings  is  made  obligatory  to  the  work- 
ingmen ;  that  is,  the  workiugmen  are  required,  at  the  penalty  of  dis- 
missal, to  rent  such  dwellings,  in  case  they  are  vacant.  The  term  of 
giving  notice  to  quit  is  extended  to  two  weeks,  and  to  do  so  is  en- 
joined on  both  parties.  Referring  especially  to  the  mode  of  living 
and  the  food  of  the  miners,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  several  important 
mining  works  have  established  workingmen^s  colonies,  and  erected 
buiUlings  for  the  use  of  the  mining  population.  These  buildings 
consist  generally  of  one  or  two  stories,  and  are  occupied  by  two  to 
four  families.  In  the  southern  and  northeastern  Westphalian  mining 
districts  the  greater  part  of  the  miners  are  housed  in  the  neighboring 
towns  and  on  farms.  At  some  mines  there  are  established  consump- 
tion societies  which  retail  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  mining  |)eople 
at  cx)st  price.  There  are  also  large  sleeping-rooms  and  eating  houses 
to  be  found  at  some  mines.  The  rent  of  the  above-mentioned  dwellings 
varies  from  $24  to  $36  a  year,  and  is  generally  wirhht*ld  from  the  weekly 
wages  in  fixed  rates.  Parenthetically  it  may  be  noted  that  board  and 
lodging  for  unmarried  workiugmen  average  from  $1.80  to  $2.50,  accord- 
ing to  pretensions  made.  At  the  lower  figure  they  can  claim  but  one- 
half  bed  and  besides  a  very  frugal  and  simple  dinner ;  and  for  breakfast 
and  supper  they  receive  nothing  but  coffee,  butter,  and  bread.  At  the 
higher  rate  they  are  entitled  to  a  full  bed,  and  a  more  substantial  break- 
fast and  supper  are  served  to  them.  Meals  for  boarders  consist  gener- 
ally in  husk  products,  bacon,  sausages,  and  potatoes,  and  on  Wednes- 
days and  Sundays  beef  soup  and  soup  meat  are  dished  up. 

The  clothing  of  the  laboring  people  i?*  of  rough  and  poor  material,  and 
8it«  rather  loosely  and  shapelessly  on  their  bodies.  They  usually  wear 
their  clothes  until  they  are  shabby  and  ragged,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
somewhat  indifferent  as  to  their  suits.  The  neat  and  generally  fashion- 
able dress  of  an  American  workingman  would  appear  an  article  of  luxury 
to  the  German  workingman.  The  chances  for  bettering  their  condition 
are  very  slim  ;  the  demand  is  generally  larger  than  the  supply,  and  if  a 
workingman  is  employed  without  any  interruption  throughout  the  year 
be  may  consider  that  good  luck.  In  view  of  the  small  earnings  and 
the  occasional  stoppages,  it  is  barely  possible  for  a  man  with  a  family 
to  lay  something  up  for  old  age  or  sickness.  These  people  are  used  to 
toil  on  and  await  their  chances.  That  su<*h  a  sullen  and  gloomy  life  of 
the  laboring  classes,  with  hardly  any  prospect  of  ever  getting  out  of  it, 
is  no  special  and  encouraging  promoter  for  their  moral  condition  is  ob- 
vious ;  and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  parents,  children,  and  very 
frequently  male  and  female  boarders,  are  crowded  in  one  or  two  rooms 
and  occupying  very  often  but  one  large  bed,  or  at  best  two  beds,  it 
would  be  a  miracle  if  the  morals  of  the  people  would  not  be  very  low ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  universal  complaint  in  this  district  that  in 
spite  of  all  charitable  and  philanthropical  efforts  the  morality  of  both 
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sexes  amoDgst  the  laboriug  classes  is  alarming,  and  casts  a  dark 
shadow  on  society  at  large.  It  is  said  that  3^  per  cent  of  the  female 
laborers  in  Elberfeld  supplement  their  weeky  earnings  by  prostitution. 
It  is  but  a  natural  sequence  that  these  people  are  gradually  deteriorating 
physically,  «and  the  shallow  features,  the  narrow  chests,  and  the  gen- 
erally small  stature  of  both  men  and  women  must  strike  the  eyes  of 
even  a  superficial  observer. 

In  order  to  give  an  inside  view  into  the  household  affairs  of  a  Ger- 
man laborer^s  family,  I  subjoin  herewith  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
weekly  expenses  to  be  incurred  by  such  a  family,  consisting  of  seven 
persons,  viz,  man,  wife,  and  five  children  respectively  of  the  age  of 
1  welvi»,  ten,  eight,  six,  and  two  years. 

EXPENSES  OF  ▲  LABORER'S  FAMILY. 

Approximate  estimate  of  the  weekly  erpenees  for  the  euhHetence  of  a  laborer'a  familif,  om»- 

aiating  of  eenen  perBone,  namely,  parents  and  five  children. 


Articles. 


Pototoes,  50  pounds,  at  |oentp«r  poand 

SMtsaffp-fat 

Bread,  21  pounds,  at  2f  cents  per  pound 
Apple-batter,  l^  pounds,  at  8  cents  per 
ponnd. 

Coal 

Lard  or  butter 

Petrolettm 

Common  aaaaage 

BaooB  

Mrat 

Tloor 

Barley 

B«Biia 

Peas 

▼egeteMea 


Amount 


Artidea. 


Clothing 

Shoes 

Rent 

Vinegar 

Salad  oil 

Kape-seed-oil 

Tooacoo 

Brandy,  Ste 

Soap  and  household 

Taxea  

SiclE>fund  and  incidentals 
School,  fees,  and  utensils. 
Sundries 

Total 


Amount. 


$0  88 
18 
42 
01 
08 
07 
04 
10 
10 
04 
10 
06 
08 


8  87 


Three  dollars  and  fifty  seven  cents  are  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  male  factory  operatives  in  this  district. 

Careful  estimates  as  to  the  monthly  expenses  for  rye  and  wheat  floar, 
potatoes,  beef  and  pork,  butter  and  milk  •f  a  German  laborer's  family, 
eoDsisting  of  three  to  four  persons,  averaged  in  the  year  1883  $8.95. 
and  in  the  year  1882  $9.84.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  owing  to  the  good 
harvests  in  the  last  few  years  in  Germany  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
has  gradually  decreased. 

From  the  above  statements  the  inference  may  easily  be  drawn  that 
it  is  almost  imiK>ssible  for  an  average  workingman  with  a  family  to  sup- 
port to  accumulate  any  savings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old  age,  and 
that  he  has  to  rely  on  the  ^^  shop  sick -funds  "  and  other  aid  associations  of 
which  ho  may  be  a  member.  His  life  is  a  continual  struggle  for  his  and 
bis  family's  subsistence,  and  almost  without  any  prospect  of  bettering 
bis  lot  in  the  future.  When  he  left  the  school-room  he  had  to  begin  to 
labor,  and  has  to  continue  to  labor  to  his  end. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  HILLS  AND  FAOTOBIES. 


Imperial  statutes  prescribe  a  series  of  strict  regulations  for  the  safety 
of  the  work-people  in  factories,  mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  mi- 
nute sanitary  measures  are  established  for  their  benefit    The  overcrowd- 
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iDg  in  factories  and  workshops  is  prohibiterl  ^  they  most  be  well  veuti- 
lated  and  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  stat/e,  and  every  precaution  made  so  as  to 
render  all  gases,  vapors,  and  impurities  generated  in  the  eonrse  of  the 
manufacturing  processes  harmless,  as  £ir  as  possible,  by  rapid  volatiliza- 
tion and  smoke-consumers.  In  case  of  accident  the  imponal  law  of  June  7, 
1871,  makes  the  owners  of  factories,  mills,  stone-quarries,  and  of  mines, 
and  also  the  railroad  corporations,  responsible  to  their  employes  for  any 
injury  or  for  their  death,  if  caused  to  them  by  culpable  accident.  And 
the  Imperial  Government  has  carefully  prepared  the  so-called  "  accident 
insurance  bill,"  and  presses  its  adoption  in  the  Keichstag  with  unusual 
vigor.  It  provides  to  the  workingmeu  an  indemnification  in  the  shape 
of  an  annuity,  iu  case  their  health  or  life  had  been  injured  while  actuaUy 
engaged  in  their  callings.  This  bill  will  undoubtedly  become  a  law 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Beichstag,  and  it  will  very  likely  be 
so  framed  as  to  make  the  state  contribute  to  the  insurance  funds  the 
largest  proportion,  while  the  employers  and  employes  have  to  makeup 
the  balance  jointly.  In  fact  the  Government  is  doing  its  utmost  to  take 
the  initiative  steps  in  providing  for  the  laboring  man,  and  the  imperial 
chancellor,  von  Bismarck,  has  only  recently  in  the  Beichstag  proclaimed 
the  Socialist  principle  of  the  right  and  guarantee  of  labor  to  the  laborers 
iu  order  to  combat  and  set  at  defiance  the  tempting  and  fascinating 
doctrines  of  the  Socialists. 

On  state  and  imi>erial  officials  a  pension  is  settled  in  conformity  to  the 
Imperial  pension  law  of  March  31,  1873.  According  to  this  law  a  pen- 
sion is  granted  to  a  Government  ofiiicer  after  the  service  of  at  least  ten 
years,  whenever  such  an  officer  becomes  unable  to  perform  his  duties  iu 
consequence  of  physical  and  mental  disability ;  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
this  period  pension  is  granted  only  in  case  of  sickness,  or  in  consequence 
of  injuries  which  such  an  officer  may  have  sustained  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties.  Pension  after  the  completed  tenth  year  amounts 
to  twenty-eightieths,  and  advances  after  every  year  of  service  passecl 
one-eightieth.  The  highest  amount  is  put  down  at  sixty -eightieths  of 
the  annual  income  of  such  officer. 

The  relation  between  the  employed  and  employer  is  not  based  on 
friendly  and  good  feeling.  The  employ^  is  deeply  impi^ssed  with  the 
idea  that  in  all  likelihood  he  has  to  remain  in  lus  position  as  employ^ 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  during  that  time  be  dependent  on 
his  manual  labor.  This  state  of  things  permeates  the  whole  social  life 
in  Germany,  and  brings  about  the  separation  of  ranks.  Thus  the  work- 
ingmeu constitute  a  class  in  the  community  and  occupy  the  lowest  rank 
in  social  life.  Their  sentiment  is.  therefore,  gloomy,  and  they  are  very 
frequently  embittered  and  generally  very  jealous  of  tneir  better-situated 
fellow-men.  Their  life  is  monotonous,  and  they  pass  their  days  in  a  state  • 
Of  indiflierenoe  and  supineness,  and  their  thoughts  run  commonly  into 
sensual  and  sexual  enjoyments,  as  they  are  precluded  from  the  more 
refined  amusements.  In  the  face  of  these  embarrassments  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  German  workingman  is  not,  on  the  whole,  as  alert  and 
sprightly,  and  does  not  feel  that  keen  sense  of  independence  and  self- 
reliance  in  life,  as  the  American  workingman. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

Nominally  the  workingmeu  enjoy  the  same  political  rights  as  all  other 
citizens  in  the  German  Empire,  but  the  low  scale  of  their  assessment, 
depriving  them  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  municipal  elections,  the  so- 
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called  SociaUflt  law,  and  several  political  services  for  which  there  is  no 
compensation,  are  practical  and  virtual  barriers  to  their  political  rights. 
The  Socialist  law  affects  in  its  application  almost  exclusively  the  work- 
ing classes,  inasmnch  as  nine-tenths  of  the  Socialist  party  is  composed 
of  the  working  element.  The  number  of  Socialists  in  Barmen  and  Elber- 
feld  is  estimated  at  15,000  to  16,000,  and  at  the  elections  for  the  Beich- 
stag  the  Socialists  poll  about  350,000  to  400,000  votes  in  the  whole 
Empire.  Said  law  was  passed  October  21,  1878,  and  has  been  but 
recently  extended  for  a  period  of  two  more  years.  Sure  enough,  it  is 
but  a  temporary  enactment,  but  arbitrary  and  exclusive  in  its  nature, 
and  practically  places  the  greater  part  of  the  German  workingmen  out- 
side of  the  pale  of  the  common  law,  and,  in  fact,  reduces  them  to  politi- 
cal nonentities.  Its  principal  provisions  are  directed  against  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Socialists,  which  is  branded  as  being  in  contravention  and 
opposition  to  the  existing  Government.  It  puts  an  interdict  on  all  so- 
cieties and  associations  whose  apparent  object  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  Government  and  the  undermining  of  social  order,  and  it  sub- 
jects other  societies  in  which  similar  tendencies  are  prevailing  to  the 
control  and  surveillance  of  the  police  authorities,  who  have  to  watch 
over  their  press  organs,  meetings,  contributions,  &c. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  law  all  meetings  of  the  Social- 
ists were  strictly  and  relentlessly  prohibited  by  the  jwlice,  their  news- 
papers, journals,  and  pamphlets  suppressed,  and  all  kinds  of  persecu- 
tions and  vexations  instigated  against  them,  and  even  now  frequent 
domiciliary  visits  are  made  by  the  police  to  the  leaders  and  spokesmen 
of  the  Socialists,  and  their  correspondence  and  papers  found  in  their 
residences  are  seized  and  deposited  in  the  police  headquarters,  and  not 
unfrequently  legal  proceedings  are  instituted  against  such  persons. 
By  virtue  of  this  Socialist  law  the  so-called  '* small  state  of  siege"  was 
decreed  against  the  cities  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Leipsic,  where  the 
number  of  Socialists  is  comparatively  very  large,  and  where  the  foci 
of  their  agitation  are  located.  By  reasons  of  this  decree  Socialists 
who  appear  to  be  dangerous  to,  or  are  denounced  as  enemies  of,  the 
Government  and  of  the  public  siifety  and  order,  may  be  summarily  ex- 
pelled from  these  cities  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  spite  of  this  law 
the  Socialist  party  succeeds  at  every  imperial  or  state  election  to  send 
some  of  their  representatives  to  the  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian  House 
of  Deputies.  The  number  of  these  Socialist  deputies  being  limited  in 
both  legislative  branches,  their  direct  influence  on  legislation  in  impe- 
rial and  state  matters  is  not  of  great  im])ortance.  Their  indirect  in- 
fluence, however,  is  keenly  felt  and  taken  into  due  account  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  bills  for  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  insurance 
company,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  the  ''accident 
insurance,"  and  '* invalidity"  bills,  and  other  propositions  of  a  similar 
character  and  tendency,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  underground  agita- 
tion, so  to  speak,  of  the  Socialists,  and,  at  the  last  i*esort,  to  the  labor 
element. 

The  working  people  contribute  a  considerable  share  to  local  and  Gov- 
ernment taxes,  the  assessment  for  both  being  applied  to  a  rather  low 
scale  of  income. 
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TAXATION. 


The  following  table  shows  the  mode  of  taxation,  the  classification  of 
the  tax  payers,  their  shares  for  Government  and  municipal  taxes,  the 
percentage  of  Governmi  nt  taxes,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  the  mini- 
mam  income  of  the  taxpayers : 


CLASS  TAX. 


6nd6  of  tftZAtloiL 


1 
t 
8 

4 

6 

0 

T 

8 

8 

10 

11 

18 


Income  for  the  eUte 
aaMMment. 


889  96 
157  00 
214  00 
249  90 
286  00 
821  80 
857  00 
808  70 
428  40 
490  80 
671  20 
642  60 


to 


$157  00 
214  20 
249  90 
285  60 
821  80 
857  00 
892  70 
4L>8  40 
490  80 
671  20 
642  60 
714  00 


Gorem- 
ment  tAx. 


$0,714 

1.428 

2.142 

2.8:)6 

4.284 

5.712 

7.140 

a668 

9.996 

n.4'J4 

14.280 

17.136 


Ifnnicipal 

Govem- 

income  tax. 

ment  tax. 

Percent. 

$0,952 

ixti 

2.380 

IGtf} 

&412 

266} 

9. 520 

33..i 

14.280 

333i 

21. 4'JO 

375 

2a  500 

400 

34.272 

400 

89.064 

4j0 

45.606 

400 

67. 120 

400 

6&644 

400 

Minimum 
income* 


Peremi, 
i».  9.>A 
l.5lJt 
2.t.G| 
3.81 
6 

6.661 
8 

&73 
9.33^ 
9.14 

la 

10.66i 


INCOME  TAX. 


1 

8 

8 

4 

6 

• 

1 

8 

8 

10 

11 

18 

IS 

14 

15 

18 

17 

18 

19 

80 

21 

12 

S3 

84 

35 

86 

27 

88 

89 

80 

81 

82 


$714 
856 


1«142 

1,285 

1,428 

1,718 

1.999 

2,284 

8.570 

8.856 

8,003 

4,474 

6.045 

6.616 

6,473 

7.330 

8,187 

8,044 

10,472 

11.900 

13,328 

14.750 

17. 612 

20,468 

23,324 

26.180 

29,  oa6 

34. 748 

40.460 

49. 172 

57,884 

72.164 

86.444 


00  to 

80 

60 

40 

20 

00 

60 

20 

80 

40 

00 

20 

40 

60 

80 

60 

40 

20 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


$856  80 

099  60 

1. 142  40 

],2&'i20 

1,428  00 

1,713  60 

1.999  20 

2.284  80 

2.670  40 

2,856  00 

8.903  20 

4.474  40 

5.045  60 

6.616  80 

6,473  60 

7.330  40 

8.187  20 

9,0a  00 

10. 472  00 

11.900  00 

13. 328  00 

14,756  00 

17, 612  00 

20,468  00 

23.324  00 

26.180  00 

29, 036  00 

34, 748  00 

40.460  00 

49. 172  00 

57,884  00 

72, 164  00 

86,444  00 

100.724  00 


$21,420 

25.704 

29.968 

84.272 

38.566 

42.840 

61. 408 

59.976 

68.544 

77.112 

85.680 

102.816 

119.952 

137. 088 

164.224 

170.928 

205.63? 

231. 336 

257- 040 

290.880 

842.720 

885.560 

42a  400 

6ia080 

599.700 

685.440 

771.  v:o 

856.800 

1.02a  160 

1.19&620 

l,4h6.6O0 

1.713.000 

2. 142. 000 

2, 570. 800 


$85,680 

102.816 

119.952 

137.088 

154.224 

171.860 

205.632 

239.904 

274. 176 

80a210 

342.720 

409.860 

470.808 

54a  352 

6ia896 

719.712 

822.5.'8 

925. 344 

1.02a  160 

1,1 09.  .520 

1, 370. 880 

1,642.240 

1.713.600 

2.056.820 

2.309.04« 

8.541.760 

8.084.480 

8. 427. 200 

4.112.640 

4. 70a  080 

6, 826. 240 

6.  a'>4. 400 

8.r)6aooo 

10. 281. 600 


400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 

4ro 

400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


IS 

IS 
IS 
IS 
IS 
IS 
IS 
IS 
IS 
IS 
18 
18 
IS 
18 
IS 
IS 
18 
18 
18 
IS 
18 
IS 
IS 
IS 
18 
IS 
18 
IS 
IS 
IS 
18 
IS 
18 
IS 


At  every  additional  income  of  $14,280  the  grade  advances  to  a  higher 
number,  and  the  additional  tax  levied  amounts  lo  $428.20. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  lowest  taxable  income 
per  annum  is  $99.96,  of  which  a  tax  of  71  cents  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Government  and  of  95  cents  to  the  community.  In  addition  to  these 
taxes,  school  and  church  taxes  are  to  be  paid,  and  owners  of  houses 
have  to  pay  taxes  on  ground  and  buildings,  and  business  men  have  to 
pay  taxes  levied  on  trade  and  industries.  The  first  grade  in  the  "  class 
tax"  embraces,  as  a  rule,  the  servant  girls,  common  day  laborers,  and 
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apprentices,  and  the  three  next  grades  the  great  mass  of  factory  opera- 
tives. Tax-payers  of  the  first  five  grades  in  the  '* class  tax'' are  de- 
prived of  their  active  and  passive  elective  franchise  for  municipal  offices; 
that  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  working  people  has  no  voice  in  the  local 
administration.  The  right  to  vote  for  members  to  the  Reichstag  and 
to  the  state  legislatures  is,  however,  granted  to  every  citizen  withoat 
reference  to  taxation.  At  state  elections  the  aggregate  number  of  vo- 
ters is  subdivided  in  three  classes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  them.  Each  class  elects  a  certain  number  of  electors  and  these 
electors  vote  directly  for  the  deputies  in  a  similar  way  as  the  election 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  takes  place  in  the  United 
States. 

EMIGRATION  AND  THE  CAUSES  THEREOF. 

Apart  from  political  considerations,  which  are  a  miuor  motive  power 
for  the  emigration  of  the  working  people,  the  principal  causes  which 
lead  to  their  emigration  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Spasmodic  and 
oontinnal  struggle  for  a  meager  subsistence,  and  the  consequent  natural 
desire  of  bettering  their  lot,  and  of  better  providing  for  themselves  and 
their  families  in  the  future;  the  constant  increase  of  the  population  in 
Crermany  and  the  comi)etition  continually  growing  sharper  and  more 
crowding  in  all  branches  of  business  incident  thereto;  the  wish  to 
swing  loose  from  the  dependent  and  gloomy  condition;  to  evade  the 
general  military  duty ;  and,'to  a  great  extent,  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  those  at  home  by  friends  and  relatives  that  have  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  particularly  the  pecuniary  remittances  from  those  people  that 
have  preceded  them,  so  as  to  enable  the  destitute  at  home  to  join  their 
friends  and  countrymen.  Whenever  business  in  the  United  States  is 
prosperous  and  tifties  are  flush,  so  that  people  are  able  to  put  op  some 
savings,  the  flood  of  emigration  will  set  in  and  swell  the  march  of  the  cara- 
vans to  the  seaports.  As  a  general  matter,  emigrants  preferthose  places 
and  regions  which  have  been  selected  by  their  friends  and  kindred  and 
such  tracts  of  land  as  can  be  put  in  tilth  without  much  labor  and  ex- 
pense, and  which  promise  a  rich  yield.  They  are  apt  to  choose  a 
climate  which  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  that  in  their  native  coun- 
try. This  will  explain  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants 
are  settling  down  in  the  Northern  United  States,  and  but  a  small  num- 
ber selects  the  Southern  States.  Most  of  those  people  that  seek  their 
new  homes  across  the  ocean  come  from  the  workshops  and  factories, 
and  from  the  farm  lands.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  healthy,  industrious, 
and  frugal  persons,  contributing  their  share  of  manual  and  skilled  labor 
to  the  development  of  our  varied  industries,  and  applying  their  expe- 
rience and  callous  hands  to  the  enlargement  and  cultivation  of  our  ag- 
licultural  domain.  The  colonization  movement  which  has  been  inaugu- 
rated for  some  years  in  Germany,  whereby  the  flood  of  emigration  was 
intended  to  be  diverted  from  the  United  States  and  directed  to  coun- 
tries to  be  acquired  by  the  colonization  societies,  has  not  met  with  any 
perceptible  success,  and  it  seems  that  all  these  colonization  schemes 
will  prove  to  be  more  or  less  abortive,  and  that  the  tide  will  continue  to 
pour  into  the  United  States  as  heretofore.  When  the  German  once  bids 
forewell  to  the  fatherland  he  does  not  wish  to  remain  in  a  sort  of  de- 
pendence upon  his  mother  country, which  he  has  left  for  some  good  rea- 
sons, and  subject  himself  to  the  interests  of  colonization  societies.  With 
bnt  few  exceptions,  he  wishes  to  become  a  free  and  independent  man, 
and  for  this  reason,  as  a  rule,  selects  the  United  States  tor  his  future 
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domicile,  and  eagerly  awaits  the  time  when  he  may  avail  himself  of  the 
great  privilege  of  American  citizenship. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

There  is  scarcely  any  city  or  town  in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of 
Grefeld,  which  by  the  specialty  of  her  indastry — the  leading  articles 
of  Barmen  are  braids,  bindings,  and  trimmings— is  in  a  position  to  em- 
ploy so  many  female  operatives.  We  find  them  in  almost  every  indus- 
trial branch  in  this  city  and  vicinity ;  their  namber,  including  children 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  years,  is  approximately  estimated  at  27,000  to 
28,000.  Table  D  shows  the  number  of  male  and  female  operatives  em- 
ployed in  the  different  industrial  branches  in  Barmen  and  Elberfeld. 
The  total  number  of  females  employed  in  the  difierent  branches  of  the 
textile  industry  in  Germany  amounts  to  316,547. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  in  such  occupations  as  require  more  physical 
strength,  as  braid  and  ribbon  making  and  dyeing,  they  are  replaced  by 
males.  It  is  a  significant  fact  thft  manufacturers  are  apt  to  prefer 
female  operatives  to  male  operatives  for  many  reasons ;  lor  instance, 
the}'  appreciate  the  quiet  and  constant  performance  of  the  tasks  of  the 
females  very  highly,  and  also  their  docility,  adaptability,  and  discipline, 
and  above  all  do  they  prize  the  cheapness  of  female  labor,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  run  a  successful  race  on  the  world's  market  with 
their  foreign  competitors. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

The  wages  of  the  female  factory  operatives  are  regulated  partly  by 
the  application  and  capacities  of  the  individuals,  partly  by  the  kind  of 
their  occupation  and  quality  of  their  performances.  For  instance,  the 
wages  of  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  whose 
time  of  labor  is  fixed  by  statutory  laws  at  eight  hours  per  day,  vary 
from  73  cents  to  (1.20,  while  older  girls  and  women,  according  to  their 
performances,  may  earn  $1.45  to  $3.10  per  week.  Work  at  the  so-called 
fancy  articles  and  nouveaut^s  is  generally  better  paid  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  The  work  is  always  very  carefully  dealt  out  and  ap|K>r- 
tioned  to  the  smallest  detail,  and  is  performed  by  the  individuals  accord- 
ing to  their  capacities. 

iSfiops  and  trades, — Girls  in  millinery  shops  earn  from  $85  to  $95  per 
annum,  board  and  lodging  in  addition,  exclusively,  from  $2.35  to  $2.50 
per  week,  and  if  they  work  for  their  own  account  their  earnings  gen- 
erally double.  Female  dressmakers  earn  from  $21.40  to  $28.60  per 
month  without  board;  with  board  and  lodging,  $1.45  to  $2.15  per  week; 
if  they  work  for  their  customers  in  families  they  earn  $2.40  to  $2.90 
per  week;  board  and  luncheon  in  addition.  Girls  able  to  fit  and  repair 
costumes  earn  from  $238  to  $357  a  year  without  board,  and  first-class 
department  directrices  from  $400  to  $570  a  year. 

CommerciaL — The  employment  of  female  clerks  in  counting-rooms  is 
not  in  great  vogue  hereabouts ;  the  few  that  are  employed  in  subordinate 
positions  earn  from  $215  to  $290  a  year;  confidential  clerks  and  book- 
keepers, from  $290  to  $430  a  year ;  female  clerks  in  stores  and  shops 
earn  from  $90  to  $115  and  in  addition  2  per  cent,  on  their  sales,  or  from 
$175  to  $215  withoat  the  aforesaid  gratification;  female  apprentices  in 
stores  are  paid  from  $2.40  to  $4.80  per  month. 

Professional  and  personal, — ^This  includes  Government  ofi&cials  and 
clerks,  teachers,  artists,  chemists,  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers, 
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joumaliste,  laundresses,  &c.  As  far  as  my  iufarmation  reaches,  as  a 
general  thing,  no  ladies  are  employe^l  in  Government  offices  i:!  this 
city,  only  in  the  imperial  telegraph  odice  a  few  are  <«gaged.  These 
laciids  are  paid  from  (13.60  to  (15.60  a  month,  and  their  hours  of  labor 
are  nine  per  day.  In  the  lower  classes  in  the  elemeiitary  6clx)ols  there 
are  some  ladies  employed.  These  female  teachers  are  paid,  in  villages 
and  towns,  from  (180  to  (215  a  year,  and  in  addition  they  have  free 
lodging  at  their  disposal.  In  cities  these  female  teachers  begin  with  a 
salary  of  (215  to  (240  a  year,  and  their  salaries  are  gradually  raised  to 
^325  to  (360,  and  in  addition  7^  per  cent,  of  their  salary  is  granted  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  indemnification  for  rent.  In  ladies'  high  schools  and 
female  boarding  schools  these  teachers  begin  with  a  salary  from  (290 
to  (340,  which  is  successivel}'^  raised  to  (430,  with  7  J  per  cent,  indemnifi- 
cation for  rent  in  addition.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that 
male  as  well  as  female  teachers  are  exempt  from  municipal  taxes  and 
their  children  from  the  payment  of  the  tuition  fees. 

Laundresses  earn  from  48  to  60  cents  per  day,  and  their  number  is 
large,  especially  in  Blberfeld.  •« 

AgricHlture, — As  to  this  class  of  female  laborers  I  refer  to  table  for  the 
information  desired. 

Mining. — The  table  furnishes  all  the  information  obtainable  as  to  fe- 
males employed  in  mines. 

All  other  pursuits, — Under  this  heading  there  may  be  classified  all 
kinds  of  female  domestic  servants,  and  as  to  their  average  wages  I  refer 
to  the  table  annexed  below.  In  addition  to  the  regular  wages  these 
servants  receive  Christmas  presents  and  douceurs  on  the  occasion  of 
fairs  held  in  towns  and  cities,  amounting  to  from  (9  to  (15,  according  to 
their  respective  positions,  and,  besides,  some  gratuities  and  ''tippiugs" 
which  average  from  (4  to  $0  a  year.  JEvery  fortnight  they  are  gener- 
ally allowed  to  si)end  a  half-day  for  their  recreation,  and  on  Sunday 
mornings  or  Sunday  evenings  they  have  a  recess  of  a  few  hours  to  at- 
tend divine  service. 

The  employers  are  bound  by  legislative  enactments,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, to  furnish  medical  attendance  to  these  servants  for  the  period  of 
three  months.  The  employers  are,  however,  in  the  habit,  to  get  rid  of 
this  obligation,  of  paying  into  the  city  hospital  fund  a  contribution  of 
(1.25  to  (2  per  annum.  Id  cases  of  sickness  female  servants  thus  pro- 
vided for  are  admitted  into  the  city  hospital,  where  they  receive  their 
medical  attendance.  The  employers  are  obliged  to  give  notice  to 
female  servants  six  weeks  prior  to  a  calendar  quarter  to  quit  service,  if 
no  special  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  vice  versa.  As  a  rule, 
notice  to  quit  service  is  given  three  mouths  ahead.  Whenever  diffi- 
culties or  disagreements  arise  between  employers  and  servants,  and 
cannot  be  settled  amicably,  the  police  authorities  attempt  to  mediate 
and  intercede,  and  if  not  successful,  the  difficulties  are  adjusted  by 
regular  court  proceedings.  A  settlement  effected  by  the  police  authori- 
ties is,  by  virtue  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  highest  imperial  court  at 
Leipsic,  equal  to  our  United  States  Supreme  Court,  not  obligatory. 

Servant  girls  out  of  employment  generally  board  with  women  that 
make  it  a  business  to  hire  out  such  servant  girls,  and  they  have  to  pay 
those  women  for  board  and  lodging  from  (1.20  to  (1.6.7  per  week.  When- 
ever such  a  woman  finds  out  and  secures  a  place  for  a  servant  the  latter 
has  to  pay  72  cents  to  that  woman  for  her  services.  Such  women  are 
under  the  control  of  the  police  authorities,  and  have  to  procure  a 
license  for  their  calling.  This  is  required  in  the  interest  of  morality, 
as  in  former  times  some  of  these  female  agents  not  unfrequently  hired 
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ont  innocent  and  inexperienced  girls  for  purposes  of  prostitution.  This 
practice  is,  however,  still  secretly  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  vigilance 
of  the  police.  Tlie  moral  cbaracter  of  the  German  servant  girls  is  gen- 
erally good,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  the  factory  girls.  The  servant 
girls  are  usually  good-natured,  industrious,  faithful,  and  much  attached 
to  the  families  they  live  with. 

AYEBAGE  WAGES  PAID  TO  FEMALE  ADULTS. 

It  may  be  approximately  stated  that  the  minimum  wages  paid  to  fe- 
male adults  are  $1.45,  the  maximum  $1^.90,  and  the  average  92.17^  per 
week.  For  further  information  on  this  subject  I  refer  to  the  table 
below. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  females  em- 
ployed in  different  branches  in  this  consular  district : 


OoonpotioiM. 


Bookkeepers 

Gierke      

fiAleewomen 

Dreenmakers 

First-class  directresses 

Costumn-fltters « 

Spsmatresees 

Milltoere  

liilliDers'  apprentices 

Cravat-makem 

Principals  of  public  schoids. 

Teschers  of  pablso  schools. . 


Hoars  of 

labor 
per  day. 


Loweet. 


Teachers  for  handiwork 

Principal  nurses  in  public  children's 
homes.  ' 

if  arses  in  hospitals 

Telegraph  operators 

€k>Temesses ; 

Honsekeepera  

Cooks  , 

Chambermaids  

Servants  for  geneial  hoasework. . . 

LaondresAea 

l^arRO  girls   

Javenilo  servants 

Factory  girls 

Factors   

Cors*-t-makers 

Fa  ct  ors 

Qalll  girls 

Sealers 


9 
9 
13 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
0 


9 

12 
9 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
U 
11 
11 


$285  60 

214  20 

85  68 

100  40 

857  00 

238  00 

95  00 

85  80 

28  66 

85  80 

285  60 

190  40 


142  80 
101  Ou 

67  12 

142  80 

71  40 

71  40 

57  12 

49  98 

85  70 

67  12 

28  56 

23  80 

71  40 

166  60 

110  00 

166  60 

05  20 

95  20 


Highest 


$428  40 
285  60 
107  10 
238  00 
476  00 
357  00 
142  80 
95  00 
35  70 
142  80 
867  00 

285  60 


100  40  ' 
214  20 


Average. 


85  68 

178  50 

119  00 

100  00 

85  68 

71  40 

57  12 

85  68 

35  70 

28  66 

142  80 

190  40 

16G  60 

190  40 

142  80 

142  80 


1307  00 

249  90 

96  89 

214  20 

416  60 

297  60 

118  90 

90  40 

32  13 

114  30 

321  30 

288  00 


166  60 
202  10 

71  40 

160  65 

95  20 

85  70 

71  40 

60  09 

46  41 

71  40 

82  13 

26  18 

107  19 

178  50 

142  80 

178  60 

119  00 

119  00 


Bemarka. 


Free  board  and  lodginj^ 


Free  board  and  lodging 


Allowance  of  7)  per  cenk 
of  income  for  rent. 

Allowanctt  of  7^  per  cenk 
of  income  for  rvnt,  or 
fkeerent. 


Free  board  and  lodging; 

Free  board  and  lodging. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


HOUBS  OF  FEMAL.E  LABOB. 


In  compliance  with  the  imperial  statute  of  June  21, 1869,  manufact- 
urers are  not  jiermitted  to  employ  children  below  twelve  years  in  their 
factories,  and  when  they  are  about  to  employ  children  above  twelve 
years  notice  must  be  given  to  the  police  autborities  prior  to  their  em- 
ployment, and  employers  are  compelled  to  keep  a  list  of  all  their  juve- 
nile laborers  below  tlie  fourteenth  year,  and  all  children  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  are  only  to  be  engaged  under  the  condition  that  the  time 
of  labor  shall  not  exceed  six  hours  per  day,  so  that  these  juveniles  are 
enabled  to  receive  a  school  education  of  at  least  three  hours  a  day. 
Girls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  are  not  allowed  to  be  worked  more 
tiian  eight  hours  a  day.    The  girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen  and  also 
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those  from  fourteen  to  Bixteeu  years  are  entitled  to  a  recess  of  half  an 
hour  every  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Girls  over  sixteen  years  have  to 
work  the  normal  time,  that  is,  from  7  to  12  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  1^ 
to  8  in  the  afternoon.  To  insure  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations 
and  of  other  laws  ior  the  salety  and  protection  of  the  factoiy  opera- 
tives. Government  officials  and  the  local  police  are  charged  with  the 
ins[>ection,  from  time  to  time,  of  the'  various  establishments. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOY:£s. 

I  am  pained  to  say  that  this  side  of  the  question  forms  a  dark  spot 
on  female  labor  in  this  district.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  notice  that 
youug,inuocent  girls  almost  invariably  will  bestaitied  and  polluted  by 
the  foul  and  mischievous  surroundings  of  their  compauions,  and  in  a 
short  time  sink  down  to  their  level  of  immorality.  Generally  speaking, 
it  is  characteristic  with  bad  and  ill  disposed  persons  to  corrupt  their 
fellow-beings,  and  this  tendency  especially  appears  to  pervade  the  at- 
mosphere of  these  female  employes.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  has 
been  observed  time  and  again,  that  the  older  sister  employes  are  set- 
ting traps  for  their  innocent  partners  and  attempt  to  drag*  them  down 
to  their  low  standard  of  indecency  and  impropriety,  and  do  not  rest 
until  the  poor  victims  have  lost  their  shame  and  innocence  and  con- 
duct themselves  as  frivolously  and  lasciviously  as  the  older  compan- 
ions are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  If  parents  object  to  the  loose  manners 
of  such  girls,  it  happens  frequently  that  they  leave  the  parental  roof 
and  rent  rooms  in  low  boarding-houses  for  $1.20  to  $1.4.5  per  week, 
where  they  can  carry  on  as  they  j)lease.  Such  girls,  of  course,  do  not; 
think  of  saving  a  penny.  This  licentious  life  leads  them  not  unfre- 
qneutly  into  the  arms  of  prostitution.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  these  free  and  easy  going  girls  are  very  Qften  the  best  and  most 
reliable  workers,  and  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  there  exists  a  certain 
"point  dChonneur^  amongst  the  workingmen  to  marry  a  factory  girl 
whenever  the  fruit  of  their  carnal  intercourse  begins  to  be  visible,  and 
this  fact  explains  the  comparatively  early  marriages  between  the  male 
and  female  working  classes,  and  also  the  small  number  of  illegitimate 
births  amongst  these  classes.  By  legislative  acts  no  man  is  i>ermitted 
to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony  before  he  has  passed  the  twentieth 
year.  The  minister  of  justice  is,  however,  authorized  to  grant  dispen- 
sation in  certain  cases.  In  addition  to  that  the  law^  ])rescribes  that  the 
man  who  has  not  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  military  life,  that  is, 
vho  at  times  of  war  may  be  called  to  active  military  service,  has  to  give 
security  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  while  he  is  in  active  service, 
so  that  such  a  lamily  may  not  become  a  burden  to  the  community  dur- 
ing that  iKjriod.  In  the  past  year  about  eighty  young  men  in  Barmen, 
of  whom  two  thinls  were  below  the  nineteenth  year^  submitted  their 
application  for  a  dispensation  to  the  minister  of  justice,  but  only  four 
obtained  the  desired  dispensation. 

MEANS  FOB  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYES. 

To  the  honor  of  a  good  many  employers  it  must  be  stated  that  they 
make  commendable  efforts  tocouoteract  the  evil  influences  arising  from 
the  daily  intercourse  of  the  male  and  female  working  people  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  inasmuch  as  they  endeavor  to  keep  the  sexes  separated  in 
the  factories,  have  separate  water-closets,  and  to  prevent  all  unneces- 
sary conversation  between  the  two  sexes  during  the  hours  of  labor.    In 
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most  of  the  factories  the  offenders  against  these  regulations  are  sabject 
to  an  immediate  discharge.  And  the  proprietors  of  two  of  the  largest 
factories  in  Barmen  went  even  farther,  since  they  have  their  female  em- 
ployes, gratis,  educated  by  female  teachers,  after  the  hours  of  labor,  in 
female  handiwork,  in  reading  good  books,  and  in  teaching  them  the 
elements  of  the  household  affairs,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  their  duties 
when  they  themselves  are  about  to  establish  their  own  household.  In 
this  connection  the  fact  should  not  be  concealed  that  the  daughters  of 
these  proprietors  devote  their  time  to  this  laudable  undertaking,  and 
the  results  of  this  Samaritlin  work  have  been  very  gratifying  and  en- 
couraging. Many  girls  have  been  kept  on  the  path  of  virtue,  and  many 
have  become  good  and  reliable  wives  and  conscientious  mothers,  and 
many  a  fallen  girl  has  been  restored  to  society. 

At  this  juncture  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  trade  and  indus- 
trial schools  for  young  women  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Hamburg,  Leipsic, 
Nuremburg,  Stuttgart,  and  Darmstadt.  These  schools  are  especially 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  young  women  for  clerical  work  and  book- 
keeping. 

SAFETY  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOY:fiS. 

Manufacturers  are  enjoined  to  put  up  the  most  suitable  safeguards 
and  the  most  approved  safety  appliances  in  their  factories,  and  especially 
to  provide  for  an  easy  egress.  The  doors  in  the  factories  must  be  wide 
and  open  to  the  outside,  and  there  must  be  some  extra  doors,  to  be  used 
in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers.  Every  hoist  and  the  engine-house  must 
be  securely  fenced,  and  the  fencing  must  be  constantly  retained  in  good 
order. 

SANITABY  MEASURES  AND  OABE   OF  SICK  AND  DISABLED. 

Factories  must  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  healthy  state,  the  rooms  must 
be  spacious  and  well  ventilated  and  not  overcrowded,  and,  if  possible, 
separated  from  those  of  the  male  operatives.  Female  as  well  as  male 
operatives  have  to  join  the  aid  society  of  the  factory  in  which  they  are 
employed,  if  there  exists  one.  To  these  funds  employers  as  weU  as 
employes  have  to  contribute  about  equal  rates.  In  case  of  sickness  such 
an  employ^  is  entitled  to  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  a  small  percentage 
of  the  semi- weekly  wages.  If  there  does  not  exist  a  factory  fund,  the 
operatives  are  bound  to  make  contributions  either  to  a  municipal  deposit 
fund  for  sick  or  to  a  deposit  fund  under  the  control  of  a  workingmen's 
union.  The  contributions  to  these  funds  amount  to  about  15  cents  per 
month  for  each  person.  The  provisions  of  the  liability  law  are  appli- 
cable likewise  to  female  operatives. 

COMPETITION  OF  FEMALE  WITH  MALE  LABOR. 

Wages  for  females  have  but  slightly  declined  during  the  last  five  years, 
while  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  have  perceptibly  decreased. 
The  employment  of  women  presses  rather  heavily  on  the  male  labor  and 
consequently  on  the  wages  of  men.  In  most  of  the  factories  the  male 
lace  and  braid  makers  have  been  recently  replaced  by  women,  and  only 
themaster  mechanics  retained.  Female  labor  being  considerably  cheaper 
than  male  labor,  manufacturers  find  it  to  their  interest  to  employ  females 
wherever  their  strength  is  sufficient  to  perform  a  certain  task,  and  male 
laborers  are  gradually  driven  away  from  the  lighter  and  easier  jobs  and 
are  forced  to  remain  temporarily  idle. 
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EDUOATION,  ETO. 

It  may  hardly  be  expected  that  women  employed  in  factories  should 
feel  much  inclined  to  improve  their  school  education.  Their  children 
have  to  attend  the  elementary  schools  until  they  have  passed  the  four- 
teenth year,  when  they  are  either  given  out  as  apprentices  or  have  to 
follow  their  parents  to  the  workshop.  That  the  information  of  these 
people  is  rather  limited  and  that  these  hard* worked  and  poorly-fed  per- 
sons are  not  much  given  to  studies,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

As  a  rule^  husband  and  wife  continue  their  wonted  employment  after 
marriage,  so  that  not  much  time  can  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  their 
children.  As  several  families  usually  are  living  in  the  same  house,  the 
children  of  these  laboring  people  very  frequently  are  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  an  elderly  woman  who  keeps  a  kind  of  children's  nursery 
and  receives  for  her  services  a  small  remuneration.  To  be  sure,  this 
nursing  is  very  primitive  and  rather  deficient.  The  mortality  amongst 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  is  consequently  very  large,  as  under 
the  surrounding  circumstances  a  better  nursing  of  these  babies  can 
hardly  be  provided  for.  This  mortality  list  averages  from  30  to  40  i>er 
cent,  in  Barmen.  ^Mothers  employed  in  factories  nurse  their  babies  but 
for  a  short  time,  as,  by  law,  any  woman  is  permitted  to  take  up  her  work 
again  four  weeks  after  her  confinement.  There  are  some  mothers  who 
nurse  their  babies  for  a  few  months  longer,  which  can,  however,  be  done 
only  during  the  dinner  hour  and  in  the  evening  upon  their  return  from 
the  shop. 

It  is  but  a  natural  effect  of  this  deficient  home-training  that  the  work- 
ing classes  ftimish  an  unusually  large  quota  of  boys  and  girls  for  the 
reform  schools  and  houses  of  correction. 

WOLFGANG  SCHOEIJ^LE, 

OonsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barmen^  June  17, 1884. 


I.  General  Trades. 


Wages  paid  per  week  in  Barmen, 


Ocoapatkwu. 

Hours. 
68 

eo 

06 
66 
66 

66 
66 

66 

66 

66 
66 

60 
84 
72 
66 
68 
63 
66 
M 
66 

Lowest. 

Highest 

1 

1 

;  Ayenge. 

BUILDOia  TEAOBB. 

1^rickl*ycn  »w4  idmoiib 

13  00 

2  60 

a  08 

285 

3  92 
8  00 
882 
3  67 

8  88 
8  67 
296 
8  57 

3  57 

4  76 
883 
8  67 
8  57 
809 
857 
8  67 

$4  28 
8  80 
8  80 

3  33 
596 

4  28 
428 
4  28 

428 

4  28 
850 
600 

5  71 
5  71 
428 
428 
428 
4  28 
446 
428 

1 

$3  64 

Trndflrt  #ihI  hud-oMiiAn ... 

3  20 

PlMtaren 

8  45 

Tendwn 

8  09 

Rflofen  aiMl  dAtort 

4  94 

Plombora 

Carpentiert 

868 
3  80 

OM-fltten 

8  98 

Bakcn 

8  81 

RliMkaiBittks 

8  96 

Strilwn 

KookMnd«n 

3  23 
429 

RrifiknakftTi x . .  .     .... 

4  61 

Brewen 

6  28 

Botchers 

8  80 

BrAM-ftmndtov . 

8  96 

CftMnec-BAken 

8  98 

ConfMUoiMrt. ...    .x...... 

8  68 

Cifl^-auikan ^^ 

4  9f 

Comn 

8» 
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Wageg  paid  per  week  in  Barmen — ContiDued. 


Occnpfttion. 


Otiikb  TBADB0— Continued. 

Cntlcrs 

Dintiller» 

Drivers,  draymen,  teamsters,  &o 

Dy6^"8    - 

En;:ravers 

Farriers 

Ganleiiers 

Hatt*r« 

Horsosboers 

Jciivclers.         

Laborers,  porters,  &o 

Lithoj^rapbers 

Millwiipbts 

Ifailmnkcrs 

LockHmiths  

lilacbin{'«ts 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telepi-anh  operators  (revisers) 

TinHmiins..i* 

Barbers 

Hairdressers 

Cbimuoy-sweeps 

Paint^irs 

Bloacbers 

Mecbaoics. 

Weavers  (oatslde  of  mills) 

Printers 


Hoars. 


68 

eo 

72 
66 
6U 
63 
66 
63 
66 
60 
72 
60 
72 
66 
63 
63 
66 
66 
72 
60 
66 
78 
70 
66 
66 
72 
60 
72 
60 


Lowest 


$3  80 
4  09 
8  57 
8  80 
4  2K 
8  57 
8  57 
8  57 
8  80 
4  05 
3  00 


4  28 
3  57 

3  57 
8  KO 

4  28 
3  09 


3 
3 
5 


80 
57 
00 
8  57 
8  57 

3  90 

4  01 
8  57 


28 
28 
28 
28 


Highest 


$4 
7 
4 
5 
5 


90 
14 
28 
00 
70 


5  00 


4 

4 
4 
5 
8 
5 
4 
4 
5 
5 
4 
4 
5 


76 
76 
28 
23 
70 
71 
76 
76 
00 
71 
28 
76 
00 


8  00 


76 
76 
71 
00 
50 
14 

8  r)6 

5  71 

6  71 


Averag*. 


t4  4« 

6  07 
8  92 

6  40 

09 
29 
17 
17 
64 
64 
3  40 

5  00 
17 
17 
46 
09 

3  60 

3  78 

4  29 

6  50 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 
4 


17 
17 
81 
52 
54 
6  71 
6  42 

5  00 

6  00 


Rate$  of  vmgee  paid  per  week  in  the  different  provinces  and  etaies  in  the  German  Empire  in 

1882. 


Province  or  atate. 


Silesia 

Brandenburg 

Pofen 

Tfaurin<;ian  states 

Pomerania     — \ 

Eiuidom  of  Saxony 

Went  i^mssia 

East  Prussia 

Province  of  Saxony  — 
Meek  Icnbnrg-Sch  werin 

Brunswick 

Hanover 

Anbalt 

Archdukedom  Hesse... 

Bavaria 

HesHA-Naasaa 

Wnrtemberg , 

Baden 

Rhenish  province 

Schl(;8^vi?-HoLBtein .... 

Westphalia 

Hanseatic  cities 

Alsace  Lorraine 

German  Empire 


Bnildlng 
trade. 


$3  21 
3  66 
8  66 
3  80 

3  64 
8  82 

4  17 
4  64 
8  91 
4  19 
8  93 
4  24 
8  t<6 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
6 
4 


12 
64 
05 
43 
52 
48 
83 
56 
24 
36 
12 


Retail 
tiade. 


$2  48 
2  62 
2  90 

2  6< 

3  00 
2  84 


8  09 
2  95 
90 
14 
09 


2 
3 

2 


3  28 


3  33 
3  3H 
3  33 
3  47 
8  56 
56 
45 
8  77 

3  80 

4  48 
8  11 


3 
3 


Mannfaot- 
nring. 


12  64 

2  76 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 


76 
85 
00 
92 
85 
86 
11 
09 
21 
3  09 
8  21 
3  45 
3  09 
3  57 
3  47 
3  58 

3  56 
8  45 
8  92 
8  76 

4  36 
8  26 


Tenders 

and 
laborers. 


$1  45 
2  16 

1  99 

2  95 
2  24 
2  46 
2  07 

1  71 

2  40 
2  40 
2  47 
2  52 
2  52 
2  50 
2  45 
2  6! 
2  86 
285 
2  80 
2  97 
2  85 
8  76 
8  38 
842 


Average. 


$2  42 

2  80 


83 

00 


2  06 
8  01 
8  (3 
807 

3  00 
8  14 
3  10 
3  21 
8  10 
8  37 
8  89 

3  30 
8  66 
8  63 
860 
8  68 
8  77 

4  14 
488 
S2S 
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II.  Faotories,  hills,  &0. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  66  koure  infacioriee  or  mille  in  Barmen, 


Oocapatioiui. 


WrsTers  of  braids 

Weavei-sof  luces 

Wen  vera  of  triramiDjn 

We^ vem  of  fancy  artiden 

Foienian  of  t hone  braochea 

LiMter-yarn  luakera 

Foi(*iuan   

Dyrra  of  turkey  red  and  piece  yam 

Foi  enian 

Bleacht'tH  of  cotton  yam  (72  boun) . 

Foreman 

Apprentice 

D.vem  of  cotton  yam  (bUck ) 

Dyeia  of  cott<in  yarn  (colored) 

Pyentuf  Milkgooda 

Foreman    

Apprentiee 


Lowest 

Hlgbeat 

$3  80 

$5  70 

8  57 

5  70 

3  80 

5  70 

4  00 

523 

6  42 

8  57 

8  57 

4  76 

6  42 

7  60 

4  00 

5  00 

7  20 

10  UO 

4  28 

7  14 

6  50 

10  70 

1  42 

3  60 

8  57 

4  28 

4  28 

500 

4  28 

5  71 

7  20 

10  00 

1  00 

3  14 

Avetngp, 


4 
4 
4 
7 
4 
7 
4 


75 
64 

75 
63 
50 
17 
01 
50 
8  9» 

5  71 
8  60 
1  96 
8  03 
4  64 

6  00 
8  60 
1  57 


III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

JVagee  paid  per  week  infoundriee,  mackine-ehope,  and  iron  works  in  Barmen, 


Oooupfttiona. 

Hoars. 

Lowest 

Higbest 

Arerageu 

Iffacbialiita 

63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
68 
63 
63 
63 
68 
54 
54 
54 
54 
66 
66 
48 

•4  28 
8  57 
8  67 
880 
8  38 
390 
290 
428 
8  10 
500 

6  71 

7  14 
11  42 
17  85 

7  14 

386 

428 

34  00 

|6n 
4  76 
4  76 
4  76 
428 
400 

4  00 

5  71 

4  04 

7  14 

8  57 
1143 
34  06 
40  06 
11  43 

8  57 

5  71 
60  00 

86  00 

Lock^niitba ..•.......•••...... 

4  17 

Bl  <Tkiiniitha  ..<... ....i........  .u^..  ..^. ........  ** 

4  17 

Tnmert 

4  28 

PliiD«*ra •............•• 

8  81 

Drillers 

8  45 

Oihrr  machine  laborwi 

8  45 

]I<Hlel*ro*k«rs 

5  00 

8crikera 

8  57 

]f«>«b«nlc« 

•  07 

Forrman         ......  .....^  4.**.     ......^^^.^.^^^^a^^^.^a w.. 

7  14 

Clrrk 

8  38 

iroDfidentlal  elerk 

17  71 

Xagineers , 

28  08 

Drawers , 

7  14 

Pisrters 

8  21 

Tlremaii .x...., 

0  00 

PinctorofettabllivhBeBt 

48  OO 

V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Waffee  paid  in  mines  and  mining  in  Barmen, 


Ocenpatioiis. 


DIroetor* _ 

MnitiattT* do .... 

Principal  Inspector* do  .... 

Insnectors do  .... 

Colliers,  undergroQiid per  month, 

Bmcli  work 4o 

Hewer, flnt  clsas do  .... 

H«»wer,  second  class do  .... 

Pllera do .... 

Day  laborers do  .... 

Boys do .... 

Oas  and  water  Altera do  .... 

Foreman do ... 

Carnentera do ... 

Locksmiths do  ... 


Bonn' 

£»r  I 
y.  I 


Lowest 


7 

$1,180  00 

7 

800  00 

8 

642  60 

8 

880  80 

8 

28  56 

8 

28  56 

8 

21  42 

8 

17  85 

8 

14  28 

12 

12  85 

10 

5  71 

13 

17  00 

12 

31  43 

IS 

17  00 

12 

16  66 

*  Frse  rant  ftael,  and  light 


$1,600  00 

1,600  00 

800  00 

571  20 

83  18 

88  13 

88  56 

31  43 

17  85 

14  28 

8  62 

21  42 

80  00 

21  40 

21  18 


•1, 


8U0  60 

731  80 

476  60 

80  86 

80  85 

34  00 
18  64 
18  07 
18  57 

763 
18  21 

35  71 
18  30 
18  83 
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Wage$paid  in  mine$  and  mining  in  Barmen — Continaed. 


OoonpaUon. 


BlAcksmitha p«r  month. 

Tinsmiths do  ... 

Coal  measurer  (overseer) do  ... 

Assistants do  ... 

Wagoners do ... 

In  Isod,  ors,  and  tUvtr  miiuv. 

Women do ... 

Book-keeper do  ... 

Clerk do  ... 


Hoars 
£y. 


12  . 

12 

10 

10 

12 


12 

8 

8 


Lowest. 


$16  06 
17  00 
28  66 
17  85 
11  90 


8  56 

85  70 
28  66 


Highest 


$21  18 
21  40 
85  70 
21  42 
17  00 


10  71 
50  00 
85  70 


$18  92 
18  20 
82  18 

18  64 


8  64 
42  85 
32  18 


VI.  Eailwat  employes. 

Wage$  on  ttreet  railroada  in  Barmen. 


Oeonpations. 


Director' perannnm.. 

Cashier* per  month.. 

Suble  boss* do — 

Book-keepers* per  day.. 

Controllers do — 

Conduotors do.... 

Drivers do.... 

Hostlers do — 

Stable  boy .do — 


Hours 
per  day. 

Lowest 

1 
Highest ' 

7 

$1,285  20 
40  00 

10 

$50  00 

10 

40  00 

50  00 

10 

95 

1  10 

12 

05 

1  10 

14 

72 

77 

14 

72 

77 

14 

59 

68 

14 

50 

59 

$1,285  20 
45  00 
45  00 

1 
1 


08 


75 
75 
64 
55 


*  Bent  ftielf  >nd  Ught  free. 

Wages  paid  to  raiZtray  empleyA  (those  engaged  about  stationif  aa  well  ae  thoee  engaged  on 
the  enginee  and  care,  linemenf  railroad  laborerSy  ^*c.)  in  Barmen. 


Occupations. 


Station  inspectors* perannnm.. 

AMistants  do.... 

Track  inspectors* .' do... 

Assistants do — 

Cashiers do — 

Tele^rajih  operators do... 

AHsistants do... 

Clerks do.... 

Superintendents  of  transportation do. . . 

Assistants do — 

Clerks do... 

Weigh-mast<ers do — 

Train-leaders do — 

Enj^ine-drivers do.... 

Stokers do — 

Conductors do.... 

Brakemen • do — 

Bnggage-niasters do.... 

Giini;-nia6ters do — 

Car  recorders do — 

Switchmen do.... 

Track  watchmen do — 

Pollers,  passenger  and  freight do — 

Sliunters do — 

Station  la\M)rer8 do — 

Coal  heaveiH • do — 

Xigbt  watchmen • do — 

Car  cleaners do... 

Shop  workmen. 

Factors «-..do — 

Foremen per  month  . 

Hachinists per  day.. 


Hours 

of 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

labor. 

P-rdg,. 

$571  00 

$714  00 

643  60 

12 

S57  00 

476  00 

416  50 

12 

357  00 

500  00 

428  50 

12 

214  20 

357  00 

285  60 

12 

428  40 

642  60 

535  60 

12 

265  60 

32180 

298  45 

12 

178  50 

214  20 

196  35 

12 

178  50 

214  20 

106  35 

9 

571  00 

714  00 

642  50 

9 

357  00 

476  00 

416  50 

9 

286  60 

357  00 

321  00 

10 

285  60 

821  30 

803  45 

12 

285  60 

321  30 

803  45 

12 

428  40 

571  20 

499  80 

12 

178  50 

285  60 

282  05 

12 

178  50 

214  20 

196  35 

12 

166  60 

190  40 

178  50 

12 

238  00 

285  60 

261  80 

12 

214  00 

261  80 

237  90 

12 

142  80 

178  50 

160  66 

12 

190  40 

261  80 

226  10 

12 

142  80 

178  50 

160  66 

12 

178  50 

214  20 

196  85 

12 

142  80 

178  50 

160  65 

12 

142  80 

178  50 

100  65 

12 

142  80 

178  50 

160  65 

12 

142  80 

178  80 

160  65 

12 

142  80 

178  50  1 

160  65 

54 

499  80 

714  00 

556  90 

60 

27  00 

82  13 

29  57 

63 

3  00  , 

400 

3  50 
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Wage$p»id  to  railwajf  emptoy^B,  ^c. — Continaed. 


Occupations. 


Shop  «0orAm«i»— GoDtinncd. 

Itlu per  day.. 

TniBcn do... 

Cablnet-maken do... 

Carpenters do... 

WbeelwrlffbU do... 

Blacksmitba do... 

Striker*       do... 

Carrera  and  gilders do... 

Drillers do... 

Tinsmiths do... 

Saddlers  and  apholstera do  .. 

Tailors do... 

Coppersmiths do... 

Gas  and  water  flttets do... 

Shop  clerks do... 

Tenders do... 

Tender  OTerseer do... 

Planers do... 

Painters do... 

Vamishers do... 

Hammer  drlTers do... 

Stokers do... 

Knjcravers do... 

Riveters do... 

Mechanician do... 

Hachine  workers do... 

Grinders do... 

Steam-crane  drivers do... 


Hours 

;     of 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Averagn. 

labor. 

63 

$2  60 

$4  00 

$3  80 

63 

3  00 

4  00 

850 

68 

3  10 

4  00 

8  56 

63 

800 

400 

8  50 

63 

8  CO 

4  00 

8  50 

63 

3  10 

400 

3  56 

63 

260 

8  33 

809 

63 
63 

320 

2  38 

428 
3  10 

8  74 

63 

800 

4  00 

8  50 

68 

3  00 

4  00 

8  50 

63 

2  85 

8  67 

8  22 

63 

8  00 

8  57 

829 

63 

8  00 

400 

8  50 

63 

4  28 

5  70 

4  09 

63 

2  38 

8  10 

2  74 

63 

8  00 

4  00 

3  50 

63 

238 

8  00 

269 

63 

8  00 

400 

3  50 

.<          63 

3  00 

400 

850 

.!          63 

3  80 

428 

4  04 

66 

8  57 

428 

3  93 

63 

3  57 

4  52 

4  05 

63 
63 

285 
8  57 

3  67 

4  52 

405 

63 

2  38 

8  57 

8  21 

63 

300 

8  57 

329 

66 

400 

4  50 

425 

*  Bent,  ftiel,  and  light  tn^ 

KOTB.~In  addition  to  their  legnlar  salary,  train-leaders  and  engine-drivers  receive  at  the  end  of  each 
mcntb  2|  cents  for  each  German  mile  made ;  condactors  and  baggage-masters  2  cents,  and  stokers  and 
bmkemen  1|  cents. 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 


Wage9  paid  per  ammm  «»  $tore$  and  shops  in  Barmen. 


Ooonpations. 


Whol$$aU  and  rsteil  tlotkinff  and  drua  atorst. 


Bookkeeper. 

Cashier 

Saleameo . . . 
fialcawomen 
Apprentice . 
Porters 


WkoUsOU  and  retaU  dry  goods  storss. 


Bookkeeper 

Caahier 

Salesmen 

Saleswomen 

PoHer 

Warehouse  clerk 


Orosery  ttores^  rtiaU. 


Salesmen — 
Saleswomen 
Porters 


WhoUsalB  stona. 


CorreNpondent 

Cottfldentinl  «Ierk 
Travrling  agent.. 

Bookkeeper 

Clerks 

Porter 


10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 


13 
18 
18 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


I 


9367  00 
357  00 
238  00 
190  40 
85  70 
166  60 


350  00 
357  00 
214  00 
142  80 
166  60 
285  60 


71  40 
57  12 
42  84 


528  16 
571  20 
571  20 

428  00 
285  60 
190  40 


$500  00 
500  00 
428  40 
285  60 
71  40 
190  40 


500  00 
500  00 
428  40 
238  00 
214  00 
857  00 


119  00 
85  68 


714  00 

8.*^  80 
714  00 
Vl  20 
476  00 
238  00 


68  06  I 


$428  50 
428  50 
833  10 
238  00 
52  55 
178  50 


425  00 
428  50 
321  20 
100  40 
190  30 
321  30 


*06  20 
*71  40 
•55  45 


621  08 
714  00 
642  60 
499  60 
380  80 
214  20 


*And  free  board  and  lodging. 
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X.  Household  wages. 

WofftB  paid  per  fear  to  houeekold  tervants  (foume  and  ciHet)  in  Barmen  (including  hoard 

and  lodging). 


OccupatloD*. 


Cooks: 

Male ; 

Female 

Chambermaids 

BousokeepeiB 

Frmale  scrvaata  for  general  honsework 

Ctiaehmen 

Gardeoers 

Wasbwomen  (lansdressea) 

Porters 

IxonlDg-womeiii 


Lowest.  ,  Highest   Aveniga. 


$178  60 
71  40 
42  84 
67 

'  30 
71 
71 
4i 


12 
04 
40 
40 
84 


42  84 
42  84 


ri85  GO 

110  UO 

67  V> 

85  C8 

47  CO 

100  UO 

110  00 

KS  M 

107  10 

85  68 

8232  05 
tf5  20 
49  08 
71  40 
30  27 
83  70 
06  20 
64  26 
74  97 
64  26 


Wagei  paid  per  month  in  hotels  in  Barmen. 
[Inclnding  board  and  lodging.] 


Oeeapations. 


Chief  waiter 

Waiter.... 

Book-keeper 

Cashier .. 

Doorkeeper  (ezolnalTe  of  board  and  lodging) 

Mole  cook   

Femslecook 

Coach-driTer , 

Porter.        ... 

fierrants  (female) 


Weekly 

hours 

Lowest 

Highest 

of  labor. 

70 
84 
60 
60 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 


823  80 

857  12 

11  28 

17  85 

17  85 

23  M) 

20  00 

85  70 

20  00 

5(1  00 

17  85 

88  80 

12  00 

20  00 

7  14 

15  00 

10  00 

18  00 

8  67 

800 

AversgaL 


840  46 
16  Iff 
20  83 

27  86 
35  00 

28  83 
16  00 
11  07 
14  00 

67» 


XI.  AaRIGULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wage»  paid  per  year  to  agriouUwral  laborers  and  household  (eountrg)  serranta  in  Barmen^ 

vith  hoard  and  lodging. 


Ooenpattooa. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Averaga^ 

Tnapeotor • ••• ••• >■>. 

8838  60 
880  80 
428  40 
88  68 
71  40 
67  13 
67  13 
43  84 
28  66 
3143 

43  84 
28  80 
60  31 
67  13 
67  13 

8866  80 

628  60 

714  00 

166  60 

107  10 

06  30 

86  20 

60  00 

86  70 

28  66 

67  12 
86  70 
71  40 
06  20 
06  30 

8080  36 

Adninietratoir  ..........••.••■■•.••>■..•■■.■.•••■■..• 

4S2  36 

Treaaarer ..■••.• 

671  26 

Overseer  .••..•.•.••••••••••■•••••.«•■•••«.•■••■■•••••.••■■■■••••■••.... 

136  14 

BhoDhord ............••...•......••••.....•..••••.......• 

88  86 

Oanlener.. ...........•.•.•....•••■•.••••••.•.■•••••• •••••.>..■ 

76  16 

Coaehman 

76  16 

Cook,  female ••...•...•..••••.••..•.••••••.....•.....•..>.. 

46  43 

Chambermaid  ......  ..•.•....•..........•••.....••••.•....... 

83  18 

Servant  airla 

34  86 

Farm  handa : 

Mala  

49  86 

Female 

10  76 

Day  Itt borers ..••••• 

60  81 

Carpenter «...•..•.•....•.•....  ..•.••...••...•.. 

76  16 

Blaoksmith .».,.. 

76  16 
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XII,  Xllly  XIV.    MUNIOIPAL.  AND  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYl^. 
Wdffm  per  aniitMi  paid  gifvemmemi  and  mmnMpal  offioen  in  Barmen, 


Ooeupfttloiit. 


Boon 
perdAy. 


1.  OoTsnocnr  omcBts. 
Dietriet  court 


Chief  Jadge 

Judges 

Cletka 

AMisunta  . 
Copvtsts ... 

Jaoitor , 

MeMengen 


Jad 


Director 

Principal  overseer  . . 

Ovviaeers 

6tatioubooss  keeper 

Jail  pbysician 

Jail  minister 

Clerks 


Ousfomt  and  (OMf . 


Director 

Chief  inspector 

Tieasnrer 

Inspoctort 

Auditors 

Reocirers 

Clerks 

Officers  of  the 


CQstoms  and 


Teltgrapk  oJUm. 


Director 

Chirf  clerk 

Clerk 

Principal  telegrsph  operators. 

Telegraph  operators 

*SoperTiH>r  of  telflgraph  ap- 
paratus. 

Depotlea 

Laborers   


DIroeior. 


Chief  Clark  (eashior) 
Clerks 


FsatagoBl , 

Clerk 

Diapateh  agsBla , 

Poatmea  (lettar-eaRteirs) 
PoaUlUoa 


9.  MmnCfPAL  OWWKMMO, 


City  clerk. 
Clerks 


Anditcr 

Cl«rk*s  assistants 

CopyiaU 

Treasorer , 

Beitiatrar,  pnhUo . 


8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
10 
10 


0 
10 
12 
12 
to  4 
to4 
10 


6 
6 
6 
to  7 
8 
10 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


8 
10 


8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

10 
10 
10 
10 

11 
11 
u 


8to9 
8  too 
8  too 
8  too 
8to  0 
8  too 
8  too 
8  to  0 
8  too 


$1,428  00 
052  00 
671  00 
857  00 
142  80 
238  00 
314  00 


586  00 
its  40 
1!14  20 
214  20 
700  00 
642  60 
821 


Loweal 


36 


1,428  00 
1,  li'O  00 
1,100  00 
714  OU 
714  00 
857  00 
321  80 
214  20 


671  20 
470  00 
3F0  80 
880  80 
250  00 
880  80 

171  86 
142  80 


1,190  00 
1,071  00 
714  00 
476  00 
428  40 
238  00 
428  40 
821  80 
102  78 
102  78 
143  80 
142  80 


2.866  00 
1,786  00 
836  80 
628  00 
428  40 
428  40 
867  00 
238  00 
714  00 
714  00 
830  00 


Highsai. 

ATenga. 

$2.000  00 

11,714  00 

1.428  00 

1,190  00 

820  00 

606  60 

600  00 

428  60 

100  40 

166  60 

286  00 

261  50 

82186 

287  68 

062  00 

904  00 

600  00 

404  00 

800  00 

257  10 

280  00 

247  10 

856  00 

778  00 

856  00 

740  30 

671  00 

446  18 

2, 142  00 

1,785  00 

1.660  00 

1, 428  00 

2,42H  (0 

1,300  00 

1,  100  00 

052  00 

1,100  00 

052  00 

856  80 

606  90 

600  90 

465  00 

321  80 

267  75 

1,071  00 

821  10 

876  80 

676  40 

714  00 

647  40 

671  20 

476  00 

857  00 

803  50 

67120 

476  00 

250  00 

210  68 

17186 

197  06 

2,000  00 

1,606  00 

1,428  00 

1,249  60 

959  00 

888  00 

714  00 

606  00 

499  80 

460  10 

867  00 

297  60 

600  00 

464  SO 

857  00 

830  16 

857  00 

274  89 

857  00 

274  89 

190  40 

166  00 

166  00 

164  70 

8,000  00 

2.92i00 

2,000  00 

^SS" 

1,000  00 

928  40 

714  00 

618  80 

571  20 

499  80 

671  20 

499  80 

428  40 

892  70 

830  00 

284  00 

062  00 

833  00 

962  00 

833  00 

600  00 

416  00 

Other  alio 


Free  root* 


Free  rent. 
Da 


Do. 


Free  rent. 

Do. 

Do. 
For  rent,  $102.8L 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
For  rent,  $67.12. 


Froerenl 

For  rent,  $168.82 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
For  rentk  $85.68. 

Do. 

Da 
Ftomit,  $18.84. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 


Beat,  AmI,  aDd  light  fkMb 


*  When  iaipaotliig  the  lines  he  is  allowed  $1.42  per  day  in  addithm  to  hla  regvlar  aalary. 
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Wages  paid  per  animm,  gavemmeni  and  municipal  offices  in  Barmen — Continued. 


Occapation. 


2.  MuHiCiPAL  OFPiCBRfr— Con- 
tinaed. 

Dtpartment  ofjM>liee. 


Saperintendent. . . 
CominisfiioDers ... 

Serfreantft 

Clerks 

Statistician 

Clerk's  aaaistants 
So  pemamerariea . 

Copyists 

Market -master . . . 

Forester 

Field  guard 

Hight  sergeant 


Night  watchmen... 
Keserve  wat4:bmen. 

Policemen 

Jailer 


City  architect 

City  assistants 

City  surveyor 

Auditor  of  public  works 

Drawing  clerks 

Bookkeeper 

Clerks 


City  toater-vforkt. 


Director 

Clerk 

Superintendent  of 


PwnpetaUon, 


Factor 

Foreman... 
Pipe-fltten 
Laborers... 


OU^ 


Director 

Overseer , 

Foremen 

Pipe-flttera 

Laborers 

Clerka 

Stokers 

Inspectors  of  gasometer . 
Laborers  in  pnblio  parks. 

Overseer 

Dog^atchers 


Oymnatium  and  rtal  eehooU. 


Directors  . 
Principals. 
Teachers.. 
Asuistants 
Janitor  . . . 


High  tehooU  for  ladiet. 


Director* 

Principals 

Female  teachers 

Female  teachers  of  handiwork 

Trads  »ehooL 


8  to  9 

8  to  9 

8  to  9 

8  to  9 

8  to  0 

8  to  9 

8  to  9 

8  to  9 

10 

10 

10 

0 

9 

9 

10 

12 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


8 
8 
8 


10 
10 
10 
11 


8 
10 
10 
10 
11 

0 
11 
10 
12 
12 
12 


6 

6 

6  to7 

6 

12 


6to 


6 
6 

7 


Director 6 

Principal 6 

Teachers '  6  to  7 

Assistants I  0  to  7 


Lowest.     Highest 


Average. 


$952  00 

499  80 
3r)7  00 

500  00 
500  00 
357  00 
357  00 
178  50 
357  00 
357  00 
2S:^  00 
2:i8  00 

171  36 
142  80 
261  80 
190  40 

1,428  00 
428  40 
671  20 
3.-)7  00 
285  60 
500  00 
285  60 


714  00 
600  00 
357  00 


285  60 
238  00 
178  60 
110  00 


714  00 
357  00 
285  60 
178  50 
119  00 
297  00 
190  40 
321  80 
119  00 
238  00 
166  60 


1,190  00 
714  00 
449  80 
857  00 
178  50 


1,071  00 
714  00 
285  00 
14U  80 


1,071  00 

714  00 
428  40 
285  GO 


20 
20 


$1,100  00 
714  00 
428  40 
571 
571 
600  00 
428  40 
328  00 
428  40 
476  00 
357  (10 
363  30 

171  36 
142  80 
363  30 
238  OO 

1, 78.-.  00 
571  20 
a56  80 
620  00 
367  00 
714  00 
600  00 


1,000  00 
714  00 
476  00 


867  00 
285  60 
238  00 
178  50 


1,000  00 
476  00 
867  00 
288  00 
178  60 
476  00 
285  60 
476  00 
106  60 
285  60 
238  00 


1,666  00 

1,071  00 

714  00 

600  00 

238  00 


1,498  00 
9:)2  00 
428  40 
202  30 


1,428  00 
952  00 
m2  60 
428  40 


$1, 071  00 
556  90 
392  70 
535  60 
635  60 
428  50 
392  70 
208  25 
392  70 
416  50 
321  00 
300  65 

171  36 
142  80 
312  55 
214  20 

1,606  60 
499  80 
714  00 
438  50 
321  80 
607  00 
892  80 


867  00 
607  00 
416  60 


821  80 
261  80 
208  26 
148  76 


867  00 
416  60 
821  30 
808  26 
148  76 
886  60 
238  00 
806  66 
142  80 
261  80 
202  00 


1, 428  00 
892  60 
606  00 
428  60 
208  26 


1.249  60 
833  00 
357  00 
172  56 


1.249  60 
833  00 
530  50 
357  00 


Other  aUowanoeB. 


For  uniform,  per  annum,  $42.84. 
Do. 
Do. 
;  For  uniform,  per  annnm,  $35.70. 


For   his  nniform,   $28.56  per 
annum. 


Do. 
For   his   nniform,  $28.56  p«r 
annum,  and  r«it  free. 


Free  rent^  toAt  aadUi^l, 
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Wages  paid  per  afinum,  government  and  municipal  officers  in  Barmen — Continaed. 


Occapation. 


2.  MumciPiL  Offickbs— €on- 
tiDae<l. 

Public  tehooU. 


DiBtrirt  inspector 
Local  inspector .. 
Principals: 

Male 


Female. 

Teachers: 
Male... 


Female 

PubUe  ehildren''»  honu. 


Pemale  principals. 
Citj  vaccinators .. 


Pawn-houM, 


Superintendent 

Appraiser 

Cfcik 

Canhier 

Porter 


PubHebatk-Koum. 


Director. 
Clerk.... 
Caahier  . 


Swimming-master. 

Porters 

Senraots: 

Hale *... 

Female 

Stoker 


Ho$pUaL 


Chief  phydoiaii. 

PhTsicians 

Surgeon...... ... 

Snperintendeni . 
Clerk 


Knrte: 

Male 

Female... 
Cook  (female) 
Serranta 


Loweet. 


6  to  7   $1, 071  00 
428  40 


Highest. 


Average. 


8 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
121 


623  60 
357  00 

821  30 
214  00 


190  40 
600  00 


714  00 
409  80 
857  00 
476  00 
148  00 


714  00 
476  00 
857  00 
238  00 
285  00 
142  80 

7140 

47  60 

166  60 


052  00 
714  00 
714  00 
661  20 
857  00 
288  00 

71  40 
47  60 
67  12 
28  56 


$1, 600  00  $1, 835  50 
632  60    530  50 


714  00 
428  40 

600  00 
321  30 


214  20 
500  00 


052  00 
490  80 
476  00 
500  00 
190  40 


962  00 
520  00 
620  00 
357  00 
821  80 
100  40 

05  20 

71  40 

202  80 


1,100  00 
856  80 
856  80 
714  00 
600  00 
285  60 

06  80 
7140 
67  12 

47  60 


618  80 
802  70 

410  65 
267  40 


202  30 
500  00 


838  00 
499  80 
416  50 
488  00 
169  70 


833  00 
498  00 
438  50 
207  50 
808  15 
166  60 

88  80 

60  50 

184  45 


1,071  00 
786  40 
785  40 
637  60 
428  60 
201  80 

88  30 
50  50 
67  12 
38  08 


Other  allowanoes. 


For  rent  for  married,  12  per 

cent,  of  income. 
For  unmarriedf  7  per  cent  of 

income. 


For  rent,  7  per  cent  of  in- 
come. 


Free  rent,  foel,  and  Ught. 


Free  rent. 
Da 


Free  board  and  lodging. 
Dol 


Free  rent,  ftiel,  and  light 


Free  board  and  lodging* 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


XV.   PBINTEBS  AKD  PBINTIKa-OFFIGES. 
Wagee  paid  per  week  to  printers  in  Barmen. 


Ooeupatlons. 


Hoars. ,  Lowest 


Bdlftor 

Corrector  (proof-reader) .. 

Pressmen 

T3rpesetter8  (compoaiton) 

Foreman 

Clerk   


Apprentioe 


48 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


$17  86 

8  56 
428 
4  28 

8  56 

9  00 
1  20 


Highest  I  Average. 


$40  00 

14  28 

620 

5  71 

17  85 

12  00 

2  38 


$28  93 
11  42 


74 
00 


13  21 

10  50 

1  70 
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Cost  op  uvma 

A.— Betoil jniMf  for  %\t  neoenarief  of  life  ruling  in  Barmen  end  vicinity  in  1884. 


Artloto*. 


Rye pw  100  ponnda. 

WhMt do... 

Brandy per  liter. 

Salt per  pound. 

Flour: 

Rye do... 

wheal do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Bread: 

Brown do... 

Mixed do... 

White do... 

Barley «lo... 

Groats do... 

11  ilk per  liter. 

Hrpb 1 per  dozen. 

Butter per  pound. 

Pean do... 

Lentils do... 

Beans do... 

Futatoos do... 

Cheese : 

Dutch    do... 

Limbur^ do... 

Switzerland <1o... 

TInecar per  liter. 

Souikiont per  pound. 

Sanaa  tre: 

Aieut do... 

Mixed  with  flour do... 

Cofiee: 

Green do... 

l%oa«ted do... 

8n(!ai' do... 

Hent: 

Bref do... 

Veal do... 

linlton do... 

Pork do... 

Bacon do... 

Oleomargarine do... 

I«ard  do... 

Soap ilo... 

Rape-seed  oil per  liter. 

Salad  oU do... 


First 
quality. 


Second 
quality. 


$1  80 


2 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


40 
26 
04 

03 
04 
04 

021 

021 
02^ 

or.j 
or>i 

04} 

oii 

33 

o^ 

OOj 

04 

00} 


0  17 
0  11 
0  26 
0  U4i 
0  02 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


23 
OOi 

38 
42 
10 

24 

15 

17 

1G| 

17 

17 

14 

05 

15 

24 


quality.  qnali^< 


$1  62 
200 
0  18 
0  021 


0  04i 
0  05 
0  03| 
0  14 
0  28 


0  06 
0  03} 
0  01 


0  02i 

0  10 
0  041 

0  83 
0  36 
0  09 

0  15 
0  14 
0  16 


Third 


Fuuith 


0  04 
0  14 
022 


10  22 


0  16 


0  23 
0  30 
0  08 

0  12 


10  19 

023 


B.— Average  pricee  paid  hg  lahorere  for  rent,  fuel,  and  light  in  the  principal  cUies  of  Bar^ 

men  ooneular  dialriet 


Lodging: 

For  one-half  bed per  month . . 

For  one  bed do... 

IHrelUngs : 

One  room do 

Tworooma do  ... 

Two  rooms  and  a  part  of  the  cellar, 

per  month 

Fuel  and  liKht: 

Coal per  lOOkilograma.. 

Petroleum pe^  liter.. 

Gas per  centimeter.. 

Inbabitaata 


Bannen. 


$1  19 
142 


,    1  67 
8  32 


8  60 

0  88 
0  05 
0  04| 
106b  OOU 


Elberfeld. 


$1  19 
1  42 

1  74 
8  67 

880 

0  88 

0  05 

0  04 

102,000 


Hagen. 


$1  40 
1  80 

1  42 

2  63 

879 

0  24 
0  05 
0  04i 

80,000 


Dortmund. 


$143 
2  U 

860 

0  24 

005 

003i 

80,000 


1 


1  86 

8fli 

8  IT 

089 
008 
004 
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C.—Bekiilyriee§  for  food  and  light  ruUng  in  Fru99ia  and  ike  German  Empire  in  1882. 


^e  floor perpooxid. 

Wheal do... 

Batter do... 

Milk p«rlit«r. 

SgS« perdoten. 

Fotatoet per  100  pounds. 

Beef. per  pound. 

Cow  meat do... 

Pork do... 

MattOB do  .. 

Veel do  .. 

Booon do... 

Wheel per  lOOponnda. 

Rto do  .. 

Pmm do... 

P«trolenni per  litor. 

Gee percabio  meter. 


PmssiA. 


\ 


|0  08 
0  04 
0  24 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 


04 

83 
15 

13 

20 
30 

78 
74 
05} 
06 


Germui 
Empire. 


2  30 


Female  employment  in  barmen  and  elberfeld. 

Knmher  of  male  and  female  operativee  employed  in  the  different  industrial  branches  in  Bar- 
men and  Elberfeld, 


Oceopationa. 


Halew 


Bricklayeni  and  maaona  . 
T^iMl<*ra  and  hod-carriera 

Planteters 

Boofimi  and  alatera 

Plumbera 

Carpeotera 

Cabiuet-makeia  

Oas  and  water  flttera 

Bakem 


Blackitmilba  ... 

Strikera... 

Bookbimlera   .. 

Brick-makera.. 

Brewera 

Botchers 

Bnaafoaodera . 
Confc«tlooora . . 
Onill  fffrla. 
Ciitar. 

Coopers 

Catiera 

DriveTa,  draymen,  teaaatersi  4to. 

Bngravera 

Farriera 

Gardenera 

Hattera   


Loom  makcva 

Laborara,  portera,  dee 

lithocrapnera 

Mm«rrigbta 

Mail  makera 

Loekamltha 

Maehtnisto 

Saddle  and  bameaa  makera 


TaOora        

Telefcraph  operatora 

Tinamitna 

Barbera  and  bair^reaaers 

Paint4>ra 

BSeachera 

WeaTera  of  braida,  laoea,  fkney  attldea 

Printera 

Compoaitora 

Bottoo-makera    

Weaveraof  Italian  olotha 

WeaTcra  of  laatinga 

Laondreaaea  and  ironing-women 


1.W0 
500 
280 
1G2 
72 
370 

1,700 
230 

1,400 
^76 
lilO 
640 
120 
730 
890 
06 
74 


68 

no 

315 

800 

84 

20 

119 

32 

186 

300 

2,000 

14 

88 

117 

240 

810 

64 

214 

1.800 

128 

280 

275 

1.120 

630 

21,740 

82 

200 

2,800 

2,100 

040 


Femalsu 


2,806 


4,206 
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Number  of  male  and  female  operatives  employed  in  the  different  indueirial  branches  in  Bar- 
men and  Elberfeld — Continued. 


Occopationa. 


Salesmen  . . . 
Sales  wumen 
Jeweh 


relers 


Liister-yam  makers 

Colored' paper  branch 

Papi'i-  coniot  branch 

S«'ani«tre8«fH    

Dycr'^  of  Turkey  red  and  piece  yam . 

D"v('i-8  of  black  colors 

"Wait^^rs 

Corm't -makers 

Wlioelwrijibts 

Ky4let-niaker8 - 

Mo<lel<rH 


317 


UuibnOla-makers 
AH8ortiiig  rags... 
Reelers 


Fringe-makers. 
Distillers 


Clerks 

Turners 

Cravat-makers 

Embroiderers , 

String-makers , 

Laborers  in  chemical  factories 

Watch-makers 

Envelope  factories 

Teachers  (poblio  sohooia) 


45 

126 
40 
72 


84 

30 

1,294 

300 


92 

800 

14 


130 


Total... I      53,469 


Female. 


12 

900 

57 

36 


840 

1,900 

200 


790 


400 

347 

1,250 


05 
320 


360 


90 

300 

2.830 

213 


45 


268 
130 
100 


312 

72 


18,394 


B&ISMJSJ* 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILSON. 


In  answer  to  your  circular  letter  under  date  of  February  15, 1884,  re- 
garding the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  and  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring 
classes  in  this  consular  district,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  State 
of  Bremen,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  the  province  of  Ostfries- 
land,  and  a  part  of  the  province  of  Hanover,  in  all  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  over  1,000,000  inhabitants,  Jhave  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report,  prepared  from  information  and  statistics  which  have  boen 
obtained  by  my  consular  agents,  Mr.  John  G.  Gross,  of  Brake,  Olden- 
burg, Mr.  Gerhard  Ihlder,  of  Bremerhaven-Geestemunde,  and  myself. 
The  report,  though  not  so  full  and  complete  in  all  respects  as  I  should 
wish,  will  however  serve  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  cost  and  manner  of 
living,  the  general  character  and  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  all 
grades  in  this  district,  and  their  ability  to  save  something  for  old  age  or 
sickness. 

MALE  LABOR. 


RATES   OF  WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers,  mechanics,  and  artisans  of  every 
class  is  given  in  a  series  of  tables  herewith  transmitted. 

In  general  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  this  dis- 
trict are  greater  than  that  paid  in  the  country.  The  latter  cla^s,  how- 
ever, have  many  advantages  which  the  laborer  in  the  city  does  not,  as, 
for  instance,  the  country  laborer  has  his  cottage  free  of  rent  and  a  small 
garden,  and  often  pasturage  for  one  cow  or  two  or  three  sheep,  and  when 
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working  for  his  landlord  he  also  receives,  in  addition  to  his  wages,  his 
breakfast,  dinner^  and  beer.  Althoagh  the  actual  wages  paid  him  is 
much  smaller  than  that  paid  in  towns,  his  condition  is  the  better  of  the 
two. 


COST  OF  LIVING. 


The  cost  of  living  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  laborers 
and  wages  obtained.  The  average  price  for  those  articles  which  may  be 
classed  as  necessaries  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  in  city  and 
country  are  as  follows : 


Articles. 


In  town.  (Incoantry. 


Attioles. 


In  town. 


In  oonntrj. 


Wlieat per  100  ponnds. 

Rye do  .. 

Barley  do... 

0»lH do 

Pean  and  beanA do... 

PoLatot*a do  .. 

Bc«f per  pound. 

Pork do... 

Lamb do... 

Veal  do  .. 

Prenh  bacon  do . . . 

Smoked  bacon do... 

Batter,  salted do  . . 

EfT^fi per  dozen. 

Kve  bread per  pound. 

Wheat  flour do. . . 

R\e  flour do... 


$2,439 

1.844 

2.38 

1.0A3 

2.366 

.595 

.105 

.165 

.16 

.178 

.142 

.178 

.857 

.265 

.018 

.038 

.08 


12.38 

1.725 

3.32 

1,004 

2.618 

.357 

.13.> 

.435 

.119 

.119 

.119 

.142 

.215 

.119 

.016 

.038 

.025 


Pearl  barley  .  .per  pound . 
1  Bailey  groats do... 

Buckwheat  groats . .  do . . . 

I  Milk per  quart. 

I  Rice.  B.  India .  per  pound . 
.  Coffee,  JaTa do  . . 

Salt do  .. 

Lard do 

Soap do... 

Starch do. . . 

Soda do. . . 

Candles do... 

Vinegar per  quart. 

Cheese per  pound. 

Coal  do... 

llerring per  piece. 


$0,061 

f0.053 

.047 

.042 

.047 

.042 

.043 

.036 

.059 

.059 

.274 

.23g 

.024 

.024 

.119 

.107 

.095 

.003 

.071 

.07 

.024 

.024 

.12 

.12 

.036 

.08 

.142 

.14 

.01 

.01 

.024 

.02 

Articles  of  clothing. 


Articles. 

Talne. 

POcyt  Jacket. 

$4  76  to  $9  52 

11  90  to  21  42 

49  to   2  86 

1  43to   4  06 

2  14  to   5  71 

6  to       14 

7  to       16 
16  to       80 

Orwcosta 

Felt  hats 

CottoB  made  soits 

Tweed  sotts 

Calieoea.  ner  7ard 

Cotton  sheetfugs,  per  yard 

Woolen  sheetings,  per  yard 

Articles. 


Value 


Flannel,  per  yard <f...j  29to 

Blankets,  per  pair |  95  to 

Wool  shawls,  each ^..|  12to 

Woolen  knitting,  per  ponnd 2  to 

Cashmeres,  per  yiurd ■  14  to 

stockings  (yam),  per  pair 24  to 

Bootsformen >     1  43to 


18 
60 

84 

87 


In  accordance  with  these  prices,  and  added  thereto  the  cost  of  rent^ 
taxes,  schooling,  and  sundry  small  expenses,  the  cost  of  a  househola 
consisting  of  a  married  couple,  with  three  to  four  children  and  servant^ 
if  it  can  be  afforded,  may  be  accounted  at — 


Tesrly  earning  fVom  $119  to  $238 

Yearly  earning  from  iC40  to  $S0O 

Yearly  earning  from  $500  to  $1,000  . 
Yearly  earning  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 


ATomge  expenses. 


In  towns.    '  In  country. 


$142  80 
285  60 
595  00 

1, 428  00 


$119  00 
204  80 
357  00 
714  00 


A  laborer  whose  weekly  earnings  amount  $5.20  a  week  will  pay  about 
^  15  a  year  for  house  rent.  Outside  of  town  in  the  surrounding  villages, 
a  mile  or  two  away  from  his  work,  the  rent  will  be  $35  a  year.    Thia 
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811ID  provides  him  with  a  house  of  three  or  four  rooms,  a  store-room,  a 
small  garden. 

His  famitnre  is  of  the  cheapest  kind,  tables  and  chairs  often  of  his 
own  make.  He  seldom  eats  a  meal  at  home,  except  supper,  as  he 
goes  to  work  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8  a.  m.^ 
and  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1  o'clock.  His  wife  or  child  brings  him  din- 
ner, which  consists  of  soup,  with  potatoes  or  vegetables,  and  a  slice  of 
meat  or  bacon.  He  stops  work  at  6  o'clock  and  has  his  supper  at  home, 
consisting  of  rye  bread,  butter  of  the  cheapest  kind,  cheese,  and  tea. 
On  Sundays,  when  he  can  have  his  dinner  at  home,  there  is  fresh  meat 
for  all.  He  has  his  Sunday  suit,  which  costs  him  $10,  and  which  must 
last  liira  four  or  five  years. 

The  laborer  generally  belongs  to  a  mutual  benefit  society,  into  whicb 
he  pays  about  25  cents  a  month,  and  out  of  which  he  draws  when  ill 
$2.15  )>er  week  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months.  His  heirs  are 
entitled  to  $35.70  in  case  of  death.  The  residence  tax  is  8  percent,  on 
the  house,  and  the  tax  on  earniugs  8  per  cent  of  the  income,  which 
entitle  the  payer  to  a  full  political  right. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

3-  The  present  rate  of  wages  and  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  is 
similar  to  that  prevailing  in  1878.  Living  is  perhaps  a  little  cheaper 
now,  as  house  rent  is  not  so  high.  Changes  in  condition  or  in  established 
customs  and  rates  are  but  seldom. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKINGMEN. 

The  habits  of  the  working  class  in  general  may  be  said  to  be  good.  As 
a  rule  they  are  steady,  sober,  trustworthy,  and  saving,  always  eager  t<»  lay 
something  by  for  age,  or  sickness.  In  this  the  father  is  admirably  as* 
sisted  by  the  mother,  who  presides  at  home,  or  works  in  the  field  with 
her  husband.  Usually  she  has  the  charge  of  the  cash  box,  and  endeavors 
to  make  her  home  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  the  husband  and  family. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  class  belong  to  mutual  aid 
societies,  which  are  managed  by  persons  of  their  own  class,  and  upon 
the  payment  of  a  small  amount  weekly  or  monthly  they  are  entitled  in 
case  of  sickness  to  receive  aid.  The  general  plan  of  working  of  theM 
societies  will  be  given  later. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEE  AND  EHPLOYlte. 

The  feeling  prevailing  between  the  employ^  and  employer  in  gen^m 
is  of  the  best  and  most  friendly  character;  the  employ6  giving  his  fall 
confidence  to  his  employer,  and  the  latter  generally  manifesting  a  kindly 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  under  his  employ. 

OBGANIO  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

No  organized  condition  of  labor  exists.  Trade  unions,  protectivt 
societies,  and  organization  of  the  laboring  classes  against  capital,  similar 
to  those  existing  in  the  United  States,  are  here  unknown ;  neither  does 
there  *exist  organization  of  capital  for  protection  against  the  laboriof 
classes. 
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STRIKES. 


Strikes  are  events  occarring  bat  seldom,  if  at  all ;  the  laboriDg 
elatftses  thinking  that  such  events  damage  not  only  their  own  trades 
and  iuterestSi  bat  also  that  of  their  employers. 


PAYMENTS  AND  PURCHASES. 

The  working  people  are  nsually  paid  by  the  week,  in  the  currency  of 
till*  country,  and  arc  free  to  purchase  their  necessaries  wherever  they 
desire.  Ihe  system  \Oiich  requires  laborers  to  purchase  their  goods 
from  their  employers,  or  to  take  a  half  or  any  part  of  their  wages  in 
goods  from  him,  is  prohibited  by  law. 

COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

In  some  of  the  larjse  establishments  the  employes  are  commencing  to 
form  unions  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  their  supplies  at  wholesale, 
which  are  then  sold  without  protit  to  the  various  members  of  the  union } 
the  management  of  the  union  being  intrusted  to  the  members  alter- 
nately, who  serve  without  compensation.  Co-operative  societies  or 
unions  are  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  and  laborers 
for  receiving  deposits  on  a  small  scale,  at  no  time  to  be  over  $71.40,  pay- 
ing an  interest  of  3^  per  cent.,  and  to  give  advances  to  small  tniders 
and  workingmen  np  lo  $100  on  their  own  personal  credit,  if  they  are 
m«*n)bers;  otherwise  they  must  find  good  sureties.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  profits  are  divided  among  the  members  or  shareholders,  each 
sh  ire  amounting  to  $21.42,  and  of  which  no  member  can  possess  more 
tth'n  one. 

The  profits  of  such  anions  amount  per  year,  after  deduction  of  25  per 
cen^  of  the  same  as  Siilary  for  the  cashier  and  director,  to  about  15  to 
20  |K'r  cent,  on  the  capital  invested ;  wherefore  these  unions  pay  be  stated 
ill  Ih'  highly  prosperous,  enabling  their  members  to  buy  for  cash,  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  enabled  to  do,  as  the  credit  system,  post- 
poning payments  for  work  or  goods  delivered,  some  six  to  twelve  months, 
prevents  this  cash  system  to  minor  traders.  Besides  these  unions  and 
tlie  c  mmon  savings  banks,  which  are  managed  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  QH^  there  are  unions  for  buying  the  necessaries  of  life  at  wholesale 
ca>h  prices  and  the  delivery  of  these  goods  to  members  at  a  very  limited 
proflt^^iily  large  enough  to  pay  for  the  management.  The  profits  are 
dsstriboted  among  the  members  on  a  scale  which  is  regulated  by  the 
sum  or  amount  for  which  a  member  has  bought  goods  from  the  anion. 
Ill  general  the  unions  are  very  prosperous ;  if  they  fail  to  be  so  the  faalt 
lies  with  the  managers.  As  to  the  effect  these  anions  have  on  the  gen- 
eral trade,  it  may  be  stated  to  be  appreciable,  as  the  customers  are  by 
degrees  learning  that  it  is  better  to  buy  for  cash  and  not  run  up  large 
accounts,  which  afterwards  they  find  very  hard  to  pay,  and  thereby  in 
most  instances  create  heavy  losses  to  general  traders. 

CONDITION  OF  TIIE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  condition  of  the  working  people  in  general  is  good,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree  that  it  is  with  os.  Consular  Agent  Gross  gives  me  the 
following  report  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  as  existing  in  Olden- 
burg: 

Work  for  men  and  women  who  are  wiUinf^  to  work  is  at  most.  aU  times  to  be  had 
in  towns  as  well  as  in  country.  Their  nianucr  of  living,  especially  in  the  country,  is 
of  the  best,  their  breakfast  consisting  of  coflfee  and  bread  and  butter  or  milk  soup ; 
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their  dinner,  which  they  take  ftom  12  to  1  o'clock,  consists  of  sonp  with  barley,  peas, 
or  beans  therein,  and  either  fresh  meat  or  bacon,  according  to  the  season  |  at  4  p.  m. 
they  again  take  sofiee,  with  bread  and  bntter.  and  at  7  irclock  p.  m.  their  tea,  with 
a  slice  of  roasted  bacon  or  fried  potatoes,  and  bread  and  bntter  or  lard.  Instead  of 
barley,  rice  has  lately  come  much  in  use  with  the  working  class. 

WORKINQMSN'S  HOMES. 

The  homes  of  the  common  laborer  consists  of  two  to  three  rooms,  a  small  bit  of  gar- 
den ground  to  raise  the  necessary  -vegetables.  In  general,  their  dwellings  are  healthy, 
well  aired,  and  clean,  for  which  cleanliness  the  people  oi  this  district  are  renowned ; 
exceptions,  of  course,  occuring,but  they  being  exceptional,  I  omit  to  state  snch  cases 
here.  In  larger  towns,  however,  the  working  class  are  not  so  well  situated,  as,  by 
reason  of  the  high  rents,  whole  families,  consisting  of  5  to  7  persons,  sometimes  are 
lodged  in  a  single  room. 

CLOTHINO. 

The  clothing  worn  by  the  working  class  in  most  part  consist  of  cotton  goods  and 
moleskin  during  the  week,  but  of  cloth  on  Sundays.  Leather  shoes  in  general  are  in 
use,  and  very  seldom  wooden  shoes  are  met  with.  As  to  the  ability  for  bettering  their 
condition  one  may  say  every  man  sleeps  as  he  makes  his  own  bed.  In  general,  a 
saving  man  and  wife  earn  enough  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age,  and  to  give  their 
children  a  good  education,  so  that  the  whole  world  is  open  to  them.  Of  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  tne  working  classes  in  this  district  and  the  influence  of  good 
or  evil  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  I  have  to  state  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  conditions  are  sonnd  and  good  if  not  praiseworthy ;  and  not  being  sorronnded 
nor  exposed  to  any  evil  inflnence,  one  may  state  with  confidence  that  in  the  whole  of 
the  Empire  of  Germany  there  does  not  exist  a  district  with  healthier  and  better  con« 
ditions  among  the  workingmen  than  in  this  district. 

HOW  MECHANICS  LIYE  IN  BREMEN. 

A  cooper  foreman,  a  very  reliable  and  trastworthy  man,  has  given  me 
the  following  information  regarding  himself  and  family : 

I  am  forty-five  years  of  age ;  a  cooper  foreman ;  have  a  wife  and  two  children,  one  of 
nine  and  one  of  three  years  of  age.  I  have  steady  work  all  the  year  round,  and  earn 
$6.41  a  week.  The  average  wages  paid  to  coopers  are  83  cents  per  day.  During  the 
winter  we  begin  to  work  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  quit  at  5  p.  m. ;  in  summer  we  work 
from  6  to  6.  We  are  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8  a.  m.,  and  one  hoar  for 
dinner  at  noon.  We  never  work  by  gas  or  candle  light.  My  earnings  amount  to 
about  $334.15  per  year,  which  is  sufficient  to  support  my  family  and  aged  father.  I 
pay  per  annum : 

For  rent,  four  rooms  in  the  third  story |53  55 

Clothing,  self  and  family 35  70 

Food  and  fuel,  per  day,  47  cents 173  74 

Besidence  tax 4  28 

School  tax  (one  child) 4  76 

Mutual  aid  societies 8  57 

Tax  on  earnings 3  33 

Incidentals,  doctor,  medicine,  &o 28  56 

312  59 
Surplus 21  66 

334  15 

Our  breakfast  consists  of  rye  bread,  white  bread,  butter,  and  co£foe.  Dinner,  which 
I  always  take  at  home,  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  potatoes,  and  supper  of  two  kinds  of 
bread,  butter,  tea,  cheese,  and  sometimes  fried  potatoes,  or  a  kind  of  hash.  As  above 
shown,  I  am  able  to  Have  a  little  for  cases  of  sickness  and  old  age.  I  belong  to  three 
mutual  aid  societies,  created  and  administered  by  the  laboring  classes  on  the  follow- 
ing priuciples:  They  keep  no  funds  over  $47.60  for  running  expenses,  but  whenever 
help  is  required  they  collect  what  is  wanted.  Taking  an  average,  I  have  been  pa.ving 
$8.57  a  year,  or  to  each  society  $2.86.  In  .case  of  sickness  I  draw  from  each  society 
$2.14  a  week  for  a  period  of  not  over  six  months,  and  in  case  of  death  my  wife  is  enti 
tied  to  $35.70  from  each  society. 
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PBOTEOTION  OF  EMPLOYES. 

11.  In  moBt  all  factoriec>,  mills,  and  railroads,  it  is  the  cnstom  of  the  em- 
ployers to  insure  their  workmen  against  accidents  which  may  occnr  to 
them  by  reason  of  theiremployment;  incase  of  accident  the  employer  pays 
to  them  daring  sickness  their  full  daily  salary,  or,  in  case  of  death,  to  their 
widow,  a  sum  generally  equal  to  from  $500  to  $700.  In  general,  great 
care  is  exercis^  as  to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  employ^. 

POLITIOAL  BiaHTS. 

12.  The  political  rights  enjoyed  by  the  workingmen,  and  their  rights, 
or,  rather,  influenceonlegislation ;  also  to  the  question.  What  is  the  share, 
comparatively,  borne  by  working  people  in  local  and  general  taxation 
with  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor  and  the  working 
people  t  They  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  exert  the  same  influence  on  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  local  taxation,  as  every  other  German  subject,  they 
enjoying  free  voting,  together  with  right  of  election  to  every  station  ob- 
taioed  by  the  majority  of  voters. 

The  tendency  of  the  general  legislation  tends  more  in  &vor  of  the 
workingmen  than  to  capitalists,  although  land-owners  enjoy  the  great- 
est benefit  and  protection  from  the  Government  and  its  members. 

OAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Among  the  principal  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  work- 
ing people  are  lack  of  work  in  the  middle,  north,  south  and  east  parts 
of  Germany,  and  the  wish  of  farmers  to  find  a  freehold  ground  for  little 
money  for  their  children,  which  is  beyond  their  reach  here ;  the  wish  to 
free  their  sons  from  military  service,  and  last,  not  least,  the  heavy  taxes 
charged  to  the  land-owners  here ;  and,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  the  wish 
to  advance  themselves  and  children  in  the  social  scale  of  life,  which 
here  they  find  impossible.  Most  of  the  emigrants  going  from  here  are 
farmers  or  agricultural  laborers,  who,  in  general,  are  comparatively 
well  off,  and  do  not  settle  in  the  seaports,  but  go  on  their  arrival  without 
stopping  to  their  friends  in  the  West,  they  having  selected  favorable 
pieces  of  land  for  them,  of  which  they  take  possession  at  once,  and  with 
all  the  family  commencing  work  as  soon  as  possible,  leading  the  same 
careful,  money-saving  life  which  they  led  in  the  mother  country.  Emi- 
grants coming  from  middle,  south,  or  northeastern  Germany  are  gen- 
erally not  so  well  off  as  those  from  this  district,  as  they  consist  of  farm 
laborers,  journeymen  carpenters,  joiners,  tailors,  &c.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  of  the  large  number  of  emigrants  who  have  from  time  to  time 
emigrated  from  this  district,  that  most  of  them  do  well,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  have  returned  to  their  old  homes  with  quite  large  for- 
tunes, the  greater  part,  however,  remaining  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

FEMALE  LABOB. 

1.  The  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  this  district,  ex- 
clusive of  household  and  domestic  servants,  cannot  be  definitively  given. 
From  the  best  information  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  total 
number  so  employed  may  be  stated  to  be  about  1G,000  in  addition  to  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  labor,  and  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

(a)  Manufacturing. — Employed  in  mills,  factories,  and  as  dress  and 
cloak  makers,  milliners,  and  sewers  of  men's  clothing,  9,000. 
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(b)  Professional  and  personal,  sach  as  teachers,  clerks,  hotel  and  board- 
ing-house keepers,  and  hiundresses,  4,500. 

(c)  Agricultural. — In  this  district  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
agricnltui-al  labor  may  be  estimated  at  about  450,000,  and  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  fully  one-half  if  not  two-ihirds  of  this  number  is  composed 
of  women.  The  able-bodied  men,  when  not  in  the  army,  generally  seek 
the  more  remunerative  labor  obtained  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

(d)  In  other  pursuits,  as  common  laborers,  wash  and  scrub  women, 
say  2,500. 

2.  Common  and  farm  female  laborers  receive  from  20  to  35  cents  per 
day ;  laborers  in  mills,  factories,  and  manufactories,  from  47  to  85  cents 
per  day,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  person  ;  teachers  in  school  from 
$100  to  $050  per  year;  sewing  women  and  dressmakers  receive  from  23 
to  75  cents  per  day.  The  average  price,  however,  is  not  more  than  35  cents. 
When  working  in  private  families  they  receive  their  board  in  addition. 

3.  The  hours  of  labor  in  general,  teachers  excepted,  are  from  6  a.  m.  to 
8  p.  m.,  two  hours  beiug  allowed  for  meals.  On  tbe  farm  the  hours  are 
from  6  a.  m.  to  0  p.  m.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  allowed. 

MOBAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  LABOBEBS. 

The  physical  condition  in  general  is  good.  The  moral,  however,  is  not 
up  to  the  standard  we  are  accustomed  to  find  among  the  laboring  classes 
of  our  own  country.  Female  virtue,  especially  among  the  lower  classes, 
is  of  the  free  and  easy  sort  before  marriage.  After  marriage,  however^ 
they  are  generally  true  and  faithful  to  their  husbands. 

5.  No  general  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  employes  are  pro- 
vided other  than  the  schools,  churches,  and  home  influence  and  training. 

0.  Those  who  iiork  in  factories,  mills,  and  manufactories  have  the 
same  provisions  made  for  their  safety  as  the  male  employ 6. 

7.  In  general  females  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  are 
insured  a;:ainst  accidents  similar  to  the  male  laborer.  A  small  amount 
is  deducted  weekly  from  the  wages  of  the  employ^,  which  constitutes  a 
sick -fund,  which  is  under  the  control  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
laborers.  Prom  this  fund  when  sick  they  can  receive  their  full  pay  for 
three  days ;  over  three  days  and  up  to  three  weeks,  half  pay,  and  after 
this  the  relief  is  not  afforded. 

8.  During  the  past  five  years  there  has  not  been  any  change  of  amount 
either  in  the  wages  paid  or  the  cost  of  living.  The  employment  of 
women  has  a  tendency  to  cheapen  the  price  of  lal>or  in  all  branches,  and 
furnishes  a  supply  of  laborers  most  always  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

9.  The  state  of  education  among  tbe  women  and  children  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  towns  and  cities  is  usually  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
read  and  write,  and  a  knowledge  of  figures  sufUcient  for  ordinary  pur- 
suits. The  education  so  obtained  in  general  must  be  acquired  before 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  as  from  that  time  on  the  child  is  expected  and 
required  to  help  su|)port  herself  by  her  own  labor.  In  the  country  the 
standard  of  education  is  ot  a  low  order  and  much  illiteracy  prevails, 
whole  communities  beiug  unable  to  speak  any  other  language  than  a 
low  patois,  or  the  lowest  of  low  German.  The  eflect  of  the  employment 
of  women  in  factories,  mills,  stores,  &c.,  upon  the  famil^^  and  home  cir- 
cle is  such  tbat  home  life  and  home  influence  such  as  exists  among  the 
laboring  classes  of  our  country  is  almost  uuknown ;  home  with  this  class 
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is  merely  a  place  where  they  sleep.  The  physical  condition  of  the  wo- 
men of  all  classes  of  society  in  North  (Germany  is  in  general  good,  they 
being  mostly  a  strong,  healthy,  and  hardy  people.  The  lack  of  home 
training  and  home  inflaences  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  light  manner 
in  which  female  virtne  isheld,andtheease  and  complacency  with  which 
she  in  general  surrenders  her  charms  to  her  friend  or  lover,  and  from 
whom  she  in  return  is  assisted  in  her  straggle  for  bread.  Oa«teor  social 
position  in  general  is  not  lost  by  such  unions,  which  in  many  cases  re- 
salt  in  marriage  between  the  parties. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

The  general  character  and  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  this  dis- 
trict is  far  above  the  average  of  that  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, hence  emigration  from  the  district  is  light,  as  compared  with 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Even  here,  with  the  numerous  advan- 
tages possessed,  the  most  rigid  economy  on  the  part  of  every  member  of 
the  family  as  to  food  and  clothing  is  required  to  enable  them  to  live 
upon  their  earnings.  This  class  of  people  in  general  have  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  excepting  a  life  of  labor  and  toil  from  year  to  year  for 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  those  of  the  cheapest  kind ;  no  chance 
of  advancement  for  themselves  or  children,  being  bound  by  tradition, 
custom,  and  law  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  li^  in  which  they  were 
bom.  A  people  with  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than  that  common 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  laboring  classes  would  either  feel  like 
rebelling  against  such  a  lot  or  giving  up  the  struggle  for  a  bare  exist- 
ence. 

The  Orand  Duchy  pf  Oldenburg  being  a  separate  principality,  difier- 
ing  in  many  respects  from  the  free  State  of  Bremen,  and  other  parts  of 
this  consular  district,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  transmit  herewith  un- 
changed the  tabular  forms  I  to  15  as  prepared  by  Consular  Agent  Oross, 
giving  prices  paid  for  the  various  kinds  of  labor  in  the  Orand  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg. 

JOHN  M.  WILSON, 

CaniuU 
*  United  States  Consulate, 

Bremen^  June  11, 1884. 


L  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  veek  of  fixtjf  kaur$  in  Bremen, 


OecapAtiona. 


BLlLOmO  TBADl 


"  tOM  

Tender* 


TeDdan 


Boofers 

Teaden ... 
Plninben  ...  . 

AMtotaatii. 
Carpratcra  — 
GM-flttern 


liOWWL 

Hii^eat. 

14  28 

$5  24 

500 

5  80 

8  57 

8  81 

288 

7  14 

857 

8  81 

428 

5  71 

■         428 

5  71 

888 

428 

428 

5  24 

820 

4  00 

5  00 

571 

8  57 

6  48 

92A-LAB- 


^ 


ATengA. 


04  50 
500 
8  05 


50 
01 
35 
35 
S  39 
4  67 
20 
00 
U 
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III.  FOUNDBIES,  MAOHINE-SHOPSy  AND  IBON  WOBKS. 
WageB  paid  per  week  of  9ixty  Iwun  in  foundries^  fn€Lekine-$hQp9,  and  iron  workf  in  Bremen. 


Oconpatioiifl. 


Tecbnica]  direeCor. . . . . 

AMlsUnt. 

Hatfter  foremui. 

Bnicineon 

lio:der 

HoikT-Diaker  (forenuui) 

SCrikere 

BlackAmiths... 

ToTnen 

ApprenttcM 

lAOoran 


LoWMt. 

Highest 

$10  40 

$40  00 

6  M 

18  18 

7  61 

12  87 

4  28 

5  71 

4  28 

6  43 

5  71 

7  14 

4  28 

4  70 

4  28 

4  76 

428 

4  76 

1  M 

200 

3  33 

428 

▲Tengo. 


$25  00 

10  00 

883 


4 
4 
6 
4 
4 
4 
1 

a 


28 
28 
66 
28 
28 
28 
75 
33 


IV.  Olass  works. 

Wagm  paid  per  week  of  sixty-five  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Obemkir<^en,  and  Rintsln 

(near  Bremen), 


OocapfttioDs. 


Bio  won  ..••••. 

Shearen 

MiXPTS 

Cvrien 

Lalxtrers   

BMket-makers 


Lowest. 

Higbeet. 

$3  81 

$0  66 

5  95 

666 

3  57 

3  81 

1  43 

1  00 

2  14 

3  57 

1  00 

4  28 

$5  41 
6  00 


8 
1 
2 
2 


57 
48 
14 

14 


VI.  Railways  and  railway  EMPLongs. 

Wages  paid  railway  employ^  {those  engaged  dbinit  statiims,  as  well  as  those  engaged  on  the 
engines  and  cars,  Unemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  in  the  consular  district  of  Bremen, 


Oceapationa. 

-     ■  -■  » 

Ssperintendente pervi 

Telegraph  operators oo.... 

Skation-mastorst do 

XDfEfliieera do 

Condnctors .do.... 

Hachinists do 

Traok-maatera do 

Trackmen do 

laborers perdav.. 

Porters* per  week.. 

Lampmea* do — 

Qnards* -. do.... 

~     ■       ■  •; do.... 


Lowest 

Highest 

$1.200  00 

Ll.500  00 

285  00 

800  00 

476  00 

052  00 

357  00 

647  00 

214  00 

285  00 

238  00 

857  00 

857  00 

428  00 

142  00 

166  00 

60 

70 

880 

4  76 

8  57 

880 

500 

500 

285 

850 

▲Tsxage. 


$290  00 
540  00 
400  00 
230  00 
280  00 
875  00 
160  00 


•  Uniforms  Inolnded. 


'SOT 


Til.  Snip-TARiMi  A«it  rarr-BtTTLDnta. 


IT/ifM  paid  jirr  wa<  »/  nrlf)  tMin  ta  •hi]>-jwnb-Jt*Nitf •CUfiV  Umw  Iroa  md  Mwod  1 


Umm.    BichM. 

AMnvk. 

.BO<«.>r»,^.U-»<>. 

WW 

no* 

««• 

14  n 

MM 

it\ 


ff'0]|lajMM|Hr  MMiM 


Ym.  BBAMBIf^  WAOBB. 


nttr  niuiiMlioa ,  itnd  iMlicm  niil  and  tttitm — in  thr  < 


lalar  dMrliJqf  tlm^m. 


LowmL 

1—  maiM 

°~oJsr'-  .    .. 

»» 

0«q(«IO. 

rflit  |"w. 

S;;?:"  ■'■■■' 

ttTirdKaKlaw-.l.  

i^:  -Sii 

'is 
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Wa§u 


monik  io  $eamen  (offietn  and  mm),  4^ — Continaed. 


Cout  (•tMBi>-43oiitinoed. 

SesiBea 

ED|;lii6er 

Fireaem 

RiTer  (ateam) : 

Captain 

CarpeDter 

Seamen  (deck  baada) 

Xn  Ineer 

Firenen 

BlTerCaaU): 

Captain 

Deck  haodi 

Boya 

WACB8  PAID  BT  THB  BOBTH 
OBSMAX  LLOTD  0TBAJUHIF 
OOMTABT. 

CaptalH 

Fint  oftoer 

Seeondoffiioer. .............. . 

Third  ofieer 

Fourth 


Lowest. 

Highaai. 

$1190 
29  75 
12  81 

$12  85 
30  94 
12  85 

17  85 
12  85 
10  71 
10  04 
12  86 

17  85 
12  85 
10  71 
28  80 
12  85 

$14  28 

10  00 

238 

$14  28 

10  71 

4  76 

47  00 
85  70 
29  75 
23  SO 
10  04 

85  08 
40  46 
82  13 
28  80 
18  04 

Oooupattena. 


WA0B8  PAID  BT  TRB  BOBTH 
OBBMAB  LLOTD  BIBAMUUP 

OOMPABT— oontiniied. 

Phyakian 

Puraer 

Carpenter 

Boatswain 

Helmaman .t. 

Seamen , 

First  engineer 

Seoond  engineer 

Third  engmeer , 

Fourth  engineer , 

AssUtaat 

Chief  firemen 

Firemsn 

Coal  heaTor 

Chief  eook 

Cook , 

Baker 

Chief  steward 

Steward 

Stewardess 


Lowest 


Highest 


$28  80 

$82  18 

28  80 
&04 

82  18 

21  42 

15  47 

17  85 

12  85 

12  85 

10  71 

10  71 

68  17 

96  77 

61  17 

55  93 

88  08 

4165 

20  18 

26  18 

19  99 

19  90 

14  76 

15  71 

U42 

14  28 

7  14 

883 

28  80 

82  18 

12  14 

15  95 

785 

11  19 

28  80 

82  13 

7  14 

833 

838 

9  52 

The  ou>talna  of  tlie  transatlantic  steamera  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  h»Te.  beaidea  their  monthly 
wagea  ox  about  $80,  a  certain  percentage  on  the  net  prooeeds  of  the  bnalncaa  dome  by  their  ateamers, 
gaaraateed  to  be  not  less  than  $476,  and  not  to  exoeed  $2,889  per  year  in  addition  to  their  wages. 

IX.  StOBB  ATn>  SHOP  WAGtES. 

ITafes  jMid  per  year  in  etorea  {wholesale  or  rtiail),  to  malee  and/emaUe,  im  Bremen,  Ger- 
many. 


Oocopationa. 


Aasistant 

Book-keeper * 

ConespoiHlent............  ............................................ 

Caahier 

Clorka 

BBTAIL.      • 

Sakumiea 

Salesmen,  fenude 

l'Utt*T 

AiMUtaot 

Caabk-rfl         

Appivnticc 

Book-keeper 


Lowest 

Hii^eat 

$476 

$2,646 

857 

952 

428 

952 

428 

952 

857 

958 

214 

633 

286 

428 

238 

476 

261 

523 

152 

2€6 

222 

309 

20 

50 

214 

809 

$833 
595 
505 
595 
505 
476 


357 
286 
428 
238 
261 
30 
238. 


The  wholesale  houses  generally  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  allowing  two  hours  for  dinner;  the 
retail  bousea  tnm  7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m..  aUowing  one  boar  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  supper.  Ap- 
prentices in  wholesale  houses  work  threo  or  Tour  years  without  any  remuneration.  They  have  to 
aoanl  thomaelvea,  and  are  glad  to  receive  $20  to  $50  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  yeara. 
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XIII.  Government  emploti^s. 

Wag€8  paid  per  year  io  employ^  in  Government  departments  and  qfficea—exolueive  of  trades 
men  and  laborers — in  ^consular  district  ofBremeny  Germany, 


Ocoopations. 


Lowest.  Highest.  !  Average. 


Sxecntlve : 

BargomMter 

8eoator 

Secretary  of  theMoate 

Clerka 

MfMenger 

Archivist 

Janitor 

Porter 

Jadicial : 

Preeidcnt 

Jadjres 

Secretary 

Clerk 

Heseeoger 

Att^triK'y-general 

Director  of  prison 

Tomkey  (including  board  and  kidging) 
Health  department: 

Health  officer..' 

Chemist   

Mf>(is(*oper 

Bareau  of  vital  statistics,  clerks 

Police  department : 

Inspectors 

Captains 

Clerks 

Policemen 

Sariseon  

Fire  department : 

Director 

First  and  second  aaaistant 

Firemen 

Treasary  department : 

Chief  of  bureaa 

Caahier 

Book-keeper 

Clerka  

Cnstoms  department: 

Director 

Caahier 

Clerka 

Collectors , 

Land  register  office: 

Director 

Appraiser 

Surveyors 

Sodmcn 

Docks  and  harbor : 

Chief  architect 

Harbor-master 

Sluice-master 

Clerk 

Book  keeper 

Assistant  harbor-maater 

Porter 

Light  inspector 

Assistant ; 

Lampmen 

Schools : 

Director  (raal-schule) 

Teachers  (academical) 

Teachera  (seminaristical) 

Director  (primary  school) 

Teachers 

Lady  teachers 

Aasutaai  teachera 


$2,456  00 

2.05a  00 

1,  IM  00 

428  00 

23d  00 

1,100  00 

595  00 

238  00 

2, 237.  00 

1.190  00 

1,071  00 

505  00 

286  00 

1,190  00 

1,486  00 

238  00 

286  00 
952  00 
286  00 
428  00 

952  00 
524  00 
428  00 
286  00 
202  00 

952  00 
624  00 
286  00 

1,547  00 
833  00 
714  00 
428  00 

1,702  00 
476  00 
357  00 
262  00 

1,178  00 
952  00 
821  00 
428  00 

1, 517  00 
952  00 
476  00 
528  00 
428  40 
071  20 
214  20 


$2,456  00 
I  2, 166  00 
I  1, 300  00 
!      Ool  00 

310  00 
,  1,M7 

774 


214  20 
166  60 

1,142  40 
642  60 
499  80 
714  00 
857  00 
261  80 
238  00 


00 
00 
236  00 

2,237  00 

1,999  00 

1,392  00 

774  00 

371  00 

1,999  00 

1.571  00 

476  00 


2F6  00 

1,047  00 

857  00 

557  00 

1,440  00 
681  00 
557  00 
371  00 
202  00 

952  00 
714  00 
886  00 

1.547  00 
833  00 
714  00 
557  00 

1, 702  00 
028  00 
614  00 
562  00 

1, 178  00 

1,190  00 

832  00 

472  00 

1.856  40 
1,23?  60 
618  80 
680  6^ 
536  93 
571  20 
278  46 


214  20 
166  60 

1.428  00 
1,190  00 
785  40 
785  40 
642  60 
404  60 
809  40 


$2.456  00 

2.100  00 

1,260  06 

500  0$ 

275  00 

1.250  00 

650  00 

238  00 

2,237  00 

1,428  00 

1.200  00 

654  00 

300  06 

1,428  00 

1,500  00 

300  00 

286  00 

1.000  00 

800  00 

500  00 

1,100  00 
600  00 
500  00 
286  00 
202  00 

P62  60 
600  00 
300  00 

1,647  00 
833  00 
714  00 
500  00 

1,702  00 
752  00 
450  00 
850  00 

1. 178  00 

1,022  00 

821  00 

428  00 

1.726  40 
1, 137  60 
521  75 
559  45 
474  82 
571  20 
224  10 
428  40 
214  20 
166  16 

1.200  00 
870  00 
610  00 
714  00 
420  00 
800  00 
250  OO 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

la  oomparison  with  the  year  1878  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
general  rates  of  wages.  In  some  few  branches  in  articles  for  export 
there  has  been  a  trifling  decline. 

HABITS  OF  THE  BAYABIAN  WOBKINa  PEOPLE. 

The  working  classes,  as  a  rale,  are  steady  and  trustworthy.  They 
can  scarcely  l^  called  saving  in  their  habits,  as  the  wages  they  receive 
are  only  sufficient  to  keep  them,  but  they  are  able  to  live  in  a  condition 
that  they  are  not  debarred  recreation  and  pleasures  in  their  simple  and 
contented  manner  with  their  families  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  They 
are  able  to  clothe  themselves  decently,  and,. as  a  general  rule,  they  are 
cleanly  in  their  habits.  Such  squalidness  as  is  seen  in  some  parts  of 
England  among  the  working  classes  is  not  met  with  in  Bavaria. 

STBIXSS. 

Strikes  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  have  not  taken  threatening  dimen- 
sions. They  have  in  almost  all  cases  been  settled  by  agreement  between 
the  workingmen  and  the  employers,  and  have  never  proved  of  any  great 
advantage  to  the  former.  They  have  had  but  little  influence  in  bring- 
ing forth  any  change  either  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  systems  of  labor. 
With  the  exception  of  some  districts  in  the  central  and  northern  parts 
of  Bavaria  there  are  no  great  industrial  centers.  For  the  most  part  the 
manufacturing  interests  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  small  concerns,  employing  but  a  few  hands, 
and  in  many  of  the  branches  much  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  families 
in  their  own  dwellings  or  shops.  Bavaria,  idtogether,  is  more  an  agri- 
cultural than  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  country. 

FOOD  PUBCHASES. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where 
the^'  choose.    Payments  are  mostly  made  weekly  and  in  coin. 

PBOTEOTION  OF  EMPLOYES. 

In  regard  to  the  means  taken  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  of 
employis  in  factories,  mills,  &c.,  I  can  state,  generally,  that  there  are 
public  officers  known  as  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  all  fac- 
tories, &c.,  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  the  employ^  are  not  unneces- 
sarily exposed  to  danger ;  to  give  instructions  to  the  employers  how  the 
machines,  shafting,  &c.,  must  be  placed  as  regards  theit  proximity  to 
each  other,  or  to  the  walls  or  columns  of  the  building,  or  to  the  places 
of  entrance  and  exit,  what  parts  of  the  running  gear  and  machinery 
must  be  shielded  to  prevent  employes  catching  in  any  part  of  it ;  to  see 
that  the  apartments  are  properly  heated,  ventilated,  and  lighted ;  that 
children  within  a  certain  age  are  not  employed  over  the  legal  hours,  &c. 

For  the  revision  of  boilers  there  is  a  special  commission,  and  state 
laws  regulate  its  operations. 

For  every  village  there  is  a  fire  department,  furnished  with  engines 
and  other  apparatus  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires  and  the  rescuing  of 
persons,  and  every  factory  is  obliged  to  be  furnished  with  water- tanks, 
buckets,  &c.,  and  larger  factories  mostly  have  an  organized  fire  depart- 
ment manned  by  their  employes. 
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General  wages  per  we^  of  eixty  hours  paid  in  Bavaria — Con  tinned. 


Occopatioiui. 


OTHER  TRADES. 


Bakers  (with  board  and  lodjxiog) 

BUrlcMuiths 

Stnkeni 

Bookbinders 

Brick  makers 

Brewers. 


Butchcnt  (with  board  and  lodging) . 

BrafM-tonmlrrs  , 

Cabinnt-makors 

Cuuftrtiouers , 

Cijzurniufcers 

roojwrs 


DiKtilioni  (with  board  and  lodging) 


Drivi-ra 


Dniymen  and  teamsters 

Cal»  and  carriage  (with  board  and  lodging) 
Sti  eot  railway 


Dyers 
Engravers 
Furriers . . . 
Oardfoers. 
Hatters  ... 


Horse  sheers 

Jewelers 

Laborei-s,  porters,  jto 

Litho;n^pners 

MUlwriphts 

Nail>mukers  (h^d) . .. 
Potters 


Lowest. 


Highest.    Avei 


10  70 
2  00 
4  00 

1  45 

2  05 


45 
05 
45 
60 
53 
00 
00 
45 
00 


2  15 


Printers 

Public  school  teachers 

Saddle  and  bamcss  uaker. 

SloTcdores 

Tanners 


4  85 
2  15 

5  35 
60 
6^ 
00 
00 
45 
75 
55 
00 


2  00 
4  45 
4  00 
104  00 
2  00 


Tele  iranh  operators, 

Tinsmiths 

WcaTiTH  (tmteidttof  mills) 

Wheelwrighu 

Turners 

Basket-makers 

Locksmiths 

Workmen : 

Bronze  powdries 

Pcnc  i  1  tactories 

Wlrefactoiies 

Paper  factories 

Tobacco  t'avtories 

Goldbeatent' factories 

Grist-miUw  (with  board  and  lodging) '. 

Sawmills 

Comb  factories .' 

BriiHh  fuc t ories 

^athi'matical  instrument  factories 

Mnlcli  I'at  tories   

Colorund  v.irnlMh  factories 

Porcelain  factories 

Halt  factories 

BcKttaod  shoe  factories 

Needle  fa<-tories 

Machine  factories 

Iron  fiU'toiies 

Glass  factories 

Quarrjrmen 

Kaihoad  employe's I>er  annum. . 

Depot  managers do.... 

Engine  drivers do 

Firemen do 

Station-masters do 

Station-masters' assistants do 

Switchmen    do.... 

Railroad  laborers 

Boatmen 

Raftsmen 

Shop  employ  68 : 

Males per  annum.. 

Females do 

W  bolesalc  basiseas do 

B«taU  trade do.... 


45 


4 

240  00 
2  00 
75 
55 
35 
35 
00 


3 
3 
3 
4 

8 
2 
3 
1 
1 
8 


35 
OT) 
35 
4.> 
45 
05 
75 


3 
4 
4 

4 
8 
I 
3 
3 


35 
00 
45 
00 
35 
45 
55 
35 


205 


45 
45 
75 
15 


4 

4 

1 

2 

288  00 
2?8  00 
288  00 
240  00 
288  00 
102  00 
102  00 

2  15 

2  15 

2  00 

120  00 
84  00 

120  00 
84  00 


$145 

4  45 

5  55 

3  60 

6 
6 
1 
6 
5 
i 
4 
4 


05 
55 
95 
fi5 
55 
45 
45 
45 


2  15 
5  30 
•4  30 


4  35 

5  55 

6  65 


4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
11 
5 


00 
60 
45 

65  j 
C5  I 
00  I 
10  I 


4 
6 
5 

600  (H) 
5 


.^5  1 


80  I 


1 


5  80 
288  00 

4  00 

3  35 

4  90 
4  45 
4  45 

6  30 


4 
3 
5 


45 
35 

30 


0  00 
4  90 
8  85 

1  95 


4 
5 
C 
5 

4 
7 
4 

4 
4 


45 
55 

00 

30 
45 
20 

4:, 

45 

45 

6  05 

6  05 

5  80 

5  30 

576  00 

676  00 

480  00 

432  00 

5i8  00 

2HH  00 

384  00 

2  90  I 

2  90  > 

3  60  I 


288  00  I 
120  00 
288  00  > 
120  00 
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41 
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2 


2< 
II 
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II 
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Flttnily  aorvftota,  wwben,  und  persotui  of  tbRt  class  receive  to  Llin  wa^- 
of  "  tijw'*  about  tbe  satoe  atoouut  a«  in  otlier  )>itrlH  of  Oormaiiy.  T>et- 
ttfc-ainierM,  ruilroad  and  telegraph  ofUcJale,  &c.,  receive  luorfi  Uuia 
tlioir  lixod  wa^oH  and  «alarie«  ftotn  the  itmiic  nuurc^-. 

U.  UIuNiiV  UOKSTMASS. 

Oonaut, 

UhITBO   HTATEH  OOKHt'1-ATK, 

Surtmbery,  Jutf  12,  18di. 


In  n>pl>-  to  j'uiir  circular  of  IVbriiary  15, 18M,  iMta-vming  the  ooodl- 
tiun  of  labor  lu  EuroiMi,  1  li»v-tt  l4it)  liouur  to  report  lUi  foUow«: 

IUTE8   OF  WAUe». 


Tho  . 

foitlllt   II 

wnrkh  I' 
erally  en.).!..; 


■il  to  labon*™  im 
l.'s  bi'n.witli  in.; 
•iuiiie  im  othvr  l:<ii  ■ 
K'toni  fur  tbt>  (utecuiio: 

COST  OP  LIVING. 


The  cost  of  livineof  f'' 
iLoir  iuconHMi.  It  m  |H' 
Ainoiitit  \-}r  iliiy.     Maii^   ' 


L-iKi  hC'HlI;)!!]'.''!  t'lr  :i>Miiii  9'J.',m  p'T  nn'iiiii,  a<i'i  'limy  kkhi  iX  [Kc  -luitueiir 
kind  for  9U  cutitB,  mnUlDi;  tJio  uvnnijfv  dally  cx]t<!tuse»  ol  a  laUonv  'd7| 
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cents,  exclusive  of  ftiel  and  clothing.    At  the  present  time  the  retail 
prices  here  of  the  principal  articles  of  food,  are  as  follows: 

Beef por  pound..  fO  15   tofP  20 

Bread do 2^ 

Batter do 26   to       40 

Oheeae do....  17   to      20 

Coffee ..do....  20   to       38 

Lard do 17   to       18 

Pork do....  17    to       18 

Riee do....  4ito       10 

&at do....  2| 

Sugar  (white) do 10 

Sogsr  (brown) do....  6 

Tea do 50 

Potatoes do....  1 

Wages  are  lower  here  than  in  the  United  States,  but  the  amount  of 
work  done  is  oorresi)ondingly  small.  They  do  not  vary  much  from  year 
to  year,  but  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  1878. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  working  classes  are  generally  steady  and  trustworthy,  and  not 
disposed  to  change  their  employment  providing  they  can  make  suffi- 
cient to  live  upon.  The  natives  especially  dislike  leaving  Cologne  and 
the  Bhine  in  order  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  and  they  therefore  endeavor 
to  remain  in  their  positions,  even  when  their  wages  are.  low.  In  many 
cases  the  wives  of  the  laborers  help  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  washing, 
ironing,  cleaning  offices  and  streets,  doing  housework  by  the  half  day, 
&c.  The  wages  are  generally  too  small  to  allow  laborers  to  save  any- 
thing. Everything  is  spent,  either  for  actual  necessaries  or  for  pleas- 
ure, their  amusements  being  of  the  simplest  kind.  Notwithstanding 
their  small  wages,  they  are  very  charitable,  and  always  ready  to  help 
each  other. 

FEELnra  between  employ^  and  emploter. 

The  feeling  prevailing  between  employ^  and  employer  is  generally 
good,. and  there  are  seldom  any  troubles  between  them.  As  a  conse- 
quence strikes  are  scarcely  ever  known  here. 

ORaANIZED  GONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

With  regard  to  the  organized  condition  of  labor,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  there  exists  a  law  in  Germany  regulating  the  arrangements  to  be 
made  in  factories  and  work  shops  for  preventing  accidents  to  workmen, 
and  that  legislation  is  continually  employed  in  amending  the  laws  for 
the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes.  Lately  the  new  accidental  insurance 
law  has  been  passed  for  the  benefit  of  workmen  in  case  of  accidents. 

STRIKES. 

« 

As  already  stated,  strikes  scarcely  ever  occur  in  this  district,  and 
therefore  there  is  little  need  of  arbitration. 

FREEDOM  OF  PtTROHABE. 

Generally  workmen  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wher- 
ever they  like,  even  if  the  employers— especially  those  whose  establish- 
ments are  situated  far  from  town — form  co-operative  societies  among 
the  laborers,  or  keep  a  stock  of  ordinary  necessary  articles.    No  con- 
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POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 


The  political  rights  of  the  workingmen  are  the  same  as  other  citizens^ 
and  they  are  taxed  according  to  their  iDComes.  The  tendency  of  legis- 
lation during  the  last  few  years  has  been  constantly  towards  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 


CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Emigration  from  this  district  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  general  causes 
which  induce  it  in  other  places  do  not  exist  here  to  any  great  extent. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

Female  labor  is  not  so  general  here  as  in  other  portions  of  Germany. 
Besides  the  ordinary  occupations  of  women,  such  as  teachers  in  public 
and  private  schools,  venders  of  fancy  goods,  &c.,  they  are  employed  in 
spinning  factories,  sugar  refineries,  cigar  manufactories,  &c.,  where  they 
earn,  according  to  their  ability,  from  37^  cents  to  62^  cents  per  day,  or 
on  an  average  of  al)out  50  cents  per  day. 

The  unmarried  women  live  with  their  parents,  or  in  boarding-houses, 
and  the  married  women  with  young  children  generally  employ  some- 
body to  look  after  them  during  the  hours  the  mothers  are  at  work. 

The  operation  of  the  above-named  institutions  for  the  welfare  of 
men,  the  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  laborers  in  general,  and  the 
relation  between  employer  and  employ^  apply  equally  to  women. 

SAMUEL  SPACKMAN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cologne^  September  3, 1884. 


L  General  trades. 


WageB  paid  in  general  tmdeeper  week  of  sixty  to  eecenty-two  houre  in  Cologne. 


Occupattons. 


BUILDXXO  TEADB6. 

Brick-lAyers 

Uod-cftrrien 

MaaoDs 

Tenden 

riMterrra 

Tender* 

Slaton 

Boofera 

Teodera 

Plonibera 

Aaalstanta 

Carpentera 

Oaa-flttara 

OTHKK  TlilDll. 

Bakcra  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Blackamitha 

Striken 


Lowaat 

Higheat 

Arerage. 

14  44 

16  36 

$5  00 

8  28 

3  71 

3  57 

4  44 

636 

600 

8  28 

3  71 

8  57 

6  71 

8  57 

7  U 

828 

8  71 

8  57 

428 

600 

4  76 

428 

6  00 

4  76 

8  28 

8  71 

8  67 

428 

600 

4  76 

828 

3  71 

3  57 

600 

5  71 

6  24 

428 

6  71 

4  76 

1  07 

2  14 

1  61 

6  24 

6  66 

6  19 

8  67 

428 

405 
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IV.  Glass- WORKERS. 

IFages  paid  per  week  of  eUtif  to  Beventy-two  hours  to  glass-tcorkeri  in  Cologne, 


Ocoupations. 


Lowest. 


GUsa-maken : 

Of  bottles,  &o ,  $4  76 

Of  ordinary  drinkiQfeffUMes,  goblets,  dtc 6  19 

Of  crystal  and  pressed  ware .- I  9  52 

Stokers i  5  71 

Ordinary  laborers I  8  09 

Grinders  and  polishers I  5  24 


Highest.  Average. 

I  - 


l«  w , 

$6  71 

9  52 

7  82 

18  66 

18  09 

7u : 

6  19 

4  05 

3  57 

10  71 

7  14 

VI.  Railway  employ^. 

Wages  paid  to  railwag  employ^  {those  engaged  about  stationef  as  well  ae  tho9e  engaged  an 
the  engines  and  oars,  linemenj  railroad  lahorerSf  ^'c.)  in  Cologne. 


OccttpaUonss. 


<^«*o  and  cash  attendants per  annom . 

Ticket  printers  and  stampers do... 

Train  arrangers  and  car-masters do... 

Porters,  stewards,  pointsmen,  and  bridge  watohers do . . . 

Storekeepers  and  watchmen do... 

Bridge-masters do... 

Hoist  and  crane  overseers do. . . 

BHdge- toll  receiver s : do... 

Hoist  and  crane  masters do... 

Brakemen  < station  service) do. . . 

Loading-masters do... 

Locomotive  conductors do. . . 

Stokers  and  machine  waiters do... 

Train  conductors do  .. 

Baggage-masters do... 

Stewards do... 

Brakemen  and  oilers  (line  service) do. . . 

Store-masters do... 

Machinisto do... 

Line  workmen : 

Kasters per  day. 

Laborers do... 

Auxiliary  pointsmen v do. . . 

Auxiliary  warders do... 

Station  workmen : 

Ordinary  workmen do... 

Arrangers do... 

Dispatch-goods  laborers do... 

Lading  laborers do... 

Wagon  noters do... 

Wagon  pushers do... 


Lowest.  I  Highest. 


$214  20 
214  20 
279  90 
192  78 


285  00 
214  20 
192  78 
IM  22 
249  90 
285  60 
214  20 
249  90 
285  82 
185  84 
184  22 
214  20 
285  80 


40 
48 
48 

43 

48 
48 
48 
88 
48 


$249  90 
321  30 
286  80 
249  90 


857  00 
821  30 
249  90 
235  62 
321  30 
428  40 
285  80 
821  30 
281  80 
238  00 
238  00 
328  44 
428  40 


Average. 


48 
48 

^  ! 

55  . 

54 

80 
80  ' 
80  , 
82 


$282  05 
287  75 
287  75 
221  34 
142  80 
481  95 
821  30 
281  80 
221  34 
190  98 
285  80 
357  00 
238  00 
297  50 
249  90 
209  44 
207  08 
273  70 
857  00 

80 
4S 
45 

45 

48 
54 
80 
88 
48 
80 


vn.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)  in  Cologne, 


Occupations. 


!  Lowest. 


River  navigation  (saO  and  steam) : 

ICatea 

Helmsmen 

Sailors 

MachintsU 

Stokers 


Highest. 


$23  80 

$28  58 

15  71 

15  71 

14  28 

14  28 

38  80 

27  12 

17  14 

17  14 

Bemarks. 


Extra  remuneration  of  $11.90  a  year. 

Do. 
Extra  remuneration  of  $28.80  a  year. 
Bxtra  remuneration  of  $9.58  a  year. 
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VIII.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wage*  paid  per  week  ofeixty  to  seventtf-two  hours  in  stores  (wholesale  or  retail)  to  males  and 

females^  in  Cologne, 


OccnpatioDB. 


WArehonte-maaten per  week. 

Workmen per  day. 

Salesmen per  annum. 

Salesmen  (with  bourdaad  lodging) do... 

Shop  boys  (with  board  and  lodgiDg) per  week. 

Clerks  (shop) per  annnm . 

Shop  girls  (with  board  and  lodging) do... 


Lowest. 


$4  28 

48 

288  00 

47  60 

71 

285  60 

23  80 


Highest 


$7  14 

67 

857  00 

214  20 

2  38 

857  00 

71  40 


ATerage. 


$5  00 

60 

285  60 

05120 

1  43 

285*60 

59  60 


IX.  Household  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Cologne. 


Oocapations. 


Hsle  serranta  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Maleserrants  (without  lodging) 

Female  servants : 

Cooks  (with  board  and  lodging) 

General  housework  (with  board  and  lodging) 
Chambermaids  (with  board  and  lodging) 


Lowest. 

Highest 

ATerage. 

$10  71 
17  85 

$2142 
28  50 

$14  28 
21  42 

8  00 

1  90 

2  88 

595 
8  57 
4  76 

428 
2  88 
28ft 

X.  Agrioultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  lahorers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Cologne. 


Occupations. 


Plowmen per  week. 

Female  laborers do  ... 

Female  serranta  (with  board  and  lodging) per  year. 

Stablemen  and  grooms do . . . 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$2  14 

1  07 
14  28 
17  85 

$2  86 

1  71 

28  60 

71  40 

Average. 


$2  88 

1  4S 

17  8& 
47  60 


XII.  Corporation  employiSs. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ  A  in  the  city  of  Cologne. 


Oooupations. 


Lowest. 


Master  workmen  (factory  superintendents) •  $157  00 

OflSce  seniors  (ordinarily  invested  with  the  procuration) 428  40 

Confidential  clerks  (invested  with  the  procuratiun)  4i'8  40 

Book-keepers ,  857  00 


Clerks 

Cashiers 

Cash  and  office  attendants 


3:»7  00 
357  00 
178  50 


Highest. 


$.i7l  20 

2,  380  00* 

1,  4.'8  00 

591  20 

400  80 

1,4.'«  00 

285  60 


I 


Average. 


$428  40 

"71406 
428  40 
428  40 
571  20 
238  OO 


*  And  in  some  cases  percentage  of  proflta. 
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XUI.  GOYEBNMENT  EMPLOYES. 


Wagtt  paid  per  year  to  emplejf^  in  Oevernment  deparimenii  and  offioeif  exclueiee  of  tradee- 

m^n  and  labcrer$,  in  Cologne. 

President  of  tho  OoremmeDt *|8,670  00 

HIcbooimMloniof  tbeOoTenim«Dt(ohi6ftof  the  tetersl departments) 8,856  00 

PrlVyeoanMlonof  theGoFemment 2,142  00 

Cooneelors  of  the  OoYemment 1,428  00 

SeeretAriee 714  00 

Aniiitentt 428  40 

AMistnnit 857  00 

Chnneery  eaperintendent 714  00 

Clarke 857  00 

Chenoery 288  00 

Treeeorer 062  00 

Chief  bookkeeper 714  00 

Caehler 714  00 

Book-keeper 671  20 

OflloeetteiidenU 888  0) 


*  And  aDo-vTMioe  for  lodglnge  end  expeneee  of  pnblio  entertninsientn. 

XIY.  Trades  and  labor  in  ooyernhbnt  employ. 

Wageepaid  hy  the  vMik  t^eixty  Aewrt  to  ike  tradm  and  lahorere  in  Oovemwteni  employ  in 

Cologne. 


Ooenpetione. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Aremge. 

BAILWAT,  MACHUIB,  AXD  OABSIAOB  BBPAUS  SHOP. 
If  Miblnlste  (i>sM  mimthlT  t  telttrrenh  end  elftotrlo  lishtinff)  r 

18  08 
600 
428 

7  14 
286 
428 
886 
6  14 
407 
6  14 

8  14 
400 
866 
4  28 

498  80 

18  98 

6  42 
600 

7  14 

8  67 
6  42 
686 
6  42 
407 
6  14 
8  14 
400 
6  67 
667 

686  40 

88  88 

Amiritente ...,TT»..T»T.-r,,-.TT-r-r-T.T-^., 

6  06 

Ifeifhinivte  (ordinerr  work) ^.,^,,.,,,..,,^.,,,-.r-.T 

4  76 

MsehlnlBtA  (meflhJne  moantinc i  mid  monthlr) .... r.. ..««... ..^.^-..^-rr-- 

7  14 

AtoletAotr ,,,--^--. 

3  57 

Xnmflra  ._ .................................... 

4  86 

If schlniiita  /ordinerr  work) > 

5  19 

Bleckemiths. .r..-,.T.,...T-.TT.TT 

6  86 

Strikers 

4  07 

Joiners .,.....................^.....»..--..^^»^T^-»r.^ ■r..-r-r r- 

6  14 

lAhoitirs 

8  14 

Wood  flntiim ............................. 

4  00 

SsddlerS ---r-rT»r-.-r     -.-- 

5  14 

Vsralshers .......... ...,....-.^..^...»-r.^--.T.^...^---r.^.».r.,.^.-»-r 

4  08 

flhiv-msstitr  (ensineer) *...... .............................^..^.frT-..^.- 

671  20 

'  Per  snnom. 


XY.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  ehowing  the  wagm  paid  per  week  of  eetentg-two  howre  to  primtere  (oompoeitor$, 

preeemen,  proof'Teaden,  ^c.)  in  Cologne. 


Ooonpstions. 


Compositors 

Pressmen 

Proof-readers 

lilbogrsphers 

PreMiroen 

Bookbioders 

Tjpe  foaodere  . . . . 

Stt'reotypers 

Ordinnrjr  workmen 


Loweet 


84 

6 
6 
6 


44 

71 
71 
00 


8  67 


67 
71 
71 
67 


Higheet 


$11  90 

7  14 

11  90 

7 

4 
4 
7 
7 

4 


14 
76 
76 
14 
14 


Ayersge. 


86  48 

696 
8  88 
6  71 
428 
428 
648 
648 
428 
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GBEFELD. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  POTTER* 

111  respouse  to  the  "Labor  Circular"  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Slate  under  date  of  February  15, 1884,  requesting  the  fullest  attainable 
information  concering  the  ''condition  of  labor  in  Europe,"  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  that  the  inquiries  embraced  in  the  circular  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  cover  a  field  so  extensive,  that  I  have  found  it  difficult  to 
condense  within  moderate  limits  the  information  desired,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  intelligent  clearness.  I  have,  therefore  confined 
myself  to  a  concise  statement  of  facts,  without  discussing  any  of  the 
interesting  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  information  given  relates  exclusively  to  labor  and  the  interests 
of  labor,  and  as  tliis  district  embraces  a  large  fraction  of  the  textile, 
miuiug,  and  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Germany,  the  subjects  referred 
to  are  uecessarily  numerous. 

It  seems  proper  to  state  that  the  information  contained  in  this  report 
has  been,  in  all  particulars,  obtained  through  direct  personal  interviews 
had  with  persons  representing  all  the  different  trades  and  interests 
therein  mentioned.  These  include  laborers,  mechanics,  farmers,  trades- 
people, clerks,  servants  (male  and  female),  manufacturers,  employers, 
school  teachers,  professors,  scientists,  officers  of  chambers  of  commerce 
and  charitable  societies,  government  and  corporation  officials,  &c. 
Nothing  has  been  taken  fix)m  hearsay  or  reports  previously  made. 

INTERVIEWS    WITH  WORKINGMEN. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  condition  and  sentiments  of  work- 
men engaged  in  different  industries,  I  visited  many  of  them  in  their 
homes  and  at  their  places  of  business,  and  they  have  answered  my 
questions  with  freedom  and  frankness,  exhibiting  generally  much  intelli- 
gence and  thought.  Their  answers,  just  as  they  were  given,  will  con- 
vey a  fresher  and  more  accurate  idea  of  their  real  status  than  any 
other  form  of  description.  I  have,  therefore,  selected  a  few  representa- 
tive persons  in  different  localities  employed  in  leading  industries,  and 
present  the  information  they  gave  in  their  own  language,  with  such 
shades  of  variation  only  as  are  made  necessary  by  translation  from  the 
German  into  the  English  language,  and  such  as  are  required  to  develop 
ftilly  the  ideas  expressed  and  facts  detailed. 

The  interviews  reported  are  those  had  with  a  weaver  with  a  family 
in  a  country  district;  an  unmarried  weaver  working  and  living  in  the 
city ;  a  dyer ;  a  printer :  a  butcher ;  a  farmer,  and  a  laborer. 

Weaving  and  dyeing  being  the  occupations  in  which  the  great  mass 
of  working  people  in  this  district  are  engaged,  the^''  are  somewhat  more 
fally  reported  than  other  trades. 

WORKINGMEN  AND  WAGES. 

The  tables  at  the  end  of  this  report  show  that,  when  average  rates  are 
considered,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  prices  paid  for  labor  in 


*  For  much  of  the  iuformation  concerning  schools  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  KriiH  and 
to  Mr.  Pauss,  teachers  in  the  Crefeld  schools.  And  for  information  relating  to  mines 
and  miners,  I  am  largely  indebted  to  Richard  Eichoff,  esq.,  the  efficient  United  States 
consular  agent  at  Essen. 
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this  district  since  the  year  1878.  In  many  industries  the  rates  of  wages 
are  even  lower.  There  may  be  isolated  instances  where,  for  local  rea- 
sons, higher  wages  have  been  temporarily  paid ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
tendency  has  been  downward. 

There  has,  perhaps,  been  fewer  manifestations  of  discontent  among 
the  laboring  classes  during  the  past  year  than  during  the  two  or  three 
previous  years,  for  the  reason  that  the  food  crop  of  1883  was  moi*e 
abundant  than  those  of  the  3*ears  immediately  preceding  it.  The  Gen- 
eral Government  of  Germany  and  local  administrations  have,  too,  made 
great  and  commendable  efibrts  to  provide  employment  for  the  surplus  la- 
bor that  exists,  and  to  stimulate  hopes  for  better  times  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  duties  of  governments  and  people  seem  to  have  been 
fully  performed.  But  these  efforts  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
strained.  They  can  hardly  bear  the  tension  that  time  will  surely  put 
upon  them,  as  would  api>eur  evident  by  a  single  season's  short  crop  in  a 
country  where  there  are  not  arable  acres  enough,  even  with  an  abund- 
ant yield,  to  supply  the  food  demands  of  its  iK>pulation. 

Labor  and  the  products  of  labor  in  this  part  of  Germany  appear, 
therefore,  naturally  enough,  to  be  growing  gradually  cheaper,  while 
food  ))roducts  are  from  year  to  year  becoming  dearer.  The  active  and 
able  chambers  of  commerce  which  are  organized  in  every  industrial  cen- 
ter, and  sustained  by  Government  encouragement,  are  quietly  adopting 
the  most  efficient  measures  possible  for  finding  markets  for  the  manu- 
factures produced  by  the  cheap  labor  of  Germany's  increasing  surplus 
population. 

The  incessant  toil,  the  meager  wages  and  scanty  fare  of  the  European 
laborer,  as  described  by  some  of  them  in  interviews  embodied  in  this 
report,  are  conditions  of  life  which  are  not  pleusaut  to  coatemplate. 
They  seem  incompatible  with  intelligent  human  existence.  A  modicum 
of  rest  and  pleasure  is  an  undeniable  normal  ingredient  in  the  nature  of 
man  ;  but  to  toil  during  all  the  hours  of  sunshine,  to  fare  scantily  from 
the  bounteous  gifts  of  earth,  to  always  seek  a  couch  for  sleep  with 
tired  limbs  and  brain,  and,  finall^^  with  weary  limbs  lay  down  to  die, 
seems  to  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  poor  laborer  in  the  overpopulated 
districts  of  Enroi)e.  Where  is  the  remedy  7  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  legislation.  Governments  in  such  districts  may,  in 
trying  times,  aftbrd  temporary  relief,  but  this  must  be  nearly  always 
done  at  the  expense  of  an  increasing  budget,  the  weight  of  which  conies 
back  again  upon  the  people  whose  burden  becomes  stiU  a  little  heavier. 

It  seems  not  to  be  difficult  to  determine  in  what  way  the  interests  of 
working  classes  of  the  United  States  would  be  affected  if  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  advantages  now  in  their  possession  and  place  the 
products  of  their  labor  in  competition  upon  the  same  plane  with  the 
products  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe.  The  only  defense  against  a  de- 
cline in  the  valu^  of  the  wages  of  the  working  people  of  the  United 
States  down  to  the  same  level  of  the  laborers  of  Europe  appears  to  l)e 
in  such  efficient  protective  barriers  as  can  be  erected  and  maintained  by 
(Congressional  legislation. 

The  necessity  recognized  by  German  officials  for  finding  new  and  un- 
obstructed markets  for  the  products  of  their  working  people  has  been 
recently  made  evident  by  the  organization  of  an  association,  with  large 
capital,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  colonies  in  distant  countries,  which 
shall  be  made  attractive  enough  to  draw  to  them  the  surplus  population 
of  Germany  and  other  countries.  In  this  way  Germany  hopes  to  build 
up  and  control,  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  markets  for  her  manufact- 
ures which  will  not  be  obstructed  by  tariff  barriers,  such  as  protects 
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the  workingmaa's  iuterests  in  the  IJDited  States.    In  a  circniar  ad- 
drensed  to  German  capitalists  the  association  declares  that — 

German  exports  are  entirely  dependent  upon  arbitrary  foreign  tariffs.  We  lack  a 
safe  market  for  the  sale  of  our  industrial  productions,  because  we  have  no  foreign  col- 
ouies.  This  evil  has  to  be  promptly  and  practically  remedied,  and  to  do  this  the  so- 
ciety will  direct  its  immediate  and  best  efforts. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Emigration  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  is  considerable, 
but  there  are  no  especial  causes  for  it  separate  from  those  which  are 
connected  with  the  over-populated  districts  of  Germany.  All  the  land 
that  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  is  now  fully  occupied ;  and  yet, 
with  a  full  average  yield  of  crops  there  is  a  large  deficiency  in  the  sup- 
ply of  food  needed  by  her  population,  which  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  any  other  continental  state.  The  consequences  are  plain. 
If  the  country  cannot  produce  food  enough  for  the  natural  wants  of  its 
people  the  redundant  portion  must  have  it  brought  to  them,  or  they  mus 
seek  it  in  countries  where  there  is  an  excess,  and  where  they  can  find 
employment.  The  American  States,  to  this  class  of  intelligent  Germans, 
is  viewed  as  being  altogether  the  most  inviting  locality.  The  connec- 
tions existing  between  the  six  or  eight  millions  of  Germans  who  now 
have  homes  in  the  United  States  and  their  families  and  friends  in  ^'  Va- 
terland "  is,  of  course,  an  influential  element  affecting  the  direction 
which  the  current  of  German  emigration  takes. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  by  a  powerful  organization  in  Berlin 
to  change  the  flow  of  German  emigration  from  its  direction  toward  the 
United  States  to  some  other  locality  not  yet  fixed  upon.  This  organiza- 
tion is  termed  the  "  Society  for  German  Colonization.'^  Its  object  is  oflBci- 
ally  declared  to  be,  (1)  the  creation  of  a  sufficient  capital  for  colonization 
purposes ;  (2)  the  discovery  and  acquisition  of  suitable  colonizing  dis- 
tricts; (3)  directing  the  stream  of  Gennan  emigration  to  these  posses- 
sions, and  '^  every  German  whose  heart  beats  for  the  honor  and  great- 
ness of  his  nation"  is  called  upon  to  join  this  society. 

Neither  this  nor  any  other  scheme  is  likely  to  have  any  tangible  effect 
for  years  to  come  in  checking  German  emigration  to  America.  The 
favorable  food  crop  of  last  year,  coupled  with  the  exercise  of  some  re- 
straining influences,  have,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  some- 
what narrowed  the  stream  of  emigration  from  (xermany.  But  a  short 
crop  of  cereals,  a  temporary  lull  in  the  demand  for  German  manufact- 
ures, or  any  other  slight  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  events  in  the 
Empire,  would  swell  the  current  of  German  emigration  to  the  United 
States  to  dimensions  never  before  known. 

GBEFELD  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES.^ 

There  are  now  about  66,000  persons  of  all  classes  employed  in  the 
various  branches  connected  with  the  textile  productions  of  Crefeld  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Dyeing  and  finishing  is  done  in  large  establish- 
ments located  in  the  city. 

Of  the  66,000  persons  named  about  50,000  are  weavers,  and  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  these  reside  and  work  in  the  city  of  Orefeld.  A 
very  large  per  cent.,  90  perhaps,  of  the  fine  silk,  half  silk,  velvet,  and 
plush  goods  produced  in  this  district  are  made  on  hand-looms,  which 
are  owned  and  located  in  the  houses  occupied  by  the  weavers.  This 
business  is,  therefore,  properly  designated  here  as '^  house  industry.^ 
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The  introduction  of  power-looms  into  factory  buildings  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, threatening  still  more  gloomy  times  for  the  poor  hand-loom 
weavers;  but,  up  to  the  present  date,  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods, 
power-looms  have  not  been  able  to  compete  in  quality  with  hand-loom 
products. 

THE  HOMES  OF  THE  WEAVERS. 

The  homes  of  the  weavers  are  scattered  over  an  area  of  country  perhaps 
20  miles  in  diameter,  Grefeld  being  in  the  center.  They  are  to  be  found 
located  in  clusters,  which  make  pretty  little  villages,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated. The  dwellings  are  uniformly  built  of  rough,  brown-burnt  brick, 
and  are  only  one-story,  high  with  attic  rooms  for  sleeping  purposes. 
By  each  window  on  the  ground  floor  is  generally  located  one  of  their 
clumsy,  primitive-looking  looms.  Under  the  guidance  of  wise  regula- 
tions the  house  lots  in  these  numerous  villages  are  surveyed  and  so 
located  that  in  the  rear  of  each  dwelling  is  provided  a  liberal  piece  of 
land  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  garden.  Besides  this  a  generous  air  space 
divides  the  houses,  where  sunshine,  flowers,  fruit-trees,  and  foliage 
may  purify  the  air  that  circulates  around  the  homes  of  these  incessant 
toilers. 

Their  dwellings,  uniform  in  size,  are  usully  located  on  one  broad  ave* 
nne,  which  the  Government  has  fringed  and  decked  with  over-arching 
shade  trees.  These  highways  are  always  kept  scrupulously  clean  and 
in  excellent  condition  in  every  way.  In  the  winter  plants,  bearing 
bright  and  cheerful  flowers,  may  be  seen  growing  luxuriantly  in  the 
windows  ef  most  of  these  bumble  cottages,  and  in  summer  flowering 
vines  with  fresh  foliage  creep  up  the  rough  brown  walls  and  hang  pend- 
ant from  the  eaves  and  portals  of  the  doors  and  windows,  giving  to  the 
exterior  an  air  of  comfort  and  picturesque  beauty  most  agreeable  to 
the  eye. 

The  villages  are  connected  by  an  industrial  railroad,  so  called,  which 
encircles  the  district,  and  at  stated  hours  trains  run  for  the  convenience 
of  the  weavers,  who  daily  come  in  troops  to  bring  their  finished  work  to 
their  employers  in  the  busy  city,  and  take  away  new  warps,  fillings, 
and  patterns  for  future  work. 

Each  of  these  communities  has  its  ^'gasthaus,"  or  village  tavern, 
where  the  inhabitants  find  beer  and  their  employers  a  halting  place 
when  they  go  out  to  inspect  the  work  of  their  employes. 

For  a  description  of  the  inierior  aspects  of  these  homes  and  the 
thoughts  of  their  occupants,  I  refer  to  the  accompanying  statement  of 
one  of  them,  who  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  average  of  all  who  have 
families  to  support. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  highest  degree  of  economy  in  the  art 
of  living  appears  to  have  been  attained  in  these  communities;  $2  per 
week  is  about  the  average  of  their  earnings,  after  having  labored  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  per  day,  in  close  rooms  and  in  uncomfortable 
and  unhealthy  attitudes.  Though  their  children,  are  astonishingly 
numerous,  the  streets  are  quiet,  and,  during  school  hours,  only  the  shut- 
tle and  the  rattle  of  the  loom  is  heard,  but  the  school-house  is  full. 
When  '^school  is  out"  the  children  swarm  in  numbers  that  are  bewilder- 
in  g.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  scanty  earnings  of  their  parents,  there 
is  no  appearance  of  squalid  poverty.  These  children  are  quiet,  polite, 
healthy,  and  neatly  clad,  and  their  uncomplaining  parents,  though  thin 
in  flesh,  and  in  appearance  always  wan  and  weary,  wear  tidy  garments. 
And  all  this,  with  average  health  and  excellent  school  culture,  where 
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the  head  of  the  family  earns  but  $2  during  a  week's  labor  of  seventy- 
two  or  eighty  hours.  I  imagine  that  the  little  gardens,  pure  air,  the 
sunshine,  flowers,  and  foliage  are  great  helpers  in  the  achievements 
resulting  from  these  economic  examples. 

The  employers  appear  to  be  humane  and  furnish  low  rents,  and,  with 
other  considerations,  favor  their  employes  as  much  as  they  can,  under 
the  present  condition  of  European  industries  aud  the  surplus  labor  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  The  Government  seems,  also,  diligent  in 
the  performance  of  such  duties  and  works  of  aid  as  can  be  expected 
from  it,  but  the  result  still  shows  that  in  supporting  family  life  with 
some  comfort  the  utmost  stretch  of  intelligent  economy  has  been  at- 
tained in  the  homes  of  the  Crefeld  silk  weavers. 

In  their  experience  can,  I  think,  be  found  lessons  which  may  be 
studied  with  profit  by  those  who  govern  some  of  the  great  cities  of 
America  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  by  the  working  classes  who  live  in 
them. 

The  weavers,  as  a  class,  are  industrious  and  economical  even  beyond 
the  force  of  necessity,  and  single  men,  notwithstanding  their  meager 
earnings,  manage  to  save  a  little,  but  as  soon  as  they  marry  their  sav- 
ings disappear.  The  deposits  in  the  Crefeld  savings  bank  amount  to 
$1,666,000,  and  this  money  belongs  mainly  to  weavers.  They  often 
work  for  the  same  employers  or  firms  during  their  lifetime. 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  WEAVERS. 

Uemrich  WellnianiiH,  weaver,  St.  Hubert,  near  Crefeld,  id  reply  to  interrogatories,, 
answered  as  follows :  I  am  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  and  have  been  married  three 
years,  and  have  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife,  thr«e  children,  and  one  assistant.  I 
am  a  velvet  weaver,  and  have  three  looms,  one  for  myself,  one  for  my  wife,  and  one 
for  my  assistant ;  these  three  looms  are  set  up  in  one  room,  which  is  about  15  feet  by 
12  in  size :  this  room  is  also  our  living  room,  where  we  cook,  take  our  meals,  and  do 
the  housenold  work. 

Our  united  earnings,  per  week,  average  about  16  marks  ($:).80),  or  8  marks  for  each 
loom.  I  also  receive  one-third  of  the  earnings  of  my  assistant,  which  makes  our  total 
yearly  income  12*26.81.     I  own  the  house  I  live  in,  and  the  garden  attached  to  it. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  of  five  persons  on  yourearningsf — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  manage  to  live  upon  it  in  a  way. 

Q.  Please  explain  in  what  way  you  do  it,  and  ^ive  details  if  convenient. — ^A.  I  da 
DOt  keep  an  account  of  the  cost  of  our  different  living  expenses ;  I  only  know  that  I 
work  all  the  time,  aud  cannot  save  anything  for  old  age  or  sickness.  In  summer  I 
work  from  4  o'clock  iu  the  morning  until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening;  in  winter  from  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade 
since  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age — twenty-four  years. 

During  the  nineteen  years  previous  to  my  marriage  I  saved  540  marks;  with  that 
sum  I  bought  the  land  my  house  stands  upon ;  my  house  and  garden  is  mortgaged  for 
the  money  I  borrowed  to  build  the  house ;  the  vegetables  we  raise  are  oar  cnief  sup- 
port. ;  I  do  not  know  how  we  should  live  without  our  garden  ;  nearly  all  weavers  wno 
nave  a  family  have  the  privileges  of  a  garden  which  l^longs  to  the  house  they  live  in. 

Q.  Do  weavers  generally  own  the  houses  they  live  inT— A.  Not  generally;  many 
do,  but  their  houses  are  usually  mortgaged  to  the  employers,  who  accept  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  the  same ;  those  who  do  not  own  their  houses  are  fhmishea  with  homea 
by  their  employers  at  small  rents ;  it  is  very  di£Bcult  for  a  weaver  who  has  a  family 
to  live  without  incurring  debts. 

Q.  Do  your  earnings  represent  a  fair  average  of  the  earnings  of  other  weavers  id 
this  village? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  do.  I  am  contented  if  we  save  enough  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  the  mortgage  on  our  house.  I  do  not  expect  to  save  anything  for 
old  age.  There  is  no  use  bothering  ourselves  with  thoughts  about  that.  In  fact^ 
weavers  have  not  much  occasion  to  think  of  old  age,  for  they  very  seldom  reach  it. 
If  they  do,  they  must  receive  support  from  the  town.  Life  is  not  very  attracti^D^ 
but  we  make  the  most  of  it,  and  thank  God  for  what  it  gives  us. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  your  business  as  unhealthy ;  and,  if  so,  explain  why  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
it  is  unhealthy  because  we  are  always  obliged  to  work  in  a  stooping  position,  and  in  a 
close  and  warm  room^  and  we  cannot  afibrd  to  purchase  food  sufficiently  nutritious  and 
strengthening  (kraftig)  to  sustain  us  in  doing  such  work* 
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S.  Of  what  does  your  food  consist  f — A.  At  7  o'clock  a.  m.  we  have  coflee  aud  breads 
sometimes  butter;  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  coffee  or  beer  and  bread;  at  12  o'clocki 
aonp,  vegetables,  and  sometimes  bacon ;  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  coffee,  bread,  and  some- 
times butter ;  at  8  o'clock,  for  supper,  potatoes  only.  This  is  about  the  way  that  all 
weavers  live  in  this  locality. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  your  wife  able  to  assist  yon  at  the  loom  f  <-A.  Well,  she  doe(» 
the  best  she  can,  but  a  weaver's  wife  nearly  always  has  a  child  in  her  arms. 

(^.  Are  wages  now  higher  or  lower  than  they  Vere  live  years  ago  f — A.  Wages  re- 
main the  same,  but  somehow  my  earnings  don't  go  as  far  as  they  did  five  years  ago. 
I  think  some  kinds  of  provisions  are  higher  now  than  then. 

In  order  to  exhibit  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  life  aud  views  of 
weavers,  I  give  the  following  testimony  of  one  who  is  unmarried  and 
who  lives  and  works  in  the  city : 

Julius  Feldger,  weaver,  of  the  city  of  Crefeld,  in  reply  to  interrogatories,  aus  wo  rod 
as  follows:  I  am  twenty-nine  years  of  age  and  unmarried ;  I  am  a  silk  weaver,  and 
have  worked  at  that  business  since  I  left  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business? — A.  I  work  at  home  upon  my  own  loom,  as  do 
nearly  all  weavers  in  and  around  Crefeld. 

I  work  by  the  piece,  t.  «.,  so  much  per  ''stab"  of  120  centimeters  (about  1^  yards). 
I  work  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  per  day,  and  earn  about  15  marks  ($3.57)  per 
weeK. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  average  earnings  of  other  weavers  f — A.  No,  sir ;  but  very 
few  weavers  earn  15  marks  per  week.  I  am  regarded  as  an  expert  workman,  and  ain 
favored  with  a  choice  from  the  best  paying  work  on  high-cost  goods.  I  think  th«» 
average  earnings  of  all  weavers  ranges  between  8  and  10  marks  (about  |2)  per  week. 

(^.  Can  yon  support  yourself  comfortably  upon  yonr  earnings  T — ^A.  That  depends- 
upon  the  view  which  one  takes  of  what  you  call  **  comfort."  I  get  on  from  year  to 
year,  as  a  single  man,  without  suffering.  I  can  obtain  with  my  earnings  the  actual 
necessities  of  life,  with  a  little  to  spare  for  beer  and  cigars.  Some  people  would  call 
that  comfort ;  but  that  is  a  quality  of  existence  which  those  interested  will  estimate 
for  themselves  according  to  the  standard  by  which  they  measure  the  purchasing 
power  of  15  marks  a  week. 

KXPRNDITURES. 

Q.  Your  earnings  appear  to  be  780  marks  ($185.64)  a  year.  .  Please  explain  the  unes 
you  make  of  this  money  during  that  period. — A.  For  one  pretty  good  suit  of  clothes 
I  pay  $14.!!^;  for  my  rooms  and  board,  $12:i.76;  for  beer,  cigars,  theater  and  lottery 
tickets,  $47.60 ;  total,  $185.64.  I  suppose  I  might  save  a  mark  a  week  for  the  savinga 
bank,  but  I  don't.  I  would  like  to  be  married,  but  that  is  a  luxury  that  my  earnings 
will  not  afford. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  mind  any  plans  or  hopes  for  bettering  yonr  condition  in  the 
fbtnie  f — A.  I  have  no  plans,  for  to  make  plans  without  means  or  money  would  be  ab- 
raid.  I  don't  really  see  anything  better  before  me  than  simple  existence  and  labor. 
Yet  I  have  hopes. 

LOTTERY  TICKKT8  AND  HOPE. 

Q.  Upon  what  are  your  hopes  based  f — ^A.  I  hope  to  draw  a  prize  in  a  cathedral  or 
chnrch  lottery. 

Q.  Do  you  often  purchase  lottery  tickets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  quite  often. 

Q.  Do  others  also  of  your  class  often  invest  in  lottery  tickets  f — ^A.  Oh,  yes ;  nearly 
all,  more  or  lees. 

Q.  Are  lotteries  nomerous  in  Germany  f — A.  Yes,  indeed.  Nearly  aU  the  great 
eathedrals  that  are  unfinished  or  need  repairs  "run  lotteries."  There  are  also  many 
other  kinds  of  lotteries,  and  nearly  all  workingmen  and  ^irls  buy  tickets. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  draw  a  prise  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  has  drawn  a  prize  in  an v  of  these  numerons  lot- 
teries f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  read  in  newspapers  of  such  happenings. 

Q.  Such  business  may  be  good  for  the  churches,  but  don't  you  think  it  is  bad  for  the 
poor  worldngman  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  With  a  lottery  ticket  in  our  pockets  we 
nave  hopes,  without  it  we  have  none ;  and  hope  is  a  stimulus  which,  in  this  country,, 
a  laboring  man  very  much  needs. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  possession  of  a  ticket  in  a  cathedral  lottery  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  your  faitn  in  the  cnnroh  t — A.  My  faith  would  be  stronger  if  I  drew  a  prize. 

POUTICAL  RIGHTS. 

Q.  What  political  rights  do  you  eigoy  as  a  citizen  of  Germany  f — A.  I  don't  pay 
taxes  enougn  to  entitle  me  to  vote  at  all  elections.  My  political  rights,  therefore, 
don't  amount  to  much.    I  would  have  to  own  property  and  pay  taxes  to  the  amount 
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of  12  to  40  marks  in  order  to  vote  at  city  elections.  One  must  have  property  and  pay 
taxes  here  in  order  to  enjoy  what  you  call  **  political  rights/'  I,  therefore,  take  very 
little  interest  in  such  matters.  The  general  election  laws  are  too  complicated  for  my 
understanding. 

WORKINGMEN  AND  LOTTERY  GAICBLING. 

After  listening  to  the  above  statement  regarding  lotteries  and  lottery 
tickets,  I  made  some  further  investigations  with  a  view  of  learning  to 
what  extent  the  working  classes  in  this  part  of  Germany  indulged  in 
finch  a  species  of  gambling.  From  the  places  where  lottery  tickets  are 
sold  it  was  ascertained  that  working  men  and  women  and  maid  servants 
were  their  principal  patrons.  It  is  seldom  that  tickets  are  purchased 
by  those  who  can  afford  to  imperil  their  money  in  such  enterprises,  but 
the  passion  among  the  poorer  classes  for  risking  their  scanty  earnings 
in  lottery  tickets  of  various  kinds,  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  can  be  truthfully  said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  that  makes  poverty  and 
distress  conspicuous  among  them.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Govern- 
ment has  placed  no  restraints  upon  this  evil  which  takes  the  bread  from 
the  mouths  of  the  needy,  while  at  the  same  time  it  leaves  its  impress  of 
immorality  and  improvidence  where  lessons  of  prudence  and  frugality 
should  be  especially  inculcated. 

The  Government  does,  I  believe,  prohibit  the  purchase  of  tickets  in 
lotteries  that  are  organized  outside  of  its  own  dominions;  but  those 
within  the  Empire  are  too  numerous  to  be  catalogued,  and  from  these 
the  state  receives  an  income  tax  in  some  form.  Among  the  principal 
and  most  popular  are  the  Prussian,  the  Saxon,  the  Brauuschwig,  and 
Hamburg  lotteries.  Then  follow  those  of  the  great  cathedrals  at 
Cologne,  Ulm,  and  Speierische,  and  the  Royal  Kirchenbau  (church- 
building)  lottery  at  Munich. 

These  are  liberally  advertised  with  artistic  illustrations,  one  of  which 
represents  brilliant  silver-lined  clouds,  above  which  rise  the  cross  and 
spirej  and  in  front  of  these  an  angel  is  floating  on  outspread  wings  and 
passing  down  bags  of  gold  to  the  fortunate  peasants  who  have  pur- 
chased tickets. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  those  that  are  in  existence  in  Germany. 
In  the  windows  of  stationers,  booksellers,  cigar-shops,  and  drinking- 
saloons  are  exhibited,  in  attractive  forms,  these  tickets  of  hope  which 
are  so  alluring  to  the  working  classes. 

ELECTION  LAWS  EXPLAINED. 

I  append  a  brief  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the  German  election 
laws  as  alluded  to  by  the  last  witness,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
rights  under  them  the  working  classes  have. 

Every  German  citizen  who  is  twenty-fly e  years  old,  not  a  bankrupt 
or  under  police  supervision,  or  a  pauper,  has  a  right  to  vote  in  the  state 
where  he  lives  for  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Every  Prussian  citizen  twenty- four  years  of  age,  possessing  the  same 
qualifications  as  above,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Prussian 
Parliament. 

The  election  of  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  a  direct  one, 
by  ballot,  whereas  the  election  for  the  Prussian  Parliament  is  an  indi- 
rect viva  voce  one,  the  original  electors  being  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  Government  taxes  they  pay,  each  class  rep- 
resenting the  same  amount  of  taxes.  These  classes  elect  a  certain  num- 
ber of  electors,  and  this  body  elects  the  member  of  Parliament. 

Every  town  is  divided  into  election  districts,  which  must  not  embrace 
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less  than  750,  nor  more  than  1,749  inhabitants.  In  each  election  dis- 
trict there  are  three  classes  to  be  represented  and  each  class  must  elect 
two  electors,  or  six  for  the  entire  district. 

To  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  law  I  will  state  how  it  works  in 
Crefeld.  At  the  last  election  for  members  of  the  Prussian  Parliament 
the  original  electors  (the  voters)  were  divided  into  three  classes,  as  fol- 
lows :  500  first  class,  electing  100  electors ;  1,200  second  class,  electing 
100  electors,  and  12,000  thii^,  class  electing  100  electors.  It  will  thns 
be  seen  that  500  original  electors  of  the  first  class  paid  the  same  amount 
of  Government  taxes  as  1,200  of  the  second  class  and  12,000  of  the  third 
class. 

No  original  elector  has  a  right  to  vote  for  more  than  two  electors,  and 
these  must  be  from  his  class  and  from  his  district.  The  electors  must 
belong  to  the  same  district  as  the  original  voters.  In  this  way  a  wealthy 
citizen,  like  Mr.  Krupp,  for  instance,  in  Essen,  could  only  vote  for  two 
electors,  even  if  he  paid  one-third  of  all  the  Government  taxes  levied 
opon  his  district. 

According  to  the  three-class  system  he  would  seem  to  have  a  class 
entirely  to  himself.  But  in  such  a  case — which  rarely  happens — the  re- 
maining two-thirds  would  be  again  divided  into  three  parts  or  classes, 
so  that  money  influence  alone  cannot  predominate,  nor  can  the  just  in- 
fluence of  property  be  unduly  suppressed. 

In  order  to  have  a  vote  for  the  municipal  elections  the  voter  must 
have  in  the  town  where  he  lives  a  dwelling-house  of  his  own,  or  pay 
from  6  to  30  marks  land  tax,  or  from  12  to  SB  marks  ($3  to  $8.50)  Gen- 
eral Government  taxes.  This  rule  is  fixed  diflerently  in  different  towns. 
In  Crefeld  12  marks  is  the  minimum,  and  the  original  voter  must  be 
twenty-four  years  of  age  and  over.  The  election  is  <lirect,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  third-class  system,  the  same  as  for  members  of  the 
Ptussian  Parliament. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  property,  or  taxable  worth,  is  the 
power  that  chooses  Prussian  legislators.  The  working  classes  have,  it 
is  true,  a  vote,  but  the  value  and  influence  of  that  vote  is  measured  by 
the  amount  of  taxes  it  pays,  as  is  seen  by  the  operation  of  the  law  in 
Crefeld,  where  500  property-holders  in  the  first  class  choose  just  as 
many  electors  as  12,000  working  men  in  the  third  class. 

In  choosing  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  every  German  citi- 
zen has  the  right  to  vote  except  soldiers  in  active  service,  and  persons 
who  are  non  compos^  or  under  the  ban  of  the  law  for  crime. 

A  dyer's  testimony. 

Jobann  Bre'wer.  of  Crefeld,  an  ext>ert  silk*dyer,  in  reply  to  interrogatories,  said : 

1  am  thirty -eight  years  of  age;  I  am  a  silk-dyer,  and  have  been  engaged  in  that  basi- 
D«'88  for  twenty'fonr  years ;  1  learned  my  business  in  Crefeld,  and  have  never  been  out 
of  that  city  except  for  short  walks. 

Q.  Are  you  married,  and  have  you  a  family? — ^A.  VS^ell,  I  think  so;  I  have  a  wife, 
and  up  to  date  have  had  eleven  children ;  two  are  dead  and  nine  are  living  with  me 
at  home.  My  oldest  child  is  sixteen  and  my  youngest  three  years  of  age.  Six  of  them 
go  to  school,  and  my  two  oldest  girls,  one  fifteen  and  the  other  sixteen  years  of  age, 
are  working  at  home  as  silk-winderB. 

I  receive  per  week  $4.28;  our  regular  working  houis  are  from  6  o'clock  a.  m.  to  12, 
and  from  1.30  to  7  p.  m ;  we  are  allowed  30  minutes  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.  for  breakfast, 
and  at  4  p.  in.  30  minutes  for  vespers  or  lunch,  making  12  full  hours'  work  per  day. 
The  wages  I  receive  are  considerably  more  than  the  average  of  dyen'  wages.  No 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  last  five  years  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  dyers.  I  do 
n"t  think  our  net  earnings  are  quite  as  much  now,  because  living  costs  more. 

For  breakfast  I  have  coffee  and  bread,  and  sometimes  butter;  for  dinner  I  have 

2  ounces  of  meat,  generally  pork,  with  vegetables ;  for  supper,  coffee  and  bread,  and 
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soraetimen  potatoes.     I  cannot  afTord  meat  for  my  family.     My  long  day's  work  makes 
a  little  meat  neci^ssary  for  myself. 

If  I  am  not  sick  I  earn,  during  tlie  year,  |'222.76.  My  two  girls,  together,  earn 
$2.14,  and  if  not  sick,  per  year,  $111.38.  making  onr  united  earnings,  $334.15. 

I  pay  per  year  for  rent,  $;i7.12 ;  for  food  for  ni>  family  of  11  persons,  $229.19,  an  aver- 
age of  $21  for  each  person  per  year,  or  41  cents  per  week,  or  (i  cents  per  day ;  for  cloth- 
ing, $49.30 ;  for  school  hooKs  for  six  children,  $11.90 ;  for  doctor's  bills,  last  year,  $3.57 ; 
for  municipal  taxes,  $0.72;  for  dues  to  Sick  Man^s  Aid  Society,  $1.42;  for  dues  to 
Burial  Society,  $1.24;  for  beer  for  myself,  $18.56;  for  fuel  and  petroleum  oil,  $12.41. 
Total,  $359.6(). 

Q.  Your  expenditures  appear  to  exceed  your  earnings.  How  do  you  provide  for  the 
deficit  T — A.  If  we  cannot  get  through  the  year  on  our  united  earnings  I  am  assisted 
by  private  benevolence  from  well-to-do  people  or  by  the  poor  board.  In  case  I  am 
sfck  I  receive  $1.50  per  week  from  the  Sick  Man's  Aid  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. Assistance  to  this  extent  is  only  granted  to  the  head  of  a  family  who  is  a  mem- 
ber. I  also  pay  5  cents  per  week  for  myself  and  wife  to  the  burial  society,  which  is  a 
sort  of  private  insurance  company,  and  insures  means  for  a  decent  burial.  Should 
one  of  us  die  the  survivor  receives  $42.84. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  cash  for  supplies  for  your  family  f — A,  No,  sir.  Inducements  are 
held  out  by  small  dealers,  who  keep  everything  needed  for  household  purposes,  for 
us  to  accept  credit,  and  when  one  has  commenced  under  this  system  it  seems  difficult 
to  withdraw  from  it.  Of  large  dealers  I  could  purchase  much  cheaper  for  cash.  Dyers 
who  receive  the  same  wages  that  I  do  pay  a  municipal  tax  of  6  marks  per  year. 

Q.  Are  there  any  prospects  in  view  which  promise  a  better  condition  of  life  for 
yon  t — A.  If  my  chilaren  turn  out  well,  and  do  not  marry  too  early  in  life,  they  will 
nelp  me,  should  I  reach  old  age.  If  they  follow  the  example  of  most  of  onr  poor 
young  people  I  shall  be  worse  off  than  I  am  now,  which  is  bad  enough. 

Q.  Do  your  observations  show  that  the  working  classes  of  Grermany  marry  earlier 
than  what  you  call  ^*  the  well-to-do  classes  t  *' — A.  Oh,  yes :  and  I  regard  this  custom 
combined  with  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits,  which  prevails  in  this  community,  aa 
the  great  curse  of  the  working  classes. 

Q.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  custom  and  habits  yon  speak 
off — A.  I  nave  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The  well-to-do  classes  have  the  meana 
of  interesting  and  amusing  themselves.  A  workingman  or  woman  who  must  labor 
twelve  or  more  hours  per  day  for  a  scanty  existence  nave  no  such  resources.  Saving 
with  a  view  of  providing  for  their  future  pleasures  or  happiness  is  almost  hopeless. 
So,  they  seek,  impulsively,  for  whatever  possible  happiness  seems  attainable  by  them. 
A  wife  and  a  dram  shop  can  always  be  secured  by  the  poorest  workingman,  and  he 
flies  to  these  as  his  only  resource.  If  a  dyer  or  weaver  should  not  take  a  wife  until 
he  had  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  little  house  and  garden,  dyers  and  weavers  in 
this  locality  would  rarely  ever  marry.  Marrying  in  poverty  has  its  evils,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  better  for  society  than  not  marrying  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  habits  of  drinking  spirits  injures  the  workingman  more 
than  beer  drinking? — ^A.  Certainly.  It  is  infinitely  worse.  The  only  harm  that  comes 
to  a  working  man  from  drinking  lager-beer  is  the  loss  of  the  money  he  pays  for  it. 
It  is  not  so  with  spirits,  which  puts  the  devil  into  a  workingman. 

Q.  Is  your  occupation  a  healthy  one? — A.  No,  sir;  working  in  acids  is  very  un- 
healthy business,  and  a  dyer's  life  is  short. 

Q.  Do  you  visit  places  of  amusement,  theaters,  &,c.  f — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  the 
means  to  enable  me  to  do  so.  I  wish  I  had.  I  think  my  life  and  health  would  be 
better  for  it.  If  Crefeld  had  a  fine  public  gai-den,  centrally  located,  after  the  style 
of  most  other  large  cities  in  Germany,  and  would,  on  holidays,  furnish  good  music  for 
a  very  small  entrance  fee,  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  happiness  to  workingmen  and 
their  families,  and  provide  a  satirfying  source  of  enjoyment,  which  thousands  of  them 
now  seek  in  the  drinking  saloons.  I  don't  complain.  The  Qovemment  and  well-to- 
do  people  do  what  they  can  for  us.  But,  if  they  would  provide  for  ns  this  source  of 
entertainment,  and  do  less  in  some  other  directions,  I  think  the  city,  and  its  rich  and 
poor,  would  be  the  gainers  in  many  ways. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  almost  aokuown  among  operatives  in  textile  indastries  in 
this  district.  The  weavers  work  by  the  piece,  and  the  endless  and  chang- 
ing variety  of  goods  prodnced,  and  the  wide  range  in  prices  paid  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  strikes.  As  weavers'  work  Is  done  in  their  own 
houses  each  regards  himself  as  a  master  teorkman.  They  are  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  and  not  dependent  upon  any  one  employer.  If  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  one  they  accept  work  from  another.    The  employer 
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18,  as  a  consequence,  obliged  to  be  considerate  with  his  workmen,  in 
order  to  retain  their  services.  These  conditions,  coupled  with  the  tact 
that  there  is  always  a  surplus  Of  labor,  secures  harmonious  relations 
between  employer  and  employ^,  and  makes  strikes  among  weavers  and 
dyers  in  this  part  of  Germany  nearly  impossible. 

A  printer's  testimony. 

Julius  F.  Graaf,  priuter,  of  Crefield,  replied  as  follows  to  questions  which  he  wiia 
requesteti  to  answer:  I  am  44  years  of  age^  and  have  a  wife  and  6  chihlren ;  I  am 
tbrenian  iu  a  newspaper  composition  room  ;  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness fur  :^  years. 

Want's  of  compositors  in  Crefield  range  from  ^3.57  to  $5.71  per  week ;  in  nearly  all  other 
towns  in  Pruiisia  they  are  paid  by  the  piece.  The  regular  rates  paid  for  piece-work  is 
30  pfennige  (7  cents)  for  1,000  ens,  and  double  that  price  for  rule  and  figure  work. 
1,000  German  ens  is  equivalent  to  500  English  ems.  Compositors  can,  on  an  average, 
set  up  or  com]>ose  from  12,000  to  15,000  ens  per  day,  of  9^  hours  work.  Proof-readers 
receive  per  week  from  $6.42  to  $7.14.  Pressmen  on  hand  machines  receive  from  $3.57 
to  $4.28  ;  and  pressmen  who  have  charge  of  steam -presses,  30  marks  per  week  ($7.14). 
Foremen  of  composition  rooms  are  usually  paid  about  $d.56  per  week,  and  a  day's  work 
throughout  Prussia  is  9i  hours. 

Compositors  and  pressmen  with  families  find  it  very  difficult  to  live  upon  their 
wages  unless  their  wives  can  earn  something  by  working  in  some  other  business,  such 
as  windings  or  warping  in  silk  manufactories.  This  is  possible  in  Crefield,  but  in  other 
towns  it  is  very  dimcult  for  them  to  find  employment,  and  as  a  result  printers  with 
families  have  a  very  hard  tussle  with  existence.  I  never  knew  a  German  printer  who 
had  a  family  that  was  able  to  save  a  penny.  Unmarried  printers,  of  course,  get  on 
pretty  well. 

Nearly  all  pressmen  are  members  of  a  pressmen's  union  association,  which  extends 
all  over  the  jSmpire.    When  members  of  this  association  are  sick,  they  receive  $3.57 

Ser  week ;  and  in  case  they  fail  to  secure  employment,  after  making  proper  efforts  to 
o  so,  they  receive  from  the  association  24  rents  per  day.  Members  or  the  pressmen's 
anion  must  pay  to  the  association  as  dues  36  cents  per  week.  Pressmen  in  Germany 
rarely  live  beyond  forty  years  of  age. 

Compositors  in  this  country  are  not  of  a  roving  disposition,  and  generally  remain 
in  one  position  dnring  their  lives.  I  never  knew  but  one  who  emigrated,  and  he  went 
to  America. 

Compositors  are  the  most  intelligent  of  Germany's  workingmeu,  and  many  of  them 
become  editors  and  men  of  prominence,  but  very  rarely  employers,  for  want  of  capital. 

Compositors'  apprentices  receive  the  first  year,  72  cents  per  week,  and  proviae  for 
themselves;  second  year,  96  ceuts;  third  year,  $1.20,  and  fourth  year,  $1.44.  Press- 
men's apprentices  receive  1  mark  per  week  more,  because  their  work  is  uncleanly  and 
unhealthy. 

RtAail  prxcen  of  j^oH9ion$  of  tkt  kind  and  qualitif  usuallif  purchased  for  consumption  by  the 

Uforking  classes. 


Articles.  Pxioe.  Artides.  <Prio6. 


OU. 

Beef,  ox per  pound.  J    18 

Beef,  cow do 15 


Ots. 

Lard per  pound.. I      19 

Whiteaagsr do....i      11 


Veel do....;    14    i|  Salt do....       2| 

Pork do M    li  Vinegar  per  quart. .        5 


Sdee  of  pork,  wltboat  bone do....*    19|  i  Olive  oil do....       M 

do ,    23       Peae do \      10 

do 19       Beans do 6 


Wliite  aaonge do — 

Brown  aanaage do ... . 

Blood  paddii^; do 

Kicks per  dosen.. 

Potatoes 100  pounds. . 

Butter per  pound . . 

Cbeeee do — 

Cauliflower per  piece . . 

Blaok  bread per  pound.. 

Wheat  flour  bread do 

Coffae  berries,  bunt do — 


Wheat  flour do 

Milk per  quart 

Butter-milk do. ...I       2| 


3 


10 
19 
14 

24     I  Pepper perponnd.. 

72     I  Rice do....i       0 

31 
21 
10 

2 

3 
42 


I' 


il 


Herrins each..  2^ 

Dried  fish perponnd..  12 

Haddock do.. ..I  10 

Onions do 84 

Barley,  forsoup do i  ft{ 

Qabbage per  head..  3 
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A  BUTCHER'S  TESTIMONY. 

Leopold  Brttckman,  butcher,  of  Crefeld,  answered  a«  follows  the  questions  addressed 
to  him  :  I  am  a  Jewish  bntcher,  and  have  been  many  years  in  the  bnsiness. 

Q.  Is  there  any  peculiarity  about  the  business  of  a  'Mewish  butcher'' to  distin^iruish 
it  from  others  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  A  ''Jewish  butcher  "  must  be,  to  some  extent,  a  scientific 
man,  and  his  office  is  regarded  as  an  important  one.  He  is,  in  accordance  with  the 
Jewish  laws,  appointedl>y  the  rabbi.  His  duty  is  to  cut  the  throat  of  th<9  animal, 
carefully  examine  its  lungs  and  heart,  and  then  eive  a  certificate  declaring  whether 
the  meat  is  healthy  or  otherwise.  After  this  the  butcher's  assistant  takes  off  the 
skin  and  cuts  the  body  into  four  parts,  in  which  condition  it  is  delivered  to  the  retail 
dealer.  The  butcher  receives  a  fee  of  12  cents  for  killing  cows  and  oxen,  and  6  centa 
for  killing  sheep  and  calves.  The  wages  paid  a  butcher's  assistant  are  usually  10 
marks  per  week,  including  board  and  lodgings.  In  addition  to  this  he  is  allowed,  as 
a  perquisite,  the  blood  of  animals  and  the  feet  of  calves,  from  which  he  receives  two 
or  three  marks  per  week.  The  wages  paid  to  assistants  by  Christian  butchers  are  the 
same  as  those  I  have  named,  and  the  working  time  is  from  6  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  with  an 
intervening  half -hour  for  dinner. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  material  change  in  the  prices  of  meat  during  the  past  five 
years? — A.  The  price  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  remains  about  the  same,  as  follows: 
The  entire  carcass  of  dressed  beef,  with  the  exception  of  the  tenderloin,  sells  for  65 
pfenuige  ( 15^  cents)  per  pound.  The  average  price  of  veal  and  mutton  is  also  65  pfen- 
nige  (iDi  cents),  and  pork  is  60  pfenuige  (14^  cents)  per  pound,  which  is  from  80  to  25 
per  cent,  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  pork? — ^A.  I 
think  it  is  in  conseauence  of  the  present  low  price  of  grain  and  flour.  Bakers  seem  to 
prefer  the  importea  article  to  tnat  of  domestic  growth.  Farmers  have  therefore 
thought  it  more  profitable  to  feed  their  grain  to  hogs  than  to  market  it  at  present 
prices.  The  result  is,  nearly  all  farmers,  during  the  past  year,  have  largely  increased 
their  stock  of  hogs. 

Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  American  pork 
into  the  Qerman  Empire  mav  have  stimulated  the  business  of  raising  hogs  to  such  an 
extent  that  overproduction  has  been  made  apparent  to  buyers  f—A.  No,  sir ;  that  has 
not  occurred  to  me.    It  may,  nevertheless,  l^  true. 

Q.  Has  the  talk  about  trichina)  in  foreign  pork  and  the  numerous  cases  of  trichino- 
sis which  have  taken  place  from  eating  German  pork  lessened  the  consumption  or  de- 
mand for  that  art  icle  of  food  in  Germany  f — A.  It  may  have  done  so  for  a  moment 
only,  but  that  '*  scare"  is  now  entirely  forgotten  and  the  demand  for  pork  Is  greater 
than  ever. 

O.  Are  butchers,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  prosperous  f — A.  Cattle-butchers,  so 
called,  are  contepted  if  they  get  through  the  year  without  making  debts ;  pork  butch- 
ers do  a  fair  paying  business,  and  manufacturers  of  sausage  get  rich. 

FARMING  AND  FARMING  LANDS. 

The  farm  referred  to  in  the  followlDg  interview  is  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  prosperous  farming  district.  The  land  has  a  value,  per  acre^ 
about  equal  to  the  average  of  other  farm  lauds  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
and  the  crops  produced  upon  it  are  such  as  are  most  common  in  North- 
em  Germany.  Beet-root  farming  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cialty  in  the  vicinity  of  Crefeld. 

A  farmer's  TESTIMONY. 

Peter  Krantzer,  farmer,  of  Vennikel,  near  Crefeld,  in  reply  to  int'Crrogatories  gave 
the  following  information :  I  am  forty  years  of  age,  and  have  been  engaged  in  the 
business  of  farming  all  my  life ;  my  family  consiHts  of  fonr  persons,  myself,  wife, 
brother,  and  sister.  My  farm  embraces  50  acren  of  fairly  good  land,  with  comfortable 
brick  dwelling,  and  barns  and  outhouses  of  ample  dimensions.  I  employ  one  man 
and  one  maid  servant.  This  help,  with  two  horses,  is  all  the  force  I  need  for  my  farm^ 
every  acre  of  which  is  under  thorough  cultivation. 

Q.  What  are  the  prodnctsof  > our  farm  t — ^A.  I  am  engaged  in  ^neral  farming,  and 
produce  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  sugar-beets,  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  and  some 
fruits.  I  am,  to  some  extent,  engaged  in  the  breeding  and  raising  of  hogs,  of  which 
at  present,  I  have  but  thirty ;  I  have  also  ten  cows. 

Q*  Will  yon  please  state  what  portions  of  your  farm  are  devoted  to  different  prod* 
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ncta  f — A.  Four  acres  are  devoted  to  pasture ;  10  to  clover,  for  hay ;  25  acres  to  rye, 
vheat,  and  barley,  and  11  acres  to  oats,  vegetables,  and  sugar-beets. 

I  generally  raise  sugar-beets  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  them  to  my  cows,  as  I  ob- 
tain a  more  abundant  milk  product  from  them  than  from  any  other  food.    When, 
however,  the  market  price  for  sugar-beets  reaches  1  mark  (24  cents)  or  more  for  100 
XK>nnds,  I  find  a  better  and  more  satisfactory  profit  in  selling  them  to  manufacturers 
of  sugar. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  amount  in  weight  of  sugar-beets  yon  produce  per  acre  f — A. 
Taking  the  average  of  five  years  I  produced  about  300  ceDtners(  15  tons)  per  acre,  and 
I  regard  that  as  a  satisfactory  yield,  as  it  gives  me,  at  1  mark  per  centner,  300  marka 
per  acre  ($71.40). 

Q.  How  do  yon  prepare  sugar-beets  for  feeding  to  your  cowsf — A.  They  are  crushed 
or  cut  by  machinery  into  thin  slices,  and  mixed  with  the  bran  of  wheat  or  rye  flour. 
Slicing  the  beets  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  cutting  them  into  small  square  pieces. 
For  producing  milk  of  good  anauty  I  find  no  food  for  cows  which  equals  this. 

Q.  How  much  and  what  kind  of  manures,  or  fertilizers,  do  yon  use  per  acre  to  pro- 
duce such  a  crop? — A.  I  spread,  pNpr  acre,  twenty  one-horse  cart  loads,  ten  in  spring 
and  ten  in  autumn.  I  plow  in  this  manure  immediately  after  spreadinff  it.  Sheep 
and  cow  manure  are  the  very  best  fertilizers  for  sngar-beets ;  horse  or  stable  manures 
is  altogether  too  dry  and  heating.  As  an  additional  fertilizer,  I  sometimes  spread  four 
or  five  English  quarters  (about  one  ton)  per  acre  of  plaster  after  the  manure  has  been 
plowed  in. 

I  select  the  dryest  portion  of  my  land  for  sugar-beets^nd  plow  it  at  least  foor 
times,  makinf^  the  soil  fine  and  loose  before  I  plant.  The  land  should  never  be 
plowed  when  it  is  wet. 

Q.  Do  yon  raise  successive  crops  of  sugar-beets  upon  the  same  landf — A.  Oh,  no. 
Three  or  four  years  at  least  of  other  crops  should  intervene  before  |>lanting  the  same 
land  again  with  beets.  For  intervening  crops  wheat  or  similar  grain  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Q.  What  kind  of  crops,  in  your  opinion,  exhausts  or  impoverishes  the  soil  quick- 
est T — A.  Oats,  even  more  than  sugar-beeta. 

Q.  Have  you  made  the  subject  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  different  crops  a 
study,  and,  if  so,  for  how  long  a  timef — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  given  the  subject  much 
attention  for  more  than  twenty  years.  When  I  lease  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  single 
vear,  as  I  sometimes  do,  I  always  plant  it  with  oats.  I  often  do  this  to  save  my  own 
land  from  impoverishment  when  I  wish  to  produce  a  crop  of  oats.  My  two  horses, 
ten  cows,  ana  thirty  hogs  furnish  me  with  all  the  fertilizers  1  need  for  my  farm. 

Q.  What  kind  of  food  do  you  prepare  for  your  hogs  f — A.  Until  they  are  three 
months  old  I  feed  them  sonr  milk  and  refuse  from  the  house ;  after  that  age  I  feed 
them  potatoes  mixed  with  buckwheat  and  rye  flour  and  slops,  cooked.  I  pour  over 
this  mixture  sour  milk  enough  to  make  it  moist. 

Q.  Where  do  you  raise  and  keep  your  hogs  f — A.  In  small  pens  with  cement  floora 
near  the  stable  of  the  cows.  This  is  the  custom  of  farmers  all  over  Germany,  as  in 
this  way  we  can  utilize  our  space  under  the  bam  better  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
pens  are,  I  think,  healthy  when  kept  clean. 

Q.  Does  the  sunshine  ever  reach  the  pens  where  yon  keep  your  hogs  f — A.  No,  sir. 
They  have  some  light,  but  never  sunshine. 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  pork  at  this  time  higher  or  lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago  f — A.  It 
is  considerably  lower.  We  farmers  thought  that  we  should  get  a  much  better  price 
after  the  importation  of  American  pork  had  been  prohibited. 

Q.  What  are  farm  lands  in  your  vicinity  worth  per  acre  f — A.  At  this  time,  without 
buildings,  about  600  marks  ($143). 

Q.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  invested  in  your  farm,  including  bnildinea 
and  improvements  f — A.  About  45,000  marks  ($10,710).  It  would  not,  however,  sell 
at  thi  stime  for  more  than  36,000  marks.  Farming  lands  in  cur  vicinity  appear  to  be 
depreciating  in  value. 

Q.  What  amount  of  taxes  do  yon  pay  upon  your  farm  f — A.  I  pay  a  municipal  tax 
of  150  marks  ($35.70),  and  a  generiU  or  land  tax  of  150  marks,  making  300  marks 
($71.40). 

Q.  What  are  your  net  savings  per  year  from  your  farm  f — A.  My  net  savings  have 
been,  per  year,  about  600  marks  ($142.b0)  since  1670—14  years.  If  I  get  m^  living, 
pay  my  taxes,  and  keep  out  of  debt,  I  am  satisfied.  Farming  is  poor  business.  I 
don't  think  farmers,  on  an  average,  save  more  than  1  per  cent,  on  tneir  investments. 
Our  land  now  requires  so  much  manure,  which  is  very  expensive,  that  profits  are 
small. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  youremploy^f— A.  I  pay  my  man  180  marka 
($42.84)  a  year,  and  my  housemaid  150  marks  ($35.70)  a  year,  which  is  about  the  av- 
erage paid  by  farmers  in  general. 

The  working  hours  are  as  follows :  From  March  to  May,  from  6  o'clock  a.  m.  to  6 
e'olock  p.  m.    From  June  to  September,  from 5  o'clock  a.  m.  to  7  o'dook  p.  m. 
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Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  are  farmers'  tables  usually  supplied,  and  at  what  hoars 
taken  f — A.  For  breakfast,  which  is  taken  before  beginning  work,  we  usually  bare 
milk  thickened  witd  wheat  flour,  and  bread  and  butter.  For  dinner,  at  12  o'clock, 
meat-soup,  with  vegetables  and  bacon.  At  7  o'clock,  supper  of  potatoes  and  bread, 
and  sometimes  butter. 

A  laborer's  testimony. 

Y.  Peltzer,  of  St.  Hubert,  near  Crefield,  laboreron  Go vernmeut  highways,  in  reply  to 
questions  propounded  to  him,  replied  as  follows :  I  am  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and 
have  been  employed  in  repairing  Government  highways  for  a  long  time. 

I  receive,  per  month,  as  wages,  36  marks  ($8.56),  and  no  supplies  of  any  kind  are 
furnished  me.  I  begin  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  finish  at  7  p.  m.,  and  am 
allowed  half  an  hour  for  my  dinner.  I  take  my  breakfast  before  I  begin  work,  and 
my  supper  after  I  have  finished.  I  have  a  wife  and  7  children — 4  sons  and  3  daugh- 
ters, who  are  now  grown  up  men  and  women.  They  have  all  left  me,  and  myself  and 
ray  wife  are  living  alone. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  support  yourself  and  wife  on  the  432  marks  (|102.72)  which  yoa 
receive  per  year  ? — A.  I  am  obliged  to  do  it.  I  have  no  other  resource.  It  is  tough 
business,  but  complaints  are  useless  where  there  are  no  remedies. 

Q.  Are  your  .seven  children  all  living  ? — A.  They  are  all  living,  married,  and  have 
families. 

Q.  Do  you  not,  at  your  time  of  life,  receive  any  assistance  from  your  children? — 
A.  No,  sir.  They  have  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it  in  supporting  themselves.  Our  chil- 
dren can't  help  us  much.  Mine  are  as  good  and  dutiful  as  any  of  those  of  my  neigh- 
bors, but  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  ever  been  of  any  service  or  benefit  to  me, 
beyond  the  pleasure  which  a  parent  enjoys  from  loving  his  children  and  having  them 
around  him.  We  care  for  them  and  send  them  to  school,  as  required  by  law,  until 
they  are  fourteen  years  of  age.  We  sometimes  make  an  effort  to  send  them  a  year 
or  two  longer  than  the  legal  period,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  a  life  of  usefulness 
higher  than  that  of  their  poor  parents.  But,  almost  immediately  after  leaving 
school,  the  girls  marry,  and  as  soon  as  our  boys  begin  to  be  of  actual  service  to  na 
they  are  called  into  the  army,  where  they  remain  three  years.  There  they  learn  only 
the  business  of  a  soldier,  and  unlearn  all  of  home  life  they  knew  before,  and  when 
they  return  lihey  must  begin  and  learn  anew  some  trade  oV  business  that  will  give 
them  a  living.  Before  they  are  ready  to  do  this  they,  too,  marry,  and  with  a  family 
•on  their  hands  go  on  with  the  struggle  of  life  as  I  have  done. 

Q.  Is  your  experience  a  type  of  that  of  others  of  your  class  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think 
it  fairly  represents  the  experience  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Ger- 
many, with  this  exception,  that  few  of  them  have  had  so  many  years  of  it  as  I  have. 

With  occasional  exceptions,  we  have  for  breakfast  coffee  and  black  bread  j  for 
dinner,  vegetables  and  soup ;  for  supper,  buttermilk  and  potatoes.  We  sometimes 
have  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  coffee  between  these  meals.  When  too  old  and 
weak  to  work  the  town  must  take  care  of  us. 

CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

There  are  no  incorporated  manufa<;taring  companies  in  Crefeld.  The 
business  of  manufacturing  is  wholly  conducted  by  firms  or  individuals. 

Differences  arising  between  weavers  and  manufacturers  are  referred 
for  settlement  to  the  Rhenish  '<  Gewerbegericbt,'^  a  court  of  judicial  au- 
thority, composed  of  manufacturers,  overseers,  and  weavers. 

The  "  Niederrheinische  Weber-Union  ^  is  an  association  composed  of 
about  six  hundred  master-weavers.  It  has  an  ofiicial  existence,  and  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  its  own  members  and  others  in 
the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  wholesale  prices.  They  also 
own  looms  on  which  they  manufacture  silk  goods  for  sale. 

The  ''Kiederrheinische  Weberbund"  is  an  association  organized  under 
royal  sanction  for  the  following  purposes :  (1.)  To  establish  uniform  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  education  of  boys  who  are  to  become  weavers, 
and  to  select,  prepare,  and  aid  those  apt  scholars  who  have  exhibited 
<)ualiflcations  that  especially  fit  them  to  enter  the  Eoyal  Textile  High 
School.  (2.)  To  establish  <<  Hiilfekasse  ^  (help-savings  bank),  and  to  aid 
widows,  orphans,  and  other  relatives  of  deceased  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation.   (3.)  To  secure  for  the  <<  Hiilfekasse"  depositors  and  contri 
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batioQB  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  old  and  infirm  people  who  have  no 
resources  of  their  own.  (4.)  Toestablish  uniformity  in  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  govern  silk  and  velvet  manufacturers,  and  to  protect  the 
interests  of  workingmen  by  securing  equality  in  rates  of  wages ;  also 
to  arbitrate  between  manufacturers  and  their  employes  when  differences 
arise  between  them,  especially  at  those  periods  when  business  is  very 
active  or  very  dull.  Also  to  establish  rules  and  lay  out  work  for  its 
subordinate  societies,  of  which  there  are  many.  Each  of  such  societies 
mast  pay,  half-yearly,  into  the  treasury  of  the  ^'  Weberbnnd  ^  30  pfen- 
nigs (7  cents)  for  each  of  their  members. 

The  ^^WeWbund"  publishes  a  newspaper  for  general  circulation 
among  employers  and  the  working  classes.  Any  irregularities  or  dis- 
honorable transactions  occurring  among  manufacturers,  employers,  and 
employ^  is  immediately  described  and  the  details  given  through  the 
columns  of  this  paper. 

The  owners  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  which  there  are  steam- 
engines  and  machinery  are  obliged  to  have  their  employes  insured 
against  accident,  so  that  they  may  be  sure  of  a  certain  sum  in  case  they 
are  disabled.  If  death  follows  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  on 
the  premises,  the  widow,  or  next  of  kin,  obtains  an  annual  pension.  ^  .^ 

In  each  Government  district  there  is  a  trades  union,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  directors  to  visit  the  different  manufactories  located  therein,  and 
see  that  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  not  overworked. 

In  Crefeld  there  exists  a  large  charity  society  which  has  divided  the 
city  into  seventeen  districts.  Each  district  has  a  sub-society,  consist- 
ing of  fourteen  members  and  a  president,  and  each  member  is  as- 
signed to  a  smaller  district.  Their  duty  is  to  canvass  their  districts 
once  in  fourteen  days  and  see  that  the  worthy  poor  are  not  neglected. 
All  members  must  give  gratuitous  services  and  agree  to  be  diligent  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  them. 

But  few  weavers  emigrate  to  other  countries.  Those  who  do  gener- 
ally go  to  Paterson,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  but  nearly  all  express 
disappointment  after  having  worked  there  a  short  time,  because  in  fac- 
tory life  there  they  do  not  possess  the  freedom  which  house- weavers  in 
Germany  enjoy ;  and  many  of  them,  sooner  or  later,  return  to  their  na- 
tive country. 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  SI0KNES8. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  of  Germany  has  very  recently  passed "^and 
promulgated  a  law  making  insurance  by  working  people  against  sick- 
ness comptt/^ory.  There  are  points  in  this  somewhat  remarlutble  enact- 
ment which,  I  think,  will  be  interesting  to  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
United  States.  I  give,  therefore,  an  epitome  of  the  law,  as  follows : 
All  laborers,  mechanics,  or  other  people  who  work  for  wages,  or  for  a 
salary,  are  required,  under  certain  penalties,  to  be  insured  against  sick- 
ness. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  insorance  institutions  provided  for  this 
purpose.  First,  the  ^^Gemeinde-Krankenversicherungskassen,"  a  com- 
munal (or  city  or  town)  insurance  society,  which  insures  against  sick- 
ness all  working  ])eople  who  are  not  insured  in  some  other  similar 
institution.  In  this  society  the  person  insured  is  assisted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  (1.)  By  being  provided  with  medical  attendance,  medi- 
cines, care,  &c.,  from  the  commencement  of  illness.  (2.)  In  case  the 
person  insured  is  wholly  unable  to  work,  moneyed  assistance  is  granted 
amounting  to  one-half  of  the  average  local  daily  wages  paid  to  persons 
in  the  san^e  trade  or  calling.    The  payments  are  for  every  i^orking  day. 
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and  begin  the  third  day  after  sickness,  and  continues  antil  recovery,  or 
for  a  period  not  longer  than  thirteen  weeks ;  or,  if  deemed  advisable  by 
the  managers  and  physicians,  treatment  and  board  in  a  hospital  is  pro- 
vided in  lien  of  moneyed  assistance. 

In  case  family  or  relatives  are  dependent  for  maintenance  apon  the 
wages  of  such  person,  a  sum  equivalent  to  half  of  the  money  allowance 
is  in  addition  paid  to  them. 

The  rata  of  the  daily  local  wages  is  fixed  by  Government  officials, 
and  separate  rates  are  established  for  young  people,  women,  and  adult 
workmen. 

The  insurance  premium  fixed  by  the  communal  authorities  cannot  ex- 
ceed 1^  per  cent,  of  the  daily  local  wages,  and  must  be  fixed  at  that 
rate  unless,  for  special  reasons,  it  is  decided  otherwise.  In  case  premi- 
ums should  not  cover  the  expenses  incurred  for  relief,  the  city  or  town 
of  which  the  insured  is  a  resident  is  required  to  advance  the  deficiency. 

If  the  yearly  balance-sheet  shows  that  the  official  rate  of  1^  i>er  cent, 
premium  does  not  cover  the  expenses,  the  premium  may  be  raised  to  2 
per  cent.  Any  excess  accruing  from  premiums  is  put  into  a  reserve 
fiind.  Should  the  excess  continue  the  premiums  may  be  reduced  or  the 
usual  allowance  for  relief  increased  by  a  resolution  passed  by  the  com- 
munal authorities.  If  such  action  is  not  had,  th^  Government  can,  by 
decree,  lower  the  rate  of  premiums. 

Several  communities  (towns)  may  unite  in  establishing  an  '^  insurance 
union."  Very  small  communities  are  required  by  the  Government  to 
unite  for  such  a  purpose. 

Communities,  cities,  and  towns,  are  empowered  to  authorize  the  or- 
ganization of  special  associations  of  persons  in  their  respective  districts, 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons,  who  may  insure  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  These  special  '"unions"  must  consist  of  persons 
belonging  to,  and  employed  in,  one  trade.  Insurance  unions,  inr.luding 
various  trades  may  be  established,  provided  there  are  at  least  one  hun- 
dred insurers  in  each  trade  represented.  Associations  of  less  than  one 
hundred  persons,  may  be  established  by  presenting  to  the  Government  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  the  soundness  and  safety  of  their  organizations. 

All  working  people  become  members  of  one  of  these  insurance  unions 
on  the  day  they  accept  service  as  an  employ^  in  the  district  where  it  is 
located. 

Belief  or  payments  are  granted  as  follows :  (1.)  In  the  basis  of  wages 
paid  by  the  trade  or  calling  to  which  the  members  belong,  provided 
such  wages  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  3  marks  (72  cents)  per  working 
day.  (2.)  The  same  rate  of  assistance  is  allowed  to  women  in  child- 
birth for  a  period  of  three  weeks  from  date  of  sickness.  (3.)  In  case  of 
the  death  of  a  member,  a  sum  equal  to  twenty  times  the  amount  of  his 
local  daily  wages,  is  allowed  for  burial  expenses,  &c. 

<'  Average  daily  wages "  are  determined  by  the  ruling  rates  paid  in 
trades  or  callings,  but  in  no  case  can  they  exceed  4  marks  (95  cents) 
per  day,  nor  be  less  than  the  average  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the 
locality  where  the  member  or  the  person  insured  resides. 

The  established  amount  of  relief  and  the  time  for  which  it  is  granted 
may,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  duly  recorded,  be  extended  by  the 
authorities  as  follows : 

(1.)  For  a  term  of  one  year  instead  of  thirteen  weeks« 

(2.)  Three-quarters  of  the  average  daily  wages  may  be  allowed  instead 
of  one-half. 

(3.)  Patients  in  hospitals  who  have  no  families  or  relatives  dependent 
«pon  them,  may  be  allowed  a  sum  in  addition,  equal  to  one-eighth  of 
their  weekly  wages. 
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(4.)  To  women  in  i^hild-birth  relief  may  be  granted  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks  instead  of  three  weeks. 

(5.)  Medical  treatment,  care,  &c.,  may  be  granted  to  families  of  mem- 
bers and  to  relatives  dependent  upon  them. 

(6.)  In  case  of  death  a  snm  equal  to  forty  times  that  of  one  day's  local 
wages  may  be  granted. 

(7.)  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  wife  or  child  of  a  member  there  may 
be  allowed  for  the  wife  two-thirds  and  for  the  child  one-half  the  amount 
to  which  a  member  would  be  entitled. 

The  dues  or  contributions  to  be  paid  to  these  local  insurance  unions 
(Ortskrankenkassen)  are  to  be  fixed  at  such  a  percentage  of  the  average 
aaily  wages  as  will  cover  expenses  for  relief,  management,  and  a  reason- 
able reserve  fund. 

The  rules  for  the  management  of  the  insurance  unions  must  be  pre- 
pared by  the  municipal  authorities  in  conjunction  with  representative 
members  of  such  unions. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  UNION  IN8URAN0E  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Employers  are  required  to  send  to  the  managers  of  associations  the 
names  of  persons  in  their  employ  within  three  days  after  they  enter  or 
leave  their  service. 

Employers  are  also  required  to  pay  the  premiums  for  their  workmen 
weekly ;  they  are  obliged  also  to  pay  one-third  of  the  premiums  assessed 
upon  their  employes. 

Employers  are  authorized  to  deduct  from  the  weekly  Vages  of  their 
workmen  the  amount  due  from  them  for  premiums. 

Those  who  employ  more  than  fifty  persons  are  permitted  to  establish 
an  insurance  union  (Fabrikkrankenkasse)  for  themselves,  and  if  their 
busines  is  dangerous,  or  detrimental  to  health,  they  are  obliged  to  do  so. 
Should  they  neglect  to  organize  such  an  union  they  are  com^ielled  to 
pay  to  the  communal  association  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  wages 
earned  by  their  workmen,  such  percentage  being  fixed  by  Government 
officials. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  IRON  AND  COAL  MINES. 

In  the  district  of  Essen — the  agency  attached  to  this  consulate — ^the 
iron,  coal,  and  mining  industries  so  far  surpass,  in  magnitude,  all  others 
that  they  rule  the  rates  of  wages  paid  workmen  employed  in  different 
pursuits.    To  the  latter,  therefore,  only  a  brief  reference  will  be  made. 

There  are  few  localities  in  the  world  that  contain,  per  square  mite, 
so  many  working  people  as  the  coal  and  iron  district  of  which  Essen  is 
the  center.  There  the  fluctuations  in  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  are  sudden  and  very  great,  for  the  reason  that  a  slight  distur- 
bance in  the  elements  of  trade  connected  with  the  industries  peculiar 
to  that  locality  affects  the  entire  laboring  community,  toko  cannot  live 
a  single  day  mthout  employment  In  periods  of  ''dull  times"  there  is, 
therefore,  much  suffering  among  the  working  classes,  so  much,  indeed, 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Government  which  has  taken  certain 
steps  with  a  view  to  bettering  their  condition.  But  up  to  this  date  not 
much  success  has  attended  these  efforts. 

In  trades  other  than  those  of  mining  and  iron  and  steel  manufactur- 
ing a  first-class  workmen  receives  from  15  to  20  marks  ($3.57  to  $4.76) 
per  week,  and  an  assistant  receives  from  12  to  15  marks.  The  hours  of 
work  are  frem  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
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with  intervals  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hoar  for  dinner,  and 
half  an  hour  for  4  o'clock  vespers.  In  these  heavy  iudnstries  female 
iabor  cannot  be  employed.  With  earnings  so  small,  the  head  of  a  family 
without  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  except  in  household  duties,  finds  it 
impossible  to  live  without  deprivations  which  amount  to  absolute  suf- 
fering in  his  entire  family. 

The  women  and  children  must  tax  their  feeble  efforts  to  the  utter- 
most in  earning  something  to  procure  the  necessities  which  meager 
health  and  decencies  require. 

The  women  <^  hire  themselves  out "  some  hours  each  day  for  domestic 
work.  Some  children  obtain  their  food  by  rendering  light  services  for 
neighboring  families,  others  by  gathering  scraps,  waste,  and  rubbish, 
and  still  others  by  begging. 

HOW  THE  MINERS  LIVE. 

The  food  of  these  people  consists  of  bread  and  vegetables  only.  It 
is  very  seldom,  indeed,  they  obtain  for  themselves  a  bijb  of  meat. 

They  dwell  in  one  or  two  rooms  in  small  lodgings  located  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  town,  and  pay  as  rent  therefor  from  $20  to  $28  per  year. 
Unmarried  men  can  exist  without  much  discomfort.  They  board  and 
lodge  with  the  better  situated  families,  have  somewhat  better  food,  and 
save  a  little  for  amusements. 

The  plan  of  distributing  among  families  the  single  men  as  boarders 
and  lodgers,  instead  of  having  separate  accommodations  for  them,  has 
been  productive  of  a  condition  of  morals  so  bad  that  the  police  authori- 
ties have  been  forced  to  issue  stringent  ordinances  regulating  the 
manner  in  which  lodgers  shall  be  received  and  cared  for  by  these  tami- 
lies.  It  is  said  that  a  watchful  police  supervision  is  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  proprieties  which  belong  to  civilized  life. 

Some  owners  of  mines  and  large  industrial  establishments  have 
arranged  boarding-houses  expressly  for  single  men,  and  will  not  permit 
families  under  their  control  to  receive  boarders  or  lodgers. 

The  poor  people  referred  to  above  are  generally  clad  in  raiment  ob- 
tained by  alms,  or  by  purchase  from  dealers  in  old  clothes  of  the  lowest 
class. 

It  seems  proper,  to  remark  that  the  condition  of  the  workisg  classes 
in  the  mining  districts  above  mentioned,  especially  with  regard  to  their 
habits  and  manner  of  living,  are  an  exception  to  those  prevailing  among 
communities  of  poor  people  of  different  callings  in  other  localities. 

Wages  in  the  mining  districts  have  advanced  about  5  per  cent,  since 
1878,  but  the  prices  of  living  have  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  wage  condition  of  miners  ha«  im- 
proved. Neither  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  improvement  in 
the  moral  status  of  this  class  of  laborers. 

The  relations  between  employers  and  employes  become  less  harmo- 
nious as  these  industries  develop  and  draw  together  large  communities 
of  one  class  of  laborers.  Attachment  to  rules  and  ordinances  become 
looser  as  numbers  increase. 

Labor  organizations  and  trades  unions,  though  talked  of,  have  not 
yet  been  formed  among  them.  This  fact  is  partly  due  to  the  restraining 
influences  and  more  perfect  discipline  and  order  preserved  by  the  great 
establishment  of  Krupp,  and  partly  to  the  influence  and  work  of  the 
Christian  social  union  societies,  which  are  under  the  united  guidance  of 
both  Evangelical  and  Oatholic  clergymen.    These  societies  are  very 
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active,  and  are  doing  most  excellent  service  in  behalf  of  the  mental 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes  in  this  locality,  and  their* 
good  work  will  probably  continue  if  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  involved  in  political  strifes  which  are  so  contagions  and  constantly 
threatening  among  these  people. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  among  miners  very  rarely  occur,  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  no  time  to  strike.  Existence  for  a  day  without  work  is  impossible. 
<<  They  must  pump  or  drown."  Workingmen  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life  when,  where,  and  of  whom  they  desire.  Payments  of  wages  are 
made  weekly,  and  co-operative  societies  under  the  direction  of  working- 
men  are  unknown  in  this  part  of  Prussia. 

GOAL  AND  GOAL-MINING  INDUSTRIES. 

Bssen,  on  the  Buhr,  is  the  chief  center  of  the  ^'Netherrhenish-West- 
falian"  coal-fields,  which  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gk>v- 
erument  districts  of  Dortmund.  These  coal-fields  are  the  most  impor- 
tant on  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  Their  importance  as  a  mining 
district  can  be  measured  by  the  number  of  miners  employed  and  the 
amount  of  coal  mined.  In  the  year  1883  98,000  miners  produced 
28,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  this  district  alone.  The  extraordinary  growth 
of  this  industry  dates  from  1852,  when  2,000,000  tons  were  produced. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  production  and  the  number 
of  miners  employed  during  the  preceding  twenty-five  years,  namely, 
from  1858  to  1883 : 

Table  9hinriHg  the  inereaee  in  coal  produotioH  from  1858  to  1882,  and  the  inereaee  in  the  nmrn- 

her  of  miners  employed  during  thai  time. 


S|    .Prodoetloa 
^    I    in  tons. 


18U 

1859 

1880 
1801 
1M2 
1063 
1M4 
18«6 
1M6 
1W7 
1888 
1888 
1870 


4.003,427 

3.883,0ft 

4.400,068 

^  212, 852 

6.128.701 

6.772,841 

8. 037. 705 

0. 16S,  676 

0,217. 894 

10, 516. 012 

11, 226. 747 

11,812,530 

11.670,556 


Value  in 
marks. 


I 


Valnain 
dollars. 


Markt. 
85,293.627 
24. 620. 305 
27.246,480 
27.625.767 
29.118,285 
29, 252, 934 
36,265.504 
45,758,904 
47, 201, 653 
54,326.344 
56.853,405 
61, 751. 769 
67,000,089 


$8. 161, 883 

7, 049, 633 

6,434,662 

6.574,988 

6, 830, 152 

6.962.128 

8,  631, 190 

10, 890. 610 

11, 2'A  411 

12. 929, 670 

13,  531, 110 

14, 096. 921 

15^  962. 5a 


No.  of 

miners. 


31,455 
29.156 
28,463 
30.609 
32,034 
32.538 
37.860 
42,280 
43.104 
47.786 
48,862 
51.628 
50.457 


i 


I  Prodnotion'  Valae  in 
I    in  tons.         marks. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


12, 461, 760 
14. 154, 427 
16, 127. 096 
15. 251, 933 
16.606,548 
17, 636, 757 
17,723,091 
19, 208, 942 
20, 380, 420 
22.405,204 
23,644,755 
25,873.428 


I     Markt. 

■  88, 750, 215 

!121.642.650 

176. 718, 297 

il67,676,592 

120. 506, 474 

107,673,241 

87, 650, 746 

85,540,038 

84, 661, 346 

102, 051. 858 

108,382,663 

118,607,736 


Valae  in 
dollars. 


821, 122, 511 
28, 050, 961 
42,058,955 
39,926,009 
28,680,308 
25,602,431 
20,863,020 
20.358,628 
20, 149, 899 
24,602,522 
25, 795, 050 
28,228,641 


No.  of 
miners. 


62,842 
67,640 
78,214 
81,077 
81,680 
81,488 
73,725 
74,718 
76,902 
80,158 
88,380 
94,564 


HINEBS'  WAGES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  wages  paid  miners  from  1879  to 
1883.  The  fonr  quarters  of  each  year  are  given  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
rapid  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  labor  and  the  rates  paid  therefor. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  wages  are  only  paid  after  the  ex- 
penses for  tools,  powder,  dynamite,  oil,  and  certain  established  contri- 
butions to  the  ^^  miners'  aid  societies  "  have  been  deducted. 

While  the  rate  of  wages  enumerated  appear  to  be  very  low  for  labor 
so  hard,  unpleasant  and  dangerous,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
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miner  works  in  reality  but  eight  hours  per  day,  while  workiugmen  em- 
ployed in  other  occupations,  labor  on  an  average  from  eleven  to  twelve 
hours  per  day. 

Table  skotein^  daily  wage*  of  minerB/ram  1879  to  1883. 


And  qa»rt«r 
ot  year. 


1879. 

Tint  aoarter 

Secona  qaartor  . . . 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter . . 

1880. 
First  aaarter   ... 
Seoona  quarter . . 
Third  quarter    .. 
Fourth  quarter.. 

First  Quarter  — 
Seoona  quarter . . 
Third  quarter.... 
Fourth  quarter . . 

1882. 
First  quarter  — 
Seoona  quarter . . 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter . . 


Wac^esof 
miners  of  coal 

and  stone, 
with  tenders. 


All  other 
workmen  en- 

in  tue  mines. 


Harks.    Cents. ,  Marks. 


Cents. 


2.01 
2.54  i 
2.49  ' 
2.57 


2.72 
2.89 
2.85 
2.74 


2.74 

2.74 

2.79 

2.89 

2.94 

2.94 

3.05 

•3.38 

82 
60 
59 
61 


65 
04 
63 
65 


65 
65 
66 
60 


70 
70 
72 
80 


2.10 

2.05 

2.02 

2.04 

2.06 

2.09 

2.10 

2.10 

2  08 

2.09 

2.10 

2.13 

2.16 

2.16 

1      2.22 

1      2.26 

1 
1 

SO 

49 

48 
48 


49 

50 
50 
SO 


49 
50 
50 
51 


51 
51 
58 
54 


Workmen 
employed  out- 
side of  the 
mines. 


Younff  people 

from 

14  to  16  years 

of  ago. 


Averagei 


Marks,  i  Cents,  i  Marks.    Cents.  Marks.    Cents. 

1  '  I 


2.22 

2.20 
2.20 
2.17 


2.19 
2.21 
2.22 
2.19 


2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.24 


2.26 
2.29 
2.32 
2.33 


53 

52 
51 
51 


52 
53 
53 
52 


S3 
53 
54 

63 


54 

55 
55 

55 


1.04 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00  I 


1.02 
1.01 
1.03 
1.02 


1.02 
1.02 
L02 
1.03 


1.03 
1.03 
1.05 
1.07 


25 
24 
24  ! 
24  ! 


24 
24 
24 
24 


24 
24 
24 
24 


24 
24 
25 
25 


2.38 
2.32 
2.29 
2.33 


2.40 
2.42 
2.43 
2.44 


2.44 
2.44 
2.47 
2.53 


2.57 
2.58 
2.65 
2.70 


57 
55 
55 
56 


57 
58 
56 

56 


58 

56 
59 
69 


61 
61 
68 
64 


*  Miners  of  coid  and  stone  earn  ahout  one-third  more  than  their  tondem  and  assistants,  so  that  the 
former  now  earn  about  3. 50  to  4  marks,  and  the  lattor  about  2. 50  to  3  marks  per  day,  when  em> 
ployed  under  contract. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

Nearly  all  mine-owners  in  the  Essen-Dortmund  district  are  associated 
under  the  name  of  '<  Verein  fur  bergbaulichen  Interessen''  (union  for  the 
interests  of  mining).  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  improve  the 
welfare  and  culture  of  mining  people.  Its  founders  believe  that  a  sound 
and  prosperous  industry  can  only  exist  when  the  relationid  between 
employer  and  empIoy6  are  based  upon  feelings  of  reciprocal  trust  and 
confidence,  and  for  this  reason  they  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  management  of  all  mines  in  the  district.  When  disagreements 
between  mine-owners  and  miners  occur,  the  government  of  this  associa- 
tion intervenes  and  an  amicable  adjustment  usually  follows.  The  party 
in  the  wrong  is  notified  and  the  decision  is  seldom  questioned,  and  thus 
relations  of  mutual  confidence  are  preserved  between  owners  and  miners, 
and  strikes  among  workmen  are  now  of  rare  occurrence. 

This  association  also  looks  after  the  management  of  schools  and  the 
education  of  miners'  children. 

HABITS  OF  MINERS. 


The  various  charitable  and  "  help  institutions"  established  by  mine- 
owners,  similar  to  those  existing  among  weavers,  have  had  the  tendency 
to  promote  contentment  and  sobriety  among  workmen.  The  recent 
enactment  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  provides  that  every  work- 
ingman  shall    be  inuured  against  sickness  and  accident,  has  been 
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especially  salatary  iu  making  them  steady  and  trastworthy.  They 
know  that  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  or  death  they  are  provided  for, 
and  these  considerations  have  removed  many  of  the  terrors  which  en- 
compass the  life  of  a  laboring  man. 

CO  OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Go-operative  societies  do  not  exist  nnder  the  direction  of  the  work- 
people*  themselves.  Many  institutions,  however,  are  established  by 
mine-owners  for  the  benefit  of  workmen. .  Among  these  may  be  named 
the  *'  Knappschaftsverein "  (miners'  union)  and  the  /^  Knappschafts- 
kassen''  (savings  society).  These  societies  are  charitable  in  their  object, 
and  are  intended  to  promote  savings  for  sick  days  and  old  age.  Em- 
ployers and  employes  contribute  to  these  savings  societies  in  nearly  eqnal 
proportions,  as  follows :  In  1882  mine-owners  contributed  $545,971.09  f 
during  same  time  miners  contributed  $551,416.44.  •.iHd 

In  the  year  1882  5,014  families  lived,  for  a  mere  nominal  rent,  in 
houses  which  were  bnilt  by  the  managers  of  fifty  mines. 

Supply  stores  are  founded  by  mine  owners,  and  are  beneficent,  not 
only  because  they  provide  a  good  quality  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
cheaply,  but  for  the  reason,  also,  that  miners  are  forced  to  pay  cashy 
and  are  thus  prevented  from  indulging  in  the  rninous  habit  of  contract- 
ing debts. 

LIVING  EXPENSES  OF  MINERS. 

As  an  example  of  the  condition  of  miners  in  Germany,  and  the  way 
they  live,  I  give  the  following  information  obtained  from  a  miner,  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age,  who  is  no  longer  able  to  work,  and  who  has  a  wife 
and  eight  children.  Three  of  his  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy,  are  now 
adult  persons,  and  of  the  other  five,  the  youngest  is  three,  and  the 
oldest  thirteen  years  of  age.  This  man  receives  from  the  '^  Knappshaft- 
skassen"  (poor- miners'  fund)  a  pension- for  himself  of  270  marks  and  for 
his  wife  and  children  90  marks  per  year.  Schooling  for  the  five  younger 
children,  medical  attendance  and  medicines  are  also  provided  free  of 
exi)euse  by  the  institution  above  named.  The  son,  who  lives  with  his 
parents,  earns  900  marks  per  year,  thus  making  the  total  income  of  the 
family  1,260  marks  ($300)  per  year;  and  this  snm  is  expended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rent  for  two  rooms  in  the  country  and  half  an  acre  of  ground |%  70 

Clothing  per  annum 57  12 

Fuel  perannnm 13  56 

Taxes  per  annnm 6  18 

Food  per  annum 177  78 

School-books  per  annnm 4  76 

Miscellaneous 4  76 

Total 299  88 

This  would  give  for  the  whole  family  about  2  marks  (48  cents)  per  day 
for  nine  i)ersons,  or  5^  cents  for  each  |>erson. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  miner,  like  most  others  of  his  class,  has 
the  use  of  a  piece  of  land  npon  which  he  raises  vegetables.  In  this  case, 
as  with  the  weavers,  the  garden  appears  to  be  the  salvation  of  the 
family. 

The  daily  meals  of  this  family,  and  the  time  of  taking  them,  averages 
about. as  follows:  For  breakfast,  at  6  o'clock,  coiiee  and  black  bread 
and  butter  (on  Sunday  white  bread).  For  lunch,  at  10  o'clock,  black 
bread  and  butter.    For  dinner,  at  12  o'clock,  potatoes,  in  which  a  small 
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piece  of  bacon  is  boiled.  For  vespers,  at  4  o'clock,  coffee,  with  black 
bread  and  butter.  For  supper,  at  7.30  o'clock,  soup  made  of  milk  and 
the  remains  of  the  dinner. 

The  custom  among  German  workingmen  of  eating  five  or  more  times 
a  day  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  their  food  is  light  and  lack- 
ing in  nourishment,  and  must,  therefore,  be  taken  at  short  intervals. 

SAFETY  OF  WORKING  PEOPLE  IN  MINES. 

• 

The  German  Government  has,  for  many  years  past,  manifested  a  very 
deep  interest  in  securing  safety  for  those  who  laborea  in  the  coal  mines. 
Formerly  the  whole  administration  of  the  mines  and  their  management 
was.  under  the  control  of  Government  officers  who  dictated  the  means 
of  safety  to  be  employed.  In  the  middle  of  the  present  century^  how- 
ever, the  general  management  of  mines  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
owners  themselves,  but  all  matters  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  work- 
men were  controlled  by  civil  officers  under  a  chief  inspector  appointed 
by  the  local  government.  When,  however,  the  dangers  arising  from 
fire-damp  increased,  by  reason  of  the  greater  extent  and  depth  of  the 
mines,  the  Government  appointed  a  scientific  commission,  called  the 
*<  Fire-damp  Commission,"  with  its  headquarters  at  Essen,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  study  the  nature  and  causes  of  danger,  and  to  discover  and 
test  means  which  would  be  efficient  in  resisting  and  preventing  it. 
This  commission,  after  having  patiently  and  with  great  thoroughness 
investigated  the  subject,  established,  in  connection  with  the  mining 
school  at  Boehum,  a  chemical  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  making  ex- 
periments and  testing  safety  lamps,  ventilators,  and  other  apparatus 
used  for  purifying  the  air  in  mines. 

This  mining  school  was  established  by  aid  of  the  Government,  but  in 
1864  it  was,  by  act  of  Parliament,  transferred  to  the  mine  owners. 

The  object  of  this  thoroughly  equipped  and  useful  scientific  institution 
is  to  cultivate  all  the  sciences  relating  to  mining  and  the  safety  of  miners, 
and  to  constantly  examine  the  condition  of  the  air  and  the  methods 
adopted  for  the  ventilation  of  mines. 

Disasters  from  explosions,  or  other  causes,  are  rarely  heard  of  in 
German  mines,  and  their  exemption  from  dangerous  elements  is  largely 
due  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  management  of  this  school  and  the  safe- 
guards it  recommends. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGE  RATES. 

Wages  in  1878  and  in  1883. — A  careful  investigation  relative  to  varia- 
tions in  the  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  1878  and  1883sbowsthat  there 
has  been  no  substantial  change  in  the  mining,  iron,  and  steel  manufact- 
uring districts  of  Germany. 

In  his  great  establishment  at  Essen,  Mr.  Krupp,  who  employs  in  his 
machine-shops  and  manufacturing  departments,  about  ten  thousand 
men,  reports  tliat  the  average  wages  paid  per  day  to  his  mechanics  in 
1878  was  3.41  marks  (81  cents),  and  in  1883  the  average  wages  paid  to 
the  same  class  of  workmen  was  3.53  marks  (84  cents),  a  difference  of 
about  3J  per  cent.  But  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  no  gain  in  favor  of  the  workmen  can  be  recorded. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  avenige  prices  in  Essen  in  1878  and 
1883  of  certain  staple  articles  of  food  which  were  supplied  to  workmen 
in  those  years.    The  variations  are  slight,  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
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the  average  increase  is  large  euough  to  neulfalize  any  increase  in  the 
price  of  wages : 

TabU  showing  average  price  in  1878  and  1883  of  certain  staple  articles  of  food  and  homeehold 

euppliee  furniehed  to  minere. 


Artiolca. 


Botter 

CoIKm 

Hailed  barley 


Pom   

LentllB 

Dntoh  oheeM 
Back  wheat... 
Wheat  icrita.. 
Wheat  flour.. 
YennloeUi .... 
Pmnea 


Arerage 

Average 

price 

price 

in  1878. 

in  1888. 

$0  25 

$0  27 

27 

20 

04 

03 

03 

03 

03 

04 

04 

06 

15 

17 

03 

03 

05 

06 

04 

1             ^ 

07 

'             07 

08 

07 

Artiolea. 


Average 
price 


Average 
price 


in  1878.  !  in  1888. 


Rice 

Tnmipe 

Salt 

American  lard 

Hard  soap 

Soft  soap 

Weetnbalian  bacon . 

Amenoan  bacon 

Granulated  sugar . . 
Powdered  sugar. . . . 

Rapeseed  oil ^ 

Petroleum  oil 


$0  04 
04 
02 
II 
07 
06 
17 
10 
15 
11 
18 
06 


$0  04 
08 
02 
18 
06 
04 
21 
IS 
14 
11 
14 
04 


Pl^EVAILINa  CUSTOMS  IN  KBUPP'S  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Dnring  the  saminer  season  firemen  in  the  Erapp  works  are  supplied 
with  cold  coffee  and  vinegar  at  intervals  dnring  the  day,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  establishment,  and  each  of  the  melters,  puddlers,  strikers, 
and  other  workmen  employed  in  connection  with  heated  metals  are  furn- 
ished free  with  one-eighth  of  a  qaart  of  brandy  per  day.  Those  workmen 
who  are  employed  in  the  open  air  are  supplied  free  with  water-proof 
overcoats.  Firemen  are  furnished  with  spectacles,*  high  boots,  and 
coarse  linen  covers  for  arms  and  hands. 

Mr.  Erupp  has  provided  3,208  dwellings,  each  with  a  small  garden, 
for  families  of  workmen  employed  by  him.  These  dwelling  are  occu- 
pied by  16,200  persons.  This  shows  an  average  of  five  families  to  each 
dwelling. 

The  rent  paid  per  annum  by  occupants  is  as  follows : 

For  9  rooms  and  a  cellar |21  to|25 

For  3  rooms  and  a  cellar 28  to   38 

For  4  rooms  and  a  cellar 43 

For  5  rooms  and  a  cellar 50 

For  8  rooms  in  barracks 14  to   21 

Working  hours  for  firemen  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  For  all  other 
workmen  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 

Prussian  Elementaby  School  System. 

4 

(OPINIONS  OF  CBEFELD  TEACHERS.) 

The  regulations  for  the  government  of  Prussian  elementary  schools 
are  Axed  by  ministerial  decrees.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  school  laws 
have  been  passed  by  the  Prussian  Parliament.  The  management  and 
control  of  such  schools  is  vested  in  the  department  of  education,  with 
full  powers. 

All  children  in  Prussia  are  obliged  to  attend  school  after  they  are 
six  nntil  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  attain  an  adequate  educa- 
tion by  private  teaching,  or  in  other  educational  institutions.  The 
schools  contain  one  or  more  classes  according  to  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity where  they  are  located.  In  common  schools  (Yolksschule) 
children  of  the  first-class,  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  are 
taught  by  the  same  teachers,  and  the  number  of  children  must  not  ex- 
ceed eighty. 
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Id  small,  poor  commanities,  which  cannot  afford  the  salary  for  a  sec- 
ond teacher,  half-day  schools  are  established,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  in  which  the  children,  divided  in  two  sections,  are  taaght 
alternately  by  the  same  teacher. 

Where  there  are  several  teachers  in  one  school  the  lessons  are  given 
in  different  class-rooms.  The  maximum  number  of  scholars  in  one  class 
must  not  exceed  eighty. 

Large  schools  are  usually  subdivided  into  a  lower,  a  middle,  and  a 
principal  department  The  teacher  of  the  latter  is  generally  the  head 
master,  who  ha«  the  management  of  the  school.  &e  other  teachers, 
called  class- teachers,  are,  in  most  cases,  subordinate  to  the  head-master, 
who,  by  order  of  the  Government,  communicates  with  his  direct  supe- 
riors, and  keeps  them  au  fait  about  everything  concemiug  the  schooL 
Communications  to  the  class  teachers  are  made  through  the  head  mas- 
ter, who  is  expected  to  regard  his  relations  toward  them  as  that  of  an 
older  and  more  experienceid  colleague  and  adviser. 

The  subordinate  position  of  the  class  teachers  often  lead  to  disagree- 
ments between  them  and  the  head  master,  a  regretable  circumstance  for 
which  no  remedy  has  been  as  yet  provided. 

During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  lady  teachers  have  been  employed 
in  some  communities.  Now  and  then  complaints  are  heard  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  conscientiousness  with  which  these  ladies  en- 
deavor to  fulfill  their  duties,  the  average  results  do  not  appear  to  be 
satisfactory.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  employment  of  lady 
teachers,  which  is  here  yet  an  experiment,  can  be  maintained. 

Concerning  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  schools  more  experience  is 
needed  before  passing  final  judgment.  Both  systems  of  combined  and 
separate  classes  are  being  thoroughly  tested.  In  schools  with  several 
classes  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  higher  classes  is  found  to  be 
decidedly  preferable. 

Schools  have  been  recently  established  in  which  no  difference  is  made 
regarding  the  religious  beliefs  of  pupils.  In  such  schools  religious  in- 
struction for  different  denominations  is  separately  given.  In  general 
instruction,  however,  all  pupils  take  part.  These  schools  are  called 
*<Simultan,  or  Paritatiscbe  Schuleu."  An  opposition  movement  has 
been  already  organized  against  these  schools  by  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  petitions  are  being  presented  to  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation in  favor  of  separate  school  buildings  for  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  results  expected  from  the  establish- 
ment of  ^^Simnltan"  schools  have  not  been  realized,  so  far  as  religious 
peace  is  concerned.  The  feud  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  has 
become  intensified  in  many. quarters,  and  there  have  been  frequent  discus- 
sions and  bitter  feelings  engendered  between  pupils,  between  teachers, 
between  teachers  and  pupils,  and  also  between  teachers  and  parents. 
For  these  reasons  the  Government  has  already  abolished  most  of  such 
schools,  and  those  remaining  will  most  likely  share  the  same  fate. 

The  elementary  schools  in  Prussia  draw  their  pupils  mostly  from  the 
laboring  and  artisan  class. 

Preparatory  schools.  -Kegret  is  expressed  that  many  of  the  better 
situated  people  send  their  children  into  the  preparatory  classes  attached 
to  the  higher  schools,  such  as  the  Eealschule,  Kealgymnasium,  and 
Gymnasium,  instead  of  to  the  common  schools,  where  rich  and  iKK)r 
would,  so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned,  stand  upon  the  same  level. 
The  preparatory  schools  thus  referred  to  seem  to  sharpen  social  dis- 
tinctions between  classes,  and  even  in  very  early  youth  begin  to  create 
feelings  of  cast  and  acrimonious  divisions  which  grow  with  maturity. 
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They  lead  children  to  an  erroneoas  estimate  of  the  life,  character,  and 
purposes  of  people  and  communities,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  distinc- 
tions which  these  preparatory  schools  apparently  maintain  between 
rich  and  poor  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  some  of  the  de- 
plorable evils  connected  with  the  social  condition  of  peoples  in  civilized 
states  at  the  present  time. 

Committees  and  school  inspectors, — In  small  places  communities  elect 
committees  to  represent  them  in  school  matters.  In  large  places  com- 
mittees are  chosen  from  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  com- 
mon council.  The  state  exercises  its  right  of  superintendence  through 
local  and  district  school  inspectors.  These  were  formerly  chosen  almost 
exclusively  from  the  clergy  at  large,  but  always  including  the  local 
ministers  and  their  superintendents.  During  the  last  ten  years  they 
have  been  supplanted  by  lay  inspectors,  who  in  many  cases  are  chosen 
from  the  most  highly  educated  teachers  and  professors  whose  culture 
had  prepared  them  for  an  educational  sphere  entirely  different  from  that 
in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  act.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose these  gentlemen  were  often  wanting  in  a  correct  and  practical 
understanding  of  those  elementary  branches  which  were  too  far  below 
their  standard  of  culture  to  be  properly  appreciated.  It  is  in  this  part 
of  Prussia  deemed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  schools  and  teachers  to  select 
inspectors  from  the  practical  and  experienced  teachers  of  elementary 
schools. 

ikhool'buildings  and  northern  light, — Numerous  modem- built  school- 
houses  have  been  constructed  on  principles  of  supposed  sanitary  science. 
In  many  districts  they  are  palatial,  airy,  and  well  ventilated.  But  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  very  important  to  arrange 
these  buildings  in  such  a  way  that  the  childi-en  have  the  benefit  of  light 
coming  only  from  the  norths  when  reason  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
every  room  in  a  school-house  should,  if  possible,  have  the  advantage 
of  the  purifying  influences  of  sunshine.  Many  experienced  teachers  do 
not  consider  this  arrangement  as  wise,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the 
sun's  rays  might  be  softened,  when  desirable,  by  curtains  or  other  con- 
veniences easily  applied. 

BookSy  &c. — In  many  communities  books  and  other  school  articles  for 
needy  children  are  provided  by  the  school  board  free,  and  sometimes 
also  clothing,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  respectable  and  tidy,  and 
for  the  purpose,  also,  of  removing  all  excuses  for  not  attending  school. 

According  to  recent  decrees,  each  school  is  obliged  to  keep  a  record 
for  inspection. 

Each  class-room  is  provided  with  a  list  containing  the  names  of  the 
pupils,  a  plan  of  teaching,  showing  what  is  to  be  taught  in  certain  times 
in  the  different  branches,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  up  to  a  cer- 
tain date.  A  plan  of  lessons  is  also  exhibited,  showing  how  the  lessons 
are  distributee!,  also  a  list  giving  the  names  of  pupils  who  have  been 
absent  from  school,  to  which  is  attached  the  date  of  absence  and  the 
reason  therefor.  If  children  are  kept  out  of  school  by  their  parents, 
without  substantial  reason  submitted  to  the  teacher,  they  are  entered 
in  this  list.  For  the  first  offense  they  are  only  admonished,  but  if  re- 
peateil  a  money  fine  is  exacted. 

Course  of  instruction, — In  elementary  schools  the  following  subjects 
are  taught:  Religion,  German  language,  and  reading,  writing,  gram- 
mar, composition,  orthography,  arithmetic,  elements  of  geometry,  draw- 
ing, history,  geography,  natural  history,  and  gymnastic  exercises  for 
the  boys  and  needle- work  for  the  girls. 

The  lower  classes  receive  twenty  lessons  a  week  and  the  higher  classes 
thirty-two  lessons,  as  follows :  Four  lessons  each  for  religion,  arithr 
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tic,  and  real  science,  and  from  eight  to  ten  lessons  in  German.  The  re- 
maining time  is  reserved  for  secondary  objects  of  instruction,  which 
takes  about  two  hours  weekly.  . 

The  instruction  in  the  Protestant  religion  is  confined  to  giving  the 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  creeds  of  a  particular  faith, 
holy  history,  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  catechism,  hymns,  and  prayers. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  same,  so  far 
as  the  subjects  are  concerned.  In  most  places  the  local  minister  teaches 
the  catechism  in  the  classrooms.  For  the  language  lessons  High  Ger- 
man is  taught,  with  a  view  of  enabling  children  to  exjiress  themselves 
properly  and  to  understand  more  correctly  the  terms,  pronunciation, 
and  writing  of  the  more  cultured  classes. 

The  whole  course  of  instruction  is  found  in  the  Beading-books  in  use 
in  the  schools. 

Instruction  in  arithmetic  aims  at  giving  the  pupils  a  capacity  for  per- 
forming the  business  duties  of  a  daily  life,  including  the  use  effractions 
quickly  and  correctly.  The  money,  measure,  and  weight  systems  of 
various  countries  are  taught  and  practiced. 

Instruction  in  geometry,  calculation  of  surfaces,  cubic  measure,  &c., 
is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  intend  to  become  artisans.  Instruction 
in  drawing  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  exercise  for  the  hand  and  eye  of 
the  pupils,  and  is  deemed  of  especial  advantage  to  those  who  intend  to 
become  mechanics,  builders,  &c.  In  geography  the  children  are  made 
familiar  with  the  German  Empire  and  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world.  In  mathematical  geography  only  the  first  elements  are  ex- 
plained in  the  higher  classes.  Instruction  in  history  is  confined  to  that 
of  Prussia  and  the  new  German  Empire.  Instruction  in  natural  his- 
tory and  natural  philosophy  explains  everyday  occurrences  and  intro- 
duces to  children  a  knowledge  of  natural  bodies  that  are  known  to  be 
useful  or  injurioas  to  mankind. 

In  the  singing  lessons  choral,  and  other  songs  are  practiced,  and  pop- 
ular and  patriotic  songs  are  taught  which  are  likely  to  be  remembered 
by  the  children  through  life,  and  thus  the  love  of  ^^  Yaterland"  is  kept 
warm  in  the  hearts  of  its  people. 

Instruction  in  gymnastics  is  given  according  to  rules  expressly  pre- 
pared for  elementary  schools.  In  larger  towas  special  halls  are  con- 
structed for  this  purpose. 

Lessons  in  ladies'  handiwork  are  intended  to  teach  the  girls  knit- 
ting, sewing,  mending,  and  other  industries  useful  in  practical  life. 

Whether  the  minds  of  such  children  are  able  to  completely  master 
the  numerous  studies  provided  lor  them  in  the  year  1877  by  the  minis- 
ter of  education  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt.  Many  teachers  and  p  eda- 
gogical  papers  are  now  discussing  the  subject  of  ^^overburdening"  in 
connection  with  the  plan  of  the  minister  of  instruction.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  is  by  far  too  extensive 
and  complicated  to  be  understood  by  the  children  in  elementary  schools. 

As  a  consequence,  it  has  been  clearly  observed  that,  when  compared 
with  former  periods,  instruction  has  become  less  thorough ;  that  the 
pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  has  studied  is  clonded  and  indis- 
tinct, and  that,  while  he  has  a  smattering  of  much,  he  understands 
nothing  clearly,  and  that  which  he  has  learned  is  soon  forgotten. 

Many  teachers  complain  that  too  much  attention  is  given  to  real  sci- 
ences in  detriment  to  the  more  useful  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arthmetic.  An  eminent  Prussian  teacher  recently  said :  ^'  Oar  element- 
ary schools  have  ceased  to  be  such,  and  are  becoming  elementary  real 
schools,"  which  he  regarded  as  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  pur- 
X>oses  and  uses  of  primary  schools. 
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Admission  to  schools  takes  place  only  once  in  each  year,  and  in  this 
way :  The  names  of  the  children  are  taken  from  the  official  register  of 
births,  and  are  then  assigned  by  the  school  board  to  certain  schools. 

School  terms  are  provided  for  in  spring  and  autnmn  after  the  pupils 
have  passed  a  verbal  and  written  examination  before  the  local  inspector. 

Qualification  of  teachers. — Teachers  are  qualified  for  their  position  as 
such  in  a  seminary,  where  they  are  obliged  to  remain  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  Many  are  prepared  for  the  seminary  course  iu  special 
schools  under  Goverument  inspection.  The  following  constitutes  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  in  these  seminaries:  Pedogogical  science,  re- 
ligion, German  language,  history,  mathematics,  geometry,  natural  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geography,  drawing,  writing,  gym- 
nastics, and  music. 

Instruction  in  the  French,  English,  and  Latin  languages  is  not  com- 
pulsory. After  having  finished  the  seminary  course,  students  are  obliged 
to  undergo  an  examination,  which,  if  satisfactory,  qualifies  them  to  take 
provisional  charge  of  a  iK)sition  in  a  school. 

Two  years  as  the  earliest  and  five  years  as  the  latest,  after  the  first 
examination,  teachers  are  required  to  pass  a  second  examination  in  one 
of  the  seminaries  in  the  Government  district  in  which  they  are  employed 
in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  hold  a  permanent  school 
office. 

Teachers*  salaries. — There  are  no  established  rates  fixed  for  salaries  of 
teachers.  In  cities  they  receive,  during  a  term  of  twenty  years,  salaries 
ranging  between  900  and  2,400  marks  ($214  to  $571),  according  to  time 
of  service.  Teachers  in  the  country  and  in  the  small  towns  receive 
much  less.  All  receive  pensions  after  twenty  yearfp  service,  but  the  rate 
is  not  fixed. 

Discipline, — ^While  the  discipline  in  Prussian  schools  appears  to  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory,  the  Government  is,  nevertheless,  opposed  to 
corporal  punishment,  which  is  now  permitted  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
and  it  contemplates  its  total  abolishment.  Teachers,  however,  think 
that  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  will  tend  to  make  the  children 
effeminate^  and  discipline  more  difficult.  They  express  the  opinion  that 
a  teacher  ought  to  be  the  representative  of  parents ;  and,  as  it  is  their 
right  and  duty  to  chastise  their  children  when  necessary,  teachers  think 
they  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  when,  in  their  judgment,  dis- 
cipline and  the  interests  of  education  require  it. 

Begarding  the  support  of  schools  custom  varies.  Many  towns  include 
the  expenses  for  schools  in  their  annual  budgets,  while  in  others  the 
parish  defrays  the  expenses.  In  very  many  cases  the  State  grants  sub- 
sidies. 

TEAOHERS'  SALARIES. 

In  order  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  compensation  received  by 
teachers  in  Prussian  schools  I  give  a  list  of  those  paid  in  the  various 
schools  of  the  city  of  Crefeld,  as  follows : 


School  offlcM. 


Inspectorof  city  schools 

1  aecTPtory , 

11  head  mastera each 

3  hoadmaatere do.. 

5  head  maatera do.. 

1  head  maator 

2  head  maaten each 

6  head  maatera do.. 

16  daaa  teachers  each  from  1,200  to  2, 100  marks arerage 


Sahuiea 

in 
marka. 


5,500 
2,150 
9,650 
2,400 
2,280 
2,160 
2,100 
2,040 
1,650 


Salarlea 

ID 

dollars. 


$1,809  00 
511  70 
606  M 
571  20 
644  64 
514  08 
400  80 
485  52 
892  70 
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The  bead  master  of  every  school  is  famished,  in  addition  to  his  sal- 
ary, with  a  free  residence,  which  represents  a  yearly  value  of  3dO 
marks,  eqaal  to  $85.  There  are  fifty-two  female  teachers  in  the  Gre- 
feld  schools,  who  receive  salaries  as  follows : 


School  offloM. 


in 
dollars. 


1392  70 
S57  00 
S2I  M 


0  olMstoAohen  eooh. 

17  ola«» teochera do... 

10  cl«M  toAohert do  .. 

10  claM  teaohen. do... 


EXPBNSES  OF  PRUSSIAN  OITT  GOVERNMENTS. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  actual  expenses  for  salaries  in  a 
Prussian  city  of  about  90,000  inhabitants  I  give  the  following  list  of 
all  officials  connected  with  the  city  government  of  Grefeld,  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  officially  attached  to  each  position  : 


Offioeo. 


Mayor   ■ 

Deputy  mayor 

First  secretary 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  ftaiel 

8  assistant  aecretarien  each. 

Alliwance  to  each  for  lodging  and  fael 

Beglstrsr 

1  BJMistant 

2  assistants each. 

Principal  registering  officer 

Assistant       .* 

Clerk  of  the  chancery 

City  tressarer 

Clerk  in  treasurer's  office 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fuel 


POUCI  DIPABTMKirr. 

Inspector  of  police 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fbel 

oommisBsry  of  police  

oonimissary  of  police 

oommissary  of  police  

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fuel 

com missary  of  police 

secret-ary 


1 
1 
1  secretary 

1  secretary 

1  assistant 

1  assistant 

Clerk  of  the  chancery 

Subinspector  of  police 

Allowance  for  lodiring  and  fuel 

8  subinspectors  of  pofloe each . . 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fuel  do 

1  sergeant  of  police 

1  sergesnt  of  oolice 

4  sergeants ofpol ice each . . 

12  sergeants  of  polic-e do  . . . 

89  policemen do 


Salaries 

in 
marks. 


City  architect 
1  assistant 
1  assistant 

Surveyor  


OTHIB  OFFICSBS. 


2  assistants each. 

Principal  assistant 

Surveyor  of  highways 


Allowance  for  lodging 
of  high 


Assistant  surveyor 
City  gardener    

Allowance  for  residence 

CitychemiMt 

Surveyor  of  public  markets . 


ways 


10.500 
7.000 
4,000 

880 
2,000 

800 
1.500 
1,650 
1,500 
2,600 
1.650 
1.050 
4.2«J0 
2.200 

880 


4,500 

360 
8,200 
3,400 
2.800 

860 
2.700 
2,400 
8.000 
1.8U0 
1.600 
1,500 
1.800 
1.650 

300 
2,500 

800 
l,5u0 
1.850 
1,275 
1,200 

900 


6.000 
2,450 
2,000 
4,000 
1.800 
2,450 
1.050 

800 
1,800 
1.850 

490 
8,000 
1,850 


SalarlM 

in 
dollars. 


$2,409  00 

1,006  00 

1.094  80 

85  68 

618  80 

85  68 

857  00 

892  70 

867  60 

505  00 

392  70 

240  90 


623  00 
85  68 


1,071  00 

85  68 
761  60 
809  20 
666  40 

85  68 
642  60 
671  20 
476  00 
428  40 
380  80 
357  00 
309  40 
391  70 

71  40 
857  00 

71  40 
857  00 
821  80 
303  46 
285  60 
214  80 


1.642  20 
583  10 
476  00 
952  00 
428  40 
585  10 
464  10 
71  40 
285  60 
821  80 
107  10 
714  00 
464  18 
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GEtf BRAL  TRA.DSS. 


OooapatioBi. 


BUILDOrO  TBAOBS. 


Brick-lAyert 

Hod-cAirien 


Hoan  of  labor 
per  week. 


Smnmer. 


Teodort ... 
Plasterers 

Tenders  ... 

Slaters 

Roofers 

Tenders . . . 
Planbers 

Assistants 
Carpenters.  ... 
Oas-fltters 


OTHKB  TEADBS. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brick-makers,  daring  day- 
liirht. 

Tenders  or  helpers,  dar- 
ing dnyUght. 

Brewers 

Botchers I 

Brass- foonders I 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners ; 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Cotlers 

Dtotlllers 

Street  railway  oondactors  . . 
Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters. 

Cab,  carriage,  dec 

Street  railway 

Dyers 

EngrsTers 

Turriers  .  ' 

Gardeners 

HaUers 

Horseshoers  

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porten,  Ac,  day  < 
and  night  i 

Hichway  laborers  j 

Lithographers i 


Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tiosmitns. \ 

WeaTen  "  boose  indostry  " . ! 

Stone-cotters I 

Safe-makers   i 

WcaTers  in  factories 


rEtHTBRS. 


Compositors 


Proof-readers 

Pressmen 

Foremen  of  compositors  . . . 

Steam-press  engineers 

<     Helpers 

Compositors'  apprentices, 
first  year. 


•I 


75 
76 


72 


M 


78 

84  ! 


110  I 

«; 

84 

119 ; 

06 
63 

78  . 
€8  I 

M  I 
63 


57 


84 

65 
69 
84 
75 
68 
72 


57 


67 
67 
57 
57 
57 
67 


52 
52 
62 
52 
60 


48  i 
48 
48  > 


72 


90 


I 
78 

84  ' 

63 


69 
119 

78 
78 
119 
60 
66 
63 


63 


60 
57 


84 

65 
69 

78 

69 
72 


I 


Weekly  wages. 

Remarks. 

Lowest  Highest.  ATerage. 

1 

04  28' 

05  00 

04  S4 

400  . 

4  00 

400 

600 

5  96 

5  47 

4  28 

5  71 

500 

6  71 

7  14 

648 

425 

500 

462 

8  57  , 

5  00 

428 

3  57  ; 

600 

4  28 

8  00 

4  00 

850 

3  57 

5  00 

428 

3  00 

4  00 

850 

4  00  ' 

525 

4  63 

3  57 

1 

500 

4  38 

95 
8  57 

2  86 
2  86 
8  90 

2  57 

1  43 
70 
57 

3  57 

2  38 
10 
28 
57 
57 
66 


3 


95 

2  62 
4  20 

3  33 
3  50 
3  57 

43 
28 
57 
57 


8  67 
3  80 
86 
38 
57 


2 
2 
3 


3  57 
2  38 


2  57 

2  15 
4  76 


67 

358 

67 

643 

67 

3  58 

57 

8  58 

67 

643 

57 

200 

67 

72 

4l 


2  14 
4  00 
4  28 
4  38 
600 

3  67 


1 
4 
4 

4 
7 
5 
2 
7 
4 
7 


5 
7 
3 


5 
6 


6  71 


7 
4 

9 

7 

4 


14 
30 
10 
14 
00 
72 


1  55 

8  78 

3  57 

3  57 

4  75 

98 
90 
71 
95 
3  38 
3  50 
00 
00 
00 
06 


07 
28 
20 
76 
00 
71 
64 
14 
28 
14 


8  76 

2  15 
14  28 


00 
60 
57 
8  57 
5  00 
60 
24 


I 


3  07 


2 

1 

4 
4 
2 


25 
30 
64 

76 
88 


4 
4 
5 
4 
2 
5 


2 
9 


4 

5 
3 

2 
4 

4 


3  81 


4  64 


6  78 
3  94 
884 
6  78 
3  00 
72 


3  30 


65 
2A 
28 
66 


1  01 
3  45 


20 
05 
25 
64 
04 
71 
3  92 
5  35 
3  16 


15 
52 


28 
70 
22 
97 
28 
53 


Board  ftee. 


Lodging  fkee. 

Do. 

I  With  board  and  lodging. 
!  Board  free. 

Board  free. 


Incloding  Snndays. 

With  board  and  lodging. 
Without  board. 
Work  7  days  per  week. 


Board  free. 


Lodging  f^ee. 


Highest  sum  is  for  artists 
with  exceptional  tal- 
ents. 


Piece-work. 


Occasionally  expert  Ja- 
qoard    weavers 
higher  wages. 


Compositors  at  pieoe> 
work  receive  7  cents 
for  1.000  ens,  which  is 
eqaal  to  500  ems. 

Hand'preasmen. 

Steam-pressmen. 

Second  year  $1  per  week  i 
third  yesrOl.24;  foorth 
year  $1.43. 
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FEHALE  EMPLOYlSS. 


Oconpatioiis. 


Houn  of  labor 
per  week. 


Mminere J 

Sewing  machtne  operatlTea 
Seanutresaes < 


Dieaamakera. 


Clerka  in  dry-gooda  atorea 

Clerka  in  offloea 

Korse-glrla. 

Cooks 

Aaaiktanta 

Head  farm  aervanta 

▲uiatanta 

Chambermaida 

Head  of  sales  departmenta 

in  large  stores. 
Artists  in  dressmaking. ... 


Weekly  wagea. 


Sommer. 

Winter. 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

90 

90 

112 

112 

112 

112 

62 

02 

02 

02 

72 

72 

72 

72 

Lowest  Highest. 


f  1  43 
3  00 


I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
3 


90 
19 
90 
19 
90 
57 
50 

8  57 
58 

1  00 
50 
71 
47 
62 
10  00 

8  00 


$2  38 


4 

8 
2 


75 

87 

38 


2  85 
2  38 


2 
4 


85 
28 


8  00 

4  28 
75 

1  50 
75 
82 
50 

1  00 
25  00 

21  00 


Average. 


f  1  90 
3  87 


2 
1 


88 

78 


2  37 

1 
2 

3 


78 
37 
95 

2  75 

3  96 
07 

1  25 
03 
70 
52 
80 
17  50 

14  60 


Kemarka. 


With  board. 
Without  board. 

Do. 
Withboaid. 
Withont  board. 
With  board. 
Without  board. 

Do. 
With  board. 
Without  board. 
With  board. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Withont  board. 

Do. 


AGRICULTITRAL  WAGES. 


Ocoapationa. 


Overseers  of  farma 

First  laborers 

Second  laborera 

Third  laborers 

Foremen  of  stable  and  teams 

First  aasistants 

Second  aasistants 

Shepherds 

Honsekeepera 

Men  in  charge  of  cattle. . . . 

First  maid  servanta 

Maids  of  all  work 

Transient  laborera  (male).. 
Tranaient  laborers  (female) 
Transient  laborera  (male) . . 
Tranaient  laborers  (female) 


Honra  of  labor 
per  week. 


I 
Summer.  Winter. 


87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 

87 
87 
87 
87 
08 


84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 

84 
84 
84 
84 
03 
03 
03 
03 


Weekly  wagea. 


Loweat. 

Higheat 

$2  38 

$2  38 

143 

1  07 

2  85 

3  14 

4  28 
3  14 

3  43 
2  50 

4  57 
8  50 

Average. 


Bemarka, 


$2  38 

1  00 

1  19 

95 

1  00 

1  33 

95 

95 


1 
1 


55 
90 
90 
1  19 
3  14 
232 
448 
382 


With  board*  andlodging. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
And  allowance  of  food  for 

ten  sheep. 
With  board  and  lodging, 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Board  withont  lodging. 

Da 
Without  board  or  lodging. 

Da 


•  During  the  harveat  seaaon  Csrm  handa  are  allowed  meat,  beer,  and  8alada>t  principal  meaU. 
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OoeapftUoDS. 


RAIUIOAD0. 

Coadocton 

Tl«kei-teken 

Ba|:nge-iiiMt«n 

Br»K<»ni«D 

Switcbraen 

SnxiD^cn 

Seeood  eDgiaeers 

Firemen 

BOLUKO    MILLS    AND    CAST 
BTKBL  WORKS. 

BoUara 

If  eohanics  working  by  fire. 
Common  Inborera 


Boon  of  Inbor 
per  dny. 


Summer.  Winter. 


14  to  18    14  to  18 


14  to  18 

14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 


11 
11 
11 


14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14tol6 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 


11 
11 
11 


Weekly  wages. 


Hlgbest 

Lowest 



$8  57 
8  57 
4  00 

$4  00 
4  00 
3  57 

Avenge. 


$5  43 


4 

5 
2 

3 
5 

4 


76 
35 
86 
09 
95 
46 
3  09 


6  28 
6  28 
3  78 


Bemsrks:- 


In  cane  of  stokneiis  tbey 
receive  one-third  daily 
wages. 
Do. 


I 


United  States  Consulate, 

Cre/eld,  April  30,  1884. 


J.  S.  POTTER, 

Consuh 


DAHTZIC. 


REPORT  RT  aON8ULAR.AQE2fT  00LLA8, 

Part  I. — Male  labor. 

The  rates  of  wages  are  given  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  accompany- 
ing forms. 

COST  OF  living. 

The  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  are  so  very  variable,  and  indi- 
viduals have  so  many  ways  in  which  they  can  satisfy  their  bodily  wants, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  state  the  prices  paid  for  their  require- 
ments. The  lower  class  of  laborers  live  chiefly  on  potatoes,  rye  bread, 
rice,  gruel,  salt  herrings,  and  occasionally  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  nse  as 
beverage,  cofifee  or  chicory  water.  Sometimes  fish  or  sprats  are  plenti- 
ful, and  are  then  largely  consnmed.  The  expense  is  about  7^  to  12^ 
cents  daily ;  dothiog  comes  to  $7  to  $9  per  annum ;  rent,  $1  per  month. 
The  better  class  of  workmen  or  laborers  enjoy  a  piece  of  meat  occasion- 
ally ;  live  on  16  to  24  cents  per  diem ;  clothe  themselves  for  $15  to  $18, 
and  pay  $25  to  $35  rent  a  year. 

habits  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  better  part  of  the  working  classes  are  steady  and  trustworthy,  par- 
ticularly when  married ;  but  amongst  the  lower  workmen  steadiness  is 
not  over-firequent  although,  generally  speaking^  trustworthy.    Saving 
is  a  rarity,  the  earnings  not  being  such  as  to  permit  it,  but  the  inducement 
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for  Bpending,  in  the  shape  of  pot-honses,  beer  and  spirit  shops,  dancing- 
houses,  tea-gardens,  &c.,  is  very  great.  Drunkenness  is  rather  preva- 
lent. Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  are  few 
who  save  money. 

PEELINa  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^. 

The  feeling  between  em  ploy 6  and  employer  is  satisfactory,  especially 
with  those  who  are  permanently  kept  in  work,  their  welfare  depending 
on  a  regular  income. 

ORGANIZATION,   STRIKES,  FOOD   PURCHASES,  AND    CO-OPERATIVE  SO- 
CIETIES. 

The  organization  of  labor  takes  place  according  to  the  demand.  In 
times  of  activity  all  goes  on  well.  Capital  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
in  this  respect. 

Strikes  are  not  known  here.  They  have,  it  is  .true,  taken  place  sev- 
eral times,  but  they  did  not  last  long,  and  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of 
the  laborer. 

Working  people  are  free  to  purchase  their  food  where  they  choose ; 
there  is  no  restriction  imposed  on  them  in  this  respect.  Wages  are  paid 
daily  or  weekly. 

Co-operative  societies  do  not  exist  here.  There  is  a  union  here,  ^<  Con- 
sumption Union,"  where  parties  who  are  subscrit)ers  receive  a  ticket 
whereby  they  have  a  small  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  their  necessi- 
ties, but  it  is  not  generally  used. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  better  class  of  working  people  have  decent  homes,  that  is,  sepa- 
rate lodgings  for  themselves.  Their  homes  are,  according  to  their  pro- 
pensities, clean  or  otherwise.  The  food  is  potatoes  with  an  occasional 
piece  of  meat,  fish,  bacon,  gruel,  pearl  barley  with  a  piece  of  butter  or 
lard  ;  the  clothes  are  fairly  decent,  but  there  are  not  many  chances  of 
their  bettering  their  condition  as  soon  as  children  appear.  There  are 
unions  or  associations  where  they  i)ay  a  certain  sum  weekly  or  monthly 
and  from  which  they  receive  a  certain  allowance  in  case  of  sickness  or 
accident.  The  lower  grade  of  workman  earns  too  little  to  save,  besides 
he  is  improvident  and  spends  his  money  at  the  beer-shop.  The  moral 
condition  is  low,  there  being  too  many  inducements  for  seduction.  lu 
the  winter  soup  kitchens  are  established,  and  a  quart  may  be  obtained 
for  I^  cents,  but  an  aversion  thereto  exists  from  false  pride. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  workingman  who  receives  about  73  to  78  cents  a  day,  can,  when 
his  wife  assists  him,  live  very  decently,  even  with  two  or  three  children. 
The  wife  earns  from  20  to  30  cents  as  needlewoman,  charwoman,  washer- 
woman, attendant,  and  the  like,  only  the  employment  is  not  always  per- 
manent. Rent  is  about  $30  to  35,  clothing  $40,  food  and  fuel  $130  to 
$150,  taxes,  school,  &c.,  differ  greatly. 

Cofiee  is  the  usual  beverage  throughout  the  day,  but  the  husband 
takes  a  glass  of  beer  or  spirits  at  times. 

Saving  is  rare,  especially  when  there  are  children.    In  case  of  sick* 
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ness  23  to  40  cents  a  week  are  received,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
association  subscribed  to. 

There  are  no  particular  means  furnished  for  people  in  case  of  accident, 
and  employers  do  not  concern  themselves  about  their  employes'  affairs. 

Workingmen  who  pay  a  certain  amount  of  tax  are  entitled  to  a  vote 
for  the  nomination  of  an  elector  for  the  House  of  Deputies,  but  each 
native  who  is  of  age  may  vote  direct  for  a  member  to  the  Diet. 

The  share  of  taxation  borne  by  the  working  classes  is  inconsiderable. 

People  emigrate  under  the  impression  that  they  will  better  their  con* 
dition.  Mechanics  and  agricultural  laborers  form  the  chief  portion  of 
the  emigrants. 

Part  II. — Female  labor. 

About  200  to  600  females  are  employed  in  the  Royal  Gun  Manufactory 
and  Artillery  Workshop,  according  to  the  demand;  100  to  150  for  the 
making  of  cigars,  sorting  tobacco,  &c.;  50  to  60  for  the  fabrication  of 
lucifers;  30  to  40  in  the  glass  works;  100  or  so  in  sorting  rags,  and  20  to 
30  are  engaged  in  the  sugar  manufactories  day  and  night,  according  to 
their  size,  during  the  campaign.  In  the  summer,  when  grain  supplies 
are  large,  and  working  of  them  in  the  open  air  takes  place,  some  hun- 
dreds of  women  are  employed. 

The  number  of  laundresses,  shop  assistants,  clerks,  milliners,  seam- 
stresses, artists,  musicians,  &c.,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at,  but  of  late 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  shape  of  book* keepers,  cashiers,  &c„ 
who  are  content  with  less  pay  than  males,  by  which  the  latter  are  obliged 
to  reduce  their  claims.  Wages  vary  greatly — female  manual  labor  may 
be  taken  at  20  to  26  cents  per  day  of  10  to  12  hours.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular provision  made  in  case  of  sickness  except  when  an  association  is 
regularly  subscribed  to.  In  cases  of  perfect  destitution  the  party  is 
taken  to  the  hospital,  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  There  are  physicians, 
^^poor  doctors,"  who  are  obliged  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neces- 
sitous, and  who  receive  a  certain  annual  sum  for  it  from  the  authorities. 

In  the  country  all  females  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  fields,  barns, 
stables,  &c.,  and  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness  are  provided  for  by  the 
owner  of  the  estate. 

Morality  must  not  be  estimated  too  high. 

Wages  have  not  increased  of  late  years,  and  at  present  there  are  many 
hands  unemployed. 

There  are  compulsory  schools,  and  children  have  to  attend  them  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  per  day  up  to  a  certain  age. 

In  a  garrison  town  like  Dantzic,  where  there  are  about  5,000  to  6,000 
soldiers,  females  are  exposed  to  great  seduction. 

The  life  and  limb  law  now  under  discussion  in  the  Diet  will  afford  more 
protection  to  the  working  classes  when  passed. 

PETER  COLL  AS, 

Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Dantzic^  May  26,  1884. 
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GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wage$  paid  per  week  of  tixig-three  Kour$  iu  Dantzic, 


OocapatloDa. 


Lowest. 


BUILDING  TBADK0. 


Bricklayert 

Hod  cATTiers. 
Haaonii 

Teuders 

Plaaf«rera  

Tendera 

Slaters 

Roofers 

Tenders 

Plambers 

Aasistants . . . 

Oarpenters 

Oas-fltters 


OTIIKR  TRADES. 


$3  57 


1 

4 

1 


91 
24 
91 


3  57 
1  91 
5  00 


4 
1 
5 
3 
4 
4 


•-»4 
91 
71 
57 
24 
24 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths.... 

Strikers 

Bookbinders .... 
Brick -makers ... 

Brewers 

Bntcliers 

Brass  founders.. 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners... 

C  igar-makers 

Coopers  < 


T 
lie 


Cnllers. 
Distillers. 
Drivers . . 


Drajmen  and  teamsters . 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dvers 


Engravers 

Furriers j. 

Gardeners 

Hatteis 


24 
24 
85 
24 
71 
24 
24 
24 
00 
24 
14 
57 


2 


Horse^hoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  Sec. 

Lithograpners 

Millwrights 

Kail -roakers  .(hand) . . 
Potters 


Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools 

Saddle  ana  harness  makers. 

Sailmakers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 


3  57 
8  57 
85 
85 
85 
57 
85 
71 
00 
85 
85 
24 
57 
85 
85 
94 
24 
24 
24 


Tailors 

Telegraph  operators , 

Tinsmitns , 

Weavers  (ontside  of  mills). 


3 
2 
5 
5 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
5 
4 
4 
4 

*120  00 
3  57 
3  57 

2  85 

3  57 
3  57 
5  94 
3  57 
2  23 


I 


Highest. 


$4 

2 
5 
2 
4 

2 

5 
5 
2 
7 

4 
5 
5 


24 
43 
00 
43 
24 
43 
71 
00 
43 
14 
24 
00 
00 


5 
5 
3 
5 
7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
7 
5 
3 
3 
5 
4 
3 
3 
7 
5 
5 
5 


00 
00 
57 
00 
14 
00 
00 
00 
71 
00 
85 
24 
24 
24 
57 
57 
67 
24 
57 
14 
71 
57 
67 
00 
86 
57 
57 
14 

uo 

00 
00 


*1, 450  Oi) 


24 
24 
57 
24 
24 
14 
24 
85 


*  Per  annum. 


Average. 


I 


13  90i 
2  17 

4  C2 
2  17 

5  90i 
2  17 

5  35i 
4  82 

2  17 

6  424 

3  90| 


4 

4 


62 
62 


4 
4 
3 
4 
6 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 


62 
62 
21 
62 

m 

62 

62 

62 

S5i 

62 

2  49| 

3  9(«i 
8  OOi 
3  90k 
3  21 
3  21 
3  21 
3  9U| 
3  21 

42* 

3.H 

21 

21 

62 

214 

21 

21 

54 

62 

62 

62 


3  f>0| 
3  90| 
3  21 
3  90i 
3  901 
6  54 
3  90| 
2  54 


FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  &C. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-three  hours  in  foundrUSy  machine-shops^  and  iron-works  in 

Dantzic, 


Occupations. 


Joinern 

Turners i 

Laborers ■ 


Lowest. 

Highest 

#4  24 
3  57 
2  48 

$5  71 
4  24 
2  85 

Average. 


♦4  974 
3  90| 
2  64 
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OLASS-WORKS 

All  bands  iu  glass- works  are  paid  by  piece-work,  and  earn  from  $19  to 
$28.50  per  moutb,  exclusive  of  house  rent,  wbicb  tbey  get  free  on  tbe 
premises.  Working  bours  per  week  are  very  irregular,  according  to 
demand.  Girls  attending  tbe  workmen  are  paid  36  cents  per  day  of  ten 
hoars. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wage$paid  to  railwajf  emploif^  (iho§e  engtigtd  about  9iation$f  oi  well  as  thoie  engaged  on 
ike  enginee  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  lahorere,  fc)  in  Dantzic. 


Oocopatioua. 


StatloB-mastor personam. 

StAiioo  master'!  Msisten  t do.. 

Clerk,  booking  office do... 

Ooard do... 

Kngise-drirer do  .. 

Porten do... 

Ticket-taker,  door-opener do... 

Laborer per  day. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$000  00 

$815  00 

457  00 

000  00 

812  00 

437  00 

860  00 

485  00 

421  00 

504  00 

210  00 

270  00 

229  00 

800  00 

30 

42 

Arerage. 


$707  00 
628  00 
374  00 
897  00 
492  00 
247  00 
859  00 


SHIP-TARD  WAGES. 

Wagee  paid  per  dag  of  ten  houn  in  ehip-garde  (dieUn^fuiehing  between  iron  and  wood  ekip^ 

building)  in  Dantzic, 

Occupations. 


Wooden  ressels: 

Ship  carpenters 

Ship  carpenters,  foremen 

Tenders 

KlEgers 

Painter* 

Joiners 

Calkera 

Iran  ships: 

Blacksmiths 

Turners 

Metalworkers 

RiTeters 

Engine-Otters 


00 

71 

47 

00 

00 

71 

47 

00 

71 

93 

05 
63 
05 
53 


SEAMEN'd  WAGES. 

ifageepaid  per  month  to  eeamen  (officere  and  men) — dietinguvihing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 

river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam^in  Dantzic, 


Oocnpations. 


Lowest 


Highest.  Average. 


Sailing  Tesnels : 

Uaster 

Mate 

Boatswain 

Able  seaman 

Ordinary  seaman 

Cook  and  steward 

Boy 

Steamships : 

Msster 

Mate 

Cbief  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Fireman , 

Cook  and  steward 

Able  seaman 

Ordinary  seaman 

Carpenter  and  boatawain 
Kiwr  boats : 

Master 

Mate 

Assistant 


$28  50 

21  00 

14  00 

10  00 

7  00 

0  50 

4  00 

28  50 

$15  00 
11  00 

7  50 
10  50 

4  50 

$15  60 
10  50 

7  25 
10  00 

4  25 

21  00 

42  00 
24  00 
7  50 
9  50 
9  50 
7  00 

43  00 
25  00 
8  00 
10  50 
10  50 

42  50 
24  50 
7  75 
10  00 
10  00 

10  60 

23  00 

20  00 

050 

11  00 

24  00 

21  00 

7  50 

10  76 

28  50 

20  50 

7  00 

The  masters  of  sailins  Tessels  are  allowed  2  per  cent,  and  those  of  steamers  1  per  cent  of  the  gross 
aaoant  of  freight,  besiaes  their  pay  and  board. 
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«TORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  in  $tare$,  wholcBah  or  retail,  to  males  and  femalee,  in  Danizie. 


OccapatioDB. 


Lowest.    HifliMt.  i  Arenbge 


Malen : 

ShopamlstaDto fl4  00 

Apprentices ;  8  00 

Fenialf  8 :  ■ 

Shop  aKsintantfl 14  00 

Apprentices 2  00 

Millioers I  14  00 

Head  milliners i  18  00  ' 


$23  00 
4  00 

fl8  00 
3  OO 

21  00 

4  AO 

17  00 

21  00 

17  00 

3  OO 

15  OO 

10  00 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  io  household  servants  in  DantzicJ 


Occnpations. 


Lowest.  <  Highest. 


Arermge. 


Cook perannam.. 

Honsemaid do  ... 

Ladv  helps do  ... 

Butler per  month.. 

Coachman •> do — 


1 

$25  00 

$37  90 

21  00 

28  00 

42  00 

56  00 

860 

11  50 

8  60 

1 

11  50 

$31  25 
24  50 
40  00 
10  05 
10  05 


•  *  With  dinner  and  lod^ngs  and  a  present  at  Christmas  of  $2  to  $5. 

AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Farm  servants  (cotters)  are  engaged  by  the  half  year  or  year,  have  a 
cottage  with  a  room,  closet,  and  fire-hearth,  besides  a  piece  of  land  for 
potatoes,  and  one  for  other  vegetables.  They  receive  9^  cents  per  day 
in  the  winter,  and  lOf  cents  in  the  snmmer.  He  has  to  provide  for  a 
laborer  during  harvest  time,  and  his  wife  is  obliged  to  work  daring 
a  part  of  the  afternoon.  His  children  may  assist,  for  which  extra  pay 
is  given.  The  farm  laborer  receives  lOJ  cents  and  victuals  supplieil 
from  the  farm.  He  sleeps  in  the  barns  or  stables.  Wages  and  work 
differ  greatly,  according  to  the  district  and  time  of  the  year. 

CORPORATION  EMPLOYjfeS. 
Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Dantzie. 


Occupations. 


Lowest      Highest. 


Head  bargomaster perannam. 

Bnrgomaster do... 

Aldermen do. .. 

Secretaries do... 

Clerks do... 

Director  of  Arc  police do... 

Inspector  of  Are  police do... 

Chief  firemen per  month. 

Firemen  do  .. 

Police  inspector do... 

Do do... 

Drivers do . . . 

Scavengers  do... 

Inspector  of  river  police do... 

Policemen do... 


$3,570  00 

1.785  00 

1,210  00 

571  00 

214  00 

929  00 

667  00 

20  00 

12  50 

14  50 

U  50 

11  50 

10  75 
18  00 

11  50 


$1, 572  00 

856  00 

428  00 

1,070  00 

710  00 

22  00 

14  50 

16  00 

12  50 

12  50 

11  50 


12  00 
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GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES. 

Wage$  paid  per  month  to  employ^  in  Government  departmente  and  offices  {exdueive  of 

tradeemen  and  laborers)  in  DantHo. 


Ocoupations.  Lowest.    Highest.    Areimge. 


Gierke $36  00;      $72  00  $54  00 

▲eeiHUnt  clerks 18  00'       2100  19  00 

Meeeengers |       14  00  19  00  16  00 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$36  00 
18  00 
14  00 

$72  00 
21  00 
19  00 

TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wages  paid  by  ike  day  of  ten  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in 

Dantzic, 


Occupfttions.  Lowest.    Highest '  Average. 


Leborors $0  38^ 

Artisans  who  can  work  at  the  machines '  60 


$0  44 
71 


•0  4U 
6&# 


*  At  the  gnn  manufactory  and  art Ulery  workshop,  females  are  employed  for  making  cartridges  and 
the  poliahmg  of  arms,  steel«  Slo.^  at  18  to  26  cents  a  day. 

PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  yrages  paid  per  toeek  of  sixty  hours  to  pnnters  {compositors,  press- 

meuy  proof-readers,  ^o.)  in  Dantzic, 


Oocupations.  I  Lowest.    Highest  |  Arerage. 


Compositors $3  00  $4  50 

PreasnM-n 2  50           3  00 

Proof-readers , 4  6#           6  00 

Apprentices I  70           1  20  |             95 


$3  75 
2  75 
4  75 


DBE8DEH. 

REPORT  RT  C0!r8CL  MASOK. 

Absence  from  my  post  and  the  delays  and  great  difficulties  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  satisfactory  and  reliable  information  has  occasioned 
the  apparent  delay  in  replying  to  '^  Labor  Circalar,"  issued  from  the  De- 
partment of  State,  February  15,  ultimo. 

RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  COST  OP  LIVING. 

The  rates  paid  for  labor  of  every  class  have  altered  very  little  since 
our  report  in  1878.  The  cost  of  living  has  not  materially  changed,  while 
the  laborers  continue  to  live  in  their  own  peculiar  and  frugal  way,  rye- 
bread,  gruel,  cheese  of  the  province  and  the  inevitable  beer,  constitut- 
ing their  principal  articles  of  food,  while  flesh  of  animals,  when  eaten, 
is  generally  in  the  form  of  sausage. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  on  the  whole  are  good ;  they  are 
patient  and  laborious,  though  slow  and  tardy  in  their  movement-s ;  and, 
while  not  overimprovident,  they  seldom  accumulate,  as  their  wages  are 
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low  and  one  might  say  at  fixed  rates,  enabling  tbem  only  in  rare  in- 
stances to  lay  up  for  the  "  rainy  day.'*  Yet  they  seem  cheerful  and 
happy,  and  always  ready  for  enjoyment,  after  work-hours  or  holidays, 
and  indulge  in  the  dance  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^. 

The  feeling  among  employers  and  their  employed  is  generally  good, 
and  many  old  mills  and  manufactories  are  operated  and  worked  by  the 
descendents  of  the  original  proprietors  and  their  workmen.  Often  a 
little  village  rises  around  the  mill  and  for  generations  they  live  and 
delve  and  die  there. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  LABOR. 

The  labor  is  not  organized,  as  with  us  and  in  England,  hence  capital  of- 
fers no  counter-organization.  Strikes  are  rare,  and,  often  unknown  in 
whole  interests  and  districts,  have  never  organized  against  their  employ- 
ers. The  laborer  is  always  paid  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  free 
to  expend  it  in  any  way  and  any  where  he  chooses  for  the  necessaries 
of  life.  But  it  is  not  unusual,  in  retired  inaccessible  locations,  for  the 
company  to  furnish  at  cheap  rates  the  requirements  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  laborer's  family. 

^o  co-operative  societies  have  been  formed  by  the  operatives  of  this 
district. 

GENERAL   CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  of  Saxony  is  favorable; 
they  are  suitably  housed,  their  food  is  wholesome,  and  their  clothing 
comfortable.  The  chances  for  bettering  their  condition  is  not  great, 
and  many  of  the  most  enterprising  look  for  the  day  of  emigrating  to 
more  favorable  localities. 

I  hear  the  moral  condition  of  the  operatives,  especially  of  the  females, 
is  not  elevated,  and,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  crowded  state  of 
their  villages  and  homss,  the  cases  of  illegitimate  births  among  them 
is  appalling. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  MILLS  AND  MINES. 

In  all  mills  and  manufactories  the  greatest  care  is  taken  for  the 
safety  of  the  operatives,  while  railroads  are  supervised  and  inspected 
every  mile  after  a  passing  train  to  detect  accidents  and  insure  safety  to 
life  and  property.  The  system  of  mining  is  managed  on  the  most  ap- 
proved and  scientific  principles,  and  regularly  inspected  by  government 
officials,  fully  competent  to  determine  the  condition  and  requirements 
of  their  daily  inspections,  so  accidents  are  rare,  and  mining  interests 
are  very  flourishing,  and  not  regarded  as  speculative,  as  with  us. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

The  political  rights  of  operatives  are  well  provided  for.  By  the  laws 
of  Germany  every  citizen  becomes  a  voter  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
they  are  alive  to  the  preservation  and  extension  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. '^The  horny  hand  of  labor  and  the  hardened  muscle  of  toil "  are 
duly  regarded  and  courted  by  those  needing  their  votes,  and  their  voice 
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for  refonn  and  extension  of  everything  the  imagination  can  conceive 
of  is  heard  in  the  royal  halls^  through  their  representatives,  along  with 
the  petitions  of  princes  and  field-marshals. 

TAXATION. 

The  working  people  bear  their  full  proportion  of  taxation.  The  tend- 
ency of  legislation  with  regard  to  the  laboring  population  is  favorable, 
and  generally  fair  to  them ;  indeed,  their  influence  and  importance  as- 
serts itself,  and,  as  has  always  been  the  case  in  representative  govem- 
ments,the  pressure  is  from  below  and  always  seeks  and  obtains  its  level 
far  above. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  causes  of  emigration  are  as  varied  as  are  the  dispositions  and 
necessities  of  man.  I  should  say  the  most  enterprising  of  the  opera- 
tives emigrate,  seeing  or  hoping  tbr  a  better  and  more  profitable  field  for 
their  labors,  and  is  often  determined  by  the  success  of  friends  who  have 
preceded  them,  and  are  constantly  urging  them  to  join  them,  while  their 
occupations  represent  every  art  and  labor. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

I  i^m  unable  to  state,  or  to  form  an  approximation  of  the  number  of  wo- 
men and  children  employed  in  industrial  pursuits  in  this  district  No  data 
is  furnished,  but  female  labor  enters  largely  into  various  pursuits.  There 
has  been  no  perceptible  increase  in  the  wages  paid  female  labor  during 
the  last  five  years,  neither  has  the  cost  of  living  been  advanced.  Tpe 
effect  of  the  employment  of  females  in  many  occupations,  which  in  other 
countries  is  monopolized  by  males,  is  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  as  the  former  only  fill  the  hiatus  caused  by  the  army  absorbing  the 
time,  labor,  and  abilities  of  every  one  not  physically  disabled  (for  there  is 
no  other  exception).  All  have  to  serve,  and  at  the  period  of  life  when  the 
mind,  in  its  plastic  state,  is  forming  the  shapes  and  habits  of  future  life. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Saxon  that  there  is  not  a  child  ten  years  of  age, 
of  sound  mind,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  in  the  whole  country.  The 
effect  here,  as  everywhere,  in  the  social  life  of  the  mill  and  factory 
operatives,  is  deleterious,  while  their  physical  condition  is  sensibly  af- 
fected in  many  instances,  though  the  most  careful  overlooking  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  is  afibrded.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  them  in  sick- 
ness, and  the  hospitals  are  well  furnished  with  every  means  for  their 
careful  attendance  and  restoration  to  health. 

WOMEN  AND  DOG  TEAMS. 

An  important  factor  in  the  \ahov  of  Germany  is  not  inquired  of  in 
the  circular— the  labor  of  dogs.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  the 
women  and  dogs,  hitched  together,  do  more  hauling  than  the  railroads 
and  all  other  vehicles  added.  Hundreds  of  small  wagons  can  be  seen 
every  day  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  Dresden  with  a  dog,  as  ^^  near 
horse,^  harnessed,  while  the  ''off  horse"  is  a  woman,  with  her  left  hand 
grasping  the  tongue  of  the  wagon,  to  give  it  direction,  with  her  right 
hand  passed  through  a  loop  in  a  rope,  which  is  attached  to  the  axle  of 
the  wagon,  binding  her  shoulder.  Thus  woman  and  dog  trndge  along 
together,  pulling  miraculous  loads,  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  sorts  of 
weather.    The  dog  is  well  fed  and  provided  for.    In  winter,  when  the 
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ground  is  cold  and  wet,  he  is  provided  with  a  good  warm  bed,  placed 
upon  the  pavement,  and  a  shawl  of  some  covering  thrown  over  him. 
Here  he  will  patiently  lie  until  time  to  return  home,  when  he  jumps  to 
his  feet,  wagging  his  tail,  and  barking  with  very  glee  and  joy.  He  is 
always  ready  for  a  fight  with  any  other  *^  team  "  he  meets  on  the  high- 
way, and  it  is  always  amusing  to  see  the  woman's  efforts  to  keep  their 
dogs  apart  from  deadly  battle.  Those  heavy  loads  pulled  from  the 
right  shoulders  of  the  women,  together  with  the  heavy  loads  they 
carry  upon  their  backs  in  large  panniers,  render  them  forever  hump- 
backed and  sloping,  giving  them  often  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years 
the  appearance  of  being  fifty. 

A  majority  of  the  farm  work  is  accomplished  by  female  labor,  and 
their  primitive  implements,  short  handled  hoes,  which  force  them  to 
work  all  the  day  in  a  stooping  position,  completes  the  deformity  already 
engendered  by  hauling  heavy  loads  in  a  similar  position,  and  trans- 
porting the  heavy  weights  in  baskets  resting  on  reclining  shoalders. 
Yet  these  women  are  descendants  of  the  matrons  who  bore  the  soldiers 
who  fought  under  Arminius,  and  bafiied,  captured,  and  destroyed  the 
Roman  legions  in  the  forests  of  Germany ;  and  they  themselves  are 
the  mothers  of  the  men  who  carried  victory  on  their  bayonets  from  the 
fields  of  Gravelotte,  Metz,  and  Sedan  in  the  late  war  with  France. 

I  have  often  been  amused  at  the  look  of  indignant  surprise  of  our 
own  women  when  seeing  such  sights,  and  not  astonished  at  their  exe- 
crations and  maledictions  upon  the  systems  which  require  such  things. 

JOSEPH  T.  MASON, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dresdeuy  July  25, 1884. 


GENERAL   TRADES. 

Wage*  paid  per  week  in  Dresden, 

[NOTR— It  in  to  he  regretted  that  CohaqI  M««od  did  not  comply  with  the  instructions  in  the  Depu>t> 
ment  circulAr,  and  convert  tlie  marks  into  American  money.  The  German  maric  is  equivalent  to  23.8 
oeot#.J 


Occnpations. 

Lowest 

Markt. 
10.20 

7.56 
13.50 

7.00 

13.60 

8.40 
10.80 
10.80 

10.90 
10.80 
10.50 
12.00 
10.80 

9.00 
15.00 
12.00 

8.70 
12.00 

9.00 
12.00 

Hifchett. 

Average. 

BUILDIXG  TRADES. 

Markt. 

24.00 
12.00 
23.00 
12.00 

21.00 

12.00 
24.  UO 
24.00 

18.00 
24.00 
18.00 
24.00 
21.00 
24.00 
21.00 
18.00 
18.00 
l&OO 
l&OO 
24.00 

Markt. 
15.20 

Tfoders ....' 

10.25 

Plasterers 

l&OO 

Tenders 

9.50 

Sisters ) 

Hoofers 3 

15.60 

Tenders 

10.60 

Camenters • 

i&33 

Gas-fitters 

1&50 

OTHER  THADE». 

Bakers 

15.30 

Blacksmiths ;.. 

14.85 

Book-bioders 

13.50 

Brewers 

15.60 

Butchers       

15.10 

Brass- founders 

14.60 

Cabinet-makers 

l&OO 

Coofectioners 

16.00 

Ciirar-makers 

16.06 

Coopers 

1&&0 

Cutlers 

18.60 

DlstiUers 

1&60 
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Wagei  paid  per  week  in  Dreeden — Continned. 


Oeoupstion. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATerage^ 

OTHKB  TBADBB-oon  tinned. 
DriTers : 

DrAjfnAii  &nd  t^ftmitera , 

Mark*. 
8.00 

Marka. 

24.00 

Jfarte. 
16.17 

Cab'and  carriage 

11.40 

Street  railways 

11.90 

Djera 

7.50 
13  50 

6.00 

0.00 
13.00 

0.00 
10.20 

9.00 
10.20 
23.00 
12.00 

laoo 

21.00 
24.00 
18.00 
15.00 
30.00 
30.00 
18.00 
36.00 
57.70 
21.80 

18.80 

Fwrrlera 

16.80 

Gardeners 

10.80 

Hatters 

15.00 

Homrsboers - 

14.30 

Jeweler* , 

l&OO 

Lithographers 

17.75 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

15.00 

Printers 

17.82 

Teachers,  public  soliools 

Saddle  and  harness  makers » 

4a  75 
15.00 

Steredores 

13  50 

Tanners 

isfso 

IS.  00 
0.00 

'80.00 
80.00 
2L00 

10. 50 

Tailors   

15.00 

Tinsmiths 

13.50 

FACTOmES  A^D  MILLS. 


Wagee  paid  per  week  in  factoriee  or  milU  in  Dreeden, 


Occupations. 


Factories : 

Workmen.... 

Workwomen. 

Bovs 

Girls 

^iUs: 

Workmen 

Workwomen. 


Lowest. 


Martt. 

6.00 
4.80 
4.50 

aoo 

12.00 
&40 


Highest. ,  ATersge. 


Markt. 

27.00 

10.50 

12.00 

9lOO 

24.00 
12.00 


Markt, 


FOUNDEB1ES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,   &G. 
Wagee  paid  per  week  in  foundriee,  maekine-ehopsy  and  iron-works  in  Dresden* 


15.28 
8  75 
7.50 
&3!{ 

16.80 
10.20 


Occupations. 


Iron  foundry : 

Workmen 

Boys   

Machine  factories : 

Workmen 

Boys 


Lowest 

1 

Highest 

▲rerage. 

Marts. 

Markt. 

Marts. 

10.80 
L80 

0.90 

24.00 
0.90 

36.00 
10.80 

15.60 

5«40 

.  •  .  .  .  .  1 

16.74 

1.80 

5.60 

GLASS-WORKERS. 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  glass- workers. 


Occupations. 


Lowest    Highest 


Markt, 

Workmen I       10.20 

Workwomen ;         5.40 

Boys  of  sixteen  years  and  under 6.00 


Jfarfa. 
27.00 
12.00 
7.20 


▲rerage. 


Markt. 
13.80 
7.80 
6.60 
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MINES  AND  MINING. 


Wages  paid  per  ami  urn  in  and  in  oonneoUon  with  wUnee  in  Dreaden, 


Oooapfttioiit. 


Foremen .... 

Hewers 

Engine-men . 
Trammers  .. 
Day  Uborers 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

1 

MarkB. 

Mmrkt. 

MO 

1.197 

796 

9t6 

893 

965; 

508 

670  ' 

606 

728 

Marki. 
1.03ft 


030 
640 
650 


RAILWAY  EMPLOT]gS. 

IFageapaid  per  gear  to  pailwag  employ  A  (thoee  engaged  about  8tatwn$f  ae  well  a$  ihoee  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  oarv.  linemen,  railroad  lahorere,  4^,)  in  Dresden. 


Ooonpations. 


Board  end  oflBces : 

Coanselors 

Assessors  ■ 

Secretary    

Chief  engineer 

Chief  Inspector  of  transport . . . 

Do 

Directing  engineer , 

Managing  engineer 

Section  engineer 

Architect 

Engineer  assistant 

Chief  inspector  of  engines 

Innpector  of  engines    

Administrator  of  engines 

Telegraph  clerk 

Railroad  assistants , 

Condaotors  of  baggage  wagons 
Secretary  to  the  management... 

OtHce  clerks  

Oflioe  servants 

Assisting  clerks 

Porters 


Pointsmen 

8i}:iialmen 

Lngicage  porters 

Goods  station  porters  . . 

Station-master 

Head  gnanl 

Guard  of  first  cUms 

Guard  of  second  class  . 

Brakemen 

Wagonmen 

Artisans : 

Loi-ksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Trepan  ners 

Woodworkers 

Workmen   

Engine-drivers 

Engine  drivers'  reserve 

Stokers 

Engine-cleaners 

Truck-pushers 

Line  workmen 

Foremen 


Lowest. 


Marka. 

4.500 
2,700 


2,600 


Highest 


Marks. 

12.000 
4.200 


2,100 


8,300 


1.600 

1,680 

1.440 

2.280 

1.560 

1,056 

750 

012 

036 

804 

720 

678 


1,200 

1.054 

890 


972 

964 
869 


700 

676 

2,580 

1,750 

1,550 

782 

730 

670 

720 


3,800 


2,400 

i'ooo 


1,824 

2.076 

1,896 

2.720 

1.920 

1,314 

1,130 

1,200 

1,080 

890 

840 

870 


1,839 
1.198 
1.035 


1.358 

1,858 
1,360 


1,446 

840 

2,819 

1,810 

1,040 

826 

876 

600 

840 


Average. 


Marks. 

7,245 
8,000 
2,400 
5,460 
5,160 
2,075 
4.800 
8,516 
3,300 
8,600 
2.250 
6,000 
3.450 
3,000 
1.712 
1,004 
1,733 
2,635 
1,095 
1,204 
891 
1.115 
1,016 
850 
804 
715 
1,685 
1.460 
1.165 
060 
720 
1.265 

1.166 

1.057 

016 

1.056 

766 

2,700 

1,778 

1,684 

817 

804 

581 

770 
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SHIP- YARD  WAGES. 

Wmgm  paid  per  jfear  in  Mp-jfardt — di9tim§niMkin§  between  iron  and  wood  •kip-building — in 

Dreeden. 


OeoapatioDS. 


BoUer-auiken 

Kodelara 

Locksmiths . . . 
Carpenters  ... 

Firemvn 

Laborers 


Lowest. 


900 
1,088 
1.021 

UO 


Highest 


508 


JTorte. 

1,540 

1,236 

1,535 

975 


3U 


Areiage. 


Mark$. 

1.205 
1,137 
1.202 

824 
1,236 

684 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
ffagee  paid  per  jiear  in  $iare$  (wkoleBale  or  retail)  to  mates  and  females^  in  Dreeden, 


ShopmeD . . 
Carnera . . . 
Shop  girls. 


OocapatioDS. 


Lowest. 


HIgheet.  |  Average. 


Marka. 

960 
624 

480 

Merk».  ■ 

1,650  1 

780 
1,080 

Mark», 

1,280 
676 
780 

_ 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  gear  to  kou^hotd  eervante  {towns  and  cities). 


Occapatioiis. 


Arerage. 


Hoasenaids. . 
Parlormaids . 
Female  cooks 


Marks. 


450 
450 
600 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  to  agrieuUural  laborers  and  household  {countrg)  servants  in  Urtsden  disuict 

with  board  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


MALI. 

Managers per  annam. 

Head  serrants do... 

Lower  servants do... 

Horse  bevs do... 

Cow  herds  (boys) do... 

FBMALB. 

Housekeepers per  annum. 

Head  servsats do... 

Second  servaDts do... 

Lower  servants do... 

Day  laborers  (for  11  to  12  boors  daily) per  week. 


Lowest. 


Marka, 
240 
210 
150 
120 
105 


160 

120 

90 

75 

0 


Highest. 


Average. 


Marks. 

Marks. 

830 

285.00 

240 

225.00 

210 

180.00 

135 

127.50 

120 

112.50 

180 

165.00 

135 

127.50 

120 

105.00 

90 
10 


82.50 
9.50 
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CORPOBATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wagea  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Dreeden, 


OccupntloiiB. 


Loweat. 


Officeni  of  the  coromanity,  aocountanto: 

Chief  book-keeper,  inspector  of  taxes 

Secretary 

Comptroller 

Book-keeper 

Registrars,  calculatois,  clerks 

Techaical  offioers: 

Coandelor  to  the  board  of  works 

Chief  engineer 

Architect. 

Assistant  engin«er 

City  agriculturist 

City  gardener 

Trustee  of  road 

Head  masons 

Building  comifsaTies 


Highest. ,  Ayerage. 


3,300 
1,000 


1,500 
1.620 
3,800 


3,909 
3,000 


2.250 
1.680 
4,500 


Maria,       Markt.    <    Mark§, 


4.500 
4,200 
3,600 
3,600 
1,900 

6,000 
5,500 
3.600 
2,400 
1.500 
3,000 
1,950 
1.^ 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES. 

Wagee  paid  per  annum  to  employ^  in  Government  departmente  and  offices,  exclusipe  of 

tradesmen  and  laborers. 


Occupations. 


Privy  counselors  of  the  Government 

Counselors  of  the  Government 

Secretaries 

Registrars 

Clerks 


Caloulatorv. 
Servants  ... 


Lowest  ;  Highest.   Average. 


Marks. 
6,300 
4,800 
3,000 
2,250 
1,585 
2,400 
1,422 


Marks. 
9,900 
6,000 
4,000 
3,588 
2^182 
3,000 
1.815 


Marks. 
7,920 
5.280 
3.530 
2.390 
1.950 
2.650 
1,500 


PRINTERS*  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  jtaid  per  toeek  to  printers  {vompositorSf  pressmen,  proof -readers, 

j'c, )  in  Dresden, 


Occupations. 


Lowest  I  Highest   Average. 


I 


Printing-office  emplo3'68: 

Male    

Female 

Boys 


Marks.    ,   Marks.       Marks. 


9.00 

36.00  1 

17.75 

6.00 

15.00  ; 

9.33 

3.00  1 

9.00 

5.47 

DUSSELDORF. 


REPORT  BT  CONSUL  WAMER. 


In  aubmitting  ray  report  on  the  condition  of  labor  and  wages  in  this 
consular  district,  I  would  state  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
obtain  all  the  statistical  information  in  the  particular  form  required  by 
the  Department's  labor  circular  of  February  15,  1S84.  The  manufact- 
urers, as  a  rule,  are  exceedingly  careful  about  imparting  any  kind  of 
information  to  outsiders  relative  to  their  business  affairs,  although  there 
were  some  who  responded  very  courteously  to  all  my  interrogatories. 
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The  wages  given  in  the  table  hereto  annexed  on  the  general  trades 
having  been  obtained  direct  from  the  worlcmen,  they  should  be  a  pretty 
fair  representation  of  the  average  earnings  of  this  class  of  laborers. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOBKING  PEOPLE. 

The  working  classes  in  this  district  seem  to  be  pretty  well  contented 
with  the  present  prices  paid  for  their  labor.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  demand  for  labor  has  been  somewhat  on  the  increase,  and  if  wages 
have  not  advanced  proportionally,  there  has  been  no  complaint  about 
scarcity  of  employment.  Piece-work  is  preferred,  both  by  the  employes 
and  employers,  to  day  labor,  and  it  is  generally  adopted  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  be  done.  The  German  work-people  are  compjiratively  slow, 
and  the  emplo^^ers  find  it  decidedly  to  their  advantage,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  laborers,  to  give  employment  in  this  way.  I  am  told  that 
they  do  considerably  more  work  and  consequently  earn  higher  wages. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYES  AND  EMPLOTEBS. 

I 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employd  and  emplo^'er  can  be 
said  to  be  tolerabl^^  good.  Strikes  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  if  they 
occur  are  soon  ended.  The  employes  exhibit  little  stubbomnessin  being 
managed,  which,  together  with  the  great  amount  of  confidence  they 
place  in  their  employers  and  the  happy  understanding  that  seems  to 
exist  between  the  two  parties,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  operating  against  the  prevalence  of  discord  and  ultimately  strikes. 
Whenever  the  workmen  are  told  by  their  employers  that,  in  consequence 
of  bard  times  and  a  depression  of  prices,  their  wages  will  have  to  be 
likewise  reduced  to  meet  the  exigencies,  they  generally  accept  the  situa- 
tion without  any  efforts  at  resistance,  knowing  that  as  soon  as  their 
employers  can  afford  to  raise  their  wages  it  will  be  done. 

I  feel  safe  in  saying  from  my  own  observation  that  the  majority  of 
employers  in  general  are  very  liberally  inclined  towards  the  working 
classes,  and  give  them  aid  and  good  advice  in  every  possible  wa^*. 

SAYINGS  FUNDS. 

It  is  required  by  the  laws  of  Prussia  that  every  manufactory  or  work 
shall  have  a  Kranken-Oasaej  a  savings  fund  out  of  the  workmen's  wages 
for  their  aid  in  case  of  sickness.  The  employers  are  likewise  required  to 
contribute  to  this  fund.  Cooperative  societies  exist,  but  are  not  in  very 
great  favor.  The  work-people  are  left  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
ef  life  wherever  they  like. 

GOMPULSOBY  SCHOOL   ATTENDANOB. 

One  of  the  most  salutary  measures  consists  in  the  legal  compulsion  ot 
parents  to  seud  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of  six  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fourteenth  year,  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

Official  measures  are  also  being  taken  to  mitigate  intoxication  by  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  liquors  in  all  hotels  and  bar-rooms  after  11  o'clock 
in  the  night  to  8  in  the  morning. 

THE  WOBKINGMEN  IN  POLITICS. 

In  politics  the  work-people  in  this  district  may  be  said  to  have  scarcely 
any  ppionion  of  their  own  and  to  be  ignorant  as  well  as  indifferent,  how- 
ever well  informed  they  may  be.    In  general  they  do  not  trouble  them- 
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selves  in  the  least  about  elections.  At  the  time  of  elections  a  great 
many  of  them  stick  to  their  work  and  would  rather  forfeit  their  right  to 
Tote  than  to  lose  their  wages.  Others  will  ask  their  employers,  or  are 
told  by  them  without  asking,  whom  they  are  to  vote  for.  Others,  again, 
are  instructed  by  the  chaplain  of  their  parishes  whom  they  should  elect. 
The  socialists  in  these  districts  don't  count  for  much. 

HOW  THE  WORKMEN  LIVE. 

The  mass  of  the  working  classes  in  the  Rhinelaud  and  Westphalia  ap- 
pear to  care  very  little  about  laying  up  any  savings  for  future  necessity. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Families  of  from  five  to  six  members  live  in  two  rooms,  for  which  rent 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  to  $4.28  per  month.  Their  meals  consist  of 
bread  and  coffee  for  breakfast,  boiled  meat^  potatoes,  and  vegetables  for 
dinner,  coffee  and  bread  again  at  4  o'clock,  and  bread  and  potatoes  for 
supper.  Meat  is  a  very  scarce  and  luxurious  article  of  food  for  them, 
which  they  very  seldom  enjoy  in  abundance.  Whenever  the  wife  can 
assist  her  husband  by  earning  a  little  wage  for  herself,  and  which  ia 
ver^'  frequently  the  case,  the  family  may  get  along  very  nicely. 


AVERAGE   WAGES. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  all  classes  of  workmen  employed  in  the 
various  manufacturing  industries  in  this  district  varies  from  52  to  60 
cents  per  day.  Through  the  Icindness  of  Mr.  Bueck,  of  Dusseldorf,  an 
economical  writer  of  great  prominence  and  general  secretary  of  the  In- 
dustrial Association  for  guarding  the  common  interest  of  the  industries 
in  the  Khinelaud  and  Westphalia,  I  have  been  furnished  with  the  fol- 
lowing very  valuable  statistics  of  the  average  wages  earned — to  which 
special  attention  is  called — during  the  business  year  1882-83  by  the 
workmen  engaged  in  69  iron  and  ste*el  works,  32  mines,  21  textile  fac- 
tories, 5  chemical  works,  4  glass  works,  3  sugar  refineries,  and  20  mis- 
cellaneous industries. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  works  there  were  employed  during  the  said  busi- 
ness year  64,769  workmen,  of  which  3,496  were  youths  and  350  women. 
The  annual  earnings  were  as  follows:  1,319  workmen  earned  between 
$142.80  and  $166.60;  7,910  between  $166.60  and  $190.40 ;  4,041  between 
$190.40  and  $214.20;  42,049  between  $214.20  and  $238 ;  5,265  between 
$238  and  $261.80;  2,747  between  $261.80  and  $285.60;  1,438  upwards 
of  $285.60. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  given  estimates  that  about  50  per  cent, 
of  these  workmen  earned  between  $214.20  and  $238.  In  the  other  above- 
mentioned  85  manufacturing  industries : 


Namber  of  workmen. 


348  workmen 

6,828  workmen 

7.062  workmen 

12,388  workm<>n 

12,677  workmen 

3,629  workmen 

397  workmen 

210  workmen. above . 

604  yontha 

2.799  yonthn 

1,214  }-ouths 

3ti2youthN 

4  yontliH 

24yonth« 


Range  of  earnings. 


$il9  00  to 
142  80 
166  60 
190  40 
214  20 
288  00 
261  80 


47  60 

71  40 

95  20 

119  00 

142  80 

190  40 


$142  80 
166  6U 
190  4<i 
214  20 
238  UO 
261  80 
285  60 
285  6U 
71  40 
95  2U 
119  00 
142  60 
166  60 
214  20 


Knmber  of  workmen. 


36  youths 

17  >outh8 

49  women 

311  women 

1,486  women 

528  women 

472  w^omen 

9  women 

120  women 

472  girls... 

209  girls... 

42  girls... 

25  gills... 


Range  of  eamlngau 


1214  20 

261  80 

47  60 

71  40 

95  20 
119  00 
142  80 
166  60 
190  40 

47  60 
71  40 

96  20 
119  00 


$238  00 

285  00 

71  40 

96  20 

119  00 

142  80 

166  00 

19U40 

214  SO 

71  40 

95  20 

119  00 

142  80 
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FOOP  PBIOES. 


The  fol1owinj[^  figures  Bhow  the  retail  price  per  pound  of  average 
quality  of  food  in  the  city  of  Dusseldorf : 


ArticlM. 

Coetper 
pound. 

Omtti. 

4 

1.M 

8 

15  to  17 
19 
17 
17 

BiMMl: 

White 

BUek 

Brown 

Beef: 

WitbbonM 

Witbont  bonee 

Veai 

Mutton r  r 

Pork: 

With  bonee 

Utol8 

▲rticlee. 


Pork: 

Witbont  bonee.... 

Lerd 

Batter 

Butter,  better  quality 

Cbeeee,  Dntcb 

Coffee , 

Coffee,  better  qnellty 

Sn^nr 

Potatoes 


Coetper 
poQM. 


Omit. 


SO 
M 

14 


10 

1 


In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  the  great  mass  of  workmen  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  present  legislation  in  regard  to  aid  and  insurance  institutions, 
which  seem  to  attract  their  attention  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

WM,  D.  WAMER, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Dusseldorf,  May  17, 1884. 


GENERAL  TBADES. 
Wage§  paid  per  week  of  miy  koure  in  Duseeldorf. 

Oconpatlona. 


BUiLDixo  nuDia. 


Brlck-Uyers 

Hod-carrima 

Ifaaoos  

Tenders 

Plasterers    

Tenders 

Slatem 


Koufers 

Tenders... 
Plnmbeni 

Assistants 
Carpenters.... 
Gas-fitters 


OTBBB  TBAUKS. 


Bakers  (board  and  lodginKs) . . 

BlackHmitha 

Siilkers 

Book-binders  

Brtc  k  -niskers 

Brewers  (board  and  lod|dn|ES) . 
Bntt'hers  (board  and  lodgings) . 

Cipir-inakers 

Coopers 


ruilers 

Drivrrs: 

Draymen  and  teamsters. 

Cab* and  carriage 

Street  railway 

Dyers 

BngraTers 

Cat  iteners 

Bstters 

Horsenboers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters.  &o 

IJthosrapfaers 

Potters 

Printers 

Tailors 


Loweet 

Higheet 

Arerage. 

14  28 

$5  71 

$5  00 

8  14 

3  02 

8  57 

428 

5  71 

600 

8  14 

8  02 

8  50 

4  28 

5  71 

6  00 

8  14 

8  02 

8  50 

3  02 

5  00 

428 

4  28 

5  71 

500 

3  14 

8  02 

3  50 

3  02 

6  00 

428 

3  14 

3  02 

8  50 

8  57 

671 

5  00 

428 

600 

500 

1  10 

1  00 

1  43 

4  28 

6  71 

6  00 

8  57 

428 

371 

4  28 

5  71 

600 

4  28 

600 

4  50 

1  42 

2  14 

1  78 

1  07 

1  78 

1  42 

8  57 

4  28 

303 

8  67 

6  42 

5  00 

8  02 

5  71 

600 

3  57 

6  71 

428 

2  57 

8  57 

2  75 

8  57 

4  70 

8  67 

3  97 

5  00 

428 

6  00 

7  14 

5  71 

3  67 

600 

4  28 

8  57 

6  71 

4  28 

8  67 

6  71 

5  00 

428 

7  14 

5  71 

238 

4  62 

8  33 

4  28 

6  42 

600 

8  67 

500 

8  03 

.       428 

7  14 

671 

8  67 

600 

438 

92  A^LAB- 


-24 
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Wa^m  paid  per  we$k  of  iksijf  kamn  in  Dm  ttrfioi/— Continned. 


OeeopftlioD. 


PlBper>b«ii|cen |3  57 

Sboemakera 3  57 

Si  one-en  t  tern 4  28 

Saddle  and  bMiMM  MAkera I  3  57 

Taonem •  3  92 

Coppemmiths 3  57  i 

Guosraithii 3  57 

Wood-carreri 5  00  ' 

WhivlwriebU 3  02 

File-cotters 3  02 

PaiD(«-n '  3  57 

Toroexs 3  92 

Gilders    4  28 

Bulr-baiMers 4  28 

Street-plAAterers 4  28 

Barbers  (board  and  lodfinffs) 90 

Coacbroeo  (board  and  lodipngs) 2  51 

Rope-roMkers 3  57 

SCreet-rsiiway  eondnctors 4  16 

Orjran  makers 4  28            8  50 

Woodchoppers 3  98            4  28 


05 
5 
5 

5 
5 

f 
6 
7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
I 
2 
5 
5 


00 
71 
00 
71 
46 
42 
14 
35 
00 
00 
00 
42 
71 
71 
19 
87 
00 
13 


•4  28 


00 
28 
25 
2S 
28 
Tl 
2fl 
•2» 
25» 
2j* 
04 

S|CO 
1  07 
75 


57 
52 
71 
25 


rsi 


COST  OP  LIVING. 

Table  Bh&wing  the  average  aanual  eoet  of  living  fo  different  claeeee  of  morkw^en  m  the  dietrict 

of  JJmteeldorf, 


yecaiiariea  of  Ufe. 


Unit  and  fiiel 

Rent  

Foel 

Food  and  fbel 

Food     

Clothing    

Krankpncaaee    

Pbynician's  attendance 

Taxra 

Inciflcntal  erpenaes 

ScbooUog  ex  penses 


Common 
Jonrney- 
man  (un- 
married). 


Artisan 

(nnmar- 

ried). 


Artisaa, 
iKtth  a 
family*  of 
font  mem- 
bers. 


$142  80 


$190  40 


I 


11  90 

2  38 


23  80 
2  85 


1  19 
8  33 


1  90 
14  28 


Total 


166  60 


233  23 


'    WeHsit- 
!  oatcd  forr- 
[  can.  with 
a  family  of 
foar  mem- 


•47  00 


142  80 


35  70 
3  57 


2  85 

14  28 

4  76 


251  56 


•50  OO 


214  20 
»  50 

4  76 

5  57 
4  28 

25  46 
7  14 


91 


POUNDBIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 

Table  shoving  the  weekly  teagee  earned  hi/  pernonn  employed  in  the  foumdriea,  madUae*«Aop«, 

and  iron  works  in  the  district  of  Dnaaeldorf. 

[Hoars  of  labor,  nixty  to  sixty-six  per  week.] 


Occnpations. 

Waives  earned. 

Occnpatk»«. 

1 
Wagwc 

1 

.  00  28  to 

7  14 

6  42 

571 

642 

4  58 

8S« 

571 
428 
4  00 

8  75 

Aned. 

Sand-mo<l<»l  formers............... 

04  28  to  07  14 

4  28          8  56 
3  57          7  14 

3  10          6  50 

4  28          8  56 

3  57          5  71 

4  28          5  71 
8  33          9  87 

5  71          8  56 
8  33          9  87 

3  57          5  00 
5  71         10  00 

4  28          5  71 
3  00          4  28 
8  23        10  00 
3  75         4  50 

WIRB-ROI.r.I!rO  MILLOl 

Wire-mllinK  masters : 

Firat  claaa 

kfaMi  ni«Ml»>l  f  >rTn(>rs 

ItfOam-model  formt^rs  ............. 

•14  28 

H«»Ip^rs 

S^rond  rlass 

10  00 

Caaters 

Drettaers   

8nielf«*rs    .. 

Win»-n»llera : 

Firat  class 

Second  class ................. 

10  00 
8  33 

CarnoDt^^rs 

PndHlera: 

First  class ,. . 

AffoiMt^nt^  ............ ............ 

8  56 

Boiler- makers 

Second  clasa , 

•  42 

H»"lp»'rs 

Machmi.tt.  be««t 

Welders : 

Firat  class..... 

10  00 

llat'tiinint,  onlinary 

Second  class....... .......... 

8  53 

If ach>niKt.  inferior 

Third  class    

All  workmen  in  rollinir  mills 

Ail  workmen  at  blast  foxBaoo 

5  71 

Foremen 

4  50 

4  on 
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FACTOBIES  AND  HILLS. 

Tahlt  showing  th0  weekljf  wagta  earued  htf  permtnM  rmplo^ed  in  faciorif  or  miUa  in  ike  di§- 

trici  of  DntBtldorf, 

[Hoara  of  labor,  aixty  to  sixlj-aix  per  week.] 


Occapationa. 

h 
Wagea  earned.  ' 

18  57  to  15  71 
8  57         8  M  , 
4  28         8  66 
4  28         7  14  , 
8  67         5  71 
4  28         5  71  , 
8  00         4  28  J 

7  14         8  56  ! 

7  14         8  56  1 
4  28         4  28   ■ 
4  28         5  71  il 

4  28 

2  86         8  57 

10  71 

10  00  ; 

4  28         6  42 

8  57         6  71   1 

1 

Occupationa. 

Wac^ea  earned. 

Ballroad  coach  factory : 

CarpoDtera 

PaperhanginjEs  fiictory— Cont'd. 

Fleckers 

Oroiindera 

$3  57t 
8  57 
3  42 

8  57 

8  67 
828 
8  67 

428 

428 

8  00 
428 

0  05  00 

Blaokatnilha 

4  28 

Tiiniers 

Glnattera 

(*oIi>r •milk era  ................ 

4  28 

Cnahinn-makera.......... 

10  00 

Varntahera 

Machinist 

Firemen 

10  00 

l^remen 

4  76 

Laborer*,  ordinary 

Laborera.  ordinary 

8  07 

Banr  refiDlDE : 

Boilera.... 

Cotton  111  ills: 

Car dera.  machine. ........... 

4  28 

Panoien 

SniDDera 

4  28 

Sorters 

Weavera 

4  28 

Packers 

Girls 

2  86 

Firemen 

Women 

Boiler- roaatera  —   

Faperhanjriniea  factory; 

Fort>men 

Woolen  milla: 

Weavora 

Spinners 

Spooler*,  carders,  fullers,  and 
ahearera 

7  14 
571 

4  70 

Block -cutters 

Dreaaers 

8  50 

Machine-printers 

BAILWAY  EMPLOYlfeS, 
Wagea  paid  per  month  to  railway  emplogia  in  Dueaeldorf, 


Ooenpationa. 


Average. 


Shipping  foremen . . 

Port«*ra         

Bwltch-trndera  ..  . 
Kight  watcbera  ... 

Laborera 

Locomotive  drivers 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Asoiatanto 


ri5  00 

2-J  00 

22  00 
11  90 
14  00 
45  2.^ 
31  83 
29  75 

23  80 


il 


Occapationa. 


Brakemen 

Hallway  roacbine-ahopa: 

Foremen 

Smiths  and  blacksmitha 

Tnmera 

PI  umbera 

Hacbine  poUahers 

Vamiaiiera 

Laborers 


Average. 

$22  61 

51  70 

15  88 

15  88 

18  00 

11  18 

18  00 

11  IS 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wagee  paid  per  month  to  hounekold  eervanta  in  Dmeaeld&rf, 

OccnpationaL 


Cooka 

Chamberroalda 
House  malda... 
Man-aervant... 
Coachmen 


Avenge. 


00to|7  00 

8  87 

8  17 

700 

17  86 


SHOP  AND  STOBE  WAGES. 
Wagea  paid  per  month  in  whoUaaU  and  retail  atorea  and  ahopa  in  Duaaeldorf. 


OccnpationaL 


Clerks : 

Mod 

^v  omen ............... 

Travelers 

Counting'hoasea— 

Head  book-keeper^ . . . 

Inferior  book-keepers 

Bmnd  boya 


Average. 


$0  52  to  «14  2ff 

7  14         10  71 

20  80         47  00 

00  00 

20  00 

7  00 

90  00 

85  70 

800 

*QeneraUy  signfng  by  procuration. 
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ELBERFELD. 

BJtPORT  BY  YIOE-aONSUL  VON  WBBDB. 
COST  OP  LIVING. 

The  following  are  the  average  prices  of  goods : 

Bread per  pound..  |0  02^ 

Batter do 2Hi 

Cheese do 21 

Potatoes do 1 

Beans do 4i 

Peas do 5t 

Vegetables  (cabbage) do 1^ 

Beef do 17i 

Pork do....  14 

Veal do 12i 

Mutton do....  12i 

Flour do 4 

Rice do....  8i 

Salt do 2i 

• 

STATEMENT   OF  A  DYER. 

Is  thirty-two  years  old,  with  wife  and  one  child  ten  years  old;  wages, 
$4.30  per  week : 

Rent,  two  rooms,  second  story $32  84 

Clothing 23  80 

Food,  per  week,  |2.85 148  20 

Municipal  taxes 71 

Contribution  to  workmen's  aid  society,  per  week,  14  cents 7  28 

Incidentals 10  77 

Total 223  60 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

Not  mach  difference.  Wages  and  general  conditions  are  rather  more 
favorable  to  the  workmen  at  present. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

As  a  rule  the  workman  is  sober  and  trustworthy,  also  saving.  Com- 
paratively a  small  proportion  of  the  men  are  given  to  spells  of  intem- 
perance, and  these  occur  on  pa^^-days,  and  last  to  the  second  or  third 
day  after. 

Feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  is  good. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

There  has  been  a  workmen's  hospital  fund  established,  to  which 
every  man  is  by  law  obliged  to  contribute  from  8  to  16  cents  per  week, 
according  to  his  earnings.  In  case  of  sickness  or  accident  he  is  paid 
out  of  the  fund  from  75  cents  to  $1.50,  to  which  amount  the  employer, 
as  a  rule,  makes  a  voluntary  addition. 

Strikes  are  rare  occurrences  In  this  district,  and  generally  not  advan- 
tageous to  the  laborer. 
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The  working  people  can  bay  the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  choose. 
They  are  fi^enerally  paid  weekly,  sometimes  semi-monthly,  and  in  silver 
and  nickel  coin. 

There  are  no  co-operative  societies  in  this  district. 

OENBBAL  CONDITION  OF  WOBKING  PEOPLE. 

If  married  and  the  father  of  children,  they  have  to  live  very  econom- 
ically, Hnd  hardly  have  a  chance  of  saving  anything.  They  are  gene« 
rally  healthy,  sobt* r,  and  attached  to  their  families.  Unmarried  work- 
men, if  economical,  might  save  a  little. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYl&S. 

The  respective  owners  or  companies  are  compelled  by  law  to  take  all 
necessary  precantions  to  insure  the  safety  of  their  employes.  Bnildings, 
boilers,  machinery.  &c.,  are  inspected  fhom  time  to  time  by  Government 
officials  as  to  their  bt*ing  in  good  and  soand  condition. 

POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

They  are  entitled  and  are  expected  to  vote  for  their  representative 
in  the  Reichstag,  the  house  for  the  whole  German  union.  They  have  no 
right  to  vote  for  their  representative  in  the  Landtag.  In  the  latter  are 
discussed  only  the  affairs  of  Prussia  as  a  country  belonging  to  the  Ger- 
man Empire. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGBATION. 

The  hope  of  bettering  their  pecuniary  position,  ftequently  also  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  milita^  service.  The  emigrants  are  mostly  ag- 
riculturists and  mechanics. 

FEMALE  LABOB. 

The  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults 
per  week  are :  Minimum,  $1.50 ;  maximum,  $6 ;  average,  $2.90. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  from  7  to  12  m.,  and  from  1.30  to  7  p.  m.  On 
Saturday  generally  to  6  p.  m.  The  moral  and  physical  conditions  of 
such  employes  are  fair.  No  means  are  provided  for  the  improvement 
of  rhese  emplo3*£s. 

In  case  of  fire  there  mostly  is  an  abundance  of  water;  the  staircases 
are  wide  and  easy  of  access.  The  workpeople  rarely  sleep  in  the  estab- 
lishments in  which  they  work,  and  there  is  comparatively  little  danger 
for  their  safety  during  the  day-time  in  case  of  fire.  Naturally  great 
precautions  are  taken  everywhere  to  prevent  fires. 

For  women  there  is,  as  well  as  for  the  men,  a  fund  for  the  sick  and 
disabled.  Every  member  of  the  different  manufactories  and  other  es- 
tablishments is  obliged  to  contribute  to  this  fund  at  the  rate  of  from  4 
to  7  cents  per  week.  In  esse  of  a  member  being  sick  or  disabled  a  cer- 
tain amount  is  paid  out  of  this  fund  for  her  care.  Besides,  it  is  custom- 
ary for  the  employer  to  pay  a  share  of  the  amount  necessary  in  such 
cases. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the 
wages  paid  women  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Nearly  all  the  womeu  can  read  and  write,  and  they  are  obliged  by 
law  to  send  their  children  to  school,  where  they  receiv^e  the  benefit  of 
an  elementary  education  at  the  expense  of  the  state  when  the  parents 
are  too  poor  to  pay. 

FREDERICK  VON  WREDB, 

Vice-OonsuL 
United  States  Oonsulatb, 

Elber/eldj  August  27, 1884. 


GENERAL  TRADES. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy- two  hours  in  Elberfeld, 


' — c 

OcoapatioDi. 

Lowest 

Highest 

ATOtago. 

BUILDXHO  TBADI8. 

Briok-lAV6Tii 

$3  80 
3  20 
3  90 
3  20 
6  40 
3  20 
5  S.'^ 
640 

3  20 

4  50 

3  10 

4  10 
400 

8  50 

4  2U 
3  00 
400 

5  00 

6  10 

3  60 

4  60 
6  10 
8  60 

5  00 
4  10 

6  00 

800 
4  50 
4  40 
8  00 
6  60 
4  00 
800 
4  20 

a  iD 

6  00 
4  00 
4  30 

7  00 
4  10 

3  80 

4  00 
4  10 
4  00 

$6  25 
3  80 
6  40 
3  60 
5  75 
3  80 
565 

5  80 
8  70 
490 

3  60 

4  90 
4  20 

4  80 
4  8U 
8  80 

4  50 

6  fiO 
10  00 

490 
4  80 
6  00 

4  80 

6  00 

5  50 

7  50 

460 
4  70 
450 
4  SO 
12  00 

4  90 

5  10 

4  (H) 

8  80 
7  00 
480 

5  00 
85  00 

620 
12  00 
5  SO 
4  70 
7  00 

•4  S5 

Hod-oarri6n 

8  45 

IffiAont  

4  70 

Tenders 

8  45 

PliMtori^rs 

5  55 

Tetidera - 

8  40 

GBiitors 

5  :>o 

fiiOof<nr0 J 

5  GO 

Tenders 

Plumbers '. 

3  40 

4  60 

AttSlNtftnte       -                                -r,x»,T.             T                                          .r , , 

8  40 

Gerpenters...... 

4  40 

Ghbs*fltters 

4  10 

OTHEB  TSADIB. 

Bakers 

4  IS 

Blacksmiths 

4  60 

Strikers 

3  20 

Book-binders    - 

4  20 

Brick-makers 

5  35 

Brewers 

7  00 

Batchers 

4  20 

Bnuifl  fonndeni  x....   ^.......... ...... .......<.x...... .....x...   ^x 

4  60 

Cabinet-makers - 

5  35 

Oonfectiunora 

4  20 

Coopers 

540 

Cntlers 

4  60 

Distillers 

600 

Drivers : 

Dravmen  and  teamsters -^.^t^ -^^^^, ..,,.,_,, ,,,^^^^,^^-^, 

4  26 

Gab  and  carriaste 

4  6t 

fltrf^i^t  railway , t,-  ,^.m,,T. ...... 

4  45 

DjerH ...r - 

3  00 

Xnin^^ers 

8  00 

Farriers 

4  50 

Gardeners i - 

4  00 

Horseahoers 

4  50 

Laborers,  norters.  Slo 

8  SO 

Lithoerspners 

600 

MiUwriRhta 

4  50 

Printers           

4  70 

Teachers,  public  schools 

15  00 

520 

Tailors 

6  06 

4  7f 

Tinsmiths 

4  56 

6  06 
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FAGTOBIES  ANP  MILLS. 
Wagei  paid  per  week  of  Beventy-two  houre  in  faoioriee  or  milU  in  Elberfeld, 


Oocopations. 


LowMt  ,  Highest ,  ATwmge. 


liMten  and  raperintoDdenU 

UndemuMten   

Workmen 

Women 

Children  over  foarteen  years 


1 

$8  00 

1 
$25  00 

5  00 

12  00 

3  00 

4  50 

2  00 

2  76 

1  60 

2  75 

$14  00 

7  00 

8  76 
2  50 
2  26 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wagee  paid  per  year  to  railway  employes  {those  engaged  about  $tation»f  as  wetl  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  oarSf  linemen ,  railroad  laborers,  4^0,)  in  Elberfeld, 


Occnpations. 


Lowest.  {  Highest.  I  Average. 


Ticket  printers $211  20 

Ticket-office  employes ...i      211  20 

8t«tioo-mastsrs 240  90 

164  22 
192  78 
142  80 


Brakemen  and  oilers 

Porters 

Night-watchmen 


Engineers   i      21120 


Conductors 

Frelxhting-masters 

Onanl^        

Laborers 

Employes  in  railway  oar-ahops 


I 


246  4U 
235  82 
185  64 
142  80 
214  20 


$316  80 

$264  00 

246  40 

228  80 

285  GO 

267  75 

235  62 

190  02 

228  80 

207  79 

14*2  8U 

142  80 

285  tfO 

248  90 

316  80 

281  60 

240  90 

242  76 

235  62 

210  68 

240  90 

196  35 

321  30 

267  75 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sevenig-two  hoars  in  stores  {wholesale  or  retail)  to  males  and 

females f  in  Elberfeld, 


Occupations. 


Lowest    Highest !  Average. 


Clerks  snd  salesmen.. 
Oirls  and  saleswomen 


$3  00 
1  60 


$10  00 
5  00 


$7  00 
8  60 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (totriM  and  ciiies)  in  Elberfeld, 


Occupations. 


Lowest  ,  Highest   Average. 


Coachmen 

Lackeys 

O  ardeners 

Cooks 

Walters 

Genera]  household  duties. 
Women : 

Cooks  

Kltchenmaida 

Chamberniatds 

Gent-ral  huoitehold  duties. 


$11  90  , 

$23  80 

$19  04 

590 

10  60 

7  20 

4  80 

10  60 

900 

,   11  90 

29  75 

19  04 

'    8  33 

10  60 

9  00 

590 

19  04 

11  90 

4  80  ' 

11  90 

7  00 

8  60 

5  90 

4  80 

4  80 

7  20 

5  90 

8  60 

7  20 

5  90 
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AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

WageB  paid  per  month  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (ooNnfrjf)  servants  near  Elber- 

feld,  with  board  and  lodging. 


Occapationii. 


Men: 

General  household  daties 
Agricultural  Uborera 

Women : 

General  household  duties 
Ai^cultural  datiea 


Lowest.     Highest.  Areragew 


$5  90  > 

8  33  i 

I 

$10  60  1 
10  60 

f7» 

9  00 

240 

480; 

i 

5  90  ' 
8  33 

860 

590 

GOYERMENT  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  ttco  hundred  and  thiftjf'/our  hours  to  employes  in  Gortinment  do- 
partments  and  offices — erc/i<«tre  of  Itadesmen  and  laborers — in  Elberftld. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.     HighesL  Avenge. 


Post-office  employes : 

Se<-ietNrie9,  &c '  $19  04 

Telegmph  operators \  16  00 

Bailway  roiplov^s: 

ClfVkit  and  secretaries 15  85 

Cn8t4>m- house  employes  19  04 

Collecturaof  taxes  and  clerks 16  Ou 


$60  00 
22  00 

71  40 

65  00 
60  00 


$29  78 
19  00 

2t  74 
30  78 
26  00 


TRADES   IN  GOYERNMENT   EMPLOY. 

Wages  pa\d  by  the  week  of  st  vent y  two  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ 

in  Eiberjcld, 


Occupations. 


Lowest  '  Highest   Avejage. 


Draymen  and  teamsters 

Ui>n<fshoer» 

LalKtrvni,  porters.  Slc... 

PUMrrers 

KtHWors 

IMuiuIhts 

CarjH  liters 

Ga.'k  6iit'nt  

BiackikUiitha    


$3  90 

$1  60 

480  , 

3  80  • 
5  75 
5  80 

4  90 
4  90 
4  JO 
4  80 

$4  20 

4  50 

4  2u  . 

2  80  ■ 

3  50 

5  40 

5  40 

5  55 

5  60 

4  .V> 

4  60 

4  10 

4  40 

4  00 

4  20 

4  10 
4  50 

printers'    WAGES. 


Statemmt  showing  the  wa^e:*  p«id  |xr  Krek of  ftrt Mty-tn^^  komrs  to  printers  {compoeitors^ 

m<H,  proofmuUr»,*\\\)  in  Hbtrfrtd, 


IXx-upatiOns. 


Pv inters,  proof- nMdera.  acd  pn^ewmen 


Lowest     Highest.  ^  A  verag*^ 
$4  30  $5  00  $4  70 
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GRAHD  DUCHT  OF  OLDEVBURG. 

REPORT  BY  CON8VLAR  AQSVT  GROSS,  OF  BRAKE-NORDBKHAUM, 

GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wagts  paid  per  voetk  of  sixUf-Hx  koure  in  Brake, 


OccnpatioDSL 


Lowest. 


BUILDIMO  TRADES. 

Brick-layers per  week. 

Hod-Gsrriera do... 

llaeoDs do... 

Tvuden do... 

FUstereis per  sqoare  foot. 

Teudem per  wvek. 

Slaters  do... 

Roofers per  M  tiles. 

Tenders    perireek. 

Plauiliers do... 

Assistants do... 

Carpeutera do . . . 

Gaa-fltters do... 

OTMKB  TBADK8. 

Bakers per  week. 

Blacksmiths per  hour. 

Strikers do  . . 

Book-binders per  week . 

Brick-makers do  .. 

Brewers do... 

Butchers do... 

Brass-founders do... 

Csbinet-mskers do  .. 

Cokfectionets do... 

CUiar-uiakers perH. 

Coopers per  week. 

Distillers do... 

Drlrers do... 

Draymen  and  teamsters do... 

Cab,  carriage,  and  street  railway do... 

Dyers do... 

BnjiraTers *. do... 

Fnrrirrs do... 

Gardeners do... 

Hatteis       do... 

Horseshoers  per  hour. 

Laborers,  borters,  Slo    per  week. 

Litboirrapnert  do... 

MiUwrigbU do... 

Hail-waliers  (hand) do... 

Potters do. . . 

Printers   do  .. 

Teaohers,  public  schools    per  year 

Saddle  and  harness  makers per  week. 

Sail-mskers do... 

SteTodores do... 

Tanners do  .. 

Tailors    per  month. 

Teteipvpb  operators per  week. 

Tinsuiiuis do  .. 


Highest. '  Average. 


^ 

$3  02 

$4  50 

14  00 

6  06 

7  15 

600 

4  00 

600 

630 

.!    2  85 

8  57 

8  00 

Oil 

02| 

02 

865 

3  57 

300 

.'    5  25 

5  75 

630 

4  25 

4  76 

4  35 

2  85 

3  57 

3  00 

4  25 

590 

4  75 

3  UO 

4  00 

3  25 

8  76 

4  22f 

4  00 

4  25 

1 

690 

4  76 

3  57 

4  65 

4  00 

.1      06 

074 

06| 

.1      061 

07 

06i 

.1    5  00 

7  14 

600 

2  85 

3  57 

3  00 

4  75 

14  28 

626 

3  57 

4  76 

400 

4  25 

6  90 

4  76 

5  00 

7  14 

5  50 

3  00 

4  26 

325 

1  25 

3  57 

1  66 

3  57 

4  76 

3  75 

3  00 

4  76 

3  26 

2  38 

4  76 

4  164 

2  14| 

3  00 

225 

2  852 

4  28 

3  10 

3  00 

4  76 

4  16 

3  00 

0  52 

450 

3  00 

425 

3  26 

3  57 

7  15 

4  00 

3  00 

456 

3  33 

07 

11 

08 

- 

4  28C 

14  28 

4  50 

3  00^ 

9  52 

4  50 

4  28 

7  14i 

4  50 

3  57 

4  76 

4  00 

300 

4  76 

3  26 

.*    3  03^ 

4  2HI 

3  50 

243  00 

476  00 

800  00 

.1    3  57 

4  28 

3  75 

.;    2  852 

5  70 

3  00 

.■         6  71 

7  14 

6  00 

3  67 

4  S8 

3  76 

6  95 

11  9U 

10  00 

4  74 

7  14 

5  75 

425 

690 

4  76 
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FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-three  hours  infactfries  or  mills  in  the  district  of  the  consalar 

agenctf  at  Brake -Nordenhamm. 


Ocoapatlona. 


Master  millwright    

Millwright 

▲aslatant 

Xnf^eers  in  factories 

Firemen  in  factories 

Superliiteodeut  in  factories  . 

Clerks  in  factories 

Weavers  in  factories 

Spinners  and  other  laborers. 

Boys  and  girls  nnder  age 

Porter 

Draymao 


Loweot 


Highest.   Averagft. 


$11 
4 
3 

11 
3 

13 


00 

eo 

21 

00 

15 

85 

0  45 

3  25 

3  57 

95 

3  42 

4  76 


$12  36 

4  76 

4  26 

12  36 

4  28 

26  50 

15  00 

4  50 

4  28 
2  14 

5  00 
4  76 


$11  00 
4  25 
3  50 

11  25 
3  SO 

20  50 
7  50 
3  50 

3  SO 
1  00 

4  00 
4  76 


FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  machine'ShopSy  and  iron-urorks  in  Brake- 

Oldenburg. 


Occupations. 


Technical  director per  year . . 

Assistan  t do  — 

MaHter  foreman do.... 

Draftsmen do.... 

Assistant per  week.. 

Engineers    do 

8trikeis do 

Foreman  in  the  forge do 

AsHiHtant do 

Jonmeyman do 

Apprentice do 

Apprentice,  three  years'  standing. do  — 

Boilermakers do 

Formers do 


Ltowest. 

Highest. 

Arersge. 

$852  00 

$1, 785  00 

$1,000  00 

33:{  20 

809  20 

450  00 

357  00 

642  60 

40U  00 

178  50 

357  00 

225  00 

3  40 

6  42 

4  25 

4  28 

6  42 

500 

3  57 

4  50 

4  25 

4  28 

5  00 

4  50 

3  57 

4  28 

4  00 

3  00 

4  52 

3  75 

1  42 

1  00 

1  50 

3  57 

4  28 

4  00 

4  67 

7  14 

6  75 

4  28 

7  14 

500 

GLASS  WORKKRS. 

There  exists  in  this  district  only  one  ghiss-work  of  any  consideration 
which  desired  to  give  any  particulars  of  wages  paid  by  them.  The  only 
statement  I  received  was  t  bat  they  employed  about  two  hundred  laborers, 
who  received  waget)  for  the  year  to  the  amount  of  about  $47,600,  or  an 
average  of  about  $119  per  pan  ])er  annum. 

Mines  and  mining  do  not  exist  in  Oldenburg. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  to  railway  emplo\,4s  {those  engaged  about  stations,  as  tcell  as  those  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  cars,  linenun,  railroad  laborers,  tjro.),  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg. 


Oceapations. 


Technical  railway  director per  yi»ar. 

Director  of  admitiistration do  .. 

Director   do  . . 

AssiHtant do... 

Registrar  of  administration do . . . 

Superintendent  of  the  ruUing-stock  do  . . 

Cashier  do... 

Assistant  cashier  <lo . . . 

Head  engineer do . . . 

Engineer     do  .. 

Station-master : 

First  class ." do  .. 

Second  class do  .. 

Of  the  smallest  stations do. . , 


Lowest 

HiKhest 

$032  00 

$1,385  00 

1. 428  00 

1,785  00 

932  00 

1,356  00 

032  00 

1,356  00 

333  20 

785  40 

333  20 

785  40 

600  00 

9.^2  00 

333  20 

785  40 

052  00 

1. 356  00 

571  20 

1,071  00 

476  iK) 

714  00 

285  60 

476  00 

1      190  40 

880  86 

$1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

5U0  00 

550  00 

776  00 

550  00 

1,000  00 

721  50 

538  00 
333  00 
225  00 
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Wagm  paid  to  railway  employ/tf  ^o. — CoDtinned. 


Oocapationa. 


ABgloe^rtTen per  j< 

AwiUtaui  do — 

Oturda  of  trains do  ... 

Connoon  ^ardaor  ticket  ooUecton do  — 

Lioemao do  .. 

Breftknian do.... 

Otlmiiii per  day.. 

Ticket  priDtera peryear.. 

Porters,  iithoKraphers,  serrsnts  and  all  other  assistants,  laoorers  ex- 
cepted   per  year.. 

Bailniad  Isborer* per  day.. 

Administnitor  of  loadinfr  oars per  year. . 

CsrriMjce  builders,  coDimun per  day.. 

Upholsterer  do 


Lowest.     Highest. 


Ayerage. 


$485  00 

1428  40 

$357  00 

178  60 

285  60 

232  00 

286  00 

867  00 

800  00 

171  86 

285  60 

230  00 

123  76 

142  80 

140  00 

142  80 

178  SO 

150  00 

47 

64 

60 

178  60 

857  00 

200  00 

178  60 

857  00 

200  00 

64 

75 

60 

476  00 

714  00 

606  00 

72 

1  00 

80 

60 

72 

66 

SHIP-TARD  WAGES. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  Hxty-three  and  one-half  koiir§  in  ekip-j/arde — dittinguishing  between 
iron  and  wood  ehip-huilding—in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburgf  Wtiter  HivfT, 


Occupations. 


Lowest  '  Highest   Average. 


WOODXM  BHIP-BinLDDtO. 

Vorenen : 

First-clsss 

Second-nlaas 

Third-class  

ffliip  carpeDt4'rs: 

First  clsss 

8e<H>nd  class 

ThinI  class 

Apprentices: 

First  class 

S«wtrad  class 

Third  class 

Ms  St  and  spar  makers,  as  per  agreement 

Joineni: 

Foremsn 

Journryman 

Blggers,  aa  per  agreement 


85i 

38 
421 

...J 


5 
8 


00 
67 


IBOir  BHIP-BUILDIHa. 

DraAaman: 

First  class 

Secondclass  

Foremsn  in  the  batldintf  shop 

Smiths: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Jonmcyman 

Apprentice , 

Ponchers  ■  

Riretera.  per  1,000  rirets 

Assistants  of  the  same 

Bngine  drivers 

Joiners       

Carpenters 

CalaeTs,  laborers 

Formers 


14  87 

6  9: 

7  14 


'A 


5 

4 


71  : 

28i 


8  57 


1 
8 


421 
02| 


11  90 


421 
14 
14 
8  57 
2  85# 


$14  871 

$14  871 

972 

12  40 

744  ' 

8  65 

7  00  1 

7  S5i 

4  54 

4  93| 

3  80| 

4  00 

3  00 
2  61 
2  00 


7  14  ' 

4  281 


20  60  i 

14  874 

7  14  . 


7 
6 


14 
71  I 
8  92} 
3  57  j 

4»<H 

16  66 

2851 
14 
14 
3  921 
2  854 
943 


7 
7 


I 


$14  874 
10  57 
8  00 

740 
460 
8  86 

2  90 
2  50 
I  60 
7  14 

6  00 
890 
6  86 


18  00 

11  50 

7  14 

6  50 
5  00 
360 

2  14 
4  10 

16  07 
829 

7  14 
7  14 

3  60 
2864 
706 


WAGES  OF  SEAMEN. 

Wagte  paid  per  wkonik  to  eeamen  (offioere  and  men)  in  the  grand  dncky  of  Oldenburg  from 

parte  on  the  river  Weeer. 


OooapaUons. 


Master  mariners : 
Sailing  veMels 
Steam-reesels , 

CUef  mstea: 

Sailing  Teasels 
Steam-Tessels . 


Lowest 

Highest 

$23  80 
86  70 

16  94 
2880 

$7140 
119  00 

23  80 
47  60 

Avwaga. 


$85  70 
U9  00 

18  80 
85  00 
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WagtB  paid  per  wumik  to  aeamem^  ^.^Continned. 


Oeenpfttions. 


BeeoBd  matea: 

SftUiDff  TMMla 

8t«am-r«wels 

Third  matM: 

Steamers 

Sailing  Teasels 

Boatswains  (steaoier*) 

BoatawaiBs'  mate  (sieamen) 

Ooartermasters  (steamers) 

Uuartenuaaters'  mate  (ateamen) . . 
Sailors,  able-bodied : 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 

Ordinary  seamen : 

Sailing  vessels 

Steameis 

BojS: 

Sailing  ressels 

Steamers 

Cooks: 

Sailing  reaaeia 

Steamers   

Cook  and  steward  (sailing  rewcla) . 

Head  steward  (steamers) 

Seoond  steward  (steamers) 

Third  steward  (steamers) 

Xnglneers: 

Chiefs  (steamers) , 

Second  (steamers) 

Third  (steamers) 

Fonrth  (steamers) 

Aasistant  (steamers)  ..^ 

Tiremen: 

Foreman  (steamers) , 

Common  (steamers) 

Coal-hearers  (steamers) 

Sailmaker  and  ssilor : 

Sailing  Teaaela 

Steamers   

Sailmakers  only  (steamera) 

Head  cook  (steamers) 


$14  28 

19  04 

14  28 
14  28  ; 
14  28 
12  50 
12  50 
11  50 


11  90 

11  90 
8  33 

8  83 
S  57 

14  23 
21  42 
17  85 
23  80 
11  90 
4  76 

85  70 
28  80  , 
19  04  ! 
14  28 
11  90  ' 

I 

11  90  i 

9  52 
952  ! 

12  61  • 
14  28  ; 
14  28 
23  80 


$15  47 
23  80 

19  04 
16  66 

21  42 
15  00 
15  00 
14  00 


11  90 

11  90 
833 


96  20  ! 
47  60 
23  80 
21  42 
14  28 

14  28 

11  90 
11  90 

14  28 
19  0« 
14  28 
47  60 


$15  60 
20  90 


16 
15 
17 
13  50 
IS  SO 
12  00 


60 


11  90 

11  09 
838 


833 

833 

833 

079 

21  42 

10  50 

85  70 

28  09 

20  23 

20  00 

47  60 

30  00 

23  80 

12  50 

U  90 

725 

«7  00 
35  70 
21  *% 

16  60 
IB  00 

13  00 
10  20 
10  20 

15  00 

17  60 

14  SO 
29  60 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  t toref ,  wkoleeale  and  retail,  to  outlet  ami  femalee  in  the  grand 

ducky  of  Oldenburg. 


Oocopationa. 

Lowaat 

Higheat 

Arengo. 

Head  managftr ,,,,,, ,.,,,^,,.^,,^.-^,^ r 

$357  00 

*£a»  00 

242  80 
142  80 

476  00 
238  00 
200  00 

71  40 

47  60 

23  80 

238  00 

238  00 
178  50 
119  00 

238  00 
166  60 
119  00 
•5 
476  00 

$2,880  00 
714  00 
476  00 
238  00 

714  00 
476  00 
214  20 

142  80 
71  40 
47  60 

^76  00 

476  00 
238  00 
106  60 

476  00 

238  00 

119  00 

•10 

2,880  00 

$n4  00 

Manairer's  assistAnta ..^.-^-r.- 

400  00 

Head  cutters 

3:f0  00 

A snintanta 

179  00 

Clerks: 

First  class ................••..............>•.•«.•.......••..•.. 

480  60 

Second  riam 

283  00 

Third  class  

203  00 

Apprentices : 

First  class .......................................................... 

95  20 

Second  class  ....................................................... 

50  50 

Third  class  

29  00 

C!a«h{eni  (f^fnales) .^...^t^  ^.^r.      „r  — 

275  00 

Book-keepers: 

First  class 

285  00 

Second  class 

200  00 

Porter 

150  00 

Coopers: 

jf aster 

200  00 

Amistant  .......................................................... 

UO  00 

Apprentices 

119  00 

Town  travelers  (commission) 

•6 

CovBtrv  travelers  (commission) 

090  00 

•  Per  cent. 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wagf9  paid  to  hotuehold  servantg  (town$  and  citiea)  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg, 


Oocupatioo*. 


Lowest.  I  Highest.  <  Avenge. 


Heed  bailer  (inclading  boeid,  Ac)  peryeer. 

8eound  butler do... 

Coerhniaa : 

Finit  cUiss do... 

Sfcoud  claaa do... 

HoTfe  eervent do  .. 

Honw  Jftckey do... 

Stall  boy : 

Flrnt    do  .. 

BtHTond do... 

FemMlen : 

Hoaneholder ; do... 

Cook do... 

Cook's  eMisteni do... 

Cbanibermeid do... 

Serrent do... 

Wseh-meftd do... 

Ifeles: 

Footman do... 

Boy do  .. 

Lai>orerin  garden per  day. 

0«rdeni*r : 

Head do... 

Second do... 


$238  00 
119  00 

$476  00 
238  00 

$250  00 
150  00 

71  40 
82  18 
82  18 
82  18 

96  20 
71  40 
71  40 
71  40 

80  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 

28  80 
7  14 

82  13 
14  28 

25  00 
10  00 

71  40 
119  00 
47  60 
85  70 
16  06 
16  66 

119  00 
178  50 
85  68 
71  40 
28  80 
23  80 

95  20 

142  80 

71  40 

'   47  60 

20  00 

21  00 

71  40 
14  28 
59.5 

95  20 
23  80 
95.2 

80  00 
15  00 
71.4 

142.8 
05.2 

2  43.9 
1  42.8 

1  60 
1  19 

AORIOULTUBAL  WAGES. 

Wagea  paid  to  agricuHural  laborers  and  houeehold  (country)  aervantB  in  the  grand  dueihy 

of  Oldenburg, 


Ocoapationa. 


Lowest. 


First  stableman  (with  board) per  year.. 

Second  i*tablenian  (with  board) do  ... 

B*  ty  ( wi th  board)  do 

Firwt  female  servant  (with  board) do 

First  dairy-maid  (with  lK>ard) do.... 

Sec4»n<l  dairymaid  (with  board) do 

Jnoior  seiVnnt  girl  (with  board) do 

Plowman  (with  eating)  per  day.. 

Laltoren*  (with  board  and  rent  free)  per  year.. 

lAitorvni  (without  r^nt  free)      do . . . . 

Labtirem  (without  board  and  rent) per  day.. 

Harvesters  (with  boanl)  do..., 

Harvesters  (with  board  and  lodging) do 


$71  40 
87  70 
11  00 
28  80 

23  80 
17  85 

7  14 
5:}.  3 

24  80 
48  60 

47.6 
7L4 
53.5 


Highest 


$142  80 
71  40 
23  80 
47  60 
47  60 
23  80 
14  28 

95.2 
87  70 
61  SO 
53.5 
96.2 
69.5 


Average. 


$100  00 
60  00 

17  70 
85  40 
85  40 

18  75 
12  00 

6&4 
31  25 
54  75 
60 
80 
56 


CORPORATION  EMPLOTl^S. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ  A  in  the  city  of  Brake-Oldenburg. 


Occnpationa. 


Lowest.  I  Highest. 


Director  of  savings  bank 

Director  of  mercantile  bank. 

Chief  clerks  

Second  clerks 

Third  clerks 

Junior  clerks 


$476  00 
476  00 
857  00 
297  5U 
288  00 
142  80 


Director  for  the  Union  of  Consamtibl«-« i...  (*) 


Director  for  the  Union  of  Agricultural  Implements 
Diiector  of  building  corpontion. 

De»i)nier  

AssiMUin  t 

8a pt-ri utendent  of  works 

Book-keeper  and  cashier 


(•) 
476  00 
117  50 
117  50 
333  20 
833  20 


$950  00 
2,380  00 
476  00 
357  W 
297  60 
238  00 
142  80 
142  80 
1.190  00 
357  00 
857  00 
714  00 
714  00 


Average. 


$525  00 
600  00 
400  00 
820  UO 
250  00 
196  00 


500  00 
237  25 
237  25 
425  00 
425  00 


*  Gratia. 
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OOGERNMENT  EMPLOTl&S. 

Wagei  paid  per  year  to   empIopA  in  Government  deparlmente  and  officer  {fxclnaive   of 

irculeemen  and  Uihorer$)  in  the  grand  duehjf  of  Oldenburg. 


Oooapatloni. 


Kiniiiter  of  tbe  interior 


liisister  of  floancos 2,380  00 


H iointer  of  JiiDtice,  ohorcbes,  and  schools. 

Counnellor 

AMistnntB 

Cbancellur  of  t  be  ministry 

Government  oafihier 

PaymaHter-f^eneral 

AasiHtant 

Gnard 

Inspector  of  tbe  Goremment  caah  account 

AnHistant 

Book-keeper-general 

AMtinlant   ..■         

Secretaries  in  avenge 

Porter  or  errand  boy 

Statinliral  Bureau: 

Prenident 

Auditor         , 

Head  fM»lice  officer 

Expedient 

Police : 

Lieutenant 

Sergenut 

Corporal 

ConoDion    

Head  innpector  of  ways  and  pnblio  bnildings  . . 
Second  iuMpector  of  ways  and  public  boildings 

PreKidciit  of  a  bailiwick 

Lord  cbief  Justice 


Lowest 


$1. 004  00 


1.066  00 

1,47*»  00 
328  40 
7H5  00 
•JS5  60 
476  00 
285  60 
142  «0 
476  00 
385  60 
714  00 
285  60 
119  00 
142  80 


Higbtrst. 


714  00 

476  00 

428  40 

190  40 

714  00 

238  00 

200  00 

178  50 

1, 190  00 

595  00 

952  00 

1,785  00 

12,380  00 

2,500  00 

2,380  00 

1,666  00 

714  00 

880  20 

1,285  20 

1,190  00 

541  20 

214  20 

880  60 

541  20 

952  00 

541  20 

190  40 

214  20 

1,190  00 
714  00 
505  00 
390  40 

833  00 

428  40 

375  00 

404  00 

1,666  20 

1.190  00 

1.666  00 

2, 142  00 


Aversi^ 


$2,142  60 

2, 142  00 

2,023  00 

1,508  00 

600  00 

810  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

400  00 

180  OO 

600  UO 

400  00 

850  OO 

400  00 

142  80 

180  00 

900  00 
650  00 
450  00 
225  00 

750  00 

875  00 

800  00 

260  00 

1,428  10 

892  50 

1,190  00 

1,950  00 


TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wages  paid  to  the  tradee  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in  the  grand  dachy  of  Olden- 
burg, 


Oocnpations. 


CommifiHinner  of  tbe  office  of  pnblio  bnildings per  month . 

CommiKMioner  of  tbe  office  of  public  ways do... 

CnmmiHHioner  of  tbe  office  of  bailiwick do... 

Transcriliers : 

In  anpreme offices... do... 

In  minor  offices do... 

Designers : 

riratclawi ■ do  .. 

Si'cond  class do... 

Copyist do... 

Pilotmasters do  .. 

PllotA : 

First  claaa do... 

St'C-ond  class do... 

Harbor-m«8ter do... 

!EDgin(H>r  ot  dredger do... 

AHHiatant do... 

Fireman do... 

Common  laborers do... 

Harbor  laboreiH do... 

Maater  of  dredging  macbine do  .. 

Cummtm  ouatom-bonse  officers per  annum. 

Gardener : 

Head per  day. 

Second • do... 

Laborer do... 

Poresters per  annum. 

OTerseer  of  pnblio  ways per  month. 

OTerseer  of  Goyemment  lands do. . . 

OTeraeer  of  public  waters  and  channels do  .. 

Gaolers per  annum. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

AToiage. 

$23  75 

$35  70 

$80  60 

21  42 

35  70 

28  50 

19  75 

35  70 

25  00 

14  28 

16  66 

15  00 

11  90 

14  ^^8 

13  00 

14  88 

29  75 

18  M 

12  00 

25  00 

17  00 

12  00 

25  00 

17  00 

84  28 

43  80 

42  00 

88  88 

50  50 

89  00 

21  42 

29  75 

25  00 

14  88 

23  80 

22  00 

19  75 

19  75 

19  75 

14  88 

28  80 

18  60 

11  00 

15  88 

14  00 

7  90 

23  80 

19  04 

14  28 

14  28 

14  28 

19  75 

23  75 

21  76 

178  50 

190  40 

185  00 

1  66.6 

1  90.4 

1  76 

95.6 

1  04.8 

1  00 

53.5 

7L4 

00 

178  50 

190  40 

185  09 

21  42 

35  70 

27  00 

21  42 

35  70   ' 

27  00 

21  42 

36  70 

27  00 

142  80 

TOO  60   1 

160  00 
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PBINTEB8'  Alf  AGES. 

Statement  $kawing  ike  wagee  paid  per  week  of  rixiy  houn  toprintertf  {eampoeiiortf  presetaetif 

proof-readert^  ^o.)i  ^^  Brake- Oldeiiburg. 


Occopfttloiia. 


Jonmeyineii  printen 
▲pprentioM 


Lowest 


$4  76 
1  42.8 


HlghMt 


10  50 
2  85.6 


ATerage. 


$6  00 

soo 


Printora  reeelTo  their  wacee  acoordlng  to  aKreeineiit  with  the  owner  of  the  preM,  and  as  there  eiiat 
In  hia  district  only  amall  prlnUng  oi&cea,  emp&ylLg  from  two  to  Ave  men,  not  much  diflferenoe  exiata  ia 
their  pay. 

J.  J.  GROSS, 
Consular  Agent. 
United  States  Gonsxtlab  Agency, 

Brake-N'ondenhaminj  June  24,  1884. 


HAKBVBO. 

RJSPORT  BY  CONSUL  BAILSY. 

FOOD  PBIGES. 
Bread: 

Black per  ponnd..  tO  02 

White do 03 

Bntter do 23 

Cheeiie do 18 

Coffee do 18 

Coal per  ton..    6  00 

Eggs per  dozen..  14 

Meats: 

Beef per  poand..  14 

Matton do 12 

Veal do 1^ 

Pork do 14 

Pickled  pork do 16 

Bacon do 17 

Hams do 21 

Lard    do 19 

Milk perqnart..  03 

Peas  and  beans  (dried) per  pound..  06 

Potatoes per  bnsbel..  75 

Bice per  ponnd..  06 

Sugar : 

Loaf do 07 

Brown do 05^ 

Tea do 45 

Petrolenni do 03^ 

PAST  AND  PBESENT  WAGES. 

Dnring  the  last  six  years  the  rate  of  wages  has  not  changed  mate- 
rially, and  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  has  been  only  very  lit- 
tle improved  in  this  consalar  district  daring  the  said  period  of  time. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WOBKING  CLASSES. 

As  a  general  thing  they  are  sober,  steady,  and  trustworthy,  and  they 
endeavor  to  save  as  mach  of  their  earnings  as  i>088ible  for  days  of  sick- 
ness and  old  age. 
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FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYlS  AND  EMPLOYER. 

Only  the  very  best  feeling  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  interest  the  latter  takes  in  tbe  welfare  of  the 
former,  and  tbe  rewards  given  by  the  employer  for  long  faithful  serv- 
ices, all  of  which  has  a  very  beneficial  eft'ect  on  tbe  prosperity  of  the 
community. 

ORGANIZED   CONDITION   OF  LABOR. 

Most  of  the  workingmen  in  this  district  are  members  of  the  trades 
union.  They  fix  and  regulate  in  many  cases  the  rate  of  wages  and 
arrange  or  negotiate  with  employt'rs  about  wages  in  a  peaceful  manner. 
Any  difficulties,  difterences,  or  disputes  arising  between  employers  and 
employes,  which  cannot  be  settled  in  an  amicable  way,  are  submitted  to 
the  trade-arbitration  court,  established  in  Hamburg  by  its  Government 
for  such  purposes.  This  court  is  composed  of  tradesmen  and  master- 
mechanics  of  different  trades,  who  are  appointed  for  the  term  of  one 
year  by  4;he  Government.  The  decisions  of  this  court  are  binding.  No 
attorneys  being  needed  in  said  court,  the  parties  having  cases  in  the 
same  have  scarcely  any  or  no  costs  to  pay.  The  effect  of  said  court 
on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers  has  proved  excellent. 

PREVALENCY  OF  S'iRIKES. 

During  the  last  six  years  no  strikes  worth  mentioning  have  occurred 
in  this  district. 

FREEDOM   OF   PURCHASES. 

In  this  district  the  working  people  are  free  to  purcliase  the  necessaries 
of  life  wherever  they  choose.  The  laborer  is  paid  once  a  week,  on 
Saturdays,  in  German  gold  or  silver. 

CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

There  are  several  so-called  ^'Consnm  Vereine"  (consumption  associa- 
tions) in  this  district,  which  have  established  stores  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  w-here  members  of  such  associations  can  ])urcliase  the  neces- 
saries of  life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  nsual  business 
channels.  As  the  prices  paid  at  such  co  operative  stores  are  only  very 
little  lower,  and  the  goods  sold  there  generally  of  inferior  quality,  than 
at  other  stores,  the  said  co-operative-stores  have  had  no  appreciable 
effect  on  general  trade. 

GENERAL   CONDITION  OF   THE  WORKING   CLASSES. 
HOW  A   BRICKLAYKR'8  FAMILY   LIVES  IN   HAMBURG. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  Thirty-two  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?— A.  I  am  a  bricklayer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  f — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children,  the  oldest  is  four  and 
the  youngest  two  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day  T — A.  On  an  average  I  receive  95  cents  per 
day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages  T — A.  Ten 
hours  per  day. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  T— A.  Half  an  hour  for  br«»ak- 
fast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  vespers  in  the  afternoon.  The  time 
allowed  for  meals  is  not  included  in  the  ten  hoars'  work. 
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Q.  Can  you  support  a  family  upon  such  wages  T — A.  Oh,  yes.  My  wife  frequently 
earns  from  3  to  4  marks  per  week  by  washing  and  scouring  for  other  people.  The 
children  are  then  8«»nt  to  the  "  warte  schnle,"  a  kind  of  "  Kindergarten  "  for  poor 
people,  where  the  children  are  taken  care  of  during  the  day  free  of  expense.  It  is  a 
charitable  institute,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many  in  Hamburg. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  year  f — ^A. 
With  general  good  health  we  earn  about  $347.95  per  year. 

Q.  Will  yoa  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  f — A.  Yes.  I  pay 
per  annum — 

For  rent  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen  in  third  story $47  60 

For  clothing  for  self  and  family 47  60 

For  food  and  fuel 191  11 

Fortaxes 3  57 

For  hospital  dues 4  76 

Leaving  for  doctor's  bills,  modiclnes,  incidentals,  and  savings 53  31 

Per  annum -. 347  95 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  f~A.  For  breakfasts,  bread^ 
coffee,  and  a  little  bacon ;  for  dinner,  meat  and  potatoes ;  at  4  o'clock,  coffee  ana 
bread ;  and  for  supper,  bread,  bacon,  and  sometimes  fried  potatoes  and  tea  or  beer. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  vonr  earnings  fords  >  s  of  sickness  or  old  age  f — 
A.  At  present  I  manage  to  save  abont  100  marks  (|^.80)  per  year ;  whether  1  will  be 
able  to  save  so  much  or  anything  at  all  when  my  family  becomes  larger  or  my  chil- 
dren j^row  older  1  do  not  know.  In  case  of  sickness  of  myself  I  receive  1  mark  50 
pfennige  (35  cents)  per  day  from  the  mechanics'  hospital  fund. 

SA.FETY  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Tbe  boilers  and  steain-eugines  in  factories  and  mills  are  under  sarveil- 
lanceof  tbeOovernment  and  are  inspected  for  their  safety  by  a  Govern- 
ment official  at  certain  intervals.  In  case  of  an  accident  the  employes  of 
factories  and  mills  receive  from  the  mechanics'  hospital  fund  1  mark 
(23.8  cents)  to  2  marks  (47.6  cents)  per  day  during  their  illness.  In 
some  cases  their  employers  furnish  their  employes  pecuniary  assistance 
when  the  latter  have  become  unable  to  work  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent in  the  factory  or  mill.  Railroad  employes,  if  meeting  with  an  ac- 
cident in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  are  provided  for  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  the  railroads  in  this  district  having  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  the  German  Government. 

A  general  accident  law  (unfall-gesetz)  is  now  under  consideration  in 
the  German  Reichstag,  establishing  ample  funds  and  provisions  for  all 
the  working  people  in  the  German  Empire  in  case  of  accident. 

As  a  general  thing  the  employers  do  not  trouble  themselves  much 
abont  the  moral  and  physical  welM)eing  of  their  employes,  but  in  some 
cases  the  employes  are  held  to  attend  church  and  receive  medical  at- 
tendance in  case  of  sickness  at  the  instigation  of  their  employers.  The 
general  relations  prevailing  between  employer  and  employ^  are  very 
good  in  this  district. 

POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

Workingmeu  enjo^*  the  same  political  rights  in  Germany  as  capital- 
ists, and  they  command  a  great  political  influence  through  such  rights  on 
legi-slution.  The  great  majority  of  the  workingmeu  in  this  district  are 
Social-Democrats,  and,  as  Hamburg  is  in  a  state  of  "  i>etty  siege"  with 
s]>ecial  reference  to  Social-Democracy,  the  members  of  that  organiza- 
tion cannot  hold  any  meetings  except  by  permission  and  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  police  authorities.  But,  notwithstanding  the  close  and 
j^trict  control  exercise4l  by  the  authorities  over  the  movements  of  the 
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Social-Democrats,  they  form  a  very  strong  and  formidable  political 
party,  which  is  best  shown  at  the  elections  for  the  Reichstag  (German 
Parliament),  the  Social-Democrats  of  Hamburg  at  the  last  election  hav- 
ing elected  out  of  their  party  two  of  the  four  representatives  represent- 
ing the  district  of  Hamburg  in  the  Reichstag. 

The  local  and  general  taxes  borne  by  the  working  people  in  Ham- 
burg are  comparatively  very  light.  People  having  an  income  of  less 
than  600  marks  ($142.80)  per  annum  are  exempt  from  taxes;  from  600 
to  800  marks  pay  6  marks  ($1.42) ;  up  to  1,200  marks  ($285  60)  1  mark 
(23.8  cents)  en  every  100  marks. 

As  stated  in  the  answer  to  the  preceding  question,  the  Grerman 
Reichstag  is  now  considering  a  general  accident-law  for  the  working 
classes,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  pass  a  law  for  the  establishment  of 
large  relief  funds  for  working  people,  all  of  which  tends  to  show  that 
the  Government  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  working 
classes. 

CAUSES  WHICH  LEAD  TO  EDOaBATION. 

The  principal  cause  of  emigration  of  the  working  people  is  the  long 
military  service  the  young  men  are  required  to  perform^  another  reason 
is  a  desire  and  hope  to  better  their  condition,  as  they  can  make  bat 
little  more  than  a  living  in  their  native  country.  The  majority  of  the 
people  emigrating  from  this  district  are  farmers;  they  generally  select 
the  Far  West  of  the  United  States  for  their  new  homes. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

No  statistics  respecting  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed 
in  this  district  in  industrial  pursuits  being  obtainable,  I  cannot  give 
any  number,  but  can  only  state  in  which  branches  and  to  what  exteut 
females  are  employed. 

A  large  number  of  girls  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  but  few  married  women  and  children,  are  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacturing and  mechanical  establishments,  especially  on  light  work, 
which  they  perform  better  and  much  cheaper  than  male  employes. 

A  great  many  females  are  employed  as  clerks,  saleswomen,  book- 
keepers, and  cashiers  in  retail  stores,  such  as  dry  goods,  fancy  goods, 
stationery,  confectionery  and  flower  stores,  but  scarcely  any  females  are 
employed  in  the  wholesale  commercial  establishments  in  this  city. 

No  females  are  employed  in  Hamburg  as  Government  officials  and 
clerks,  but  there  are  at  least  300  or  400  female  teachers  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  this  city  ;  the  fine  arts,  painting  and  sculpturing,  are 
cultivated  here  professionally  by  very  few  females ;  there  are  no  female 
chemists,  only  a  few  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  no  journalists, 
a  great  many  laundresses,  a  large  numl^r  of  music  teachers,  no  invent- 
ors, no  bankers,  brokers,  lecturers,  and  public  speakers  of  the  female 
gender  in  this  district. 

In  the  district  of  this  consulate,  agricultural  labor  is  mostly  performed 
by  men  and  boys ;  during  harvest  time  some  females  are  employed  by 
the  farmers  in  Schleswig-Holstein. 

There  is  no  mining  done  in  this  district. 

Besides  the  employes  mentioned  there  is  a  large  number  of  females 
engaged  in  the  district  as  milliners,  tailoresses,  seamstresses,  grocers, 
fish-mongers,  news  dealers,  dealers  in  linen  and  white  goods,  &c. 
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The  miiiiDiam,  maxiniam,  and  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults 
are  as  follows: 


In  factorlM,  mills.  See.,  per  day 

Clerks,  ■  ileswomeD,  bookkeepers,  per  month 

Teachers  (in  pablio  and  private  scooola),  per  month 

Laondressen,  per  day  

If  nalc  teachers,  per  hoar 


Lowest.    Highest^ 


$0  35 

10  71 

U  SO 

35 

23 


$  0  60 

23  80 

28  80 

47 

71 


I 


ATerage. 


$  0  47 

17  25| 

17  86 

41 

47 


Their  hours  of  labor  are  as  follows :  In  factories,  mills,  &c.,  ten  hours 
per  day ;  clerks,  &c.,  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day ;  teachers,  from 
six  to  eight  hours  per  day;  laundresses  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day. 

The  employes  are  sober,  steady,  saving,  and  generally  in  good  health* 

Most  of  these  employes  are  members  of  a  club  or  society,  organized 
for  the  mental  improvement  of  such  employes.  They  have  their  own 
club  localities,  where  they  meet  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
sions and  debates,  and  where  they  have  good  libraries,  and  lectures  by 
learned  men  are  held,  during  the  winter  season ;  in  summer  time  they 
arrange  pic-nics,  &c. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  employes;  scarcely 
any  accident  occurs. 

The  great  majority  of  the  employes  become  members  of  a  relief  and 
hospital-society,  by  paying  a  small  admission  fee,  say  from  $1  to  $2,  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  from  $1.60  to  $5.  In  case  the  members  become 
sick  or  temporarily  disabled,  they  receive  free  medical  attendance  and 
medicines,  and  during  their  illness  from  23  to  71  cents  per  day.  8ome 
employers  provide  for  their  employes  when  the  latter  become  unable  to 
perform  any  work,  but  these  cases  are  very  rare. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the 
wages  paid  women,  nor  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  or  other- 
wise. The  employment  of  women  has  not  affected  the  wages  of  men, 
Dor  the  general  social  and  industrial  conditions,  as  most  of  the  work 
perform^  by  women  is  more  suitable  for  them  than  for  men. 

The  great  majority  of  the  female  employ^  are  unmarried ;  they  have 
all  been  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  sixth  to  their  fourteenth  year 
of  age,  and  hence  receive  a  good  general  education.  The  few  married 
women  who  work  in  factories,  or  as  laundresses,  &c,  usually  send  their 
•mall  children  during  the  day  to  a  public  kindergarten,  where  they  are 
taken  care  of,  and  for  which  the  parents  pay  little  or  nothing,  as  those 
institutions  are  partly  supported  by  the  Government  and  partly  by 
charity. 

JOHN  M.  BAILEY, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hamburg^  August  21, 1884. 
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OENERAL  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  ofeixtp  hours  in  Hamburg. 


Occupations. 


BUILDING  TRADK8. 


Brick -Uyen 

Uod-carrlen 
Maaoiu 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

8lstors 

Roofeiii 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants .. 

Carpenters 

GMS-fltters 


OTBSB  TBADM. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths , 

Strikers 

B<iok -binders , 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Brass-funders 

Cabinet*m*kers 

Confectioners 

CiKsr-makers 

Coopers 

CutftMS 

Dintillers 

l^rirers  

Draymen  And  teamsters. 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Pyers 

Engravers 

Fatrlers 

Oardeaers 

B.BUvn 


fiorAe*shoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  See. 

Xiithograpaers 

Hill  wrixnts 

Kail-makers  (hand) .. 
Potters 


Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools  . . . 
Saddle  anil  harness  makers 

daii-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telein'sph  operators 

TiDsmit  lis 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills). 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

$4  98 

$7  14 

$6  06 

8  67 

571 

4  64 

408 

7  14 

606 

8  57 

6  71 

464 

7  14 

7  14 

7  14 

8  57 

4  28 

4  42 

428 

4  28 

4  28 

4  38 

4  28 

428 

8  57 

4  28 

442 

4  28 

4  28 

4  26 

8  42 

8  42 

8  42 

4  98 

7  14 

6  06 

428 

4  28 

4  28 

285 

285 

2  85 

2  85 

867 

8  21 

3  85 

2  85 

2  85 

2  85 

428 

3  56 

8  67 

8  57 

3  57 

428 

428 

428 

2  85 

4  88 

8  56 

4  28 

500 

4  64 

4  28 

4  28 

4  28 

285 

428 

3  56 

2  85 

428 

8  56 

4  28 

4  28 

428 

4  28 

4  28 

4  28 

2  85 

4  28 

8  56 

2  85 

428 

3  56 

2  85 

428 

8  56 

2  85 

4  28 

8  56 

8  67 

3  67 

8  57 

2  85 

8  57 

8  21 

4  28 

5  UO 

4  64 

2  85 

3  57 

3  21 

2  85 

8  57 

8  21 

2  85 

8  57 

3  21 

2  85 

3  57 

3  21 

2  85 

8  57 

3  21 

2  85 

8  57 

3  21 

4  28 

6  00 

4  64 

4  28 

4  28. 

4  28 

2  85 

428 

8  56 

2  85 

4  28 

8  56 

3  57 

428 

8  92 

5  70 

'\n 

8  80 

3  57 

3  92 

5  15 

6  15 

5  15 

500 

6  42 

6  71 

5  00 

5  70 

530 

8  67 

428 

3  92 

7  14 

8  56 

7  86 

2  85 

8  57 

8  21 

2  88 

385 

2  61 

FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
IVages  paid  per  toeek  of  eixty  houre  infactoriea  or  mills  in  Hamburg. 


Occnpations. 


Foremec 

Skilled  hands  (men) 

Comimoa  handn  (men)  . . . 
Common  hands  (women) 

Watchmen 

£ii}:iue-driver8 

Stokers 


Lowest 

Highest 

$7  14 

19  52 

4  28 

5  72 

2  85 

4  28 

2  14 

8  57 

3  57 

3  57 

5  71 

7  14 

j          3  57 

8  57 

Average. 


$8  33 

5  00 
3  56 

2  85 

3  57 

6  42 
3  57 
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FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 
Wages  paid  per  tceeek  of  $lxiy  hour$  in  foundne$j  machine-ahopgj  and  iron  works  in  Ham  kurg. 


Oocapatlons. 


Foreiufto , 

Skilled  hftods 

Common  Lands 

Mulders 

Cfuit4*Ta 

Eaieinft-drlvers 

AMiMtsnts  of  engine-driTsrs 

Stokers  

Watchmen 


west. 

Highest 

Average. 

17  14 

10  52 

$8  83 

5  71 

7  14 

5  42 

4  28 

5  72 

5  C« 

6  71 

5  71 

5  71 

5  71 

7  14 

6  42 

7  14 

7  14 

7  U 

4  28 

572 

&m> 

3  57 

8  57 

3  57 

8  57 

3  57 

8  57 

GLASS-WORKERS. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hourrto  glass-workers  in  Hamburg, 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Foremen I  $7 

Skilled  hands  (blowers) i  5 

Common  hands  (blowers) '  4 

Engine  drivers 7 

Firemen j  4 

Cutters 5 

Packers '  4 


Bt. 

Highest 

Aversget. 

14 

17  14 

17  14 

71 

5  71 

5  71 

28 

4  28 

4  2g 

14 

7  14 

7  14 

28 

428 

4  28 

71 

5  71 

5  71 

28 

4  28 

428 

SHIP-BUILDING. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  skip-yards-^istinguisking  between  iron  and  wood 

ship-building--^n  Hamburg. 


Oocnpationa. 


WOOD   8RIP-BVILDIN0 

ForwBen  ....•••■••••••••..•.•.•>...«>■••••••>< 

Carpenters 

Assistants 

Joiners 

Assistants 

Riggers 

Painters 

Calkera 

tBON   BHIP-BUILDOIO. 

Foremen 

SkiUed  hands 

Common  handa , 

Carpenters 

Joiners 

Riggers , 

Painters 

Kachinisto 


Highest   Average. 


10 
7 
4 
5 
4 
7 
4 
5 


9 
7 
5 
7 
6 
7 
4 
7 


82 
14 
28 
71 
28 
14 
28 

n 


52 
14 
72 
14 
71 
14 
28 
14 


$8  33 

642| 
28 
71 
28 
14 
28 
71 


4 

5 

4 
7 
4 
5 


8  88 

7  14 

00 
42| 
71 
14 


14 
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seamen's  WAOES. 

Wagea  paidptr  month  to  seamen  (offieer$  and  men)  in  HamAurg. 


Ooenpatioiia. 


Lowest.    Highest   Arersfe 


OK   OCBAK  aiXAMUS. 


Heetori 

Firnt  maiea . . 
Secood  mAteii 
Third  mates  . 
Carpenters... 

Stewardii 

Cooks    


First enfnneer  ... 
Second  enj^ineer. . 
Thini  eo^neer... 
Fourth  engineer. . 

Fiivmen 

Stoken 

Seamen 

Ordinsrj  seamen. 


ON  OOABT  AXD   BIVBB  tTTEAMEMB, 


Masters. 

Fimt  mates  . . 
Second  mates 
Carpeut<'rs... 

Stewards 

Cf 


«M>kA 


Firnt  co^neers  - . 
SfH^ond  eugineers 

Firemon 

Seamen 

Ordinary  seamen. 


0!f   BAILXNO-TBfiSKLS. 


MaMfrR 

First  mates 

Second  mntes  ... 

Carpenters 

Ste  wanls 

Cooks 

Seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 


11 

11 

7 


M 
90 
14 


85  70 

10  04 
14  28 
14  28 
13  09 
13  09 
57  12 
28  56 

11  90 


9 

4 


52 
76 


29  75 
16  66 
U  90 
11  90 
11  90 
10  71 


7 
4 


14 
76 


$47  60 
28  80 
19  04 
14  28 
16  06 
14  28 
14  28 
66  64 
57  12 
28  66 
21  42 
18  80 


11  90 

11  90 

5  95 


I 


$59  60 
47  60 
83  82 
17  85 
83  82 
28  56 
28  00 
90  00 
70  00 
47  60 
33  82 
15  47 
14  28 
14  28 
10  71 


41  65  I 

28  80  I 
17  85 
17  85  ! 
15  47  '■ 
15  47 
61  88  ; 
32  13 
14  28  ' 
11  90 
7  14 


41  65 
19  04 
14  28 
14  28 

14  28 


$53  66 

85  79 

26  18 
16  061 
24  99 
21  43 
21  14 
78  82 
«3  56 
38  08 

27  87 
14  681 
18  00 
18  06 

8»l 


38  671 
21  42 
16  06^ 
16  0ei 
14  28 
14  28 
69  50 
30  34i 
13  09 
10  71 
506 


85  70 
29  65| 
13  09 
18  09 
13  09 
11  30| 
9  52 
6  354 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAOES. 

JVaijes  paid  per  week  of  eixiy  houre  in  etoree,  wholeeale  or  retail,  to  malee  and  females  in  Ham- 
burg, 


Occupations. 


Book-keepers ; 

MAles 

Females... 

Salenmen 

ClerkH : 

Mnles 

Females... 
Cashif^fH: 

Males 

Females... 
Men-^'tiijcrs ... 
Krrand-boys... 
Porteni 


Lowest. 


$$ 
5 
5 

6 

4 

9 
5 
4 

2 

4 


52 
95 
95 

95 

28 

52 
95 
28 
85 
28 


$14  28 
9  52 
9  52 

9  52 
5  95 

14  28 
9  53 
4  28 
2  85 
4  28 


$11  99 

7  731 
7  78| 

778| 
5  111 


11  9t 
7  73i 
4  28 
2  85 
4  28 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
ffagei  paid  per  month  or  year  to  Koutekold  $er9ant$  (town9  and  dtiei)  in  Hamhurg,* 


Oeoapatloiu. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

▲Temge. 

Cooki: 

Males 

$47  60 

7  14 

8  67 
2  86 
4  76 
8  67 
8  67 
8  67 
2  88 

4  76 
288 

$50  60 

11  00 

606 

4  76 

7  14 

7  14 
4  76 
4  76 

8  67 

505 
428 

$58  65 

FemmlM 

0  62 

ChambermAidii 

4  76 

HouaemftldA 

8801 
6  05 

Pootmen 

OoTemesMc 

Coachman - 

4  16* 

Gardenen 

4  16* 

Porters 

2  071 

Wet 

586ft 

8  88 

Drr 

*#-•  J  .........•...•...••.•........••....•.....••...•>...•....•....... 

*  With  board  and  lodging. 


AGBICnLTtTBAL  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  the  state  of  Hani' 

hurg. 


Occupation. 


Lowest. 


Hale  farm  hands: 

Adults* per  month. 

Bovs* do... 

HouAf hold  servants* do... 

Laborers : 

In  summer  time per  day. 

In  winter  time..... do... 


Highest  I  Average. 


$4  28 

1  10 

2  14 

71 
68 


$5  72 
2  38  ' 
2  06  I 

05  ! 
71  I 


$6  00 
1  78ft 
256 


•H 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 

OOBPOBATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  dty  of  Hamburg. 


Oooapationa. 

Lowest 

• 

Highest 

ATeragtt. 

Chif^fa of  borean  -.^  x.x»..»      ^  ^...^..a  ^^.x...^     c..*... 

$14  28 

0  62 
506 
4  76 

428 
4  28 
286 
428 
428 
7  14 
4  28 

$14  28 

11  00 
7  14 
4  76 

672 
672 
428 
4  28 
4  28 
7  14 
428 

$14  28 

10  71 

Clerks: 

First-class ,....x.. 

HiH>ond-class 

654ft 

4  76 

Mesxeogers 

Mechanics  on  pnbiio  works  : 

Carpenters 

6  00 

Masons 

6  00 

Hod-carriers 

8  56ft 

4  28 

filackamitbs 

Gas-fitters 

4  28 

Enfcin^-drivers - 

7  14 

Firemen - 

4  28 
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GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  months  of  ten  and  UceJre  hours  per  day^  to  employds  in  Government  depart- 
menta  aHd  offices — exclusive  of  tradesmen  and  laborers — in  Hamburg, 


Oocapations. 


Loweat,  '  Highest. 


Chief B  of  bureau  ... 
Clerks: 

First-claAS , 

Second>clau . . . 

CMhiors 

MeHsengera 

Porters 

Watcbmeu 

Police  department : 

Chiefs  of  police 

Lieuteuftote.... 

Sergeants 

Corporals 

Pobcemen 


147  00 

39  86 

23  80 

47  60 

19  04 

19  04 

15  70 

148  75 

119  00 

47  60 

31  72 

23  80 

$59  50 

39  66 
23  80 
47  60 
19  04 
19  04 
15  70 

148  75 

119  00 

71  40 

31  72 

23  60 


TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wages  paid  hy  the  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ 

in  Hamburg, 


Oocnpationa. 


Lowest  '  Higheal  \  Average. 


InapeotoTB  or  OTeraeers 

Street  paTen : 

Stoue-cnttera 

Stone-settera 

Aaaiatanta 

Common  laborera : 

Sngaged  on  roada  and  promenadaa 

Engaged  on  gaa  and  water-worka  . 


1 

1 

$7  14 

$8  52 

571 
6  71 
428 

6  71 
6  71 
4  28 

428 
6  71 

4  28 

5  71 

$8  33 

571 
6  71 
4  28 

4  28 

5  71 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wage»  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {oompositorSf  press- 

meUf  pro^-readerSf  4"^.),  in  Hamburg, 


Ooonpationa. 


Hanagera 

Compoaiton 

Preaamen 

Proof-readers 

Stereotypera 

Engine^rivera 

Viremen 

Boya  for  making  proof-copiea 

Qlrla  engaged  on  printing  preaaea 


Lowest. 


$11  90 
888 
i 
6 
7 
7 
4 
2 
1 


71 
06 
86 
86 
76 
61 
90 


Hlgheat. 


$11  90 


9 

6 


62 

71 


8  91 


85 
86 
76 
261 
288 


7 
7 
4 


Average. 


$11  96 
8  92| 

6  71 

7  88 
7  95 
7  86 
4  76 
2  61 
2  14 
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KIEL. 


REPORT  BT  CONSULAR  AGENT  8ARTORL 


GENBRAl.    TRADES. 


Wagea  paid  per  week  in  Kiel, 


Occapatlona. 


BUILDIRO  TRADES. 


BricklaTen 

Hoa-oarrien 
Carpenters 


OTHKB  TRADU. 


BleeksmiUu 
Srewera .... 
Qardenen . . 


ATeragc. 


OconpatioBS. 


$5  24  I  Laborers,  porters,  Ao. 

4  36   I  Millwrights 

5  09      TaUore 

Joiners 

Locksmiths 

'   Shoemakers..... 

3  93'   Painters 

3  54      Boatewainer 

2  91   -  Iron-founders 


Average. 


Otbkr  tbadba— Continued. 


$2  96 
3  88 

3  54 

4  86 
4  36 
2  91 
4  21 
4  21 
4  36 


MILLS. 

Waget  paid  per  tpetk  of  aevemig-two  hours  in  mills  in  NeumUhler  {near  Kiel) :  Baltitche 

MUhlengeeellechaft. 


Oocnpationa. 


ATerage. 


Occopationa. 


MUlera 

BncliM-lookamitha . 

Saddlers 

Talioia 


$8  92     Tinmen 

4  65  Joiners .... 
8  92  i  Carpenters. 
8  68  <  Workmen.. 


II 


ATerage. 


f4  U 
4  07 
4  58 
3  66 


FOXmDRIBS  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eixtg  hours  in  foundri^,  tnaohine^hopSf  and  iron  works  in  Died- 

riehsaorf  near  Kiel. 


Ocevpatlons. 


ATerage^ 


Workmen  for  soldering. 

SmithB 

Vonaders 


•392 
4  14 

4  21 
4  07 


SHIP-YARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  <^  sixig  hours  in  shif-gards  In  Diedrichsdorf,  near  Kiel,  eounfg  of 

8ch  lesung-Holstein, 


Occttpatlona. 


ATerage. 


Sbip-oarpentors. 

Paiaters 

Iron-fowidan. . . 


$5  10 
4  21 

48e 
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seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  wu>mth  to  seamen  {officers  and  mm)  ia  Kiel. 


OocapatioiM. 


StMUDf  r,  eaiTTiof  fai  the  Baltic  (250  toot,  dead  weight) 

Captain , 

Mate 


Firnt  enfdoeer... 
Second  eogineer. 
S/iilori 


Firemen  t 

Steamer,  carrylnir  in  the  Baltic,  North  Sea,  and  Hedlterranean,  alao  Atlaatic  Ocean  (1,050  , 
tun4,  dead  weight) :  ! 

CaptAin ' 

Fir»t  engini^r 

S«*cond  eogineer » 

Firatmate 

Second  mate 


Boatman 
Sailors... 

Do 

Steward . 
Fireman . 


•»10 

M  25 

29  10 

IS  18 

10  91 

10  91 

16  37 

43  05 

21  83 

34  25 

17  46 

19  40 

12  12 

10  91 

8  73 

7  27 

10  91 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

In  stores  and  shops,  besides  the  chief,  there  are  generally  (regard- 
ing the  importance  of  business)  two  to  six  clerks,  of  whom  the  first 
gets,  annnally,  $485  to  $727,  and  the  other  ones  $242  to  $363. 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  to  household  servants  (/oirii«  and  cities)  im  KieL 


Occnpationa. 


▲Terage. 


If  ai«1-m<rTantaper  year. 
liaii-MrvaDU)  per  week 


$12  12  to$36  00 
4  OOto     5  00 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  per  gear  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (oountrjf)  servants  in  the  HI' 

lagesmtar  Kiel. 


OccnpatioDa. 


Farming  aerrants,  with  board  and  lodf^ne 

Fariuioj(  maid-aenranta,  with  board  and  lodging. 


$30  00tD$45  00 
20  OOto  35  00 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYlfeS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  citif  of  Kiel. 


Occupations. 
, . .  .  _  _     _  _    _  

Gbh  nnd  wator  commiMion  at  Kiel: 

Foremen 

FiitMui'n 

Wotknien 

Toki-ii.  TnatTi»ff«^r 

Oiitnide  workman 

Fi  1 1  om 

ConiinJHMion  forAurveylng  the  fields  and  making  and  repairing  roads  at  Kiel  and  near  Kid 

Workmen — 

In  Hiimmor 

In  wint*'r 

CominiHAion  for  building,  4to. : 

Workmen 

Manaf^ers   


ATerage. 

$4  00 
3  78 
3  7S 
3  78 
835 
407 

3  92 
3  60 

302 
48$ 
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PRINTERS'  WAGES. 
Statement  $kowing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  biMy  hours  to  printers  in  Kiel, 


Oconpatluns. 


Printen 

LlthoKimphert 


ATerage. 


|5ffi 
8  M 


AUGUST  SABTORI, 
Consular  Agent. 
United  States  Consular  Aqengt, 

Kielj  August  21, 1884. 


KOVIOSBERO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR' A  GENT  QA  DEKE. 
WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING, 

III  the  sabjoined  tables  I  annex  the  rates  of  average  wages  for  the 
several  classes  of  population,  filled  up  to  the  best  of  my  power.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  me  to  compile  materials  of  perfect  elucidation  and  to 
add  a  report  satisfying  all  tlie  questions  put,  as  such  would  be  the  work 
of  months,  nor  am  I  ca])able  of  making  the  desired  comparisons  with 
American  conditions.  The  lower  classes  may  be  supposed  to  require 
about  8  to  12  cents  a  day,  and  live  generally  upon  cofiee  and  potatoes, 
sometimes  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  if  in  abundance  and  cheap,  on  fish.  The 
expenses  for  garments  might  be  estimatedat$6per  annum,  and  forhouse- 
reut$10  per  annum.  Meat  is  very  seldom  eaten,  and  only  by  the  better 
classes  of  working  people  here  and  there. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  have  not  greatly  varied  from  1878  j  they  may  be 
about  5  lO  10  per  cent,  lower.  As  industry  is  but  insignificantly  exist- 
ing in  East  Prussia  the  wages  are  rather  stationary. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  character  of  the  working  classes  in  general  is  good ;  they  are  of 
an  unoffending  nature,  are  steady  and  trustworthy,  especially  if  mar- 
ried. The  sense  of  economy  is  on  the  whole  but  little  developed,  and  it 
is  an  uncommon  event  when  somebody  will  put  by  some  money. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYE'S. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employed  and  employer  is  almost 
satisfactory. 

STRIKES   AND  FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

Strikes  are  not  known  here.  The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose,  and  no  conditions  in  this  re- 
gard are  imposed  by  the  employers.  The  wages  are  paid  every  week, 
except  those  of  the  day-workmen ;  the  average  work-time  is  seventy- 
two  hours  weekly ;  the  relations  between  employed  and  employers  are 
generally  good. 
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CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

Co-operative  societies  do  not  exist.  Accordingly  to  better  positions 
of  the  laborers,  respectively,  of  the  different  classes,,  their  receipts  will 
amoQDt  also  to  70  to  75  cents  a  day,  and  conformably  the  expenses  for 
life  to  $120  to  $150,  and  house-rent  to  about  $30  to  $40  per  annum. 
Every  workingman  of  age  is  entitled  to  vote  for  the  nomination  in  the 
Diet,  and  as  soon  as  he  pays  a  certain  amount  of  tax  he  is  also  entitled 
to  elect  for  the  Landtag. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  takes  place  under  the  impression  that  people  may 
better  their  condition.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  emigrants  is 
agriculture.  Female  laborers  are  now  becoming  more  in  demand,  es- 
pecially are  they  doing  work  in  the  tobacco  manufactories,  and  are  in 
the  warehouses  and  stores  for  assorting  rags  and  translocating  flax  and 
hemp ;  also  in  shops  and  public  houses  female  laborers  are  getting  more 
and  more  employment,  especially  as  book-keepers  and  cashiers.  The 
wages  differ  greatly,  the  lowest  may  be  20  to  25  cents  for  common  labor- 
ers ;  the  hours  of  labor  are  the  same  as  for  male  laborers,  in  average 
seventy-two  hours  per  week.  The  moral  condition  may  not  be  taxed 
too  high. 

CONRAD  H.  GADEKB, 

Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Kimigsbergy  June  19,  1884. 


GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sevenly-itco  hours  in  Konigsherg, 


Occupations. 


BUILDnCO  TIUDIS. 


Briok-Uiyen 

Hod-oarriera 
HMont .. 

Tenders 

Plaeterera 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Boofers 

Tenders  .... 
Plombers 

AsBistanta . . 

Carpenters 

Gaa-fltters 


OTHSB  TBADBS. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths  . . . . 

Strikers  .... 
Book-binders  . . . 
Brick-makers . . . 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Brass  foanders  . 
Cabinet-makers. 
Confectioners : 

Male 

Female 

Cigar-makers : 

Male 

FemiUe  .... 


$3  90 

2  10 
4  20 

3  80 

4  20 
3  60 
8  60 
8  60 

82 


2 
2 
2 
3 


30 
52 
20 
92 


94 

82 
52 
60 


OTHBR  TKADxa— Continued. 


2  82 

8  60 

2  82 

3  60 

2  82 

4  56 

2  52 

3  90 

1  80 

Coopers 

Cntlers 

Distillers 

Driv**™ : 

Draymen  snd  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dy  p  rs 

Engravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners : 

Common ................ 

Experienced 

Hatters 

Horse-ahoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  poriers,  Slo 

Lithogranhera 

Millwrijfnts 

Xail-niakera  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Saddle  and  harness-makers . 

SaU-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tiiismilhs 

Weavers  (ontsideof  mills).. 


$3  30 

8  30 

2  S2 

2  82 

3  60 

3  60 

8  GO 

3  60 

3  60 

2  10 

3  60 

3  60 

2  82 

4  92 

2  82 

8  60 

•3  60 

2  82 

2  82 

3  60 

3  60 

3  60 

8  60 

2  82 

2  52 

3  60 

2  82 

2  82 

Teachers  in  public  schooU  receive  from  $250  to  S500  per  year. 
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FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wagt9  paid  per  week  of  eeventy-ttco  hours  in/actoriee  or  milh  in  Konigehtrg, 


MUlen 

Tenders. 
CiUTi«rs..... 
EnKineen  .. 


*     Occupations. 


ATenge. 


$3  60 

1  80 

2  10 
590 


FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  &0. 

Jfageepaid  per  week  of  eeventy-two  houre  in  foundriee^  machine-ekope,  and  iron-warkein 

Konigeberg, 


Oooapations. 


Iron  workneB  . 

Tenders 

For  specialties 
Engineers 


$8  00 

1  M 
670 
085 


WAGES  IN  SHIP- YARDS. 
Wagee  paid  per  week  of  eeventg-iwo  hours  in  ship-yards — wood  ship-huiWug  in  Konigsberg, 


Carpenters 

Common  laborers 
Apprentices 


Occupations. 


Average. 


$4  20 

2  82 
1  50 


SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  in  Konigsberg. 


Oconpations. 


I 

I  Average. 


Captain 
Mate... 


First  engineer... 

Steward 

Second  engineer. 

Seaman 

Fireman 

Carpenter 


$44 

28 
88 

17 
22 
11 
11 
10 


The  wages  paid  for  sail  and  steam  are  nearly  the  same. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Konigsberg, 

with  board  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


Clerks 

Apprentices. 


Average. 


$140 
35 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  houBehold  Bervants  (toum$  andcitieB)  in  Konigaberg. 


Occapationa.  '  Arerage. 


Cooka  (with  board) 

Cham  barmaids  (with  board), 


$3> 
fierv-anta A I  123 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year^  a$  theca$e  may  be,  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (coumtiy) 

servants  in  East  Prussia, 


Occupatlona.  {ATerage. 

. 1 


Laboren  (withoot  board  and  lodgins) '  $140 

Houaabold  aervanta  (with- board  and  lodging) 2S 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  smploy4s  in  the  city  of  Konigsberg, 


Oocnpfttions. 


CMbier... 
Secretary. 
Clerka... 


ATarage. 


97<M)  to     f7f<0 

1,  20O 

360 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Government  departments  and   offices    exelusite  of 

tradesmen  and  laborers — in  Aonigsberg, 


Occnpationa. 


Firat  preaident  (with  honae  rent).. 
Beeond  preaident  (with  honae  rent. 

Ooremment  coonaellora 

Firat  seeretariea 

Second  aecretarle 


Average. 


$5,000 

2.500 

1,500 

750 

500 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  to  prinUrs  {compositors , 

pressmen  J  proof-readers,  ^c.)  in  Konigsberg, 


Occupation  a. 


Common  laborera. 
PriDtem 


Compoaitora  . . 

Preaamen 

Proef-readera 


Average. 


$2  62 
S  60 
a  06 

3  60 

4  20 
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LEIP8IC  AND  SAXONT. 


REPORT  BT  CONSUL  DU  B0I8, 


Leipsic  is  the  Saxon  metropolis,  and  is  as  busy  as  a  bee.  With  the 
environs  included,  it  has  a  population  of  250,000  souls.  The  city  proper 
has  about  1(>5,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  there  are  150,000  Protest- 
ants, 5,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  3,000  Hebrews.  It  has  a  great  and 
increasing  trade  without  that  of  the  messe  season  (Leipsic  fairs),  with 
that,  it  becomes  second  only  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg  among  the  cities 
of  the  German  Empire.  It  is  the  center  of  the  principal  railroads  of 
Middle  Europe,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  passenger  trains  arrive 
and  depart  from  its  six  stations  every  day.  Last  year  2,229,114  tons  of 
merchandise  rolled  into  and' 1,394,017  tons  rolled  out  of  the  city  by  raiL 
The  spirit  of  commerce  overshadows  everything  else.  Four  thousand 
business  places  give  employment  to  15,000  persons.  Four  thousand 
five  hundred  industrial  establishments  give  work  to  52,241  toilers.  It 
is  the  chief  Saxon  market  for  colonial  wares,  and  the  central  fur  market 
of  the  world.  During  some  years  as  high  as  25,000,000  marks'  worth  of 
furs  have  been  sold  in  this  market,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire annual  value  of  the  fur  production  of  the  world.  More  feathers  are 
bartered  away  here  in  a  year  than  in  any  other  place,  and  no  other  city 
in  the  world  prints  as  many  books.  There  are  at  present  523  book 
houses  of  all  sorts,  and  about  1,499  foreign  book  firms  place  the  most 
of  their  stock  here,  as  it  is  the  best  commission  market  in  the  world. 
From  amidst  this  enterprise  and  thrift  I  have  gathered  and  tabulated 
some  statistics  concerning  the  amounts  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  the 
various  employes,  who  are  helping  to  make  Leipsic  one  of  the  most 
noted  commercial  and  educational  centers  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
These  tables  classify  the  various  employments,  and  the  salaries  recpived^ 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  official,  giving  the  lowest  and  highest 
salaries  received,  and  also  the  average. 

Annual  9a1arie$  of  members  of  the  imperial  eourte. 


Ocoapfttlon. 


■UrBBMB  COUBT. 


Chief  jattlM » 

JadgM 18,094  00 

SwraUrlet  (houn,  8  to  8) 071  00 


DWTSICT  COUBT. 


PresldeBtJadgM 


1,885  00 


Dlitrict  AUonieyi I      868  80 


115,090  00 
3,574  00 
1,428  00 


2,400  00 
1,785  00 
1,885  00 


ATerage. 


83,834  Oa 
1,190  60 


2,002  8» 
'i,'270'8» 


Annual  ealaries  of  ike  officers  and  emplojfA  in  the  munieipal  department  of  Leipeic, 


OccupAtlons. 


Chief  mayor 

AMittent  mayor 

CoonoilmeB 

City  clerk  (office  boon  8  to  12,  and  2  to  0) . 

AaMfttant  clerk 

Clerks,  first  class 

Clerks,  second  class 

CWrks,  third  dass 


Lowest. 


$1,428  00 


814  00 
499  80 

357  00 


Highest. 


83, 570  00 

2,858  00 

1,904  00 

1,190  00 

952  00 

999  80 

842  80 

571  20 


Averacsk 


$1,888  08 


958  80 

580  12 
478  08 
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Annual  salaries  of  officers  and  employes,  ^o. — Con  tinned. 


Occapfttions. 


ABCHIVB8. 


fiiiporlntendent . 

AfutiatAnt 

"KeffifiteiT 

Aasietant 


treasurer's  office. 


Treasarer . . . 
Book-keeper. 
Receivers  . . . 
Clerks 


OOLLBCTOB'S  OFFICE. 


Collector . . . 
Assistants.. 
Messeogers 


crrr  rsoibtrae'b  office. 


Rejdstnr... 
Amistants.. 

Chirks 

Messengers. 


BUREAU    OF    BTATUnCS. 


Chief  of  bureau. 

Rej^strar 

Clerk 


ABCDITBCT'S  OFFICE. 


Chief  aroliiteot. 

Inspector 

Clerks 


rUBUC  WOBK8. 


Chief  enjcineer 
AMsistant 


POLICE  DRAETKBKT. 


Chief  of  police 

Police  ooramiasioners 

8ecr«'tary 

Haehit^r 

Clerks 

CitptRin  of  police 

Lieiit4«nant  of  police 

Sergeant  of  police 

Corporals 

Policemen  of  the  flmt  class... 
Policcmfn  of  the  second  class. 
Policemen  of  the  third  class  .. 
Policeman  of  the  fourth  class. 


FIRB  DBPABTMBHT. 


Chief  (honne  ft'ee) < 

Third  aHsbtant 

Second  asHistant 

Firwnon 

(Allowance  per  year  for  clothing  and  equipments:  To  chief,  $47.60  ; 
first  and  second  asaiatants.  $47.00  ;  firemen,  each,  $23.80.) 

F0RR8TKT. 


Chief  forester  (house  free) ■ 

AAHintants 

(Nearly  allowance  for  clothing,  each,  $21.42.) 

BTONB  UURAKKIIS. 

(Forbr^akinp;  stone  formacndamiz<>d  roads  per  cubic  meter,  30  cents; 
buildiuK  Htones,  per  cubic  meter.  5.')  conta  ;  filling  atone,  per  cubic 
motor,  'M  cents ;  paving  atones,  Belgian  blocks,  per  cubic  meter,  55 
cents.) 
Common  day  laborer  (work  hours  usually  12  hours  per  diem)  per  day.. 


Lowest. 


$642  00 
821  80 


428  40 
00 


618  80 
428  40 
861  80 


Highest.  Arerage. 


$737  80 
642  60 
476  00 
261  80 


1,180  00 
n4  00 
856  80 
428  40 


1,071  00 
788  04 
840  84 


896  80 

714  00 
476  00 
273  70 


1,071  00 
857  00 
285  00 


$1, 785  00 
856  80 
476  00 


1,428  00 
962  00 


571  20 


828  44 


880  80 


238  00 


$214  26 


47 


1,960  64 

856  80 
600  20 
642  60 
571  20 
028  20 
654  50 
428  40 

857  00 
299  88 
285  60 
271  32 
261  80 


856  80 
428  40 

857  00 
838  20  i 


I 


$535  50 
238  00 


71 


f7n  80 
874  86 


688  97 

288  86 


40 
452  20 
267  75 


$482  29 


714  00 


01 


401  62 


266  13 


$226  10 
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Annual  $alarie9  o/offioeri  and  employ^,  ^c. — Contiiiaed. 


OccapaUons. 

Loweet 

Highest.  Average^ 

Director... *. 

WATXB  WOBK8. 

$1,285  20 
7l4  00 

Book-ke«n4ir  ftnd  CAahior 

...... .... 

Clerk  ...'. 

$250  00 

$32180 

285  60 

M^nter  mMhaiiic ■• 

464  10 

ICftchinest 

3^7  00 

Workmen r--  

278  46 

IMrrotor 

QAB  WOBKfl. 

1,285  20 
714  00 

Book-keeper 

Aneistiiiit 

471  20 

Oflioe  clerk « 

250  00 
220  10 

2M(e0 
260  00 

267  80 

MesMD^ra. .     . 

239  19 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  OF  LEIPSIC. 


No  community  of  past  or  present  times  has  been  or  is  so  blessed  with 
edacational  facilities  as  is  the  city  of  Leipsic  to-day.  A  university,  rich 
in  the  experience  of  nearly  five  centuries,  and  now  foremost  among  the 
famous  institutions  of  learning  in  the  world,  is  located  here.  Its  wealth 
is  enormous,  its  professors  renowned,  its  tendencies  are  liberal,  and  its 
popularity  is  world-wide.  Over  22,000,000  marks  stand  credited  to 
its  account  in  the  shape  of  legacies,  and  it  owns  block  after  block  of 
fine  business  establishments  in  the  heart  of  the  same  metropolis.  It  is 
attended  this  year  by  3,433  students,  whose  mental  wants  are  adminis- 
tered to  by  220  professors  and  assistants.  Among  this  large  number 
of  students  there  are  53  from  the  United  States  who  are  studying:  the- 
ology 7,  jurisprudence  2,  natural  science  7,  philosophy  10,  philology  12, 
and  mathematics  1. 

The  famous  gymnasia,  the  Thomaschule  and  Nicolaischule,  come  next 
to  the  university  in  importance,  aud  are  attended  by  2,000  students. 

The  high  school  for  girls  has  on  its  rolls  for  the  present  year  500 
scholars ;  the  commercial  school  440  students,  and  the  industrial  school 
200  pupils. 

Of  the  public  schools  there  are  two  classes ;  the  first  affording  a  few 
advanced  studies  not  permitted  in  the  second.  The  firstclass  has  7  hand- 
some and  commodious  buildings,  containing  317  rooms.  Eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  aud  forty-six  pupils  of  both  sexes  were  in  attendance  last 
year.  The  second  class  has  8  large  and  well  ventilated  buildings,  con- 
taining 319  rooms,  which  accommodated  9,571  pupils  of  both  sexes  last 
year.  Eighteen  directors  are  in  charge  of  these  schools,  and  they  are 
assisted  by  336  teachers. 

The  conservatory  of  music  was  attended  by  450  scholars  last  year, 
60  of  whom  were  from  the  United  States. 

Aside  from  these  there  are  18  special  and  private  schools,  which  are 
largely  attended. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  lowest  and  highest  salaries  received 
by  the  directors,  professors,  and  teachers,  and  also  an  average  of  the 
various  salaries. 
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Salaries  reedf^ed  by  the  different  pers&tu  employed  in  the  educational  department  o/LeipeiC' 


OcoDpAtiont. 


OTMHABIUX. 

Kector,  per  Anniim,  with  $2.50  b<mae  rent 

Professors 

Assistants 

(School  fee  per  annum:  Home  pnpils,  $21.42;  pupils  tnnu  foreiim 
lands,  $32.18.) 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Lowest. 


Director,  per  annnm,  with  $2.50  for  house  rent. 

Professors 

Teachers 

Assistant  teachers 


nmL'STBIAL  SCHOOL. 


Director,  per  annum 

Professors 

(School  fee,  per  annum:  Day  school,  $0.52;  night  school,  $i.70.) 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 


Dit  ectors,  per  annum,  with  $249.  M  per  annum  for  house  rent 
Teachers,  per  annnm 


Highest.  I  AT«ragei. 


$476  00  $1,142  40' 


470  00 


428  40 


850  80 
882  70 


952  00 


856  80 


1,071  00 
785  40 


11.428  00 
700  40 
428  40 


1,142  40 
714  00 
452  50 
285  60 


714  00 
656  45 


0S6  21 
459  82 


INCREASED  PRODUCT  IN  MANUFACTURES. 

Since  1878  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  trading  and  industrial  classes  of  Saxony.  This  amelioration  may  be 
traced,  not  so  much  to  the  advance  in  wages  as  to  the  increase  in  ox>- 
portnnity  and  time  of  employment.  Since  the  year  above  mentioned 
there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
manufactured  articles,  and  this  enlarged  production  has  naturally  given 
employment  to  artisans  and  laborers  in  proportion  to  the  increment.  In 
1878  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  amounted  to 
only  $1,568,789.43.  In  1883  they  amounted  to  $4,235,379.38,  making  an 
increase  of  $2,666,589.95. 

Five  years  ago,  owing  to  the  hard  times  and  competition  of  the  Amer- 
can  imports,  German  capital  refused  to  venture  into  industrial  channels, 
but  rather  inclined  towards  the  American  securities.  Many  factories 
became  slothful  or  silent,  and  the  music  of  their  machinery, .in  many 
instances,  practically  ceased.  The  manufacturers  began  to  feel  that 
they  had  completed  their  harvest  in  the  United  States,  and  eagerly 
sought  after  other  commercial  channels.  But  the  past  three  years  has 
worked  a  significant  change.  Kow  the  mills  that  were  silent  in  1878 
are  running,  many  of  them  on  full  time,  some  of  them  night  and  day, 
and  many  new  ones  have  been  molded  into  form  and  prodigious  activity. 

HOW  SAXON  WORKMEN  LIVE. 


This  condition  of  things,  with  a  slight  increase  of  wages,  has  materi- 
ally improved  the  workman's  position  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
which  is  really  desperate  throughout  all  Europe  to-day.  But  this  im- 
proved condiMon  affords  him  only  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and, 
looking  into  the  future,  he  sees  for  himself  and  his  children  a  '*  hand-to- 
mouth"  exiwtence,  with  black  bread  and  coffee  for  breakfast,  black 
bread,  fat,  and  potatoes,  with  soup,  fordinner;  black  bread,  cheese,  and 
beer  for  supper,  all  sleeping  in  one  room,  and  eleven  hours  of  daily  toil 
as  a  necessity  to  <>«^i!nre  this  meager  maintenance. 
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This  is  a  picture  of  the  average  workman.  There  are  some  who  live 
better  and  there  are  others  who  fare  worse.  I  met  one  of  the  former 
recently  who  kindly  gave  me  an  insight  into  hi.s  home  life.  He  was  a 
tanner,  a  robust,  intelligent,  good-natured  man,  who  kept  his  eyes  turned 
toward  the  bright  side  of  life's  picture  as  much  as  possible.  During  the 
conversation  I  asked  him  what  was  the  condition  of  his  fellow-workers, 
and  he  replied,  ^^Oh,  we  all  have  to  dig  to  make  both  ends  meef        * 

How  are  yon  personally  sitnated  f — I  am  better  situated  than  roost  of  ray  cooirades 
and  oufi^bt  not  to  complain ;  I  have  only  a  wife,  and  she  earns  nuw  and  then  something 
by  needle-work,  but  some  of  my  comrades  have  invalid  wives  and  several  children, 
little  ones,  too  yonne  to  earn  anything.  They  can't  roake  both  ends  meet  on  a  Satur- 
day night  at  15  marks  per  week,*  and  it  makes  them  snllen,  and  sometimes  desperate. 
I  earn  17  marks  per  week  and  my  wife  sometimes  earns  5  or  6  marks  more. 

Can  you  live  on  that  amount  comfortably  f—Yes;  as  long  as  my  wife  earns  a  little 
extra  we  set  on  fairly  well. 

What  if  your  wife's  income  should  fail,  how  would  you  fare  f— Well,  that  has  often 
occurred ;  we  simply  drop  the  meat,  beans,  and  butter,  and  stick  to  black  bread,  fat, 
and  potatoes. 

Have  yon  an  idea  of  what  3*onr  weekly  expenses  are  f — Oh,  yes ;  they  are  not  so  gre«t 
bat  what  we  can  account  for  them ;  they  cover  the  17  marks  without  leaving  any 
margin. 

Could  yon  give  me  a  detailed  account  of  how  yon  spend  your  weekly  wages  f — I  can 
do  so  very  nearly,  as  we  keep  an  expense  account,  which  is  balanced  every  week. 
Oar  local  taxes  amount  to  about  32  pfenuige  (8  cents)  per  week.  The  balance  of  the 
expenses  average  per  week  about  as  follows :  House  rent,  88  cents;  clothing,  70 cents ; 
coffee,  15  cents ;  potatoes,  4ti  cents ;  cheese,  15 cents ;  butter  and  fat,  60  cents;  beer„ 
35  cents;  black  bread,  34  cents ;  meat  (twice  a  week),  30  cents ;  fire,  24  cents ;  light 
8  cents;  taxes  (local),  8  cents;  total,  $4.33.  Wages  received  per  week,  $4.04.  Iik 
debt,  29  cents  (1.28  marks). 

Bat  by  this  account  yon  are  1.28  marks  in  debt;  how  do  yon  meet  this  discrep- 
ancy f — As  I  said  before,  sir,  we  drop  meat,  beans,  and  butter  and  stick  to  black  bread,, 
fat,  and  potatoes. 

What  kind  of  a  house  are  you  able  to  rent  for  3.52  marks  (88  cents)  per  week  f — r 
rent  two  rooms  in  the  third  story  ;  one  room  is  used  as  a  kitchen,  the  other  is  our  mis- 
cellaneous room,  used  for  eating,  sitting,  and  sleeping. 

How  many  families  live  in  the  same  house  f — There  are  eight  families,  including 
the  one  living  in  the  cellar;  altogether  there  are  thirty-two  persons  living  in  tho 
house,  and  the  weekly  rent  of  the  entire  place  amounts  to  about  40  marks  ($9.52). 

Are  yon  able  to  save  anything  for  old  age  f — You  see  by  my  statement  that  unless 
my  wife  earns  something  I  am  in  debt  every  week  about  1.28  marks.  If  she  does  earn 
anything  we  spend  the  extra  earninf^s  in  buying  meat,  butter,  and  other  luxuries. 
No,  sir;  the  thought  of  saving  anything  for  old  age  is  not  nursed.  A  man  with  a 
family,  who  receives  bnt  17  marks  a  week  (and  that  is  good  pay)  never  has  much  time 
to  think  of  the  future ;  his  thougbt-s  are  fastened  on  the  present,  with  a  constant 
anxiety  as  to  how  ho  is  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Among  the  majority  of  my  comrades 
it  is  a  fact  that  their  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  support  their  families,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  wife  and  elder  children,  if  there  are  any,  have  to  contribute  their  share 
to  the  daily  support. 

This  gives  a  fair  insight  into  the  dail>  life  of  the  average  European 
artisan,  and  in  it  are  wrapped  up,  to  a  large  degree,  the  mysteries  of  lively 
emigration  and  socialistic  tendencies.  The  free  and  independent  feel- 
ing which  characterizes  the  American  artisan  is  not  to  be  seen  between 
the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  tip  of  the  Italian  boot,  and  his  social  position 
is  far  lower;  it  is  almost  nothing.  His  relation  to  his  employer  is,  in 
many  cases,  very  unsatisfactory.  He  usually  displays  a  friendly  and 
willing  feeling  in  the  ])re8ence  of  his  employer,  but  his  real  sentiments, 
as  they  are  revealed  to  his  fellow  workmen,  are  mingled  with  dissatis- 
faction and  discontent. 

HABITS  OP  THE  SAXON  WORKMEN. 

The  Saxon  artisans,  on  the  whole,  are  industrious,  economical,  and 
orderly  men.  Among  the  youthful  members  of  the  general  trades  there 
is  an  excess  of  beer  drinking.    Braudy,  gin,  and  rum,  however,  tfiough 
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they  are  cheap  and  nasty,  are  seldom  used.  Drunkeuess  exists  to  some 
degree,  bat  it  is  not  the  violent,  blear-eyed,  and  brutal  inebriety  of  tbe 
gin  bibler,  but  rather  the  soporific  intoxication  of  the  beer  consumer. 
The  children  and  wife  may  want  for  as  much  bread  under  this  beer- 
drinking  system,  and  perhaps  may  want  for  more,  but  they  escape  many 
o^  the  brutal  scenes  which  characterize  the  gin-tippling  communities. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  work  hours  of  the  Saxon  workmen  usually  begin  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  end  at  7  o^clock  at  night.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for 
black  bread  at  9  o'clock,  one  hour  for  dinner  at  mid-day,  and  half  au 
hour  for  vespers.  The  evening  meal,  of  black  bread,  fat,  and  beer,  is 
taken  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

These  long  hours  are  objected  to  very  often  and  strikes  occur,  but  it 
is  very  seldom  in  this  country  that  the  strikers  succeed.  The  material 
elements  of  success  in  the  American  strikes  are  the  reserved  funds. 
The  ^'  hand-to-mouth"  existence  here  does  not  admit  of  robust  reserved 
funds.  Hungry  stomachs  make  willing  hands,  and  indigent  labor  be- 
comes lamb-like  and  yielding.  The  weavers  of  Greiz,  a  neighboring 
town,  struck  some  time  a^o,  and  very  soon  tbe  want  of  bread  sent  tbem 
sullenly  back  to  their  looms.  The  masons  of  Leipsic  are  now  on  a  strike. 
They  demand  an  increase  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  hour  and  a  de- 
ciease  of  one  hour  per  day.  The  present  wage  is  30  pfennige  (7^  cents) 
per  hour,  witn  eleven  working  hours  per  diem.  The  strikers  in  some 
•cases  have  compromised  on  33  pfennige  per  hour,  but  continue  to  work 
^leiren  hours  per  diem.  The  strike  has  been  universal  in  this  district. 
Those  who  have  resumed  work  are  sullenly  threatened  by  other  strikers, 
Q>ut  the  overshadowing  power  of  the  police  stays  the  hand  of  violence. 

The  wages  are  usually  paid  every  Saturday  evening.  Some  em- 
ployers, however,  have  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  the  wages  every  Fri- 
day evening,  in  order  to  prevent  the  workmen  from  indulging  in  exces- 
sive beeringj  to  which  they  are  more  inclined  on  Saturday  night,  as  the 
following  day  is  one  of  rest.  This  plan  has  proven  of  great  benefit,  inas- 
much, as  by  its  adoption,  the  married  man  is  more  liable  to  deposit  his 
entire  wages  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  for  the  support  of  the  family. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Co-operative  societies  conforming  to  the  system  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  a  recently  deceased  and  famous  member  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment have  proven  of  great  benefit  to  tradesmen  and  operatives  alike, 
and  are  consequently  extended,  not  only  over  Germany,  but  the  system 
has  become  very  popular  in  German-Austria,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  The 
chief  aim  of  this  plan  is  to  give  the  labor  element  access  to  capital  by 
making  labor  itself  the  foundation  of  credit.  It  started  with  the  idea 
that  proper  association  will  create  credit,  and  the  idea  proved  correct. 
While  an  individual  artisan  cannot  obtain  credit  often,  at  least,  this  plan 
proved  that  an  association  of  artisans  could  do  so,  and  that  such  an 
association,  couverting  itself  in  turn  into  a  lender,  may  obtain  the  mini- 
mum of  risk  and  maximum  of  security  in  its  transactions,  by  coufiniug 
its  loans  to  its  own  members.  A  very  great  diminution  of  risk  is  ob- 
tained by  making  the  members  of  the  association  liable  for  its  entire 
debts  and  the  whole  association  liable  for  the  debts  of  each  member. 
This  principle  of  mutual  liability  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  success 
of  this  now  popular  and  wide-spread  system. 
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One  example  of  the  success  of  an  association  founded  npon  these 
wholesome  principles  is  all  that  can  be  priven  in  a  report  such  as  this, 
and  for  this  example  the  ^' Generbebank  "  of  Gera  is  taken.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  United  States  consular  agent,  Mr.  Charles  ^euer, 
of  that  busy  town,  I  learn  that  this  bank  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  has  paid  regularly  to  its  members,  since  1865,  a  dividend  of 
8  per  cent.  While  its  reserve  amounted,  in  1865,  to  only  $2,551,  the 
amount  in  reserve  hns  reached  the  handsome  sum  of  $26,118.  In  1882 
the  deposits  amounted  to  $15,819.75,  and  in  1883  the  amount  deposited 
was  $33,120.66,  showing  an  increase  in  one  year  of  $17,300.91.  The 
whole  sum  of  business  transacted  during  the  year  1883  was  $941,848.30. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  is  3J  per  cent ;  on  loans,  5  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Co  operative  stores  exist  throughout  Saxony,  and  in  Thuringia  they 
are  popular,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  prosperous.  Here  they  are 
not  as  prosperous  as  they  onee  were.  There  is  a  constant  agitation 
going  on  in  favor  of  state  help,  and  consequently  against  self  help ;  this 
policy,  with  the  large  competition  that  exists,  enables  the  working 
classes  to  purchase  the*  necessaries  of  life  at  the  lowest  prices  from  the 
regular  business  sources.  General  trade  has  not  been  visibly  affected 
by  the  existence  of  the  co-operative  societies,  but  the  local  trade  has 
been  affected,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  forced  into  a  lively  competition, 
which  means  smaller  profits  and  reduction  of  demand. 

SAFETY  OP  EMPLOYES. 

The  safety  of  employes  in  mills  and  factories  is  cared  for  with  con- 
siderable zeal.  Specially  authorized  inspectors,  with  full  police  powers, 
are  appointed  to  watch  over  this  important  interest.  Annual  reports 
are  made  and  submitted  to  the  Federal  Council  and  German  Parliament. 
Indemnification  ij  accorded  in  accidents  when  the  director  or  manager 
of  the  factory  is  to  blame.  Injured  employes  receive  costs  for  medical 
treatment,  and  are  indemnified  for  pecuniary  losses,  or  permanent  injury 
by  the  emploj'er.  In  case  of  death  the  employer  pays  the  funeral  ex- 
penses, and,  as  to  additional  compensation  to  the  family,  that  is  left  to 
the  judicial  authorities,  who  usually  take  pride  in  securing  justice. 

* 

PHYSICAL   AND  MORAL  WELL-BEING  OF  E3rPLOY:6S. 

As  to  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  employes  the  majority 
of  employers  concern  themselves  as  little  as  possible.  1 1  is  in  reality  the 
**  great  chase  era,"  and  every  one  seems  to  be  hunting  for  the  almighty 
mark.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are  employers  in 
Saxony  who  spend  a  fair  per  cent,  of  their  net  earnings  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  those  whom  they  employ  hy  building  well  ventilated 
tenement  homes,  which  are  rented  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  the 
money  invested.  There  is  an  air  of  contentment,  cleanliness,  and  pros- 
perity about  such  an  establishment,  which  says  in  most  visible  terms^ 
**  it  paj's."  The  prevailing  motto,  however,  seems  to  be,  "Get  the  largest 
amount  of  work  done  at  the  lowest  wages  possible." 

TAXES. 

Taxes  which  burden  the  artisan  are  of  two  kinds,  direct  and  indirect. 
The  first  is  fixed  according  to  the  amount  of  the  income.    An  annual 
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income  of  $100  pays  $1.70  per  jear;  of  $150,  $2.85;  of  $200,  $8.57;  of 
$250,  $11.42 ;  of  $300,  $14.28;  of  $  i50,  $17.16.  A  carpenter  who  earns 
$350  per  annum  pays  $17.15  of  it  in  the  shape  of  direct  taxes. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Emigration  during  the  past  two  years  has  considerably  decreased. 
One  cause  for  this  rests  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  Saxon  indus- 
tries. While  the  United  States  is  losing  by  this  decrement  in  emigra- 
tion the  Saxon  people  are  gaining  by  increased  exi>orts.  Last  year  this 
little  kingdom,  whose  area  would  bo  only  a  speck  on  the  surface  of 
Texas,  sent  to  the  United  States  direct  over  $15,000,000  worth  of  ex- 
ports. Two  years  ago  the  little  town  of  Plauen  sent  227  kilograms  of  em- 
broideries to  the  United  States.  Last  year  this  same  town  sent  over 
14,000  kilograms  of  embroideries  to  our  markets,  and  to-day  hasan  active 
demand.  This  significant  betterment  of  the  industrial  interests  here, 
and  the  constant  publication  in  t^e  German  journals  of  reports  unfavor- 
able to  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  United  Stii#es,  are  the  chief  causes 
of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  emigrants  from  this  district.  Many 
of  America's  best  artisans  have  been  culled  from  the  Saxon  mills.  A 
large  number  of  the  emigrants  are,  however,  from  the  agricultural 
regions  of  the  Kingdom. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

The  workwoman  of  Saxony  cannot  be  congratulated  upon  her  lot  in 
life.  She  is  poorly  housed,  poorly  fed,  and  poorly  paid.  Her  star  is  an 
unlucky  one;  her  fate  ought  to  have  been  better.  It  ought  to  have 
been  better,  because  she  is  good-natured,  economical,  industrious,  and 
willing,  and  these  are  parts  which  constitute  what  is  called  a  deserv- 
ing human.  But  the  merits  of  the  Saxon  workwoman  are  seldom  re- 
warded, in  a  material  way  at  least.  She  is  sometimes  compelled  to  toil 
eleven  hours  a  day  for  what  seems  an  exceedingly  small  pittance.  From 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  hour  of  7  at  night  she  works  at  the 
loom,  and  when  Saturday  evening  comes,  after  having  toiled  for  sixty- 
six  hours  amid  the  heat  and  fumes  of  the  mill,  she  brings  to  her  attic 
home,  as  the  reward  of  her  industry,  the  sum  of  $1.68,  which  is  28  cents 
for  eleven  hours  of  labor,  or  2J  cents  for  every  hour  of  toil.  This  is  a 
fair  minimum  ;  a  smaller  minimum  than  2^  cents  an  hour  for  child  labor 
would  require  a  search-warrant.  This  all  means  poor  food,  poor  clothes, 
a  miserable  home,  and  a  hopeless  future  of  toil. 

The  average  wage  received  by  the  workwomen  in  the  factories  of 
this  district  is  $2.38  per  week,  or  391}  cents  per  day,  or  about  3J  cents 
per  hour.  The  maximum  wage  is  $3.57  per  week,  or  51^^  cents  per  day, 
or  about  4J  cents  per  hour. 

Children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  owing  to  the  prevalent  system  of 
com  j)ulsory  education,  and  for  sanitary  reasons,  are  not  employed  in  the 
mills  and  factories.  Children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  can 
only  be  employed  six  hours  per  diem.  These  are  not  permitted  to  be- 
gin work  before  5J  o'clock  a.  m.,  or  to  continue  w-ork  after  half-past  S 
p.  m. 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  factories  and  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry and  trade  naturally  depresses  the  price  of  labor  wherever  the  sys- 
tem is  introduced,  just  the  same  as  surplus  supply  reduces  market 
values,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Saxony  could  not  compete  with  other  conn- 
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tried  in  some  of  her  industries  if  she  should  lose  her  female  help  in  the 
factories,  to  whom  are  paid  a  very  small  average  compared  to  the  wages 
of  the  workmen. 

The  state  of  education  among  the  child -laborers  and  women-laborers 
of  this  district  compares  well  with  the  most  favored  of  provinces  in  this 
respect,  owing  to  the  splendid  school  facilities  and  the  compulsory  sys- 
tem. 

The  fire  danger,  owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  factories,  is 
not  great.  Most  of  the  mills  are  constructed  upon  the  so-called  '^  shed" 
system,  one  story  high,  with  ample  exits  for  escape.  They  are  con- 
structed of  solid  and  incombustible  material,  and  are  regularly  sub- 
jected to  careful  inspection.    In  some  are  to  be  found  fire  extinguishers. 

In  many  of  the  industrial  districts  are  established  the 

KRANKENGAS8E. 

The  Krankencasse  has  for  its  aim  the  support  of  the  sick  and  disabled 
operatives.  It  is  in  reality  a  self-help,  although  it  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  the  employer  is  bound  to  afford  some  relief  to  those  who  be- 
come ill,  or  are  disabled  in  his  service.  The  employer  and  employ^  con- 
tribute weekly  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  wages  received,  from  which  the 
sick  and  disabled  workmen  receive  the  cost  of  medical  attendance,  in 
addition  to  one-half  of  the  average  weekly  wage  during  thirteen  weeks' 
time.  ^ 

SAXON  ECONOMY. 

The  saving  tendency  among  that  class  of  the  Saxon  people  who  can 
save  is  marked  and  worthy  of  praise,  but  this  class  does  not  include 
many  of  the  laboring  element  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  In  1850 
the  savings  banks  of  the  Kingdom  registered  one  bank  book  for  every 
twenty  persons  of  the  entire  population.  This  number  has  increased 
60  ]>er  cent,  up  to  the  present  time,  while  the  average  accounts  have 
risen  from  $35.46  to  $S8.53.  With  this  increment  is  also  to  be  noted 
an  increase  in  the  use  of  fresh  meats,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
paupers,  which  is  now  recorded  bs  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. 

SAXON  MORALITY. 

Of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  one  cannot  speak  in  such  praise- 
worthy terms,  because  recently  published  and  authenticated  statistics 
prove  that  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  punished  last  year 
by  the  criminal  courts  of  the  Kingdom,  while  the  average  throughout 
the  German  Empire  was  only  6^  per  cent.  Out  of  every  336  criminals 
100  were  females  and  44  were  children.  This  result  is  surprising  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  Saxony  in  the  matter  of  culture  and  intelligence 
stands  unquestionably  pre-eminent  among  the  Governments  which  con- 
stitute the  Germanic  Empire. 

GENERAL  RATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  following  tables  of  statistics  concerning  the  wages  and  work 
hours  of  this  industrious  and  enterprising  people  have  been  prepared 
with  care.    In  Leipsic  there  are  11,600  males  and  5,400  females  em- 
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ployed  in  the  mauufucturing  industries  alone,  and  from  among  these 
many  of  the  following  facts  have  been  gleaned: 

GENERAL    TRADES. 
The  wages  received  hy  general  trades  in  Leipsic. 


OcoupatioQfl. 


Highest.    Averaire. 


Brewera  (with  hoard  and  lodging  included) per  nionth . 

Bn'werH  (withont  board  and  hKlgin<;)  do. .. 

(Work  hoar8  uncertain.) 

ButcUeri*  (iuclndini:  board  and  Indfrins)  ...per  week. 

Bakers  (boaid  and  lodginjc  includi'd) ;  work  hoars  uncertain)  — do. . . 

BrasH-founderH  (11  hours  per  day) do... 

Brickla.v«»rH  (11  hours  per  day).! per  hour, 

(They  are  now  on  a  Htriko.* deniandinff  an  Increase  per  hour  of  three 
fourths  ofla  cent,  and  decrease  of  time  1  hour  per  day.) 

Blacksmiths  (11  hours  per  da.\ ) per  week . 

Carpenters  (!1  hours  piT  day)  per  hour 

Coopers   (11  hours  p<*rday) per  week 

Cabinet-makers  ( 1 1  honrs  per  day)  , . .  .do . . . 

Dyers  (11  hours  per  day)  '. do... 

Distillers  (if  nnuiarrieil,  board  and  lodging  included) do... 

Gardeners  (12  honts  per  day,  summer  season) do . . . 

Gas-titters  (I  I  hours  per  day ) per  w»*ek . 

Gas-fit ter'M  a-Htiisrants  (11  hours  per  day) do... 

Ga»-titt«'i  s  (job  work)  (11  hours  per  day.) 4 do. . . 

Glaziers  ( 1 1  hours  per  day)   do . . . 

Eo<l-cai  riors  ( 1 1  hours  per  day) do  . . 

Masons  (11  hours  per  day) do. .. 

Tenders  (U  hours  per  day) do  , . 

Plumbers »   .     per  hour. 

Potters  (11  hours  pr«r  day) per  week. 

Painters  (11  hourn  per  day) do  .. 

Koot'ersand  whiters per  hour. 

Saddlers  (11  liours  per  dav) pur  week. 

Tinsmiths  (11  hours  per  da^) do. .. 

(In. job  work,  the  tiUHmitii  makes  about  $G.18  a  week.) 
Tailors  (work  houia  unn-rtaiu)   I)er  week. 

(Much  of  the  tailoring  is  done  by  piece-work  ) 

Telegraph  operators  ( 1 1  hours  per  day) do  . . 

Locomotive-driverH  (hours  uncertain) per  month 

Firemen  (time  uncertain) , do  .. 

Cleaners  (houi-s  unceitaiu) per  week . 

TKAMWAT8. 

Drivers  (14  hours  per  da}-)  per  nionth 

Conductors  (14  hours  per  day) ilo. . 

Engravers  (9  to  10  hours  put- day) per  week.. 

Lithographers  (0  hours  per  day)   : do 

(Leipsic  is  famous  lor  its  lithographic  art  work.) 


4  30 
49  98 
24  99 

4  2S 


14  28 

16  66 

4  96 

7  14 


FACTORY   WAGES. 
Wages  received  per  week  hy  factor ij  handn  in  the  consular  district  of  Leipsic. 


Occupations. 


"Weavers : 

Men \ 

Women 1 

Overseer 

WorMied-yain  mills : 

Men ' 

Women I 

Dye  hoiiseH : 

Journeymen 

Female  hands   ^ 

A  pprenl  ices , 

Finishing  works :  1 

Fininhers  

As.Hifltauts j 

Appren  tices ' 


Lowe-st.    Highest.    Average. 


$2  HR 
1  f?8 
4  ^ii 


2 
1 


8fi 
G8 


2  53 
1  08 
1  50 

4  80 

1  56 


$4  32  , 

3  60 
7  20 

4  32 

3  28 ; 

2  88  ' 
1  92 
1  80  • 

7  20 
4  (>8 
1  80 


$3  60 
2  38 
6  00 


3 
1 


30 
86 


o  7 


1 

1 

6 
3 
1 


76 
80 
68 

00 
60 
68 


Hours  of 

labor 
per  day. 


11 

11 
U 

It 

11 

11 
11 
10 

n 
n 
10 
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Wages  receivtd  per  week  hy  factory  handu,  *fo. — Con  tinned. 


OccnpatloDS. 


LowMt.  !  Highest.  AxemRe. 


AoonrdeoD  factor  ieii: 

Jouroeymen 

Joineni 

Tauftrs  

Appr«otic«« 

Childnu 

Carpft  r'liL'toi-itfs : 

Men 

Women 

Iron  foui>«lii««: 

Jonmoymeo 

TumeTT* 

Fi»iiD(l<*r8 

TsnneneR : 

•l«ninn»5'nien 

TRDOors 

BrewerWn: 

Joiirneyroen 

Brewi-rn 

Cbioawmct  fActorles: 

Joiirnoxtnco 

PaioterH 

FeniMle  hunds 

Horfe-bair  Kpinning  factoriea: 

Joiii-ii(>vnu'U 

SpiiiDcrn 

Komab*  liHnda 

tJIore  fjicUiriv^ : 

Tannors 

DveM 

Oliivcrs 

S4*aniNt  roHsea 

Tolmcin  niilU: 

Joii  i-iH'vnieo 

Twintf  r« 

Kcniiilri  handa 

ChiUiivn 

Appi  riUicrs 

Floor  niillH: 

.toiinioymcB 

Mitlor 

flat  factory : 

Joiirn**ym«n 

FnrritT : 

Joiimeymeii ; 


$2  76 

3  36 

4  80  , 
96 
36 

2  88  , 
1  48 


»  60  i 
8  60  ■ 


3  60 

2  88 

4  32 

2  64 
4  32 

1  44 

2  64 

:i  00 

1  08  , 

3  60  I 

2  40 
2  88 

48 


3  84 
1  50 


2  76 

3  60 

3  54 

4  26 


|3  12 

4  32 

7  20 

2  10 

60 

n  84 
1  02 


4  32 
4  32 


4  32 

3  60 

5  76 

2  88 
5  76 

1  80 

2  88 

4  32 

1  92 

4  32 

3  36 

4  80 

2  40 


4  80 
1  80 


1  08 

3  00 

4  32 

9  28 

5  70 


3  36 
1.60 

1  68 
3  84 
3  84 

3  36 

3  84 

3  36 

4  80 

2  76 
4  80 

1  68 

2  76 

3  84 
1  80 


84 

88 
60 
80 

88 
32 
68 
42 
96 


2  98 

3  84 

6  27 

4  98 


$2  88 

3  f>0 

5  76 

1  44 

48 

Honra  of 

labor 
per  day. 


PRINTERS  AND  PRINTING- OFFICES. 


Printing-office  wage$  in  Leip$ic, 


Occupations. 


Apprenticoa  aerre  four  and  a  half  yoara.    The  flnit  year  they  receive 
p«*r  we<*k.  71  ronta;  the  atHrond  year,  95ccuta;  th«  third  >far,  $1.10; 

and  thi»  fourth  \  car.  $1.42 '  per  w«»ck . . 

CoDipiHitors  lecrive  from  $o.ll  to  $7.14,  according  to  the  work  that  ia 

done piT  wi-ek . . 

(Compoftitnra  employed  in  '*  aetlin^  "  difficult  worka,  anch  a**  Hehrew 
and  Sanscrit,  receive  higher  wajsea.  The  amount  depcuda  upon 
armiij;eiuent«  niado  with  the  pu blither.) 

Presanien per  week.. 

Proiif-reaflera    do... 

(Special  protif-readera.  en2.i8e<I  on  ditficiilt  worka,  receive  higher 
wagea.    Tho  amount  dependa  upon  the  matter  read.) 

ComnoHitora  (iniiHlc  notes)   per  week.. 

Muaic^note  engravers  (on  sine  plates) do 

Prea<4men : 

Hand  proas do 

St4'ain  pitsaa do.... 

Book-ldudt-ra: 

Common  workmen do  .. 

Giltera  (work  hours,  eleven  per  diem) 


Lowest.    Ilighcst.  •  Average^ 

I  I 


$0  71 
5  11 


5  II 
5  95 


$1  42 
7  14 


7  14 

8  56 


3  57 
595 


4  76 
8  33 


$1  07 
6  1» 


6  13 

7  2* 


6  18 
5  22 

3  80 
5  23 

4  1» 
69« 
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ffa^tt  rtteirtd  im  m  typefommdry  im  Leipne, 


Occnpfttiom.  Jjomta^    Hi^best. '  AT«r*g«. 


Ifc '=jkrT»  riobo^T^  wrAarl pervMk..         f3  95          f7  14  .  fS  4S 

^^***''^    '     t'Cr*prrojk^.   <Jo  ...            4  76             7  14  i  i  «) 

Fir  'h^T*  ,1    b*>-.r>  per  dATi  <Jo 5  96             Ji  53  7  c^ 

K  .    :i^-*.  £;♦>  ■  :•   -••sir*  prr  d."* ^ 129             j  iq  2  «•** 

Br^Ak^r*,  ci'l*    :•  b.-«rs»  y*r  d*>> do  ...               71             1  if  9^ 

S«  •:*■•>  ctU  •:.' b*<«*r»  ptr  dk\   .' ..do 142            1  9ii  i  ei 

Afp'rttc*-*: 

lir^:  ;»<»  r^ars perverk.. 1  C7 

La^  tv.' of  Tbe  t<>«r  T^an  appr^cticrfthip do... „l  1  42 

E-r^Ttm  tiv  h<urs  f^TCAA  • 60 n.  14  1^ 

T.UcT*  pt*  m*iii^  Ldv  M.  =  \ll  ceaut  ar^-m^ ^ IIIIII*  "11111111!  8  3 


AGEICrLTURXL  WAGES. 


lDclad:Af  Wi*rd  and  lodjriajC-  IWiUmniX 

HOrSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Hontttk€»ld  waprf  im  Leipine^ 


OccujfXicaA. 


fetvatx  Bor 


Trmiif  corik.^ fter  acs 

S*-rii»i-j*  ......................... ....... .........  ^o  .. 

>r.-^«    ..     00  .. 

VfT-nn'^*-*   -per  ni-^iib 

>1a3  !«rr\ »  nt* d'»  .. 

Co^^.m*!.* _ Qc  .. 

Mkle  cnoV*    ]*ern>r«rt)i 

IfTIW.'*    ft*   \*      00     ., 

I    '.»'!    S  lll.J^id* ^*  -llrrk 

'^i-t^j-* ftr  ]Bxa.;h. 


Tbe  fkrm  KABATM- «r  iife>l»<Nct«r* per  SKErm..     r^  If       |S3S  00  $165  (3 

Fo-^-s.*!.  of  u*i>t*d  «iA*>c«* do...         M  2S           7140  66  ■^ 

T%»I.-  LafiV ^ ^_  ^2  i^ 

Pr-.t..  .ruf'  fiMnaVi*  HM-raut* £0 ...... ..II.. III!  42^ 

CorriL  "H  fesiiij*  frrTTMii* do "  2^  "16 

Gi::  .r  b.  y  ftrrrAaf !  o?  Ill TM    """uSS  10  71 

{It^  t««!rm4«c  wrr&r  t«  »"]  f  xp««t  aad  a^vars  rtc«iT«  Cbnstata«pf«*> 
^Et*  frvnB  :t^ir  ea  j»)o}ieri.j 
I^anri:  Lar-vt^;  tune: 

Milf  ijiBO«*  perdaT..               49                71  CO 

Trxii»>  t  apdia* ..    ..     . A**...               90                 4S  42 

Cltn  vorkiBj;  aoort  are  frua  ftanriae  t»  »cn9et.> 


#47  «. 

ta.'i  2D 

fr.  40 

21  42 

i5  TO 

^   56 

14  2? 

2^  56 

21  42 

7  14 

9   S2 

g  «*S 

7  14 

14  2^  , 

10  47 

14  2fr 

2S  t^ 

Id  30 

42  M 

Tl  00  ' 

S4  41 

7  frf' 

14  2e^ 

10  &:» 

».> 

1  42  , 

1  li 

23t 

7  14  ; 

4  S4 

« 

1 

*Iiicljdi&|:  board  asd  loi^ixg.  Ilnclodinj;  IvMrd,  lodps^.  aad  a  »ew 
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FOOD  PRICES. 

TabU  ihowing  the  pre$ent  marktt  prices  of  tome  of  the  nece$$4trie8  of  Hfe  in  the  coneular 

diMtrici  of  Leipeio. 


Artidea. 


Bread : 

Wkfto per  pound.. 

Black  do... 

Beef: 

Steaks do — 

Roaat do... 

Common do... 

Chickeoa each.. 

Mutton per  pound.. 

Pork do... 

Veal do  .. 

£;!;!8 per  dozen. 

Butter per  pound. 

Cheese,  Swiss do... 

Coffee do... 

Tea de... 

Sujiar  do — 

Potatoes per  100  pounds. . 

Cabha{;es.  2 pieces.. 

Flour      per  pound., 

Petroleum per  liter.. 

MUk r:..do... 


Lowest.  .Highest. 


10  17 


$0  24 


88 


60 


14 
26 
24 
86 
06 


Oil 


17 
38 
28 
48 
1  20 


05 


Average. 


$0  OS 
024 

^* 
17 

14 

48 

14 

14 

18 

32 
26 
42 
1  08 
11 
72 


04) 

06 
06 


JAMES  T.  DU  B0I8, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Leipsic,  April  26,  1884. 


LUBSCK 


RBPOBT  Br  C0N8VLAB  AOBNT  METER. 


GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wagee  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Lubeek, 


Occupations. 


DtnLDIKG  TILA.DIS. 


BricklsTors 

Hoa-carriers 
HasouA 

Ti*nder8 

Plssterers    

Tenders 

Slalen 

Roofnrs 

Tenders 

Plnmbt^n 

AMistants . . . 

Carp<^nters 

Gas-fitters 


Average 
wages. 


OTBXB  TRADR8. 


Bakers 

Blaoksmitha.... 

Strikers  .... 

Bookbinders  — 

Brick -makers . . . 

Brewers 

Botchers    

Brsss  founders  . 
Cabinet-makers . 
C<mfectionera . . . 


$i  26 

8  50 


26 
50' 
26 
8  50 
3  05 
00 
60 
00 
62 
26 
30 


4 
3 

4 


4 
3 
3 
2 

4 
4 


4 
3 
2 


20 
91 

80 


8  95 
3  85 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


30 

Wf 

80 

30 

80 


Occupations. 


Othxr  tradbs— Continued. 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

Distillers 

Drivers 

Draymen  and  teamsters  . . . . . 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hattors 

UorKe-sboers 

Jewelers 

Laboren,  porters,  &e 

Lithogranhers 

MillwrighU 

Printers 

Tf achers,  public  schools 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers 

St4*vedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 


I 


Average 


$4  30 

4  80 

490* 

4  50 

4  00 

8  86 

3  90 

8  06 

4  60 

4  30 

4  SO 

4  20 

3  05 

5  20 

8  90 

490 

4  20 

5  20 

9  04 

4  40 

440 

5  00 

4  70 

6  00 

5  15 
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FACTORIES  AND  HILLS. 
Waget  paid  per  week  of  sixty-fix  hour$  infacforifi  and  milh  in  Luhecky  Germany, 


OocnpaiioDft. 


AdnltA  (nialefi),  oomnaoii  hands  ... 
Adnltn  (temaU'ii).  common  bands. 
Childron  (from  14  to  10  >ears) 


Arerage.'i 


Occnpations. 


$3  96  II  Foreman 
2  00  1    Manacer. 
35  I    Clerks  .. 


Avertkgt. 


|6  50 

10  05 

4  20 


FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops y  and  iron-trorks-  in 

Lubecky  Germany, 


Occnpations. 


Lowest.  !  Hiishest. 


Mnnaf^er 

Clerks 

Fort'man 

Mechanics  (for  castin;{s) 

Laborers    

Apprentices 


I        $3  00 


Average. 


$20  00 
4  00 
7  15 
7  25 
3  57 
1  02 


RAILWAY  EMPL0Y:6S. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  raihray  employes  {thone  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemtn,  railroad  laborers,  cjic)  in  Lubeck,  Germany. 


Occupations. 


Arerace. 


I 


Station  master 

AH}.istants 

ClerkM 

Enjrine-d  rivers 
Firemen 


i;9  7,') 
29  75 
39  75 
29  75 


Occupations. 


Conductors 

HTukoMinen 

Foietnen 

('onMi)on  laborers 
Switch   tenders.- 


Average. 


$29  75 
21  90 
21  90 
15  95 
21  90 


SHIPYARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  tcek  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yardn  (distinguishing  beiiceen  iron  and  wood 

ship-building)  in  Lubrck,  Germany, 


Occupations. 


Iron-fibip  building 

Miina^or 

Fonman 

EnL'inetT 

Fireman    

HlackHniitliB  .. 
Ki  Vetera 


Average. 

$25  00 

7  00 

5  10 

3  00 

3  90 

7  50 

Occnpations. 


Iron  Rbip  building — Continued. 

Workmen 

Apprentices 

Wood-Hhip  luiilding: 

Foreman ^ 

Carpenters 

Laborers 


Average. 


$3  50 

98 

6  00 
4  26 
8  00 


SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {offictrs  and  men),  distinguishing  bettreen  ocean,  coast^  and 
river  narigation,  and  bettreen  sail  and  steam,  in  Lubcck,  Germany, 


Occupations. 


Steam  coast  navigation  : 

Ma.»«ter 

Mate 

Etmineer , 

Fin-men 

Saib.rs 

Steam  river  navigation: 
Master 


Average. 


Occupations. 


$28  ^ 
23  80 
3«  OH 
10  71 
10  72 

23  80 


Steam  river  navigation— Continued. 

Entrineer 

AHHi>«taut 

Sail  coant  navigation: 

M  atttcr 

'        Mate 

Sailor 

Boys 


Average. 


$27  00 
11  90 

19  04 

16  66 

10  72 

8  67 
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SHOP  AND  STORE  WAGES. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  seventy  hoHre  in  etoree,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  andjemales,  in 

Lubeckf  Germany, 


OccapAtiooft. 


ArerAge. 


Oocepfttions. 


Stores  wtaolMftle 

CMhUr 

Clerk 


Stores,  reUll: 

$5  00  Males 

6  85  Females.. 


A.rexugfi, 


$4  00 
8  15 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Luhsck,  Germany, 


Occopations. 

Average. 

1      $37  00 

I        17  UO 

j                   1 

Nurses 

Occupations. 

Ayerage. 

PriVAtfl  tutOFB     ..                        .......... 

$3  20 

8  60 

Ooremess . ... ...... 

Wet  nurses 
FootmeD... 

Cookh' 

•**•  ■""••".•••.••.•.••«•"•.. 

3  M 

Males 

Gartl«)OMr 

2  OS 

Femaltss 

'.'.V.'.l     "     2  60 

Coachmen  . 

8  20 

Hoaaemaids 

;         2  75 

X 

AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wajcspaid  per  day,  week^  month,  quarter,  half  year,  or  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  agri- 
cultural laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Lubeck,  Germany  {country  districts), 
without  board  and  lodging. 


Description  of  employment. 


Farm  laborers  : 

May  1  to  August  1 : 

Male 

Female  

August  1  to  September  1: 

Male 

Female 

September  1  to  November  1 : 

Male 

Female 

Novemi*er  1  to  May  1  : 

MaU     • 

Female 

With  board  and  lodging : 

Male poryear. 

Female do  - . .  • 

May  I  to  August  I     per  day.. 

AuKust  1  to  Septemlter  I do  ..  . 

September  1  to  Xovetuber  1 do  ...' 

November  1  lo  May  1 do... 

Inspector  on  a  farm : 

IVith  board  and  lodging per  year.. 

Honiteholil  m^rvants :  i 

TTith  bimrd  and  lodging : 

Male     do  ...' 

Female do 


Lowest. 


Highest.     Average. 


10  42.8 
28.0 

67.1 
85.7 

42.8 
28.6 

88.1 
21.4 

37  12.8 


43.0 
50.  B 
30.8 
88.8 


595  00 


83  80 
58  15 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  sUty-six  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  dty  of  Lubeck, 

Germany. 


Oooopationa. 


<?orporation  of  public  porters  or  carriers . 


Lowest.  ,  UigUest 
$400  $550 
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GONERNMENT  EMPLOYJ&S. 


Ifcujes  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Government  departments  and  officee — exduaive  of  trader 

men  and  laborere — in  Lubecky  Germany. 


Description  of  einployment. 


Lowest. 


Mayor  or  bnrcomaBter  of  the  city  of  Lubeck. 

Members  of  tlie  senate 

Secretary 

Chief  of  bureau  of  taxes,  duties,  &c 

Clerks 


Chief  of  police 

Secretary 

Police  commissioner 

Policemen 

Harbor-master,  lodging  inc1ude<l 

Harbor  police 

Commander  of  pilots,  lodging  included. 

Sea  pilots 

Kiver  pilots 


$385  10 


Highest. 


$750  00 


Average. 


$1,700  r<H 
1.5M  GO 
1,285  50 
1,200  00 


1,500  00 
1,071  00 
618  SO 
285  60' 
742  56 
285  60 
742  56 
39:2  70 
395  OO 


TRADES  IN  GOVERNIVIENT  EMPLOY. 


Wages  paid  by  the  week  of  sixty  houre  to  the  trades  and  laborere  in  Government  employ  in 

Lubeckf  Germany, 


Occupations. 


Carpenters.. 
Blacksmiths 
Lul>orers  — 


Average. 

$4» 
3  92 
3  80 

printers'  WAGES. 


Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-seven  hours  to  printers  (compositors,. 

pressmen^  proof-read erSj  j-c. )  in  Lubeck,  Germany. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  ;  Highest.  Average. 


Foremen 
PrioterH. 


Apprentices. 
Laborer 


$6  00 
5  20 

86 
3  60 


MAYENCE. 


REPORT  BY  C0M2[ERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Ill  reply  to  your  circular  instruction  of  the  loth  of  February  last, 
concerning  labor  in  Europe,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  make  a  report, 
which  is  herewith  inclosed. 

To  the  subject  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  attention 
ever  since  the  receipt  of  the  instruction,  and  have  put  inquiries  to  all 
sorts  of  men,  in  order  to  become  able  to  make  to  the  Department  as 
full  and  intelligent  a  report  in  the  matter  as  possible  ;  but  this  ques- 
tion of  hibor  and  of  the  relation  of  employers  to  employes,  and  of  the 
causes  which  affect  the  laboring  classes  for  good  or  evil  la  of  so  ex- 
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tensive  and  intricate  a  nature,  and  opinions  respecting  it  are  so  very 
divergent,  and  even  antagonistic,  that  the  further  one  penetrates  Into 
it  the  less  prepared  he  feels  to  make  accurate  statements  regarding  it; 
atleastsuch  is  my  experience.  Getting  information  also  is,  in  somecases, 
a  good  deal  like  pulling  teeth,  as  the  following  incident  will  show :  A  cer- 
tain manufacturer  of  jewelry,  who  employs  about  four  hundred  men  here 
and  in  Pforzheim,  a  short  distance  from  here,  and  in  Italy,  who  does 

business  under  the  name  of ,  and  who  is  an  exporter  of  filigree 

work  and  jewelry  to  the  United  States,  was  asked  by  me  to  state  the 
highest  and  lowest  rates  of  wages  which  goldsmiths,  &c.,  earn,  which 
he  emphatically  refused  to  do,  with  the  remark  that  I  should  say  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  that  on  account  of  its  high  protect- 
ive tariff,  which  depresses  business  here,  and  keeps  down  the  wages  of 
the  workingmen  of  Europe,  it  does  not  deserve  to  have  any  favors 
shown  it,  and  that,  as  for  himself,  he  would  not  render  it  any.  Others, 
again,  have  shown  me  much  courtesy. 

I  feel,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  subject,  that  I 
can  hardly  do  more  than  attempt  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  German  work- 
ingman,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  labors. 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  vicinity  to  clerks,  workingmen,  and 
laborers  run,  so  far  as  I  have  learned  them,  about  as  follows,  the  wages 
of  the  great  mass  of  workingmen  being  from  45  to  71  cents  per  day,  viz : 


Oocopations. 


B*ken(wlth  board) 

Barbers 

Basket-makera 

Baaket-makers  (with  board) , 

B«>er  brewers 

Billiards  and  tables,  makera  of  . . . 

Belt-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Bleacher  a 

Bleachers,  foremen 

Book-binders 

Book -binders,  women 

Book-keepi*rs 

Brass  founders  and  turners 

Brick  Is  jers  and  stone  masons 

Brick-la.veis  and  stone  masons, foremen 

Bnok-miikers 

Brush-makers  

Batchers  (with  board  and  lodging) . . . 

Caps  fur  bottlea,  aiakers  of 

Carpentera 

CarfNrnters.  foremen 

Cellarmen  in  wine  cellnrs 

Cellanu«n  in  wine  celLtrs,  auperinteu- 

dcnta 

Cement-makers 

Cement-makers  (piece-work) 

Chair-makers  (oane  seated) 

ChanipacDe  factory  workmen ..... 

Cheuiical  lAurkers 

Chemical  %<  orkers,  foremen , 

cigar-makers 

Cigar-makers,  women 

Clerks  in  stores : 

Malea 

Femalf  s 

Compositors 

Compoaiiots,  foremen 


$1  IB 
3  57 


I  2  85 
13  75 


2  85 


6  42 

5  70 


6  42 


3  57  [  4 


•  I 


I 


10  00 
4  28 
2  38 


Ooonpationa. 


Confectioners  (per  month  with  board) 
Colors,  makera  of: 

Mineral 

Tar  employed 

Aniline 

Aniline,  foremen 

Coopers  

Coppersmiths 

Coppersmiths,  foremen 

Carvers  in  wood 

Cotton  spinners 

Cotton  spinners,  women 

Distillers  (only  ordinary  establish- 
ments)   t 

Draymen  in  the  country  (per  day  for 

each  burse) 

Draymen  in  the  city 

Drivers  of  hacks  (depend  largely  on 

gratuities) 

D3'ers 

Dyers,  women 

Engravers 

£u\elope-roakers 

Ku velope-mMkem,  women 

Kiremen  in  factories 

Folders  of  leather 

Fresco  psintors 

Fiiniitnrc-makers : 

Iron 

Wood 

Gardeners 

Gasworks,  workmen  in  • 

Gilders 

Glass-blowers 2 

(tbiaiei-s 

Glove-iuakera : 

Piece-  work 

Women 


Wagea  per 
week. 


128  80 


4  28 


10  04 
2  14 


856 


4  28 
2  85 
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Occupations. 


Wasea  per 
week. 


09 

if 

e 
h4 


c 

i. 

n 


11 


Occapations. 


Gnldsmitha $3 

Hair-dri'iMaers 3 

Hair-droHHfra.  flneladicK* 

HarneaM-uiakera  and  aaddlera 3 

HatierM         '  2 

Huttora.  womea 2 

Horacahuera  . . . .  3 

Iron  an<}  at  eel  worka : 

BlHckamitha i  2 

Fouudera •  2 

Macliiuc  builders ■  2 

Jewf  lera '... 

Job  printera 4 

Job  priuu*ra,  foremen |  7 

Joinera 3 

Knittera  of  hoae  (women) 1 

I^aboiera  (common) ,  2 

Lead  ( workera  in) '  2 

Lime-biiruera ,  2 

Litho;!;rMpbera 3 

2 
3 
1 

5 
4 

4 


80 
57 


30 
90 
14 
33 

85 
14 
43 


$3  71 
,  7  14 
9  5U 
G  42 
5  71 
2  85 
4  70 


»•   ' 


Lockamitha 

liacciironi-makera    

Maccaruui  makers  (women)  . . . . 
Machine-ahupa : 

Boat  tuiuora  (piece-work). 

Bt'uoh  bauda 

Smitba 

Kiiprinc'cra 

Fireiiif  n 


28 
14 
57 
it 
14 
85 
SS 
57 
85 
57 
85 

00 
28 
28 


3 

8 
5 
4 

8 


75 
50 
71 
28 
5G 


11  42 
7  14 


25 

57 
85 
14 
9J 

26 


Day  laborora  and  helpers i  2 

Millera  (with  board) ■  1 

Millinera  i  1 

Idiiaical  iiiHtrumenta,  makera  of !  3 


Oil  doth  makera 

Packera 

Paiiitera  and  plaaterem* 

Paintera.  In-aco 

Paper-biin^era  and  npbolaterers* 

Paper,  mukei-a  of 

Paper,  makera  of  (women) 

Paateboard,  makera  of |  2 

Paveia '4 

Photo^raphera    '  5 

Plasiterera  and  paint«*i-a 3 

Plumbera  and  Kaa-tittera 4 

Plubb-uiakera 2 

Pluah  uwikera  (women) ,  1 

Potteia '  3 

Preaauifii  (printiu^-oflicea) |  4 

Pamp-uiakcra i  2 

Boofcra 3 

Bope-niaki;r8 '  3 

Sack-maki'ra    ^ 2 

Baddlera  m  nd  hameaa-makers |  3 

beamatroaaea  (with  board) 1 


14 
50 
50 
57 
38 
57 
57 
14 
28 
14 
85 
00 
28 
71 
57 
28 
48 
42 
57 
00 
50 
57 
33 
bo 
30 
42 


7  14 

6  42 

7  14 
5  00 
3  57 
2  85 
2  25 


4 

o 
4 


5 
5 

8 
7 


28 
71 
28 
00 
00 
5«  , 

I* 
5  42  I 

!  2  85 

I  2  50  I 
'  5  00  , 

II  42  I 

5  00  ; 

:  5  71 

3  28  ' 

1  71 

!  6  42 

t  7  14 

i  3  20 

5  71 

,  4  76 
,  4  DO 

6  42  I 
8  50 


Sculptors 

Servanta,  doracatio: 

Male  (with  board) 

Frmale  (with  boaid) 
ServautH  in  hotels  (chamb*f4tnaida).. 
Shoti  fuctiirlea: 

Laatf  ra 

Machiuiata 

Cuttera 

Sewing  girla 

SboemakiMD  

Sboomnkoiiii,  foremen 
Shoemakers,  sewing  girls 

Slatera  

Soapmakera 

Stiapmakurs,  overseers 

Sort4ii  s 

Sorters,  women  . 
Spinnfra  of  cotton 
Spinm^ra  of  cotton,  women 
Spinners  of  hora«'-hair 
Spiiinera  of  horae-hair,  women 
Spiunera  of  wool 
Spinuera  of  artificial  wool 
Stevedores  (mainly  piece-work)  per 

day      

Stone-masons  and  bricklayers. 
Stouc-maaona  and  bricklayers,  fore- 
men   

Stoue-qufirrymon 

Stoves  ( Faycuce)  makers  of 

Sugar-inakera 

Siiuar-mukera,  women 

Tuilora : 

Tannera : 

City     

Country 

Tanncra  of  uiorocco 

Tannera  of  cbamoia  skin  (country) . 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinners   

Trunk -makers 
Turuera : 

Wood 

Woml  (with  board) 
Umbi-ella-makers 

Varniahors 

Varnish- makiM-8 

Wagttn  and  carriage  bnilders 
Waiters  (usually  about  $7  per  month) 

Watchmakers  

WcMjI-apinucra  , 

Wool  (artificial),  makera  of 

Wool  (artificial),  makers  of,  women. 


4  28 

3  57 

3  57 

85 

4  28 

1  42 

2  43 

1  71 

*  These  two  are  combined  here. 

The  above  are  the  lowest  and  highest  wages  generally  paid  about  here, 
not  the  absolutely  lowest  nor  the  absolutely  highest,  for  the  first  would 
require  to  be  reekoued  from  zero  as  a  basis,  while  the  second  are  often- 
times given  from  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  employer  because  of  long 
service,  &c.  ^ 

AVERAGE  WAGES  IN  MAYENCB. 

I  have  not  made  a  column  of  averages,  because  I  could  not  very  well 
do  so  without  knowing  the  exact  number  of  men  employed  in  any  given 
case  and  the  precise  wages  paid  to  each  individual,  which  detailed  in- 
formation employees  are  usually  not  willing  to  communicate.  It  can  be 
safely  said,  however,  that  common  day  laborers  receive  on  an  average 
43  cents  a  day,  and  mechanics  and  skilled  workiugmen  70^  that  is  $2.50 
per  week  in  the  one  case  and  $4.25  in  the  other.    In  the  country,  of  course, 
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wages  are  entirely  different,  tbe  item  of  board  or  no  board  and  tbe  de- 
gree of  remoteness  of  a  place  from  cities  or  lines  of  travel  making  it 
difficult  to  fix  them  with  accuracy. 

Tbe  wages  earned  are,  as  a  rule,  according  to  American  ide^s,  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  barely  suffice  to  keep  tbe  recipients  on  their  feet.  What 
tbe  mechanics  and  laborers  make  it  is  customary  to  pay  to  them  weekly, 
but  certain  manufacturing  establishments,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  strikes  or  serious  misbehavior  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  their 
employes,  are  given  to  keeping  their  men  about  one  week  in  arrears. 

HOUSE  INDUSTRY  OF  HESSE. 

In  tbe  mountainous  parts  of  Hesse  tbe  people  are  engaged  at  what  is 
called  house-industry;  that  is,  in  making  articles  at  home,  such  as  nails 
for  shoes  and  locks,  &c.,  safety  needles,  hairpins,  and  other  things  out 
of  wire,  filet-work,  wooden-ware  and  toys,  and  many  other  objects.  In 
the  labor  tbe  whole  family  generally  participates,  and  manages  thereby 
to  eke  out  unitedly  only  a  bare  subsistence,  as  several  examples  will 
show.  Nailsmiths  get  from  10  to  12  cents  for  each  1,000  nails  turned  off. 
Working  from  5  in  tbe  morning  to  8  at  night,  witb  a  wife  and  children 
to  assist  bira  a  little,  a  man  can  make  two  or  three  thousand  nails  per 
day^  for  which  20  to  28  cents  will  be  received.  For  large  needles  2  to  2} 
cents  each  is  paid.  Laboring  thirteen  hours  a  day  a  man  can  hardly 
earn  more  than  28  cents  a  day.  At  filet- work  a  practiced  woman,  work- 
ing thirteen  hours  a  day,  can  seldom  make  more  than  15  cents  a  day. 
Just  think  of  it  I  But  little  more  than  1  cent  an  hour.  Sewing  enameled 
pearls  on  lace  is  mostly  done  by  girls,  who  receive  for  each  one  hundred 
pearls,  sewed  on — it  being  even  more  under  certain  circumstances — 1 
cent.  Practiced  women,  working  fourteen  hours  a  day,  can  earn  at  this 
handicraft  15  cents.  Of  wooden  spoons  a  good  workman  will  turn  off 
in  a  day,  working  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours,  five  dozen,  for  whicb 
he  is  paid  4^  a  dozen,  without  wood,  which  he  has  to  furnish  himself. 
His  income,  therefore,  from  such  a  source  will  amount  to  only  about  16^ 
cents  a  day;  but  when  wife  and  children  are  at  band  to  assist  it  can  be 
brought  up  to  23  or  28  cents.  The  lowest  wages  of  a  weaver  in  these 
same  districts  who  weaves  ordinary  articles,  such  as  rough  towels,  &c.y 
are  11^  cents  per  day;  tbe  highest  47  cents,  which  is  paid  for  fine  work. 

FARM  WAOES. 

Of  farm  bands  there  are  different  kinds.  Those  who  are  engaged  at 
the  most  menial  kind  of  work,  attending  to  horses,  &c.,  receive  from  $45 
to  $70  per  year,  with  board  and  lodging,  whicb  latter  means  living  in 
tbe  stables,  among  tbe  cows  and  horses.  The  permanent  day  laborer  is 
paid  27  cents  a  day,  and  is  granted  about  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  land 
to  plant  witb  potatoes,  &c.,forbisown  use,  and,  when  be  has  tbe  necessary 
implements,  is  loaned  horses  with  whicb  to  plow,  &c.;  and,  moreover,  is 
sometimes  given  piece-work  to  do,  at  whicb  as  much  as  70  cents  per  day 
can  be  earned.  The  man  who  is  only  temporarily  employed  gets  iS  cents 
a  day,  but  in  harvesting  seasons  50  and  even  75  cents  are  paid.  Women 
do  only  the  lighter  kinds  of  farm  work,  and  are  commonly  paid  23  cents 
a  day,  without  board.  Good  gardeners  are  worth  45  to  58  cents  a  day. 
In  the  vineyards  good  wages  are  paid,  especially  when  tbe  grapes  are 
picked.    In  remote  parts,  of  course,  wages  are  even  less  than  bere  stated. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Book-keepers  and  correspondents  are  usually  paid  about  $500  a  year, 
and  are  expected,  in  tbe  most  of  cases,  to  be  conversant  witb  Englisb 
or  French,  or  both.    G^od  salesmen  in  stores  are  paid  about  $300  a 
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year,  but  there  is  a  vast  arm}*  of  others  whose  compeusation  is  a  de- 
scending scale,  limited  only  by  0.  Very  fine  salesmen  are  paid  as  high 
as  $600  per  year,  but  this  is  an  exceptionally  good  salary. 

RAILROAD  EMPLOYES.      • 

How  railroad  employes  are  compensated  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table  of  wages  of  the  Hessische  Ludwigs  Railroad,  which  is  the 
only  line  passing  through  Mayence,  and  one  of  the  very  few  railroads 
in  Germany  still  in  private  hands,  viz,  per  annum  : 


OooupAtlona. 


Depot  superiutendenU 

StatloD-mantera : 

Fir«t  clasA 

Second  cUm 

Third  class 

Controllers : 

First  clftM. 

Second  class 

Roadmasters 

Freight  superintendents 

Car-iiiapectors 

EnKiuetirs : 

Extra  class   

First  class  

Second  cIhhs 

Loading-masters  (freight) 

Clerks 

Train  superintendents 

Train  conductors:* 

First  cliiAM 

Se<'ond  class 

Car  rejjiHtern 

Rollinti-frfijiht  receivers 

Frei^ht-im'H«rngers 

Bagira^eiuaMterH 

Coupling  maMtt'ra 

Staltou  nMHiNtantM  

Kuiiiru'er  apprt^ntices 

Fii«Mi It'll : 

Fi rut  cl«.<*»  

SlMOlul  tlflHS 

Car  alti'iiiiiiiiU: 

First  cLi-^s 

Second  (lass 

Tlind  clartrt 

ConductorH  (tickctcollectors) 

FiiMt  ( la.HH 

Srctind  (-hui8 

Till  III  ( la<is 

Brftk»»Minen  : 

First  clans 

Second  clatiH 

Third  t'lasrt 

Freight  men 

F<»i«iiieii,  three  chuMCS 

Ot!ice  Krrvaiits 

Switchmen  : 

Firrit  cluMS 

Second  claHs 

Third  clftft.s 

Directors  of  stopping-places.. 

Bridge  hu perintoudunts 

Harbor  lUJiHters 

Porters  or  Htation  hands  : 

Firnt  claws 

Second  class 

Watchmen  (at  crossings): 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  cLiMs 

Clerks  (per  day) 

Couplera  (per  day)... 


Salary. 


Deductiona. 


t    For 


Lowest  :  Higheat.   dweU-   *JjJ^ 


ing. 


$570  00 

357  00 
285  00 
238  00 

500  00 
333  00 
333  00 


214  00 
226  00 
214  00 


166  00 


52 
53 


9714  00 

428  00 
357  00 
285  00 

505  00 
500  00 
476  00 
428  00 
333  00 

333  00 
285  00 
250  00 
285  00 
285  00 
285  00 

262  00  ! 
238  00 
250  00 
238  00 
238  00 
226  00 
226  00 
226  00 
226  00 

190  00  , 
166  00  I 

190  00 
166  00 
154  00  , 

214  00 

190  UO 
16G  00 

190  00 
166  00 

142  00 
226  00 
166  00 
190  00 

178  00 
166  00 

143  00 
166  00 
166  00 
166  00 

106  00 
154  00 

154  00 

142  00 

135  00 

59 

67 


Ferct. 

10 

6 
8 
8 


( 


10 
10 

10 
10 
10 


$15  00 

10  20 
10  30 
10  20 


W  *     s  ■  ■  ■ 

10  20 

0  00 

12  01 

4  09 
4  OS 
4  05 

13  SO 

13  50 

5  71 

8  10 

8  56 
6  93 

10  20 
4  05 

4  05 
4  05 

12  S3 
12  63 
12  63 

12  03 
12  S3 
12  63 

9  75 
9  75 
9  75 

12  63 

10 
......I 

8*10 

6  50 
6  50 
«  50 
B  50 

8  50 
10  20 

8  00 

8  00 

6  50 
6  50 
«  50 

4  88 
4  88 


•  Not  ticket  coUectora. 
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CORPORATION  WAGES. 


What  salaries  tho  city  of  Mayence  pays  to  its  mayor,  offloialSy  teach 
ers,  aud  employes  per  annum  are  set  forth  in  the  subjoined  table,  viz : 


OoeopAtloiu. 


Salary. 


lUyor $2,142  00 

Two  MsisUnfs,  each 1  1,428  00 


Oaoaral  •eoretary 

Baidatrar  and  aaaUtant  to  saoreteiy 

TrHMorer 

Book'keeper  in  treatnrer's  offloe. . .. 

Collector  of  taxes 

Bareao  of  poblie  works : 

Chief  engineer 

Director  

Xnirioeere 

Aaaistant 


952  00 
671  20 
761 
571 
701 


60 
20 
60 


\ 


862  80 
714  00 


Ocenpations. 


Barean  of  public  works— Continued. 

A^istant  engineer  

Geometrician   

Police  Department: 

Counselor 

Comminsloner 

Do 

Inspector 

Librarian 

CnstoBu  controller 


Salary. 


$571  20 
571  at 

880  60 
714  06 
618  86 
571  96 
662  06 
571  26 


To  all  of  the  aforesaid,  excepting  the  mayor  and  his  two  assistants, 
an  increase  of  $47.60  in  salary  is  made  at  the  completion  of  the  tenth, 
fifteenth,  and  twentieth  years  of  service,  thus  the  general  secretary 
during  the  first  ten  y^ars  of  service  gets  $952  per  annum,  from  the  tenth 
to  the  fifteenth,  $999.60 ;  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
service,  $1,047.20;  and  after  twenty  years,  $1,094.80. 


Oceopation. 


During  flrst 
I  ten  yean 
I  of  swriosw 


Miseellaneous : 

Calculator,  barbor  collector,  and  barbor  master,  each , 

Clerk  of  flrst  class  in  treasurer's  ofllce 

Secretary  in  library,  police  secretary,  clerks  of  flrst  and  second  classes,  city  gardener, 
each 

Clerks  of  third  and  fourth  classes,  clerk  of  second  class  in  treasurer's  office,  police 
clerk  of  flrst  class,  superintendent  of  warehouse,  customs  receiver  of  flrst  class, 
dirvctor  of  cattle-vard,  building  inspector,  each 

Inspector  of  river  snore,  chief  superintendent  of  customs,  each 

Cl**rk8  of  flt'th  and  sixth  claHAex,  clerk  of  third  class  in  treasurer's  office,  weigher  of 
flrst  class,  cuHtoms  receiver  of  second  class,  chief  sergeant  of  police,  officer  incharge 
of  police  precinct,  road  inspector,  each 


$Sa66 
476  66 

S86  66 


880  86 
380  80 


842  71 


These,  also,  just  mentioned,  receive  an  advance  of  $47.60  in  salary  at 
the  expinitiou  of  the  tenth,  fifteenth,  aud  twentieth  years  of  service,  but 
there  are  other,  still  inferior,  employes  whose  adtlitional  compensation 
at  the  end  of  each  of  these  periods  amounts  to  only  $23.80,  viz : 


Ooonpations. 


Clerks  of  seventh  and  eichth  classes,  customs  receiver  of  third  class,  weigher  of  second 
class,  each 

Clerks  of  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  classes,  harbor  examiner,  messenger  to  treasurer's 
office,  customs  receiver  of  fourth  class,  police  clerks  of  second  and  third  classes,  super- 
intendent of  cenieterr,  each 

Inspector  of  mati^rials  for  streets,  policemen,  customs  and  barbor  inspectors,  watchmen  at 
warehouse,  each    

Messenjcers  of  flrst,  second,  and  third  classes,  messenger  to  library,  messenger  to  bureau 
of  public  works,  each 

County  policemen,  harbor  workmen,  each  


;Duringflnt 
'  ten  years. 


The  polloe  receive  a  slight  extra  aUowanoe  for  oloth  Ing. 


$818  68 


17188 

847  68 
847  68 
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SCHOOL  teachers'  WAGES. 

School  superintendeDts  and  teachers  are  classified  and  paid  as  fol- 
lows: 


TeiDporary  tearhers: 

Previoua  to  final  ex Ainination  .... 

SubneqiicDt  thiTt'to   

After  ihrt'c  years  of  {;ood  Bervicc. 
Allowance  foi  reut : 

UDmanied 

Married 

TMchf  rs : 

During  flrat  ten  years  of  aervlce. . 

After  first  ten  >  ears  of  service 

Atter  fifteen  years  of  service 

A  fter  twenty  vears  of  service 

After  twentv-6ve  years  ^f  service 
Allowance  I'or  rent: 

Unmarried  teachers 

Married  teachers 


Salary. 


$166  60 
190  40 
214  20 

47  60 
83  30 

809  40 
368  90 
428  40 
487  90 
547  40 

59  50 
119  00 


Salary. 


Terapomry  female  teachers : 

rrevions  to  linal  examination 

Subsequent  thereto 

After  three  years  of  good  service. . 

\         Allowance  for  rent \ 

•  Female  teachers : 

During  first  ten  years  of  service. . . 

I  After  firMt  ten  years  of  service 

I         After  fifteen  y«*ftrs  of  service 

A  fter  twenty  years  of  service i 

Atter  twenU--nve  yean  of  serviee. 

Allowance  for  rent 


$ie6  6t 

190  40 

214  20 

47  60 

285  60 

309  40 

333  20 

345  10 

337  OO 

5»6« 

The  city  has  a  number  of  dwelling-places  for  teachers,  consisting  of 
four  or  five  rooms  with  a  kitchen,  which  are  granted  to  teachers  in  liea 
of  the  allowance  for  reut,  so  far  as  they  will  go,  and  length  of  service 
determines  the  disposition  of  them. 

Officials  and  teachers  are  wretchedly  compensated,  I  think. 


COST   OP  LIVING. 

Taken  as  a  class,  the  workingmen  of  Germany,  where  married,  live 
in  so  very  ordinary  a  manner  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  live ;  they 
simply  exist.  They  have  to  pay  a  slight  rent,  purchase  a  very  few  plain 
garments,  and  subsist,  in  the  main,  upon  potatoes,  rye-bread,  common 
sausage,  beer,  and  very  inferior  coft'ee.  In  this  city  and  vicinity,  beef, 
it  appears,  is  partaken  of  every  day  by  nearly  all,  but,  of  course,  the 
workingmen  can  afford  to  ])urchase  the  poorest  pieces  of  flesh  only. 
When  vegetables  are  very  cheap  they  are  able  to  enjoy  them  also,  to  a 
slight  extent. 

The  most  common  necessaries  of  life  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
market  are  quoted  at  the  following  prices  in  the  last  published  ofiScial 
report  of  the  Government  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  which  was  for  the  month 
of  June,  the  quotations  being  those  of  March  last,  viz : 


Articles. 


Wheat  floor per  pound. 

Rye  tiour  do... 

Rye  breml...v 

Butter per  pound. 

Beef do... 

V»'al     . .  -• do . . . 

Mutton  do... 

Pork do... 

Potatoes per  100  pounds . 

Peas 

Beans. 


Milk* per  liter 

Egjfs per  dozen. 

Cotlee,  roasted  in  the  hean per  pound. 

Petroleum per  liter. 

Coal per  220  pounds . 


For  the 
Duchy. 


10  041 
3 
2| 

i*i 

12 

124 

12 

43A 

23 

22 

4 

321     ! 


3 
3 


For 
Mayoao 


$0  044 

3 
221 
151 
13] 
11 
15 

61A 
2  81 
2  83 

4* 

13 
30| 
5, 


^ 


*  According  to  tables  in  Morgan's  Tariff,  the  liter  equals  1^  qiurta. 
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A  workiugman,  wben  a  renident  of  the  town,  asually  has  two  or  three 
rooms,  very  ordinarily  furnished,  in  some  undesirable  street,  oftentimes 
in  the  third  or  fourth  floor  of  a  house,  for  which  he  pays  from  $23  to 
$59.60  per  annum,  generally  about  $45,  and  his  entire  expenses  will  run 
from  about  $150  to  $285,  which  latter  sum  exceedingly  few  make.  One 
workingman,  representing  the  very  iK)ore8t  class,  whom  I  questioned 
on  this  subject,  said  that  he  has  two  fourth-story  rooms,  for  which  he 
pays  $6.66  per  quarter,  that  is  $26.64  per  year.  In  this  house  I  have 
been,  a  dilapidated  structure,  in  a  narrow  street,  whose  stairway  is  so 
crooked  and  so  dark  that  a  stranger  ascends  it  with  difficulty.  He  has 
a  wufe  and  four  children,  and  in  these  two  rooms  they  all  dwell  together, 
eat  and  sleep.  He  earns  about  50  cents  a  day,  to  which  his  wife  adds 
a  little  something  by  occasionally  doing  washing  or  other  work.  He 
requires  personally  in  the  course  of  a  year,  he  says,  one  pair  of  pants, 
which  with  difficulty  can  be  made  to  wear  so  long,  for  which  he  pays 
$2.38;  two  shirts  at  71  cents  each,  $1.42;  three  blouses  at  71  cents  each, 
$2.13;  shoes  to  the  value  of  $5.71 ;  socks,  $1.42;  working  coat,  $2.14; 
vest,  59  cents;  bat,  95  cents.  Clothing  for  wife,  about  $19;  for  chil- 
dren, about  $8.33.  Fuel,  in  winter,  at  about  35^  cents  per  week,  and 
in  summer  at  18,  costs  about  $13.11.  Six  times  a  year,  every  two 
months,  taxes  to  state,  38^  cents  each  time,  $2.38 ;  six  times  a  year  to 
the  city,  28^  cents  each,  $1.71.  Dinner  for  himself,  wife,  and  four  chil- 
dren, which  consists  of  soup,  flesh,  potatoes,  and  sometimes,  something 
green,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  times  per  year,  at  20  cents,  $73; 
rent,  $26.64 ;  beer,  two  glasses  per  day,  at  2^  cents  per  glass,  for  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  days,  $15.65;  Sunday  expenditures,  at  234  cents 
(mark)  per  Sunday,  $12.57.    Total,  $189.13. 

Here  is  a  total  of  $189.13,  without  any  allowance  whatever  being 
made  for  breakfasts  and  suppers  and  certain  incidental  expenses,  or  an 
excess  of  expenditures  over  income  of  $32.63,  reckoning,  excepting 
Sundays,  three  hundred  and  thirteen  working  days  at  50  cents  per  day 
($156.50),  which  deficit  must  be  made  up  by  the  wife  in  some  way. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  what  the  man  with  50  cents  a  day,  with  a  wife 
to  assist  him  a  little,  is  able  to  do.  He  can  exist  not  much  better  than 
a  beast  in  a  hovel.  And  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are  Social 
Democrats  in  Germany  f 

This  man  with  2^  cents  purchases,  he  says,  a  package  of  surrogate 
coffee,  which  lasts  about  two  weeks,  pays  9^  cents  for  a  pound  of  beet 
sugar,  10^  cents  for  a  large  loaf  of  rye  bread,  14  cents  a  pound  for 
workingmen's  beef,  but  is  never  so  extravagant  as  to  buy  a  pound, 
one-half  to  two-thrds  of  a  pound  being  sufficient  for  himself  and  family, 
6  cents  a  pound  for  horse-flesh,  which  he  often  has  fried,  5  to  6  for  a 
kumpf  of  potatoes  (a  kumpf  being  9  avoirdupois  pounds),  drinks  a 
glass  or  two  of  beer  a  day  at  2^  cents  per  glass,  and  on  Sundays  lays 
out  25  cents  or  so  for  pleasure. 

The  standard  bill  of  fare  of  the  workingmen  at  noon  is  a  mess  of 
potatoes,  and  a  little  meat,  or  peas  or  beans,  cooked  together  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  soup,  to  which  a  little  green  cabbage  or  lettuce,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  is  sometimes  added.  This  dish  they  eat  day  after 
day,  with  very  little  change  in  the  character  of  its  contents  or  manner 
of  preparation.  It  is  brought  to  them  by  their  wives  oftentimes,  when 
the  men  work  in  the  open  air,  in  a  tin  pail  or  earthenware  dish,  and  the 
wives  sit  near  at  hand  while  the  men  eat.  The  women  in  a  great  many 
caaes  bring  along  with  them  also  similar  food  for  themselves,  which 
they  eat  in  the  company  of  their  husbands.    Day  after  day  I  see  these 
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people  tbns  dining  together,  with  large  pieces  of  rye-bread  in  their 
hands  and  the  tin  pails  in  their  laps,  in  which  is  contained  frequently 
a  sort  of  potato  soap  only.  (I  mean  in  this  description  of  course  only 
common  day-laborers.) 

Where  $1'22  or  $335  a  year  is  earned,  that  is,  from  71  cents  to  $1.07 
per  day,  the  expenditures  will  run  about  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Bent 

Food    ..  .., 

Clothing 

Fuel 

Taxes 

Incidentals 


owest. 

Hi^hMk 

$35  70 

$50  50 

119  00 

106  60 

47  eo 

59  50 

11  90 

11  90 

2  83 

9  50 

497 

28  00 

ToUl !      222  00  .        835  00 


From  $214.20  to  $333.20  a  year  is  all  that  the  letter-carriers*  of  this 
city  receive.  They  are  consequently  far  less  favorably  situated  than 
the  same  class  of  men  in  the  United  States,  and  must  live  in  a  corre- 
spondingly inferior  way.  Their  clothing,  however,  costs  them  but  little, 
for  forwearing  apparel  from  their  salaries  is  deducted  every  year  the  very 
small  sum  of  96  cents,  for  which  they  receive  every  twelve  months  a  cap  and 
a  pair  of  pants,  every  eighteen  months  a  c<iat,  and  every  three  jears  an 
overcoat.  The  shoes  the  Government  does  not  furnish.  Their  hours  of 
work  are  from  5.30  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  with  a  restof  from  two  to  three  hours 
during  the  day,  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  mails. 

Young  unmarried  workingmen  who  make  50  or  76  cents  a  day  pay 
from  $8.56  to  $10.23  per  month  for  board  and  lodging,  washing  also 
included. 

A  young  book-keeper,  or  clerk,  or  teacher,  whose  salary  amounts  to 
$285  per  annum  can,  with  economy,  live  respectably  on  that  small  sum ; 
an  unmarried  man,  1  mean  ;  but  cannot  throw  any  money  away.  For 
$4  or  $5  a  month  he  can  rent,  a  tolerably  fair  room.  This  will  also  in- 
clude his  breakfast,  which  will  be  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll,  for  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  country,  both  among  rich  and  poor,  to  take  only  a  cup  or 
two  of  coffee,  with  one  or  two  rolls,  in  the  morning.  Quite  a  fair  din- 
ner, of  two  or  three  courses,  made  up  of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables, 
tolerably  well  cooked,  he  can  get  in  a  restaurant  for  15  cents,  and  his 
supper,t  if  simple,  may  be  made  to  cost  not  more  than  that  amount, 
that  is,  30  cents  a  day  for  the  two  meals  or  $9  per  month.  If  he  boards 
where  he  rooms,  which  is  seldom  done,  he  may  be  able  to  do  a  little 
better,  but  not  much.  He  can  hardly  for  less  than  the  prices  1  hav« 
mentioned  obtained  much  better  than  prison  fare. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  comprehend  how  men  with  families  man- 
age to  live  upon  the  meager  incomes  they  have  and  keep  themselves 
decently  clad.  Herrings,  sausage,  and  cheese  must  form  staple  articles 
of  diet  with  them,  and,  taken  as  a  nation,  the  Germans  must  live  very 
plainly. 

From  a  young  married  book-keeper,  with  one  child,  whose  salary  is 
$371.28  per  annum,   1  learn   that  his  expenditures  are  as  follows: 


'Tbese  are  mostly  old  soldiers. 

tXhis  sapper  will  usually  be  a  glass  of  beer,  witb  a  piece  of  rye  bread,  withoal 
Gutter,  and  some  sausage  raw,  or  oneese. 
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Food,  $166.60;  rent,  $85.68:  clothing,  $59.50;  fuel,  $23.80;  taxes, 
$11.90;  incidental  expenses,  $23.80;  total,  $371.28. 

Another  book-keeper,  elder  and  also  married,  with  a  son  nearly  grown, 
has  kindly  prepared  for  me  a  statement  from  his  books,  which  makes 
the  following  exhibit<,  viz : 

Food,  $357;  rent,  $130.90 ;  clothing,  $95.20 ;  wages  of  one  female 
servant,  $28.56 ;  furniture  and  household  articles,  $35.70 ;  fuel,  $23.80 ; 
taxes,  $23.80 ;  schooling  for  son,  $23.80;  incidental  expenses,  $83.30 ; 
total,  $802.06. 

In  this  case  the  annual  income  amounts  to  $833,  and  the  individual 
lives  just  about  as  a  man  with  $900  or  $1,000  in  Washington  does.  8o 
far  as  my  experience  goes  I  should  say  that  it  costs  men  of  moderate 
means  about  the  same  to  live  here  that  it  would  in  America,  but  in  the 
upper  circles  it  is  not  customary  to  make  outlays  with  so  free  a  hand  as 
in  America.  If  families  live  here  cheaper  t)ian  American  families  it  is 
frequently  because  they  live  plainer,  oftentimes  in  a  manner  that  an 
American  of  similar  station  in  life  would  not  think  of  enduring.  In  the 
case  last  instanced  by  me  the  rent  paid,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  about  $140 
per  annum,  but  the  rooms,  nine  in  number,  with  a  kitchen  and  use  of  the 
cellar  of  the  house,  while  very  nice,  are  in  the  fourth  story  of  a  house, 
in  a  good  locality,  and  have  low  ceilings  and  are  small  in  size.  Bents, 
however,  are,  I  should  say,  lower  as  a  rule  than  in  the  United  States. 

WAGES  NOW    COMPARED    WITH  THOSE  OF  1878. 

Upon  this  point  the  testimony  varies,  some  maintaining  that  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  to  workingmenare  about  the  sametoday  that  they  were 
in  1878,  while  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  on  the  whole  slightly  better 
wages  are  obtained  now  than  six  years  ago.  But  wagers  ought  to  be 
higher  now  than  then,  for  business  in  Germany,  while  far  from  being 
all  that  could  be  desired  of  it,  is  on  a  more  satisfactory  and  prosperous 
basis  than  it  was  in  1878.  I  have  read,  too,  that  at  a  congress  of  the 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of  Germany,  held  at  Berlin  in  May  last,  the 
report  of  the- secretary  showed  that  theiron  and  steel  association  is 
composed  of  356  manufacturers,  employing  240,000  workingmen  and  rep- 
resenting a  capital  of  $250,000,000,  and  also  that  since  the  new  German 
customs  tariff  went  into  operation,  which  was  at  about  the  time  that  is 
being  considered,  the  number  of  workingmen  employed  in  the  iron  and 
steel  works  had  risen  33  per  cent,  and  that  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  52  per  cent,  in  the  entire  amount  of  wages  paid  and  an  average  ad- 
vance of  14  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  the  individual.  Wages,  1  think 
it  may  be  said,  are  about  10  per  cent,  better. 

A  certain  tailor  has  furnished  me  with  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  prices  paid  in  his  branch  of  business  for  piece-work,  now  and  about 
1870,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  what  advance  has  been  made  in  this 
line.  To  live  it  costs  a  workingman  not  more  than  25  cents  or  so  more 
a  week  jqow  than  then,  he  says ;  so  that  it  appears  that  the  higher  rates 
of  wages  are  all  in  the  interest  of  the  laborer. 
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Tailors'  piece-work  wages  in  1870,  or  thereabouts^  compared  with  those  of  1884. 


Articlea. 


Wages. 


1884. 


MEK'B  CLOTIIINO. 


Black  frock-coat  or  double  breasted 

Same,  or  ordinary  coat 

Same,  singlo-breasted 

Cloth  coat  of  light  stuff 

Same,  without  waist 

Winter  overcoat,  padded 

Spring  or  summer  oTerooat,  lined  with  silk 

Same,  ordinary    

Quilted  silk  coats 

Same,  house  coats 

Vests: 

Double-breasted,  of  white  piqu6  or  cashmere 

6tanding  aud  single-breasted 

Transparen  t 

Pants: 

Black,  satin 

Other  stuff 


■r 


/ 


$4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
5 
3 
2 
5 
3 


BOTB*  CLOTnK8. 


Coats  for  confirmation. 
Confirmation  overcoat. 
Sack: 

With  waist 

Without  waist 

Pants  and  vests 


CRILDBEM'B  SUITS. 


Overcoat    

Jackets  or  sailor  blonses. 

Same,  ordinary 

Pants: 

With  body 

Ordinary 

Havelock 

Blouse  with  belt 


MISCBLLAKBOUB. 


Livery  for  servants 

Same,  with  tippet 

Frock  and  coat 

Same,  for  waiter 

Sacks  for  waiters 

Cashmere  or  alpaca  coats,  with  waist 

Linen  or  piqn6  coat : 

With  waist 

Without  waist 

Alpaca  or  cashmere  vestings,  with  waists  — 

Fireman's  sack 

Havelock : 

Ordinary 

With  sleeves 

Sleeping  c«at : 

With  trimming,  but  without  padding  . . . 

Without  trimming  and  without  padding. 
Gaiters : 


Large. 


Small 

Sacks  for  cooks 

Sacks  for  gymnasts 
Drawers : 

Plain 


More  difiicult  to  make , 

Undershirts 

Vests  in  linen,  alpaca.  Sec,  easily  made 

Riding  brt<ecbes,  with  leather 

Same,  trimmed 


28 
33 
09 
85 
61 
71 
57 
85 
23 
57 

83 
75 
23 

78 
78 


2  38 
2  38 


2 
1 


14 
54 
59 


90 
42 
19 

85 
72 
66 

95 


8  83 
4  76 
3  33 
2  85 

1  90 

2  38 

1  90 
1  42 
1  54 
1  42 

1  90 

2  88 

2  38 
1  90 

72 
35 
83 
72 


28 
47  ! 
72  I 
19 
66 


1  42 


1870. 


$8  57 
2  85 


85 

49 
38 

76 
85 

2  49 
4  76 

3  57 

72 
70 
28 

83 
72 


2  14 

2  01 

1  78 

1  30 

71 


1  42 

1  23 
80 

72 
54 

96 
72 


2  85 

857 
2  85 
2  85 
1  42 

1  90 


90 
30 
54 

19 


1  54 

2  14 

2  14 
1  42 

72 
85 

83 

67 


47 

47 

72 

1  19 

1  19 


NOTS.— For  work  by  the  hour,  1884.  7  to  8}  cents ;  1670,  5  to  7  cents. 
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THE  HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Their  habits  of  life  and  of  work  may  in  general  be  characterized  as 
bad,  that  is,  not  vicious  nor  slothful,  but  irresolute  and  nerveless.  They 
lack  that  snap  and  vim  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Americans,  and 
move  and  work  in  a  listless,  half-hearted  sort  of  way.  How  stei^dy  they 
are  it  has  been  difficult  for  me  to  determine.  One's  first  impulse  is  to 
say  that  all  classes  in  Germany  devote  one  half  of  their  time  to  the  beer- 
shops,  but,  while  a  great  many  pass  entirely  too  much  time  in  this  way, 
sneh  a  statement  would  not  be  borne  out  by  the  actual  facts.  To  the 
inquiry,  "  To  what  extent  do  the  working  classes  frequent  the  beer- 
shops!"  one  gentleman,  connected  with  a  very  large  factory,  replies, 
^^  Not  much,  for  they  do  not  have  the  money  to  spend ;  the  married  man 
will  drink,  on  the  average,  a  glass  or  two  of  beer  in  a  week  and  on  Sun- 
days two  or  three,  but  no  more."  Another  gentleman,  a  manufacturer, 
maintains  that  beer  is  the  ruin  of  the  German  w^orkingmen,  that  they 
drink  every  time  they  get  a  chance,  that  when  it  is  prohibited  to  them 
they  smuggle  it  into  the  workshops,  and  that  the  most  oi  them  spend 
two  or  three  hours  every  night  in  the  beer  shops.  ^^  My  experience  has 
been  steady,"  said  he  to  me,  ^^  that  they  will  work  hard  all  week  to  earn 
big  wages,  but  that  by  Tuesday  all  is  spent.  They  begin  drinking  on 
Saturday  night,  and  keep  it  up  till  their  money  is  gone.  I  have  tried 
to  save  their  money  for  them,  but  have  found  it  useless  to  do  so."  One 
intelligent  workingmau  whom  I  questioned  upon  the  subject  said  that 
the  German  workingmau  drinks  on  the  average  four  or  five  glasses  (one 
German  glass  being  about  two  American)  of  beer  a  day.  Another,  a 
laborer,  said  they  drink  only  one  or  two  glasses  a  day,  and  very  little 
schnaps,  because  they  cannot  afford  it.  The  common  opinion,  however, 
is  that  the  lower  classes  devote  entirely  too  much  time  to  the  beer 
houses,  and  this,  too,  is  more  in  accord  with  what  one  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  to  be  the  case  in  German3\  Schnaps  (brandy)  is  drank 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  drunkenness  is  therefore  somewhat  rare. 

Sunday  is  beer  day.  By  foot,  by  rail,  or  by  steamer  the  people  in 
summer  on  Sundays  flock  out  of  the  towns  to  the  summer  gardens  and 
pass  the  day  drinking,  bowling,  turning,  shooting,  &c.  He  must  be  a 
very  poor  man  indeed  who  does  not  spend  something  in  pleasure  on 
Sunday.  But  the  Germans  are  rather  orderly,  and  when  at  night  the 
steamers  and  trains  return  filled  to  overflowing  with  soldiers,  servant* 
girls,  workingmen,  &c.,  not  one-half  the  noise  will  be  heard  that  would 
greet  one^s  ears  from  a  similar  party  in  America.  In  winter  it  is  the  res- 
taurants and  theaters  that  are  packed  on  Sundays,  in  summer  the  woods 
that  are  filled. 

The  workingmen  work  about  ten  *  hours  a  day,  in  an  easy,  sleepy 
way.  They  begin  at  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  half  past  8 
take  a  rest  for  half  an  hour,  when  some  bread  and  cheese,  or  sausage, 
and  coffee,  or  beer,  are  partaken  of;  stop  at  12  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  dinner;  about  half  past  4  take  again  a  little  something 
to  eat  and  drink,  during  a  half  hour's  pause,  and  at  6  or  7  get  through 
with  the  arduous  duties  of  the  day  with  very  little  ac4*omplished,  I 
should  think.  And  this  takiugof  one's  ease  is  to  be  met  with  everywhere, 
and  among  all  classes.  At  12  o'clock  business  men  quit  their  places  of 
business  for  two  or  three  hours,  going  home  and  eating  a  heavy  dinner, 
and  in  many  cases  taking  a  nap,  and  then  have  to  be  at  their  offices 
until  late  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Thus 
a  spirit  of  ease  and  procrastination  obtains  possession  of  all,  and,  as  a 

*  Exoluflive  of  restiiig  pansea. 
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result,  hardly  auytbiDg  is  ever  ready  for  delivery  at  the  time  agreed 
apoD. 

This  maoDer  of  wasting  time  is  due  probably  simply  to  bad  habits, 
which  have  grown  up  in  the  country,  and  which  may  not  be  inherent  iu 
the  people,  because  the  very  men  who  thus  act  work  in  America  as  dili- 
gently as  anybody  else.    Said  a  miller  once  to  me: 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  in  Chicago,  in  a  mill  where  I  was,  that  twenty  men 
used  there  to  tnrn  out  as  much  flour  in  a  given  time  as  we  can  herewith  forty  or  fifty, 
¥nt  it  is  so.  All  things  are  equal,  and  yet  with  twenty  men  I  cannot  l>egin  to  do  as 
much  work  as  was  accomplished  in  America  by  that  number. 

I  am  certain  myself  that  every  industrious  laborer  and  mechanic  in 
America,  let  him  be  what  he  will,  Irish,  German,  English,  or  Americao, 
as  a  rule  turns  off  twice  as  much  work  a  day  there  as  the  same  species 
of  workman  here  of  superior  quality.  The  man  in  America  is  better 
paid,  housed,  fed,  and  clothed,  but  he  is  worth  more.  The  workingmen 
here  too  are  not  only  slow,  but  are  wanting  in  skill  and  judgment. 
They  lose  oftentimes  almost  as  much  time  contemplating  apiece  of  work 
as  the  man  in  America  would  require  to  do  it  in,  and  do  not  work  well 
without  direction.  I  do  not  know  to  what  cause  to  attribute  this  shift* 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  workingmeu  of  German}',  whether  to  poor 
food,  to  beer,  to  a  lack  of  incentive  from  the  feeling  that  their  lot  is  a 
fixed  one,  or  to  what  cause;  for,  as  I  said  above,  these  men  iu  America 
start  in  and  work  with  as  much  energy  as  anybody  else,  but  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  do  so  at  home  iu  the  Fatherland.  It  doubtless  is  that  in 
America  the  workingmen,  by  reason  of  the  free  institutiousoftlje  country 
and  of  the  energizing  atmosphere  which  he  breathes,  becomes  independ- 
ent, self-reliant,  high  spirited,  and  ambitious,  while  here  he  feels  that 
his  opportunities  are  limited  and  his  state  servile.  He  is,  therefore, 
rather  disposed  to  be  patient  and  to  accept  whatever  lot  is  imiwsed 
upon  him,  and  to  look  to  the  state  for  remedial  legislation,  thus  forget- 
ting, if  he  ever  knew,  that  "  the  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves." 
The  American  idea  is  that  the  people  make  the  state,  but  the  German 
seems  to  me  to  proceed  upon  the  theory  t)»at  the  state  makes  the  peo- 
ple. At  any  rate,  instva^l  of  being  independent,  self-reliant,  and  going 
ahead,  each  for  himself,  each  man  seems  to  be  afraid  to  move  and  to 
look  to  another,  and  so  it  goes  up  from  story  to  story,  each  waiting 
for  a  superior  to  take  the  initiative.  It  may  be  said  that  the  German 
workingmen  are  industrious  if  their  work  is  laid  out  for  them,  and  if 
under  superv  ision,  but  not  so  if  left  to  themselves  to  plan  or  find  work. 

What  the  German  is  somewhat  lacking  in,  it  seems  tome,  is  intuition. 
That  faculty,  I  think,  the  American  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  is  his  distinguishing  trait  of  character.  The  German  is  a  great 
student,  a  great  memorizer,  more  so,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  than  the 
American,  for  all  Germany  is  studying  itself  blind,  trying  to  know 
everything,  as  well  that  which  is  useless  as  that  which  is  useful,  but  he 
studies  largely  with  a  view  to  making  himself  learned,  the  American 
more  with  a  view  to  use  in  practical  life.  The  German  cultivates  his 
memory,  the  American  his  wit.  The  consequence  is  that  the  German 
theorizes  while  the  American  acts,  and  analyzes  while  the  American 
creates.  He  thus  becomes  critical  and  skeptical  and  vacillating  in 
judgment.  This  remark  may  seem  out  of  place,  and  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  a  proper  consideration  of  the  German  workingman  and  merchant,  for 
in  consequence  of  it  they  acquire  halting  and  slow  ways  of  thinking  and 
acting  and  become  indisposed  to  act  promptly"  in  any  matter.  Thus  it 
is  with  the  workingmen,  they  hesitate  to  exercise  their  own  judgment, 
and  are  afraid  of  responsibility.    This  absence,  not  entirely,  but  in  part, 
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of  self- reliance  and  qaick  judgment,  makes  them  anreliable  in  the  sense 
of  inefficient  and  unskillful.  They  are  persevering  and  enduring,  and 
will  work  rather  faithfully  at  whatever  is  set  before  them,  but  they  have 
little  idea  of  contriving  and  inventing. 

They  are  less  intelligent  than  American  workingmen,  because  they 
lack  Yankee  comprehension  and  penetration,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  less  disposed  to  look  out  simply  for  number  one. 

They  do  not  save  much,  because  they  cannot  if  they  would.  In  America 
the  workingman  receives  wages  which  enables  him  to  put  a  little  some- 
thing by,  when  he  is  industrious  and  saving,  with  which  to  obtain  a  home 
at  some  iiiture  day,  and  this  home  a  large  body  of  our  citizens  have  in 
view  as  the  end  of  life,  but  the  German,  i::  general,  has  not  this  op- 
portunity, and  consequently  does  not  possess  the  home  inspiration  in 
the  degree  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  United  States,  and,  besides, 
I  also  doubt  whether  he  is,  notwithstanding  his  many  good  traits,  as 
thrifty  and  saving  as  the  Puritan  stock  of  America.  It  is  very  hard 
for  a  man  of  the  working  classes  here  to  become  well  to  do  or  influen- 
tial. Such  cases  do  occur,  but  they  are  rare.  Self-made  men  are  few 
in  number  compared  to  the  multitude  of  them  which  are  to  be  found 
in  America. 

Conditions  here  and  in  the  United  States  are  altogether  different,  and, 
as  a  necessary  result,  the  two  peoples  are  wholly  unlike  in  genius,  and 
will  become  more  and  more  so.  The  Americans*  and  their  institutions 
are  ngt  fully  understood  here  and  cannot  be.  People  here,  and  this,  of 
course,  affects  the  workingmen,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  take  so  enlarged  a 
view  of  all  things  as  our  citizens  do.  The  liberty  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, while  pievailiug  to  a  large  extent,  is  not  yet  fully  enjoyed,  and  con- 
sequently the  people  remain  somewhat  short-sighted  and  circumscribed 
in  their  views,  though  becoming  less  and  less  so.  The  workingman  is 
held  in  check  by  this  sphere  of  restraint,  and  by  the  laws  which  impose 
a  penalty  upon  free  speech.  An  unguarded  utterance  made  in  public 
may  subject  a  man  to  fine  and  im]>risoument.  The  workingmen  espe- 
cially, in  view  of  their  socialistic  tendencies,  are  closely  watched,  and  all 
symptoms  of  ebullition  at  once  prescribed  for.  A  great  deal  of  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  is  enjoyed,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  granted. 
The  factional  spirit,  too,  which  in  the  past  was  so  destructive  of  German 
mnity  and  i)rogress,  has  not  yet  entirely  died  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
people,  but  is  fast  disappearing  under  the  new  order  of  things  brought 
about  by  the  sagacity  and  force  of  character  of  Prince  Bismarck.  It 
can  still,  nevertheless,  be  seen,  witnessed  everywhere,  in  the  disposition 
of  the  workingmen  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  if  not  held  in  strict 
discipline,  and  to  split  into  cliques,  in  the  tendency  of  the  students  at 
the  universities  to  form  into  rival  clubs  and  to  duel,  and  in  the  inability 
of  the  people  at  large  to  divide  into  two  opposing  parties  politically. 
For  this  reason  it  is  hard  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  political  and 
economical  sentiments  of  the  people  oh  account  of  the  man^'  wheels 
moving  within  wheels. 

Although  a  good  many  ])eople  seem  t(»  be  alarmed  at  the  socialistic 
movement  and  its  growth,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  anything  very  seri- 
ous is  going  to  spring  from  it,  because  the  workingmen,  if  they  should 
ever  get  so  far  as  revolution,  will  never  have  nerve  enough  to  carry  it 
forwttfd,  and  even  if  they  should  possess  this  nerve  in  a  sufficient  degree 
would  split  all  to  pieces  the  very  moment  they  obtained  power.    It  is 

*  By  Americans  I  mean  all  persons  living  permanently  in  the  United  States,  who  are 
there  assuming  and  contributing  to  a  distinct  and  new  type  of  man,  made  up  princi- 
pally of  Englisn,  German,  and  Irish  blood,  inflnenoed  strongly  by  climatic  conditions. 
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true  that  they  may  break  out  some  day  into  violence,  but  it  will  be  a  policy 
of  blinduessand  destruction  only,  and  will  endure  but  a  very  short  time, 
from  want  of  an  inherent  tendency  to  union,  and  by  reason  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  Utopian  sehemes  that  will  be  broached  by  their  leaders. 

The  Germans  require  very  strong  leaders,  whose  will  is  law.  They 
are  not  monarchists  by  accident  or  by  force  of  circumstances,  but  because 
the  national  character  calls  for  such  a  species  of  government.  Every 
form  of  government,  I  think,  is  an  expression  of  the  national  life  of  the 
people  who  live  under  it,  not,  in  my  opinion,  because  the  people  are  per- 
force compelled  to  recognize  and  submit  to  it,  but  l)ecause  their  genius 
has  brought  about  just  such  a  system  of  government  as  the  character  of 
the  nature  of  the  people  at  large  demands,  and  the  institutions  of  any 
country  reveal  the  internal  character  of  the  people  who  evolve  them. 
Following  this  rule,  I  conclude  that  the  German,  while  loving  a  certain 
species  of  liberty,  is  more  attentive  to  the  law  of  authority  than  to  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  workingmau  in  all  that  he  does  roust 
be  viewed  in  this  light.  The  spirit,  however,  is  changing,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  accordingly  becoming  more  constitutional  and  more  [>arlia- 
mentary,  for  when  the  life  of  any  nation  changes  the  form  of  govern- 
ment also  undergoes  a  transformation,  but  the  revolution  must  take 
place  in  particular,  before  it  manifests  itself  in  generals. 

The  ideas  which  float  hither  from  America  work  like  so  much  leaven 
among  all  classes,  and  would  probably  exert  a  much  greater  influence 
than  they  do  could  not  the  more  enterprising  and  independent  of  the 
dissatisfied  members  of  the  population  emigrate  to  the  United  Stat-e.s. 
In  a  large  measure,  the  high-spirited  and  self  reliant  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  as  soon  as  they  become  discontented,  contrive  to  get  away. 
The  home  country  thus  becomes  relieved  of  those  who  might  disturb 
the  peace. 

The  Socialistic  movement  is  at  the  lK)ttom  simply  an  exhibition  of 
restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes.  The  leaders  of  it  probably 
cherish  all  sorts  of  Utopian  and  anarchical  principles,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  workingmen  who  take  an  interest  in  it  do  so,  I  am  per- 
suaded, without  fully  understanding  its  purport.  They  feel  that  their 
state  is  altogether  too  servile  and  unnatural  a  one,  and  that  they  do 
not  receive  a  fair  share  of  what  their  hands  produce,  and  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  movement  because  it  holds  out  some  promise  of  a  relief  of 
the  burdens  which  they  bear,  but  the  idea  of  overturning  all  of  the 
governmental  principles  of  the  present  time,  and  of  a  division  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  rich  and  well  to  do  is  far  absent,  1  believe,  from  the  thought 
or  wish  the  great  body  of  them.  There  is  too  much  conservatism  in  the 
German  character  for  that,  and  too  fine  a  sense  of  justice.  What  they 
want  is  a  reduction  of  the  period  of  military  service,  which  bears  very 
heavily  upon  the  laboring  classes,  from  three  years  to  two  or  one,  the 
abolition  of  all  exceptional  laws,  free  speech  and  a  free  press  and  the 
right  of  public  assembly,  an  obligatory  education  for  the  children  of  the 
workingmau  at  the  public  expense,  absolute  prohibition  of  child  labor, 
limitation  of  female  labor,  cessation  of  military  and  convict  labor  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise  extension,  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
protection  of  the  workingmau,  and,  above  all,  just  hours  of  labor  at 
fair  rates  of  compensation.  What  the  rabid  men  want  amounts,  in  sub- 
stance, to  anarch3\ 

Much  complaint  is  made  over  the  employment  in  the  barracks  and 
military  establishments  of  men  who  work  at  trades,  especially  by  the 
tailors  and  shoemakers.  As  soon  as  a  young  man  has  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  two  or  three  years,  and  has  hardly  become  a  skilled 
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workman,  he  is  called  upon  by  the  Government  to  fulfill  his  military  du- 
ties. In  the  case  of  the  tailors  and  shoemakers,  especially  of  the  former, 
there  are  a  great  many  who  are  not  of  sufficient  physical  development 
to  go  through  the  military  evolutions,  being  oftentimes  hunch-backed, 
crippled,  or  infirm,  for  when  a  boy  of  poor  parents  is  good  for  nothing 
else  he  is  put  at  a  sedentary  occupation.  These  the  Government  makes 
use  of  by  setting  them  to  work  at  their  trades  for  three  years.  If  a  man 
is  strong  and  well  developed,  and  is  fortunate,  he  marches  and  counter- 
marches, goes  through  all  sorts  of  gymnastic  perfoimances  and  gun  ex- 
ercises, and  during  the  three  years  of  his  service  in  the  army  never  once 
does  anything  in  the  way  of  his  trade;  but  if  the  physicians  declare 
him  to  be  physically  incompetent  to  undergo  the  severities  of  military 
discipline  he  is  used  for  thr^e  years  in  sticking  uniforms  together,  and 
makes  no  progress  at  his  trade,  but  acquires,  perhaps,  a  slouchy  way 
of  working.  At  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  he  is  through  his  military 
obligations,  marries, and  the  rest  of  his  life  fights  valiantly  for  a  forlorn 
species  of  existence.  Such  is  the  lament  that  is  made.  Of  the  merits 
of  the  question  I  know  nothing. 

Thefarming  classesof  this  neighborhood  are  a  sturdy,  well-built,  philo- 
sophical looking  race  of  beings,  who  are  represented  to  me  by  a  number 
of  responsible  parties  to  be  industrious  and  quite  contented  with  their 
lot.  The  land  in  this  duchy  is,  in  the  main,  divided  up  into  a  host  of 
small  or  medium  sized  farms,  not  much  encumbered  by  mortgap^es, 
whose  proprietors  are  oftentimes,  unaided,  fully  able  to  cultivate  their 
little  possessions.  Very  few  men  employ  more  than  two  or  three  field- 
bands  except  in  harvest-time.  Many  of  the  men  also  eniployed  in  the 
towns  in  the  factories  own  little  patches  of  ground  which  they  and 
their  wives  manage  to  keep  tilled.  These  latter  raise  mostly  garden 
stufi',  which  the  women  carry  to  market  and  sell.  The  jteople  of  the 
Odenwald  are  comparatively  well  built,  but  in  the  poorer  districts  are 
small  and  weak,  owing  to  the  influences  of  food  and  dwellings,  and  the 
undertaking  too  early  in  life  of  trying  work.  The  well-to-do  peasants 
ase  much  salted  and  dried  meat,  and  good  farinaceous  food,  while  their 
l>oorer  neighbors  and  the  laboring  classes  must  be  content  with  a  potato 
bill  of  fare.  Bread  is  made  of  grain  and  potato  flour,  and  also  from 
a  species  of  buckwheat.  The  Odeuwalders  are  a  good  deal  shut  off 
from  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  and  consequently  a  goo<l  many 
old  habits  and  customs  are  to  be  met  with  among  them,  but  theyare 
not  altogether  removed  from  the  influences  of  modern  culture.  The 
land  is  mountainous  and  not  very  productive,  and  what  is  produced  is 
only  obtained  with  great  labor.  Their  products  they  frequently  carry 
on  their  backs  to  the  nearest  town,  hours  distant  from  their  fields. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  often  well  to  dq,  and  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  poorest  portions  of  Germany.  In  that  part  of  Hesse, 
known  as  Spe^sart,  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  duchy,  the  people  are 
a  great  deal  worse  off,  and  live  in  miserable,  unhealthy,  and  overcrowded 
houses.  There  is  not  poverty  and  misery  to  be  seen  there  only,  but 
famine  even.  The  old  houses  in  the  Odenwald  villages  are  low  and 
dark,  and  in  winter,  when  shut  up  and  much  heated,  ver^^  unhealthy. 
Frequently  the  cattle  stables  are  kept  cleaner  than  the  rooms  in  which 
human  beings  dwell.  The  Odenwald  is  largely  forest  land.  Northeast 
of  Frankfort  lies  a  district  of  mountainous  country  known  as  the  Vogels- 
berg.  There  dwelling,  bam,  and  stable  will  usually  be  found  to  be  all 
under  one  roof,  with  no  back  building,  for  all  of  which  one  entrance 
suffices.  On  one  side  will  be  a  door  opening  into  the  dwelling  room, 
while  on  the  other  side  will  be  one  conducting  the  visitor  to  the  cattle  stall. 
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This  Vogelsberg  tbe  people  in  the  valley  of  the  Khine  look  upon  as  be- 
ing the  Siberia  of  Hesse,  being  shrouded  in  winter  three-fonrths  of  the 
year  and  cold  the  other  fonrth.  The  people  are  engaged  in  agricnltural 
pursuits  and  at  cattle-raising.  In  summer  many  of  them  go  to  more 
fertile  regions,  where  they  hire  themselves  as  field-hands.  They  are 
said  to  be  good  workers  and  pretty  hardy,  and  to  be  very  unfriendly  to- 
wards new  ideas  and  things.  In  winter  they  busy  themselves  spinning 
and  working  in  wood.  "  Wo  Hessen  und  Hollander  verderben,"  runs 
an  old  German  saying,  ^'  kann  Niemand  ^ahrung  erwerben,'^  which 
reads,  as  near  as  I  can  render  it  into  English,  that 

The  man  is  not  to  be  foand  who  can  thrive 

Where  the  Hessians  and  Dutchmen  can't  keep  alive. 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  see  the  applicability  of  it  in  the  case 
of  either  Hessian  or  Dutchman.  The  manner  of  living  among  the 
Yogelsbergers  is  extremely*  simple,  milk  and  eggs  taking  the  place, 
even  among  the  well  to  do,  of  flesh.  Sauerkraut  and  potatoes,  or  mil- 
let-pap, with  dried  meat,  are  Sunday  food  in  winter.  The  butter  that 
is  made  is  almost  all  sold,  and  the  peasant  women,  it  is  said,  out  of 
what  they  make  meet  the  household  expenses  and  pay  the  taxes. 
Bhine- Hesse  is  very  fertile,  and  a  fine  vineland,  and  its  inhabitants,  con- 
sequently, are  pretty  well  to  do.  There  is  little  cattle-raising  done  and 
hardly  any  sheep-raising,  from  lack  of  pasturage.  In  its  factories  it 
employs  a  great  many  hands. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

To  the  question  put  by  me  to  a  man  of  position  in  a  very  large  estab- 
lishment, ^'  What  relation  subsists  between  employers  and  employ^," 
came  the  reply,  *'  You  just  say  that  they  are  the  most  desperate  ene- 
mies." Said  another,  a  manufacturer,  "  Employers  and  employes  treat 
one  another  as  beings  of  another  race  or  type,  and  the  want  of  a  cor- 
dial feeling  in  Germany  between  employers  and  employes  is  the  bane  of 
all  industry  here."  The  trouble  in  Germany,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  is  that  men  are  not  just  to  one  another.  The  employer  seems 
to  look  upon  his  employ^  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  out  of  which  as 
much  as  possible  for  as  little  as  possible  is  to  be  got,  while,  on  the  other 
hand  the  employ^  looks  upon  his  principal  as  an  oppressor  and  extorter, 
to  wliom  as  little  as  possible  should  be  rendered,  instead  of  each  conli- 
ally  respecting  the  other  and  working  for  the  welfare  of  that  other. 
While  upon  this  point,  the  United  States  cannot  be  held  up  as  a  model 
country,  where  absolute  justice  reigns  among  men,  still  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employees  are,  I  think,  on  a  more  satisfactory 
basis  there  than  here,  with  a  gi^eat  deal  more  of  equality  and  reciprociil 
interest  prevailing  between  them. 

Germany  just  now  is  entirely  too  materialistic,  and  materialism  is 
undoubtedly  cold  and  selfish.  Today,  it  seems  to  me,  there  are  two 
great  factors  determining  the  national  life  of  Germany,  by  one  or  the 
other  of  which  nearly  every  man  is  swayed — materialism  and  socialism, 
both  of  which  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  both  of  which  at 
their  flood-tide  are  death-dealing  and  destructive  of  a  true  order  of  so- 
ciety.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  men  of  culture  and 
means  are,  as  a  class,  materialistic,  while  the  less  instructed  and  poor 
are  socialistic.  The  latter  is  but  the  reflected  shadow  of  the  former,  for 
a  selfish  materialism  on  the  part  of  the  well  to  do  cannot  fail  to  beget  a 
threatening  socialism  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  Here  rests  the  life  and 
thought  of  Germany,  whose  philosophers  have  weaved  a  spider's  web. 
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in  which  the  people  have  become  eDtangled.  In  the  United  States, 
while  matters  in  this  respect  are  not  all  that  one  conld  well  wish  them 
to  be,  still  there  is  a  constant  ferment  going  on,  and  men  and  women 
are  busy  in  a  multitude  of  different  wa^'s  trying  to  reach  and  elevate 
the  nnfortunate  and  misguided  and  bring  about  a  truer  and  more  fra- 
ternal feeling  between  man  and  man  ;  but  this  siiecies  of  life,  I  regret 
very  much  to  say,  seems  to  exist  to  but  a  very  slight  extent  here.  For 
military  and  scholastic  purposes  Germany  is  doing  wondrous  things, 
but  to  the  heart-life  of  the  people,  to  all  that  which  makes  a  man  really 
a  man,  little  attention  seems  to  be  paid.  If  to  be  a  tr^esman  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  social  outlaw,  what  must  be  the  status  of  the  working- 
man  t  It  may  be  that  I  am  wrong  on  this  point,  and  I  tvust  that  I  am, 
but  so  Germany  appears  to  ray  eyes. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

Labor  is  restless  and  threatening,  but  not  well  organized.  The  Gov- 
ernment, too,  is  somewhat  afraid  of  workingmen's  clubs.  Among  masters 
many  organizations  exist,  but  very  few  among  the  real  workingmen. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  trades  unions  among  men  who 
work  by  the  day,  such  as  exist  among  masons,  brick- Liyers,  &c.,  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  number  of  apprentices,  &c«,  are  dictated  to  em- 
ployers, are  unknown  here,  and  would  not  bi^  tolerated.  The  working- 
men  of  Germany  have  not  yet  learned  the  principle  of  demanding  and 
receiving.  Chambers  of  commerce  are  the  chief  organizations  by  which 
manufacturers  and  merchants  are  banded  together.  Other  organiza- 
tions also  exist  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  one  another  posted  in  regard 
to  what  is  going  on,  for  fixing  rates  of  wages,  and  for  mutual  protection 
against  strikes.  They  simply  pledge  themselves  not  to  employ  within 
a  specified  time,  two  years  being  commonly  designated,  any  working- 
man  whom  one  of  their  number  has  discharged  for  good  cause,  or  who 
has  struck  work,  and  attach  penalties  to  violations  of  this  engagement. 

PREVALENOY  OP  STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  usually  sparadic,  and  not  general.  Formerly,  I  am  'told, 
they  occurred  more  frequently  than  now.  They  are  not  much  undertaken, 
because  they  are  generally  unsuccessful,  and  besides  the  workiugman 
is  compelled  by  law  to  give  his  employer  fourteen  days'  notice  of  an 
intention  to  quit  work,  wbile  the  employer,  on  the  other  hand,  must  give 
his  employ^  a  like  fourteen  days'  notice  before  he  can  discharge  him. 
This  provision  of  law  can,  of  course,  be  qualified  by  written  contracts, 
and  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  serious  misbehavior.  The  Government 
does  not  opi>ose  individual  striking,  but  the  workingmen  are  not  allowed 
to  band  together  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  one  another  in  such  a 
matter  by  pressure  or  force.  The  necessity  of  fourteen  days'  notice  and 
the  plan  adopted  among  employers  of  agreeing  not  to  employ  any  man 
who  has  struck,  discourage  strikes. 

Differences  between  employers  and  employes  are  settled  by  particular 
officials,  when  any  such  have  been  especially  designated  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose.  When  there  are  none  such,  then  by  the  communal 
authorities.  Appeals,  however,  can  be  taken,  and  the  matter  in  dispute 
laid  before  the  courts.  Courts  of  arbitration  can  also  be  erected,  in 
which  employers  and  employes  shall  be  equally  represented. 

FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wher- 
ever they  please,  and  employers  are  prohibited  from  imposing  any  restrio- 
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tions  in  this  reg«ird.  The  law  obliges  employers  to  pay  their  men  in  the 
currency  of  the  Empire,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  credit  their  men  with 
all  sorts  of  goods,  but  permits  them  to  supply  necessaries  of  life,  and  to 
charge  the  same  against  the  men  if  furnished  at  cost  prices;  and  dwell- 
ing-places, board,  fuel,  medicines,  and  medical  attendance  as  well  as 
tools  and  materials,  can  also  be  afforded,  but  further  than  this  are  all 
engagements  and  contracts  void  at  law. 

Wages  are  usually  paid  weekly  in  imperial  money,  as  said  above, 

CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

Concerning  co-operative  societies  I  have  simply  to  remark  that  they 
have  proved  a  dead  failure  in  this  region. 

GENERAL   CONDITION   OF  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

This  question  I  have  felt  compelled  to  treat  of  under  other  heads, 
where  similar  inquiries  have  been  made. 

PROTECTION   IN  MATTER   OF   ACCIDENTS,  ETC. 

In  all  establishments  where  labor  is  performed  all  arrangements  nec- 
essary to  the  health  of  the  workers  and  their  preservation  from  accident 
must  be  made,  and  for  the  purpose  of  moi^e  effectually  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  law  on  this  subject  there  are  a  class  of  officials 
throughout  the  Empire,  known  as  factory  inspectors,  whose  sole  business 
it  is  to  visit  all  factories,  and  once  a  year  make  a  report  to  the  Genersil 
Government,  which  is  published,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  same  are 
conducted.  It  is  their  duty  to  report  the  number  of  factories  and  their 
increase  or  decrease,  character  of  the  same,  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  worked,  number  of  employes,  sex,  age,  state  of  industry  m 
general  and  economical  condition  of  workingmen,  their  progress  or 
retrogression  in  comparison  with  preceding  years,  activity  of  the  police 
oflBcials  in  performing  their  duties  with  respect  to  factories,  relation  of 
the  same  to  the  local  otiicials,  to  employers,  and  to  workingmen,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  youthful  laborers  and  to  the  employment  of 
women  in  factories.  The  number  of  children  and  young  people  em- 
ployed must  be  stated,  their  distribution  among  the  various  branches 
of  industry,  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  at  labor,  character 
of  the  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged,  to  what  extent  they  work  in 
conjunction  with  adults,  character  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  pass  their 
resting  pauses,  the  kinds  of  factory  schools  for  children,  influence  ci 
labor  upon  the  physical  development  and  morals  of  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  aLd  expressions  of  the  views  and  wishes  of  employers  and 
parents  of  youthful  laborers  are  to  be  given.  The  number  of  cases  of 
accident  are  to  be  reported,  and  how  each  occurred  and  what  result  it 
had,  whether  death  or  disability  ensued ;  also  to  what  extent  laborers 
are  protected  from  danger.  They  are  also  to  make,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  statement  of  all  cases  of  illness  occurriug  among  workingmen  from 
factory  influences  unfavorable  to  health,  mentioning  whether  the  labor 
is  too  trying,  whether  the  light  is  bad,  whether  the  air  is  too  hot,  too 
dry,  or  too  dusty,  whether  poisonous  materials  or  articled  are  used,  &c. 
Where  defects  exist  in  the  arrangement  or  administration  of  factories 
they  are  to  be  reported  and  measures  taken  to  remove  them,  and  a  full 
description  is  to  be  made  of  all  model  establishments,  that  they  may 
be  patterned  after.    They  must  also  set  forth  how  the  workingman  is 
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medicines,  and  appliances,  and  also  daily  a  aam  sufficient  in  amoant  to 
keep  them  and  their  families  from  absolute  want.  The  law,  however, 
afifects  chiefly  those  persons  who  are  permanently  employed  in  masses, 
and  does  not  exert  a  compulsory  power  over  those  who  are  engaged  in 
independent  work,  except  in  certain  instances,  who,  nevertheless,  are 
not  excluded  from  a  participation  in  its  benefits,  but  are  at  full  liberty, 
and  invited,  to  join  the  kasses  created.  These  ka«ses  are  designated 
as  communal,  place,  factory,  building,  guild,  miners',  and  aid  Kasses,  and 
to  them  must  belong  all  factory  operatives,  all  miners,  all  workers 
in  salt-pits,  lK>gs,  ditches,  quarries,  forges,  furnaces,  on  railroads  or 
steamship  lines  within  the  Empire,  on  wharves  or  dock,  upon  canals, 
roadways,  water-courses,  dikes,  buildings,  and  all  enterprises  of  the  kind, 
at  hand-work  or  other  industrial  employments,  and  in  works  where 
steam-boilers  or  any  kind  of  wind,  water,  steam,  gas,  hot-air,  &o.,  is 
used  to  drive  machinery — so  far  as  such  machinery  is  not  absolutely 
temporarily  employed  and  does  not  belong  to  an  industrial  establish- 
ment—that is,  when  paid  salaries  or  wages,  or  when  employed  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  week.  The  communes  are  also  authorized  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  persons  employed  upon  farms  or  in 
forests,  to  any  person  carrying  on  independently  a  trade  or  craft  who 
does  work  on  account  of  another,  to  persons  who  are  employed  by  a 
principal  outside  of  an  industrial  establishment,  to  all  persons  em- 
ployed in  transportation  businesses,  to  mercantile  employes  and  appren- 
tices, and  to  employes  and  apprentices  in  apothecaries,  thus  bringing 
almost  every  employ^  within  the  scope  of  the  act.  To  officials  in  the 
sefvice  of  the  Empire,  or  of  a  state  of  the  Empire,  or  of  a  commune,  who 
are  paid  fixed  salaries,  the  act  does  not  apply,  and  also  to  persons  who 
in  case  of  illness  would  be  cared  for  by  their  employers  for  the  space  of 
thirteen  weeks,  or  who,  during  this  period,  would  get  uninterruptedly 
the  whole  of  their  salary  or  wages. 

The  most  general  kind  of  kasses  are  the  communal  kasses.  To  the^e 
kasses  appertain  all  persons  who  are  under  the  obligation  to  be  in- 
sured, and  yet  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  other  kasses.  They  are 
erected  and  managed  by  the  communes  free  of  charge,. and  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  each  commune  to  provide  one  in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
ingmen  within  its  jurisdiction,  but  several  communes  can  unite  together 
and  make  the  insurance  a  matter  of  common  concern,  or  can  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  when  such  a  union  is  considered  necessary  and  advan- 
tageous. Membership  is  effected  by  the  person  to  be  insured  informing 
the  communal  authorities  in  writing,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  that  he 
attaches  himself  thereto,  but  no  claim  to  support  is  acquired  if  at  the 
time  of  this  act  he  was  in  a  sick  condition.  The  support  granted  is 
free  medical  attendance,  medicines,  and  all  other  necessary  appliances, 
and  from  and  after  the  third  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  illness  for 
each  day  that  the  diseased  person  remains  ill  during  a  period  of  not 
more  than  thirteen  weeks  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
customary  wages  of  an  ordinary  laborer.  When  the  disease  is  brought 
about  by  debauchery,  intemperance,  rowdyism,  &c.,  this  money  is  not 
at  all  or  only  in  part  to  be  paid.  Persons  who  do  not  lie  under  any 
obligation  to  become  members  of  this  kasse,  but  voluntarily  do  so,  are 
not  entitled  to  aid  until  they  have  been  six  weeks  members.  The  aid 
payments  are  made  weekly.  In  place,  however,  of  this  aid  the  invalids 
can  be  placed  in  a  hospital  and  there  cared  for,  if,  when  married,  or 
members  of  a  family,  the  illness  is  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot 
be  properly  ministered  unto  at  home;  and  those  who  have  no  family 
ties  must  in  all  cases  be  provided  for  in  the  hospitals.    Are  any  persons 
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depeDilent  upon  such  an  invalid  for  support  they  receive,  so  long  as 
the  latter  is  a  hospital  patient^  one-half  of  the  amoant  of  money  which 
he  woald  have  been  entitled  to  had  he  been  cared  for  by  his  own 
family.  Bach  member  of  this  species  of  kasse  pays  ordinarily  weekly 
as  dues  an  amount  not  exceeding  1^  per  cent,  of  the  customary  wages 
of  a  common  laborer  of  the  commune,  which,  however,  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  may  be  set  at  2  per  cent.,  but  can  never  go  beyond 
that  figure ;  and  the  employer  of  the  man  must  in  every  case  contribute 
a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the  laborei-'s  dues.  A  workingman  is  thus 
forced  to  put  weekly  into  a  common  treasury  an  insignificant  sum,  about 
2^  cents,  to  which  his  employer  adds  from  about  one-half  to  one  cent, 
and  in  return  enjoys  the  assurance  that  if  he  becomes  ill  at  any  time 
for  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks  or  less  he  will  receive  from  the  ftind  to 
which  he  has  contributed  about  20  or  25  cents  a  day ;  that  is,  in  the  case 
of  this  kasse,  which  is  for  the  most  ordinary  individuals.  Members  of 
the  other  kasses  are  much  better  situated.  Two  per  cent,  is  levied  as 
dues  only  when  it  becomes  evident  that  1  i  per  cent,  will  notcover  the  dis- 
bursements made.  When  the  receipts  amount  to  more  than  the  dis- 
bursements reserve  funds  are  to  be  built,  and  if,  when  that  is  done,  the 
receipts  permanently  continue  to  excera  the  disbursements,  the  rate 
of  dues  is  to  be  lowered,  or  tne  rate  of  aid  raised.  These  kasses  are 
all  to  be  administered  by  the  communal  authorities. 

PLACE  KASSES. 

When,  at  an3^  given  point,  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  persons  at 
band  for  the  purpose,  though  it  may  be  done  under  certain  circum- 
stances when  there  are  less,  the  communes  are  authorized  and  may  be 
compelled  to  create  place  kasses.  These  are  in  the  rule  for  workingmen 
who  are  engaged  in  a  certain  species  of  industry  at  any  particular 
place.  They  allow  an  aid  in  case  of  illness  for  a  period  which  can  be 
set  at  one  year,  of  an  amount  equal  to  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the 
average  wages,  so  far  as  this  average  does  not  exceed  71  cents  a.  day  of 
the  men  composing  them,  as  well  as  medical  attendance,  &c.,  and  a  like 
grant  to  women  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  after  confinement,  which 
can  be  extended  to  six,  and  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  an 
amount  to  his  next  of  kin  equal  to  forty  times  the  customary  wages 
of  a  day  laborer  of  the  place.  Free  medical  attendance,  &c.,  can  iSso 
be  accorded  to  wives  of  members  of  the  kasse,  and  these  wives  can  be 
made  entitled  to  receive  support  for  three  to  six  weeks  after  confine- 
ment, and  upon  the  death  of  the  wife  or  a  child  of  a  member,  burial 
money  can  be  granted.  But  these  kasses  cannot  be  extended  to  other 
species  of  disability  or  otherwise,  than  as  mentioned,  to  wives  and  or- 
phans. When  debauchery,  &c.,  has  caused  disease  the  right  to  assist- 
ance is  forfeited.  The  dues  of  the  members  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
character  and  degree  of  the  expenditures  to  be  made.  The  commune 
provides  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  these  kasses,  which  must  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  higher  officials.  These  kasses  are  empowered  to 
acquire  privileges  and  make  contracts,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued.  When 
a  person  is  under  obligation  to  insure  he  becomes  a  member  of  this  species 
of  kasses,  by  going  to  work  in  the  branch  of  industry  for  which  it  is  pro- 
vided, from  the  moment  heentersupon  work,  if  not  already  a  member  of 
some  other  kasse,  and  when  no  obligation  to  insure  exists  by  a  verbal  or 
written  notice  from  the  party  interested  that  he  attaches  himself  to  the 
kasse.  The  former  are  entitled  to  assistance  from  the  day  of  acquisi- 
tion of  membership,  the  latter  not  until  six  weeks  have  expired.    Mem- 
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Any  mannfactarer  who  ems^l^f%  ^SWU?5P¥H^  persons  who  are  obliged 
to  be  insared  is  entitled  to  establish  a  factory  kasse  in  their  behalf.   He 


can  be  compelled  to  pay  as  a  fin^ta  *>fflWW^fci)Sl3a^i 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  waj^es  of  bis  meA. 


Membership  in  snch  a  ^As^iU^Ai{f4r)by  ^^^  mere  act  of  working 
in  the  factory,  when  there  is  an  oBngSd6ni/o  insure,  and  in  other  cases 


is. 


"^WSfffleite^^^^ 

to  the  average  wages  of  members,  can  be  based  upon  the  amoiSd^ 
wages  each  workman  receivoci^^saiifai^atfttase  wages  do  not  exceed  96 
cents  a  day. 

^inM^liaV«'4ifj4lb«}kRia0riuifc>toib0>AiaiBrni^  bfrittowMnfabtansHnllDs 
representative  and  submitted  to  the  persons  composing  the  same  for 
approval,  and  they  can  provid^.l^l^'/thAiQliairmanships  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  of  the  general  committee  shall  be  held  by  the  manu£BM5t- 
wftQiw j^«TOpit0Mtol^T« V ifkndiMtbeprwmUm of:,tb^  IS^t^PJiM f^r- 
aoMill3rir<Mf»»Mibto  for  tb^Jx^u^^  tto^  ^Wfit^^\miiti.t^<^m§m^  ^ 

bis  expense.  .ii.»!T;;n>^M!iiii 

..UMitbiiA'Atf  OB^^mowt  i^idiittQiill^w^lW^eJ^vtoffbej^n^t^  lnr);Ae 
QiMnfMbiMgii^..  wd .  if  Om  i v0oeip}»>  f^Fft  POt.  1^  i  be  <  A^ffiaimt^  •  tq  ^9»)90(i 
tlM»;dtabiirsein90t«(  he.mn^t)  makie  ap  tbie4e&cienoy.fix)m.hi9i9W^P9fl^e]k4i 
Disputes  between  employers  and  members  of  the  kasses  are  to  be.MI^  i 
tied  by  the  special  officials^  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  all  questions  at 
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iBsae  between  employers  and  employes,  and,  where  there  are  none  such, 
by  the  commnnal  aathorities,  bat  an  appeal  to  court  is  provided  for. 

If  the  factory  or  factories  for  which  a  kasse  has  been  established  be- 
oomes  temporarily  closed,  or  the  number  of  employ^  so  limited  that  they 
become  less  in  number  than  double  the  number  of  persons  required  to 
form  a  board  of  directors,  the  administration  of  the  same  can  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Government  inspectors,  who  are  to  appoint  a  representa- 
tive to  act  in  their  behalf,  and  in  such  a  case  all  the  funds,  books,  &c., 
of  the  kasse  are  to  be  surrendered  to  these  inspectors ;  but  this  is  not 
to  take  place  if  the  industry  is  of  such  a  character  that  regular  period- 
ical cessations  of  work  or  limitations  of  the  number  of  workmen  occur. 
A  kasse  is  to  cease  to  exist  when  the  factory  or  factories  for  which  it 
was  brought  into  being  become  closed  or  the  number  of  members  be- 
comes permanently  less  than  the  lowest  number  allowed  by  law,  or 
proves  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created ;  and, 
lastly,  when  the  head  of  the  establishment  whose  employes  compose  it 
neglects  to  have  the  kasse  and  its  affairs  properly  attended  to,  in  all  of 
which  cases  the  kasse's  membership  and  funds  are  to  be  turned  over  to 
a  place  or  communal  kasse. 

In  other  respects  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  place  kasses  are  to 
be  observed. 

BUILDING  KASSES 

Are  for  individuals  employed  upon  railroads,  canals,  roadways,  water- 
courses, dikes,  fortifications,  and  other  like  works  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, when  a  comparatively  large  number  of  men  are  employed.  The 
parties  having  the  works  in  charge  can  be  forced  to  have  their  men  in- 
sured, and  if  they  do  not  will  be  compelled  to  meet  from  their  own  pock- 
ets all  expenses  attending  the  illness  or  death  of  their  employes.  The 
kasses  cease  when  the  particular  works  for  which  they  have  been  erected 
are  brought  to  an  end,  or  when  the  parties  having  the  work  in  charge 
neglect  to  have  the  kasses  properly  administered.  The  provisions  re- 
specting factory  kasses  apply  also  here. 

GUILD  KASSES. 

These  are  kasses  erected  by  trades  unions  in  behalf  of  their  members^ 
and,  while  allowed  more  latitude  and  a  greater  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment, are  subject  in  many  respects  to  the  provisions  affecting  place 
kasses. 

miners'  kasses. 
These  are  for  miners,  and  are  similar  in  character  to  factory  kasses. 

AID  KASSES. 

By  these  are  meant  the  societies  voluntarily  organized  among  men  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  aid  to  one  another  and  their  families  in  cases 
of  illness  and  death.  These,  of  course,  enjoy  a  large  freedom  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Such  are,  as  above  set  forth,  the  leading  features  of  the  law  of  the 
Empire  making  provisions  for  rendering  assistance  to  workiugmen  when 
ill.  It  is  a  rather  lengthy  statute,  being  made  up  of  eighty-eight  sec- 
tions. 
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INSURANCE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS. 

The  act  providing  relief  in  the  case  of  accidents,  passed  by  the 
Keichstag  a  short  time  ago,  and  adopted  by  the  Bandesrath  a  few  days 
since,  is  even  longer  than  that  on  the  subject  of  invalid  insurance, 
having  one  tiundr^  and  eleven  sections,  but  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows : 

All  persons  employed  in  mines,  salt-pits,  in  establishments  fop  sepa- 
fating  ores,  quarries  and  excavations,  upon  wharves  and  in  lumber- 
yards, in  factories  and  foundries,  including  work  superintendents,  so 
fiff  as  the  salaries  of  the  latter  do  not  exceed  $47G  per  annum,  as  well 
as  all  workmen  and  work  superintendents  who  are  engaged  at  wall, 
room,  roof,  and  well  work,  and  in  stonecutting,  and  chimney-sweeps, 
wherever  a  liability  to  casualty  exists,  are  to  be  assured  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  relief  in  the  event  of  accidents,  and  an  imperial  insurance  office 
is  to  be  established  to  have  control  of  the  matter. 

The  object  of  the  law  is  to  afford  to  every  workingman  who  becomes 
injured  by  accident  while  in  the  performance  of  his  work,  except  in 
cases  where  the  injury  has  been  brought  about  by  the  willful  and  crim- 
inal act  of  the  victim,  whatever  medical  and  surgical  treatment  may 
be  necessary  from  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth*  week  from  the 
day  on  which  the  accident  occurred,  and  a  pecuniary  support  so  long 
as  the  disability  shall  continue,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  total  disability, 
when  his  average  wages  do  not  go  beyond  95  cents  a  day,  to  60§  per 
cent,  of  his  average  wages,  and  in  the  case  of  partial  disability,  so 
much  thereof  as  the  degree  of  inability  to  labor  may  call  for^  and  in 
the  case  of  death,  a  sum,  as  burial  expenses,  equal  to  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  his  wages  for  one  day,  which  sum  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
$7.14.  Be  a  widow  left  she  is  to  receive  until  her  decease  or  remarriage 
20  per  cent,  of  the  wages  her  husband  was  accustomed  to  earn,  and  each 
one  of  his  surviving  children,  up  to  its  fifteenth  year,  is  to  get  a  sum 
equal  to  15  per  cent,  of  these  wages,  which  is  to  be  20  per  cent,  when 
the  mother  is  dead ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  widow  no  claim  is  to  rest  if 
the  marriage  be  contracted  after  the  accident  occurred.  When  thete 
are  parents  or  grandparents  left  whose  sole  support  the  deceased  was 
they  will  get  until  their  death  or  a  cessation  of  the  requirement  of 
assistance  an  amount  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  his  wages. 

To  effect  the  object  of  the  law  all  employers  of  workingmen  engaged 
in  the  above-mentioned  industries  are  to  be  obliged  to  form  themselves 
into  relief  associations,  and  to  provide,  by  regular  contributions  to  com- 
mon funds,  the  relief  in  behalf  of  their  men  contemplated  by  statute. 
These  associations  may,  with  permission  of  the  Bnndesrath,  be  volun- 
tarily as  well  as  compulsorily  organized,  but  an  association  will  not  be 
I>ennitted  to  be  built  in  any  case  unless  it  appears  that  it  will  be  able 
to  meet  all  demands  made  upon  it. 

The  Empire  is  to  be  divided  into  associational  districts,  and  these 
again  subdivided  into  what  are  to  be  termed  sections,  all  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  an  imperial  insurance  office  at  Berlin,  and 
like  branches  of  industry  brought  together  as  much  as  possible.  The 
associations  and  sections  will  be  permitted  to  draft  their  own  constitu- 
tions and  regulate  their  own  affairs,  but  are  to  be  supervised  by  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  to  be  under  obligation  to  submit  all  matters  of  im- 
portance in  the  way  of  government  to  the  insurance  office  at  Berlin  for 

•Until  the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  week,  by  the  law  of  June  15,  1?<K{,  the  iu- 
Talid  kassea  provide  f<>r  biin,  bnt  if  not  a  member  of  any  one  of  tbem  the  duty  de* 
ToWes  upon  his  employer. 
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Berlin,  by  which  the  subject  will  be  laid  before  the  proper  oauMiaiicrbM 
ttMklD')<b#(|»)fidi(lMlitMb  O^islitelMRIliejn  to  r>oj(JnH  >.(iit  naqif  oliilY/ 

^j9(»^tMfrtiii^s&  br4iMifo<fdf^^m»elT^siagaiiiat  'itAibioddiihean  #0 
lidKM^^tiM  4he^Mfi^iMW«mtaiAihl^Mcwft|Rflver<st]f  tc^kiohlthe'^dMUilfi 
lUMiMlb<tf#Mtfguwt(V^%iieiiVwi  iil^tPtqMiHtlKf  Ulii|itiKmfHtfd*ii^^ 
tenance  of  an*aDgetifMlls«Miloch%t4miidi^td0  M^iisri  Mto«rttMefro9 

rules  of  action  may  be  agreed  upon  in  this  direction  must  receive  the 

The  imperial  insurance  offiWyitfMMitttortte  located  at  Berlin, is  tocon- 
sistof  a  president  and  two  permanent  members,  the  three  to  be  appointed 
llr  )lft6y<ttoBiiipm(fVHi^nrMMi^ooitimeiidat^  BtsnBfsrsA,n(tod 

ot^l^tfH^iHeit  fliMfbepi(,'^rim^hlo&«(hddi(^dm»iv(<t>  l^t^taiaabM4 
ibias.ilwutti^t^llsaobfiUMNimlirtfe^  ahfif^nipMyda 

#iiigwrta4^by  thiPtiwii<^  ^dtmbfi  iMfnaim 

1%^  ^(lUM^idfiiteN^  tti^tiisnuMM*  «»tMe  iIdMMr«tK)te>iiMe}n(fl^^ 
iWiylwwfc^  a<^(ty»HW»t>d#il<iBidiiiiNil»ttoi(ifaw  itoit^  toiPcaittAnii/<lwd  Hi 

atidi1iattaB«tk)iMH^be<<UHiew»e^M^  b^iUfftt^if  ttol4iaiiinn 

in  (»iilbtts<ihetMSMfStiofiiuoM4aitt  'ti»rttaaiEEitrs,tfaiM^4MOki  rraidVB^i 
otA04iyrt%«<MbaiidMHiit  dm^]ttOt^4^\jittpmltMv'M\^^^^ 
omnkbwuif  wttt(^afteer4iri%l(^MiDiimMitti}iwMnNDgi 
diMM<«ftbddffiteryiMiMq(Vitti«ti£n8(MftfttiMi  b£(tt«i*«taAtd^'aiidf<to 
l^lgtmr^^^^tkm^\A»m  «e'.JeoldM^  >b)^tli0c>ttsanMHcif«See>3^Wtaeiii 
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miiUtfw^ffieft  fc  t%  MiaDa^Mi0iat»^sie0lMiiti^<oM^  9ib«o  M:leiMt 
flwioPiftd''UAdbete/'lakIodlii8fiftiei^«ideal)iaMn^^ 
th^«iiq)t6^rfir  Md>worJililgiiieiiihJoit  *bave'«il4eMt^4I  ^ 
Mbb,  *i^rr*£I  y^bM  )t>ii.lMi*b9:dQt«tfmifl^twtitftlt<rl^ 
MMm^ne  is-  tO'  bui  biassed*  'antodg^tho^^ii^itMelPa  4tabHlt^  <fo.'  (ii<fcid00<f 
eslste^itiid*tb«r0fs»e  5bllg«il  tif4iflve*i<!s.  menlnmvedi)  'w^6n  a|ifprbv:attr 
oTMi^io tAmi^fes Iw &SBoeMiousIare  to 4>Q  mad^or refMoi j'Wihen  1M 
livopriety  of  diAsblvltigi  aby  asuddotioii  9s*to  beicoasiderell^;*  and  -wheir 
tli6  *  etMtbm  of  bMTts  isf  •  avbi trdtion-  is'  tor  Imt  TQsOlved  -  apon  ;*{2)  wbeiki 
ddflfsiom^afeoCiog  wntniversietf  HigilTdiRfc-the  pvopeHy -  rligMis' of  aM9' 
di«ti6QS  whose  orgaute  tbrm '  Ik»' be^n  ohaiDgea  ^  are  to  be  made^  ^ 
when  appeals  from  the'deMsionsof  oMirts  of  arbitration  are  to  bi^cimi 
sidisrsA)  (4)  in  the  ctfse  of  eonsideratioD  of  regaf ations  respeotiQgi  the 
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avoidance  of  accidents,  and  (5)  in  the  case  of  decisions  upon  complaints 
concerning  penalties  imposed  by  the  directors  of  associations.  In  other 
respects,  the  Emperor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bnndesrath,  is  to  pre- 
scribe the  rales  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  office. 

The  various  independent  states  composing  the  German  Empire  are  also 
authorized  to  establish  insurance  offices  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
associations  within  their  limits,  to  which  the  rights  and  powers  apper- 
taining to  the  imperial  insurance  office  are  to  be  largely  transferred. 
These  insurance  officers  are  to  consist  of  three  life  members  and  four 
others,  with  substitutes,  chosen  for  periods«of  four  years,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  those  of  the  imperial  office  are  selected. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  act,  but  there  are  many  other  minor 
points  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  mention. 

Now  that  the  two  foregoing  measures  have  become  laws,  the  Govern- 
ment at  Berlin,  it  is  said,  has  begun  the  preparation  of  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  workingmen  and  their  families  against  the  consequences  of  old 
age  and  of  permanent  disabilities  due  to  other  causes  than  accidents, 
by  pensions. 

While  upon  this  subject  of  insurance  it  may  also  not  be  out  of  place 
to  remark  that  the  German  Government  is  charged  with  entertaining 
the  idea  of  taking  the  entire  fire  and  life  insurance  business  into  its  0¥m 
hands,  and  compelling  every  one  to  pay  insurance  tax,  on  both  property 
and  life  to  the  state  instead  of  to  private  corporations. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  WELL-BEING  OF  EMPLOY^ 

BY  EMPLOYERS. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  deep  interest  taken  by  employers  in 
the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  their  men.  Some  few  establish- 
ments provide  dwelling-places  and  sleeping-halls  for  their  men,  and 
fhmish  them  with  soup  during  the  day  and  warm  food  at  noon,  at  cost 
prices,  but  I  doubt  not  that  so  far  as  my  district  is  concerned  they  can 
be  almost  counted  on  my  fingers.  In  all  of  Hesse- Darmstadt  there  is, 
I  believe,  but  one  factory  which  has  a  kindergarten  for  the  children  of 
its  employes,  some  fifty  of  which  are  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  owner 
thereof.  In  several  there  are  bathing-places  for  the  use  of  the  working- 
men.  Most  of  the  large  factories  have  savings-banks,  but  the  contribu- 
tions are,  I  understand,  very  meager  in  amount.  To  such  a  bank  in  a 
factory  in  this  neighborhood,  which  employs  about  a  thousand  hands, 
the  aggregate  amount  contributed  weekly  from  among  the  whole  thou- 
sand is  only  $7  to  $9.50,  I  am  told.  The  proprietors  of  this  establish- 
ment receive  all  sums,  from  4J  cents  to  $2.38  weekly,  which  their  work- 
ingmen may  desire  to  place  with  them,  and  guarantee  upon  all  amounts 
not  exceeding  $9.50  deposited  interest  at  the  rate  of  G  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  upon  all  amounts  over  this  sum  and  less  than  $119,  interest 
at  5  per  cent.  Deposits  are  made  b^-  the  employes  directing  their  dis- 
bursing clerk  to  put  each  week  a  certain  amount  of  their  wages  into  the 
bank,  which  deposits  are  noted  at  the  end  of  each  month  in  a  book  which 
the^'  hold.  To  withdraw  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  investment  four- 
t4*en  days'  notice  must  be  given.    The  money  thus  received  Messrs. 

invest  in  the  most  solid  securities  in  behalf  of  their  men,  and 

if  the  rate  of  interest  promised  is  not  thus  obtained  the  difference  is 

made  up  by  the  Messrs. out  of  their  own  i)ocket8  as  a  present  to 

the  bank.  These  gentlemen  also  foster  among  their  men  an  invalid  and 
burial  association,  whose  provisions  are  as  follows: 

All  persons  employed  by  them  become,  immediately  on  their  entrance 
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apoD  work,  members  of  this  union,  and  the  moment  a  person  ceases  to  be 
connected  with  the  factory  this  membership  in  the  nuion  also  expires,  and 
he  is  notentitled  to  receive  back  the  amoant  he  may  have  paid  into  the 
union.  Into  the  treasury  of  the  union  each  man  whose  wages  do  not  ex- 
dcee  33  cents  a  day  pays  2^  cents  weekly ;  those  who  make  more  than 
that  amount  5  cents.  He  thus,  when  he  has  been  three  months  a  member 
of  the  union,  acquires  a  claim  to  be  supported  by  the  society  when  his 
inability  to  work  is  established  by  his  physician  and  two  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  union,  except  in  cases  where  his  disability  is  the  result  of  de- 
bauchery, drunkenness,  or  rowdyism;  and  any  member  who,  while  ab- 
sent  from  work  and  a  subject  of  support,  is  seen  in  a  restaurant,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who^  while  on  the  way  to  visit  their  physicians, 
stop  to  drink  a  little  something  to  strengthen  them,  immediately  thereby 
forfeits  his  right  to  the  same ;  but  in  special  cases,  where^for  instance 
an  Injury  is  sustained  while  at  work,  the  directors  of  the  union  can 
grant  support,  even  if  the  workman  has  not  been  three  months  a  mem- 
ber thereof.  If  a  person  obtains  a  doctor's  certificate  through  decep- 
tion he  is  compelled  to  return  what  he  has  received  from  the  society  and 
for  a  year  thereafter  to  pay  double  dues.  The  amount  an  invalid  who 
earned  33  cents  a  day  receives  is  12  cents  per  day  for  three  months,  if 
not  a  member  of  one  year's  standing,  and  so  much  for  a  year  when  he 
has  been  a  member  more  than  one  year.  He  whose  wages  were  more 
than  33  cents  a  day  is  paid  23^  cents  for  each  day  of  disability.  When 
the  illness  is  of  more  than  a  ^^ear's  duration  the  society's  obligation  to 
aid  ceases.  By  paying  4^  cents  per  week,  however,  after  the  expiration 
of  this  period  he  secures  to  his  family  his  burial  expenses  in  case  of 
death.  When  a  member  of  the  union  dies  his  widow,  or  children,  or 
parents,  or  brothers  and  sisters  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  funds 
thereof  $5.95  as  burial  expenses  and  $20.50  from  the  union  and  $5  from 

Messrs. in  addition.    Messrs and  all  their  overseers  and 

and  superintendents  constitute  the  directors  of  this  association.  To 
expel  a  member,  to  increase  or  decrease  dues,  or  to  alter  the  regulations 
of  the  association  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  directors  and  of 

Messrs. is  necessary.    Upon  the  funds  of  the  association  interest 

at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed. 

They  have  also  a  pension  association  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  to 
every  man  emplojM  by  them  an  income  for  life.  All  male*  laborers, 
without  an}'  exception,  by  virtue  of  their  employment,  are  members  of 
this  association,  and  tne  moment  they  leave  the  factory  this  member- 
ship ceases,  ana  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  return  of  what  they  may 
have  deposited.  All  members  who  are  less  than  twenty-five  years  old 
pay  1^  cents  per  week  as  dues,  all  between  twenty-five  and  forty  pay  2 
cents,  and  all  more  than  forty  years  old  3  cents.  So  soon  as  a  member 
becomes  fifty  years  of  age  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  if  he  has  been  ten 
consecutive  3'ears  a  member  and  is  declared  by  two  competent  physi- 
cians to  be  unable  to  work,  provided  the  incapacity  has  not  been  brought 
about  by  debauchery,  drunkenness,  or  rowdyism.  But  if  he  becomes 
able  to  work  again  the  pension  ceases.  If  he  becomes  injured  by  ma- 
chinery while  at  work  a  pension  can  be  accorded  to  him,  even  if  not  yet 
fifty  years  old,  but  this  is  to  be  granted  for  the  space  of  one  year  only. 
The  pension  is  $68  per  year,  paid  weekly  or  monthly,  which  can  neither 
be  attache<l  nor  transferred  to  third  parties.    The  directors  consist  of 

Messrs. ,  aud  their  overseers  and  superintendents.    Five  per  cent. 

interest  is  to  be  paid  on  the  funds  collected.    The  union  can  only  be 

dissolved  by  the  suspension  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. .    Should  a 

dissolution  occur  all  those  drawing  pensions  at  the  time  will  have  the 
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contributed  to  this  fund  8te;i^^/<|RL)tllS^  years  is  then,  eutitled^  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  if  he  becomes  disabled,  to  receive  20  per  cent. 
0tfi%i«iseMii3^l7liiu»kMt38d7eaiflu^  iolSSipwxttnt. 

Miincibttrjjnbflrs^BAfJIiavifctf^  flvd|id41|iAi[if»n^(iflny  ^dt,'iM|Mr 

6crit(»vA0a9lnreii^,K4raif  •QHsaaspllD  thB^NgiriiieAUJi^'ali^il^'iaitfrv^ 
enpM^kdsw  in^tJto^i)«ti|^ifi»iHJw^^ 

Mteilaiieifl  i^hdq)cn8iMttdjaaivadokJ»j6M*faid£^ilte4m<iiilit  wUdh  tor 
hiudtettdvivei^blihUi^eiraadi^QBditta^  dtaaUladnvrUUiiiu  tbe4>ei» 

jtfcfciJOTfflbiaflMbMialitego  IBdl  if ifa^miivriiigtt  bfa9Sii£tmQteA«MerlJM  ibaa 
tailiqiea^a^jfitesMhdf^Torr/lilir  uy  lwiiJipitey6i«hy  diadxagitydoiiifct  ^iimlti^ 
Mtllcru^feltiermbaiiRBiDfiitiM^  AlkBctood  pCutflA  cdHfpfMR^^fcM  widiNift^ffite 
notfiitttt  Htiteii|itte«dbry.(ofiaetddaaaft^«toedl^ 
gW^^tofttimfliriyr^gggdttAfcte^Mpfm  bintkacfliiNMtoM.  'Of  Almvfidte 
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IfiAtilUvte  flBidrfshiMtfeiipta»lraLt:Iw*T^^<^Hd^b^ 
of  pensiqn.    Through  crime,  drunkenness,  gross  carelessness,  or^fMbH 
violation  of  the  regulation&gftttifticqnij^Ki^he  right  to  a  pension  is  for- 
fdted.    If  a  pensioned  employ^  accepts  service  in  the  company,  or  on 

ii«d^(ihe^0Ml|l&b:^te^i^<>tfi«P^t^^f^^  tM 

iC%|i«b^tf^iAm  (i^§i^/eMffi»tl«^iMiM(h§iafll^«Uhi1|^<^lM«%t^ 

dMflM%'telAfrWi%Ml^J^  If  li^«Mdb¥iilitt^taiP'Ml<  hMMJti^ 

^n8Mttl^ofAi«kW^6k&lf(A^^  «h¥»cillMre«j«ufttBi^aW  Wfri^^^KVVKM 
m^m\^6fS^»  ai8tfi1§6ba(«!^tlie(yhi|»iiivy^«^tit»^  ttytodtdiV'hbtf'ViaA 
tofhtt'PMi^'^if^^  «'>yfemhl^<t&tett«l>iai»«IS»rmoMi'b^^^^ 

fchi!4  wii.i  i,(i«  8i4ytiftixriui'W#tt"*^¥t|bC*^^^^^  '".o-" '»';';'' <"i" 

Jud'iandi  tiiU  Ju  U^j'^h^^h^  ii^tiio'ff  To  •i^diiimi  iiiTT  njiTjf.iii'iiid  *38H  >II  IIu  ill 

'«>M>l8«  MtoeptiDg-  -thoae  •  ia"  the  -4P>iy»"«0MTliiw>'-o<i  tto>iwW!fi«tld»ii|f(Mr 
^d  whtr  imve  not-  iieen  convicted  of  «iit  «HIUhiiBl'MRMiift"<(r0iAMlKl( 

fovot«^M«J^i|S^;,(»t3t«^;:|a» 

aK>t  belonging,  .to .  the .  anny.  .or.  mys^  .\v:b(^^^n1wfint974va,<s&im»  i wc 
Wf  er,  and-  who  -pay-  any  -taxes,  not  .having .  beea  eonvieMli4>fiiQiinie>W 
^ve  misdemeanor,- hiVt^TaWJIrlglfH^J^^WW 

mcer8,V^\AAiW^  „. 

'7  the.  nght.of  Jiufitage.. .  .TaatMesJeviMAce.allgi^iisiiM/aiE^ 
the  incomes  -  had-  -and  -  the  property,  possessed,.  anck^^iM'fcedl  te  «diiv^ 
tiabe  neariy  aft  classes  of  the  popidat|on;    'K''if^'k^¥.^^^^(Afm'^6A 
^  effect  next  April,  Wbi<wM^fi  mo'miiffiyim^^ 

d«ing  so  in  the.futdfe.    .What  tberfiouictffaggrfi^aite-.flriu^  of.;tAX6t 

^id  by  eaohdassofpersonsinthecommanity-i^'r8<^ffiot/fei#(iw.>''¥bosi 
,:«rfif^  Iticbiia  ffif  ft'Aiii'»ll»^to'  HW  i)(fti'  atiwiitfa  pi^^  Je^WJ^  to  khfe my  6f 

!|iL^3^nce  11.15,  #nd<'tQ  the  state  Slf^^^l^os^^viiiUMiMfiPD^^  ^ 

$214  pay  one  and  a  half  times  these  sums,,  whila  those  whnisejnooipfiB 
^Me  from^214-to  $238,  eae  taxed  doub)eils>ilMicliiM>th««flrsl^etad0iiiK^ 
Spned.    Beyond  theseanfdunt^  the  iiicote^bf :f eKlfejk^H^^ 
i>j:The  tendency  of  legislation  is  in  favor  of  the  wprkinj;matf;  riuUy^q  hA 

t?  -    .  ^MMlfto  iiijiMj^*)I'»>  Infi.  jHoq  al 
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I  EMIGRATION. 

i 

Expectation  of  gain  is  the  principal  caase  which  leads  to  the  emigra^ 
tion  of  the  people,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  live  under  a  fireer  fonn  of 
government,  though,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  latter  incentive  has 
probably  little  weight.  The  ones  who  emigrate,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
are  those  who  are  somewhat  industrious  and  despair  of  ever  being  able 
to  accumulate  much  at  home,  or  who  have  been  tolerably  well  to  do 
and  have  become  reduced,  and  who  think  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  through  economy  and  industry,  they  will  be  able  to  gather 
together  a  little  capital.  Many,  too,  are  young  never- do- wells,  whose 
parents  send  them  thitherto  get  rid  of  them.  The  emigrants  are  from 
all  classes  of  society,  but  are  principally  from  among  those  of  the  pop- 
ulation who  are  engaged  at  farm  and  hand  labor.  The  favorite  locali- 
ties with  the  people  of  this  vicinity  are,  I  am  told,  the  Northwestern 
States,  Wisconsin  particularly  being  well  regarded.  The  army  here 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  is  claimed,  as  most  of  those  who 
leave  the  country  do  so  after  having  performed  their  share  of  military 
service. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

Number  of  women  and  children  who  labor. — My  consular  district  is 
so  constituted,  embracing  portions  of  different  states,  that  I  cannot 
statue  with  any  exactness  the  number  of  women  and  children  within  it 
who  work  for  a  livelihood.  This  consular  district  is  made  up  of  parts 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  of  a  part  of  what  used  to  be  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
now  belonging  to  Prussia,  and  of  a  portion  of  Prussia  proper.  In 
Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1882  there  were  2,912  young  persons  who  were  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  and  108,  who  were  between  twelve  and 
fourteen,  employed  in  the  factories ;  1,826  of  them  being  boys  and  1,254 
girls.  Of  the  whole  number  70  per  cent,  are  said  to  be  at  work  in 
match  factories.  In  Nassau  at  the  same  time  in  the  factories  were  164 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  97  boys  and  67  girls,  and  3,406 
who  were  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  2,238  boys  and  1,168  girb. 
In  all  Hesse- Darmstadt  the  number  of  women  engaged  at  the  different 
occupations,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  June  5, 1882,  are  as  follows: 

In  af^ricnltnral  puraaits,  gardcuiDg,  and  cattle-raisiDg 41,421 

In  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing II 

In  mines,  famaces,  and  salt-pits,  and  at  turf-digging 8 

At  indnstries  where  stone  or  earth  is  employed,  such  as  quarrying,  making 

earthenware,  glass-blowing,  &,o 96 

Working  in  metals 199 

Making  machines,  implements,  instruments,  and  apparatus 36 

In  chemical  establishments SlO 

In  making  charcoal,  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  material  for  illuminating  purposes,  fats, 

oils,  and  varnish 159 

In  textile  industries 1,406 

At  paper  and  leather  industries ,.  I,3tj7 

At  wood-carving  and  in  making  articles  from  wood 311i 

In  tobacco  factories 2,473 

In  bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments 135 

In  preparing  foods  and  drinks 26:2 

Making  and  cleaning  clothes,  among  whom  wcro  6,820  seamstiesses  and  2,574 

washorwonien  and  ironers 10, 766 

As  bricklayers,  carpenters,  glaziers,  painters,  roofers,  surveyors,  &c 85 

As  photographers II 

As  printers,  in  stone,  metal,  and  colors 104 

As  cntters  and  founders  of  wooden  and  metallic  types 41 

Trading  in  goods  and  products 3,135 

As  pedlers 500 

In  post  and  telegraph  offices 9 
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As  railroad  employ^ 29 

As  moiseugere,  trunk  carriers,  guides,  See 88 

In  preparing  bodies  for  interment 18 

Upon  ships 14 

In  connection  withdrayage 29 

In  household  service  (nurses,  servants  who  do  not  dwell  with  their  employ- 
ers, dtc.) 1,558 

In  labor  of  a  changeable  character 1,530 

In  churches  and  in  establishments  of  a  religions  character 344 

In  libraries,  art-ffalleries,  and  as  teachers 913 

Takinff  care  of  the  sick 1,069 

As  authors,  editors,  correspondents,  &c 7 

In  musical  and  theatrical  pursuits 120 

Total 68,478 

The  population  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  is  936,340. 

Statistics  respecting  Nassaa  and  the  other  parts  of  my  district  I  am 
unable  to  present,  but  could  give  them  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  but 
do  not,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  my  province  for  me  to  do  so. 

WAGES  PAID  TO  WOMBN. 

The  wages  paid  to  women  are  about  25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  those 
received  by  men.  Those  who  work  by  the  day  or  week  at  ordinary 
labor  or  in  the  factories  make  from  15  to  50  cents  a  day  usually,  the 
most  of  them  earning  about  30  cents  a  day. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN. 

Women  work  about  the  same  number  of  hours  that  men  do,  but  in 
certain  kinds  of  establishments,  from  moral  considerations,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  labor  at  night. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

The  moral  tone  of  female  factory  operatives  is  exceedingly  low,  and 
they  are  regarded  as  being  very  inferior  to  servant  girls  even.  As  a 
rule,  the  roughest  class  of  women  only  are  to  be  found  working  in  the 
fiEMstories.  They  are  looked  upon,  I  believe,  as  beings  of  very  little  ac- 
count   Those  only  go  to  the  factories  who  are  good  for  nothing  else. 

MEANS  PROVIDED  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT. 

A  little  something  is  being  done  for  their  preservation  and  elevation, 
but  not  much,  and  there  is  not  much  probably  that  can  be  done.  The 
Government  is  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  at  night  in  estab- 
lishments where  there  are  men,  also  in  those  where  the  character  of 
labor  is  such  that  not  much  clothing  can  be  worn  ;  is  insisting  upon 
separate  privies  being  provided  for  the  women,  so  that,  as  has  been  and 
still  is  the  case  in  many  establishments,  both  sexes  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  frequent  the  same  resorts,  and  upon  separation  of  male  and 
female  laborers  while  at  work ;  is  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women 
within  three  weeks  after  confinement;  is  opposed  to  their  sleeping  at 
night  in  the  factories,  and,  through  the  factory  inspectors,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  them  under  the  supervision  of  female  superintendents  who 
shall  teach  them  good  morals,  and,  after  working  hours,  show  them 
how  to  sew. 


ITS  ...  PBOVISIONS  AGAINST- SIBB    AND  -OTHER  DAVOBfUk  1 4  .i.i.:  iK 

l\  Each  employerof  laborers,  bothmalBTiniItetoWfej'ftfrf0if||l,TlS'^^^ 
^  take^^u'c^'predaiitiobs  agam»t  tbe  pccu^^ 

as  the  -ncttiiiliait:'(thatiftetai><tf  tiu)>'ln(iiieCcv>i»-'which'i:hdis-i«A^B6diMUa 
«t>.i       f.^*  ^'^ 

vii/Iiie  aame  remarks  inad&.m-regard. to -men  appljf'^in'ofmn'Ukitlite 

Witter^ -.i  .■-■ii'i   .■■.;--ii,.:.   ,7..!:;.-.  ,.i..;-£i*  n*. 

INCHEASE  "of  "WAGES  Stiicfe'l'STS.'"  ■'"  ■'■"'   -  '  " -^   " 

BTI,-<,  ■,p.^.■■] 

There  seema  to  have  be^i;!  a  slieht  increase  since  187$.  in  the  wages 
paid  to  working  peopW.'^^^Mlft^idff^dfWl*  att«JiiiS*»hkt  filWrti^''" 

.(.t  Olr  aj  ■jiL!   ;i,l  ■.:h1I7i.U|   /111  t.,  )i.'.  ..('ij  .jiilO)  f-illt'l'!   II  ■fr'IU;^)9<l  .lull  ot-. 

The  women  who  labor  have  all,  with  rare  exceptions,  enjoyed  the  ad 
vantages  afforded  by  OanHitfa/iao*  solkAblli^'Of-ttfie  empire.  All  children 
are  required  by  law  to  be  schooled  from  their  sixth  to  their  fonrteenth 
9«flil  luiil!.-.;.-.!  .Jii-.y  -i-iq  ur,  11]  r.L'  Ui^h-.i,  m,^  ii-iiii,."  k,i  Lk;.;  h'.^tw  a.fT 
'(larBbff'/eW  niauftea'^Wieaiia'orfe  yii4hetfJtotoi)ie»/'iiidi»hen»thby'J(h(Mrf 
«dtiirs«'«lHitr'^ldi«&iluia<btMi8^ilM6'ttnt«tta»«rT(mMi^ 
way  they  can,  unless  there  i«iMai»flaaieM:  MMiveoRtMend'JtbdoifAaat 
tbiugs  properly.  In  this  neighborbood  women  are  not  qaite  aa  great 
toilers  as  in  Tarions.o:ttar>part«  og.  i@f!aii«fly^i»Qdi*ccnpy  a  mncb  higher 
plane  than  they  do  in  some  other  states  of  the  empire  where  they  are 
0fbwtime8>sinpltf,iver6.teq«^.'4>f.bnrd««4ADd()Poil(«difi«nt>prQUa<jirao^ 

ARiSaB>P0hlt»tt4e>n'«UjUliJ^Jr-!<.'i'   [i;i--il  .■n:';r.ii':'\'l'.''-iU,  t-.l'iuA  uiiili-j-.. 
The  employment  of  women  in  factories  has)  J^-eomidiWlia  de4dAniQff 
aod demoralizing  effect  upon  them,  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  state,  and  destjTHptJiVp^pf ,  tlf?  f»Wi!?|Cir(slp.  ,,  ^i  ,„ 

',,('^lie  OtTiniUi  GuvciEnii.'iil  is  vlt.v  vMtt;lifiil  of  1,Lc  iiitwcsU  of  yo^ug 
jj«)jtl(.i"(-iiiykiyvil  ill  lliv  faiiiirii-s,  wlicLlii-r  fmiii  |iioLi(l  or  miliUii/y  cbii- 
Bio.yfl^tw.u--)  I  U"  ^i(i(,Uuhvv,  ;uuI  i.s  vi;r,\  caiefulto  rcjijuirt'  ijl)  iHiiiiiI((j;iii:8 
of  young  jiersou.s  to  pay  due  rcfiiird  to  their  health  and  physical  require- 
ments. Emnloyerij  ai-e  esiiected  to  give  due  atteution  to  the  health  of 
all  young  peiMlV'rii'ttfeVAiiifAi'  m6  iiH'mi'W(a,6^^H{teeo  ye-ars  of 

§iiud  eratit  to^  tht'in  ainxile,,tiiny  to  receive,  iieiidful  school  iiistruc- 
inTi^ii^jtlt'cl'sJin'.pi-oluhH.'il  -tVnm  h;iriiig' iii  tlu'ir  Muplfiv  i-liild'rtui 
■fii'fe'liy^s'tUnii  tw.'lvi-  vo;irs  o!il,  iind  o;ii.  only  iiH«-  i'liil.Ih'ii  wh/)>W 
bbl'H-ei'iiiH*^  iigi's  of  t"-.'lvii  ami  fnnrtiH-u,  *licn  tlivv  ^v„rk  tiot  more'tlUn 
aiSlhinIi^  IHT  dav.  Tlir.M.,  um\  if  llirv  b(a-o  r,o{  brcii  to  school  ttio  rt- 
mllri-il  !i'iit;tli  of  liiiu'  r:m  onlv  -o  mtn  the  tavt.>ni.-w  uiien  phi^-isfOn  Is 
liiliilf  ill  itji'ir  lirlKill  Inr  jn  aUfiiiliiin/i'  nt  ^^oiiii-  siclii.ul  ilirw  hoara  each 
dliy.  Yimny  jn'ison.-f  «iii>;in'  tiioic  lliiiii  fnurl.MTi,  hut  Ifss  thiui  sixteen, 
i'^ll'S  ol'iii;c.  ciiiiiiot  b(>  kept  bii.-;y  iiumt  rli:ni  ten  hwiirs  piT  ilay.  Their 
lionrsof  liiiinriiri'  nnt  to  bf;.'iii  l>'ct'orc  ."  (M'li.rk  in  tin.-  iiioriiiiig^  nor  two - 
t^ilfite  TieyomI  half  past  piRlit  at  iiifftrT,  ;niil  botnven  the  hoarti  regirtar 
mfittP'4' iruWr  be  gnuitcd,'\^liifh  fnr  rhoso  lH'tn'<>cii 'twelve' mid'  tbulj'twn 
5rt'  to  W  half  iiti  linflr  in  bngtli,  and  frtr  tliitse  between  fdiin^ttf *iM 
sixteen  hijlf  an  hour  during  the  fort'noou,  an  hour  at  mid  ilaj',  aft'd  llaTf 
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an  hoar  in  therafternoon.  During  these  paases  they  are  not  only  not 
to  work,  bat  not  even  to  remain  in  the  work-rooms,  unless  all  work  in 
those  parts  of  them  where  they  labor  be  completely  suspended.  On 
Sundays  and  holidays  they  are  not  to  work,  and  also  daring  the  hours 
necessary  to  receive  religious  instruction,  make  confession,  attend  com- 
munion, &c.  When  they  enter  upon  work  the  employer  has  to  inform 
the  police  of  the  fact,  setting  forth  the  character  of  the  employment  and 
the  number  of  hours  of  labor,  and  the  number  and  length  of  the  pauses 
granted.  In  the  establishments  where  young  persons  are  employed 
there  must  be  posted  up  in  conspicuous  places  the  regulations  of  the 
Empire  concerning  them,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  their  hours  of  labor 
and  the  periods  of  rest  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  the  manageis  and 
proprietors  thereof  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  thereto.  When 
natural  events  or  accidents  interrupt  the  regular  running  of  a  factory, 
the  authorities  permit  the  provisions  of  law  respecting  hours  of  labor 
and  pauses  to  be  temporarily  departed  from.  In  factories  which  are 
especially  injurious  to  health  or  morals,  young  persons,  as  well  as  women, 
can  be  prohibited  irom  being  employed,  or  permitted  to  do  so  only  under 
certain  conditions. 

Concerning  the  employment  of  women  and  young  persons  in  rolling* 
mills  and  foundries  the  Government  has  the  following  regulations: 

Rollng-milh  and  foundries. — Women  are'  not  permitted  to  be  used 
in  the  direct  work  of  such  establishments,  and  children  less  than  four- 
teen years  of  age  are  not  to  be  employed  at  all.  Male  minors  between 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  can  be  employed,  but  only  under  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  VVheu  a  competent  physician  certifies  that  the 
labor  will  not  injuriously  affect  the  health  of  the  performer;  (2)  when 
they  are  not  coaipelled  to  work  more  than  twelve  hours,  including  rest- 
ing pauses,  or  ten  hours  continuously,  on  a  stretch,  any  pause  of  less 
than  one  quarter  of  an  hour  in  duration  not  to  be  reckoned  as  such,  nor 
more  than  sixty  hours  in  the  aggregate,  exclusive  of  pauses,  during  any 
one  week ;  (3)  with  a  length  of  rest  between  every  two  periods  of  work 
of  twelve  hours,  within  which  no  work,  of  any  description,  is  to  l)e 
done;  (4)  no  work  to  be  performed  on  Sundays  between  the  hours  of 
6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  and  in  the  hours  previous  to  or  subsequent  to  them, 
except  when  before  or  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  labor  an  nninter- 
mpted  interval  of  rest  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours  is  granted  to  the 
yonng  persons ;  and  (5)  no  work  also  to  be  rendered  by  young  persona 
when  adults  are  at  rest. 

OlasttDorks. — ^In  rooms  in  which  work  is  done  before  furnaces  women 
are  not  allowed  to  be,  and  wherever  an  extraordinarily  warm  tempera- 
ture prevails  no  young  women  are  to  labor  or  remain ;  but  the  Bundes- 
rath  can  make  exceptions  in  the  application  of  this  rule.  Boys  un- 
der fourteen  can  be  employed  when  provision  is  made  for  their  at- 
tendance at  school  at  least  twelve  hours  each  week,  but  they  are  not  to 
do  any  grinding,  and  in  establishments  where  table-glass  is  manufact- 
ured they  are  not  to  work  before  the  melting  and  stretching  furnaces, 
or  to  be  permitted  to  carry  objects  of  more  than  5  kilograms  in  weight. 
In  those  works  which  are  driven  night  and  day,  with  regular  alterna- 
tions of  labor  and  rest,  the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed  respect- 
ing young  male  laborers:  (1)  Boys  under  fourteen  are  not  to  be  em- 
ployed more  than  six  hours  in  twenty- four,  including  resting  pauses,  and 
not  more  than  thirty-six  in  any  one  week;  (2)  young  persons  (fourteen  to 
eighteen)  are  not  to  be  kept  at  work  longer  than  twelve  hours,  including 
pauses,  or  ten  hours  continuously,  interruptions  in  work  of  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  duration  not  to  be  co  inted  as  pauses,  and  are  not 
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to  work  more  thau  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week;  (3)  they  are  not  to  do 
any  work  when  adults  are  resting;  (4)  a  period  of  twelve  hours  for  rest 
is  to  occur  between  every  two  periods  of  work;  and  (5)  no  work  is  to 
be  done  on  Sundays  between  6  a.  ni.  and  G  p.  m.  Where  the  works  are 
inegularly  run,  these  conditions  apply  :  (1)  A  j)eriod  of  work  for  boys  is 
to  be  only  one  half  the  length  of  an  adult's  period,  and  is  not  to  con- 
tinue for  more  than  six  hours,  exceiit  when  pauses  of  an  hour's  length 
each  time  is  granted  between  the  hours  of  labor,  and  there  are  not  to 
be  more  than  seventy-two  hours  of  work  done  in  any  two  weeks ;  (2)  in  the 
caseof  young  persons  (fourteen  to  eighteen)  the  number  of  hours  is  not  to 
exceed  sixty  a  week,  and  when  they  labor  continuously  for  ten  hours  they 
must  enjoy  a  rest  of  at  least  one  hour,  and  when  longer  must  be  granted 
^t  least  one  hour  and  a  half;  (3)  between  two  working  periods  is  a  rest- 
ing interval  of  at  least  the  length  of  an  adult's  period  of  labor  to  l>e 
given  to  boys  under  fourteen,  and  to  those  between  fourteen  and  eight- 
een a  pause  equal  to  the  length  of  the  last  completed  period  of  labor, 
during  which  those  under  fourteen  are  not  to  be  put  at  any  kind  of 
work,  while  those  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  can  be  put  at  light 
side  work,  when  the  interval  which  occurs  is  a  long  one,  but  the  time 
that  is  thus  used  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  aggregate  length  of  time  they 
can  be  employed  in  any  one  week  ;  (4)  no  work  is  to  be  done  on  Sundays 
between  6  a.  m.  and  G  p.  m.^  and  (5)  no  labor  is  to  be  performed  while 
adults  are  at  rest. 

Spinning  mills, — Respecting  spinning-mills,  the  regulations  are  (I): 
That  young  x)ersons  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  work  or  loiter  in  rooms 
where  combing  is  going  on,  or  where  wool  is  being  pulled  apart ;  and 
(2),  that  young  people  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  when 
exclu8ivc»ly  used  as  assistants  in  the  driving  of  machinery,  may  work 
eleven  hours  a  day,  but  no  longer,  when  a  i>roper  physician  grants  a 
certificate  that  the  young  person  will  not  be  injured  in  health  by  such 
length  of  labor. 

Coal  mines, — Regarding  coal  mines,  the  Government  has  the  follow- 
ing exceptional  regulations:  That  where  a  day's  labor  consists  of 
two  periods  of  work  the  first  is  not  to  commence  with  young  persons 
before  5  a.  m.,  or  the  second  to  extend  beyond  10  p.  m.,  and,  in  either, 
not  more  than  eight  hours  of  labor  rendered ;  that  during  each  day  of 
labor  resting  pauses,  amounting  altogether  to  one  hour,  must  be  granted ; 
and  that  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  until  a  competent 
physician  has  declared  that  they  can  endure  the  strain  imposed  ux>oi) 
them. 

Persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  engaged  at  any  kind 
of  labor  are  required  to  be  provided  with  what  are  termed  labor  books 
(Arbeitsbiicher),  more  properly  called,  I  think,  licenses  to  work,  whose 
proiluction  an  employer  is  always  to  demand  before  engaging  minors  to 
work.  These  he  holds  so  long  as  the  employment  cpntinues;  exhibits 
them  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  a  proper  official,  and,  upon  ces- 
sation of  the  employment,  returns  them  to  their  owners;  but  children 
who  have  not  attended  school  tbe  full  length  of  time  required  by  law 
are  not  furnished  with  them,  but  with  what  are  designated  as  labor 
cards.  The  books  are  issued,  free  of  charge,  by  the  police,  but  are  not 
granted  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  minor's  school  duties  have  been 
fulfilled.  Such  a  book  bears  the  name  of  the  holder,  the  place  and  date 
of  his  birth,  and  his  signature,  and  when  he  enters  upon  work  anywhere 
his  employer  notes  in  the  book  the  date  of  commencement  and  charac- 
ter of  the  employment,  and  w  hen  it  comes  to  a  close,  the  date  of  ter- 
mination, subscribing  his  signature,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  make  any 
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remarks  affecting  the  reputation  of  his  employ<5,  either  favorably  or 
unfavorably. 

The  cards  for  children  are  issued  by  the  police  at  the  request  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  or  with  their  consent,  and  bear  the  name  of  the 
I  child  and  date  of  its  birth,  its  religious  confession,  name,  station,  and 
place  of  residence  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  an(i  set  forth  what  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  having  school  instruction  imparted. 
These  cards  the  employers  receive  and  hold  as  in  the  case  of  labor 
books. 

The  penalty  attached  to  violations  of  the  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Empire  respecting  the  employment  of  young  persons  and 
women  is  $500,  or  six  months'  imprisonment. 

JAS.  HENRY  SMITH. 

United  States  Commergal  Agency, 

Mayence^  July  25,  1884. 


SAXONY. 

REPORT  BT  C0K8VL  BULLOCK,  OF  ANKABRRO. 

The  statements  one  finds  in  the  German  newspapers  and  reviews  about 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  must  be  taken  cum  grano  aalis. 
They  are  almost  always  colored  according  to  the  views  held  by  the 
writers  towards  the  questions  of  labor  and  social  reform  which  have  for 
some  time  been  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  German  law* makers. 
Some  writers  maintain,  with  a  formidable  array  of  statistics  to  back  up 
their  conclusions,  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  becoming 
every  year  less  endurable,  and  that  the  proletariat  is  steadily  and 
alarmingly  increasing.  Another  class  of  writers  assert,  with  as  great 
confidence  and  equal  plausibility,  supported  by  statistical  citations, 
that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  gradually  improving,  and 
is  better  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the  last  fifty  years,  except 
during  a  short  period  following  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  wide 
divergence  of  these  views  can  generally  be  traced  to  some  local  color- 
ing or  interest.  It  often  happen^  that  one  industry  languishes  while 
another  fiourishe8,and  it  is  only  in  years  of  exceptional  prosperity  that 
every  branch  of  industry  prospers.  Those  who  are  interested  in  any 
branch  of  trade  or  induftry  that  is  depressed  very  naturally  incline  to 
the  belief  that  everything  is  going  to  the  bad,  and  they  are  not  slow  in 
rushing  into  print  with  their  views  and  propositions  for  governmental 
relief. 

The  assertion  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  who  are  growing  poorer,  is  not  verified  by  the  facts,  so  far  as  Sax- 
ony is  concerned,  at  least,  and  there  are  no  apparent  reasons  why  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  affairs  should  exist  in  other  rich  industrial  states.  The 
able  and  cautious  statistician.  Dr.  F.  H.  von  Neumann  Spallart,  has 
clearly  shown  that,  in  Saxony,  while  the  rich  have  increased  in  num- 
bers they  have  individually  become  richer,  and  that  the  income  from 
capital  invested  not  manufacturing  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  capital  thus  invested.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  have  not  be- 
come poorer,  but  relatively  less  poor.  The  number  of  working  people 
who  are  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  of  Saxony  has  shown  a  most 
favorable  increase  since  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  the  average 
amounts  of  the  individual  deposits  show  a  like  favorable  result.    The 
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Bavin gs  bauks  of  Saxony  pay  3^  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  interest,  and 
offer  absolate  security  to  tbe  depositor.    Their  iiiflaence  has  been  most 
salutary  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  and  on  acconnt 
of  tlieir  wise  and  conservative  management  they  have  contributed  ^ 
greatly  to  the  public  good. 

It  is  the  concurrent  opinion  of  intelligent  observers  who  have  given 
the  subject  attention  that  a  considerable  degree  of  amelioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  of  Saxony  has  taken  place  since  1879, 
especially  as  compared  with  the  preceding  six  years.  But  notwith- 
standing this  unquestionable  imi>rovement,  the  difference  between  the 
conditions  of  the  American  and  the  Saxon  artisan  remains  so  great 
that  the  latter  would  regard  as  an  extravagant  luxury  what  the  former 
considers  a  necessity.  A  comparison  of  the  tables  of  wages  and  ])rices 
will  show  that  the  Saxon  laborer  can  afford  oidy  the  barest  necessaries 
of  life,  and  in  very  stinted  quantities  at  that.  It  will  take  many  years 
of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Saxon  laboring  classes  t>erore 
they  attain  anything  like  the  degree  of  comfort  and  independence  en- 
joyed by  theif  more  favored  American  brethnn.  It  is  true  that  the  work- 
ing people  in  Saxony  buy  their  wearing  apparel  30  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent,  cheaper  upon  an  average  than  the  same  articles  would  cost  in  the 
United  States,  but  this  advantage  is  fully  offset  by  the  greater  cost  of 
provisions  in  Saxony,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  (lifference  of  wages  in 
favor  of  the  American  laborer.  The  working  people  of  Saxony  gener- 
ally wear  coarse  but  good  and  substantial  clothing  without  any  extrav- 
agance of  ornamentation. 

SAXON  INDUSTRIES. 

The  industry  of  this  consular  district  is  almost  exclusively  domestic, 
or  "house  industry," a  report  upon  which,  entitled  *'The  Saxon  House- 
Industry,"  will  be  found  in  Consular  Reports  No.  33,  September,  1883. 
In  this  district  there  are  no  large  manufactories  where  great  numbers 
of  working  people  are  brought  together  in  one  establishment.  It  is 
mainly  owing  to  this  that  orgauizeil,  or  even  unorganized,  strikes  do 
not  occar.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  house  industry  that  it 
avoids  the  concentration  of  large  numbers  of  working  people  in  one 
place.  Those  engaged  in  the  house  industry  enjoy  an  exceptional  de- 
gree of  independence  as  compared  with  those  laborers  who  are  era- 
ployed  in  factories.  They  live  mostly  in  the  oountry  or  small  villages, 
where  rents  are  cheap  and  the  surroundings  healthful,  with  no  tempta- 
tions to  extravagance  or  dissipation.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
incomes  of  those  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry,  owing  to  the 
many  conditions  upon  which  the  amount  of  the  iiicome  may  depend. 
In  ordinary  years  an  adult  male  worker  of  average  skill  engaged  in 
making  trimmings,  laces,  embroidery,  or  musical  instruments — the 
principal  productions  of  this  district — will  earn  about  $142.80  to  $154.70. 

GENERAL  TRADES  WAGES. 

The  tables  of  wages  and  prices  which  accompany  this,  marked  No.  1 
and  No.  2,  respectively,  have  been  compiled  after  most  careful  investi- 
gation. The  reductions  from  German  into  United  States  ^itanda^is  of 
weights  and  measures  were  made  accoriiiwg  to  the  computations  used 
by  the  United  States  Customs  authorities.  In  the  reduction  of  values 
the  German  Reichs-mark  was  taken  at  23.8  cents,  as  fixed  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 
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GENERAL  TRADES. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  eeteniy-two  houre  in  the  consular  district  of  Annaherg^  Saxong^  for 
good  workmen  who  have  served  apprenticeships  in  their  respectite  trades. 


Oocupatlons. 


Baaket-maken 

BlackMnhha 

Bookbiudera 

GlrU 

Foremen 

Building  tnidps : 

Brick-layers 

Gaa-tlttei-8 

Maiiona 

Plaiiterera  

Tenders 

Bntcheta  (with  board) 

Carp4*ut4'ni 

Cbair-makers 

l>a>-  laborers 

Ftirrlfrs 

Glaaiers 


Wages. 


$3  85 
3  83 


Occupations. 


4 

2 
5 


76 
00 
00 


28 
83 
28 
8  33 
2  60 
75 
85 
333 
2  50 
4  28 
8  33 


4 

8 

4 


1 
3 


Gold  and  silver  smiths 

HouHe^painters 

Lookiimiths     

Machine  Utters 

Putt«>rs t 

Ro(»ft*ni 

Saddlt-rs 

KhoeioMkera 

Stncooeni 

Tailors    

lioHiniths 

Tuni«»r8 

TvpfHettors 

WaKon-niakers 

Weavtrs 

Wool-spinners , 

Workers  (male  adults),  factory 


—  - 

Wages. 
$5  75 

5  47 

2  85 

2  85 

2  75 

4  28 

3  00 

2  61 

8  00 

2  61 

8  00 

8  38 

4  76 

8  57 

2  38 

8  00 

2  60 

Prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  consular  district  of  Annaberg,  Saxony ^  Mag  1, 1884 « 


Articles. 


Black  bread per  poond  avolrdnpola. 

Floor: 

Wheat do... 

Bye do.... 

Batter do  .. 

Beef do... 

Frpsb  pork do 

Bacon do..., 

Ifntton do 

Peas,  dried do..., 

Potatoes per  100  lbs.  ayoirdopois. . 


Price. 


$0  02 

04 
03i 
25 
14 
15 
24 
12 
05 
1  00 


Artidea. 


Coal per  1001ba.aToirdnpois.. 

£en perdosen.. 

Milk perqnart.. 

Beer: 

Bavarian do  ... 

Common do  ... 

Petroleum do 

Gas per  1,000  cabic  feet  . 

ATeraee  rent  paid  per  room  per  mouth 
by  laborers 


Price. 


$0  81 
15 
081 

0«i 
04 
06 
160 

1  15 


AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  SAXONT. 

Agricaltural  laborers  in  Saxony  may  be  di\ided  into  two  general 
classes.  To  the  first  class  belong  those  who  are  bonnd  b^'  contract  to 
perform  certain  services  for  a  fixed  term  in  consideration  of  a  specified 
sum  of  money  and  fnll  board.  This  class  of  laborers  are  called  OeHn- 
^epersonen  (servants),  and  they  must  hold  themselves  in  rea<line^  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  employer  at  any  time,  withont  reference  to  any 
certain  hoars  of  work,  provided  the  nature  of  the  duties  assumed  by 
the  contract  so  require.  These  servants  are  therefore  usuallv  employed 
in  the  performance  of  such  services  as  from  their  nature  cannot  be  fixed 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  which  shouhl  be  performed  by  the  name 
person.  Household  servants,  dairy  hands,  hostlers,  cattle-tenders,  and 
shepherds  are  embraced  in  this  class.  Their  duties  require  that  they 
live  upon  the  premises,  since  their  services  mny  be  nee<led  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  laborers  of  this  class  are  generally  unmarried,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  their  employment  is  usually  regarded  as  one  of  instruction. 
When  married  they  are  mostly  employed  in  such  work  as  demands  spt*- 
cial  knowledge  and  extra  care,  or  where  negligence  or  want  of  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  servant  might  result  in  loss  to  the  employer.* 

Day  laborers  constitute  the  second  class,  and  these  are  either  bound 
by  contracfor  servants  at  will.  The  latter  are  not  bound  by  any  con- 
tract for  any  certain  time.  £ither  master  or  servant  can  terminate  the 
employment  at  any  time  without  previous  notice.  The  day  laborers 
mostly  live  in  villages,  and  are  often  owners  of  the  houses  they  inhabit, 
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and  Rometimes  possess  small  pieces  of  land.  In  such  cases  thej  are 
called  cottagers,  and  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  thrifty  and  intelligent. 
The  wife  and  children  till  the  small  piece  of  laud,  while  the  man  works 
for  some  large  proprietor  in  the  neighborhood.  The  agricultural  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  are  mostly  of  this  class. 

Tbe  day  laborers  who  aie  not  house  owners  are  called  lodgers.  Their 
sole  means  of  sustenance  are  their  wages.  In  winter  they  often  feel 
bitter  want,  and  of  all  agricultural  laborers  their  lot  is  the  hardest. 

The  day  laborers  who  are  bound  by  written  contract  must  appear 
daily,  unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  causes,  and  do  such  work  as  the 
employer  directs.  There  is  usually  a  provision  in  the  contract  that  the 
laborer  roust  furnish  a  second  hand  when  required,  and  upon  demand 
bring  his  wife  as  a  third  hand.  For  his  own  services  and  those  of  the 
hands  he  furnishes  he  receives  a  certain  part  of  his  wages  in  cash,  gen- 
erally about  one-third;  the  rest  is  paid  m  provisions,  fuel,  &c.,  and  in 
some  instances  a  small  part  of  the  grain  he  himself  thrashes  out.  La- 
borers of  this  class  who  perform  their  duties  faithfully  can  remain  on 
the  same  estate  for  life  and  always  receive  necessary  sustenance.  They 
cannot  be  suddenly  dismissed,  and  when  they  become  wholly  or  partly 
incapable  of  work  they  have  a  legal  right  to  assistance  from  the  owner 
of  the  estate.  The  contract  day  laborer  is  very  dependent  upon  his 
employer,  and  in  many  instances  is  always  in  his  employer's  debt.  When 
the  financial  condition  of  the  proprietor  is  good  and  the  estate  is  remu- 
nerative the  lot  of  the  contract  laborer  is  seldom  hard  except  by  his 
own  fault;  but  where  these  conditions  are  reversed,  as  not  unfrequeutly 
happens,  his  lot  is  very  unenviable. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  value  of 
the  compensation  received  by  theagrculturaliaborer.  Where  the  com- 
pensation is  wholly  in  money,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  day  laborer, 
there,  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty;  but  where,  as  is  the  general  custom 
in  Germany,  the  greater  part  of  the  compensation  is  paid  in  kind,  that 
is,  by  provisions,  fuel,  rent,  &c.,  the  value  of  the  compensation  can  only 
be  ascertained  approximately.  The  statements  furnished  herewith 
give  the  wages  received  by  good  adult  laborers. 

Annual  wages  received  by  agricultural  laborers  who  are  employed  by  the  year  in  the  consular 

diatrict  of  Annaherg^  Sajcony. 


Male  adaltH  ... 
f  eiuale  adults. 


A  n«»n«*      Cost  of 

*.«:.!  in      boarrt.  or      •r«..i 
jmid  m  jj  J  Total. 


$44  26 
22  84 


$80  60 
&5  60 


$104  B6 
78  44 


Wages  per  day  of  agricultural  day  laborers. 


Male  adulU... 
Female  adults. 


Id  Mun-  I  In  wjn- 


mer. 


$0  40 
20 


ter. 


$0  2d 
13 


Annabebg,  Saxony, 

May  28,  1884. 


GEO.  B.  BULLOCK, 

ConauL 
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SAXON  HOUSE-INDUSTRY. 

(Supplement   to  Consul  Bullock's  *^  Labor    Report."    Republished  from  Consular 

Reports  No.  :)3.) 

The  consular  district  of  Annaberg,  wbich  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  Saxon 
Erzgebirgc  (ore  mouutaius)  and  Voigtlaud,  is  one  of  the  most  important  industrial 
districts  of  Germany. 

The  district  owes  its  prosperity  and  commercial  importance  mainly  to  its  well- 
organized  honse-induHtry.  This  form  of  industry,  as  distinguished  from  factory  in- 
dustry, is  that  in  which  the  laborers  mannfacture  at  their  own  homes  or  workshops 
articles  for  the  wholesale  dealers  or  merchant  manufacturers.  It  is  diversified  in  its 
forms  and  manifold  in  its  productions.  As  it  is  met  with  in  this  district,  the  laborers 
work  in  their  own  homes  or  worknhops,  with  their  own  tools  and  appliances,  alone  or 
with  assistants,  Journeymen  and  apprentices,  who  are  often  all  members  of  the  same 
family.  Those  who  employ  assistants  not  members  ot  their  own  families,  and  provide 
for  them  tools,  material,  and  a  place  to  work,  are  called  masters.  They  are  the  skill- 
ful, industrious,  and  provident  of  their  class.  In  the  country,  especially  in  fertile 
agrieultnial  districts,  the  house- industry  is  generally  a  secondary  employment,  and 
is  only  followed  during  the  winter  months,  or  when  the  weather  does  not  lulmit  of 
outdoor  work. 

Gfuerally,  a  wholesale  dealer  or  mercbant  manufacturer  furnishes  the  laborer  or 
master  workman  the  raw  material,  prescribes  the  form  and  kind  of  production,  and 

Eays  a  stipulated  price  per  piece  for  th*^  articles  made  and  delivered.  In  some 
ranches,  for  example,  straw-plaiting  and  wood-carving,  the  laborer  furnishes  the 
material.  Tools  and  machinery  are  sometimes  provided  by  the  employers,  and  are 
paid  for  by  the  laborers  in  small  installments. 

The  house-industry  has  many  advantages  for  the  laborer  over  the  factory  industry. 
The  work  is  done  athome  and  all  the  members  of  the  family  capable  of  working  are 
more  or  less  employed.  Children  are  not  separated  from  their  parents  nor  husbands 
from  their  wives.  The  women  can  care  for  their  children  and  households  and  the 
daughters  remain  under  the  control  and  nrotectiou  of  rhe  family.  The  hours  of  labor 
are  not  tixed,  and  the  labor  itself  is  of  a  kind  least  injurious  to  healtd.  In  the  coun- 
try during  the  summer  months  the  labor  cau  mostly  be  performorl  in  the  open  air,  or 
alternated  by  ni<»re  healthful  labor  in  the  fields.  All  the  available  working  force 
of  the  family*  without  danger  to  the  person  or  detriment  to  the  morals,  can  be  brought 
into  profitable  employment,  and  the  concentration  of  large  numbers  of  laborers  in  one 
place  avoided.  Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  house  industry.  It  has,  how- 
ever, its  diHadvantai;es.  It  can  easily  lead  to  great  and  lusting  injury  of  children  by 
stunting  their  bodily  and  mental  development,  since  legal  control  and  regulations  are 
not  easily  applied  and  are  difticult  of  enforcement. 

Unfavorable  seasons,  stagnation  intraile,  and  commercial  crises  immediately  afleqt 
those  engaged  in  the  house- induMtry,  while  they  seldom  reap  their  legitimate  share  of 
the  benefits  of  the  times  of  prosperity.  Low  earnings  in  times  of  long  business  depres- 
sion often  lea<l  to  injurious  overexerrion,  which  in  turn  leads  to  poor  work  and  endan- 
§ers  the  source  of  livelihood.  But  notwirhatanding  these  drawbiicks,  the  house-in- 
ustry  is,  taken  all  in  all,  so  much  more  favorable  for  the  social  and  domestic  relations 
of  the  laborers  and  their  healthful  development  than  any  other  form  of  productive 
industry,  agriculture  alone  excepted,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  is  so  limited 
in  its  applicability.  Modern  inventions  have  narrowed  the  field  of  its  profitable  em- 
ployment until  few  articles  are  left  for  its  production.  It  cau  only  exist  where  it  is 
technically  impossible  or  impracticable  to  employ  large  and  expensive  machinery  in 
cheap  and  manifold  production,  or  where  a  division  of  labor  will  not  materially  re- 
duce the  cost  of  production.  These  conditions  still  exist  in  the  following  branches 
of  industry:  Straw-plaiting,  basket-making,  wood-carving,  glove-making,  fine  em- 
broidering, and  lace  and  pasa€menterie  making,  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers, 
millinery  goods,  small  articles  of  rer/N,  and  inlaid  work. 

Nearly  all  of  these  branches  of  industry  are  represented  in  this  district,  and  pro- 
vide the  means  of  sustenance  for  hundreds  of  families. 

In  Annaherg  and  its  vicinity  pillow  or  cushion  laces  and  pa««emeiif«rt0 (gimps,  trim- 
mings, &.C.)  are  the  principal  articles  of  production.  Their  manufacture  is  well 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  a  thickly  populated  and  mountainous  region  where  agri- 
coUnre  is  not  remunerative,  and  where  there  are  no  large  factories  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  people.  The  requirements  for  manufacturing  pillow-lace  are  few  and 
simple.  The  necessary  implements,  material,  and  fininbed  goods  occupy  but  little 
room,  and  the  implements  can  be  provided  at  a  very  small  cost.  The  principal  im- 
plements for  makiujT  this  lace  is  a  cylinder- formed  cushion  or  pillow,  over  which  a  strip 
of  paper  st'jmped  with  the  pattern  to  be  worked  is  laid.  The  l>obbins  complete  the 
outfit.  These  are  little  pieces  of  wood,  4  toti  inches  long,  turned  exactly  in  the  shape 
of  drum-sticks,  npon  which  the  threads  are  wound  and  over  which  there  are  wooden 
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shells  for  keeping  the  threads  clean.  As  many  threads  as  the  pattern  requires  are 
wouTid  upon  as  many  bobbins,  and  their  ends  tied  together  and  fastened  to  the  cash- 
ion  from  which  the  bobbins  hang. 

The  unml)er  of  bobltius  is  according  to  the  width  of  the  lace,  and  varies  from  20 
to  100.  The  pattern  is  fastened  to  the  cushion  by  pins  which  mark  the  form  of  the 
meshes,  and  the  number  of  ]»ins  depends  upon  the  width  of  the  pattern  and  fineness 
of  the  meshes.  The  meshes  are  formed  by  a  skillful  manipulation  of  the  bobbins,  and 
Bs  the  lace  is  finished  the  pins  are  moved  forward. 

The  dexterity  and  uiniblenes'*  of  finger  displayed  by  the  lace-makers  are  truly  as- 
tonishing, and  can  only  bo  attained  by  years  of  practice  begun  in  early  childhood. 
Children  frequently  begin  to  learn  lace-making  at  the  early  age  of  five,  and  when 
they  are  of  school  age  they  are  admitted  to  the  schools  for  lace-makers,  where  they 
8pen<l  the  greater  part  of  the  time  not  required  by  their  attendance  at  the  elementary 
achools. 

in  order  to  provide  better  instruction  iu  lace-making  and  introduce  new  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  laces  and  methods  of  making  them,  the  Royal  Saxoh  Government  has 
encouraged  the  estaldiMhment  of  lace-schools  by  granting  them  an  annual  pecuniary 
aid.  But  the  municipalities  geuerally  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  these 
schools. 

In  1843  Herr  Schreiber,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Dresden,  conceived  the  idea  of  in- 
troducing the  manufacture  of  Brussels  lace  into  Saxony,  and  iu  pursuance  thereof  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  accompanied  by  a  young  mau 
who  was  known  for  his  great  cleverness  and  skill  in  designing  and  making  lack's. 
After  Herr  Schreiber  and  his  prot^g^  had  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  meth- 
ods of  manufacturing  laces  in  tbeMC  countries,  they  returned  home,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing succeeded,  aiier  persistent  efibrt,  iu  having  established  at  Oberwieseuthal,  on 
the  Bohemian  frontier,  a  nchool  of  instruction  in  lace-making,  with  the  special  object 
of  preparing  teachers  in  the  art  of  making  Brussels  lace. 

The  experiment  was  from  the  beginning  a  decided  success,  and  was  not  long  in  find- 
ing imitation  iu  other  towns  and  villages.  In  these  schools,  of  which  the  one  at 
8chneel>erg  is  the  uiost  important,  the  instruction  is  entirely  technical,  and  is  con- 
fined solely  to  luce-making. 

The  lace  madti  at  the  schools  is  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  sometimes  no  inconsiderable 
sum,  are  ap])lied  towards  payment  of  current  expenses.  The  school  at  Schneeberg  is 
for  teachers  only.  It  provides  instructicm  iu  dtsigning  patterns  and  making  the  finer 
kinds  of  luces.  Its  success  has  been  very  marked,  and  the  recent  progress  in  the 
Baxoii  lace  industry  towards  regaining  its  former  importance  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  this  school. 

The  lace  trade  does  not  differ  iu  its  organization  from  that  of  other  products  of  the 
house-industry. 

Formerly,  lace-markets  were  held  where  the  lace-makers  offered  their  goods  for 
sale.  The  most  important  of  these  markets  was  the  one  held  at  Aunaberg;  but  now 
the  lace-nijikers  generally  work  for  the  wholesale  dealers,  most  of  whom  have  their 
places  of  business  in  Annabetg  or  Buchholz. 

The  wholesale  dealer  funiishes  the  material  and  prescribes  the  pattern  and  quality 
of  goods  to  Ik*  made,  and  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  satm*.  Experience  has  shown 
this  method  to  l>e  the  ni<«t  advantageous  for  both  laborers  and  merchants.  The  latter 
quickly  discern  what  kinisof  patterns  and  Inces  are  iu  favor  with  the  fashionable 
world,  anil  can  must  readily  eflect  a  timely  change  iu  the  production. 

PASSRMRNTRRIE. 

Another  important  house-industry  which  flourishes  in  this  district,  the  products  of 
which  are  largely  exported  to  the  United  Slates,  is  the  manufacture  of  passementtrie. 
V  m\  f  T  ihi".  tvYiu  pat*8<nn  fit  trie  uTVi  incliKled  fdain  and  beaded  gimps  and  trimmings, 
and  dress  and  furniture  o  nunients.  &v.  This  industry  is  said  to  owe  its  introduction 
into  Saxcuiy  to  refugees  froif  the  Netherhindw,  who  fle<l  from  the*  persecutions  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  Simple  and  inexpensive  machines,  which  occupy  but  little  space,  and 
whieh  almost  always  hel<»njr  t«»  lh«*  labnn  r,  are  imw  generally  used  by  the  patfsemen- 
fenVmaker.  Since  l'-6C>  ihis  industry  has  greatly  iiici eased,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
in  this  cimsuljir  district  Vf),<  (KJ  to  ;.0,000  peisons — men,  women,  and  children — gain 
their  livii'g  by  making  pasnenienterie. 

At  Buchhfdz,  near  Annaberg  there  is  a  well  attended  passemenUrie  school,'  which 
16  ]>ait.Iy  sn]»)iorte<i  by  the  muiiii  ipality  and  partly  by  the  K<»yal  Government.  This 
Siho<d  has  l>t-eu  of  ^reat  i-eivice  in  sending  out  skillful  workers  and  teachers,  and 
has  done  a  great  deal  lowaul  the  piontotion  of  the  industry  by  introducing  new  and 
impioved  mellKKls  ar.d  kinds  of  |)ntduction.  To  it  is  partly  attributable  the  ability 
of  the  Saxon  pa'^t-enHntnie  industry  to  ccnupeto  buccesslully  with  that  of  France. 

The  annual  ex)iortations  of  paHStimvtn^t  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  amount  in  declared  value  to  about  lg(l,500,0(  0. 
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MD8ICAL  IN8TRUMBNTS. 

An  important  and  growing  inilnstry  of  ibis  district  is  the  niannfactare  of  mnsical 
in8trun<eiits.  The  principal  seat  of  this  indnst.y  is  at  Markneukircbeni  called  the 
8azon  Cremona,  a  place  of  6,000  to  7,000  inhabitants.  From  a  small  beginning  it  has 
gra<lually  and  againut  many  obstacles  developed  into  a  flourishing  industry,  which 
Kivesmany  thousands  of  hands  steady  and  remunerative  employment.  It  owes  its 
foundation  to  Bohemian  exiles,  who  were  driven  from  their  homes  on  account  of  their 
religious  faith  after  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  all  the  phases  of  tbe  development  of  this  industry 
into  its  present  proportions.  It  now  includes  the  manufacture  of  stringed  and  wind 
instruments  of  every  description,  and  gives  employment  to  theJuhabituuts  of  thirty 
villages,  of  which  Markneukirchen  anuKliugentbal  are  tbe  most  important. 

Through  all  the  stages  of  its  progress  and  against  the  com)>etition  of  machinery 
and  the  advantages  ot  accumulated  capital,  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments 
in  Saxony  has  maintained  its  character  as  a  house-iudustry.  The  workuien  fiuisb  the 
instmroentsin  their  own  workshops,  and  sell  them  to  tbe  wholesale  dealers.  There 
are  only  a  few  factories  in  which  any  considerable  number  of  bands  are  employed, 
and  these  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  tbe  manufaoture  of  brass  instnmients. 
Formerly  the  mercbant  manufacturers  furnished  the  material,  and  deducted  its  price 
on  delivery  of  the  finished  articles ;  but  this  practice  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  The 
material  is  now  generally  furnished  by  special  dealers,  who  demand  cash  payment. 
The  imitation  ot  the  productions  of  tbe  celebrated  old  violin- makers  is  *si>ecial 
branch  of  tbe  Markneukirchen  industrv,  which  has  of  late  ^ears  attaiuml  great  im* 
portance.  The  violins  made  by  the  old  masters,  Stradivari,  Guanieri,  Amuti,  Mag- 
gini,  Stainer,  and  others,  are  not  only  imitated  in  form,  but  the  marks  of  the  old 
masters  and  the  semblance  of  antiquity  are  reproduced  with  such  {lerfectiou  that 
even  experts  have  often  declared  the  imitations  to  be  genuine.  It  requires  great  skill 
and  experience  to  make  these  imitations,  and  comparatively  high  prices  are  paid  for 
them.  They  find  sale  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  Russia  and  the  United  States  aresaid 
to  be  the  beat  markets  for  them.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  tbe  great  majority  of 
instances  the  happy  possessors  of  "old  cremonas,"  of  whom  we  frequently  read  no- 
tices in  the  American  newspapers,  own,  after  all,  only  Markneukirchen  imitations. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  tbe  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  first  quarter  of  1883: 

Buttons  and  button  covers $20,333 

Dress  trimmings , • !($:<,  780 

Embroideries 4l,:{26 

Kid  gloves 61,410 

Laces. 23,391 

Musical  goods 220, '-W0 

Sundries 2.273 

ToUl 532,792 

GEO.  E.  BULLOCK, 

C<nt9uL 
Unitbd  Statks  Consulate, 

Annaberg,  Saxony,  May  26,  1883. 


SILESIA. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DITHMAR,  OP  BRB8LAU. 


INTEODUOTORY  AND  EXPLANATOEY. 


In  snbmitting  herewith  my  report  on  labor,  tbe  cost  of  livinfr,  and 
kindred  matters,  as  directed  by  circular  of  February  15,  received  here 
March  24,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  full  iuforniation  called  for  by 
the  circular  could  not  be  obtained,  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  lack 
of  statistics  on  the  subject;  in  the  second,  to  the  positive  refusal  of  most 
of  the  persons,  official  and  otherwise,  to  whom  I  applied  to  answer  the 
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inquiries  addressed  to  them.  Tbaa,  the  secretary  of  the  central  agri- 
cultural association,  to  which  the  district  associations  are  subordinate, 
declined  to  give  any  information  regarding  the  condition  of  agriculturul 
laborers  and  the  wages  they  receive.  In  an  interview  with  the  director 
of  the  statistical  bureau,  that  gentleman  promised  to  render  all  the  as- 
sistance in  his  power.  After  the  lapse  of  four  weeks,  he  sent  me,  instead 
of  the  promised  statistics,  a  few  pages  printed  four  years  ago,  and  ab- 
solutely worthless  as  materials  for  this  report.  Others  to  whom  I 
applied  gave  either  an  evasive  reply  or  a  decided  refusal,  while  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  largest  glass  factories  in  the  district,  wished  "to 
know  if  the  consul  had  the  permission  of  the  foreign  office  for  making 
such  inquiries;  if  not,  I  [he]  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  of  commerce 
if  it  would  be  proper  to  answer  them." 

He  has  since  written  that  the  Government  seemed  to  have  no  objec- 
tion, and  sent  a  few  lines  from  which  I  could  glean  no  useful  facts. 

1  had  in  the  meanwhile  procured  the  information  he  was  so  anxious 
to  withhold  from  another  quarter. 

A  prominent  porcelain  manufacturer  and  exporter  to  the  United  States 
replied  that  "  for  certain  reasons  "  he  declined  to  give  the  information 
asked  for. 

Others  simply  failed  to  respond.  There  seemed  to  be  some  adverse 
influence  at  work. 

The  inquiries  contained  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Part  II  of  the  cir- 
cular it  would  be  imt^ossible  to  answer  without  a  thorough  canvii8s  of 
the  district,  which,  were  it  permitted,  could  only  be  done  at  great  ex- 
pense. All  efforts  to  obtain  the  returns  for  this  prmince  of  the  "  occu- 
pation census''  taken  two  years  ago  were  unavailing. 

Those  for  the  city  of  Breslau,  having  been  printed,  are  given  herewith* 
The  blank  forms  sent  with  the  circular  I  am  also  unable  to  fill  out  as 
desired,  for  the  reason  that  in  most  cases  the  information  could  only  be 
got  in  the  incomplete  form  here  given. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  disinclination  to  furnish  the  desired  in- 
formation, I  have  been  able  to  gather  many  interesting  facts  and  statis- 
tics from  all  parts  of  the  province,  and  am  under  obligations  to  the  chief 
of  the  mining  bureau,  to  Mr.  Frank  Valk,  and  to  Trades  Councilor 
JYief,  who  has  a  penchant  for  labor  statistics,  and  whose  x)ositiou  en- 
ables him  to  indulge  it  to  its  fullest  extent. 

The  board  of  magistrates'  ofticial  list  of  mechanics'  wages,  made  up 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  dues  to  be  deducted  for  the  state  sick  fuml, 
to  which  a  brief  allusion  is  made  in  the  report,  has  since  been  sent  to 
this  office. 

It  is  a  ratlier  cumbrous  document,  and  the  useful  facts  it  contains  are 
already  given  under  the  head  of ''General  trades." 

Among  some  curiosities  of  the  list,  showing  that  all  contingencies  are 
prepared  for,  are  the  wages  of  female  chimney  sweeps,  female  truck  and 
cab-drivers,  and  other  extraordinary  female  occupations. 

1  had  intended  to  make  a  better  copy  of  the  report  for  transmission 
to  the  Department,  but  as  the  preparation  of  it  has  occupied  a  longer 
time  than  was  anticipated  I  have  determined  to  forward  it  without  fur- 
ther delay,  especially  as  the  machinery  exhibition  opens  to- morrow  and 
I  have  a  report  on  agricultural  machinery  to  finish. 
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RAXES  OF  WAGES. 

The  following  list  of  salaries  and  wages  per  year  paid  in  this  city 
was  prepared  by  tfae  tax  commission  as  a  basis  for  assessing  the  com- 
munal income  tax,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  official: 


OccnpAtiona. 


ApothacAriM*  BssiiitADto 

Prescription  clerka 

Bakers 

Barbers   

Billiard-table  makers 

Brewors 

Book-biDdars    

Book  keepers: 

In  Urge  establish menta 

lo  urosUer  establishments. . . 

Bmsh-makers 

Batchers 

Brsss- founders 

Boiler-mskers 

Batton-niakers 

Basket-maki*rs 

Chimney-sweeps 

Coopem 

Carpenters 

Cipar-makers 

Clerks: 

In  larfce  estabU*hments 

In  smaller  establishments. . . 

Con  fectioners 

Comb-roskers 

Coppersmiths 

Cork  cutters 

Distillers 

Dyers 

Dte-siokers  and  engravers 

File-makers 

Furriers 

Forfmen  in  the  building  trades. 

Gardenera 

Glaxlera 


Average  '| 
wagea.  i 


$297  50 
869  00 
178  50 
142  80 
226  10 
142  80 
196  60 

440  30 
261  80 
142  80 
196  60 
196  60 
106  60 
142  80 
142  80 
106  60 
106  60 
142  80 
142  80 

261  80 
196  60 
196  60 
142  80 
196  60 
190  60 
142  80 
196  60 
106  60 
106  60 
142  80 
226  10 
142  80 
142  80 


I 


Occnpationa. 


Ooldamitha 

Of  tldlieaters 

Glove-makers 

Glove-cntters 

Hairdressera 

House  portera 

Hotel  portera 

Inatrument  makers 

Ijaltorem  

Lithographera , 

Maaona  and bricklayera 

Macbiniata 

Metal-turners 

Holders 

Paper-hangera 

Purop-makera 

Pattem-makera 

Palntera 

Portrait  (photograph)  palntera 

Printers 

Ro(»fers 

Sculptors  (in  stucco) 

Htaccoers  

S<iap<maken 

Saddlera 

Sboeroakera 

Type-rounden 

Taunera 

Tinnmitha 

Turnera  in  wood,  ivory,  &o.... 
Waitera 

In  hotela 

In  flrat'Claaa  hotela 

Wlreworkera 

Wheelwrights ■ 


GENERAL  TRADES. 


Average 

wages. 


$226  1 
196  60 
196  60 
226  10 
196  60 
99  60 
196  60 

106  60 

107  10 
196  60 
142  80 
226  10 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
226  10 
196  60 
2!I7  50 
226  10 
142  80 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
196 
142 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
14*2  80 
196  60 
207  60 
142  80 
196  00 
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The  following  list  is  the  result  of  inquiries,  made  by  a  reliable  person 
for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  among  masters  as  well  as  workmen  : 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Breslau. 


Occupations. 


BUILDUIO  TBADB8. 


Loweat.  ,  Higheat ,  Average. 


Briok'layers  and  masons 

Hod-carriera 

Plaaierera  and  atncooers 

Tenders 

Slatera 

Boofera 

Tenders 

Plumbers   

Caipenters 

Gas-fltters 

Assistants 


OTBXR  TBADIS. 


Bakers*  (with  board  and  lodging)  ... 
Bakers*  (without  board  and  lodging) 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-  binders 


12  86 

$4  57 

3  10 

2  SO 

3  57 

400 

2  19 

2  81 

284 

4  29 

2  19 

8  72 

1  72 

258 

3  57 

643 

2  58 

272 

172 

4  00 

1  72 

258 

65 

238 

1         258 

3  57 

286 

4  29 

243 

8  57 

234 

486 

03  60 

2  19 

8  70 

288 

2  81 

2  81 

2  19 

5  00 

8  09 

280 

2  10 

1  48 

3  09 

8  67 

286 

286 
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Wages  paid  per  toeek  of  sixty  hours  in  Broslau — CoDtlnned. 


OccnpAtions. 


Otbxr  TBADXs—Continiied. 


Brick-makora 

Biewera 

Biitc'lHTB  ^^K\xh  boArd  and  lodgiDg) 

BrnKH-fouiiilera   

Cabiiii  t-inakera : 

Joiners  

Furnitnr© , 

Confoctionera*  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Cigar- ma  kera: 

Id  al«'A 

Femalea 

Cnopeta , 

Cntleia 

BiHtillfrs  (with  board  and  lodging) 

I>rivei  a : 

Draymen  and  teamatera 

Cnb'and  carriage 

Street  railway  (per  month) 

Street  railway  conduotora  (per  month). 


T)ypra 

Eiif:raver8 

Fii '  I  iera 

Gardennra : 

Male  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Female  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Hatt«r8    

H  orseaboera , 

Jewelers 

Laborera,  porters,  ico 

Lithoirraphera 

HachmiHta 

MUlwHBhta 

Kail-makera,  hand  (part  board  and  lodging) 

Putters  and  (tile)  atove-settera 

Printeia: 

Prexampn 

( 'ompoHit ora  

Saddle  and  hameaa  makers 

TMiiners. 

Tailora 

TnlpKrnnh  operators per  montii . 

Tinamitha 


Lowest 


91  19 
2  86 

1  43 

2  86 

4  20 
4  29 

1  19 

2  00 

1  30 

2  86 
2  83 

80 

1  19 

2  19 
12  Rd 
14  28 

1  43 

2  86 

3  14 


Highest 


$2  86 
8  72 
2  19 
6  48 

6  00 
648 
262 


4 

8 
4 


15 
57 
86 


I 


1 
2 
2 

1 

4 


72 
86 
72 
19 
86 
43 
29 
8  57 
8  43 
68 

1  72 

6  68 
5  84 

2  19 
2  19 
2  48 

17  85 
1  72 


3  57 
2  67 

2  86 

8  57 

16  66 

19  04 

4  29 
7  14 
6  14 

2  19 


1 

4 
5 


43 

00 
72 


11  42 


8 

6 
6 
6 
2 
2 


57 
92 

00 
14 
86 
58 


7 
6 
8 


72 
43 

67 

8  57 

8  91 

85  70 

429 


$1  91 

3  33 

1  SO 

4  76 

4  76 

4  76 

1  01 

2  86 
2  3S 

5  57 
2  8« 

1  43 

2  00 
2  40 


2  86 

3  51 
3  57 


I 
1 
2 
2 

5 


43 

08 
66 
86 
00 


76 
29 


2  38 
4 
4 

4  29 

1  91 

3  19 

5  72 
5  72 

2  86 
2  86 

a  86 


2  86 


*  Eighty  hoar«. 

The  board  of  magistrates  have  also,  since  the  Ist  of  May,  prepared  a 
statement  of  the  wages  recei\'ed  by  the  journeymen  mechanics  and  their 
laborers  in  this  city,  for  the  guidance  of  the  trades  guilds  in  levying  the 
contributions  for  the  ^^  sick  funds."  An  effort  was  made  to  obtain  this 
list,  but  up  to  the  present  wiiting  without  success.  The  list  of  the 
wages  paid  in  this  administrative  district  to  day-laborers,  prepared  by 
the  district  authorities  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  sick -fund 
law,  is  as  follows  : 

City  of  BreHlan : 

MalcH  over  Mixteen  years ...per  day..  $0  38 

Ft'iiiales  over  sixteen  years do 24 

Malen  nuder  sixteeu  years do 19 

Females  iinHer  sixteeu  years do....  14^ 

Breslaii  siibiirlian  cliMtrict: 

Males  over  sixtet^n  years do 21| 

Females  over  bixteeu  years do....  15J 

Males  aud  females  under  sixteen  years do 12 

The  lowest  point  in  this  scale  is  reached  at  the  town  of  Militsch, 
where  males  over  sixteen  are  paid  20J,  females  over  sixteen  and  males 
under  sixteen  L2,  and  females  under  sixteen  7  cents  per  day. 

In  coiiHrtuation  of  the  correctness  of  this  of&cial  statement  of  the 
wages  of  day- laborers,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  a  large  number 
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of  able-bodied  men  are  at  present  preparing  additional  irrigation  fields 
for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  this  city  a  few  miles  down  the  riven 
They  are  paid  38  cents  a  day,  working  hours,  eleven.  The  contractor 
says  he  could  get  double  the  number  of  men  at  the  same  rate  at  a  few 
hours'  notice. 

AVEBAaB  WAGES  IN   SILESIA. 

Basing  his  estimate  on  reports  received  from  thirty-eight  cities  and 
towns  in  the  province,  a  collector  of  labor  statistics  gives  the  following 
as  the  average  weekly  wages  and  hours  for  the  occupations  named : 


Ocoupatioiia. 


Mmods: 

Fomnen 

Journeymen 

Laborere 

Carp«*ii  ten 

Smith*   

Tuilora  ...  

Stao**miikfirs 

MacbinUto 

piiwer.loom  wtmwen 

Wool  spinners 

Other  sKilled  factory  hands 

yaotory  Uborers 

Oanlen  labiirers 

Field  laborers 


Hours  of 

labor. 

10.6 

10.6 

10.5 

11.7 

11.6 

1L7 

11.9 

11.2 

11.4 

10.8 

10.8 

10.9 

10.6 

10.8 

Amount. 


$3  50 
2  36 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


53 
61 
00 
31 
10 
48 


2  61 
2  88 
2  67 
1  00 
1  50 
1  41 


FAOTOBIES  AND  MILLS. 

JfagsBpaid  per  week  of  eixty-eix  and  Beoeniy-two  houre  in  a  cotton  and  linen  weaving  mill  in 

SvraUt  Lueatia, 


fSerenty-two  hours  per  week.] 


Ooonpationa. 


Orerseers 

Loom  preparers 

Wearers 

Bleachers 

Maniclers 

Women: 

Wearers 

Spoolers 

GirU: 

Spoolers 

Packers'  assistants. 


Lowest. 


$3  67 


1  43 
1  20 


vl 


Highest ,  Arerage. 


$4  76 
286 
2*38 
2  14 
2  86 

2  12 
1  71 


1 
1 


07 
00 


$4  29 


1  91 


67 
43 


Wagee  in  ootton-epinning  mt/(  in  Middle  SiUeia, 

fEleTon  hours  per  day.] 

Per  annum. 

15  oyerlookersy  assistants,  and  skilled  workmen |214 

56  male  operatives 178 

18  female  operatives 143 

107  female  operatives lOB 

9Ci  female  op«*ratives 89 

1^  female  operatives 72 

Wagee  in  cotUm-weaving  mill  in  Middle  Sileeia. 

15  ovemeere,  forwarders,  and  mechan  ics per  annum . .  $250  00  to  $425  00 

50  operatives* per  week..        2  38  2  86 

245employ68» do....         1  67  2  02 

202eroployes^ do....        1  19  1  67 

*  Per  week  of  sixty-six  hours. 
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Another  cottou'weaving  mill  in  Middle  Silesia. 

6  superiDtendents  and  skilled  workmen per  annum. 

17  overlookerH,  forwarderK,  and  warehousemen do... 

75  male  and  female  operatives* per  week. 

9ii  mule  and  female  operatives* do... 

189  male  and  female  operatives* do... 

82  male  and  female  operatives* do... 


|321  00  to  $476  (M^ 

214  00 

321  •>? 

2  3S 

2  «i 

2  15 

2  :;•? 

1  67 

2  If, 

1  43 

1  67 

I 


Weekly  wagee  in  tpinning  and  weaving  mill  in  Lower  Sileeia, 


Ocoapationt. 


Flax  hacklera 

Foremen  of  carders . . , 
Spiiiiit^rs  by  tho  piece 

Keelom,  femalefl  

Weavers,  fureiuen  — 

Weavers 

Weavers,  piece-work. 

Finishers 

Maugiers 


Lowest. 

$2  10  < 

2  19 

2  19  1 
1  43 

1  09 

8  43 



2  b'2 
1  43 

2  86 

Hi>;hest. 


$2  38 

2  86 

2  86  1 

8  81 

1  67 

2  86 

2  86 

8  09 

Occupations. 


Female  spinners  .... 

Laliorors 

Reelera 

Fiui.Hlicrs'  assistants 

Wan>ers  — 

Dyers 

Dvers'  assistants 

Firemen 

liachi  ne-cleanera . . . . 


Loweat. 


$1  43 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 


67 
43 
67 
14 
38 
91 
38 
14 


Highest. 


I... 


$1  67 

2  1& 

2  IS* 

1  91 

2  '^ 


2  14 
2  62 
2  3« 


Linen  spinning  and  weaving  mill  in  Lower  Silesia, 

[Per  day  of  eleven  honrs.] 

20  persons $0  96 

60  persons -- 57 

100  persons .* 4S 

100  |)er80U8 -- •>♦*» 

150  persons 3i» 

250  persons  (women) 24 

250  persons  (women  and  minors) VJ 

270  persons  (minors) 14 

Wages  in   bleaching^  finishing^  and  mangling  works  in  Middle  Silesia, 

[Per  day  of  eleven  hoars.  1 

14  male  employes per  week. .  S2  86  to  $3  57 

64  female  empioy<^8 do 2  10  2  8t) 

34  female  enipl<»y<^s do....     1  43  2  10 

45  female  employes,  per  week,  at  less  than 1  43 

fVages  in  woolen  cloth  mill  in  Lower  Silesia. 

[Per  day  of  eleven  hours.] 

20  operatives per  annum..  |1  43  00 

54  operatives do....         86  00 

Wages  in  wool-spinning  mill  in  Middle  Silesia, 

[Per  week  of  sixty  six  hoars.] 

60  male  and  female  operatives $1  43 

280  male  and  female  operatives $1  43  to     1  92 

80  male  and  female  operatives 1  91  2  :58 

3U  male  ami  female  operatives 2  38  3  57 

8  overseers  and  head  overseers 7  14 

50  mechanics  and  overseers 3  57  7  14 


•  Per  week  of  sixty-six  honrs. 
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Jfefklif  \cage9  in  $hoddy  mill  in  Middle  Sileaia, 

[Per  day  of  eleven  hours.] 

fiOperHOus |0  1>6 

100  persons |0  96  to  1  30 

57per80xi« I  30  2  38 

lu  persons 2  38  3  34 

Daily  wages  in  sugar  factory  in  Upper  Silesia, 

[Per  day  of  twelve  honra.] 

Engineer  and  coppersmith $1  19 

Weigher 60 

2  smiths,  4  head  workmen $0  36  to  48 

26  men 36 

20  women 24 

Daily  wages  in  sugar  factory  in  province  of  Posen, 

[Twelve  hoan  per  day.] 

In  beet-root  bouse  and  yard : 

Men , |0  26 

Male  minors $0  19to       21 

Women 17 

In  bone-charring  house 26  32 

Boiler-house,  firemen 31  36 

Diffusion  and  separating  pan  men 29  34 

Pulp  pressers 29 

Filterers 36  38 

Evaporators 31 

Macuine-tenderb 26  29 

Lime-hnrners 36 

Lime-burners'  assistanta 29 

Sugar  loft,  grinding  mills,  packing  and  forwarding  : 

Foremen 33 

Other  workmen 29 

Girls 19 

The  work  requiring  technical  knowledge  is  paid  by  the  piece,  the  men  earning 
from  ^.d6  to  $3.58  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours.  Most  of  the  bands  in  this  factory 
get  free  lodging,  and  provisions  and  clothing  at  wholesale  prices. 

Monthly  wages  in  brush  factory  in  Middle  Silesia, 

5  workmen t |13to$17  00 

53  workmen 11  00 

25  workmen 6  50 

Ninety-three  (mostly  minors  under  sixteen),  at  7  cents  per  day. 

Yearly  wages  in  chentical  works  in  Middle  Silesia, 

6  jiersons |238 

2  persons 214 

13persons tl78to  202 

38  persons 143  167 

6persons 108  143 

16  persons 72  96 

9person8 60  72 

Daily  wages  in  ehemteal  fertilizer  factory. 

[Ten  hoars  per  day.] 

1  fat-boiler |0  84 

6  workmen 48 

22  workmen 42 

19  women 19 
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Daily  wage$  in  griaUmiU, 

emillere |0  72 

4  millers 48 

3  laborers 24 

Daily  wages  in  dietilltry  in  Upper  Silesia. 

[Eleven  honn  per  day. J 

1  cooper |0  72 

2  distillers 72 

2  distillers 48 

3  lireiiH'n 36 

15  laborers 36 

Daily  wages  in  snuff  factory  in  Upper  Silesia. 

[Eleven  hoara  per  day.] 

2foremeQ 1 |0  96 

20  men 1 48 

12  women  24 

Weekly  wages  in  chromo-lithographio  establishment  in  Middle  Silesia. 

3  workmen $7  00 

11  workmen $4  76  to  7  00 

2workmen 2  86        4  76 

14  workmen I  67        2  86 

30  workmen,  less  than 1  ti? 

Daily  wages  in  Portland  cement  works  in  Upper  Silesia. 

3  workmen $0  36 

66  workmen 24 

70  workmen  and  women 24 

Weekly  wages  in  cigar  factory  in  Lower  Silesia. 

Foremen $4  29  to  t?  14 

Ci)3:ar-maker8 2  80  5  24 

AssiMtante 1  43  2  14 

Women : 

In  winter 48  3  09 

In  summer 48  3  41 

Boys  and  girls  under  sixteen 48  1  43 

Weekly  wages  in  cigar  factory  in  Upper  Silesia, 

Cigar-makers ! |2  62  to  f2  86 

Women : 

In  winter *. 72         2  19 

In  summer 2  38 

Boys  under  sixteen 1  19 

Girls  under  sixteen 96 

Weekly  wages  in  chocolate  factory. 

Workmen |3  57  to  f4  29 

Day  laborers 1  08  2  14 

Workwomen 1  19  1  91 

Boys  ander  sixteen 60  119 

Girls  under  sixteen 60  143 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MAOHINESHOPS. 

Weekly  wages  in  iron  foundry  in  Upper  Silesia. 

2  foremen f7  20  to  |9  60 

4  workmen 3  57         4  76 

10  workmen 2  o8        3  57 

10  workmen 2  15        2  88 

33  workmen 1  43        2  15 

xO  workmen ^ 1  42 
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Daily  teages  in  iron  workt  in  Upper  Siletia. 

[Working  time  twelre  honra.] 

56  forgenien  and  first  pnddlers |0  84  to  $0  96 

16  welderH,  7  ham nierAl rivers 72  79 

145  puddlcrs,  shearers,  engtue-tenders,  &c r>0  66 

110  BhearHiiien,  smiths,  firemen,  <frc 48  54 

275  unskilled  workmen  and  minors 37  44 

10  day  laborers 16f 

Daily  wages  in  tube-rolling  mill  in  Upper  Siletia, 

20  workmen $0  60  to  $0  70 

70  workmen 36  60 

117  workmen 28  36 

Average  daily  wagee  of  coppersmiths  and  boiler- makers  in  establishment  in  Middle  Silesia, 

20  married  workmen |0  96 

15  unmarried  workmen 72 

25  married  workmen 48 

15  unmarried  workmen 36 

GLASS  AND  PORCELAIN  WORKS. 

Wages  in  glass  factory  in  Lower  Silesia, 

Plate-glasM  makers per  week..  f9  53 

Hollow-glass  makers do 7  19 

Common  workers do $  2  38to        3  09 

Plate-glass  makers per  year. .  357  00 

Hoi low-glaSvH  makers do....  ^86  00 

Bottle  and  medicine-glass  makers do....  286  00 

GlaRH-grinders do 357  00 

Melters do....  191  00        35t  00 

Gla<iH-makers'  assistants do 167  00 

Learners do 52  00 

Pattern-makers do 155  00 

Pot-makers do 219  00 

Pot-tenders do 108  00 

Clay- workers  and  packers do 96  00 

Other  assiHtants - do 86  00 

Women  and  girls...! do 48  00 

JTeekly  wages  in  porcelain  factory, 

[Per  week  of  sixty-six  boors.] 

Head  painter,  head  tnrner,  and  foremen $6  43 

Porcelain  painters  and  tnmers ^3  57  to   4  76 

Saggar  turners  and  decorators 2  86  3  57 

Kiln-hoose  workers 2  19  2  38 

Glazers  (females) 1  19  1  43 

Women : 

Inwinter 72  1  49 

In  snmmer 72  2  29 

Boys  and  girls  under  sixteen 1  05 

MINES  AND  MINING. 
Average  wages  per  Keek  in  eoaJ  mines. 

Overlookers,  engineers,  mine  carpenters,  and  others  not  on  scale ^06 

Miners 3  32 

Mine  laborers $1  98  to    2  16 

Outside  laborers 2  10 

Women 1  10 

Minoni 9^* 

i»2  A— LAB 30 
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Average  noagee  per  week  in  iron  mines. 

Miners |2  03  to  |2  9^ 

Engneers  and  smiths 2  19  3  57 

Mine  masons  and  carpenters : 2  19  3  57 

Minelaborers 1  31  2  36 

Womenand  minors 70  1  24 

Average  wages  per  week  in  zino  and  lead  mines. 

Overlookers  and  others  not  on  scale |2  79" 

Miners 2  40 

Laborers  in  mines 198 

Laborers*  assistants 1  62 

Outside  laborers 192 

Women 1  OS 

Minors 97 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 


Wages  paid  to  railway  employ^  in  Breslau, 

Engineers:  $285  to  $425  per  year,  and  $47.60  bonus  for  rent,  with  slight  additions 
for  night  trains  and  mileage,  and  deduction  of  $1.50  a  month  for  clothing  and  various- 
benefit  funds 

Conductors :  $249  to  $285.60,  with  rent  and  deductions  same  as  engineers. 

Brakemen  who  also  act  as  conductors:  $185.64  to  $235.62;  rent,  $42.84  ;  extras  and 
deductions  same  as  above. 

Brakemen,  second  class :  $l8d.20,  with  slight  extra  allowance  for  night  service. 

Brakemen,  third  class  (without  permanent  engagement) :  33  to  36  cents  per  day,, 
with  slight  extra  allowance  as  above. 

Oilers:  38,  40,  and 43  cents  per  day,  with  slight  extra  allowance  for  vigilance  and 
economy,  and  a  fine  of  48  cents  for  every  **  hot  box." 

Freight  and  baggage  masters :  $235.62  to  $249.90  per  year,  with  $48  rent  bonus,  and 
deductions  same  as  engineers. 

firemen :  $214.20  to  $285  per  year,  bonus  for  rent,  and  deductions  same  as  brake- 
men,  first  class. 

Switch-tenders:  $185.64  to  $235.62,  and  bonus  of  $14.28  for  rent;  extra  allowance 
for  night  service. 

Signal-men  and  line  watchmen :  $185.64  to  $2.35.62,  and  free  rent,  or  bonus  of  $14.28; 
extra  allowance  same  as  brakemen  of  second  class. 

Car-shunters  and  other  workmen  abont  stations:  36  to  48  cents  per  day. 

Track-repairers  and  other  laborers :  37  to  48  cents  per  day. 

Wages  paid  in  ship-yards  and  to  seamen. 

Under  this  head  little  can  be  said  here.  Of  the  small  boats  that  ply  on  the  Oder,  a 
few  only  are  built  here,  and  the  wages  of  the  builders  are  from  48  to  83  cents  a  day.  The 
boat's  crew  is  generally  composed  of  two  men  and  a  boy;  wages,  from  20  to  40  cents  a 
day.  The  small  steamboats  that  run  on  excursion  trips  to  and  from  tbe  city  during 
the  summer  and  serve  as  tugs  in  the  winter,  are  manned  by  a  captain,  who  is  usually 
part  owner,  an  engineer,  who  is  also  fireman,  and  a  deck  baud,  who  is  also  steersman^ 
Wages  of  these  two  latter,  37  to  60,  and  30  to  48  cents  per  day. 

STORE   AND   SHOP  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  stores  in  Breslau, 


Occupations. 


Wholesale : 

CountJng-honse  clerks,  book-keepers.  Sec 

Salesmen.  wait«housenien,  Sec 

SeUil: 

Clerks  and  book-keepers 

Salesmen 

Saleswomen 

Porters 


Lowest. 

Higkest. 

$4  76 

4  76 

$10  72 
7  19 

8  67 
3  67 
1  91 
1  43 

7  14 
7  14 
7  14 
2  66 

Arerage 


18  SO 

6  00 

5  00 
5  20 
4  76 
1  78 
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Waget  in  fint-claai  millinfry  and  dresi'making  0$tahliskment9, 

Clerks,  book-keepers,  and  salesmen per  month..  $8  57to|107  §0 

Directress do 17  85  71  40 

Saleswomen do....     4  76  32  57 

Apprentices do....     3  87  7  19 

Machine-sewers per  week..     2  38  3  57 

SeamHtresses per  da  v..        16}  34 

Porters  and  messengers : per  week . .     2  38  3  57 

For  making  an  ordinary  dress 167  2  38 

For  making  a  stylish  dress 2  86  5  S6 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  quarter  to  houiehold  servants  in  Silesia. 

In  cities  and  on  large  estates : 

General  servants |6  43to|ll  00 

Cooks 10  72        13  28 

Nursegirls 3  57         6  48 

In  small  towns  and  villages 4  29         6  43 

llie  custom  is  almost  universal  of  giving  house  servants,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  gifts  in  money  or  goods  equal  at  least  to  one  quarter's  wages.  The  same  cq»- 
tom  is  observed  in  regard  to  the  saleswomen  in  many  of  the  retail  stores. 

AGBIOULTTBAL  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  agricultural  laborers  in  Silesia, 


ICan  ... 


Highest.    Lowest 


«2  14 
1  79 


$0  86 
86 


Arencsu 


fl  45 
1  07 


COBPOBATION  EMPLOTlfeS. 


/Salaries  and  wages  per  annum  paid  to  the  corporation  officers  and  employ^  in  the  dtg  ^ 

Brestau, 

« 

(With  boons  for  rent.] 


OccapstioDs. 


I  Highest 


City  goToromoiit : 

Flint  ftod  second  hurgomaster 

Chief  of  fire  brigade  and  building  inspectors 

City  clerk,  pawn-office  ke«*per.  flnt  accountant  and  anditors  of  city 
tfeannry  and  savings  inatitntion. 

Chief  clerks 

Clerks  

Tax -office  clerks 

Special  accountants 

Book-keepers : i 

Yarions  bureaa  assistants 

Tax  office  and  treasury  assistants j 

Tax  oollecwrs  I 

Inspectors  and  Are  engineers i 

Officers  of  city  warehouse  and  yard,  markets  and  octroi 

Surveyors,  overseers  of  public  ouilaings  and  river  improvements..' 

Officers  of  gas  and  water  works ' 

City  librarian , 

Custodians  of  city  library 

Heasengers 

Executors I 

Kight  watchmen : 

Masters  of  the  watch 

Sergeants 

Watolimen 


H941  00 
1.713  00 
1.086  00 

099  00 
671  20 
851  80 
063  90 
671  20 
428  40 
428  40 
428  40 
667  50 
tM2  60 
720  00 
861  08 
960  00 
509  82 
856  80 
214  00 

271  32 

103  64 

90  96 


Lowest 


82.856  00 

1. 428  00 

785  48 

571  20 
428  40 
490  80 
642  60 
428  40 
285  60 
285  60 
285  60 
428  40 
214  20 
430  00 
892  70 
1.060  10 
890  32 
279  88 
178  00 

271  32 
103  54 
90  96  I 


Av-H.. 

$i,m  tt 

1,053  15 

8St00 

640  18 

642M 

861  BO 

640  78 

422  21 

412  08 

488  87 
851  86 

440  00 

586  08 

758  88 

6S5  60 

362  21 

240  81 

278  48 
108  54 
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SalariM  and  wages  per  annum  paid  to  the  corporation  officers  and  emplog^  in  the  dty  of 

BresJau — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Hij^faest.  I  Loweai.    Arera^tt. 


Fire  brieaclo: 

FoHMiien 

Firemen 

Hainlfngine  men  

Street  cloauera : 

OvHrneers , 

Stiihle-keeper 

C'artiiH'u 

Sw»M;per8  

Sewer  and  ciilvrtt  cloanpra  per  day.. 

Gas  and  water  pipe  and  newer  men  do. ... 

Pavers -• do 

SohoolH — HalarioH  per  annum,. with  bonus  for  rent  :* 

Dirt'ctoMof  the  GvmnaHia I  1,713  60 

-  -  '      -'  1,213  80 

1,213  80 
996  60 
797  30 
678  30 
571  2t) 
K56  00 
761  60 
860  80 


$349  15 

$349  15 

252  76 

252  76 

154  25 

154  25 

260  32 

252  76 

257  04 

257  04 

165  00 

152  32 

186  24 

105  00 

72 

4J) 

60 

43 

72 

50 

f3M  57 
257  04 
154  25 


TeachetH  of  the  (ivmnaHia 

Rect^»r8  (hisher  mdlo  jind  female  schools)   . 

Teachers  (hijjhtr  m:ile  and  female  Mchouls) 

El»Muentary  ttMchers  in  hii:her  schooU 

Direi-tors  of  el»«nientary  Hchools 

Teachers  of  eleineritarv  schools     

Rector  ^irls  middle  school 

Tea4'.hers       

Teachers  of  gymnastics  (turning) 


1,428  00 
499  80 

1, 142  40 
380  80 
378  40 
5;i5  50 
286  60 
856  00 
309  40 
571  20 


257  04 

257  04 

156  13 

135  72 

50 

4S 

1,627  92 
886  54 

1,313  76 
675  U 
btt   {$2 

727  *M 
293  .12 
998  ^ 
569  SO 
714  00 


*Witb  a  dwelling  in  school  building. 
TRADES  AND   LABOR   IN   GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Besideis  officials  and  clerks,  the  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment here  are  the  railway  hands  (all  the  Silesian  railways  except  one 
Bhort  line  beinjr  no  w  the  property  of  the  state)  the  day  police,  telegraphers, 
and  letter-carriers.  The  pay  of  the  latter  is,  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  $193.80  to  $321.30  per  year,  bonus  of  $14.28  for  rent^  and  pen- 
Bion,  when  retired,  of  $5.71,  $10.71,  and  $19.28  per  month,  according  to 
years  of  service.     In  icountry  districts,  36  to  48  cents  per  day. 

PRINTERS  AND  PRINTING  OFFICES. 

The  waj^es  of  compositors  and  pressmen  are  given  under  the  head  of 
general  trades.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  a  few  fast  compositors, 
working  by  the  piece,  and  some  experienced  pressmen  on  illustrated 
work,  earn  a  little  more  than  the  maximum  wages  there  given.  In 
piece-work  the  matter  is  measured  by  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  beginning  with  a,  which  go  in  the  line.  Thus  if  the  line 
takes  in  all  the  letters  (lower  case)  of  the  alphabet,  the  measure  is  2H 
ens.  By  this  method  of  counting  all  controversy  regarding  lean,  or  con- 
densed type,  or  the  use  of  a  small  face  on  a  large  body,  is  avoided,  and 
the  size  of  the  body  is  always  the  standard  of  measure.  The  price  per 
thousand  varies  greatly  throughout  the  district,  being  highest  in  this 
city,  where  the  printers'  union  is  a  strong  body,  and  lowest  in  the 
towns  where  no  union  exists,  or  the  employers  are  able,  in  spite  of  the 
union,  to  get  workmen  at  the  low  wages  offered.  The  price  paid  by  the 
union  offices  in  this  city  is  8  cents  per  thousand  ens;  the  lowest  price 
paid  in  the  district  is  6  cents.  Professional  proof-readers,  whose  duties 
are  confined  to  their  calling,  are  not  known  here.  The  principal  offices 
here  are  supplied  with  the  most  modern  machinery,  stereotype  their 
forms,  and  print  their  newspai)ers  on  the  **  endless  sheet." 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  collector  of  labor  statistics  who  prepared  the  table  giving  the 
average  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  this  district,  also  estimates  the 
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provisioii8  conHumed  by  a  workingraau's  family  of  four  to  five  persons^ 
and  the  cost  of  the  same,  to  be  as  follows : 


Provisions  per  month. 

78  pounds  of  r>'e  flour I 

52  pounds  of  wlieut  flour 

21  pounds  of  beef C 

2|  pounds  of  pork < 

7}  pounds  of  bscon (  I 

3  pfiundt*  of  butter 

3|  butthcls  potatoes 

10  quarts  of  milk 

Totol 


InSUesla. 

in  oennKii 
Empire. 

$2  17 
2  08 

12  60 
332 

2  71 

2«2 

71 
26 
86 

76 
34 
42 

8  29 


906 


WAGES  AND    COST   OF  LIVING  IN  SILESLA. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  wages  of  a  number  of  occupa- 
tions and  the  average  cost  of  provisions,  rent,  light,  and  fuel  at  nine 
difierent  points  in  the  district : 

WAGES  PER  WEEK,  TEN  AND  A  HALF  HOURS  PER  DAY. 


5 


Hnsons: 

Foremen |4 

Journeymen I  3 

Laborers I  1 

Carp«nter8 I  2 

Smiths I  2 

Tuilur* I  2 

Shoemakers '  1 

Power-loom  wearers |  1 

Wool-spinners I  2 

Other  skilled  faotory  hands 3 

Laborers:  ' 

In  factories 2 

In  franlons 1 

In  ihe  fields '  1 

I 


64 
29 
08 
38 
86 
14 
91 
91 
94 

67 


m:  I   .  I 


s 


$5  00 
3  10 


2 
3 
2 
2 
2 


14 
10 
61 
61 
14 


a 

a 


$2  86 
I  2  14 

I  1  19 


S 


13 


.  S 


$3  85  $2  86  $3  57 


2  80 
1  63 


I 


2  14 
1  91 


1  19 
(6  43) 


2  38 


16  I  2  14  1  88  1  71 
94  >  2  38  1  72  1  55 
94  I  2  14  1  57  1  43 


2  14 
1  19 


91 
19 


2  38 


1  88 
1  72 
1  57 


Tl 
96 
96 


$6  40  $2  86 
3  20  2  14 


1  79 
3  20 
3  29 


1  72 


2  50 

i'ii 

3  57 


2  14 
1  57 


2  62 


2  17 
2  38 
1  67 
1  67 


to 


$4  38 
3  27 
1  72 

$2  86 

5  00 
3  21 
8  57 


2  42 


2  86  ,  3  25 


2  14 
I  72 
1  72 


3  57 

4  28 


2  50 
1  00 
1  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS. 


Rye  bread per  pound.. 

Rve  flonr do 

Wheat  flour.: do 

Butter do.... 

Milk peranart.. 

Esse per  aosen.. 

Potatn«is percwi.. 

Stetrbeef 

Cow  beef , 

Pork 

Mutton 

Bacon 


II 

4 
24 

H 

14 

64 
11 
10 
13 
13 
211 


6 ; 
-** 

25 
3i. 

"  I 
93 

13  I 

11  ' 

13 

11 

22 


24' 


224 

ill 

0 

in 

18 


24 
3 

4 
25 

34 
134 
70 
11 
11 
134 

114 
23 


4  I 
224 

1^ 

464 

u ; 

Oi 
13 


24 

3 

44 

22 
2 

12  I 
404 


104 

8  ' 
21 


24 
3* 

4  I 

^1 

134 
S3 

111 

104 

}?l 

23i 


LODGINGS,  LIGHT,  AND  FUEL. 


81 

60 


06 


I 


8Ie<>pin|C  berth,  per  month,  half  bed 
Slet'pinc  berth,  per  month,  whole  , 

bed  

Tenement,  per  month,  consisting 
of— 

1  rrtom,  with  stoTe  

3  rooms,  with  stove ;  1  70 

1  nN>m,  with  stove,  kitchen,  |  i 
cbsmber,  cellar,  and  wood-  i 

shed 2  14  I  2  38 

2  nionis,  with  as  above 3  10     3  57 

Coal.  p«*r  200  pounds '      45        3fl 

Petroleum i      v44      05 


84 


1  78 
3  57 


48 
75 


06 
2  14 


2  14 

2  86 
40 
054 


72 
96 


1  19 

2  09 


1  79 

2  98 
20 
054 


48 
84 


96 
2  14 


2  14 
2  86 
40 
054 


36 


60 
1  08 


72! 
1  43 


1  10 
1  98 


I 


38 
044 


2  26 
2  60 
45 
064 


2i 

8 
4 

254 

34 
18 
57 

^^ 
114 
14  I 

114 
23} 


72 
06 


1  91 

2  38 


2  86 

3  81 
29 
06 


I 


00 
15 
14 

14 

231 


834  to  1  00 


288 

3  67 


36to4i 
05 
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The  followbg  "»'t;"«»»°^)>?'"r  c.ZlS^K'bruim'S^Wo'hS:" 


Branch  of  Industry 


o 


Mines  and  qnarries 

gnieltories,  &  o  .......-.••  • 

Glass- woika  and  potteries 
Textile  factories  .  - . ...  -  -  • 

Ctemical  works,  all  kinds 
Breweries,    distilleries,    sugar 

starch  factories.  Ac 
Gxint  and  other  mills 
raper  mills  and  paper  factories 

Cigar  factx)rles 

Giher  iudiistries 
Average  of  all 


$3  57;  $7  ^ t1»«  T 

lg3  26,  8  33  27  61  $0  24  219  U 
1m59  2  38  10  711....--  2t|9  a 
13i  09l  22  13;  24  04|     ^48    Irb  .4 


>  114  24  8  80  86  18] 
6  113  05  42  36l  27  85 
3    161  36   20  OOj 


Branch  of  industry 


119  24  34  75  10  00 
163  03  6  66  "'  •"= 
154  93,  14  76 


159  22 
181  M 

24  75 ;  19*  44 

21  42i        4«'  191  5t 


1  c 

• 

1  U, 

a 

5 

> 

« 

• 

!*i 

^ 

4 
1  s 

& 

*  a  a 

-a 

i 

3i 

• 

3 

o 

's 

^ 

H 

ac 

Mines  and  quarries 

Snelteries,  &c  . ■  •  ■  •  • 

Glaus-works  and  potteries 

Textile  factories  •••-•:•;• 

Chemical  works,  sll  kinds. . . 

Breweries,  distilleries,  sugar 
and  starch  fttctorios,  See... 

Grist  and  other  mills  . .   - .  ■ 

Paper  mills  and  paper  facto- 
ries   

Cigar  factories  

Other  industries 

Average  of  all • 


$125  19  $28  56115  47111 

I  132  33   34  03,  15  23   10 

115  43   25  70    18  33    17 


100  48 

101  15 


22  37 
20  71 


13  80 
9  77, 


94  72   26  70   10  95 
111  38,  31  65   11  19, 


109  96  21  18   17  14] 

101  86  16  66   14  76 

125  19  20  47>  18  33 

116  62  23  94|  14  52 


16 
12 

10 
13 

13 
14 
11 
13 


42 
00 
14 
18 
38 

00 
33 

33; 
2f^ 
661 
56 


^  noan  7'>«3  23 M  05'$7  381200  541  $11  W 

^5  S^?  I5*J  1  5  TlllO  23  2^8  24!$!  ^ 

5  61  6  19  6  47;  8  33,10  7l|  »♦  "  *  ii| 


99 
52! 


2 

4 


3  81 
2  99' 


1  43 

2  86| 


19 
67 


2  61 
2  14 


3  57 
2  99, 

4  52 

5  81 1 


91 
19 


57!  6  1» 
T2\   2  86 

6 

3 


961 
67 


901 

57 


86 

72l 

2  99 

72 

1  43 

2  99 
1  67 

3  57 


5  24 
8  33 


38 
71 


176  96 
162  58 

158  65* 
179  83 


78' 
0» 


7 
8 

9  52 
7  85 


57 
3  39 


38'  183  75, 

33,  165  45 

199  22 

191  IV 


I 


48 


2  ^ 
1  41 
4  71 


The ..  deficit,-  «,s  ''«  eejJJ«J.««jS:  P«I'«-?,*t^^^^^ 
mainly  consist  of,  tobacco,  beer,  and  whisky. 

FOOD  PRICES. 

2«i  iM  projer  deBigoatlon  i.  strictly  prohibited. 
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Articles. 


Yalae. 


Rye  floor per  pound . 

Wheat. do  .. 

Rye  bread flrepoands. 

Potatoes per  quart. 

Rice per  pound. 

Barley do... 

X<entll8 do... 

Drledpess do... 

Dried  beans do  .. 

Onions  . . . , quart . 

Dried  apples. do... 

Sngar pound . 

Milk quart . 


OenU. 

3 

4  to  4i 

12 

1 

li 

3| 

9 

4 

6 

3 

W 

n 

6 

5 

7 

23 

7 

11 

H 

4 

Articles. 


Tains. 


I    Cfentn. 

I   Butter pound..    24to  86 

Coffee do.. ..I    0  76 

',  Tea. do....;  86  110 

'   Salt. do ,  ^ 

,   Lar.l do....l  10  10 

I    Medium  outs  of  beef do....  14j 

I   Medium  cuts  of  pork do.  ...|  14 

!   Medium  cuts  of  mutton do 14 

1   Medium  cuts  of  Teal do....  I  18  14 

Bacon do...  ,  10  24 

Calves'liver do....|  14  10 

Sheeplivers 1    7  0| 

Horse-flesh pound..     4  10 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGE  RATES. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  since  1878,  except  a 
slight  and  not  always  permanent  increase  in  some  of  the  mining  and 
furnace  districts ;  the  wages  there  range  from  $10  to  920  per  year  higher 
DOW  than  in  1878.  The  house  weavers  in  Silesia  have  also  sacceeded  in 
getting  a  slight  increase  in  the  pay  for  their  work,  a  few  pfennigs  per  day. 
The  increase  is,  however,  not  uniform  and  not  general,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  this  class  of  work-people  is  still  most  deplorable.  On  the  other 
band  the  slight  increase  in  the  price  of  meat  since  1878  is  scarcely  felt 
in  most  workingmen's  families,  where  meat  is  a  laxury,  and  is  in  gen- 
eral ofifset  by  a  nearly  corresponding  decrease  in  the  prices  of  their  ab- 
solute necessities.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  feeling  may  be  said  to 
be  a  more  hopeful  one  now  than  it  was  six  years  ago;  the  return  of  the 
ilush  times  that  followed  the  wars  with  Austria  and  France  being  no 
longer  looked  for,  while  the  needs  and  desires  of  all  have  in  a  measure 
adjusted  themselves  to  their  present  condition. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  laborer  and  mechanic  iu  the  United  States,  whether  born  abroad 
or  a  native,  accomplishes  more  iu  eight  to  ten  hours  than  does  the  aver- 
age workman  in  this  country  in  ten  to  twelve  hours.  The  workman 
here  is  often  accused  of  indulging  in  alcoholic  stimulants,  of  being  an 
eye-servant,  and  generally  ungrateful  for  all  ameliorations  of  his  con- 
dition. These  charges  are,  perhaps,  too  sweeping,  but  the  fact  that 
wherever  the  organization  exists  he  is  usually  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Socialist  party  proves,  at  least,  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  con- 
dition. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOTjg:  AND  EMPLOYEE. 

That  all  employers  are  not  indifferent  to  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  their  employes  is  shown  in  the  answer  to  No.  11  of  the  inter- 
rogatories. Too  many,  however,  are  content  with  getting  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  at  the  lowest  cost,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  their 
employes,  how  they  or  their  families  are  fed,  housed,  and  clothed.  That 
the  best  feeling  cannot  exist  between  employer  and  employ^  in  such 
cases  goes  without  saying,  and  much  of  the  discontent  which  now  pre- 
.vails  is  no  doubt  owing  to  this  indifference. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  lIbOR. 

Labor  unions  of  the  magnitude  of  those  in  England  and  the  United 
States  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  district.    The  printers  in  this  city,  it 
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is  true,  have  a  typographical  union,  but  its  authority  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  city  limits,  and  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  mu- 
tual benefit  society  than  of  a  labor  union.  The  scale  of  prices,  arranged 
by  an  ijgreement  between  the  union  and  the  employers,  is  generally  ad- 
hered to  in  Breslau,  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  district  prices  are  gen- 
erally regulated  by  demand  and  supply,  notwithstandiu"^  the  local 
unions.  Other  trailes  have  also  their  associations,  but  these  seldom 
deal  actively  with  the  wages  question.  The  "Local  League  of  the 
Local  Labor  Association"  has  for  its  object  '*to  induce  the  mechanics 
and  factory  employes  to  found  societies  for  the  purpose  of  a  rational 
use  of  the  right  of  coalition,  and  to  join  such  benefit  societies  a8  are 
based  on  the  idea  of  self-help  and  can  give  a  guarantee  of  solvency.'^ 
At  present  nine  associations  belong  to  this  league,  namely,  the  workers 
in  wood,  the  machinists  and  metal  workers,  the  painters  and  varnishers, 
the  factory  and  manual  laborers,  the  potters,  the  '*sculi)tors,"  the  cabi- 
net makers,  the  tailors,  and  shoemakers.  Employers'  guilds,  recognized 
by  law,  are  more  eftective  in  prescribing  the  trade  rules  than  the  coun- 
ter associations  are  at  present. 

STRIKES  AND  THEIR  EFFECT. 

For  some  years  strikes  have  been  very  infrequent  here,  occurring  only 
at  rare  intervals  in  the  mining  and  furnace  regions.  Within  the  last 
three  months,  however,  several  have  taken  plac«»,  the  most  notable  one, 
that  of  the  cabinet  makers,  at  (ioerlitz,  followed  by  the  same  class  of 
mechanics  in  Breslau.  The  strikers  at  Goerlitz  mostly  returned  to  work 
on  the  old  terms;  those  in  Breslau,  where  the  strike  was  not  general, 
left  for  other  parts.  The  masons  and  laborers  at  the  new  government 
building  in  this  city,  also  struck  this  spring  for  a  slight  advance  in 
wages,  but  were  induced  to  return  at  the  old  wages  and  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor.  With  the  excej)tion  of  the  strike  of  a  few  woolen- 
mill  operatives  in  Liegnitz,  of  short  duration  and  no  gain  to  the  em- 
ploy(5s,  no  other  strikes  have  occurred. 

The  disagreements  between  em])loyers  and  work-people  are  commonly 
settled  by  what  are  known  as  trades-tribnnals,  composed  of  members 
of  the  board  of  magistrates.     Their  decisions  are  usually  final. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  18S0,  an  arbitration  court,  for  the  adjustment  of 
money  difiTerences  between  employers  ajid  emi)loyes,  was  created  by  an 
ordinanceof  the  Breslau  authorities,  and  approved  by  the  provincial  coun- 
cil of  Silesia.  The  ordinance  went  into  etl'ect  on  the  Lst  of  May,  1881, 
and  has  since,  with  some  modifications,  beeu  adopted  by  some  other 
communities  in  the  province.  The  nnmlx^r  of  eomi)laints  which  came 
before  the  court  last  year  was  l,(kSO.  In  15  cases  complaint  was  made 
by  employers,  in  1,0-J5  by  journeymen  mechanics  and  adult  factory  oper- 
atives, and  in  40  by  apprentices.  Tiie  decision  of  the  arbitrators  is  in 
most  insrances  subtnitted  to,  only  a  few  cases  hiving  been  carried  to  a 
state  court.  The  court  takes  cognizance  ot'  cases  involving  sums  as  low 
as  24  cents,  and  in  but  fi)\v  is  the  amount  in  <lispute  over  $12.  The  ses- 
sions usually  occupy  from  three  to  five  hours,  and  in  each  session  an  aver- 
age of  25  complaints  are  heard  and  decisions  rendennl.  The  entire  court 
of  arbitration  consists  of  50  emi)loyers  and  50  employes,  2  of  each  class 
being  in  attendance  at  every  session,  one  of  each  oidy  sitting  in  each 
case,  with  a  member  of  tlie  board  of  magistrates  as  umpire.  Although 
the  office  is  an  honorary  one,  and  the  workmen  members  of  the  court 
lose  their  time  while  attending  the  session,  not  one  of  them  has  so  far 
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failed  to  appear  when  required.    Tbe  time  lt)8t  by  eacfe  member  is,  who- 
ever, only  two  days  in  each  year. 

A  law  of  the  German  Empire  for  the  reorpuiization  of  the  trades 
guilds,  makes  it  oblijj^atory  upon  all  guilds^lready  in  existence  to  re- 
construct themselves  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  188.3  ;  any  guild  failing  to  c  >mply  therewith 
to  be  dissolved  by  the  authorities.     At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
law  there  were  in  existence  in  this  city  fifty-one  guuds,  with  a  total 
membership  of  2,540  employers.   Nelirly  all  the  trades  were  represented  ;^ 
the  butchers,  carpenters,  and  masons  having  three,  four,  and  five  guilds 
each.    Only  a  small  number  of  these  guilds  have,  up  to  the  present 
time,  taken  any  steps  to  comply  with  the  law. 

FOOD   PURCHASES. 

With  the  exception  of  farm  hands  and  agricultural  laborers  generally, 
who  receive  a  great  portion  of  their  pa^'  in  kind,  all  workmen  are  paid 
in  the  lawful  currency  of  the  Empire,  and  purchase  their  supplies  where 
they  choose.  With  a  few  exceptions,  where  fortnightly  and  monthly 
payments  are  made,  the  rule  is  weekly  payments. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  Breslau  Gonsum  Verein,  or  co  operative  store  asso(;iation,  organ- 
ized less  than  a  score  of  years  ago  by  a  number  of  business  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  workingnien  and  i>ersons  having  small  salaries 
to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  cheaper  than  the  retail  store  prices, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  share  in  the  profits,  has  been  fully  as 
successful  and  beneficial  as  its  projectors  had  reason  to  expect.    It  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  thirty-nine  directors,  and  the  entrance  fee  for 
new  members  is  30  cents.    It  has  now  thirty -five  grocery  and  provision 
stores,  one  steam  bakery  and  one  coal-yard  in  Breslau,  and  three  stores 
in  neighboring  towuvS.    The  number  of  members  is  26,000.    Checks 
bearing  a  number  equal  to  the  amount  of  each  purchase  are  given  to 
the  members,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  profits  are  divided,  the 
members  being  paid  dividends  on  the  aggregate  amounts  of  their  checks. 
The  dividends  varied  in  the  last  five  years  from  9.80  to  10.90  per  cent. 
The  establishment  of  these  stores  has  also  tended  to  keep  the  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  within  proi>er  limits,  large  profits  not  being 
aimed  at.    Similar  establishments  exist  in  a  number  of  other  towns  and 
cities  in  the  province,  notably  among  the  miners  and  iron  workers. 

The  ^^ Breslau  People's  Kitchen "  has  the  same  object  as  the  cooper- 
ative  association — that  of  furnishing  the  working  classes  with  provis- 
ions at  low  prices.  The  Silesian  Co  operative  League,  comprising  fifteen 
associations  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  has  also  its  headquarters 
in  Breslau,  as  has  altso  the  ^'  League  of  Seventy-seven  Silesian  Associa- 
tions for  Self-Help,"  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  Schnltze-Delitsch 
associations  for  mutual  improvement. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  IHE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  Breslau  workingmen^s  families  generally  occupy  one  or  at  most 
two  rooms  in  the  cellar  or  on  the  top  fioor  of  a  dwelling-house,  often  a 
rear  building.  Of  the  60,615  tenements  in  the  city  21,479  are  in  rear 
buildings,  and  have  an  average  of  3.94  inmates  and  1.44  rooms  each ; 
10,000  persons  inhabit  2,492  cellar  dwellings — an  average  of  4.02  per- 
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«on8  to  each  ;  6,0:i9  of  the  city  tenements  are  reported  by  the  police  as 
overcrowded.  The  average  yearly  rent  of  rear  tenements  is  $37.60,  or 
^26.42  per  room ;  of  cellar  dwellings,  $37.13,  or  $25.70  per  room.  The 
number  of  households  exceeds  the  number  of  tenements  by  653;  in 
639  caaes  2  families  occnpy  tenements  intended  for  one;  and  in  7  cases 
rooms  intended  for  one  family  are  made  to  accommo<late  3;  14,464 
families  take  one  pr  more  lodgers  or  sublet  part  of  their  premises. 

The  food  of  the  average  workman  consists  mainly  of  a  soup  or  por- 
ridge, black  bread,  potatoes,  a  very  little  meat,  cheap  coffee,  and  i>er- 
haps  some  vegetables.  Of  a  considerable  number  of  them,  however, 
the  remark  may  hold  good  that  both  their  lodging  and  their  table  would 
be  more  attractive  if  the  great  number  of  groggeries  resorted  to  only 
by  the  working  classes  could  be  swept  out  of  existence.  Their  cloth- 
ing is^  of  course,  the  chea])est;  one  man  informed  me  that  he  expends 
only  alK)ut  $3  a  year  for  clothes,  but  that  his  shoe^  cost  him  at  least 
$5  a  year.  "  Of  course  my  family  gi>  barefoot  most  of  the  tim^n."  Lay- 
ing up  something  for  old  age  and  sickness  is  a  luxury  only  the  better- 
paid  workman  can  think  of.  The  "sick  funds,"  the  accident  insurance 
bitherto  effected  by  the  employer,  and  the  many  charitable  institutions 
and  homes  are,  in  the  opinion  alike  of  the  improvident  and  the  underpaid, 
ample  provision  for  the  future.  That  their  surroundings  and  manner 
of  living  do  not  intlnence  them  for  their  own  or  the  community's  good 
need  scarcely  be  said.  That  all  workmen,  however,  do  not  belong  to 
this  category  is  amply  proved  by  the  savings-bank  deposits  mentioned 
'elsewhere. 

SAFETY  AND  WELFARE   OP  EMPLOY:6s  IN   FACTORIES. 

The  "  Haftpflicht-Gesetz,''  or  law  making  the  emploj'er  responsible 
for  injury  to  life  and  limb  when  it  is  not  indisputably  the  direct  result 
of  the  employe's  carelessness,  has  had  the  effect  of  calling  into  being  a 
Dumber  of  accident  insurance  companies  for  the  purpose  of  insuring, 
at  the  employer's  expense,  workingmen  in  furnaces,  workshops,  and 
factories.  Few  employers  have  hesitated  to  secure  themselves  in  this 
manner  against  lawsuits  and  penalties.  Benefit  funds  have  existed  in  all 
large  establishments — combined,  in  the  mining  regions,  with  accident 
insurance— to  which  the  employers  have  also  been  contributors.  These 
will  hereafter  be  compulsory  institutions,  regulated  by  a  state  law  for 
all  work-people  except  farm  hands  and  field  laborers.  Besides  being 
compelled  to  contribute  themselves,  the  employers  become  resiK)n8ible 
if  a  workman  fails  to  pay  his  dues.  In  case  of  sickness  the  workman 
is  to  receive  under  this  act  at  least  one-half  of  the  standard  local 
wages  and  free  medical  attendance— in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  three- 
quarter  wages.  In  ctuse  of  death  the  fund  must  pay  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  the  daily  wages.  A  bill  making  accident  insurance  for  work- 
ing men  and  women  compulsory  is  also  pending  in  tbe  Reichstag. 

A  society  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes,  es- 
tablished in  the  district  of  Waldenburg,  Middle  Silesia,  has,  among 
other  means  of  securing  its  object,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  working- 
men's  families  various  plots  of  ground  suitable  for  vegetable  gardens ; 
315  families  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  last  year  against  2L7 
in  1882.  Nearly  all  raised  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables  for  their  ta- 
bles, while  a  few  managed  to  increase  their  cash  income  by  selling  their 
surplus.  The  families  cultivating  these  plots  resided  in  28  different 
villages.  One  hundred  and  six  heads  of  these  families  were  miners,  92 
factory  workmen,  40  mechanics,  the  remainder  of  various  manual  oc- 
cupations. 
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Workingmen  are  most  favorably  sitnated  in  regard  to  lodgings  in 
Upper  Silenia,  and  there  especially  the  ironworkers.  Not  counting 
those  living  in  their  own  homes,  the  average  nnmber  of  persons  in  one 
dwelling  in  that  district  is  five;  while  thirty -three  of  the  same  class  of 
workpeople  occupy  one  dwelling  in  Middle  Silesia,  and  twelve  in  Lower 
Silesia.  The  glass-workers  follow  the  iron-men,  while  the  weavers  are 
lowest  in  the  social  scale,  the  average  number  per  tenement  throughout 
the  province  being  thirty-t^o,  while  in  certain  districts  they  average 
fifty-two  per  tenement  designed  for  one  family.  In  the  weaving  dis- 
tricts are  to  be  found  great  numbers  of  '^  sleeping  halls  ^  and  ^*  sleeping 
berths," 

Nearly  all  the  larger  factories,  iron  mills,  &c ,  have  connected  with 
them  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  work-peo- 
ple ;  among  these  are  sick  and  savings  funds,  hospitals,  Sunday  BchoolSy 
libraries,  cheap  and  comfortable  dwellings,  co-operative  stores,  loan  as- 
sociations, co-operative  kitchens,  free  medical  attendance,  &c. 

People's  kitchens^  affording  wholesome  meals  at  low  prices,  have  been 
^established  at  various  times  by  mill-owners,  but  have  never  become  very 
popular  with  the  work-people.  Of  fifteen  hundred  operatives  in  one 
weaving-mill  only  two  hundred  and  thirty  were  willing  to  pay  2|  cents 
for  the  dinner  the  kitchen  furnished.  A  paper  mill  in  one  of  the  moun- 
tain districts  gives  breakfast  for  I  cent,  dinner  for  2,  supper  for  1  cent. 
Of  three  hundred  and  eleven  employes  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
are  willing  to  take  these  meals.  It  must  be  observed  here,  however, 
that  the  German  workman  is  not  content  with  three  meals  a  day ;  he 
must  have  in  addition  a  forenoon  and  an  afternoon  luncheon.  Besides, 
lie  probably  does  not  consider  the  meals  at  the  al>ove  prices  filling.  A 
glove  factory  in  Lower  Silesia  has  leased  a  suitable  portion  of  its  build- 
ings, with  certain  privileges,  to  a  restaurant-keeper,  who  is  pledged  to 
give  all  the  factory  hands  a  generous  dinner  for  10  cents.  A  pottery 
furnishes  all  its  employes  a  good  dinner  for  4  to  6  cents.  In  another 
factory  the  breakfast  costs  2|,  the  dinner  7  cents.  A  spinnery  gives, 
«ach  unmarried  female  employ^,  daily,  a  plate  of  nutritious  soup  gratis/ 
A  kitchen  connected  with  an  iron-mill  gives  every  workman  who  desires 
it  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  for  2f  cents,  and  dinner  and  supper  at  5 
cents  for  whole  portions,  and  3  cents  for  half  i^ortions.  A  iiother  factory 
gives  all  its  employes  a  free  dinner  daily,  considering  this  a  greater 
benefit  to  its  people  than  a  small  advance  in  wages  would  be. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  examples  of  the  kind. 

Of  the  paternal  care  taken  by  many  employers  of  their  work-people, 
looking  to  their  moral  as  well  as  material  welfare,  I  will  give  here  but 
one  example,  that  of  a  factory  at  Wiistegiersdorf,  the  center  of  the  Si- 
lesian  weaving  district.  The  proprietors  describe  the  ^^ameliorations" 
in  substance  as  follows: 

Although  the  workman's  wages  may  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
Decessarics  of  life,  yet  in  case  of  sickness  he  is  generally  unable  to  as- 
sist himself.  We  therefore  started  with  the  erection  of  a  hospital,  con- 
taining four  large  sick-rooms,  with  sixty  beds,  two  bath-rooms,  lodgings 
for  the  attendants,  and  other  necessary  house-keeping  room.  In  this  our 
employes  are  quartered,  nursed,  and  furnished  with  medical  attendance 
and  medicine  during  their  illness,  without  charge  beyond  their  contri- 
bution to  thesick-fund.  Aphysicianand  an  attendant  are  always  present. 
We  keep  the  entire  place  in  good  condition,  and  pay  for  warming  and 
lighting.  A  sick-fund  was  established  by  us  many  years  ago,  into  which 
we  pay  annually  $35.70.  Each  employ^pays  weekly,  according  to  the 
wages  received,  2  to  3}  cents,  which  entitles  him  or  her  to  all  the  privi- 
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leges  of  the  hospital  in  case  of  illness.  In  addition,  the  invalid's  family 
gets  from  the  fund  36,  60,  to  72  cents  ])er  week.  If  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  send  a  patient  to  one  of  the  springs  this  expense  is  also  paid  out 
of  the  fund ;  and,  if  finally  incapacitated  for  work,  the  employ^  is  en- 
titled to  a  pension  of  $2.14  to  $2.86  monthly  ;  in  case  of  death  $10  is 
paid  for  funeral  expenses.  A  family  aid  fund  is  supported  by  25  per 
cent,  of  the  contribution  of  the  work-people  to  the  sick-fund ;  every 
woman  is  entitled  to  $2.86  in  her  confinement,  and  free  medical  attend- 
ance; every  bride  receives  a  wedding  gift  of  $2.86.  Our  orphan  home 
contains  thirty  children  of  employes,  who  receive  instruction,  clothing, 
and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  free  ;  the  house  contains  two  school-rooms, 
one  eating-room,  one  sitting-room,  two  large  sleeping  rooms,  besides 
washing,  bathing,  and  all  necessary  house-keeping  rooms  and  lodgings 
for  the  teachers.  Boys  on  leaving  the  home  are  taught  a  tnule,  the 
girls  are  placed  at  service  with  families.  The  house  is  surrounded  by 
a  handsome  garden,  a  play-ground,  and  a  place  for  gymnastic  exercises. 
A  bakery  is  connected  with  the  factory,  which  supplies  the  oi)erative8 
with  bread  at  cost  price,  but  no  one  is  compelled  to  purchase  our  bakery 
bread.  To  vary  the  diet  of  our  employes,  which  is  usually  only  bre^, 
cofifee,  and  potatoes,  we  have  also  established  an  eating  house.  It  con- 
tains a  large  saloon,  in  which  four  hundred  persons  can  comfortablj 
dine  at  once  (the  married  workmen  carry  the  meals  to  their  hon«es),  a 
kitchen  with  facilities  for  cooking  for  eight  hundred  persons,  and  other 
accommodations.  Our  people  get  here  a  well  cooked  portion  of  vegeta- 
bles and  a  piece  of  meat  for  2^  cents.  In  place  of  potatoes  we  give 
sometimes  rice,  at  others  millet,  barley,  peas,  turnips,  cabbage,  fresh 
and  dried  fruit,  sauces  and  salads.  We  have  built  a  number  of  dwell- 
ings for  our  employes,  and  have  bought  some  others  already  built.near 
the  factory ;  the  rent  varies.  If  the  tenant  occupies  only  one  room  he  pays 
$1.08;  if  a  room  and  bed  room  $1.49  per  month;  each  family  has  inclosed 
space  in  the  cellar,  room  on  the  drying  floor,  and  a  wood  and  coal  shed 
and  a  washing  mangle  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  occupants  of  the  house. 
The  houses  are  calculated  for  twelve  families  each,  and  are  now  occu- 
pied by  one  hundred  and  eighty  families,  numbering  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred persons.  As  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  our  employes  are 
unmarried  women,  some  of  whom  took  lodgings  with  their  fellow- 
workers,  some  with  families  in  the  vicinity,  an  arrangement  which  for 
obvious  reasons  was  undesirable,  a  lodging-house  for  girls  was  con- 
structed. We  now  accommodate  forty-eight  girls,  giving  each  a  sepa- 
rate bed,  a  clothes  closet,  a  wash-stand,  with  bowl,  pitcher,  and  soap- 
dish.  The  bed  linen  is  changed  weekly,  and  the  house  is  warmed  and 
lighted  at  our  expense,  and  on  winter  evenings  the  girls  are  given  in- 
struction in  needle- work  and  taught  to  repair  their  clothes.  They  pay 
for  these  accommodations  12  cents  each  per  week.  Simultaneously  with 
our  eating-house  we  established  a  kindergarten,  where  the  children  of 
our  work-people,  from  four  to  six  3'ears  old,  have  instruction  given 
them  according  to  FroebePs  system,  by  two  tciichers.  This  arrange- 
ment has  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  our  employes,  the  children 
being  now  well  cared  for  while  the  father  and  mother  are  both  at  work. 
In  the  autumn  a  festival  is  got  up  for  the  little  ones,  and  at  Christmas 
they  all  receive  a  gift.  All  chihlren  of  our  employes,  however,  of  what- 
ever age,  are  remembered  by  us  at  Christmas  time,  although  useful  gifts 
are  the  rule,  such  as  frocks,  shirts,  shoes,  stockings,  jackets,  trousers, 
&c..  and  some  fruit  and  cake.  Our  Sunday  school  for  the  instruction 
of  the  operatives  and  apprentices  is  fairly  well  attended,  and  the  free 
library  is  not  neglected. 
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To  their  credit  be  it  said  that  many  corporations  and  individuals 
owning  establishments  in  Silesia  have  made  provision  for  the  benefit  of 
their  employ^s'more  or  less  similar  to  those  described  above. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

Every  Prussian  twenty-five  years  of  age  is  a  voter.  That  the  work- 
ingmen  avail  thiMnselves  of  this  privilege  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
two  delegates  from  this  city  in  the  Reichstag  are  socialists,  and  this,  in 
spite  of  the  restrictive  measures  which  prohibit  all  meetings  and  pub- 
lications of  this  party.  In  the  rural  districts  where  the  opportunities 
for  intercourse  are  few,  the  party  h(vs  but  little  available  strength.  For 
the  Reichstag,  or  Imperial  Parliament  the  elections  are  by  popular  suf- 
frage, direct,  and  by  secret  ballot ;  for  the  Landtag  or  Pru^^sian  Diet, 
on  the  contrary,  indirect,  restricted,  and  viva  voce.  The  voters  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  those  having  the  highest  income  being  in  the 
first  class,  the  next  class  being  composed  of  those  enjoying  a  more  mod- 
erate income,  while  the  third  class  is  composeil  of  men  of  more  limited 
means  and  the  poor.  The  electors  having  a  majority  of  the  classes  are 
declared  elected,  and  they  choose  the  members  of  the  Diet.  The  work- 
ingmen  can  therefore  exert  no  influence  on  the  choice  of  the  electors. 

The  communal  income  tax  is  levied  upon  all  whose  incomes  are  not 
less  than  $71.40  per  annum.  With  an  income  of  $128.52  per  annum  the 
state  income  tax  is  also  levied.  The  communal  tax  is  $1.09  per  year  on 
$71.40;  on  $100,  $2.19 :  on  more  than  $157,  $3.57 ;  on  more  than  $219, 
$5.24<;  on  more  than  $250,  $6.91 ;  on  more  than  $286,  $8.33 ;  on  $321, 
$9.28;  on  $357,  $10.71,  and  so  on  until  the  highest  income  in  the  city, 
$314,160  is  reached,  which  pays  a  communal  income  tax  of  $9,425.  The 
class  or  state  income-tax  is  72  cents  on  $107  ;  $1.43  on  $185.64 ;  $2.14 
on  $232.06;  $2.86  on  $2.58.76;  $4.29  on  $293.46;  $5.72  on  $339.15; 
$7.38  on  $364.85 ;  $8.58  on  $410.55,  and  so  on.  Of  the  adult  population 
of  this  city,  numbering  139,797,75,874  pay  the  communal  income  tax 
and  59,923  pay  no  taxes  whatever,  either  because  their  incomes  are 
really  less  than  $71.40  per  annum  or  because  proof  of  the  income  being 
taxable  is  lacking.  Many  of  the  non-taxpayers  are  poor  widows  and 
single  women. 

The  sick-fund  law  and  the  accident-insurance  bill  are  the  princi  p 
measures  so  far  brought  forward  by  the  Government  for  the  re  I 
of  the  working  classes.    But  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Reichsc 
on  the  9th  of  May  Prince  Bismarck  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  t 
Government  to  see  to  it  that  persons  who  were  able  and  willing 
work  were  given  employment. 

CAUSES  OP  EMIGRATION. 

The  controlling  cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  desire  of  the  emigrants  to  bet- 
ter their  own  and  their  children's  condition,  and  this  desire  is  stimulated 
by  the  glowing  reports  of  relatives  aad  friends  who  have  already  settled 
in  the  United  States. 

The  desire  to  escape  military  duty.  It  is  asserted  that  of  those  who 
emigrate  from  Prussia  at  least  12  per  cent,  escape  military  duty  thereby, 
and  according  to  the  report  of  the  war  minister  to  the  Federal  council 
not  less  than  14,702  persons  owing  military  duty  to  the  Em])ire  left 
Gtjrmany  without  permission  last  year.  The  number  of  those  leaving 
on  short-time  passes  and  who  fail  to  return  is  not  given. 

The  desire  to  acquire  laud  and  a  home  of  their  own  in  a  country  where. 
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»8  they  hear  and  read,  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  all  and  prosperity  by  the 
many. 

Tbe  inducetnentfi  held  out  by  tickec  agents — this  is  the  principal  cause 
given  by  some  of  tbe  newspapers  here. 

The  majority  of  tbe  emigrants  from  this  district  are  mecbanica  and 
af;riculturi3t8,  workmeo,  and  small  farmers. 
• 

Pabt  II. — Female  Labor. 

An  "occnpatious  census"  was  taken  by  the  state  anthoiities  in  1882, 
but  I  have  been  nnable  to  obtain  tbe  G(;Lires  for  tbis  province,  as  they 
have  not  yet  been  made  public.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  i>erB0U8,  male  and  female,  at  different  ages,  engaged  in  various  in- 
dustrial pursuits  in  this  city : 
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Of  female  Government  clerks,  boarding- house  keepers,  in  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  sense,  inventors, bankers,  book-keepers,  brokers,  lectnr- 
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era,  public  speakers,  there  are  none,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  in  this  dis- 
trict, nor  are  any  women  employed  in  railway,  post,  or  telegraph  oflSces. 
One  profession,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is,  howcTer,  entirely  monopolized 
by  women,  that  of  midwife ;  no  male  physician  ever  acts  as  €tecoueheur 
unless  in  a  case  of  emergency. 

Paragraph  1-9  under  the  head  of  female  labor  has  already  been  par-- 
tially  answered,  and  will  receive  fhrther  attention  in  the  following : 

LOW  WAGES  THE  BULB  IN  SILESIA. 

Labor  is  generally  more  poorly  paid  in  Silesia  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Oerman  Empire.  The  average  wages  of  anskilled  workmen  and 
day-laborers  are  $1.48  in  Silesia,  $2.19  in  Prussia,  and  $2.40  in  the  Em- 
pire. It  must  be  admitted  that  tbe  cost  of  living  is  less  here  than  else- 
where, or,  at  least,  that  the  Silesian's  wants  can  be  satisfied  cheaper 
than  can  those  of  his  fellow  laborer  in  most  other  parts  of  Germany. 
The  Silesian's  black  bread  is  made  of  a  coarse  rye  flour,  while  in  many 
parts  of  South  Germany  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  wheat  flour  is  mixed 
with  the  rye.  The  Silesian  laborer,  whose  stimulants  are  not  purely 
alcoholic,  drinks  beer  at  2^  cents  per  quart ;  the  Bavarian  workman's 
beer  costs  5^  cents  per  quart ;  but  the  Bavarian,  says  a  competent  au- 
thority, would  not  tolerate  the  Silesian's  beer  in  his  boots,  far  less  in  hia 
stomach.  The  lack  of  remunerative  labor  in  the  province  is  shown  by 
the  large  migration  hence,  every  spring,  of  workmen  and  workwomen. 
From  npper  Silesia,  especially,  masons  and  carpenters,  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  building  trades,  depart  to  seek  employment  in  East  Prus- 
sia, in  Poland,  and  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 

FEMALE  FARM  LABORERS. 

Every  spring,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  largo 
numbers  of  women  and  girls,  recognized  by  their  costumes  as  field  la- 
borers, daily  pass  through  the  streets  of  Breslau  on  their  way  to  th& 
Province  of  Saxony,  where  they  obtain  employment  in  the  sagar-beet 
fields.  At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  months,  when  the  last  beet  has  been 
dug  and  housed,  cleaned  and  trimmed,  they  return  to  their  homes  with 
their  earnings,  most  of  which  they  have  saved,  their  foxi,  where  it  is^ 
not  all  famished  by  the  employers,  costing  but  little.  These  people  earn 
during  the  six  or  seven  months  from  24  to  48  cents  per  day ;  36  cents 
is,  I  am  told,  a  fair  average,  and  they  are  housed  and  mostly  supplied 
with  food;  they  get,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  free  passage  in  fourth-clasa 
cars,  their  tramp  through  the  streets  of  this  city  being  only  from  one 
tation  to  another.  From  the  neighborhood  of  Polnisch-Warteuberg, 
in  Middle  Silesia,  1,200  female  field-workers  have  this  year  gone  to  the 
Province  of  Saxony.  An  Upper  Silesian  newspaper,  in  view  of  the 
yearly  increasing  migration,  urges  the  Silesian  land  owners  to  give  their 
work-people  better  pay,  and  to  see  that  they  are  better  fed  with  nutritous^ 
food,  instead  of  the  present  meager  fare,  ''  which  in  most  cases  is  sup- 
plemented with  dilated  alcohol.  The  10  to  12  cents  per  day  that  oar 
field-women  get,''  continues  the  editor,  '^  is  all  that^heir  work  is  worth,, 
and  a  change  for  the  better  cannot  be  expected  antil  the  employer  ofifers 
better  wages  and  better  treatment." 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  small  farmers,  owning  5 
to  30  acres,  were  unknown  in  this  province.    The  inherited  estates  or 
the  nobles  and  other  land-owners  remained  intact,  and  the  size  of  th& 
fiamn  was  not  regulated  by  the  needs  or  desires  of  the  owner,  but  by  tho 
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usajre  of  previous  ^fenerations.  Since  1807,  when  the  first  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Prussian  legislature  to  abolish  the  old  land  laws,  tbeSiles- 
iau  x)easant8  have  been  slowly  emerging  from  a  condition  akin  to  vas- 
salage. They  are  still,  however,  mere  dependents  of  the  estat^^s  upon 
which  their  lives  are  passed.  They  mostly  get  not  more  than  $20  to 
$30  in  money  per  year.  Even  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  a«  to 
inherit  the  few  acres  secured  to  their  ancestors  by  the  edict  of  1811  are 
seldom  able  to  support  their  families  on  the  product  of  their  laud,  and 
are  obliged  to  hire  out  as  field  laborers  during  the  summer,  leaving  the 
cultivation  of  the  small  farm  to  the  wife  and  children.  The  sum  the 
head  of  the  family  earns  by  his  summer  work,  together  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  a  few  pigs  and  perhaps  a  calf,  enables  him  to  pur- 
chase the  few  necessaries  his  land  will  not  produce  and  to  pay  his  rates. 

As  regards  the  money  value  of  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labor- 
ers as  a  class,  it  is  as  variable  in  the  difl'erent  districts  of  the  province 
as  are  the  wages  of  mechani<;s  and  the  prices  of  provisions,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures  giving  the  wages  at  a  number  of  different 
places.  In  addition  to  the  sums  here  set  down,  the  laborer  receives 
"  natural  emoluments  "  of  the  value  of  $18  to  $25  per  year. 

First  district :  Men,  average  for  summer  and  winter,  18  cents  per  day; 
women,  average  for  summer  and  winter,  12  cents  per  day. 

Second  district:  Men,  in  summer,  24  cents;  in  winter,  16§  cents; 
women,  in  summer,  12  cents;  in  winter,  OJ  cents. 

Third  district :  Men,  in  summei,  18  cents ;  in  winter,  15  cents ;  women, 
in  summer,  12  cents;  in  winter,  12  cents.  (In  the  harvest  season  an 
average  of  4  cents  per  day  more  is  paid.) 

Fourth  district:  Men,  summer,  20  to  26  cents;  winter,  18  cents; 
women,  summer,  11  to  15  cents.  (Those  working  by  the  day  and  not 
hired  by  the  year,  get  20  to  25  ])ercent.  more.) 

Fifth  district :  Laborers  by  the  day,  men,  summer,  36  cents ;  winter, 
22  to  24  cents ;  women,  average  per  year,  17  to  24  cents  per  day ;  regu- 
lar farm  hands,  men,  17  to  19  cents  per  day  the  year  round ;  women,  7^ 
to  10  cents. 

Sixth  district:  Men,  summer,  15  cents;  winter,  12  cents;  women, 
summer,  12  cents  ;  winter,  10  cents. 

The  i)rovisions  and  other  "  natural  emoluments"  received  by  the 
laborer  are  worth  0  to  10  cents  i)er  daj'. 

While  the  wages  of  field  lab(»rers  are  nearly  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
thev  were  thirtv  or  thirty  ii\'e  years  ago.  they  have  remained  nearlv 
staticniary  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  farm  laborers  may  be  divided 
into  several  distinct  classes:  (1)  The  *' serving"  men  and  women  who 
bind  theniselvcs  from  year  to  year,  and  whovse  condition,  save  in  name 
and  in  tiie  privilege  of  binding  themselves  to  a  new  master  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  is  no  better  than  that  of  tiieir  fore  fathers,  the  farm  hands 
of  the  first  decade  of  this  century  ;  (2)  the  "  free  laborers,"  who -engage 
by  the  day  or  job ;  (3)  the  "  colonists,"  who  are  assigned  a  small  parcel 
of  land  with  a  h(uise  on  the  estate,  and  who,  with  their  families,  ])ass 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  land  owner ;  (4)  the  *'  Hjiusler"  and  "  Stel- 
lenbesitzer,"  or  house  and  ])lace-owners,  who  live  in  the  village,  the 
first  owning  a  house  and  perhaps  a  small  garden  patch,  the  second  from 
1  to  8  acres  of  ground  in  addition  to  his  house.  The  "  Hausler"  and  his 
"  charworker,"  be  the  latter  man  or  boy,  girl  or  woman,  form  a  part  of 
the  farm  hand  contingent  either  the  year  round  or  during  the  busy 
season.  When  not  engaged  on  the  farm,  they  find  employment  at  road 
or  dike  making,  or  as  laborers  in  factories  and  workshops. 

Regarding  the  physical  and  moral  effects  of  agricultural  labor  upon 
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women,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  work  is  more  severe  than  that  of  a 
factory  hand  or  a  house  servant ;  it  has,  however,  its  compensations  in 
the  isreat  variety  of  the  labor  required  both  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
weather  and  the  needs  of  the  farmer.  While  many  of  the  women  grow 
prematurely  old,  at  least  in  appearance,  they  are  probably  as  free  from 
the  ills  of  life  as  are  the  women  in  other  branches  of  industry.  Mor- 
ally they  cannot  be  said  to  stand  very  high,  but  in  that  they  are  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  among  the  female  laboring  class.  Of  the  11,027 
births  in  this  city  in  one  year,  1,780  were  illegitimate,  the  mothers 
being. nearly  all  servant  girls,  whose  ranks  are  recruited  from  the  rural 
districts.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  country  is  nearly 
the  same.  Says  a  Prussian  writer  on  this  subject :  "  It  is  a  deplorable 
fact  that  few  of  the  female  charworkers  remain  pure  until  tbey  are  mar- 
ried, and  what  is  still  worse,  this  state  of  things  is  looked  upon  as  nat- 
ural. The  young  women  do  not  regard  with  regret  the  loss  of  their 
honor.  Many  of  the  charwomen  when  they  marry  have  already  had 
one  or  more  children — when  more,  not  always  by  the  same  father." 

THE  WEAVING  POPULATION. 

Concerning  the  weaving i)opulation  no  authentic  statistics  could  beob- 
tained.  In  the  circles  of  Schweidnitz,  Beichenbach,  and  Waldenbnrg 
the  weaving  population  is  estimated  at  15,000;  of  these  7,700  are  em- 
ployers, or  weavers  working  on  their  own  account,  the  remainder  male 
and  female  workers  for  wages,  and  their  families.  The  number  of  hand- 
looms  in  the  three  districts  is  13,000,  3,353  being  employed  on  linen 
goods,  8,G99  on  cotton,  129  on  woolen,  and  822  on  mixed  goods.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  about  2,000  mechanical  looms.  The  number  of  weavers 
in  the  circle  of  Lauban  is  about  9,000,  and  in  the  circles  of  Landeshnt 
and  Uirschberg  their  number  is  not  not  far  from  20,000.  In  Upper  Si- 
lesia the  number  may  be  given  as  5,000 ;  it  is  true  that  one  large  mill 
alone  employs  over  6,000  hands,  but  only  at)out  one-half  of  these  are  in 
the  weaving  and  npinning  departments,  the  remainder  being  employed 
by  the  dye  works,  bieacheries,  machine,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths, 
shops,  and  the  paper  mill.  \ 

The  house  weaver  who  works  steadily  at  least  eleven  hours  out  of  the  \ 
twenty -four,  and  is  assisted  by  one  of  his  children  as  spooler,  earns  about 
$1.43  a  week.  There  are  many  households,  however,  where  the  money 
earnings  do  not  average  more  than  95  cents  a  week  the  year.  ^'  I  was 
able  once  to  earn  about  8  marks  per  week,"  said  an  elderly  man  in  the 
heart  of  the  house- weaving  district  a  few  days  ago,  ''but  now  my  earn- 
ings never  exceed  3  marks  (72  cents)  a  week.  You  see  nearly  all  the 
weavers  about  here  own  their  bit  of  land — but  for  that  many  of  us  would 
starve."  The  weaver  and  his  family  usually  inhabit  one  room — a  com- 
bination of  kitchen,  sleeping,  living  and  work  room.  The  food  is 
mostly  potatoes  cooked  in  some  cheap  fat,  coarse  bread,  and  at  rare  in- 
tervals a  bit  of  meat — bacon  preferred.  Except  for  cooking  purposes, 
fuel  costs  but  little,  the  younger  children  gathering  fallen  branches  ana 
twigs  in  the  woods.  In  some  districts,  several  emplo.vers  have  assured 
me,  the  house- weaver  never  completes  a  piece  of  goods  without  retain- 
ing some  of  the  yarn  as  ''  cabbage,"  which,  when  enough  has  been  accu- 
muhited,  he  disposes  of  in  the  shape  of  table-cloths,  napkins,  handker- 
chiefs, or  some  other  woven  fabric.  This  custom  has  become  so  Urmly 
established  that  the  weavers'  demand  for  more  yarn  than  is  requisite  to 
make  the  goods  ordered  is  usually  complied  with.    Many  of  the  able- 
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bodied  weavers  also  work  in  the  fields  during  the  harvest  season,  while 
with  others  weaving  is  only  a  winter  occupation,  in  summer  they  find 
employment  as  masons,  car]^)enter8,  and  field  laborers. 

MINE,  FURNACE,  AND  FACTORY  LABORERS. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mines,  factories,  and  mills  of  all 
kinds  in  Silesia— exclusive  of  coal  mines,  but  including  iron  mines,  stone 
quarries,  iron,  zinc,  co]>per,  and  lead  works,  bnck  and  tile  factories,  glass 
works  and  potteries,  manufacturies  of  combustibles  and  explosives,  but- 
ton, yarn,  and  thread  factories,  weaving  mills,  bleaching  and  finishing 
establishments,  wadding  and  shoddy  mills,  tulle,  lace,  knitgoods  and 
fringe  factories,  paper  and  paper-goods  factories,  tobacco,  snuff',  and 
cigar  factories,  and  sugar  factories — was  estimated,  previous  to  the  tak- 
ing of  the  census  of  occupation,  the  results  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
made  public,  to  be  about  110,500,  as  follows: 

Male8 : 

Under  15  years 579 

Under  16  yeani , 3,9(K) 

Over  16  years 70,i)0«) 

74, 479 

Females: 

Under  15  years 384j 

Under  16  years 2,609 

Between  i6  and  25,  single 7,54^2 

Between  16  and  25,  married M 

Between  18  and  25,  single 9,i?0i) 

Between  18  and  25,  married 1,60*) 

Over  25  years  of  age,  single 6,841 

Over  25  years  of  age,  married 7,662 

36,024 

The  average  working  hours  in  these  establishments  were:  in  summer 
eleven,  in  winter  ten.  Of  the  workpeople  in  these  principal  factories, 
&c.,  the  males  comprised  about  65.77  per  cent.;  their  proportion  was 
greatest  in  the  iron  and  zinc  works,  least  among  the  lace  and  fringe 
makers.  The  greater  number  of  boys  were  employed  in  cigar  factories 
and  glass-works.  Of  the  females  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  were  mar- 
ried, while  the  girls  under  sixteen  scarcely  numbered  one-tenth,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  were  single  women  over  sixteen.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  girls  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  cigars. 

KNAPPSGHAFTS-KASSEN. 

The  ^^Knappschafts-Kassen"  or  mutual  benefit  funds,  which  have  ex- 
isted in  the  mining  regions  for  a  number  of  years,  are  an  accident  insur- 
ance and  sick  fund  combined.  Every  miner  and  mine  laborer  is  oblige<l 
to  contribute,  the  amount  payable  by  members  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs  being  deducted  from  his  wages.  In  Upper  Silesia  the  contribu- 
tions are:  Members  of  Class  A,  ^  cents  per  day;  members  of  Class  B, 
2i  cents  per  day;  members  of  Class  C,  Ig  cents  per  day;  and  by  those 
not  in  any  class,  IJ  cents  per  day. 

In  Middle  and  Lower  Silesia  the  dues  are:  From  members  of  Glass  A, 
3  cents  per  day ;  from  members  of  Class  B,  2  cents  per  day ;  and  from 
those  not  in  any  class,  ^  cent  per  day ;  and  the  mine  owners  contribute 
1 J  cents  per  day  for  every  person  in  their  employ. 
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GLASS  AND  PORCELAIN  MAKERS. 

Id  the  thirty  glass  factories  in  Silesia,  the  glass-melting  pot  is  used 
exclusively.  The  heating-power  is  gas.  Melting  time,  for  hollowware, 
sixteen  honrs ;  for  plate-glass,  twelve  to  fourteen  hours.  Working  hours, 
including  dinner  and  luncheon  time,  twelve  to  fourteen.  In  some  fac- 
tories the  size  of  the  melting-pots  is  gauged  so  that  the  melting  takes 
place  at  night,  and  work  begins  at  7  a.  m.,  ending  at  7  p.  m.  Sunday 
work  is  abolished.  When  the  glass  works  are  situated  at  some  distance 
from  any  town  or  village ;  it  is  the  custom  to  furnish  the  work-people 
with  free  lodgings  in  a  building  erecteii  for  that  purpose.  As  water- 
drinking,  according  to  the  glass- workers,  provokes  excessive  perspira- 
tion, a  light  beer  is  permitted  to  be  drank  in  the  factories ;  of  this,  five 
to  ten  quarts  per  head  are  consumed  each  day. 

In  the  circles  of  Waldenburg  and  Schwei<initz,  about  5,000  persons 
are  employed  in  ]>orcelain  factories. 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

For  teachers  and  superintendents  in  the  higher  schools,  the  salaries 
in  all  towns  of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants  are  fixed  at  $1,214  to  $1,248 
per  annum ;  in  towns  of  less  population,  at  $964  to  $1,235 ;  in  all  other 
schools  exce{)t  the  elementary,  the  ordinary  teachers  get  an  average 
salary  of  $749.70,  the  highest  being  $1,071,  the  lowest  $428.40;  besides, 
a  bonus  equal  to  tlie  rent  of  a  small  tenement  The  normal  school  su- 
perintendents get  $856.80  to  $1,142.40;  the  higher  teuchers,  $642.60  to 
$856.80;  the  ordinary  teachers,  $464  to  $642.60;  assistant  teachers,  $238 
to  $464,  with  rent  free.  For  the  elementary  school-teachers  the  salaries 
vary  greatly,  being  in  some  ^of  the  rural  districts  insufficient  for  their 
maintenance.  In  places  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  eke  out  his  sub- 
sistence by  acting  as  secretary  for  the  district  authorities,  by  leatling 
the  singing  in  church,  and  by  other  occupations  for  which  he  is  fitted. 
In  Breslau,  the  male  teachers  at  elementary  schools  are  divided  into 
three  categones,  receiving,  respectively,  $449.80,  $535.50,  and  $571.12. 
The  female  teachers  get  $285  to  $464.10.  The  principal  teachers  get  in 
addition  a  rent  bonus  of  $72  to  $107.  In  towns  of  over  10,000  popula- 
lation,  the  elementary  school-teachers  get  $214.20  to  $428.40  per  annum ; 
in  all  other  towns,  $178.50  to  $357.  Most  of  the  towns  allow  a  bonus 
for  rent  equal  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  salary.  All  teachers  are  by  law  enti- 
tled to  a  pension,  amounting  after  forty  years  of  service,  to  three-fourths 
of  the  salary.  After  ten  years'  service  a  teacher  can  lay  claim  to  a  pen- 
sion if  he  can  show  that  he  has  incurred  his  disability  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  He  then  gets  one  fourth  of  his  salary.  The  percentage 
increases  yearly  until  the  forty-year  limit  is  reached.  The  teacher  can 
then,  if  he  is  sixty-five  years  of  age,  ask  to  be  retired,  even  though  no 
disability  exists;  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  at  any  age,  and  a  protest  will  be  of  little  avail.  The  average  of 
rural  district  pensions  is  one-third  of  the  salary. 

Salaries  of  teachers  in  private  schools  range  from  $142.80  to  $285.60. 
Governesses  get  from  $50  to  $200,  with,  of  course,  board  and  lodging. 
The  average  cash  remuneration  is  probably  not  over  $80  per  year. 

INDUCEMENT   TO   WORKING-PEOPLE  TO   LAY  UP  MONEY. 

The  Breslau  City  Savings  Institution,  which  is  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  magistrates  and  the  city  councils,  receives  deposits  of 
not  less  than  24  cents  nor  more  than  $286  from  any  one  person.    From 
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this  limit  are  excepted  corporation  funds,  charitable  bequests,  and  the 
fands  of  associations  for  benevolent  purposes.  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
Si  per  cent,  is  paid  on  every  amount  from  24 cents  up  to  $286.  A  "sav- 
ings association  "  is  connected  with  this  institution  for  the  especial  bene- 
fit of  the  poorer  classes.  Beginning  on  the  1st  of  April  and  continuing 
for  thirty  weeks,  that  portion  of  the  population  whose  earnings  are  very 
Blender  during  the  winter  and  improve  somewhat  in  the  spring  are 
visited  every  Monday  by  persons  appointed  by  the  authorities,  and 
who  serve  gratuitously,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  what  they  can 
■pare  from  their  wages  and  depositing  the  amount  in  the  "savings 
association.''  The  lowest  sum  accepted  is  10  pfennigs  (2|  cents),  the 
highest  1  mark  (23.8  cents).  Each  contributor  receives,  without  charge 
a  pass  book,  in  which  the  collector  enters  the  amount  collected,  and  in 
which  the  rules  of  the  association  are  piinted.  At  the  end  of  the  col- 
lection period  the  deposits,  with  1  percent,  interest  added,  are  returned 
to  the  contributors.  Including  interest,  upward  of  $43,000  was  re- 
turned to  8,050  depositors  last  fall — a  considerable  winter  emergency 
fund  for  these  poor  people. 

The  savings  institution  has  50,500  depositors  and  $4,040,000  on  de- 
posit ;  15,053  persons  have  amounts  below  $50  on  deposit ;  1,795  have 
upward  of  $215 ;  the  average  of  all  deposits  is  $77. 

A  savings  institution  and  association  similar  to  the  above  also  exists 
In  the  Breslau  suburban  district,  and  has  24,000  depositors.  The 
population  of  the  suburban  district  is  78,982. 

COST  OP  A  DWELLING-HOUSE  IN  BRESLAU. 

As  more  or  less  connected  with  the  wages  question,  I  append  the  cost 
of  building  a  house  in  this  city — a  three-story  and  basement  (parterre) 
flat  intended  for  eight  families.  The  house  is49feet  front  by  70feetdeep, 
is  built  of  brick  throughout,  front  and  rear  stuccoed,  partitions  all  of 
brick,  with  510  feet  of  railroad  iron  put  in  for  strengthening  the  walls. 
There  are  seven  windows  in  front  on  each  floor  and  four  in  the  rear. 
Each  floor  has  four  frcnt  rooms,  two  back  rooms,  two  dark  bed-rooms 
for  servants,  two  cabinets,  and  two  inner  halls.  Ceilings  are  all  deco- 
rated, walls  papered,  except  the  kitchen  walls,  which  are  painted  in  oil. 
The  house  has  thirty-two  tile  stoves,  including  those  in  the  kitchens, 
bath-room,  and  closet  for  each  family,  and  the  cellar  and  drying-loft  are 
partitioned  ofi'  for  the  tenants.  The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
contractor's  bill: 

liaMons'  work $2,267  74 

Masons' materinls  (bricks,  lime,  cement,  saiid,  &c.) 1*,  933  05 

Can^euters'  work,  includiiif^  all  material 2,6^  28 

8 tone- setters*  work  and  material 25  05 

BlackRniiths  and  material 591  f>9 

Tinnmith  and  roofers  and  material 29r>  55 

Joiners,  locksmiths,  glaziers,  and  kitchen  painters  (including  material).. .  2,  943  (2 

Stoves  and  stove-setlers 725  :J4 

Stnccoers  and  materials 299  ^2 

Painters  and  material 377  65 

Paper-hungers  and  material 180  53 

Sundries 317  73 

Total .  13,640  05 

HENRY  DITHMAR, 

Consul, 
Unitbo  States  Consulate^ 

BreslaUy  June  7, 1884. 
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STETTIV. 

MMPOBT  BT  OONSXTL  KIMFMB   OF  STMTTIW, 
INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Id  reply  to  the  labor  circular,  issued  by  the  Departmeut  of  State^ 
February  15,  1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report;  but 
in  doin^  so  I  met  with  a  ^reat  mauy  hiudrauces,  which  reudered 
rather  difficult  the  accomplishing:  of  the  ta^k. 

First,  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject  is  so  great  and  its 
field  so  extensive  that  it  would  well  be  worth  the  pen  of  the  most  re- 
nowned national  economist,  and  a  Johu  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spenceri 
Gasalle,  Marx,  or  Henry  Qeorge  ought  not  to  have  beeu  ashamed  to  try 
their  genius  on  it  after  a  lifelong  study  of  tlie  questions  involved. 

Second,  as  the  Department  wants  <^  these  reports  completed  as  speed- 
ily as  possible,"  no  time  is  given  to  collect  facts  as  it  ought  to  be  done; 
besides,  the  people  here  who  only  could  give  the  needed  information  art 
in  man}"  cases  not  willing  to  do  so,  and  either  refuse  it  at  once,  or,  what 
is  even  worse,  promise  it,  delay  it  from  one  week  to  another,  and  at  last 
excuse  themselves  with  want  of  time,  or  hand  in  two  to  three  meager 
items  at  most.  Government  employes,  who  could  give  all  iuformatioa 
wanted,  are  forbidden  to  do  so.  If  in  addition  the  fact  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  only  the  expenses  actually  necessary  are  allowed, 
that  at  least  here  in  Stettin,  notwithstanding  a  very  small  salary,  nei- 
ther a  clerk  is  allowed  nor  compensation  for  translations  given ;  that 
German  statistical  works  as  far  as  such  have  appeared  have  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  consuPs  private  means,  and,  after  having  been  carefully  read, 
abstracts  have  to  be  made  and  translated  from  the  German,  and  that  for 
the  greatest  part  of  the  work  no  statistics  are  even  existing  at  present— 
the  Department  will  find  it  excusable  if  this  report  does  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  it  ought  to  expect  from  its  consuls.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  asked  are  just  now  under  discussion  in  the  German 
Diet;  also  statistics  are  being  prepared  about  wages,  cost  of  living,  rent, 
&c.,  by  the  Imperial  statistical  bureau;  but  as  the  Germans  are  doing 
all  that  they  do  completely  and  thoroughly,  they  cannot  do  it  as  quickly 
and  speedily  as  we  Americans  are  used  to.  Within  a  few  years  it  will 
be  a  very  easy  matter  to  make  up  such  a  report,  as  everything  needed 
then  will  be  found  in  the  works  edited  by  the  German  authorities,  and 
will  only  have  to  be  translated.  All  this  I  only  raentidn  for  a  better 
understanding  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  recapitulations  in  the  course 
of  this  report. 

Part  1. — Male  Labor. 

RATES  OF  wages. 

The  rates  of  wages  are  given  in  the  accompanying  tabular  forms  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  them.  No  official  sources  being  at  hand,  it 
was  necessary  to  rely  entirely  upon  private  information,  which  diiiers 
very  widely,  and,  which  to  secure,  took  a  great  deal  of  time,  besides  in- 
volving many  annoyances,  inconveniences,  and  expenditureof  money  for 
w^hich  no  regular  vouchers  can  be  presented.  The  directors  of  the  large 
machine  shops  and  ship-building  yards  ^^  Vulcau"  were  kind  enough  o 
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prepare  for  the  use  of  the  Department  detailed  lists  of  wages  and  of 
the  prices  of  necessaries  of  life,  which  I  add  in  translation  to  the  tabu- 
lar form ;  the  Vulcan  being  one  of  the  leading  establishments  of  the 
country,  giving  employment  to  3,500  men,  the  wages  paid  may  be  con- 
sidered as  standard  wages.  Besides,  they  furnished  information  to  all 
the  different  questions  asked  by. the  Government,  and  particular  thanks 
are  due  to  them  for  their  kindness  and  liberality.  The  wages  of  Govern- 
ment, including  railroad,  employes  I  could  not  get  at,  as  the  authoritie?* 
here  refused  the  information  and  advised  me  to  ask  for  it  in  Berlin. 
Ui)on  inquiry  Consul  General  Brewer  told  me  that  the  whole  matter  was 
put  at  his  disposal,  and  I  abstained  from  further  investigations  into  it. 
Knowing  that  the  wages  of  Government  employ(^s  were  substantially  the 
same  throughout  the  Prussian  monarchy  and  all  the  railroads  in  Pom- 
crania  being  in  possession  of  the  state  since  the  last  few  years,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  take  particular  notice  of  them.  From  private  informa- 
tion still  1  found  out  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  Government  were  lower 
now  than  they  had  been,  when  tbe  roads  wei'e  in  private  hands,  and  that 
besides  the  number  of  emi)loyes  has  been  reduced  about  one-half. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  actual  income  of  very  many 
employes  is  higher  than  the  fixed  salary  shows.  For  instance,  it  is  cus- 
tomary here  to  give  from  5  to  20  cents,  and  even  more,  to  a  con- 
ductor (Schafliiier)  of  the  cars  for  securing  good  seats  in  a  coui>^  and 
not  getting  crowded  ;  to  pay  a  laborer  at  the  depots  a  bonus  to  be  at- 
tended to  more  speedily  and  attentively  ;  the  merchants  are  used  to  do 
the  same  to  have  their  goods  properly  and  better  cared  for ;  all  waiters  in 
hotels,  saloons,  public  gardens,  &c.,  depend  mostly  upon  this  so  called 
"Trinkgeld,"  and  the  "portiers"  (not  to  be  mixed  up  with  our  porters) 
even  pay  to  the  landloid  quite  handsome  sums  for  getting  the  situation. 
The  incomes  of  house  servants  in  cities  and  in  the  residences  of  the  large 
landholders  are  increased  considerably  by  tbe  presents  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  invited  guests  at  each  dinner,  sujiper,  ball,  &c.,  given  by 
the  owner,  amounting  from  23,8  to  71.4  cents  from  each  one.  As  these 
classes  are  very  social,  and  such  festivals  happen  from  October  to  April, 
often  two  to  three  times  a  week,  the  aggregate  makes  an  item  worthy  to 
be  mentioned.  Besides,  they  expect  a  Christmas  present  of  $2  to  $10 
a  year. 

Also  the  income  of  many  workingmen  is  increased  by  additional  earn- 
ings of  their  wives,  making  from  14.2  to  17.8  cents  i)er  day,  as  seam- 
stresses, charwomen,  washwomen,  &c. ;  regular  laundresses  even  getting 
47.6  cents;  small  home  industries,  carried  on  by  the  children  in  their 
hours  of  leisure,  as  the  making  of  paper  bags,  &c.,  also  help  to  swell 
the  little  income,  but  this  is  not  a  sure  thing  every  day  but  onl3'  acci- 
dental. Generally  280  working  days  per  year  are  counted,  and  taking 
as  an  average  (50§  cents  per  day,  the  regular  income  of  a  workingman 
amounts  to  $180.07  and  perhaps  $17  to  $*J5  extras  by  himself  and  wife, 
being  a  grand  total  of  $203.67  to  $211.67.  Wages  are  about  equal  in 
all  trades,  except  brick-layers  (masons)  and  carpenters,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  strike  last  year,  succeeded  in  raising  their  wagetj  to  71.4 
cents.  The  laborers  on  farms  receive  the  most  part  of  their  wages  in 
natural  products,  so  for  instance  they  pay  no  rent,  receive  fuel,  a  small 
piece  of  land  for  cultivating  potatoes,  food  for  one  cow  and  three  to  four 
sheep,  besides  11.9  to  17.8  cents  for  male  and  7.14  to  11,9  for  female 
laborers  per  day  in  cash;  in  case  of  sickness  medical  attendance  and 
medicines  are  funjished  by  the  laud-holder;  and  1  am  told  that  sober 
people  with  regular  habits  get  along  very  comfortably  with  it.  Other 
male  agricultural  laborers,  without  board  and  lodging,  make  35.7  to  59.5 
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cents;  females,  17.8  to  23.8  cents,  depending  on  the  season;  they  work 
in  summer  time  from  5  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  in  winter  from  7  a.  ni.  to  5  p.  m., 
with  one  hour's  rest  for  dinner. 

A  remunerative  labor  is  the  planting  and  cultivating  of  beet-roots 
from  May  to  August,  which  is  done  by  contract.  Groups  of  twenty  to 
thirty  women  are  then  to  be  seen  on  the  fields,  like  soldiers  standing, 
stooping  down,  marching,  and  advancing  in  regular  straight  lines,  under 
the  command  of  a  male  overseer,  who  has  always  a  dog  as  assistance, 
and  carries  a  big  stick  in  his  hand.  Now  I  have  not  seen  that  he  made 
use  of  either  of  them  against  his  subonlinates,  but  who  will  not  be  re- 
minded  by  such  a  picture  of  times  by  gone,  when  slavery  wtis  imagined 
to  be  the  corner-stone  of  our  glorious  Union !  The  picture  is  so  strikingly 
similar.  These  women  work  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  day,  making 
71.4  to  95.2  cents,  and  getting  lodging  besides;  no  board.  The  wages 
here  in  Stettici,  compared  with  those  in  Dantzic  and  Konigsberg  as 
given  by  Consular  Agents  Collas  and  Giideke,  show  such  large  differ- 
ences,  particularly  in  the  first  place,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  forward 
the  reports  in  severalty ;  they  appear  in  some  instances  to  be  about  30 
to  40  per  cent,  higher  in  Dantzic;  than  in  Stettin,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions in  favor  of  the  latter  place  if  the  reports  are  correct.  In  the  of- 
ficial communications  for  1882,  according  to  the  annual  reports  made 
by  the  commissioners  of  trades,  intrusted  with  the  inspection  of  factories 
by  the  Government,  I  find  the  following  official  statements  for  Bast  and 
West  Prussia,  the  only  one  1  coald  detect  relating  to  wages  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  upon  which  may  be  based  a  correct  idea.  '^  The  wages  in  the 
larger  cities  of  these  provinces  as  in  Konigberg,  Dantzic,  Elbing,  Til- 
sit, &c.,  are  as  follows  for  ten  and  one-half  hours'  work : 

~~  I  ■  '  " 

Ovcupatlouft.  I  Lowest.  Highest  Plec^-work. 


.  Cents.  OentM.         i         CenU. 

LocksraUhA 40.46     50.5    to  M67  <    71.4    t4>88.M 

Cabinet-maken   I       42.84  ,  50.5         71.4 

Tornera  47.6      50.5         76.16 

Drillera  aod  planen !       3S.'28    47.6         50.5 

HAodfl 35.7    '45.22       52.36 


71.4  80.25 
71. 4  88  06 
54. 74       76. 16 


The  accompanying  tables  show  the  average  prices  by  the  mean  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum,  the  only  way  possible  to  do,  as  the  informants 
iu  no  case  gave  the  different  rates  of  wages  applying  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  laborers,  but  only  maximum  and  minimum  prices  paid  in  the  re- 
spective factories  to  men  in  the  different  branches  of  the  establishment, 
often  not  mentioning  the  number  of  workingmen  at  all ;  when  known, 
the  wages  paid  to  the  great  majority  were  taken  as  an  approximate 
average. 

1  inclose  a  table  giving  the  average  wagt  -  'n  t!ie  province  of  Pomer- 
ania,  district  of  Stettin ;  another  one  showing  those  in  the  cities  of 
Pomerania,  mostly  in  the  district  of  Stettin.  Further,  a  table  of  col- 
lated statistics  of  fourteen  individual  employes  of  different  branches 
of  traile,  showing  the  number  of  the  families,  the  single  income  of 
each  member,  and  the  total  amount;  the  necessary  expenditures  cal- 
culated in  percentage.  The  taxes  mentioned  therein  only  include  the 
state  and  communal  taxes  (Klassensteuer) ;  the  low  percentage  of  some 
finds  its  esplanati<m  in  the  fact,  that  those  persons  are  not  living  in 
the  city,  and  so  save  the  city  taxes;  other  taxes, as  income  tax,  trade 
tax  (for  carrying  on  a  trade  for  himself),  real-estate  tax,  &c.,  don't  reach 
the  workingman,  as  he  has  neither  p/operty  nor  income  except  his 
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wages.  But  he  has  to  render  his  services  daring  nine  years  as  a  soldier 
to  the  state,  for  twelve  days  every  two  j-ears  (after  having  served 
three  years  in  the  regular  army).  The  expenses  for  traveling  to  the  place 
of  his  regiment  and  back  and  supporting  his  family  during  the  time 
amount  to  at  least  $10.71,  and  the  poor  fellow  has  to  work  day  and 
night  before  starting  to  gain  this  money.  During  the  time  of  service 
he  receives  5.23  cents  per  day.  So  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  nothing 
remains  for  luxuries,  savings,  &c.,  and  that  it  is  only  a  wonder  bow  he 
succeeds  in  making  both  ends  meet.  The  way  it  is  done  will  be  ex- 
plained afterwards. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

Cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz,  the  prices  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.,  are  substantially  answered;  besides 
inclosure  No.  4  gives  retail  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  addi- 
tion I  may  say  that  a  single  person  pays  for  a  sleeping  place  from  (I  to 
$1.50  per  month,  and  for  board  about  $1.41  to  $1.75  per  week;  for 
further  explanation  a  few  remarks  may  suffice. 

The  dittVreuce  which  appears  by  comparing  the  reports  of  Messrs. 
Gollas,  Giideke,  and  myself  has  also  been  found  in  the  several  answers 
I  received,  as  well  upon  written  inquiries  as  in  the  many  conversations 
I  had  with  a  number  of  employers  and  laborers  about  prices  in  Stttin 
itself.  So,  for  instance,  one  employer  stated  that  clothing  of  a  laborer 
costs  about  $26;  another  about  $18.50 ;  one  put  rent  at  $85.60,  another 
at  $68.50  per  annum ;  but  laborers  with  an  average  income  of  about 
$205  a  year  told  me  that  clothing  for  themselves,  wife,  and  children 
does  not  exceed  $7.50  to  $9,  and  rent  not  $45  per  year.  The  same  dif- 
ference will  be  observed  in  inclosure  No.  3  between  the  fourteen  individ- 
ual laborers  asked,  and  as  it  is  with  clothing,  food,  and  rent,  so  also 
with  fuel  and  light.  Of  the  latter  heating  varies  very  much,  amounting 
in  many  cases  to  a  considerable  sum,  up  to  11,  12,  13,  and  even  15  per 
cent,  of  the  income;  lighting  does  not  come  into  much  consideration,  as 
petroleum  is  cheap  and  used  all  over.  As  coals  are  not  high  this  ex- 
pense must  arise  from  the  inferior  heating  and  cooking  stoves,  do 
extravagance  taking  j)lace  in  this  respect;  even  better  situated  families 
scarcely  kindling  a  fire  without  a  temperature  below  54°  i .,  or  wanting 
more  heat  than  64°.  All  these  discrepancies  may  be  explained  by  differ- 
ent notions,  customs,  habits,  and  tastes  of  different  persoi^s.  One  cares 
more  for  good  eating  and  drinking,  lives  with  wife  and  children  in  a 
miserable  den,  and  clothes  in  dilapidated  rags  ;  another  lives  on  pota- 
toes with  a  little  lard,  but  likes  to  show  himself  and  family  all  the  time 
well  dressed  in  public;  the  third  one  thinks  more  of  a  comfortable 
home  and  spends  a  considerable  portion  of  his  income  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  so  on.  With  all  the  differences  the  following  facts  are  in- 
disputable: (1)  The  incomes  are  so  small,  that  considered  from  an 
American  stand-point  they  will  be  looked  upon  as  starving  wages; 
(2)  in  cousequenceof  this  smallness  the  laborer  has  to  save  on  clothing, 
rent,  &c.,  when  he  has  used  a  considerable  percentage  for  food  or  any- 
thing else,  and  rice  versa,  and  this  is  the  way  he  has  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  An  American  laborer  spends  nearly  as  much  money  for  food 
alone  although  the  })rice8  are  lower,  than  his  German  fellow- workingman 
earns  during  the  whole  year. 

The  American  stand-]>oint  of  living  cannot  come  into  consideration 
here  in  Germany,  it  is  out  of  sigbt  ancl  thought,  and  not  to  be  spoken  of 
as  far  as  laborers  are  concerned.  That  they  can  Vive  with  such  a  trifling 
sum  depends  on  the  minor  waste  of  tissue  and  vital  forces,  first  iu  conse- 
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qnence  of  cliroate  and  then  because  of  work  being  done  more  filowly  and 
things  generally  taken  easier.  Out  of  all  Americans  only  American 
consuls  are  paid  in  the  same  ratio. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGE  RATEa 

A  comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those  which 
prevailed  in  1878,  &c.,  shows,  according  to  Mr.  Collas's  report,  a  falling 
off  of  16  per  cent.,  and  to  Mr.  Gildeke's  of  6  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  "offi- 
cial communications  for  1882"  mentioned  above ;  a  small  increase  for  the 
province  of  Pomcrania  is  claimed  for  the  last  few  years,  and  the  people 
herein  Stettin  give  them  as  about  the  same  since  1878. 

The  following  statement  made  out  bythe  "Vulcan"  gives  average 
prices  paid  by  this  establishment  since  1878  to  1884,  inclusive  (sixty 
hours  work  per  week). 

1878 |3  52.9 

1879 3  40,3 

18B0 3  33.4 

1881 3  32.« 

18^2 3  32.7 

1883 3  42.6 

1884 344.6 

Begarding  the  conditions  prevailing  then  and  now,  a  decided  im- 
provement, greater  activity  and  prosperity  is  apparent,  as  well  for  East- 
em  and  Western  Prussia  as  for  Pomerania.  New  establishments  have 
been  erected,  others  have  adopted  steam-power  for  manual  labor;  par- 
ticularly mentioned  are  foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  among  the 
latter  those  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery  are  said  to  be  very 
pro8i)ering.  Saw-mills  in  Memel,  Eonigsberg,  Tilsit,  Dantzic,  Elbing, 
and  neighborhood  worked  with  full  force  and  time,  mostly  for  ex- 
port ;  flour-mills  have  improved  very  much.  There  are  running  alone 
in  Pomerania  653  (windmills  excepted),  of  which  02  are  driven  by  steam, 
591  with  water-power,  giving  employment  to  2,528  men.  The  same  ad- 
vance is  claimed  in  distilleries,  breweries,  sugar  factories,  starch,  and 
chemical  works ;  the  latter  jiroduce,  besides  soda  and  snlphuric  acid, 
mostly  artificial  fertilizers,  materials  for  aniline  colors,  and  pliarmacea- 
tical  preparations.  Brick-yards  and  cement  factories  have  been  less 
thriving;  still  the  director  of  the  Portland  cement  factory,  "Stern,**  in 
Finkenwalde,  near  Stettin,  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the 
kind  existing,  told  me  only  a  few  days  ago  that  he  cannot  execute  mo- 
mentarily all  the  orders  he  has  on  the  books.  The  construction  of 
iron  steamships  has  increased  to  great  proportions,  a  matter  to  which  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Department  as  early  as  January  26, 1884,  ia 
my  dispatch  No.  13. 

There  are  at  work  in  locomotive  shops  and  ship-yards  for  iron  ships 
8,200  men,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  province  en- 
gaged in  industrial  pursuits.  luclosure  No.  5  shows  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  ditit'erent  industries. 

HABITS  OP  TUB  WORKING  GLASSES. 

We  must  remember  that  the  population,  t.  «.,  the  nationality  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  consular  district,  is  not  a  homogeneous  but  a  mixed 
one.  With  the  exception  of  Pomerania,  whose  people  are  of  true  Sax- 
onian  race,  but  also  intermingled  with  other  elements,  it  lies  out- 
side of  the  original  boundaries  of  Germany.     During  the  great  migra- 
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tion,  takinp:  place  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  centary,  Slaves  took 
possession  of  tjie  lands  deserted  by  the  aborigines,  the  Teutonic  tribes 
once  residing  here,  and  only  by  the  eflTorts  of  the  valiant  knights  of  the 
religious  and  at  the  same  time  martial  order  of  **Deut8ch  Ritter,"  estab- 
lished 1191,  the  territory  was  conquered  back  to  German  influence  and 
German  culture.  But  manifold  were  the  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  from  1410  to  1772  the  lands  were  subject  to  the  Kings  of  Po- 
land; the  city  of  Dantzic  (Pol.  Ghausk)  only  retuniing  under  German 
control  as  late  as  17U3.  The  j>eculiar  characteristics  of  the  Slaves  have 
influenced,  more  or  less,  the  Germans,  and  there  are  to-day  living  in 
Western  Prussia,  with  a  total  population  of  o42,0()0  inliabitants,  140,5(MJ 
Polanders,  and  in  Eastern  Prussia,  among  1,102,000  inhabitantiK,  217,50i> 
Slaves  of  different  denominations  (as  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Masurcs,  &c.) 
I  leave  it  to  Messrs.  Collas  and  Giideke  to  judge  about  the  habits  of  the 
people  of  those  ])art8  of  the  district,  and  shall  restrict  myself  to  Pomera- 
nia.  According  to  information  obtained  and  my  own  experience,  the 
laborers  here  are  steady,  trustworthy,  and  faithful,  attached  to  their  em- 
ployers; changes  therefore  are  not  frequent,  a  peculiar  and  even  patriar- 
chal relationshij)  existing.  A  i)eculiar  trait  of  their  chanu^ter  is  a  certain 
dullness  and  one-side<lness,  but  they  attain  considerable  skill  and  dex- 
terity in  their  respective  trades,  if  suited  to  their  imlividual  capaci- 
ties. Still,  their  judgment  not  l>eing  develo])ed  very  much,  they  are 
influenced  easily  for  good  or  evil  by  their  surroundings,  and  have  there- 
fore to  be  takeu  care  of  and  closely  watched  and  never  to  he  left  to 
themselves.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  don't  care  for  the 
future;  a  very  natural  consecpience  of  the  poor  conditions  they  are  in 
and  the  small  earnings  at  their  disposal.  The  directors  of  the  "  Vulcan,'' 
who  may  be  c>onsidered  good  authority,  say  in  this  respect:  they  are 
as  a  whole  peaceful  and  industrious,  the  majority  are  trustworthy  and 
steady  ;  sense  for  saving,  existing,  but  provisions  for  developing  it  are 
lacking,  and,  above  all,  too  many  saloons  all  overinfluence  them  in 
a  bad  way.  I  fouiul  a  kind  of  stoicism,  their  own,  perhaps  the  result  of 
their  religious  feelings  and  convictions  ;  they  take  things  as  they  are,  as 
ordered  by  God,  the  Almighty,  and  think  them  therefore  good,  if  not 
the  best.  That  they  cannot  save  much,  if  anything  at  all,  is  self-evi- 
dent by  the  small  wages  they  receive  and  the  prices  of  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  In  some  cases,  if  married,  and  the  wife  also  contributes  to 
the  general  fund  by  her  labor,  they  get  along  and  put  a  trifle  aside  for 
rainy  days,  but  mostly  the  girl  of  the  lower  classes  looks  at  mar- 
riage as  a  deliverance  of  servitude,  considers  her  husband  as  her  natural 
supporter,  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  only  cares 
for  house-keeping.  Then,  as  a  usual  thing,  she  has  from  five  to  fif- 
teen children  in  the  course  of  time,  and  all  ideas  of  assisting  in  sup- 
porting the  family,  if  ever  existing  before,  have  to  be  given  up ;  but 
when  sickness  strikes  her  husband,  or  when  he  turns  to  inebriety  and 
is  becoming  a  drunkard,  a  case,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  only  rather  too  fre- 
quent, she  rallies  up,  and  with  renewed  vigor  she  commences  to  sustain 
the  family  and  even  to  give  a  few  farthings  to  the  poor  creature  calling 
himself  her  husband  and  master,  so  that  he  may  indulge  in  his  favorite 
beverage — **  Schna|)s."    Such  is  the  life  of  a  laborer  and  of  his  wife. 

FEELINGS   BETWEEN  EMl'LOY^  AND  EMPLOYER. 

This  question,  according  to  unanimous  expressions  of  all  interested, 
I  can  answer  in  a  way  which  is  not  only  jdeasant  to  the  human  mind, 
but  also  encouraging  for  the  stability  of  law  and  order  of  society. 
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Mr.  Gadeke,  of  Konigsberg  says:  ''The  feeling  which  prevails  be- 
tween employed  and  employers  is  almost  satisfactory." 

Mr.  CoUas,  of  Dantzic,  expresses  himself:  "The  feeling  between  em- 
ploy6  and  employer  is  satisfactory,  especially  with  those  who  are  per- 
manently kept  in  work,  their  welfare  depending  upon  a  regular  income.'^ 

The  director  of  the  Stettiner  Portland  cement  works  makes  nse  of 
the  following  words:  "  Our  relations  with  our  employed  men  are  good 
ones;  they  have  confidence  in  their  employers  and  the  consequences  are 
that  changes  among  them  happen  very  seldom. 

The  directors  of  the  Vulcan  only  admit  that  "  the  feeling  is  quite  pass- 
able.'' 

Similar  expressions  I  heard  from  all  the  employers  I  asked,  also  from 
other  persons  acquainted  with  the  situation.  The  laborers  themselves 
agree  that  generally  they  are  treated  well  by  their  employers,  and  if  not 
satisfied  with  the  small  wages  they  receive,  they  still  silently  and  quietly 
resign  themselves  to  dire  necessity,  seeing  no  way  for  the  better.  So 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  ''  satisfaction  "  isonly  on  one  side,  while  the  other 
is  calmly  sufi'ering  what  it  cannot  change. 

The  efifect  of  this  state  of  things  on  the  general  and  particular  pros- 
perity of  the  community  is  so  far  a  beneficial  one,  when  a  feeling  of  secur- 
ity exists,  everything  going  on  smoothly,  and  no  outbreaks  and  social 
disturbances  occur.  But  the  careful  observer  cannot  fail  to  notice  that 
the  idea  of  common  interests  of  employer  and  employ^  is  losing  strength 
every  day  and  fading  away  in  the  same  proportion  as  when  the  works 
of  private  persons  are  turned  over  to  associations  of  capitalists,  i.  e,^ 
stock  companies  taking  the  place  of  private  enterprise. 

This  change  of  sentiment  is  aided  besides  by  the  trade  regulations 
(Gewerbe-ordnung)  and  social  legislation,  which  define  and  settle  all 
the  relations  between  both  parties  and  cause  an  alienation  of  the  em- 
ployed from  the  employer,  because  the  former  does  not  feel  himself  any 
more  either  obliged  to  or  dependent  upon  the  latter,  since  the  rights 
and  duties  of  both  have  been  determined  by  law.  So,  in  spite  of  the 
many  true  and  noble  principles  embodied  in  these  regulations,  they 
seem  to  have  in  many  instances  the  contrary  efifect  of  what  the  framers 
and  authors  expected ;  instead  of  binding  together  and  uniting  in  one 
body  both  parties,  they  are  loosening  the  ties  of  friendship  and  love 
hitherto  existing,  the  patriarchal  relations  of  former  times  are  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  the  remembrances  of  the  past  are  sinking  inta 
oblivion  and  blindfolded  justice  in  its  supremac}^  thrones  on  the  de- 
serted chair  of  mutual  esteem  and  friendsliip.  If  this  is  a  gain — who 
can  say  f 

ORGANIZED   CONDITION   OF   LABOR. 

About  organization  of  labor,  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  little 
or  nothing  is  known.  Here  in  Stettin  a  union  of  waiters  and  one  of 
printers  exist,  a  kind  of  workingmen^s  aid  associations,  aiming  mostly 
to  support  and  relieve  their  members  in  cases  of  need  and  sickness. 

**  Social  Democracy  "  has  not  yet  taken  a  foothold  in  Pomerania  worthy 
to  be  earnestly  considered  and  reckoned  with,  although  in  the  last  elec- 
tion for  the  Reichstag  (three  years  ago)  1,100  to  1,200  votes  out  of  8,000 
to  9,000  were  cast  for  the  socialistic  nominee.  Very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  it.  Most  of  its  followers  are  to  be  found  among  the  iron  workers. 
According  to  the  **Vulcan  "  a  considerable  number  of  its  laborers  belong 
to  trade  associations  (free  associations),  securing  themselves  in  this  way 
a  sufficient  pecuniary  assistance  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  if  becoming 
invalids  a  small  pension  ;  also  these  associations  arrange  social  enter- 
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tainments.  Connterorp^auizations  of  capital  do  not  exist.  Tbe  mastere^ 
i.  e.y  those  who  carry  on  a  trade  for  themselves,  on  their  own  aceonnt 
and  name,  try  to  reorganize  the  old  guilds  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  present  time.  As  everything  here  in  Germany  is  coming  from  the 
authorities,  so  also  the  laws  regarding  labor  and  its  organization.  The 
statute  particularly  here  in  question,  after  having  been  passed  by  the 
Keichstag,  dates  from  July  18,  1881.  It  is  since  this  time  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  to  further  de- 
velop this  kind  of  legislation.  He  intends  that  the  state  shall  take 
care  of  its  citizens;  that  it  ])rovides  work  for  them  if  necessary,  and 
supports  them  if  old,  crip])led,  or  unable  to  work.  He  pronounced 
the  memorable  words  May  9,  1884,  in  open  session  of  the  Reichstag : 
**  I  want  to  give  by  social  reforms  to  the  laboring  classes  what  belongs 
to  them — work  for  the  laborer  as  long  as  he  can  work,  and  I  want  to 
provide  for  him  if  he  cannot  work  any  more.''  Certainly  a  grahd  and 
noble  idea!  But  this  state  help,  or  by  it«  modern  name  called  ^' state 
socialism,"  as  different  from  *^  social  democracy,"  is  opposed  equally 
by  the  Liberals,  who  say  that  the  chancellor  has  sunk  up  to  bis  shoul- 
ders into  "  socialism,"  and  want«  to  deprive  the  individual  of  his  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  by  the  Socialists,  who  are  not  satisfied  because  he  is 
not  going  far  enough,  and  only  the  conservative  elements  agree  with 
him.  It  is  a  queer  condition  of  things,  but  it  shows  clearly  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  solve  the  labor  problem,  disturbing  at  present 
the  whole  civilized  world,  and  if  Germany  should  succeed  in  settling 
this  question  in  a  i>eaceabie  way  she  would  have  achieved  the  highest 
triumph  in  modern  times. 

Besides  the  statute  called  '*  trade  regulations"  a  law  has  been  passed, 
June  13,  1883,  about  insurance  of  all  workingmen  in  cases  of  sickness, 
to  take  effect  December  1,  1884 ;  another  one  about  insurance  in  case 
of  accidents  has  just  been  parsed;  others  about  pensions  for  invalids, 
old  persons,  &c..  are  to  follow.  To  enable  the  Department  to  get  an 
inside  view  of  all  these  efforts  and  experiments,  and  to  judge  al>out  the 
spirit  pervading  them,  I  endeavored  to  translate  the  essential  parts 
of  "  the  trade  regulations,"  in  form  of  an  abstract,  showing  better  than 
I  could  do  the  organization  of  labor  and  the  probable  effect  of  this 
organization  on  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  laborers,  and  com- 
plying at  the  same  time  with  the  wish  of  the  Department  to  refer  in 
this  connection  to  the  local  or  general  laws  bearing  on  such  organiza- 
tions.    1  allow  myself  to  forward  this  translation  as  inclosure  ]So.  6. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  have  not  taken  place  since  1878,  so  all  my  informants  say. 
Mr.  Gadeke  replies  to  the  question  with  the  definite  answer,  '*  Striken 
are  not  known  here."  Mr.  CoUas  expresses  himself,  '*  Strikes  are  not 
known  here.  They  have,  it  is  true,  taken  place  several  times,  but  thej 
did  not  last  long  and  ended  in  the  discomfiture  ol  the  laborer."  The 
superintendent  of  the  Stettin  Portland  cement  works  says,  **  Strikes 
don't  hap])en  at  all.  If  the  workingman  thinks  himself  entitled  to 
higher  wages  he  niakes  known  his  request  to  his  euiployer  and  the 
directors  decide  according  to  circumstances.  Every  other  way  to  gain 
an  increase  of  wages  would  be  follo^^od  by  the  instantaneous  dismissal 
of  the  man.  The  laborers  know  it,  and  the  consequence  is  the  non-ex- 
istence of  strikes.  Warsaw  is  quiet;  order  reigns  in  Warsaw."  The 
directors  of  the  "  Vulcan"  re]>ort, ''  Strikes  have  not  happened  with  us 
since  ten  years  and  more."    The  Portland  cement  factory,  *'  Stern,"  de- 
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Clares  emphatically,  <^  We  had  no  strike  since  the  beginning  of  1870.'' 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  establishment  is  a  model  6ne,  and  takes 
great  pains  in  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  its  laborers,  -as  will 
appear  afterwards. 

But  seems  to  me  that  all  these  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  the  facts 
are  tine,  look  rather  with  distrust  to  the  state  of  things  existing  and 
consider  it  as  the  calm  before  a  storm,  which,  when  coming,  will  sweep 
with  terrible  fury  over  the  whole  country.  No  doubt  the  laborers  are 
quiet  and  the  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^  is  apparently  a 
*'  satisfactory  "  one ;  but  there  are  some  symptoms  which  evince  that  a 
deep-seated  sentiment  of  discontent  has  taken  taken  hold  of  the  heart 
of  the  poor  toiling  masses,  that  an  undercurrent  exists,  not  visible  to 
the  superficial  observer.  Only  last  year  a  strike  broke  out  among  the 
building  trades  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  wages  of  masons  and  house- 
carpenters  50  pfennige,  equal  to  11.9  cents  per  day  Three  weeks  ago 
the  cabinet-makers  here  demanded  higher  wages,  a  strike  was  threaten- 
ing, many  hands  had  already  quitted  work,  when  mostly  all  the  employers 
yielded  to  the  propositions  made,  and  12  marks  i)er  week,  equal  to  $2.86^ 
were  fixed  as  lowest  wages,  and  one-half  hour  more  time  for  rest  per  day 
allowed.  To  day  only  seven  men  are  out  of  work.  The  potters  followed 
the  movement,  1  don't  know  with  what  result  as  yet.  Last  Monday 
(June  23)  a  public  meeting  of  the  tailors  of  the  city  and  surroundings 
was  held,  aboutsix  hundred  persons  being  present.  They  stated  wages 
were  so  low  (about  42  cents  a  dayibr  ten  hours'  work)  that  their  wives 
bad  to  help  day  and  night  to  sustain  the  families;  sewing  girls  earn- 
ing, according  to  the  statements  made,  per  week,  $1.30;  if  working  on 
machines,  $1.90;  seldom  more.  They  elected  a  committee  to  draw  up 
a  price  list,  advocating  a  very  moderate  advancement  of  prices  only,  and 
fix  the  number  of  hours  for  a  normal  day's  work ;  also,  they  resolved  to 
organize  a  tailors'  union  for  the  improvement  of  the  material  and  intel- 
lectual interests  of  the  members  of  the  trade.  It  will  be  seen  nil  these 
demands  have  been  very  modest  and  moderate ;  the  German  laborer 
rather  works  even  for  small  wages  than  to  waste  his  time  in  idleness ; 
he  is  i)Oor,  and  content  if  he  only  can  supply  the  barest  necessities  of 
life.  All  the  strikes  so  far  have  been  settled  by  mutual  compromises  in 
a  friendly  way,  and  it  is  proposed  that  boards  of  arbitration  shall  be 
established  iu  1885  to  decide  about  all  disagreements  between  employers 
and  employes.  As  strikes,  according  to  the  foregoing,  have  been  few 
and  of  not  much  importance,  also  agreements  having  taken  place  within 
a  short  time,  the  interests  of  the  labcirers  were  somewhat  advanced  by 
them  and  the  indutstrial  interests  not  generally  afiected.  I  am  told  all 
the  employers  try  to  be  on  good  terms  with  their  laborers,  and  as  these 
eflTorts  don't  fail  to  get  duly  acknowledged  by  the  latter,  the  result  is 
the  satisfactory  feeling  between  both  parties. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

The  laborer,  whose  claim  has  been  settled  by  crediting  him  with  food,, 
rent,  medicines,  fuel,  &c.,  can  ask,  nevertheless,  at  any  moment,  his 
cash  money  due  him,  and  the  articles  furnished  are  not  considered  as 
an  equivalent  to  refuse  payment.  Cash  has  to  be  paid,  and  the  articlea 
furnished,  and  at  hand  yet  go  to  the  aid  association  of  which  the  la- 
borer is  a  member,  or  if  he  does  not  belong  to  any  one,  to  the  poor 
fund  of  the  town.  All  agreements  and  contracts  between  employer  and 
employ^,  imposing  certain  conditions  about  the  place  where  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  ought  to  be  bought  or  contrary  in  any  other  respect  to 
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the  law,  are  null  and  void.  Neither  can  the  eraplo^'er  sue  the  employ^ 
for  goods,  which,  contrary  to  law,  have  been  credited  to  the  latter,  nor 
€an  he  charge  them  in  settling  his  account.  But  the  law  allows  that 
the  wages  are  paid  over  to  creditors  of  the  laborer,  provided  the  lat- 
ter agrees  to  it.  Payment  is  made  weekly ;  in  larger  establshmeut^  two- 
weekly  i)eriods  are  preferred.  More  and  more  the  day  of  payment  i« 
transferred  from  Saturday  to  Friday  in  order  to  enable  the  laborer  to 
buy  his  necessaries  at  the  lesser  rates  on  the  Saturday's  markets.  The 
money  is  given  to  each  individual  laborer  in  a  tin  box,  numbered  and 
containing  an  account  of  the  wages  earned.  This  is  a  great  change  for 
the  better,  compared  with  the,  manner  it  was  done  before,  when  whole 
sets  of  laborers  were  paid  in  one  lump,  and  the  division  of  the  money 
among  them  usually  took  place  in  the  next  saloon ;  the  saloon-keeper 
pocketing  by  this  oci^asion  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  small  and 
hard-earned  wages  of  the  poor  fellows ;  wives  and  children  waiting  with 
anxiety  for  the  return  of  husbands  and  fathers,  some  of  whom  in  con- 
sequence of  indulging  in  liquor,  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  got 
embroiled  into  fights,  were  finally  arrested  by  the  police,  and  had  to 
stay  in  prison  over  Sunday.  The  fine  imposed  then  swallowed  up  what 
was  left  by  the  saloon  keeper.  All  payments  are  to  be  made  in  the 
currency  of  the  German  Empire — gold  and  silver. 

COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

A  very  important  theme  indeed ;  the  system  embracing  such  a  multi- 
tude of  associations  of  the  most  different  kind,  handling  mostlv  every- 
thing necessary  to  modern  life ;  raw  materials,  trades,  industries,  agri- 
culture, banking,  necessaries  of  life,  house-building,  &c.,  that  a  volume 
easily  might  be  written  about  the  questions  asked.  The  late  GodsuI- 
Oeneral  Lee,  of  Frankfortouthe-Main,  has  published  in  his  commercial 
report  for  1877  the  leading  principles  of  the  co-operative  societies  in 
Germany,  according  to  the  "  system  Schulze-Delitzsch " ;  these  being 
generally  known  in  the  civilized  world,  and  existing  now  as  then,  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  them  here  over  again.  One  new  feature  has  been 
added  since  1881  by  the  associations  themselves,  viz,  revisions  and  ex- 
aminations into  their  conditions  at  regular  intervals  by  competent,  im- 
partial persons.  Tliis  was  the  answer  given  by  the  unions  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Ackermann,  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  that  the  free, 
self-helping  co-oi)erative  societies  should  be  placed  under  control  of 
the  Government.  The  report  for  1882,  written  by  Dr.  F.  Schneider, 
Anwalt  pro  tempore  (Schulze-Delitzsch  having  died  last  year),  says :  "  It 
•cannot  surprise  that  the  co-operative  societies  have  hard  work  in  facing 
the  state  Kocialistic  tendencies  of  our  time,  tendencies  which  rather  aid 
and  promote  social  democracy.  It  gives  so  much  the  more  satisfaction 
that  the  assaults  made  have  done  no  harm,  but  only  spurred  the  asso- 
<5iations  to  make  their  institutions  more  perfect.  These  efforts  have  not 
been  without  success ;  no  bankruptcy  has  taken  place,  and  the  co-op- 
erative societies  can  boast  now,  as  before,  of  le«s  failures  than  any  other 
class  of  commercial  business."  The  report  gives  the  number  of  co-opera- 
tive societies  for  1882  as  3,485  against  3,481  in  1881,  viz : 

Loan  and  credit  asHociatioiiH ui 1,875 

Productive  associations  of  diflferent  trades  and  industries 954 

Consume  associations G2 

Buikling  associations 35 

The  grand  total  of  all  the  associations  in  the  German  Empire  is  esti- 
mated at  3,550  (many  new  established  ones  having  not  yet  reported) ; 
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tliey  coiitaiu  1,100,000  to  1,200,000  raeiubers ;  the  business  done  amoants 
to  more  than  2,000,000,000  marks  a  year,  tbe  wtirking  capitBl  620,000,000 
marks,  of  which  200,000,000  are  their  own,  420,000,000  borrowed. 

Besides  there  are  in  existence  in  the  rural  districts  about  700  loan  as- 
sociations connected  with  consuming  societies  according  to  the  ''system 
Kaifieisen,^  which  not  long  ago  formed  a  ^'  union  of  German  agricultnral 
co-operative  societies,"  and  in  the  future  also  will  collect  statistics  and 
make  reports. 

In  Eastern  and  Western  Prussia  are  130  loan  and  credit  associations 
and  10  consume  societies;  in  Pomerania  64  of  the. former  and  8  of  the 
latter  are  in  operation ;  the  number  of  productive  and  building  asso- 
ciations for  these  provinces  I  could  not  make  out,  they  being  included 
in  the  general  report  for  the  German  Empire.  luclosure  No.  7  gives 
in  tabular  form  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  co-operative  credit 
societies  in  Germany  from  1876  to  lfc82,  inclusive.  To  show  the  pros- 
pering condition  of  these  associations  a  few  items  will  suffice : 

JsatU  in  niate,  county ^  and  city  hond*^  ^*c. 

Marks. 

1879 19,739,546 

1H80 27,168,018 

1881 29,161,129 

1882 33,422,927 

Deposit*  with  bank»  and  aMOciationii. 

1879 15,651,429 

1880 18,508,300 

1881 20,303,064 

1882 : 18,739,050 

The  increase  within  three  years  is  from  35,000,000  to  52,000,000 ;  the 
loans  on  mortgages  increased  from  17,336,556  marks  in  1880  to  23,096,682 
marks  in  1882.  .The productive  societies  were  enabled  to  pa}^ a  dividend 
of  13.5  per  cent,  in  1882;  and  the  results  show  that  mechanics  can 
really  get  independent  by  forming  productive  unions  if  they  are  only 
willing  to  save  part  of  their  wages  and  profits,  and  to  give  up  their 
claims  for  the  pleasures  of  life  at  present  in  order  to  secure  a  brighter 
fatare. 

Referring  to  the  consume  societies  proper,  1  find  six  hundred  and 
twenty-one  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  1882.  The  principles  by 
which  they  are  governed  are  the  following : 

(1.)  Those  who  are  willing  to  buy  their  goods  from  the  society  are 
members  sharing  in  equal  proportions  profits  and  risks ;  the  selling  of 
goods  to  persons  who  are  not  members  is  done  by  some  associations  in 
order  to  induce  such  persons  to  become  members. 

(2.)  Shares  of  a  certain  fixed  amount  are  formed  by  continued  small 
payments  in  cash  and  principally  by  addition  of  the  dividends. 

(3.)  A  reserve  capital  is  accumulated  by  profits,  and  in  some  instances 
by  admission  fees,  to  serve  in  i*epairing  great  losses. 

(4.)  The  members  are  responsible,  joint ly  and  separately,  for  the  capital 
borrowed  and  needed  in  purchasing  goods,  or  goocls  are  bought  on  credit, 
the  members  also  being  responsible,  jointly  and  separately. 

(5.)  The  goods  are  sold  mostly  for  cash  at  the  same  price  as  the  prin- 
cipal dealers  do ;  the  profits,  after  deducting  expenses  and  interest  to 
be  paid,  go  in  part  to  the  reserve  fund ;  ])artly  they  are  divided  in  the 
form  of  dividends  among  the  members. 

(6.)  The  directors,  employes,  and  storekeepers  are  paid  according  to  the 
work  they  do  and  the  results  they  can  show. 
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(7.)  The  nnmber  of  members  is  UDlimited ;  admission  open  to  every- 
body who  complies  with  the  articles  of  the  association ;  also  each  one 
may  leave  after  giving  notice  a  certain  time  before. 

Inclosure  No.  8  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  results  of  the  con- 
sumi'  societies  from  1876  to  1882,  inclnsive. 

It  api>ears  that  the  capital  owned  by  the  societies  has  increased 
380,000  marks  in  1882,  the  capital  borrowed  decreased  164,000  in  the 
tame  time.  Debts  on  goods  amounted  at  the  end  of  1882  to  11.3  per 
cent,  aixainst  18.2  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  1879 ;  debt«  of  the  total  capital 
borrowed  13.6  ])er  cent.,  against  21.5  of  the  same  time.  Gash  payment*, 
as  well  in  buying  as  in  selling,  is  getting  more  and  more  the  rule.  Out 
of  182  societies  only  47  are  buying  and  selling  on  credit,  and  a  very  im- 
portant fact  coming  into  consideration  in  this  connection  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  workingmen  Of  those  associations  which  forced  their  mem- 
bers to  buy  for  cash : 

That  a  permanent  improvement  of  the  financial  conditions  of  the  working  classee 
•annot  take  place  before  they  become  accustonied  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  daily  life 
lor  cash  and  to  live  therefore  within  their  income,  while  buying  on  credit  perpetn- 
Ates  forever  financial  disorder  and  mismanagement  in  housekeeping. 

The  building  associations  are  less  important,  their  numbers  be- 
*  ing  comparatively  small,  and  their  results  not  very  encouraging;  it 
seems  that  the  principles  to  be  followed  up  by  this  branch  of  the  co- 
operative societies  have  not  yet  been  settled  or  agreed  upon.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  decline  in  real  estate  many  of  them  have  suffered 
losses,  or  cannot  rent  the  houses  built  at  prices  corresponding  to  orig- 
inal costs.  I  only  shall  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to 
the  conditions  and  working  of  the  Stettiner  Consume  and  Spar  Verein 
(Consume  and  Savings  Association)  in  particular,  and  then  give  a  few 
statistics  in  general  up  to  the  year  1882,  the  report  for  18^  not  yet 
having  appeared  in  print. 

The  Stettin  Consume  and  Savings  Association  exists  since  18G3;  it  con- 
tains at  present  4,700  numbers,  is  incorporated,  and  works  within  the 
system  ^^SchulzeDelitzsch,  furnishes  wholesale  pure,  unadulterated 
articles,  sells  at  the  usual  city  prices,  and  since  1874,  by  resolution  of 
the  general  meeting,  not  only  to  members  but  also  at  the  same  prices 
to  others,  but  the  members  alone  ])articipate  in  the  profits  in  equal ^ 
proportions  to  the  purchase's  made  by  them;  the  diviilends  aver* 
aged  8  per  cent,  on  the  goods  bought  and  are  declared  half  yearly; 
a  workingman's  family  using  about  150  marks  per  annum  saves  acconi- 
ingly  12  marks;  within  last  year  40,908.60  marks  came  to  distribution 
as  dividends.  Each  member  is  entitled  to  one  share  of  50  marks  ;  has 
to  pay  1  mark  when  admitted,  and  may  pay  in  the  balance  either  in 
cash  at  once  or  by  successive  payments,  or  have  it  accumulated  by  ad- 
ditional dividends ;  if  30  marks  have  been  paid  in,  interestat  5  per  cent, 
is  allowed  for  every  mark  more  for  each  calendar  month;  if  50  marks 
are  paid  in  full  the  dividends  can  be  drawn  in  cash  every  half  year;  if 
not  drawn  they  go  to  the  saving  fund,  and  5  per  cent,  interest  is  al- 
lowed. Five  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  are  added  to  the  reserve  fund 
every  half  year,  also  interest  on  savings  and  shares  paid,  and  10  per 
eent.  of  the  value  of  the  furniture,  &c.,  charged  for  wear  and  tear,  be- 
fore dividends  are  declared.  Besides,  the  association  assists  its  mem- 
bers in  ciises  of  sickness,  death,  or  in  other  unforeseen  expenses,  by  ad- 
vancing money,  which  comes  back  by  the  dividends,  if  in  no  other  way, 
and  does  an  immense  good  also  in  this  manner. 

The  society  runs  at  i)resent  nine  difi'erent  stores  in  the  city ;  is  pros- 
pering very  much ;  owns  valuable  real  estate,  and  pays  State  taxes. 
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but  DO  city  taxes.  The  members  are  jointly  and  separately  respoosible 
for  all  debts  contracted  by  the  association.  By  the  report  for  1883,  which 
I  add  in  duplicate  (inclosure  No.  9),  will  be  seen  that  the  sales  amounted 
to  477,418  marks,  with  a  net  profit  of  53,839  marks;  that  the  members 
increased,  since  1866,  from  719  to  4,533  in  1883  (at  present  4,700);  the  re- 
serve on  capital  from  811  to  26,059  marks ;  the  reserve  on  profits  from 
720  to  4,407  marks,  and  the  money  due  to  members  from  12,236  to  166,015 
marks.  Regarding  the  further  questions  of  the  Department  in  relation 
to  CO  operative  societies,  nobody  will  doubt,  according  to  the  statements 
given,  that  these  societies  as  a  whole  are  prosperous,  and  that  they  have 
fully  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their  formation  of  enabling  the 
workpeople  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  less  cost  than  through 
the  regular  and  usual  business  channels.  About  the  efi'ect  or  general 
trade,  I  am  assured  that  good  and  reliable  dealers  are  not  suffering,  but 
only  those  who  try  to  make  a  living  by  selling  poor  goods  for  high  prices ; 
that  it  is  trueanumberof  dealers  were  driven  oat  of  the  business  by  the 
2issociation,but  while  the  profit  by  which  these  '^  drones  "of  human  society 
sustained  their  lives  goes  now  directly  to  the  consumer,  no  harm  was 
done  to  the  community.  To  corroborate  furthermore  and  in  geneial  the 
above-given  statements  1  add  five  more  inclosures,  viz  :  Inclosure  No. 
10,  showing  balance-sheets  of  the  loan  and  credit  co-operative  associa- 
tions of  this  consular  district. 

Inclosure  No.  11,  showing  members'  increase  and  decrease,  and  pres- 
ent numbers  of  the  cooperative  loan  and  credit  associations,  as  also  the 
standing  in  society  of  the  members  in  this  consular  district. 

Inclosure  No.  12,  showing  balance-sheets  of  one  huudred  aud  eighty- 
two  co-o|)erative  consume  associations  in  the  German  Empire. 

Inclosure  No.  13,  showing  members  and  their  sUinding  in  society  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty -six  co-operative  consume,  thirteen  productive, 
and  one  building  association,  in  the  German  Empire  (in  toto). 

Inclosure  No.  14,  showing  expenses  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -six 
co-operative  consume  associations  in  the  German  Empire. 

All  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1882. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOEKINOPEOPLB. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  well-doing  people  here  that  the  better 
class  of  workingmen  have  ^^  decent  homes,''  which  means  that  they  en- 
joy two  rooms,  one  usually  small,  dark,  without  extra  entrance  and 
ventilation,  a  fire-place  often  in  common  with  others,  used  also  for  wash- 
ing, and  a  small  apartment  in  the  cellar,  for  piling  wood  and  storing 
coals,  &c.  The  prices  range  from  $25  to  $45  a  year,  according  to  loca- 
tion, being  somewhat  lower  now  than  ten  years  ago,  and  about  the  same 
as  stated  by  Messrs.  Collas  and  Gsedeke,  in  consequence  of  a  great  many 
new  buildings  erected  since  1872,  when  the  ramparts  surrounding  the 
city  were  leveled  and  many  houses  in  the  old  part  of  the  city,  especially 
in  narrow,  crooked  streets,  became  vacated. 

The  work-people  either  live  in  cellars  or  parterre  (the  next  chea)>est 
to  cellars),  or  in  upper  stories,  often  in  yards,  mostly  in  old  buildings 
without  water,  sewerage,  and  ventilation ;  new  buildings — tenement- 
houses — are  better  provided  for  in  this  regard,  but  there  are  only  a  lim- 
ited number.  The  best  situated  workingmen  are  those  who  live  in 
houses  built  and  owned  by  the  factories  they  are  engaged  in,  little  cot- 
tage houses  for  single  families ;  but  they  are  very  few,  not  sufficient  at 
all,  and  particularly  during  the  summer  months  totally  inadequate  to 
the  numbers  pouring  into  the  seats  of  industry,  being  obliged  to  walk 
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distances  of  5  to  8  English  miles  every  morning  and  evening.  Single 
X>ersous  get  along  comparatively  easier;  they  find  a  bed  with  a  family, 
often  together  with  another  fellow-laborer;  often  they  can  get  board  in 
the  same  place.  Widows  of  laborers,  or  families  with  a  large  number 
of  children,  usually  rent  one  room  of  the  two  they  have  to  others,  in 
order  to  get  a  little  extra  income  to  make  both  ends  meet.  1  saw  a  case 
where  mother  and  four  children  slept  in  the  little  kitchen  on  the  floor 
after  spreading  their  "beddings"  every  evening,  and  two  boys  had  to 
climb  by  a  ladder  into  a  kind  of  closet  above  the  privy. 

Boarding-houses  in  the  American  style,  where  twelve  to  forty  and 
more  boarders  eat  and  find  commodious,  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
rooms,  do  not  exist.  That  the  system  of  renting  such  a  sleeping-place  to 
young,  unmarried  persons,  men,  women,  children  of  both  sexes,  all  be- 
ing crowded  together,  is  followed  only  too  often  by  very  serious  and  sad 
consequences,  may  easily  be  imagined ;  the  peace  of  the  family  getting 
disturbed,  bastardy,  adultery,  divorces  promoted,  premature  marriages 
entered,  and  morality  severely  injured.  To  show  the  kind  of  **  their 
homes,"  I  add  with  mclosure  No.  15  a  list  of  sixteen  parties,  taken  from 
the  "  official  communications." 

Regarding  food  of  workingmen,  or  "  how  they  live,"  the  same  report 
says :  "  The  fare  of  workingmen  is  on  the  whole  a  sufficient  one,  the 
prices  of  provisions  being  in  accordance  with  wages  paid,  although  the 
former  differ  abont  20  per  cent,  in  various  places  of  the  pro\ince."  Now 
let  us  hear  the  parties  interested  themselves  •  Breakfast :  coffee  (mostly 
a  decoction  of  chicory  or  roasted  barley)  and  1.19  cent's  worth  of  white 
bread ;  at  9  o'clock :  a  piece  of  rye  bread  with  lard  or  goose-grease,  sel- 
dom a  piece  of  cheap  sausage,  and  1.19  cent's  worth  of  schuaps  (a  kind 
of  whisky  distilled  from  potatoes).  Dinner :  soup,  made  of  iiotatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  as  beans,  peas,  turnips,  onions,  &c.,  and  a  little 
lard  added ;  once,  or  in  better  situated  families  twice,  a  week,  a  pound 
of  cheap  meat  boiled  together  with  it  and  afterwards  eaten  as  a  deli 
cacy ;  one  pound  of  meat  must  do  for  four  to  five  persons,  the  husband 
mostly  alone  eirjoying  the  tnste  of  it,  the  rest  of  the  family  only  the 
smell.  At  times  fishes  of  a  certain  kind  are  cheap  and  form  part  of  the 
meal.  At  4  o'clock :  coffee  (same  kind  as  in  the  morning)  and  a  piece 
of  rye  bread.  Supper:  jmtatoes  and  a  herring,  or  potatoes  fried  in  lard 
and  sour  milk  after  being  skimmed ;  sometimes  a  little  bit  of  cheese. 
That  those  who  are  living  at  a  distance  of  5  to  7  miles  are  even  worse 
off,  is  self-evident.  Certainly  this  is  in  accordance  with  prices  of  wage^, 
but  I  doubt  if  any  American  will  call  it  sufficient.  Butter,  sirup,  meat, 
tea,  &c.,  the  daily  fare  of  our  American  laborer,  are  considered  luxurie.s. 
There  seems  to  be  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  in  this  regard  between 
people  here  and  across  the  water.  But  how  can  you  get  along  with 
such  food  and  work  eleven  hours  a  day,  I  asked  my  informant,  a  clear- 
headed, intelligent,  sober,  and  industrious  mechanic.  He  smiled  gloom- 
ily (I  never  shall  forget  this  smile)  and  said  : 

I  must  i^et  along  with  it  <ir  steal — this  Ih  the  choice  left  to  all  who  are  neither  no- 
blemen, nor  rich  men,  nor  nalaried  oIlicei-M  ;  when  in  the  honne  of  correction,  or  sUxte 
prison,  we  are  cared  for ;  hnt  for  the  poor  wives*  and  children — I  am  going  to  America, 
my  brother  sends  me  the  money. 

And  yet  these  poor  fellows  are  decently  clothed ;  they  wear  cneap 
materials,  but  keep  them  clean ;  linen  or  cotton  cloth  and  shoddy.  Their 
chances  for  bettering  their  condition  are  none,  everything  in  this  coun- 
try being  fixed  and  settled  since  centuries  ;  the  land  in  possession  of  pri- 
"/ate  owners,  x)rincipalities  of  100  square  miles  often  in  one  hand,  and,  on 
^•^  other  side,  again,  lands  divided  in  to  such  small  parcels  that  the  own- 
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era  cannot  live  off  their  prodnce ;  an  over-popalation  by  which  wages 
are  kept  down  to  a  minimum ;  the  poor  people  carrying  on  a  life  of  in- 
cessant toil  and  privation,  a  contiuaons  straggle  for  existence,  working 
day  by  day,  from  morning  to  evening,  for  the  barest  necessities  of  iife^ 
knowing  that  when  old  and  invalid  and  unable  to  work  any  more  they 
have  to  depend  npon  charity ;  after  forty  years  of  hard  work  to  be  at 
the  same  point  whence  the}*  started  as  young  men,  and  yet  content  and 
at  times  even  happy!  On  Sundays  and  holidays  they  go  out  with  their 
families,  hear  some  music,  have  a  dance,  breathe  fresh  air,  enjoy  them- 
selves under  the  green  trees,  delight  in  nature's  beauty,  and  S|)end  a  few 
pfennigs,  saved  by  the  assistance  of  wife  and  children.  And  then  the 
moralist  steps  in  and  says,  ^^  they  are  improvident  and  regardless  of 
the  future  and  spend  in  drinking  and  dancing  all  they  earn."  Oh,  the 
Pharisee !  That  they  go  sometimes  into  excesses  I  admit ;  but  I  only 
am  astonished  how  seldom  it  happens.  They  drink  bad  whisky  because 
they  have  no  money  for  beer  or  something  better.  They  certainly  would 
prefer  wine  and  champagne  as  well  as  our  moralist  does,  if  they  could 
afford  it.  I  might  ask,  have  they  really  no  claims  to  the  pleasures  and 
joys  of  life,  and,  besides,  what  inducements  have  they  to  save  anything, 
even  if  they  could  t  They  never  can  get  a  home  for  themselves ;  noth- 
ing they  can  call  their  own  in  the  world,  except  their  poverty  and  their 
misery.  Thousands  and  thousands  more  would  come  to  the  United 
States  every  year  if  they  only  could  save  the  few  marks  to  pay  for  the 
passage. 

All  that  has  been  said  holds  out  for  the  great  majority  of  work- 
people ;  there  are  exceptions  on  both  ends  of  the  line,  a  few  lucky  ones, 
who  are  in  more  fortunate  conditions,  with  better  wages,  with  none  or 
only  a  few  children,  with  wives  who  carry  on  a  business  as  dressmaker, 
or  keep  a  little  shop,  and  so  on ;  these  few  get  along  and  save  a  few 
marks  a  year.  One  of  this  class  told  me  that  he  saved  50  marks  within 
four  years,  and  bought  furniture  for  two  rooms  worth  100  marks — alto- 
gether $35.70 — but  only  by  the  strictest  economy.  Thirty-five  dollars 
and  seventy  cents  within  four  years,  think  of  it,  American  fellow-labor- 
ers 1  The  savings  of  man  and  wife  after  four  years'  constant,  hard  work  1 
On  the  other  end  of  the  line,  we  find  the  good-for-nothing  fellows,  the 
scamps,  the  idlers  and  tramps;  ihey  pass  away  their  time  in  idleness, 
and  spend  what  they  earn  (if  they  ever  do  earn)  in  drinking  and  dancing ; 
but  they  also  are  exceptions,  fortunately  not  many;  they  may  once 
have  been  good,  honest,  workingmen,  but  they  don't  belong  any  more 
to  this  noble  and  respectable  class.  Bad  company  and  bad  whisky 
have  ruined  them;  misfortune,  poverty,  and  misery  may  have  helped  to 
do  the  work ;  these  are  the  causes  which  surround  them  and  influence 
them  for  evil.  As  soon  as  the  workingman  is  getting  a  regular  whisky 
drinker  he  goes  down ;  whisky  was  in  Northern  Germany  the  common 
beverage,  and  it  is  yet  in  a  smaller  degree,  but  good,  wholesome  lager 
beer,  is  now  taking  its  place  more  and  more,  and  shows  already  a  very 
beneficial  influence;  religion,  and  the  consideration  given  by  employers 
and  the  Government  to  the  welfare  of  the  laborers,  do  not  fail  to  exert 
also  an  influence  for  their  good.  The  physical  and  moral  condition  is 
the  result  of  all  the  conditions  written  upon  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
With  potatoes  and  chicory  water  as  main  food,  a  little  bad  whisky,  and, 
above  all,  miserable  water  as  a  drink,  with  small,  dark,  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  crowded  to  their  utmost  to  live  in;  no  sunshine  ever  sending  in 
its  golden  beam ;  the  atmosphere  contaminated  with  foul  air  arising  from 
cellars  and  yards;  the  original  race  mixed  up  badly  with  foreign 
elements  ]  want,  scantiness,  poverty,  and  misery  around  them,  we  can- 
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not  expect  to  find  among  those  classes  the  powerfnl  athletes  of  olden 
times  as  Tacitus  describes  tliem,  with  their  fair,  golden  reddish  hair, 
the  blue  eyes,  the  glance  even  which  the  nnconqaered  Romans  coald 
not  stand;  we  miss  that  well-known  ^^ furor  teutonicus  "  which  made  old 
Kome  tremble  and  succumb  to  those  barbarians. 

Scrophulosis,  with  all  its  consequences,  sore  eyes,  sore  heads,  swollen 
limbs  and  abdomens,  rhachitis,  with  its  curvatures  of  the  spine,  and  so 
on,  and  the  whole  legion  of  diseases  resulting  from  poor  food  and  bad 
air, insufficient  nutrition  in  general,  are  only  too  frequent  and  fill  the 
hospitals  and  asylums  with  their  victims,  cripples,  idiots,  epileptics,  &c. 
Also  these  conditions  will  produce  in  moral  respects  no  saints;  the 
purity  of  morals  is  stained  with  dark  s[)ots,  but  according  to  all  in- 
formation obtained  not  worse  than  in  countries  better  situated.  Pros- 
titution, illegitimate  birthn,  syphilis  not  more  spread  than  elsewhere, 
the  crime  of  abortion  nearly  unkuown.  Man  is  the  product  of  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  him.  Foo<l  and  drink,  air  and  light,  society  and 
educat  ion  make  him  what  he  is.  I  tried  to  get  official  numbers  about  all 
these  points  to  show  in  tabular  form  the  percentage  of  suffering  in 
physical  or  moral  respects,  but  in  vain.  Those  who  have  evade<l  all  the 
perils  surrounding  their  childhood  and^outh  grow  up  still  as  compar- 
atively strong  and  healthy  if  not  tall  men ;  and  the  three  years^  mili- 
tary service,  with  repeated  exercises  through  nine  years  further,  make 
them  tough,  enduring,  steady,  and  adroit.  They  have  inherited  a  mar- 
velous tenacity,  everlasting  energy,  and  the  powerful  vigor  of  their 
ancestors,  which  carry  them  through  the  most  unfortunate  conditions. 

1  always  am  surprised  when  looking  over  the  pages  of  history  that 
the  German  people  is  alive  yet,  that  a  German  nation  yet  exists.  After 
all  the  combats  with  the  Romans,  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  the  con- 
stant struggles  through  the  dark  middle  ages,  with  all  their  civil  wars, 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  reducing  the  population  75 
per  cent,  and  making  a  desert  out  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  the  devas- 
tations again  under  the  "Great  Monarch,"  the  bloody  wars  against 
Napoleon  I — conquered  and  downtrodden — and  to-day  the  leading 
power  in  this  hemisphere  in  the  council  of  nations.  And  this  energy, 
this  tenacity,  this  vigor  is  only  asleep  within  these  poor  classes ;  it  exists 
among  them  and  awakens  under  more  propitious  circumstances.  Give 
them  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  wholesome  trnxl;  give  them  free  speech, 
free  soil,  and  free  labin-;  let  them  have  freedom  of  thought  and  lib- 
erty of  action,  and  they  will  recuperate,  regain  their  physical  strength, 
recover  their  moral  health,  and  justify  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the 
honorable  SecreUiry  of  State  in  his  letter  to  Congress  dated  May  17, 
1879 :  "  Such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  German  working  claisses, 
characteri.sti(*s  which,  under  more  favorable  circumstances  in  the  United 
States,  have  helped  so  materially  in  the  development  of  our  vast  re- 
sources, which  have  made  the  name  of  German- American  synonymous 
with  industry  and  good  citizenship,  and  which  have  given  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  mind  of  our  country  much  of  its  solidity  and 
perseverance." 

SAFETY  AND  COMFORT  OF  FACTORY  OPERATIYES. 

"What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes,  &cf " 
To  answer  the  question  as  its  importance  requires  it  woald  be  neces- 
sary to  look  at  all  the  various  charitable  societies,  benevolent  associa- 
tions, aid  societies,  &c.;  to  count  the  sums  contributed  by  private  charity, 
to  consider  the  means  furnished  by  the  employers  themselves  for  the 
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safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  employes,  to  mention  the  many  wayn  by 
which  the  local  aathorities  of  towns  and  districts  provide  for  the  wuntH 
of  the  poor  and  indigent  laborer,  and,  above  all,  to  stndy  the  laws  passed 
since  1872  by  the  German  Diet,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Government 
referring  to  those  laws  enacted  for  the  safety,  the  improvement,  the 
welfare,  and  the  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  That  this 
is  impossible  with  the  limited  means  and  the  limited  time  at  cMimmand 
of  the  officers  abroad  the  Department  knows  best.  May  it  suffice,  then, 
to  say  that  from  all  sides  help  and  support  is  given:  a  few  single  names 
may  illustrate  the  idea  lea<ling  the  employers,  and  a  glance  to  legisla- 
tion about  this  matter  show  the  way  by  which  the  Government  intends 
to  make  the  lite  and  existence  of  the  working  classes  easier  and  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  direst  misery,  viz,  sickness  and  accidents. 

Among  the  many  benevolent  institutions  I  mention — 
Charitable  associations. — Society  for  Procuring  Fuel  for  the  Poor^ 
Brothers'  Association  for  Aiding  in  Sickness  and  for  Moral  and  Mental 
Improvement,  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Epileptic  at  Tabor,  La- 
dies' Association  for  Idiotic  Children  at  Kutkenmiihle.  Whoever  haa 
witnessed  the  immense  pains  and  labor  taken  to  educ^ite  and  instruct 
these  poor  wretches  in  the  elementary  principles  of  religion,  spelling,, 
reading,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  has  listened  how  willingly  and  joy- 
fully they  answer  the  different  questions,  must  admire  as  well  the  re- 
suits  achieved  as  the  services  rendered  to  humanity.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  be  shown  over  the  institutions  by  the  superintendent.  Pastor 
Bernhardt,  and  think  it  only  my  duty  to  acknowledge  the  great  merits 
this  noble  man  has  won  in  his  self  sacrificing  work. 

All  these  institutions  are  founded  and  maintained  by  donations  and 
volnuUiry  contributions;  a  so-called  people's  kitchen,  providing  a  good 
dinner  of  soup,  vegetables,  and  meat  for  3^  cents,  was  start^  about 
five  years  ago  by  a  subscription  of  $2,618.  It  distributes  about  three 
humlred  and  fifty  portions  each  day.  For  feeding  poor,  hungry,  little 
children  visiting  the  schools  $584.76  were  collected  during  last  winter. 
Religious  associations,  Sunday-school  societies,  are  also  engaged  in  the 
good  work.  I  may  mention  yet  the  laborers'  colony  at  Schievelbein, 
giving  work  to  unemployed  workmen,  and  the  health  resorts  on  the 
German  sea-coasts  for  poor,  sick  children  under  the  protectorate  of  their 
royal  and  imperial  highnesses  the  crown  prince  and  crown  princess  of 
the  German  Empire* 

Charitable  institutions. —  Hospital  Bethanien,  also  for  training  of 
nurses;  price,  including  board,  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  5,3, 
and  1^  marks,  acoording  to  rooms  and  attendance;  for  children  1  mark 
per  day.  The  institution  is  beautifully  located  in  the  finest  part  of  the 
city  in  the  middle  of  a  large  garden,  and  is  the  present  of  a  liberal- 
minded  citizen.  By  its  medical  director.  Dr.  Maske,  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, highly  educated  physician,  and  skillful  and  eminent  surgeon,  it 
has  won  a  well-merited,  widespread  reputation.  Poor  patients  are 
paid  for  by  the  towns  where  they  have  lived  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  City  Hospital,  where  poor  people  are  admitted  without  pay. 

Deaconesses'  and  children's  home  at  Salem  for  education  of  poor 
girls  and  for  training  of  nurses;  children's  hospital;  hospital  for  nervous 
diseases  and  insane  persons ;  Ernestinenhof  for  female  servants  out  of 
employment;  home  of  journeymen ;  asylum  for  ruined  girls ;  home  for 
saving  and  educating  stray  and  wicked  boys ;  five  kindergartens  (Krip- 
pen)  for  taking  care  of  and  instructing  smaller  children,  and  a  number  of 
other  institutions,  too  many  to  be  enumerated.     All  these  are  main- 
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tained  by  the  aid  of  the  city  aud  coanty.  The  idea  leading  the  employ- 
er8  is  represented  by  the  following  facts : 

The  Yulcan  declares:  For  the  safety  of  our  workingmen  all  the  means 
have  been  provided  prescribed  by  law,  continaally  brought  to  greater 
perfection  by  new  inventions;  a  '^dressing  station''  is  established  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Esraarch's  recommendations  for  cases  of  accidents. 
We  promote  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  our  employ^  by  con- 
siderable contributions  for  churches,  and  maintain  a  regular  school  on 
Sundays  for  instruction  of  juvenile  laborers. 

Professor  Esmarch  is  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Kiel, 
and  one  of  the  most  renowned  surgeons  living. 

The  directors  of  the  "  Stettiner  Kerzen  and  ^ifenfabrik  "  (Stettin  soap 
and  candle  factory)  write :  '^  All  the  appliances  pertaining  to  machinery 
for  protection  of  laborers  are  made  use  of,  and  accidents  in  fact  very  sel- 
dom happen  with  us,  and  only  when  great  want  of  caution  has  been  exist- 
ing. Our  buildings  are  fire-proof,  constructed  mostly  from  stone  and 
iron ;  besides  hydrants  are  connected  as  well  with  the  water-works 
of  the  city  andwith  our  own.  The  manager  of  the  Portland  cement  fac- 
tory, ^' Stern,"  an  iustitution  which  I  took  occasion  to  mention  in  article 
No.  7,  says : 

We  have  an  aid  society  for  aAftisting  as  weH  the  employ^  as  their  families  in  ca^es 
of  nicknoBs.  Every  employ^  pays  2.4  centM  per  week,  aud  the  company  pays  the  sam« 
amount  for  each  of  its  men ;  in  case  of  sickness  phvsician  and  medicines  are  fnmisht'd 
gratiH;  23.8  is  paid  in  cash  per  diem.  The  fund  for  assisting  the  family  members  is 
a  separate  one,  and  raised  by  the  employes  themselves,  but  medical  treatmeot  aud 
medicines  are  also  fnrnished  gratis. 

Schindler  &  Muetzell's  soap  iactory  has  an  own  stationary  steam  fire- 
en|:^ine,  which  takes  its  water  directly  from  the  Oder,  besides  an  elec- 
tric fire  alarm  in  the  office  connected  with  the  fire  department  of  the 
cit3\  An  aid  association  for  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  is  in  opera- 
tion since  twelve  years,  to  which  the  adult  laborers  pay  2.4  ceut«  each 
per  week,  the  employers  the  same  sum  for  each  employ^,  and  the  asso- 
ciation pays,  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of  the  physician  appointed,  three- 
quarters  of  the  wa^es  as  assistance.  The  physician's  salary  is  paid  by 
the  owners. 

The  directors  of  the  Pomeranian  provincial  su^ar  refinery  state  the 
following : 

Connected  with  our  establishment  is  an  aid  association,  which  pays, 
besides  medical  treatment  and  medicines,  19  cents  per  day  to  each  one 
taken  down  with  sickness ;  all  employes  are  also  insured  against  acci- 
dents, if  becoming  invalids,  and  in  case  of  death.  Sufficient  fire-engines 
are  in  existence  to  prevent  any  danger  from  fire.  Kohlan  &  Silling, 
tobacconists,  have  an  aid  association,  which  assists  in  cases  of  sickness, 
and  pays  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  and  space  to  go  on  further  with  details ; 
but  justice  requires  me  to  say  that  those  enumerated  stand  not  alone  with 
their  human  efforts.  The  attention,  care,  and  provision  to  the  wants  of 
the  laboring  classes,  which  hiis  occupied  the  mind  of  the  German  Gk)v- 
ernment  and  the  German  Diet  since  the  last  few  years,  and  the  laws 
passed  finally  in  this  respect,  are  well  worth  while  to  be  earnestly  looked 
at  and  examined  into.  Since  the  year  1869  already  a  number  of  laws 
and  ordinances  are  in  force  with  the  purpose  common  to  all  of  them — 
protection  of  health  aud  life  of  the  laborer.  They  cover  the  arrange- 
ment of  shops,  factories — the  light  necessary,  the  heatiug,  the  quantity 
of  air  needed,  the  ventilation,  the  supply  of  drink,  water,  washing-stands, 
water  closets,  sewerage,  protection  against  fire,  means  of  rescue  in  case 
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of  fire  by  way  of  stairs,  doors,  windows,  fire-escapes,  &c.,  in  sbort,  every- 
thing imaginable  in  this  connection.  Also  ordinances  regarding  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  with  all  different  kinds  of  machinery,  the  appliances 
to  be  made  nse  of  for  this  purpose;  the  way  in  which  explosive,  corroding, 
or  poisonous  materials  are  to  be  handled,  the  means  by  which  the  working- 
man  can  protect  himself.  An  inspector  is  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  each  province  (G«werbe-Rath)  to  look  after  the  enforcement 
of  these  laws,  and  to  make  annual  reports.  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  for  further  information  to  ''  Einrichtungen 
fUr  die  Wohlfahrt  der  Arbeiter  der  grdsseren  gewerblichen  Anlagen 
im  preussischen  Staate  ini  Auftrage  des  Ministeriums  fiir  Handel,  6e- 
werbe,  und  offentliche  Arbeiteu,  Berlin  1876.  Konigl.  statistisches 
Bureau  und  K.  Morgenstern,  Einrichtungen  und  Schutz-Vorkehrungen 
zur  Sicherung  der  Arbeiter,  Leipzig  1883.  I.  M.  Gebhardt.  (Arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  and  the  safety  of  the  laboring  classes.)  But  it 
is  only  since  two  years,  and  we  may  say  during  the  last  session  of  the 
German  Diet,  closing  now,  that  a  new  system  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Government,  and  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  Reichstag,  a  system 
known  as  ^^  Staats  Socialism  us.''  Its  principal  features  are  that  the 
*^  state"  itself  takes  hold  of  institutions,  until  now  in  the  hands  of  compa- 
nies and  individuals,  that  it  forces  those  concerned  to  belong  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  institutions,  and  guarantees  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  made. 

The  first  law  passed  June  13,  1883,  relates  to  the  ^<  Krankenkasse," 
funds  to  be  collected  and  used  for  aid  and  assistance  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness; the  other,  passed  just  a  few  days  ago,  is  the  law  relating  to  cases 
of  accident  called  "Unfall- Versicherungs-Gresetz  ^ 

Keferring  to  the  first  one.  Title  VII  of  '*  trade  regulations,"  article 
**  aid  societies,"  reads : 

<^  Section  141a.  Journeymen,  helpers,  and  laborers  in  factories,  if  six- 
teen years  of  age,  can  be  compelled  by  local  laws  to  join  an  aid  society, 
organized  by  order  of  the  local  authorities.  Those  are  exempt  from 
being  obliged  to  join  the  town  societies  who  can  prove  that  they  are 
members  of  another  incorporated  aid  society  aiming  at  the  same  end : 
those  who  are  not  and  neglect  to  do  so,  can  be  compelled  to  pay  aSl 
monies  due  from  the  time  when  they  ought  to  have  entered. 

'*  Section  141^.  Journeymen,  helpers,  and  laborers  in  factories  who 
pay  their  regular  assessments  to  an  aid  association  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  land  cannot  l>e  compelled  by  local  laws  to  join  the  town 
societies  above  mentioned." 

To  understand  fully  the  foregoing  sentences  it  must  be  known  that 
two  sets  of  '^Krankenkassen"  are  in  existence,  which  may  be  called 
parallel  societies;  one  set  comprising  the  employes  of  one  factory 
(Fabrikkrankeukasseu),  the  other  (the  societies  of  a  town)  those  of  each 
guild,  the  journeymen  societies,  and  the  incorporated  free  societies,  but 
all  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

As  mentioned  above,  these  ''  Krankenkassen  "  will  go  into  operation 
with  the  1st  of  December,  1884,  through  the  whole  German  Empire, 
including  all  persons  working  for  wages  or  for  a  salary  not  exceeding  a 
certain  sum.  The  leading  idea  of  the  law  is  as  follows :  All  legislative 
measures,  if  of  any  value  at  all  for  the  improvement  of  the  working 
classes,  must  see  to  prevent  the  want  and  distress  caused  by  sickness 
and  its  consequence ;  inability  to  make  a  living  during  the  time.  If  no 
provision  has  been  made,  the  laborer  will  abstain  by  fault  of  the  neces- 
saiy  means  from  calling  a  physician  at  the  proper  time,  his  case  will 
grow  worse,  the  small  savings,  if  there  are  any,  soon  be  exhausted,  all 
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his  little  property  sold,  and,  ruined  financially,  he  will  have  to  apply  to 
the  poor-master  and  suffer  all  the  degrading  forms  and  consequences 
of  such  a  situation  ;  only  very  seldom  the  laborer  recovers  again  from 
the  financial  ruin.  A  provision,  proportionate  and  at  the  same  time 
generous  enough  to  fulfill  the  demands  stated  above,  and  able  to  pre- 
vent such  a  doleful  state  of  things,  can  only  be  had  by  insurance  of 
the  laboring  classes  under  the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  with 
participation  of  the  employers;  the  necessity  of  this  insurance  must 
result  in  the  enforcing  of  it,  wherever  it  is  needed  and  can  be  done.  Per- 
sons who  are  not  obliged  to  become  members  can  also  do  so  by  their 
own  free  will;  those  who  are  obligeil  to  do  so  are  allowed  to  enter  an- 
other society;  if,  for  instance,  they  don't  like  the  guild  society  they 
belong  to,  they  may  enter  an  incorporated  free  association,  provided  the 
one  preferred  pays  the  minimum  amount  prescribed  by  law;  also  they 
can  leave  one  and  join  another,  &c.;  but  they  must  be  members  of  one 
society.  The  contributions  by  the  workingman  are  2  per  cent-  of  hit^ 
wages  ;  the  emjiloyer  has  to  a<ld  1  per  cent,  out  of  his  own  pocket;  for 
each  one  of  his  laborers  the  assistance  given  comprises  medical  tre^U- 
meiic  and  medicines  free  of  costs  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  wages 
for  thirteen  weeks. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  as  inclosure  No.  16  (in  duplicate),  a  copj 
of  the  statutes  for  an  aid  socitty  of  one  factory  (Fabrikkrankenkasseu). 
The  rules  marked  |  on  the  left  margin  are  obligatory,  as  will  be  no- 
tice<l.  The  law  passed  just  now,  known  a^ii ''  Unfall-Versicherungs-Ge- 
setz,"  takes  care  of  the  workingman  in  case  of  accident,  and  when  the  first 
thirteen  weeks  have  elapsed  without  recovery.  It  does  not  comprise 
all  classes  of  employes,  as  far  as  I  was  enable<i  to  learn;  its  funds  are 
raised  by  assessment  of  the  employ*- rs  and  corporations. 

It  is  generally-  conceded  that  this  law  is  far  better  than  the  one  in 
operation  since  1871,  which  made  the  employer  responsible  in  case  of 
accident,  if  it  could  be  proven  that  the  latter  was  caused  by  neglect  ou 
his  side.  Numbers  of  costly  lawsuits  were  the  results  of  the  law,  and 
the  workingman  often  could  not  get  his  rights,  because  he  had  not  the 
means  to  go  before  court.  Now  every  workingman  recovers  damages 
in  case  of  accident,  which,  if  not  large,  are  at  least  sufticient  to  protect 
him  from  want  withcmt  l>eing  obliged  to  prove  at  first  the  fault  ami 
negligence  of  the  employer.  But  it  is  objected  that  the  benefit  ouly 
begins  after  thirteen  weeks;  that  not  all  industrial  classes  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  law;  that  the  funds  are  raised  by  assessment,  and  that 
insurance  by  ])rivate  companies  is  made  impossible.  Future  only  will 
show  how  it  works;  certainly  the  end  aimed  at  is  a  noble  and  praise- 
worthy one.  The  time  when  this  law  will  go  into  operation  is  not  yet 
fixed,  as  the  mechanism  to  put  it  into  working  order  will  be  a  very  com- 
plicated one;  even  a  new  central  office,  to  be  called  "  Reichsversiche- 
rungsAmt''  (Central  luvsurance  Ofiice  of  the  Empire),  has  to  be  est^ib- 
lished  in  Berlin. 

The  next  proposition  regarding  the  welfiire  of  the  working  classes  to 
be  made  by  the  (xovernment  to  the  Diet  will  be  a  general  pension  and 
invalids  law  for  the  sni>port  of  old  and  crippled  laborers. 

Also  in  other  ways  the  CTOvernmentdoeseverything]K)8sible  to  promote 
the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  laboring  classes;  among  the 
measures  concerning  the  moral  interests  compulsory  education  ranks 
first ;  the  Crovernment  holding  that  education  alone  can  bring  forth 
good,  intellectual,  and  moral  citizens;  among  those  applying  to  the 
physical  interests  I  only  mention  that  useful  inventions  and  such  ones 
which  promote  the  health  of  the  workingmen  are  pnblished,  the  latter 
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often  after  having  been  boaght  at  high  prices  from  the  inventors  and 
patentees.  So  not  long  ago  the  Oovernment  paid  200,000  marks  for  a 
new  invention,  preventing  the  terrible  disease,  periostitis  and  necrosis 
of  the  lower  jaw,  caused  by  the  emanations  of  phosphor  in  manafactur* 
ing  lacifer  matches  and  ordered  its  introduction  in  the  match  factories. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

Speaking  about  political  rights  of  the  workihgmen  we  must  discrimi- 
nate between  those  rights  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  German  Empire 
and  those  granted  by  the  different  German  states  within  their  own 
boundaries. 

The  legislative  body  of  the  German  Empire  comprises  the  Bundes- 
rath,  composed  of  delegates  of  the  German  sovereigns,  and  the  Reich- 
stag, composed  of  delegi^tes  of  the  people,  one  delegate  for  each  100,000 
inhabitants.  Every  Glerman  male  adult,  if  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is 
entitled  to  a  vote  in  these  elections,  which  take  place  every  three  ^'ears ; 
the  vote  is  a  secret  one,  by  ballot.  Quite  different  are  the  laws  in  the 
different  German  states  regarding  their  own  legislature;  in  Prussia,  in 
which  this  consular  district  is  situated,  the  legislature  comprises  the 
HerreuhauR,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  privileged  classes  are 
seated,  and  the  Landtag,  the  representative  body  of  the  people.  But 
the  right  to  vote  for  delegates  of  the  Landtag  depends  on  a  certain  tax 
to  be  paid;  those  paying  no  taxes  or  being  dependent  upon  public  char- 
ity are  not  entitled  to  vote;  besides,  the  vote  is  not  a  secret,  but  an  open 
one,  by  mentioning  the  name  of  the  candidate  preferred  to  the  inspector 
of  election.  It  is  self-evident  that  by  this  mode  the  workingman  whose 
existence  often  depends  upon  the  good  will  of  one  or  the  other  influen- 
tial person  is  not  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  likes,  even  if  he  is  entitled  to 
Tote.  More  complicated  yet  is  the  matter  in  the  so-called  communal 
elections  for  city  and  county  ofiicers. 

The  same  ratio  of  taxes  must  be  paid  aa  in  elections  for  Landtag 
to  become  a  voter ;  then  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  to  be  collected  in  a 
certain  district  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  perhaps  a  small 
number  of  voters  able  to  pay  the  first  part  of  it  elect  as  many  represent- 
atives as  the  three  or  four  fold  number  of  persons  paying  the  second 
part,  &c. ;  the  vote  is  also  an  open  one.  For  instance :  A  town  ought 
to  collect  for  the  fiscal  year  900,000  marks  of  taxes ;  the  voters  are  di- 
yided  in  three  classes,  each  class  paying  300,000  marks ;  say  there  were 
6,000  voters  in  the  place,  of  which  50  would  compose  the  first  class,  be- 
ing assessed  together  for  300,000  marks,  1,500  would  pay  the  second 
300,000  marks,  and  the  rest,  of  4,450,  the  third  ones ;  the  50  of  the  first 
class  sent  as  many  representatives  into  the  ^^ Collegium  of  Stadtveror- 
ducten" (common  council)  as  the  1,500  of  the  second  and  the  4,500  of  the 
third  class.  The  ^^Stadtverorducteu"  here  in  Stettin,  62  in  number, 
receive  no  pay;  they  elect  the  "magistrate''  (executive  body),  com- 
pose<i  of  eighteen  persons,  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  who  draw  a 
good  salary  and  are  electea  for  a  number  of  years,  usually  being  elected 
again  when  the  time  is  over;  if  not  elected  again,  or  getting  old  in  the 
service,  they  are  put  on  the  pension  list.  The  mayor  of  this  city  (Ober- 
biirgermeister)  receives  a  salary  of  l.*{,500  marks,  besides  residence,  and 
is  elected  for  twelve  years.  The  magistrate  appoints  its  ofScers  in  case 
of  vacancy,  who  also  draw  salary  and  pension  and  are  appointed  for 
life.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  interest  taken  in  these  elections  by  the 
laboring  classes  cannot  be  a  very  lively  one ;  the  poorer  ones  are  totally 
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excluded  from  voting ;  others  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  their  depend- 
ence, and  the  inflaence  exercised  at  all  a  very  limit^  one. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  different  fractions  in  the  Reichstag 
shows  best  what  influence  they  can  have  upon  the  legislation  of  the 
German  Empire : 

Conservatives 76 

Centrum 106 

National  liberals 45 

Liberals 100 

People's  parry 9 

Poles 18 

Social  democrats - 13 

Independents ..,.  27 

Vacant  seats 2 

Taxes  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  as  real-estate  tax,  trade  tax,  in- 
come tax,  and  class  tax,  and  they  are  levied  as  well  by  the  state  as  by 
the  cities  and  towns.  It  is  only  the  last  mentioned, ''  class  tax,"  a  kind 
of  income  tax  which  affects  the  workiugman.  It  begins  with  an  income 
of  420  marks,  and  is  divided  in  twelve  classes  up  to  3,000  marks,  when 
the  income  tax  proper  sets  in.  The  following  schedule  gives  the  re- 
spective amounts : 


First  class 

Second  class . . 
Third  class  . . . 
Fourth  claas.. 
Fifth  class.... 

Sixth  class 

Seventh  class 
Eighth  class.. 
Ninth  class... 
Tenth  class... 
Eleventh  class 
Twelfth  class. 


Income  from — 


Mark$ 


420 
660 
900 
1.050 
1,200 
1,350 
1,600 
1,650 
1,800 
2,100 
2,400 
2,700 


to 


660 
900 
1,050 
1,200 
1,350 
1,500 
1,  650 
1.800 
2,100 
2,400 
2,700 
3,000 


3 
6 

9 

12 
18 
24 
30 
36 
42 
48 
60 
72 


Tax. 


State.  ;   City.   I  TotaL 


Marki.   Marks.   Marks. 


4 
8 
12 
16 
24 
82 
40 
48 
56 
64 
80 
96 


7 

14 

21 

28 

42 

66 

70 

84 

96 

112 

140 

176 


The  two  lowest  classes  will  cease  with  April  1,  1885,  and  incomes 
below  $214  become  exempt  from  taxation,  so  the  majority  of  working- 
men  will  be  relieved.  By  a  separate  law  the  state  taxes  for  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September  are  also  remitted  since  a  few  years.  It  appears 
that  the  city  taxes  are  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  state  taxes,  the 
amount  here  in  Stettin  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  real-estate  tax,  30  per 
cent,  of  the  trade  tax,  125  per  cent,  of  the  class  and  income  tax,  paid 
to  the  state.  The  tendency  of  legislation  goes  to  lessen  the  burdens 
of  the  working  people ;  also  to  protect  labor  by  a  protective  tariff, 
which  was  first  inaugurated  in  1879,  and  to  improve  the  physical  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  working  classes  by  enacting  and  enforcing  laws 
referring  thereto  as  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

There  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about 


CAUSES  OP  EMIGRATION. 


A  number  of  causes  combine  to  swell  the  flood  of  emigration.  Among 
them  I  will  enumerate : 

1.  The  overpopulation  of  the  most  parts  of  Germany ;  counting  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  persons  i>er  square  mile,  as  against  only  fourteen 
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in  the  United  States ;  the  popalation  increased  fh>m  41,228,000  in  1872 
to  45,620,000  in  1882,  which  makes  4,392,000  within  ten  years,  or  nearly 
half  a  million  every  year,  notwithstanding  emigration. 

2.  In  other  parts  where  the  popnlation  is  less  dense  large  estates  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  few;  the  people  living  either  as  tenants  or  laborers 
within  theses  so- called  'Matifundia",  entirely  depending  upon  the  owners 
thereof,  without  any  prospect  for  a  change  for  the  better,  neither  to 
themselves  nor  to  their  children. 

3.  The  smallness  of  wages,  with  all  its  consequences,  as  described  in 
articles  1,  2,  and  10,  which  drives  them  to  'Hhe  last  ditch,"  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  across,  with  the  common  devjce  ^4t  cannot  get  worse." 

4.  The  relatives  and  friends  living  already  in  ''America,"  scarcely  a 
family  among  the  lower  classes  here  is  without  such.  Each  of  the  former 
acts  involuntarily  as  an  emigration  agent;  news  from  America  is  waited 
for  with  eagerness.  If  a  letter  arrives  the  people  congregate  in  groups: 
the  letter  is  read  to  all  by  the  lucky  fellow  who  received  it;  the  dull 
faces  lighten  up,  the  eyes  glisten,  and  one  wish  only  is  common  to  all, 
*'Oh!  that  we  could  go  to  America!" 

5.  The  monej'  advanced  by  their  American  friends,  either  in  cash  or 
in  form  of  passage  tickets.  Without  this  help  hundreds  and  thousands 
never  would  have  seen  the  hospitable  shores  of  the  ''free  land";  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  more  would  leave  every  year  if  they  only  had  the 
means. 

6.  The  words  "  ora  and  labora,"  once  comprising  the  substance  of  all 
their  rights,  is  not  believed  in  any  more  in  this  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
a  hundred  Stocker  and  Wiudthorst  cannot  restore  the  lost  faith;  the 
poor  fellows  begin  to  understand  that  they  also  have  some  claims 
besides,  and  some  more  rights  in  this  beautiful  world. 

7.  As  other  caoses  might  be  mentioned,  among  many  the  game  law, 
the  law  against  the  socialists,  the  obligation  to  do  military  duty,  and 
some  more ;  but  all  these  are  of  minor  importance — the  main,  priDcipid 
cause,  the  leading  idea,  is  to  better  their  condition,  to  get  independent, 
to  become  free  citizens  of  a  free  country,  with  equal  rights  to  all ;  a 
country  which  affords  the  opportunity  to  rise  higher  in  material,  phys- 
ical, and  moral  welfare,  and  the  wish  to  see  their  children  happy,  free, 
and  content  befoi'e  they  themselves  pass  away.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
emigrants  are  laborers,  agriculturists,  and  mechanics  of  every  sort 
and  ability.  The  other  classes  here  are  mostly  well  doing,  and  as  a  class 
do  not  emigrate;  a  few  dozens,  perhaps,  of  studied  and  professional  men 
who,  either  led  by  the  idea  of  finding  a  better  field  for  their  work,  or 
driven  by  the  desire  to  see  foreign  countries  and  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge; some  young  merchants  who  want  to  enrich  themselves  by  estab- 
lishing branch  houses,  agencies,  and  so  on,  to  import  European  goods, 
and  a  few  "  lost  existences,"  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain,  make  the  rest. 

The  selection  of  their  new  homes  is  influenced  by  occupation,  friends, 
and  climate;  they  will  go  where  they  are  told  they  will  do  the  best;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  these  men  and  women,  who  have  given  up 
home,  friends,  and  "  fatherland,"  knowing  that  they  never  will  see  them 
again,  find  their  wishes  fulfilled,  their  expectations  realized,  and  become 
good,  industrious,  honest,  and  true  citizens  of  oar  great  Bepublic. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

The  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  mechanical  and 
maDofactaring  pursuits  in  the  province  of  Pomerania  is  given  in  the 
following  tables,  submitted  as  indosares  Nos.  17  and  18,  their  number 
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bein^T  about  13  per  cent,  of  all  employed  therein.  In  Eastern  and 
Western  Pmssia  about  3,600  females  are  employed;  the  number  of 
juveniles  I  could  not  make  out.  Of  the  former  about  one-third  (1,200) 
are  busy  in  cigar  and  tobacco  factories  (700  in  Eastern,  500  in  Western 
Prussia) ;  a  considerable  number  also  are  engaged  in  sugar  factories, 
where  they  clean  and  trim  the  boet  roots,  and  also  by  rag  dealers  in 
assorting  rags.  It  is  impovssible  to  get  at  the  numbers  of  those  com- 
priseil  under  1  b  and  c,  but  an  increase  has  taken  place  of  late,  and  many 
females  occupy  at  present  positions  as  clerks,  saleswomen,  accountants^ 
private  teachers  in  languages  and  music,  positions  formerly  only  occu- 
pied by  men ;  female  bankers,  lecturers,  public  speakers  don't  exist,  no 
Susan  Anthony  nor  Lucy  Stone  yet  having  been  born  in  Germany;  but 
on  the  other  side  no  male  washerwoman  competes  here  with  the  unde- 
nied  privilege  of  the  tender  sex  to  act  as  laundresses. 

Agriculture,  garden  and  farm  labor  is  common  to  all,  and  the  female 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  are  attending  the  fields  without  ex- 
emption, e  and  /.  Mining  and  other  pursuits  are  contained  in  tables  17 
and  18. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

The  wages  differ  from  12  to  24  to  35  cents  per  diem ;  the  latter  price 
is  an  exceptional  one ;  as  a  rule  they  are  about  one  third  to  one-half  of 
those  paid  to  men.    (See,  also,  inclosures  1  and  2.) 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  the  same  as  for  male  laborers,  but  are  differ' 
ent  in  different  industrial  pursuits,  varying  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours' 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  and  at 
least  not  worne  as  in  other  countries  with  the  same  class.  In  all  larger 
factories  male  and  female  laborers  are  separated;  extra  rooms  for 
changing  their  clothes  are  provided  for;  they  live  mostly  with  their 
parents  or  relatives;  those  without  such,  rent  a  sleeping  place — ^in 
common  with  others — from  a  family  for  71.4  to  96  cents  per  month ;  they 
do  not  allow  immorality  among  themselves,  watch  one  another,  and  drive 
those  out  of  their  ranks  who  are  found  guilty  of  a  lewd  life.  After  a 
ten  to  twelve  hours  day's  work  the  shop  girl  wants  to  enjoy  herself;  a 
walk,  a  dance,  some  music  must  make  up  for  all  the  hard  work,  the 
troubles  and  privations  she  endured  without  lamentations  during  the 
day. 

MEANS  PROVIDED  FOR  SAFETY    AND  IMPROVEMBNT. 

The  means  provided  for  the  improvement  and  safety,  as  also  the  pro- 
Tisions  made  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures  of  the  female  employes,  are 
all  the  same  as  for  males,  and  are  dwelt  on  in  detail  in  Part  I,  article  11. 

As  peculiar  to  their  sex  may  be  remarked,  that  pregnancy  and  child- 
bed are  not  looked  at  as  sickness,  but  that  a  benefit  is  paid  by  the  aid 
societies  in  such  cases. 

Daring  the  work  hours  the  female  laborers  are  particularly  looked 
after;  some  occupations  are  not  allowed  to  them,  and  none  at  all  at 
night-time. 
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WAGES  AND    FOOD  PRIOES. 

Wages  paid  and  prices  of  necessaries  of  life  have  neither  increased  nor 
changed  materially,  otherwise  during  the  past  five  years.  The  effect  of 
employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of  men  has  been  in  many  instances 
a  redaction  of  the  wages  of  the  latter,  as  particularly  in  the  manufact- 
uring of  cigars,  but  no  effect  is  perceptible  yet  on  the  general,  social, 
and  industrial  conditions  of  the  country. 

EDUCATION  OF  FEMALE  LABORERS. 

It  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  answer  the  last  and,  for  the  future  of 
the  land,  the  most  important  question  with  the  care  and  exactness  that 
it  requires.  It  may  be  assumed  a  priori  that  ten  to  twelve  hours 
work  of  the  mother  and  of  the  other  adult  females  of  a  family  in  a  fac- 
tory, or  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours  in  the  field,  will  neither  prove  very 
pleasant  for  the  family  circles  nor  very  beneficial  for  the  e<lucation  of 
the  children,  but  how  and  what  the  effects  are,  especially  as  concerns 
the  children  of  such  employes,  and  on  their  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion, I  am  at  a  total  loss  to  say,  from  want  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. That  the  state  of  education  of  women  employed  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent one,  if  comparing  those  employed  as  teachers,  accountants,  book- 
keepers, &c.,  with  those  working  in  the  fields  or  as  scavengers  in  the 
streets  of  the  cities,  is  self-evident ;  the  former  having  at  least  an  edu- 
cation as  good  as  a  graduate  6f  our  high  schools;  the  latter,  perhaps, 
like  those  that  have  i^assed  the  primary  grades. 

JUVENILE  LABORERS. 

• 

Referring  to  juvenile  laborers,  all  that  is  known  to  me  has  already 
been  told  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  and  in  the  inclosures  accompanying 
it ;  wages  paid,  numbers  employed,  laws  and  regulations  concerning 
them,  &c.  It  only  remains  to  say  that  an  increase  of  juvenile  lalK)rers 
in  the  Province  of  Pomerania  has  taken  place  during  the  last  year,  as 
proven  by  the  comparative  table,  inolosure  No.  19,  caused  by  the  com- 
mendable fact  that  a  number  of  larger  machine  shops,  as  also  the 
railroad  repair-shops  under  control  of  the  Government,  have  taken 
greater  numbers  of  apprentices,  and  that  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  class  of  laborers  as  before,  because  a  scarcity  of  young  skilled 
mechanics  became  apparent. 

woman's  LABOR  IN  GERMANY. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  about  female  labor  without  saying  a  few 
words  about  '^  the  degradation  of  the  women  of  the  lower  classes." 

It  is  perfectly  true  what  the  Hon.  Mr.  Haggles,  late  consul  at  the 
Island  of  Mialta  and  at  Barcelona,  says  about  the  German  peasant 
woman  in  his  book  ^^ Germany  seen  without  Spectacles": 

'*  She  prepares  the  field  for  planting ;  she  drives  the  oxen  and  holds 
the  plow,  and  not  unfrequently  she  takes  the  place  of  the  ox  before 
the  plow.  She  sows  the  seed  and  tills  the  soil,  she  shovels,  she  hoes, 
she  reaps,  she  gathers  the  harvest,  she  thrashes  the  grain  and  carries 
it  to  the  mill,  she  markets  the  products  of  her  small  strip  of  land,  to 
buy  bread  for  her  children  and  beer  for  her  lord  and  master.  She  iloes 
the  work  and  the  drudgery  in  the  factories,  she  is  the  scavanger  for 
cleaning  the  streets  and  for  gathering  offal  in  the  cities  and  highways 
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for  enriching  the  land,'-  &c.  All  this  is  labor,  labor  done  every  day  by 
the  tree,  independent  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  if  we  hold  up 
the  dignity  of  labor,  and  proclaim  that  no  labor  is  degrading,  this  out- 
burst of  indignation  seems  somewhat  strange.  The  women  of  the  better 
situated  classes  are  treated  the  same  way  as  women  are  treated  in 
America,  live  in  the  same  manner,  and  many  of  them  are  even  taking 
less  care  for  their  households,  as  a  true  American  lady  does.  But  the 
Germans  have  also  their  ideas  about  degradation.  For  instance,  it  is 
degrading  even  for  a  man  of  the  better  situated  classes  to  carry  any- 
thing in  his  hands,  a  book,  a  satchel,  any  little  package.  One  day  I 
took  a  pair  of  shoes  wrapped  in  a  newspaper  to  a  shoemaker  keeping  a 
little  shop,  about  as  large  as  a  small  bedroom.  Imagine  my  astonish- 
ment when  the  fellow  brought  them  back,  he  walking  in  front,  six  feet 
behind  him  a  servant  boy  with  the  shoes.  Upon  my  question  why  this 
boy  was  coming,  he  told  me,  rather  indignantly,  that  it  was  degrading 
for  a  man  of  his  position  to  carry  shoes  in  his  hands.  I  saw  school-girls 
ten  to  twelve  years  old,  a  servant  following  and  carrying  a  music  map. 
Now,  the  difterence  is  that  the  American  draws  the  line  regarding 
degrading  labor  and  not  degrading  labor  between  the  sexes,  the  Ger- 
man between  social  castes  and  classes,  both  of  them  according  to  the 
rules  that  good  manners,  custom,  and  education  have  taught  them. 
We  Americans  cannot  understaud  the  Germans  in  many  things,  and 
the  Germans  do  not  understand  our  ways.  I  think  the  difficulty  is  that 
we  forget  that  man  is  not  a  being  put  into  the  world  perfect  and  devel- 
oped at  once,  but  that  he  is  the  result  of  an  evolution  going  on  since 
untold  times.  If  we  remember  that  only  with  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury feudal  servitude  in  Germany  began  to  get  abolished,  that  only  with 
the  year  1832  it  disappeared  forever  in  the  Saxonian  province  of  Upper 
Lusatia,  in  Austria  not  before  the  memorable  year  1848,  and  that  this 
*^  degradation  of  the  women  of  the  lower  classes''  is  onl3-  a  relict  of  the 
thraldom  in  which  these  very  same  classes  were  born  and  brought  up. 
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It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  sincere  thanks  that  I  acknowledge,  be- 
fore closing  this  report,  the  liberality  and  courtesy  as  well  of  those  gen- 
tlemen mentioned  above  as  also  of  Messrs.  Hertel,  royal  inspector  of 
trades;  Dr.  Scharlau,  president  of  the  common  council;  Director  R. 
Meyer,  member  of  the  Stadtverordneten-CoUegium ;  I.  Schultz,  man- 
ager of  the  co-operative  consume  association  in  Stettin;  A.  F.  Voss, 
and  many  others,  who  all  gave  very  willingly  the  information  I  sought. 
The  many  contradictions  that  appear  in  the  price  of  wages,  in  the  time 
of  work  hours,  in  prices  of  food  and  rent,  result  from  the  variety  of 
informants  and  the  diversity  of  their  individual  opinions  concerning 
demands  to  be  made  and  work  to  be  done;  from  the  capacity  of  the 
employed  as  well  as  from  the  liberality  of  the  employer,  not  two  of  the 
latter  paying  exactly  the  same  wages;  from  the  manner  the  working- 
men  are  paid,  if  by  hours  or  by  piece-work,  and  so  on.  The  discrep- 
ancies in  character  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  are  composed  of  a  multitude  of  persons  diflferent  in  man- 
ners, custom,  passion,  and  education. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  GERMAN  LABORERS. 

The  German  laborer  is  poor  but  lionest,  suffering  and  struggling 
for  his  daily  existence,  but  content,  fond  of  pleasure,  but  industrious 
and  economical,  loving  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  play -grounds  of 
his  childhood,  the  fields  that  have  witnessed  the  labor  and  the  bravery 
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of  his  yoath  and  manhood ;  bat  despairing  to  ever  better  the  condi- 
tions he  lives  in,  he  gives  up  everything  to  find  a  new  home,  a  brighter 
fntnre  for  himself  and  his  beloved  children  in  a  far  away  land,  that  land 
which  is  the  hope  of  all  the  nnfortnnate,  of  all  the  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden of  the  world.    May  his  hope  forever  remain. 

GENERAL  TRADES.  . 

Watfespaid  ike  gmeral  tradet  in  StetHn. 
[Per  week  of  90  hoon.  J 


Oooupfttloiis. 


BUiLDnro 

BrieklATera per  week. 

Hoa-oarriere do... 

Maaons  (foremen) do... 

Tenaere do... 

Plaeterers    do... 

Tendere do... 

SUten do... 

Boofen do... 

Tenders do... 

PInmber* do... 

AaeistaaU do... 

Carpentere do... 

Oae-llt(era do... 

OTHSB  TBADBS. 

Bekere* per  week. 

BljMskemithe i.do... 

Bookbinders do... 

Brewers,  inclnding  lodging! 

Foreman per  jear. 

ICalster per  month. 

MaohinUt do... 

Cooper do... 

Teamsters  and  laborers do. . . 

Batchers  t per  week. 

Braes  founders do... 

Cabinet-makers  t do... 

Confi*ctioners* do... 

Cigar-makers* per  1,000. 

Coopers per  week. 

DistUlers '....do... 

DriTers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters do... 

Cab  and oarriage* do... 

Street  railway do... 

Dyers do... 

EngraTors  in  brass,  gold,  andsilrer do... 

Farriers do... 

Gardeners do... 

Hatters do... 

Horseshoers do... 

Jewelers i do... 

Laborers,  porters,  ice do... 

Lithograpners do... 

Ifillwrights do... 

Kail-makers  (baad)|( do... 

Potters; do... 

Saddle  and  harness  makers do... 

Sail-makers do... 

Sietredores do... 

Tanners do... 

Tailors  (pieeework  about) do... 

Telegraph  operators per  annum . 

Tinsmiths per  week. 

Weavers  (piecework  in  mills  about) do... 


I  I 

Lowest.    Highest  |  Arerage. 


$8 

1 

7 
1 
7 
8 

4 
4 
1 
4 
1 
6 
4 


67 
78 
14 
78 
14 
B7 
28 
38 
78 
88 
78 
00 
28 


6  71 
888 

888  00 
17  86 

21  42 
17  86 

14  28 

71 

8  67 

8  57 

06 

$48 

8  57 

8  83 

2  88 

83 
286 
2  86 
4  28 
8  67 

4  28 
428 
428 
2  88 
288 
428 

5  00 
2  88 
4  28 
2  86 
2  88 

ir4  28 
2  86 
4  28 

286  60 
8  67 
288 


06  00 
250 

10  71 
8  02 

10  71 
648 

7  14 

6  48 

8  02 

7  14 
802 
648 
7  14 


4 
5 
6 

4 
5 
4 
5 

HI 

6 

5 
671  20 

428 

4  76 


76 
71 
43 
76 
71 
76 
71 
14 
71 
71 


I 


2 


6 
6 

5 
2 
6 
2 
6 
6 


28 
14 
8  02 
2  86 
8  02 
00 

n 

86 
86 
71 
86 
71 
71 


1  00 

1  43 

7  14 

648 

4  76 

4  06 

'  862  00 
28  80 

'* 

10  04 
17  85 

1  67 

1  10 

605 

4  76 

600 

428 

8  81 

288 

^ 

$66 

1    5  00 

4  28 

4  28 

8  81 

8  81 

833 

1  67 

1  81 

5  71 

4  28 

6  71 

428 

606 

5  12 

428 

8  02 

6  71 

600 

7  14 

671 

6  71 

624 

0  52 

6  10 

3  57 
6  00 
6  71 
3  57 
6  00 

3  81 

4  28 
16  71 

4  28 
600 
428  40 
802 
3  67 


*  Including  board  and  lodging. 

t  Include  board  and  lodging  and  perquisites  In  form  of  bones,  biisUea,  &c. 
!  Striking  at  present, 
jl  Bxtra  hours,  12  cents  per  hour. 
(I  One  single  man  in  existence. 
IT  Per  ton,  Oi  to  14|  oenta. 
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FAOTORIES  ANP  MILLS. 
Wage9  paid  per  week  of  nxty  kown  in  faotorie$  or  milU  in  Stettim. 


OooopatioDB. 

Lowest. 
ia.882 

Highest. 

ATeraga. 

Mftle  haodB  in  Chftmotte  factors 

$Sl95 

$4,284 

Male  hands  in  Portland  cement  works 

3.57 

Iffi^rhnnicii  ....  -               ,...,. 

4.2? 
•.428 

4.76 
•.656 

"'8.57* 
1.428 
8.97 

2.50 
1.57 

4.53 

If  alt-  hnnds  in  tuMn  works 

*  536 

Female  hands  in  soap  works  

8.49 

Hale  hands  in  ci^far  factory 

Female  hands  in  cifrar  factory 

Piece-workers,  wer  1.000  ciirars 

Z8si 

1.071 
1.809 

L2S 
2.856 



8.21 
L25 
2.44 

Schindler  ic  Meritxeirs  Soap  Works : 

Youthst 

LS35 

Men! 

31218 

Sugar  ivnnery : 

Male  hands 

4.0O 

Female  hands ..." 

L80 

Cheinical  'works 

4.00 

Paner-miUs ' 

8.86 

Steam-mills 

1 

4.43 

Snear  ftictories 

2.06 

Oil-m ills  

.......... 

8.71 

Dial  ill  lilies 1 

8.57 

Oil  refinery i ! 

8.00 



*  Ppr  day.       1 8.6  cents  extra  per  hoar  for  overwork.       1 6  cents  extra  per  hoar  for  overwork. 


MACHINE-SHOPS. 
Average  wages  per  weekof  nxxly  hours  in  machine- shop  of  the  Vulcan  ahip-huilding  yard. 


Occnpations. 


Wages. 


Blacksmiths 

LocksmithH 

Apprentices 
Tnmei-8 

Ap])n>ntioes 
Coppei-sroiths  .. 

Apprentic«8 
TrsTisport-men  . 

Saddltirs   

Cabinet -makers. 

Yamishers 

Joiners  

Apprentices 

Drillers 

Brass  founders  . 

Apprentices 
MoldorM    

Apprentices 


$4 

4 
1 
4 
1 
5 
1 
2 


10 
25 
04 

78 
80 
47 
13 

fa 


3  22 

4  12 
8  49 


4 
1 
3 
3 
1 
5 
2 


12 
00 
48 
26 
.5fl 
02 
03 


Occupations. 


Fonndry  men  — 
Metal  refiners... 
Fitters    

Anprentices  . 

Grinaers 

Carpenters 

MaHons 

Helpers , 

Hammersmiths  . , 

MeMsen{;ers 

Tesmsters , 

Watchmen 

Boiler-makers  ... 

Laborers 

Drillers 

Boys  

Oas- factory  men. 


$3  06 

4  21 

8  63 

1  06 

3  43 

4  11 

4  81 

2  26 

4  23 

2  95 

4  08 

372 

8  95 

8  17 

8  09 

1  52 

8  00 

GLASS  WORKERS. 


Glass- workers  in  Pomerania  (Stettin)  receive  for  twelve  hours'  work 
95.2  cents  to  $1.07,  and  twenty  days  a  month  employment.  Salphurlc- 
acid  glass  bottles,  3.5  cents  each ;  26  wine  bottles,  9.5  cents. 


MIXES  AND  MININO. 

Wages  paid  per  day  or  week  of  sixty  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  mines  in  PoincraiiMi 

(Stettin). 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

ATengSb 

Blacksmiths 

$3.57 
2.856 
2.142 

H2M 
8.57 
2.142 

$3,806 

Tnrnen*  in  iron 

8b  094 

W^orkmen .......  .............. 

8.1ti 
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SHIP-YARDS. 

Wagm  paid  per  week  of  eixty  koure  in  ahip^arde — disHnguiehing  between  iron  and  wood  ekip- 

building — in  Stettin, 


Occapations. 


J'oioen 

C»rp6Dt«ra 

Riveters  .     

PAUem-maken 

Paintors 

BmithB 

HammermeQ . . . 
Coppersmiths  .. 
Brsss-molder . . . 
lAboien 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$3,713 

$4,832 

8.951 

4.W8 

8.046 

8.668 

8.641 

4.808 

2.866 

8.856 

8.57 

4.264 

2.866 

8.142 

4.284 

6.881 

8.57 

4.57 

2.428 

8.142 

ATenge. 


$4,022 
4.879 
8.368 
4.22S 
8.86C 
8.927 
2.999 
6.57 
4.07 
2.786 


Wagee  paid  in  the  Vulcan  $hip-yard  (iron). 


Oceapations. 


Blaoksmiths 

Sawjers 

Sh  Ip-rsrpeDters 

Painters 

Kigsers 

Tara-aien 

laborers  in  saw-mlll 

JoAoers 

Tool-makers 


▲▼erage. 


$4,046 
4.024 
4.553 
8.101 
4.212 
2.677 
8.441 
8.865 
8.858 


Oconpationa. 


Plate-flttsrs 

Maobloe  smiths  .... 

Riveters 

Calkers 

Turners  and  driliera 

Laborers 

Boys 

Watchmen 


Arerag*. 


$8,972 
8.905 
8.708 
8.484 
8.451 
2.925 
1.925 
3.57 


SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 

Waget  paid  per  month  to  eeamen  {ojfieere  and  men)—^i$iingni$hing  between  ooean^  ooaetf 
and  river  navigationf  and  between  eail  and  eteam — in  Stettin. 


Ooonpations. 

Lowest 

$14  28 
7  14 

Highest 

Average. 

SftHingTssael: 

Ifate 

$28  56 
14  28 

931  42 

SMiman  .............^i..«^t....i....t ^--^^ t^ 

11  42 

Steamer: 

Ifate   

26  18 

RASmAB* 

10  00 

RiTer  steamer : 

Mate 

17  85 

18  09 

2142 
16  66 

19  68 

Sailor   

14  87 

RiT^r  sailing  craft: 

BSMatet  

S&llar     

8  57 

14  28* 
12  85 

17  85 

18  85 

9  52 

16  66 
14  28 

2148 
14  28 

9  04 

Coasting  sailing  Tessei: 

Hate   

15  47 

Sailor    

18  56 

Coasting  steam  ressel: 

MfLte  --     ._ . - 

19  68 

SaUor            -...- 

18  56 

*  Sailors  belonging  to  steamers  receive  4/«  cents  extra  wages  per  hoi 
beyond  ten  hoara  a  da? ;  mates  rec«*ive  notning  extra. 
i  Two-thirds  of  the  freight,  ont  of  which  he  has  to  pay  his  man. 
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STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
Wagttpaid  in  tiorttf  wholesale  and  retailf  to  malee  andfemalee,  in  Stetin, 


Oconpadona. 


Janlor  •hopman* per  anonm.. 

Shopman* do 

Apprenticet do 

JuQirir  clerkt do 

Cleikt     do.... 

Bookkeeper: 

lu  ivtail  baaineaa do.... 

ConfidoDkial do 

Corresponding do.... 

Charterer do 

Bhopworoan : 

Bell^'r do 

Cashier do... 

Bookkeeper do 

Office  meaaenger perireek.. 

Workman do 


$71  40 
142  80 
28  56 
297  50 
428  40 

571  00 
1,428  00 

052  00 
1.428  00 

128  52 
71  40 

107  10 
4  76 
4  28 


AT«rage. 


184  '2S 

130  90 

21  3« 

238  UO 

321  5« 

450  00 

1,190  0>J 

833  IH> 

99d  60 

107  10 

57  12 

85  6$ 

4  'J» 

3  57 


*  With  boaid  and  lodging. 


t  Withovt  board  and  lodging. 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wagte  per  month  or  year  to  household  eervante  in  Steitin. 


Occapationa. 


Cook,  female* per  year.. 

Farm  servant,  female* do 

Kitchen  maid* ^ do  ... 

B  ouse  maid* do  — 

Kurse  maid* do... 

Bousekeeper* do — 

Walter*  per  month.. 

Laundremt per  day.. 

Cook,  malet per  month.. 

Parm  laborer* per  annum.. 

Coachman; per  month. . 

Footman* do  .. 


Loweat. 


f2&66 
17.14 
17.14 
17.14 
14.28 
85.70 

3.67 

.357 

17.85 

85.70 

14.28 

6.71 


Higheat 


$57.12 
21.42 
26.70 
35.70 
21.42 
71.40 

7.14 

.476 
24.99 
42.84 
21.42 

8.67 


Arerage. 


^4a>    94 


*  With  boaid  and  lodging. 


t  With  board. 


t  Withoat  board  and  lodgiss. 


19 

21 


26 
42 


26  42 

17  isS 


53 
5 


.^5 


21  4? 

39  27 

17  b5 

7  14 


Wages  paid  other  female  occupations  per  week  of  sixty  hours  at  Stettin, 


Occapationa. 


PaHt4^boan1  factory per  week. 

Carli"i<lyo  factory* do... 

DairieH  (fVnialeH),  Inclndins  Snndays do... 

>furse8  (twelve  hours  per  day),  without  board per  month. 


Lowest. 


$0,714 
L713 


Highest. 


$2,142 
2.213 


ATerage. 


$L428 

l.&ta 
l.f6 
14.00 


*  For  some  there  is  six  weeks',  and  for  others  there  ia  three  months*  employment  daring  the  year;  in 
•IL  380  women  are  employed. 

DreHHtnaker,  when  in  house  of  customer,  for  ten  hours'  work.  59.6  to  71.4  cents,  including  board ;  for 
milking  a  dress  at  home,  according  to  material,  $3.10  to  $4.76;  battens,  ailks,  linings,  Ac,  are  to  be 
fdmiNhed  by  the  customer. 

Female  teachers  private  lessons,  languagea  47.6  cents  per  hour;  ainging,  71.4  centa  per  oae-half 
•ur. 
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AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  agricultural  IdborerB  in  the  dietricl  of  Steitinf  tDitkaut  board  and 

lodging. 


Oc€apattona. 


MalM.. 
Temalea 


Average. 


$1  97 
1  42 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wage$  paid  per  annum  to  the  corporation  employ  A  in  the  city  of  Stettin, 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THK  CITY. 


Magietrate, — First  mayor,  f3»213.  Second  mayor,  salary,  |1,904;  for  administration 
of  saTin^s  batik,  $107.10;  total,  $2,011.10.  City  attorney  and  alderman,  $1,499.40; 
aaperintendent  of  flie  department  and  alderman,  $1,570.HO;  city  treasurer  and  alder- 
man, $1,428;  commissioner  of  public  buildings,  $2,142  ;  aldermen,  $1,285.20 ;  school 
inspectors,  $1,42^. 


«*ty 

public  buildings,  „ ,  ^..., ^,^ ,  ^..^  .^„ ,  ^ — ,  ^.,^ ^^ 

and  secretary,  $749.70;  fonr  bookkeepers,  1  at  $()42.60,  2  at  $r>53.35=$l,106.70;  1  at 
$517.65;  total,  $2,266.95.  Three  secretaries,  2  at  $606.90=i$1.213.80;  1  at$517.65;  total, 
$1,731.45.  Seven  assistants,  with  $r.53.35  to  $357  each,  total,  $2,998.80.  A  number  of 
mea*4engers,  Janitors,  firemen,  t&c,  from  $3'.):).20  to  $221.34.  Extras  and  remunera- 
tion allowed  i<  aking  a  grand  total  of  $21,012.18. 

Employes  in  the  city  gas  and  water  works,  from  $476  to  $1,428.  Workingmeu, 
47.6  to  59.5  cents.  Policemen,  $15.75  to  $16.66  to  commence  with,  rising  to  $35.70  per 
month,  nniform  provided  for. 


FIRB  DEPARTMENT. 


Superintendent,  $78.5.40;  chief  of  department,  $571.20;  first-lass  fireman,  $265.60 
to  $2^2.74  ;  second-class  fireman,  $214.20  to  $257.04  ;  hose  cart  man,  18  cents  a  night, 
besides  relief  and  regular  pensions  to  members'  widows  and  children. 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Stadt  gymnasium. — Director,  $410.55  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Twenty* 
•ix  teachers,  from  $1,642.20  to  $333.20 ;  average,  $761.81.  Special  salaries  for  singing, 
drawing,  ^c,  according  to  hours  given:  Dra^viug,  $514.0H ;  singing,  $214.20;  gym* 
nasties.  $2*^.60 ;  average,  $337.96.  Two  janitors,  from  $202.62  to  $96.24 :  average, 
$149.43. 

Real  gymnasium  (a  school  in  which  languages,  as  well  as  arts  and  sciences,  are 
taught). — Director,  $328.44  (in  gold)  more  than  the  next  highest  Halarv.  Twenty- 
four  teachers,  from  $1,56^>.09  to  $3:W.20 ;  average,  $(')31.31.     Janitor,  $226.43. 

Superior  girW  school.  -  Director,  $574.77  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Eight 
teachers  from  $1,560.09  to  .$440.30 ;  average,  $H<i7.05.  Six  femsle  teachers  from  $487.90 
to$:i:{2.20;  average,  $:182.7H.     Gymnastics,  $214.20;  drawing,  $157.08;  janitor,  $164.78. 

Elevated  yirlti'  school. — Rector,  $:ir^3.43  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Six 
teachers  from  $999.60  to  $428.40 ;  averaj^e,  $591.62.  Two  female  teachers  froni'$285.60 
to  $357.04  ;  avcrnge,  $271.32.  Lessons  in  needle-work,  $257.04 ;  gymnastics,  $124.95; 
drawing,  $238  ;  janitor,  $146.37. 

GirUT school. — Principal.  $142.80  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Eight  teachers 
from  $714  to  $476;  average,  $544.42.  Two  female  teachers,  $285.60  each ;  two  female 
teachers  for  needle-work,  $228.48  ;  gymnastics,  $71.40;  janitor,  $116.48. 

Boyi^  school. — Principal,  $142.80  more  than  the  next  highest  sala^}^  Fifteen  teach- 
ers from  $714  to  $249.90;  average,  $410.15.  Gymnastics,  $53.55 ;  janitor,  $184.06, 
Average  salary  of  all  teachers,  $634.39.  Average  salary  of  all  female  teachers,  $313.23, 
except  specials — needle- work  average,  $242.76. 
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PBINTEBS'  WAGES. 


Statement  $kowiiig  the  wagee  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  primtera^ampontort^ 

proof-readers^  4rc. )  in  Stettin. 


Occnpatiou. 


Type-AHten 
PresHman  — 
Proof-readers 
AppreDtico.. 
Laborer 


I 
1 

Lowest 

Hij^best. 

|3  81 

|f7  14 

4  05 

7  14 

6  43 

6  66 

71 

95 

2M 

4  28 

ATerag^ 


$5  47 

5  59 

6  55 
83 

8  57 


AYEBAGE  WAGES  IN  POMEBANIAN  CITIES. 
Average  wages  paid  to  workingmen  in  the  following  cities  of  Pomeranian  per  ditm. 


KMn«  of  citj. 


CitjofStotUn 

Alt  Dsmm 

G»rtB  on  the  Oder 

Orabow  on  the  Oder 

Penoun  

Poelits 

OreifenhsRen 

Bafan 

Fiddicfaow 

Pvrits 

StftrKard  in  Praswia 

Freienwalde  in  Prussia  . 

HoerenberR 

Jacobshagen 

Zacfaau  

Naugard 

Daber 

Haasow 

GoUdo  w 

Keeenwalde 

Cabcs 

Plathe 

Waniferin 

Greifenberg  in  Pniiwia.. 
Treptlow  on  the  Hega  ... 

Cammin 

Swinemiinde 

Uspdom 

Wollln 

Ueokermfinde 

Paaewalk 

Neuwarp 

Anclam 

Demmin 

Jarmen 

Treptlow  on  the  ToUense 


Number 

of  inhab- 

itanU. 


Laborers  over  six-    Laborers  mder  six- 
teen years  of  a  jce.    I  teen  years  of  age. 


91,756 
4.087 
5.  18i 

13. 672 
2,060 
4,146 
6,906 
8,146 
2,931 
8.123 

21,  828 
2,384 
2,956 
1,945 
1,509 
4,949 
2.271 
2.815 
9,000 
5.442 
5.612 
2,225 
2,709 
5,860 
7,052 
5,856 
8.478 
1.810 
5,506 
5,516 
9,469 
2,280 

13.000 

10,507 
1,642 
4.165 


Males. 


CfitM. 

47.60 
41.65 
41.  G5 
47.60 
35.  70 
29.75 
28.56 
23.80 
23.80 
80.94 
35.70 
35.70 
23.80 
23.80 
85.70 
35.70 
23.80 
29.75 
35.70 
35.70 
23.80 
29.75 
82.13 
85.70 
29.75 
35.70 
29.75 
35. 70 
29.75 
85.70 
28.80 
85.70 
42.84 
85.70 
29.75 
85.70 


Femalea.*  Malea.      Femal* 


TE    i 


OtntM. 
23.80 
21.42 
20.75 
21.42 
23.80 
17.85 
19.04 
11  90 
14.28 
14.  28 
19.04 
23.80 
9.52 
14.28 
17.85 
23.80 
11.90 
17.85 
17.85 
23.80 
14. 28 
16.66 
21.42 
23.80 
14.28 
23.80 
19.04 
23.80 
17.85 
28.  KG 
23.80 
29.75 
23.80 
23.80 
17.85 
23.80 


OmJts. 

23.80 
23.80 
17.85 
23.80 
17.85 
17.85 
11.90 
lJ.90 

0.52 
11.90 
11.00 
11.90 

0.52 

0.52 

7.14 
11.00 

0.52 
11.00 
17.85 
11.90 
U.OO 

0L.52 
14.28 
17.85 

0.52 
14.28 
10.04 
17.85 

0.52 
21.42 
14.28 
20.75 
28.80 
28.80 
11.00 
17.85 


Oenia. 

14.28 

13  09 

14.  28 

21.42 

17.85 

11.90 

9.52 

9.53 

9.53 

11.90 

9.53 

&Q5 

4.76 

9.52 

5.95 

0.52 

7.14 

0.53 

11.90 

11.90 

11.90 

7.14 

14.28 

11.90 

9.52 

11.90 

0.52 

17.85 

0.52 

31.42 

0.53 

23.80 

14.28 

17.85 

11.  fO 

ILCO 


NOTK. — At  a  mcetlDff  of  the  anthorities  of  the  diatrirt.  held  Kay  5,  1884.  the  waf^es  have  been  fixed 
for  Stettin  (citv) :  Men.  47.6  centB;  women,  23.8ccntB;  boys,  23.8  cents;  girla,  14.28  cents.  For  all  other 
places  in  the  district  of  Stettin :  Hen,  23.8;  women,  16  66;  boys,  11.0;  girls,  0.52.  Tea  workisg-honis 
the  day,  from  7  to  12  a.  m.,  and  1  to  6  p.  m. 
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LIVING  EXPENSES  IN  STETTIN. 

SUUewieni  ofpaming*  and  living  cxpen$e8  of  fourteen  inditidual  employ  A  in  different  oeeu- 

patione. 


Oooapations. 


In  ceniAiit  faetorr 

In  macbine-ahop 

In  cbfinical  factory 

In  paper- mill    

In  nour-mill  (by  steam) 

In  oil  factory 

In  aoAp  factory 

Id  railroad  aerriee 

Cabinet-maker 

Locksmitb 

Shoemaker 

TmUor 

Navvy 

Field-laborer 


Number  of  tbe  roembera  of 
families. 


s 


s 

a 

o 


I 


o  Sfl  ;  o  M 

St 

•5  t 


[3 


S:5 


1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
I 


1 
1 


1 

1 

1 
1 


2 


3 

4 


1 
2 


2 


2 

4 


^a 
s  a    « 

H 


Income. 


9 
^ 


1 
1 


$128  52 
185  64 
190  40 
167  70 
220  16 
185  64 


1  I 
1 


5 
2 
6 
6 
6 
3 

5  I  173  74 


2 


5 
2 

4 
2 


6 
8 


157  08 
160  65 
142  80 
130  00 

136  85 

154  70 
78  54 


$17  85 


23  80 

21  42 
65  45 


28  56 

47  60 

17  85 
21  42 


$42  84 


71  40 
28  56 


35  70 

(28  56> 

>  21  425 

61  88 


(10  04 
{28 


04J 
56j 
9  52 
28  80 


o 
H 


$171  86 
185  64 
261  80 
214  20 

220  15 

221  84 

247  52 

184  68 
228  10 
142  80 
159  46 

282  05 

182  07 
123  76 


Occnpatiom. 


In  cement  fkotory 

In  machine-shop 

In  chemical  factory  ... 

In  paper-mill 

In  flour-mill  (by  steam) 

In  oil  factory 

In  soap  fai'tbry 

In  railroad  M^rVice 

Cabinet  maker 

Locksmith 

Shoemaker 

Tailor 

NavTy 

Field-laborer 


Expense  by  i»ercentagea. 


a 


a 


4 

2 

1 

8 

13 

11 

12 

0 

6 

3 

4 


d 

•d 

s 

a 

0 

*A 

n 

i 

obool 
oh  arc 

H 

CO 

8 
2 
3 

"1 

!* 

2i 

8 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 

8 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

11 

i 

« 
M 


i 


•d 


.! 

u 

1 

2 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 


1 

1 

H 

3 
1 
2 
3 
2 

I* 

1 


t 


P4 


1 


11 

4 
8 
3 
1 
3 
1 


FOOD  PRICES  IN  STETTIN. 


Articles. 


Wheat  flour per  pound. 

Rye  flour do... 

Beef: 

Fore  quarter do... 

Hind  quarter do... 

Teal: 

Forequarter do... 

Hind  quarter do... 


Price. 


$0.0S6 
a  024 

0.110 
0.143 

0.005 
0.110 


Articles. 


Mutton : 

Fore  quarter per  pound . . 

Hind  quarter do.... 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Salted do... 

Ham do... 

Sausage do... 


Price. 


$0,119 
0.148 

0.110toaiS6 

a  143  too.  190 

0.214 

6.238 
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Food  prices  in  Stettin — Cootioned. 


Articles. 


Baoon perponnd. 

Lard do... 

Batter do... 

Cheerne do... 

Codflab do. . . 

Rice do  .. 

Oatraeftl do... 

Pearl  barley do . . . 

Beann do  .. 

Lentils do... 

Peas do  .. 

Potatoes per  50  Icilogniins . 

Salt per  pound. 

Milk per  lit«*r . . 

Sauerltrant per  pound . . 

Poppy -oil do 

Sweet  oil do 

Petroleum do 

Vineffar per  liter. . 

Alcohol do 

Wbisky do 

Tobacco per  pound. . 

Coffee: 

Kio do 

Java do 

Chicory do 

Sugar : 

Befinod do 

Common do 

Simp do — 

Bgps per  egg.. 

Candles : 

Stearine per  pound . . 

Tallow do 

Soap,common do  ... 

Coals per  owt . . 


Price. 


$0,190 
0.190 
0. 285 
0.119 
0.  095 
0. 060 
0.024 
0.048 
0.048 
0  036 
0.036 
0.476 
0.024 
0.  036 
0.  024 
0. 100 
0.  285 
0.  033 
0.  (I4K 
0. 143 
0.  060 
0.238 

0.190 
0. 262 
0.043 

0.  095 
0.083 
0.060 
0.012 

0.167 
0.100 
0.060 
0.238 


Articles. 


Hard  wood per  4  test  meter. . 

Soft  wood do.... 

Bread,  rye  per  pound. . 

'Shirting: 

Nut  bleached per  meter.. 

Bleached do 

Sheeting: 

Not  bleached,   65  to  lb  centi* 

meters  wide pormet^'r.. 

Bleached,  75  to  82  centimeters 

wide per  meter.. 

Blenched,  160  centimeters  wide, 

per  meter 

Flannel,  about 70 centimeters  wide, 

pt-r  meter 

Calico per  meter. . 

Ticking,  67  to  75  centimeters  wide, 

Wjer  meter 
ooleu   cloth  for  mechanics,  120 

centimeters  wide per  meter. . 

Boots  for  moehanios 

Boots,  for  mechanics,  horse  leather. 

Shoes.  foT  mechanicH 

Kent  for  2  rooms  and  kitchen,  per 

mouth 

Rent  for  3  rooms  and  kitchen,  i>er 

month 

Rent  for  4  rooms  and  kitchen,  per 

mouth 

Board  nnd  lodging  for  single  men, 

per  week 

Bourd  and  lodging  for  single  women, 

per  week 

Soup    kitchen   for  the  poor,    per 

meal 


Price. 


$8.00« 
4.00« 
a024 

0. 084  to  a  144 
0. 096  to  0. 144 


0.096  to  0.144 

0.108  to  0.144 

0.264  to  0.31S 

0. 108  to  0. 144 
0. 084  to  0. 144 

0.120  to  0.18t 

0.950  to  1.190 
1.600to1.900 
2. 020  to  2. 380 
0.890  to  1.190 

1.900to2.85« 

a570to4.76« 

4.  760  to  5. 950 

L900to2.380 

1.430 

0.08t 


INDUSTRIES  AND  EMPLOYES  OF   POMERANIA. 
Table  Bhowing  industries  and  number  of  persons  occupied  within  the  province  of  Pomerania, 


Occupations. 


Mining,  smelting  and  salt. 

Stones  and  earth 

Metals 

Machines,    tools,    instru- 
ments, ike 

Chemicals 

Heating  nnd  lighting 

Textile  fabrics 

Paper  and  lenther 

"Wood  and  carving 

Food  and  provisions 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

Poly  graphical 

Other  branches 

Totals 


Establishments. 


6 

OD 


^       ^ 


3 

87 
59 

84 
14 
32 
28 
11 
185 
5(9 


12 
5 


C 

5 

o 

s 

u 
o 

o 


s 

o 

6 

§ 

0 

O 


7     2 
602  203 
8 

5  18 
...I  4 
12  55 
16!  29 


10 
130 
610 


S 

o 

H 


17 
12 

266  1, 

..I    4 
62     9' 

H13| 


12 
952 

74 

107; 

18, 

99; 

73I 

38 

327 1 

454 

4' 

83 

22 


Laborers. 


Over  16 

years  of 

age. 


127; 

6,  953 
1,061' 

I 
6,  825 
1,254 
1,165 
457| 
674 1 
2,288 
7. 173; 

688 
128, 


eB 

B 


14  to  ,  12  to 


16 


14 


years   years 
ofage.  of  age. 


-S    5 


^ 


1^  a 


771317   49    16 
40   56.. 


229 


28   31 
110    23 
322'  28'  38 
301!  42   48 

21;  64, 


2 

29   22 
12... 


328   49 
20     9 


172 
45 


42 

28 


1,  089,1, 474,700  3, 263  28, 810  2, 162,918 


30    15 
2... 
21  .. 

18, 


247   57 


16 


25 
3 


9 


Grsnd  totaL 


131!  131 
8,109  7,724 
1,157   1,101 


7,056, 
1,380, 
1,310' 
870, 
1.068 
2,373 
7,595 

923' 
230| 


6,825 

1, 282 

1,2'0 

779 

975 

2,309 

7,501 

37 

860 

173 


127    4 
385  7.286)  82S 
56  1,117   40 


231  7.056 
98  1,307 
35  1,188 
91   485 

93  716 
64  2,352 

94  7,237 
26 

730 
158 


11 
63 
57 


56,32,  250  30, 972  1, 278,29, 785 


78 
121 
38S 

35S 
21 

358 
23 

193 
72 


2,46S 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

[Tranalated  from  the  Oenn«n.J 

TiTLB  Vn. — Workingmen  (J<mrn€ymen,  KelperBy  appreniiceSf  workmen  in  faotoriea), 

I.  General  relations. 

Src.  105.  The  regulation  of  the  relations  between  masters  and  their  employ^  i« 
left  to  themselves,  within  the  restrictions  of  the  law  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  masters  cannot  compel  their  workmen  to  work  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  Such 
vrork  which  cannot  be  postponed,  or  does  not  allow  an  intermission  withoat  loss,  is 
not  comprised  in  the  foregoing  regulation. 

The  holidays  are  designated  by  the  Government. 

Sec.  106.  Masters  who  have  lost  their  civil  rights  are  not  allowed,  as  long  as  thes« 
rights  are  withheld  from  them,  to  instruct  persons  under  eighteen  years. 

The  police  authorities  can  enforce  the  dismission  of  such  persons,  if  employed  con- 
trary to  the  above  regulation. 

Sec.  107.  Persons  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  can  only  be  employed  as  working- 
men,  if  they  have  a  book  of  employment  (Arbeitsbuch),  unless  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law.  When  such  workiugmcn  are  engaged,  the  master  has  to  ask  for  the  book, 
Iceep  the  same  in  security  and  show  it,  if  asked  for  by  legal  authorities,  and  return 
it  to  the  employ^  at  his  dismissal.  These  regulations  do  not  apply  to  children,  who 
■are  bound  to  visit  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  110.  The  book  of  employment  must  contain  the  name  of  the  workingman,  the 
town  or  village  where  and  the  year  and  day  when  he  was  born,  as  also  his  signature. 
These  books  have  to  show  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  authorities.  The  latter  shall 
keep  a  register  of  the  books  of  employment  issued  by  them.  The  arrangement  of 
«aia  books  will  be  ordered  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

Sec.  111.  When  the  workingman  enters  the  master's  service,  the  latter  shall  record 
in  the  book  the  date  of  beginning,  as  also  the  kind  of  work  given  him,  also  at  the  dis- 
missal the  date  of  leaving ;  and  if  the  work  was  changed  during  the  time,  the  kind  of 
vfork  last  employed  at  is  to  be  recorded. 

Sec.  112.  If  the  master  should  not  return  the  book  as  prescribed  by  law,  or  should 
neglect  to  enter  the  items  above  mentioned,  or  should  have  inscribed  improper  re- 
marks, the  workman  can  sue  him  for  damages  within  four  weeks. 

Sec.  113.  The  workman  can  at  his  dismissal  demand  a  certificate  stating  the  length 
of  time  he  worked,  and  what  kind  of  work  he  was  employed  at. 

Sec.  115.  The  masters  are  obliged  to  pay  the  wages  in  cash  money.  They  cannot 
pay  the  wages  in  goods. 

exceptions  to  this  regulation  are,  provisions,  fnel,  4^c.,  provided  they  are  not 
charged  higher  than  the  marked  price;  also,  the  laborers  can  be  charged  with  rent, 
food,  medicine,  medical  advice,  as  also  with  tools  and  materials  used  by  them,  and 
the  same  deducted  from  their  wages. 

II.  Relation  of  journbtmkn  and  helpers. 

Sec.  120.  Masters  employing  laborers  under  eighteen  years  are  obliged  to  take  par- 
ticular care  of  their  health  and  morality. 

They  have  to  grant  said  laborers  upon  their  demand  the  time  to  visit  a  public 
school  for  further  education ;  if  necessary,  the  authorities  shall  fix  the  time  to  be  speni 
in  it. 

The  masters  are  finally  obliged  to  make  all  arrangements  needed  for  the  safety  of 
life  and  preserving  of  health  which  their  respective  trades  may  require. 

Sec.  121.  Journeymen  and  helpers  are  obliged  to  comply  with  the  order  of  their 
masters  regarding  the  work  they  are  employed  at  and  the  rules  of  the  house ;  they 
Are  not  obliged  to  do  household  work. 

Sec.  122.  A  journeyman  or  helper  can  be  dismissed  from  work,  or  quit  the  same,  if 
notice  is  given  by  either  side  Jonrteen  days  before. 

Sec.  123.  In  particular  cases  stipulated  by  law,  Journeymen  and  helpers  can  ba 
^dismissed  without  foregoing  notice,  and  at  once. 

Src.  124.  In  particular  cases  stipulated  by  law.  Journeymen  and  helpers  can  leava 
work  without  notif>'ing  the  masters  before. 

6bc.  125.  A  master  who  persuailes  a  Journeyman  or  helper  to  leave  his  work  before 
properly  finishing  it,  can  be  held  responsible  by  the  former  master  for  damages. 

In  the  same  way  a  master  may  be  held  rfsponsible  if  he  engages  or  holils  a  Jour- 
neyman or  helper  whom  he  knows  to  be  obliged  to  work  for  another  master. 
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III.  Relations  of  apprentices. 

8kc.  12(i.  The  master  is  obliged  to  show  and  toach  the  apprentice  the  diffemit 
'braiichcH  of  his  trade  in  such  rotation  as  in  roost  practical  for  learning  it.  He  himseir 
must  teach  and  show  the  apprentice  or  appoint  a  fit  person  particularly  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

He  shall  not  use  the  apprentice  for  other  services  not  pertaining  to  the  trade,  or  set 
him  at  work  during  church  hours  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

It  is  his  duty  to  teach  the  apprentice  diligence  and  good  morals,  and  to  gnard  him 
agninst  exccMses. 

Skc.  1*27.  The  apprentice  is  nnder  the  discipline  of  the  master,  and  has  also  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  Hubstitute. 

Skc.  128.  The  apyirenticcHhipcan,  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  four  weeks,  be 
dissolvetl  on  request  of  either  party.  An  agreement  taking  the  apprentice  on  trial 
for  more  than  three  months  is  null  and  void.  After  expiration  of  probation  time  he 
may  be  discharged  before  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  in  particular  cases,  such  as^ 
for  instance,  dishonesty,  disobedience,  &c.  The  apprentice  himself  can  dissolve  the 
apprcnticeHhip  after  the  expiration  of  the  probation  time  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  In  case  of  sickues.%  inability  to  work,  or  if  the  master  commits  an  act  of  violence 
against  him,  or  insults  him  in  a  brutal  manner,  or  in  case  the  master  does  not  pay  him 
his  wages,  or  encourages  him  to  dishonest  or  immoral  acts. 

2.  If  the  master  neglects  his  duties  in  regard  to  the  health  and  moral  education  of 
the  apprentice,  or  neglects  to  fulfill  the  duties  mentioned  in  the  contract  of  the  appren- 
ticeship, or  mistiscM  the  rights  of  discipline  intrusted  to  him.    The  death  of  the  ap- 
prentice dissolves  the  contract  of  apprenticeship;  the  death  of  the  master  dissolves 
the  c^'Utract  if  notice  is  given  of  the  dissolution  within  four  weeks. 

Sec  129.  At  ex])iration  of  the  apprenticeship  the  master  is  bound  to  give  the  ap- 
pren  ice  a  certificate,  mentioning  the  trade  learned,  the  duration  of  apprenticeship^ 
and  the  knowledge  and  skill  obtained,  as  also  the  behavior  of  the  apprentice  dnring 
this  time;  this  certificate  has  to  be  certified  by  the  local  authorities  free  of  cost. 
Where  guilds  or  other  societies  of  the  trade  exist,  they  can  issue  certificates. 

Skc.  130.  If  the  apprentice  leaves  his  place  unlawfully  without  the  consent  of  the 
master,  the  master  cannot  claim  hiui  again  unless  he  has  a  written  contract.  In  the 
latter  case  the  police  authorities  may  compel  the  apprentice,  if  desired  so  by  the  mas- 
ter, to  stay  BO  long,  until  the  apprenticeship  has  been  dissolved  by  lawful  decision. 

Sec.  131.  If  the  master  is  informed  by  a  written  declaration  from  the  father  or 
guardian,  or  if  the  apprentice  is  of  ago  by  the  latter  himself,  that  the  apprentice  in* 
tends  to  learn  a  different  trade,  then  the  apprenticeship  is  dissolved  after  expiration 
of  four  weeks,  if  the  apprentice  is  not  discharged  before.  The  reason  of  dissolntioa 
must  be  mentioned  by  the  master  in  the  book  of  employment.  Within  nine  months 
after  the  dissolution,  the  apprentice  cannot  be  employed  in  the  same  trade  by  another 
master  without  the  consent  of  the  former. 

Sec.  132.  If  the  apprenticeship  comes  to  an  end  before  the  time  fixed  in  the  con- 
tract, damages  can  only  be  claimed  by  the  master  or  apprentice  if  a  written  contract 
exists. 

lY.  Relations  of  laborers  in  factories. 

Sec.  134.  Paragraphs  121  to  125  may  be  referred  to,  regarding  factory  laborers;  if 
the  laborers  are  regarded  as  apprentices,  paragraphs  126  to  133  are  to  be  referred  to. 

Skc.  135.  Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in  factories. 
Children  nnder  14  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  to  work  more  than  fi  hours  per  day. 
Children  that  are  obliged  to  visit  public  schools  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  factories, 
unless  they  attend  a  regular  course  of  study  of  at  least  3  hours  per  day. 

Persons  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  work  more  than  10  hours 
per  day.    The  engagement  of  women,  after  having  given  birth  to  a  child,  is  not  al- 
lowed before  three  weeks  have  elapsed. 

Si'C.  136.  The  working  hours  of  juvenile  laborers  shall  not  begin  before  5.30  o'clock 
In  the  morning,  nor  last  longer  than  8  30  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Between  the  work- 
ing honrs  of  every  working  day  regular  intermissions  must  be  allowed.  The  time  of 
rest  must  be  of  half  an  hour's  length  for  children  ;  for  young  people  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  an  hour  for  dinner,  as  also  half  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  and 
half  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  paust^s  the  young  laborers  bhall  not  be 
employed  at  any  work,  nor  their  presence  allowed  in  the  rooms  where  they  are  em- 
ployed, unless  all  work  is  stopped  therein  dnring  this  time.  Juvenile  laborers  shall 
not  be  employed  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  nor  during  the  hours  designated  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  for  the  instruction  in  catechism,  for  confirmation,  confession  and 
communion. 

Sec.  137.  The  employment  of  children  in  a  factory  is  not  allowed  if  a  card  for  employ- 
ment has  not  been  tendered  before  to  the  employer.     This  also  applies  to  young  peo- 
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pie  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  who  are  yet  obliged  to  visit  the  pablio  schools. 
A  book  of  employment  is  not  necessary  in  this  case. 

Sec,  138.  If  juvenile  laborers  are  to  be  employed  in  factories,  the  employer  shall 
iuforui  by  leiter  the  police  department  before  the  beginning  of  employment.  In  this 
notice  the  following  is  to  bo  stated  :  The  factory  w  here  employed,  on  what  days  of 
the  week  employment  it»  to  taku  place,  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  working 
honrs  and  pauKen,  as  also  the  kind  of  work  employed  at.  A  change  herein  is  not 
allowed  before  being  reporteil  to  the  authorities,  ft  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to 
exhibit  a  lint  of  the  juvenile  laborers  in  the  rooms  of  each  factory  on  a  place  easily 
visible,  stating  the  working  days,  as  also  tho  commencement  and  ending  of  the  work- 
ing hours  and  timeof  rest ;  also  shall  be  exhibited,  in  the  premises  mentioned  above, 
a  card  containing  the  regulations  for  employment  of  juvenile  laborers. 

Sec.  139  a.  By  resolutions  of  the  federal  council  it  can  be  forbidden  or  only  condi- 
tionally allowed  to  employ  juvenile  and  female  laborers  in  branches  of  industry  bv 
which  their  health  or  morals  are  getting  endangered.  Particularly  can  it  bo  forbid- 
den that  women  be  employed  at  certain  branches  of  industry  during  night  time.  The 
resolutions  of  the  federal  council  have  to  be  laid  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag.    They  are  null  and  void  if  declared  so  by  this  body. 

Sec.  139  b.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  authorities,  or  of  officers  appointed  ex- 
pressly by  the  Government,  to  control  the  execution  of  the  regulations  mentioned  io 
paragraphs  135  to  1139  a,  as  also  in  120,  sectiou  3. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  above  mentioned  officers  to  make  yearly  reports  of  their  official 
doingSi  These  reports,  or  abstracts  of  the  same,  are  placed  before  the  federal  council 
and  German  Reichstag.  The  inspection  of  the  factories,  if  in  operation,  by  the  above- 
named  officers  must  be  allowed  by  the  proprietors  at  any  time,  especially  at  night. 


|lDolo«vre  No.  7.] 
BesulU  of  the  han  and  ertdii  ahoperaiive  $ocieiiea  from  1876  to  1882,  inclutive. 
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Marki. 

431,216 
468, 652 
480.507 
450. 033 
460.656 
462.212 
461, 153 


Soma    adTanced  and 
newala  granted. 


r« 


Total  amoQiit. 


Martt. 
1.525.380.210 
1,  550, 402, 483 
1, 4M.  0(»3. 733 
1,308, 1 1*0.830 
1,  447,  .'i26. 317 
1.472.004,074 
1,502,367,435 
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Markt. 
1, 892,  542 
1.66)'.  894 
1, 535, 860 
1. 555. 195  i 
1.507.712  i 
1.631,034 
1,660,074 


Own  oapitaL 


Shareaofthe 
membera. 


Marki. 

88.876,139 
98, 6&5. 583 
102. 882. 342 
100.006.248 
102.  029. 366 
102, 374, 010 
103,286,404 


Koaerre. 


Markt, 
10.015.027 
12,065,410 
13.  Ka.  027 
15.  1 17, 803 
16, 398, 062 
17, 396, 157 
18. 182, 515 


Total 

amoQDt  of 
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Mark$. 

98,(«9I,166 
110. 700. 993 
116,735,369 
116,114,050 
Ua  427,  428 
119,770.167 
121, 468, 019 
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123. 138 
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Jfartt. 
198, 849. 234 
200. 28.S  582 
208,041.742 
207,016,001 
231,  (0.5,  835 
240,313.051 
240,112,136 


Markt. 
14. 160.  425 
17.  ]41,6.'ie 
17,  .548,  473 
13.  621.  864 
11.371,333 
10. 838, 145 
10, 663, 766 


Markt. 
12l.P6J.822 
124,591,862 
121.00.').  J  08 
126, 527,  520 
122.072.777 
123.146,318 
128,603,891 
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Martt. 

334.  472. 581 
8.M,  01 0,103 
346,  .^05. 41 3 
347,165.475 
364. 440. 045 
374.298,414 
879.379,292 


Markt. 
414.978 
877.846 
865.607 
386.168 
40?,  262 
414. 064 
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Per  cent,  of 

own  capital 

aealntt  tho 

boTTuwed 

funda. 


29.57 
81.54 
33.68 
8:1.44 
82. 4» 
81. 9» 
82.01 
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rinoloftore  No.  8.] 
Be9ulU  of  the  co-operative  coneume  eoeietiee  from  1876  to  1882,  inclusive. 


•g^ 

m 

1 

Amoanta  dna 

-^ 

by  memben 

^"i 

Sij 

for  |[ooda 

2  S 

§1 

boaeht  om. 

2  o 

credit. 

-II 

9  «• 

Number 
of 

Reoeipta  from 
sales  during 

AmoQiits 
due  to  mem- 

Debts  con- 
tracted on 

S    ** 

Tear. 

•5*3 

Beeerre. 

^  o 

•  .© 

mem  bers. 

the  year. 

iMIB. 

loana. 

Amount,  i  s  • 

li 

Markt. 

1 

25 

Markt. 

Markt. 

Markt. 

Markt. 

Markt. 

1876.. 

180 

101.727 

24,  378,  410 

3,  U46,  093 

556,398 

2,672,415 

1,004.186 

142,722 

49 

1877.. 

202 

09,862 

26,  503.  379 

3, 199.  532 

671, 519 

2,  564, 148 

899,163 

158. 113 

54 

1878  . . 

202 

109.515 

28,601.734 

2,927,619 

852. 695 

2,  810.  083 

785, 394 

164. 703 

51 

1879  . . 

191 

130,  777 

28.  772,  988 

8,  204. 677 

954. 7*23 

2.476.502 

722.390 

99.920 

46 

1880.. 

195 

94.360 

30,  359,  000 

3. 177,  329 

1. 036. 153 

2. 884.  5K) 

668,  590 

141.639 

49 

1881  .. 

185 

116,510 

32,761,636 

3,  088.  788 

1. 206.  289 

2,  926. 506 

637,672 

122,759 

48 

1882.. 

182 

130,  089 

33,  603,  799 

8. 352,  568 

1, 323. 434 

2. 849, 796 

449,493 

106.719 

47 

PROGRESS  BET\rEEN  1876  AND  1882  (UNITED  STATES  CURRENCY). 


1876. 
1882.. 


180 
182 


101, 727  $5.  802, 061  58  '$724,  970  13  '$132.  422  72 
135, 089  7.  997,  704  16  .  797. 911  18  314,  977  29 


$636,034  77 
678,  251  45 


$238,996  27 
106, 979  33 


$33,967  84 
25,399  13 


a 
4r 


rinclosore  No.  10.] 

Balance  eheet  of  the  co-operative  loan  and  credit  tueodatione  in  the  consular  diatriot  of 

Stettin  for  18S4.* 


Items. 


Namber  of  memben. 


Monty  advaTietd,  eurrtnt  account  hutintttandtaiet. 

Money  loaned  on  certain  time  daring  year : 

On  advanced  drafta 

On  discounts,  bosineas  drafts 

On  notes 

On  mortfcages 


Total 


Number  of  credits  given 
Current  account  business : 

Honeys  paid  oat 

Honeys  received 

Number  of  accounts 


Total  of  all  expenses  during  tbe  year 

Computation  and  dittribution  qf  n^  profits. 

Business  income: 

Interests,  &c.,  of  indebted  members  still  due  (unpaid) 

Paid   

Income  for  sales,  &c.,  still  due  (unpaid) 

Paid   

Business  expenses : 

Interest  to  creditors- 
Unpaid  

Paid 


*  The  figures  in  this  table  are  Just  aa  the  consul  gave  them. 


Provinoea. 

East  and  West 
Prussia. 

83,776 

14.461 

Marks. 

64. 933, 817 

11, 280. 620 

48.220 

14,682 

Markt. 

86.637,708 

5,785,886 

2.606 

15^906 

76, 277, 339 

1 

42,442,051 

133,567 

7, 734, 219 

6,906.021 

788 

62,473 

7,100.841 

7. 246, 341 

528 

111,  983, 706 

77.344,081 

26,111 

1,560,468 

1,430 

35,406 

182,280 
627,867 

20.802 

803.481 

1,578 

35^275 

181,088 
249,668 
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BiUance  theet  of  the  co-operative  loan  and  credit  aeeooiationy  ^o. — Continaed. 


Items. 


Oompuiation  and  dittributUn  V»«<pro/U»— Cootinned. 

Biuinen  income— GoDtinned. 

Salaries  and  adminietralion  expense! — 

Unpaid 

Paid 


Ket  proflU. 


Grand  total 


These  profits  are  tamed  over  to— 

Be*enrefhnd  

Diridends  to  members 

For  edacatlon  and  other  benevolent  purposes. 
Balance  at  end  of  veer: 
Assets  of  the  busim 

On  hand 

Cash 

Notes,  drafts,  Ao 
Ontstandings  of  the  bnsini 

Drafts,  notes,  fto 

Mt>rtiCHfce8 

Current  aeoonnts 

At  banks  and  sooieties. 
Balance  of  income  of  last  yesr . 
Valae  of  inrentory  of  business. 
Valae  of  property 


Total  of  assets. 


Debts  of  the  business : 

Business  shares  of  members 

Beserre  f^nd 

Moneys  borrowed  by  society: 
From  privates— 

For  three  months  and  longer. 
For  less  than  three  months  . . 

From  bsnks  and  societies 

Balance  due  of  last  year 

Intorsst  in  adTaoee 

Ket  profits  not  diyided 


Total  of  debto 

Obligations  by  transfers  (giro)  of  the  sooie^  at  end  of  year. 


Provinoes. 


Bast  and  West 
Prussia. 


Marti. 
80,528 
228,227 
44,436 


478, 534 


74,502 

880,587 

7,724 


787,688 
028,701 

20,307,874 

144,035 

2,076,100 

277.460 

87,270 

28,831 

140,043 


Pomerania. 


24,735,020 


0,208.221 
800,022 


12,659^251 

4,220,640 

122,228 

805.530 

05.540 

107,270 


24.735.020 
151,840 


JUarki. 

43.758 

184, 187 

13,024 


201,001 


40.030 

174.800 

1. 


485,808 
1,501.1 


11,024,808 
75.850 
1,400.070 
232,400 
24,]0i 
17. 312 
84,150 


15.473.210 


2,300,286 
475,701 


7.885, 

4.253,370 

06.870 

282,578 

05,215 

104,547 


15,478,310 
211,478 


(Inclosuro  Ko.  11.] 

JAet  ikowing  memhere  of  oo-operaHve  credit  and  loan  soeieiiee  within  the  oonanlar  district  of 

Stettin  for  1882. 


Items. 


Provinces. 


Bast  and 

West 

Prussia. 


Pome* 


MBMBBUHIP 

Number  of  members  at  opening  of  year  1882. . . 
Entered  during  the  year 

Withdrawn  during  the  year : 

By  free  will 

By  death 

By  dismission 

Total 


20,080 
8.220 

12,537 
847 

1,404 
450 
454 

502 
502 

228 

2.368 

1.021 
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Li$t  BhotQing  members  of  wheperaiiw  credit  and  loan  BoeUiiee,  fo, — Continued. 


Items. 


IfKiCBKKBHiF^Continaed. 


Increftse  of  members  darlDg  year  1882  — 
N amb«*r  of  raembtrs  at  cloae  of  year  1882  . 
Deci-ense  of  members  during  year  1882  — 
If  umber  of  members  At  close  of  year  1882. 


BTAKDIKO  IH  UFB  OV  lOllBUIS. 

Independent  farmers,  ffardeners,  fishers,  and  foresters : 

Male 

Female 

Helnera  and  laborers  with  farmers,  gardeners,  fishers,  and  foresters : 


iper 


le. 


Female 

ICannfacturers,  proprietors  of  mines,  and  contractors : 
Male 


ProTlnoea. 


East  and 

West 
Prussia. 


Female 

Independent  mechanics : 

Male  

Female 

Trade  joumevmen  and  laborers  in  factories  and  mines : 

Malt^  ...: 

Ft^male 

Independent  merchants  and  dealers : 

Male  

Female ■ 

Clerks  and  others  employed  by  merchants : 

Male 

Female 

Cartern,  ship-owners,  hotel  and  saloon  keepers : 

Male  

Female 

Letter-caiTiers,  subaltern  railroad,  telefijaph  and  post-office  employte,  railroad 
laborers  not  independent,  waiters,  and  mariners: 

Mule 


Female 

Serrants  and  expressmen  (porters,  ttc.) : 
Male 


Female 

Pbyaicians,  druggists,  teachers,  artists,  Joomalists,  church,  state,  and  city  oA- 
ceia : 
Male 


Female 

CapitaliBts,  pensioners,  and  other  persons  without  occupation : 

Male. 

Female 


Total  of  all  members : 

Male 

Female 


Ml 
80,550 


88 


8,882 
188 

818 
1,268 


27.902 
2,648 


174 
12.3^3 


11,886 

1,717 

490 

101 

407 

285 

60 

•   T 

488 

814 

12 

7 

6,665 

4,080 

327 

103 

851 

873 

12 

2.610 

1,400 

188 

68 

108 

S3 

5 

1 

1,156 

769 

106 

24 

499 

146 

8 

1 

780 
30 


418 


11,007 
756 


flndosure  No.  12.] 
Balance  iheeU  of  182  oo-^eraHve  coneume  oaaociationB  in  the  German  Empire  for  1882. 

Number. 

Societies - 182 

Merabera  at  close  of  year 130,089 

Stores  of  the  society 435 

Harks. 

Total  amonnt  of  Rales  during  the  year 33,603,799 

Computation  of  the  net  profits: 

BuMiDess  income  of  the  stores 4,161,294 

Othersales,  Ac    146,3d3 

Business  expenses: 

Interest  to  creditors. 86,872 

Salaries  and  costs  of  administration 1,773,735 


• 
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Ctempatation  of  net  profits — Con  tinned.  Nomber. 

Extraordinary  losses 7,104 

Net  profits : 

Grand  total 2,514.017 

Torned  over  to  members : 

Interests 132,453 

Dividends 2,050,881 

Beserve  fund 134,672 

Fund  at  disposition , 28,422 

Balance  at  end  of  year, 

Harka. 

Cashon  hand 692,103 

Inventory  of  goods  on  hand 3,974,136 

Dne  for  fi^oods  sold  to  members  on  credit 106,719 

Other  claims  of  the  society 1,922,263 

Inventory  of  business  and  fixtures 414,714 

Value  of  property 3,110,138 

Total  amount  of  assets 10,220,073 

DKBT8. 

Marks. 

Business  share  of  members 3,352,568 

Beserve  fund 1,323,434 

Fund  at  disposal  for  educational  matters 40,754 

Moneys  borrowed 1,585,156 

Debtii  or  mortgagCHi 1,264,640 

Checks  in  circulation 195,236 

Debts  of  the  society  for  goods  bought  on  credit 449,493 

Unpaid  business  expenses  and  undistributed  profits 1, 994, 708 

Total  amount  of  debts 10  205,9^9 


[Xnolosnre  No.  IS.] 

Liei  ehowing  memhere  of  166  co-operative  eoneume,  13  oo-operafirs  produeHve,  and  1  oo-opera- 

five  building  eocietg  in  the  German  Empire  for  1882. 

HSIIBBBSHIP. 

Number  of  members  opening  of  year  1882 99,655 

Number  of  members  enteredduring  the  year 18, 8C0 

Withdrawn  during  the  year : 

Byfteewill 14,154 

By  death 836 

By  dismission 1,647 

Total 16,637 

Increase  of  members  during  year  1882 2,253 

Number  of  members  at  close  of  year  1862 101,906 

8TANDDIO  IN  XJFK  OF  IfSMBKBfl. 

Independent  farmers,  gardeners,  fishers,  and  foresters : 

Male 3,513 

Female 269 

Helpers  and  laborers  with  farmers,  gardeners,  fishery,  and  foresters : 

Male 3,617 

Female 441 

Manufacturers,  proprietors  of  mines,  and  contractors: 

Male  1,48P 

Female •••• f 
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Independent  roechanica: 

Male U,67S 

Female 86& 

Tradi*  Journeymen  and  laboiera  in  factories  and  mines : 

Male 39,34a 

Female 1,806 

Indefieodent  merchants  and  dealers: 

Male 3,531 

Female T 554 

Clerks  and  others  employed  by  merchants : 

Male 1,5(» 

Female 102 

Carters,  ship  proprietors,  hotel  and  saloon  keepers : 

Male 2,371 

Female 18S 

Letter-carriers,   subaltern  railroad,   telegraph,  and  poet-office  employ^ 
railroad  laborers,  and  not  independent  waiters  and  mariners: 

Male 7,70& 

Female 118 

Servants  and  expressmen : 

Male 1,41^ 

Female 356 

Physicians,  druggists,  teachers,  artists,  Journalists,  church,  state,  and  city 
officers: 

Male 9,853 

Female 92& 

Capitalists,  pensioners,  and  other  persons  without  occupation: 

Male 3,11& 

Female / 4,134 

Total  of  all  members  : 

Male 92,040 

Female 9,86d 


[iDolosare  No.  14.1 

Salaries  and  co8t$  of  administrative  of  126  co-operative  consume  societies  in  the  German 

Empire  for  18«2. 

SALARIES,  REMUNERATIONS,  AND  SHARES  OF  PROFITS  (TANTI^MXN). 

Salaried  directors  of  the  society : 

Number 326 

Fixed  salary marks..  77,48:i 

Share  of  profits do....  116,161 

Storekef  pers : 

Number do....  313 

Fixed  salary do 152,597 

Share  of  profits do 309,  b89 

Other  payments  made do....  16, 136 

Salaries  of  other  society  officers,  clerks,  hired  men,  &,c do 202,597 

Salary  of  the  Huperintendent do....  31,9d2 

Expenses  for  a  foreign  reviser do....  1,001 

Other  personal  expenses • • .....do 8,692 

Total  amount do 894,551 

Costs  of  administration  and  other  expenses: 

Kent  for  own  stores do 62,434 

Rent  for  other  stores do 127,:^%7 

Costs  of  inventory...... do....  51,605 

Costs  for  repairs  and  real  estate.... do 82,888 

Books,  printing,  insurance,  and  other  administrative  costs do....  190,869 

Total do 501.337 
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(Inoloaar*  Ve.  16.] 
Table  9h&wing  the  kind  of  homee  of  workingmen  and  rente  paid. 


1  rooms  and  1  hall  In  eommon  with 
flre-placo.* 


room  Qsdor  the  roof  with  open  fire* 

place  in  ball.* 
3  rooms  and  1  flre>plaoe  in  oommon  in 

tbe  hall.* 
1  rooms  and  a  amall  kitchen* 


1  room  in  cellar  with  a  dark  hall  with 
open  flre>place.* 

1  room.  1  very  small  room  and  open 
lire-place.* 

2  rooma,  one  of  which  has  a  fire- 
place.* 

1  rooms  and  hall  in  commcm  with 

others  and  fire-place,  t 
9  rooms  (1  rery  small)  and  open  fire* 

place  in  common  ball.t 
1  room  and  1  fire>place  in  hall  in  oom> 

mon.t 

Dot 

1  room  in  yard  (very  bad  air)t 

1  room.  1  fire-place ;  4  fire-plaoeaon 

•ne  floor,  to  each  one  room.t 

Dot 

1  room  and  1  open  fire-place  in  hall 

in  common.t 


Situation  and  con- 
dition of  the  rooms. 


I 

I 


First  story. 

...do 

Third  story 
Parterre . . . 


$53  S5 

58  55 
82  18 
57  12 


Firststory ;    84  26 


I 


Cellar     perfectly  !    27  18 

dark    and    nn-  ; 

healthy.  > 

Parterre 


Parterre  perfectly 
damp  and  very 
unhealthy. 

Second  story 


Parertrs 


..do >    28  56 


82  18 
84  27 

45  70 
27  18 


.do 
.do 


22  85 
25  70 
Firststory 22  86 


Second  story. 
Parterre 


22  85 
82  13 


Let  to  others. 


1  room  to  a  family 

for  $22.85. 
1    room    to   two 
widows  for  927.85. 


Iroom  for $17.14.. 

2   beds    to    lock- 
smiths for  $22.85. 


1  bed  to  a  girl  for 
$8.57. 

i  bed  for  $11.42... 


H 

pa 

11 


7 
6 
8 
9 

6 
7 

2 

5 

7 
8 

8 

3 
5 
8 

3 
8 


s 

a 


11 


$30  70 

26  70' 
82  1S> 

89  oa 

41  41 

27  1» 

82  1» 
25  7» 

84  27 
27  18 
U» 

22  86- 

25  70> 
22  85 

22  8» 

82  la 


*  Inhabitants  of  these  rooms  are  mechanics,  locksmiths,  carpenters,  Ac,  employed  in  factories, 
t  Inhabitants  of  these  rooms  are  helpers  and  laborers  employed  in  factories. 

Number  offemalee  engaged  in  indMstry  in  the  province  of  Pomerania  in  1882. 


Occnpatlona. 


Stone  and  earth 

HeUl 

Hacbines  and  instmments. 

Chemical 

Heatinft  and  lighting 

Textile 

Piaper  aod  leather 

Wood  and  carving 

Groceries  and  provisions . . 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

Polygrapfaloal 

Other  branches 


Grand  totals 


12  to  14 
years. 


8 


14  to  16 
years. 


16 


25 
8 


56 


49 


Over  16 
years. 


771 
40 


29 

28 

12 

110 

88 

322 

48 

801 

21 

80 

828 

2 

20 

21 

172 

18 

45 

247 


Total. 


40 


78 
122^ 
885^ 
352 

21 
35» 

22 
19S 

72 


2,158  1      2,461 
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Xumher  ofjuveniUi  engaged  in  industry  in  the  province  ofPomerania  in  189SL 


OooQpationa. 

Twelve  to  foorteen 
years. 

Foorteen  to  sixteen 
years. 

Totals. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

366 
66 

229 
60 
36 
66 
90 
64 
79 
11 
63 
46 

Male. 

833 
66 

221 
63 
23 
28 
42 
64 
64 
9 
42 
80 

Finale. 

TotaL 

Stone  and  earth  indontrr 

Metal 

16 

8 

19 

817 
.     66 

229 
Si 
23 
28 
42 
64 
49 
9 
42 
28 

49 

52 

45 

12 
63 
51 

385 

56 

Machines  and  instrameiita... 

2 
22 

2 
88 

"'*25 
8 

381 

Chemical 

Heatiniiand  lisrhiinri 

16 

29 
12 
88 

48 

M 
85 

Textile 

25 
8 

91 

Paier  and  leather...... 

SB 

Wood  aud  carvioff 

64 

Groceries  and  provisiona 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

16 

If 

30 

2 

21 

18 

80 

2 

21 

27 

M 

11 

Polygraph  ical .T 

68 

Other  branches - 

2 

9 
66 

11 

83 

67 

118 

918 

247 

1,165 

975 

803 

1,273 

List  of  juvenile  Idborere  in  the  province  of  Pomeraniafrom  1879  to  1882,  inelueive. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


Si 

"Sf 

Foorteen  to  six- 
teen years. 

Twelve  to  foor- 
teen years. 

ToUL 

^1 

Male. 

Female. 

Mal«. 

Femal«. 

Male. 

FemaleL 

&^ 

87 

153 

789 

309 

70 

809 

846 

ino 

713 

273 

48 

28 

761 

801 

214 

816 

277 

88 

37 

654 

814 

201 

918 

247 

67 

66 

975 

808 

I 

•a 

i 


1.153 
1,033 
1.168 
1,273 


United  States  Consulate, 

Stettin,  July,  1884. 


HEBMAIi^  KIEFEB, 

ConsuL 
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THURINGIA. 

REPOET  BJ  CONSUL  UOSHSB,  Of  SOKNBBBRQ, 

Part  I.— Male  Labor. 

THE  RATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  following  tables,  which  have  been  prepared  with  reference  to  ao* 
cnracy  and  completeness,  will  show  the  present  rates  of  wages  iu  the 
Thuriugian  states : 

Wagetpald  per  week  o/nxiy-six  working  hour$  in  Sonneherg  (Thurlngia)  and  vicinity. 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


BUlLDIlfO  TRADB8. 


Bricklayf  TS 

Uudcarriers 
Masourt 

TfDd«rs 

Plastert«n  

Tenders 

Slat4'i8 

Roorera   

Tenders 

Plniubrrs 

Aanlstants  .. 

Carpeutera 

Gaa-fitters 


OTHBB  TBADBB. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths  . 
Strikers. 
Bookbinders 
Brickniakers 
Brrwera 


BaU'oern 

Brasa  foandera . 
Cabinrtmakera 
Cunfi'ctiottcra  .. 
Clsar-makera  ... 
Coo|iera 


Cutlfra. 

Diatillera 

Drtvera : 

Dti4\  men  and  teamstera 

Cab*  carriage,  and  aireot  railwa^-a. 
Drera 


Enjsravera. 
Fu  Hera  .. 
Ganletiera. 
Hnttein  ... 


H<ir!4e-Hhoera 
Jeweleia 


LalMirers,  porters,  Sto 

Lithn^n^ipliers 

MillwrifEhts 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Puttera  

Prlntera 

T«<«rhera,  pa  bile  schools  . . . 
SadiUe  and  harness  makers. 

Sail-ii«ak<Ta 

Stevedores 

Tanneis 

Tslliirs 

Teleirraph  operators 

Tinamitha 

Weavera  (outside  of  mills)  . 
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IS 33 


5  71 
i  75 


8  75 
8  W) 


2  85 


2  85 
2  kS 


2  85 
285 


2  38 

1  43 
8  75 

2  14 


2  85 
2  38 
2  50 
2  26 
285 


2  14 
2  85 

2  85 
4  28 

3  7.5 
2  38 
2  85 
2  85 
4 


76 


2  14 
4  28 
8  75 
2  85 

2  a5 

4  28 
4  .28 


3  75 


2  85 
2  38 
2  85 
2  38 
288 


Higheet.|AYerag«. 


13  57 


7  14 
5  71* 


4  76 
4  85 


4  28 


3  75 

4  28 


8  09 
8  33 


4  28 
8  09 
4  76 
3  33 


5  71 
3  75 
8  00 
2  62 
8  75 


62 
75 
75 
14 
28 


3  75 

4  28 
3  33 


52 
00 
52 
71 
28 
S  75 
7  14 
0  52 
4.28 


9 

3 
9 
5 

4 


4  28 
285 
4  28 
3  75 
285 


$3  40 

200 


18 
75 
60 
75 
08 
00 

2  00 

3  32 

2  00 

3  15 
8  66 


200 
3  00 

2  00 

3  60 

8  75 
406 

2  75 


3  66 

2  70 
2  80 
2  35 
8  15 


225 
8  25 
3  30 
550 
8  90 

2  75 

3  20 
3  09 

no 
75 
80 
40 
832 

3  25 
5  00 

4  60 
3  90 


6 
2 
5 
4 


3  26 
254 
8  30 
2  80 
260 


^ 


630 
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FACTORIES  Aia>  MILLS. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  iixi§-9ix  to  aeventg-lvo  ttwking  koun  Htfaeioriee  and  milU  im  7l»- 

ringia,' 


Occnpatiooft. 


WOOLKX  MlLLB-f 

Wool  dorten  (female) 

C*rdin«!: 

<>rfrj»ee™  (male) 

WaMlu-re 

Canlf-m 

Coninioa  hands 

Drawiii^ : 

O  ^  e  r<M^r« 

Drawers - 

Bpiniiintr: 

Ov#Tm»<»r» 

Spinners 

DreiMioK: 

Overseers 

Dreesers 

Labor: 

Overseers 

Engineers 

Iff  ai-h  I  ninrs 

Watchmen 

Bay  laborers 


Head  pickers 
Plrk< 


COTTOM  MILLA-t 


[ers 


Oilers 

Onnilers 

Card  nhippers, 
Roving  hands 
Bpeeder  girls.. 
n?ers 


Js(-kfh«iners 

Dofffrs        

Mule  spinners.... 

Pack-bovs§ 

Weavers  ; 

Plain  

Fancy 

Dyen»: 

Pl:4in 

Fanrv     

Cloth-ntom  hands 
Spooiei  s 


Lowest. 

1 

Hiffheat ' 

Arerajce. 

$1  00 

$1  35 

1 

«I15 

290 

5  00  ' 

4  10 

1  90 

2  75 

2  28 

'          1  60 

2  10 

1  95 

1          1^ 

2  00 

160 

i          2  80 

4  90  1 

3  85 

;         2  10 

3  40 

2  75 

2  75 

4  85 

3  70 

2  30 

350 

2  80 

t  10 

620 

4  40 

200 

4  85 

848 

290 

5  00 

4  00 

3  00 

5  50 

4  25 

2  00 

3  50 

2  €2 

1  50 

2  00 

1  60 

175 

260 

2  00 

2  50 

8  90 

3  10 

1  00 

2  70 

2  08 

2  00 

3  00 

2  30 

220 

2  80 

2  50 

1  65 

2  75 

2  09 

1  20 

2  00 

1  50 

1  90 

298 

2  13 

1  56 

2  68 

1  9H 

1  60 

266 

2  U6 

1  40 

207 

1  6« 

3  00 

4  80 

8  40 

1  00 

1  40 

I  05 

2  00 

3  10 

t  34 

250 

3  60 

8  84 

1          2  30 

3  90 

8  00 

1          8  20 

4  80 

8  02 

2  50 

3  60 

2  M 

I          196 

308 

2  23 

*The  wsuen  an*  for  males.    A  frartion  over  one-half  of  the  operatives  are  females,  and  their  wages 
•re  fioni  one-tliird  to  oue-half  less  than  those  of  males. 
tS«%enty  two  hours  per  week. 
^Sixt\-aix  hoiira  per  we«>k. 
Ten  are  under  14  years  of  age. 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 


V 


Wage$  paid  per  week  ofeixty-eix  working  hovrt  in  foundries,  machine  tikope,  and  iron  worke 

in  Thunngia. 

Occupations. 


FOrNDRIKS. 

Casters 

Holder- 

Day  laborers 

MACttlKK-RIIOrS. 

Tnmeni  and  lockamiths 

Boiler^wntha 

Bla<-k»niiths 

Weldeia     

Appn*ntires 

]ia4-hi;if  builder-s 

Hoaierylooiu  builders 

Jftint  ra    

Xnciut'ers 

Firrnien  *. .. 

Day  biborers 
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GLASS-WORKERS. 

The  coDdition  of  the  ^lass-workers  is  an  anomaloas  one.  There  are 
several  important  factories  in  the  district,  particularly  those  at  Laa- 
flcha  and  Steiiiach,  but  iIh^  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  private 
houses.  Nearly  every  family  has  its  gas  generator  and  blow-pii>e,  and 
having  purchased  the  raw  material,  or  else  rex^ived  it  from  their  em- 
ployers, they  manufacture  it  into  all  kinds  of  articles,  such  as  beads, 
marbles,  toys,  fruit  and  flowers,  animals,  Ohristmas-tree  decorations^ 
human  and  animal  eyes,  spun  glass,  and  that  form  of  glass  by  which 
a  snow-storm  is  i*epresented  on  the  theatrical  stage.  Lauscha  has  the 
reputation  of  producing  the  finest  imitation  of  the  human  eye  of  any 
place  in  Germany. 

The  most  of  the  work  is  piece-work,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  tabu- 
late the  wages  or  the  earnings.  As  a  rule  these  are  small,  and  the  glass- 
workers,  who  are  generally  poor,  live  in  the  plainest  and  severest  man- 
ner. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  sixty  worleing  hours  to  glass  and  porcelain  workors  in  LausckOf 

Sidnaeh,  HUtUnsieinaoh^  and  vicinitif. 


Ooeupations. 


GLAflS-WOKKBlU. 

0rini)ere    

Orimlers  (female)  ..*. 

Tubes  (fur  tliermometen,  Slc, ) 

Marblea,  plain perM.. 

KarbleB,  with  figures do  — 

BcaiU 

Toys    

Xvee  (for  dolls  and  animals) » 

Xjes  (homan) 

POaCBLAIN-WOBKBBS. 

Modelers 

Decorators 

Vormfrs  and  turners 

Form«*rsand  turners  (female) 

Firemen 

Paokeni 

Day  laborers 

8LATB-W0RKBBS. 

Hate-pencil  makers  and  slate- workers 


THE  POBOELAIN  INDUSTRY. 


The  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  china  ware  is  an  important  industry 
in  this  district.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  manufactories  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Sonneberg  is  that  of  the  Schoenau  Brothers 
(Crebriider  Schoenau)  in  Hiittensteinach ;  400  are  employed  here,  of 
which  280  are  males  and  120  are  females.  They  are  divided  as  follows : 
2  modelers,  6  molders,  70  turners  (including  apprentices),  40  formers 
^all  female),  30  glazers  (all  female),  24  burners,  155  decorators  (includ- 
ing females  and  apprentices),  6  printers  (all  female),  6  enamelers,  4 
grinders,  10  sorters,  17  packers  (principally  girls),  8  mixers,  6  wood- 
men, and  16  day  laborers.  The  turners,  molders,  and  decorators  are 
paid  by  the  piei  e,  and  earn  from  $4.28  to  $5.95  per  week.  Day  laborers 
receive  $2.28  per  week,  working  10  hours  a  day. 
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This  factory  was  established  in  1865,  and  is  nnsurpassed  for  the  ex- 
cellence and  beauty  of  its  ware,  which  iuchules  all  kinds  of  table-serv- 
ice, toilet  articles,  ornameutal  plaques  and  vases,  and  artistic  vessels. 
Its  imitation  of  delft  ware  is  perfect.  The  Schoenau  ware  is  to  demaud 
in  America  and  Eiip^land,  where  it  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  genuine 
Meissen.  It  is  certainly  clearer  and  more  purely  white  than  this  ware. 
Most  of  the  articles  are  made  by  the  hand  and  the  wheel,  instead  of 
beini?  pressed  by  machinery,  it  being  believed  that  the  former  process 
produces  superior  results. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  tixty  working  JiourM  {»,  and  in  connection  with,  iron  and  coal 

in  Thuringia. 


Occnpfttiont. 


Overseers 

ifiiietn  (coal  and  iron) 

Smelters 

Caitrrs 

Eoinne  workers  (winders)  .. 

Stokers 

Da>  laborers  iin  mines) 

D<iy  laborerH  (alKint  surface) 
Contract  work  (niiDes) 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$3  50 

$4  50 

1  25 

t  SO 

1  30 

140 

1  20 

S  10 

2  00 

t  OS 

1  40 

3  40 

1  75 

3  90 

1  50 

8  40 

2  00 

t  AS 

$«lt 

29S 
29S 
2M 
8  M 
2  59 

2  m 

290 
8  10 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 


Wages  paid  per  year  to  railwMf  emplot/ds  (those  engaged  ahovi  stations,  €u  well  as  fAoM 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  ears,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  fe.)  in  Thuringia  {tka 
Werra  Bail  way). 


Occopations. 


GEITBKAL  MAlTAGBinEllT. 


Bach  din*ctor 

SnperlntPinIent* 

Office  of  rlirectors: 

Rocretary 

Kevisor  i»nd  repistrar 

Office  of  general  administration: 

8«*cretftrio»    

Keconlers  (each) 

Exeoutlvp  (ifficitrs 

\fe»M*u(;ort 

Office  of  tnifiic : 

Inspector 

Secretaries 

AMiintaiit 

Office  of  treasurer: 

Bookkeeper 

FayinBRter 

TlfV  1  sors  and  assistants 

Clerks 

Ticket  printer 

Treasurer 

Teller: 

lilessenj;er  t 

MoTeroents  inspection : 

Inspector^ 

8ecn-tary 

Assistant  (civil  engineer) . . . . 

Reoorders 

Messensrers  and  assistants... 

SnpplieH  ofHcer 

TeWrsph -inspector 

Car-msstersll , 


Whole 
onniber. 


8 


2 
2 
2 


2 


Lowest 


$645  00 


222  00 


450  00 


18 
8 


2 
4 


800  00 
188  00 


Highest 


1693  00 


270  00 


669  00 


876  00 
182  60 


925  00 
222  00 


429  00 
228  121 


1375  M 
1,716  00 

120  00 


00 
355  00 

240  00 
'  225  00 

1.126  00 
630  50 


1,125  00 
630  00 
375  00 
210  00 
60  00 
760  00 
866  06 
275  06 

1,275  66 
680  06 
480  06 
4412  00 
206  81 
600  60 
450  66 
407  66 
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Wage$  paid  per  year  to  railtoay  employ^tf  4^, — Continued. 


Occttpatious. 


Whole 
number. 


CONSTRUCnOX  DBPABTMXirr. 


TNTieion  engineers  (oivil)* 

Office  clerks 

fieoUun-niosters  t 

nsgment 


TEAHSrOBTATION  DSFAKTMEXT. 


Depot-manf  ersIT 

Depot  assirttants  t 

Sigsalment 

Piirteist  

WaU'hnion  (each)  t   

TelepvnherB  ( each )  t 

Car-rerisers  (each)  I 

GoodA-rec(4ivera1[     

Gooda-ili.ipat  i:l\,erair 

BafSKafce-haQillerat 

B«  gjKu  fee-  miist4*rs  t 

Gomla-control  lers  t 

Weicbers:  ..  

Coomictoia  (saperior)t 

Condttctors  (Inferior,  or  ticket  collectors)  t 

Brakemen  (each)  tl    

Sngineers  (l^X'omotiTo)  || 

Fl  remen  H 

Day  laborers,  at  70  to  75  centa 


MACniXXSY  DBPARTlfXKT. 


2 

2 

14 

129 


18 

4 

49 

8 

11 

4 

3 

10 

5 

S8 
10 
10 
5 
9 
15 
25 
19 
18 
12 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Master  niachinlatll 

Workmasf  erlT 

XnglneerlT 

BegiMtrar 

Bookkeeper 

Storekeeper 


$376  00 
300  00 
144  00 


375  00 
830  00 
153  00 
105  00 


$190  00 
441  00 
198  00 


600  00 
390  00 
294  00 
189  00 


300  00 
SCO  00 
246  00 
234  00 
255  00 
228  00 
270  00 
183  00 


625  00 
600  00 
405  00 
261  00 
830  00 
294  00 
318  00 
195  00 


294  00 
234  00 
210  00 


414  00 
264  00 
225  00 


Average. 


$816  00 
382  50 
370  00 
162  CO 


450  00 
8.*^  87| 
20U  00 
185  00 
irH)  00 
815  00 
264  00 
375  00 
425  00 
300  00 

243  00 
2MU  00 
250  00 
280  00 
187  .'SO 
180  00 
3.14  00 

244  00 
215  00 


825  00 
630  00 
412  60 
3.^5  00 
655  UO 
630  00 


*  Free  rent  and  fuel. 

t  Free  unifonn  and  mileage  (arerage  not  over  $50). 

!  Free  uniform. 

6  Ums  free  rent. 

il  Mileage  ami  premiam  on  aaving  of  coal  and  oil  (average  not  over  $50). 

IT  Free  rent,  fuel,  and  uniform. 


RAILWAYS. 


The  Werra  Railway,  of  which  the  pay-roll  is  giveu  iu  the  foregoing 
table,  belongs  to  a  private  company.  It  is  a  single  track,  extending 
from  Eisenach  southeasterly  to  Cobarg  and  Lichtenfels,  with  a  branch 
track  from  Coburg  to  Somieberg.  Its  whole  length  is  110  miles.  The 
population  of  all  the  station  towns  along  the  line  is  80,000.  At  Eisenach 
it  connects  with  the  Berlin,  Leipsic  and  Frankfort  on-the-Main  system 
of  railways,  and  at  Lichtenfels  with  th6  Bavarian  and  Saxon  State 
Railways.  It  is  the  principal  means  of  communication  between  the 
Baxon  Duchies,  with  a  population  of  1,216,815,  and  the  world  outside 
of  them. 

During  the  last  year  the  company  sold  589,090  civilian  tickets,  of 
which  more  than  three-fourths  were  third  class,  the  receipts  being 
f  220,711.47J ;  also  30,827  military  tickets,*  the  receipU  being  $5,793.75 ; 
and  carried  2,923  tons  of  luggaget  (receipts,  $10,467),  and  29  tons  of  dogs 
(dogs  go  by  luggage  weight),  the  receipts  being  $255.    Including  extra 

*  Private  soldiers,  snbofficers,  and  the  land  webr  are  carried  for  one- third  of  a  third- 
•lass  fare,  and  are  not  allowed  in  first  or  second  class  compartmenta. 
t  All  luggage  over  50  poonds  is  paid  for. 
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trains,  the  total  receipts  in  the  passenger  department  were  $238,869.58 
for  619,917  tickets. 

In  the  freight  department,  the  receipts  were,  for  4,265  tons  of  express 
goods,  $17,490.67^;  for  459,075  tons  of  ordinary  freight,  $450,079.25; 
for  postal  packages,  $1,940.15;  for  244  tons  military  horses,$701.75; 
for  18,830  tons  of  cattle,  $20,412.95;  for  58  tons  of  human  corpses,* 
$262.15;  other  receipts,  $8,517.50;  makipg  total  freight  receipts^ 
$409,403.66  for  about  485,000  tons.  Total  in  both  departments, 
$738,273.24. 

On  an  average  each  passenger  was  carried  20  miles,  and  each  ton  of 
freight  42  miles. 

The  total  receipts  have  increased  about  $50,000  yearly  since  1878. 

The  dividends  have  run  as  follows:  1809,  IJ  per  cent.;  1»70,  1  per 
cent.;  1871,  3  per  cent;  1872,  2%  per  cent.;  1873,  1  per  cent.;  1874,  0 
-per  cent.;  1875,  1  per  cent.;  1876,  §  percent.;  1877,  IJ  per  cent.;  1878, 
1§  percent.;  1879,  2  per  cent.;  1880,  3  per  cent.;  1881,  3J  per  cent.; 
1882,  4^  per  cent.  For  the  year  closing  in  June  (1884),  a  dii^idend  of  5 
per  cent,  is  anticipated. 

To  run  a  locomotive  1  mile  on  this  road  it  is  estimated  to  cost,  ia- 
cluding  service,  coal,  oil,  water,  and  ordinary  repairs,  5^  mills,  and  each 
locomotive  has  drawn,  on  an  estimate,  during  the  year,  36.16  axles  with 
50.17  tons  net  load  g  of  a  mile. 

The  station  laborers  are  required  to  be  on  duty  from  5.30  a.  m.  to 
10.30  ]).  m.,  seven  days  in  a  week. 

A  system  of  electric-bell  signals  is  used,  by  which  the  departure  of 
every  train  is  announced  at  the  succeeding  station,  and  also  at  all  the 
intermediate  crossings,  which  are  barred  during  the  passing  of  trains. 
This  is  true  of  nearly  all  railways  in  the  Empire.  Private  as  well  as 
state  lines  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  national  police,  who  concern 
themselves  especially  with  the  general  security  of  traffic. 

The  waiting-rooms  in  nearly  all  stations,  private  and  national,  are 
nnted  to  be  used  as  restaurants.  Hence  almost  without  exception  the 
waiting-room  is  a  place  of  beer-drinking  and  smoking.  Consequently, 
the  waiting  rooms  here,  unlike  those  in  the  United  States,  are  a  source 
of  income  to  the  companies.  The  Werra  Railway  received  from  this 
source  the  last  year  a  clear  profit  of  $3,288.25,  and  the  Saxon  State 
Bailway  a  profit  of  $55,000. 

On  an  average  on  German  railways  for  every  first-class  passenger 
there  are  20  second  class  and  70  third  class. 

In  the  principal  centers  regular  barracks  are  provided  for  the  em- 
ployes of  the  State  railways,  and  these  are  comfortable  and  kept  in  good 
order. 

The  service  on  all  railways  in  the  Empire  is  rather  severe,  and  is  not 
especially  well  paid,  but  systems  of  rewards  and  promotions  tend  to 
faithfulness  in  service.  Strikes  among  the  employes  are  very  rarely 
known. 

Officers  of  the  roads  and  members  of  the  Reichstag  travel  on  free 
passes.  The  case  of  these  latter  causes  some  public  criticism.  As  a 
rule,  the  free-pass  system  is  not  so  common  as  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  country  stations  are  rather  cheerless  places.  The  most 
noticeable  industries  ])racticedby  their  keepers  to  eke  out  their  salaries 
are  gardening  (limited)  and  bee-keeping,  the  latter  being  on  someroadSi 
especially  in  Saxon^^,  a  source  of  some  income. 

Great  economy  is  practiced  in  warming  the  cars.    Third-class  com* 

^n  I  - ■ —       ■-■  —  ■■■■  ■■  ■■  ■■■■  m 

*  Corpsefi  can  be  carried  only  in  Bptfciol  freight  cars,  in  which  there  are  no  goodSi 
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partments  are  nsually  warmed  by  coal  stoves,  and  first  and  second  dain 
by  steam.  On  many  roads  no  carriage  is  warmed  after  April  15,  how- 
ever cold  the  weather  may  be. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

WoffeM  paid  per  year  in  etwree,  wholeeaJe  or  retail,  to  malee  andfemalee,  in  Sanneiberg  and 

vidniijf. 


Oocnpatlons. 


Lowest. 


Drjsooods: 

Head  clerk  (nude) 

Clerks  (male) 

Clerks  (female) 

Fanev  lEoods : 

Clerks  (male) 

Clerks  (female) 

Bookkeeper 

CurrespondeDt    

Proconst  (runner) 

Book  stoi  es : 

Clerks  (male) 

Clerks  (female) 

Orocerlex : 

Apprentice  (male) : 

First  year 

StHM>Dd  year 

Third  year 

Clerks  (male) 

Clerks  (female) 

Hardware  (same  as  in  Groceries) 
Apothecaries 


$875  00 

100  00 

74  25 

214  20 


857  00 
428  40 
714  00 

214  20 
95  20 


142  80 


285  00 


Highest. 


$428  40 

142  80 

09  00 

857  00 


409  80 
714  00 
952  00 

476  00 
142  80 


67120 
671*20 


AToraga. 


$400  0$ 
121  20 
*80  00 

275  00 
112  80 
428  40 
571  90 
760  0$ 

800  0$ 
1110$ 


85  68 

142  80 

857  0$ 

*128  76 


880  8$ 


*  With  food  and  lodging. 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 


fTa^ctf  paid  per  year  to  koueehold  eervante  {towne  and  citiee)  in  Sanneherg  and  Cohurg, 


Oocnpations. 


Hoasekeeper. 

Cook  

Servants 


Coachman  and  gardener. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$42  84 
28  50 
14  28 
90  00 

$50  50 
35  70 
28  50 

126  00 

ATOiaga. 


*$50  0$ 
*80  0$ 
*20  0$ 

tioooo 


*  Grataity  of  $4.78  to  $11.00  at  Christmas.  t  With  bieakiast  and  dinner. 

AGBIGULTURAX  WAGES. 

Wageepaid  to  agricultural  laborere  and  kowehold  (country)  servants  in  the  vicinity  of  Son- 

neberg. 


Oocnpations. 


Housekeepers per  year. 

Cooks    do... 

Serrants do... 

Lalwrers: 

liale per  day. 

Female do  .. 

IHiryman do... 

XHiry  woman do... 


Lowest 

Highest ' 

1 

$35.70 
23.80 
11.00 

$42.84 
28.50 
19.04 

.100 
.119 
.238 
.180 

.238 
.180 
.357 
.288 

*$37.00 
^25. 00 
•14.00 


t.90 
t.l4S 


*  With  food  and  lodging  and  a  trifle  at  Christmas. 

t  And  two  meals  per  day,  eaten  In  the  field.    Hours  of  labor,  12.    In  winter  they  are  paid  fhmi  1| 
fl|  centa  per  hour,  and  work  eight  hours.    Wages  do  not  vary  for  planting,  haying,  or  harrest 
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CORPORATION  EMPLOY^. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Sonneberg  (9,500  inhahitantM). 


Occnpations. 


Lowest 


Iffnyor  

AMiHtant  mayor 

Cil  V  ttvaMurr'r 

City  oleik  

Chief  of  police  

PtjUcein»'n 

GcndarmcR  (for  coontry  towns) 
Laborers  (per  day) 


Highest. '  ATerage. 


$166  60 
285  60 


$193  35 
428  40 


1856.80 

421^.40 

571.20 

214.  20 

♦2ftl».25 

tl76.  00 

300.00 

.357 


*  And  fn»«»  dwellintr. 

f  And  uniform.    Policemen  in  Cobnrjc,  Meiningen,  &c.,  receiTS  nearly  donble  these  rates. 

GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYES. 

WdgiM  paid  per  ye^ir  to  employ^  in  Government  deparimentg  and  ojflcen,  exclunre  of  tradeo- 
men  and  laborers,  in  city  of  Sonneberg  and  Duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 


Oocnpations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Postmaster 

Post  secretary. 
Post  assistants 


NATIONAL  0FFICKB8.* 


$300  40 


STATE  0FFICKB8.il 

Iff  niater  of  atate 

Hlniater  of  worahip  and  pablio  instruction 

Hiniater  of  the  interior 

liin inter  of  Justice,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  attorney- jien- 

oral  each. 

Hinister  of  foreata 

Four  merabera  Rt>irfaatAS ,      1, 100  00 

Directnrnf  atreeta  and  highways i 

D\  reef  or  of  pri  aon  s 

Directors  of  minea i 

Commissioner  of  afn*icn1tnre ! 

President  d oral  court  of  jUMtfce 

Two  Tire-presidenta  dncal  court  of  Justice each. 

Vine  Judges  ducal  court  of  J  iiatice 

Clerk  of  ducal  court  of  Jnstice..  

Eleven  local  and  m unici pa  1  Judges — 

Fifteen  diriceaan  auperintendents  (pastors)ir each.. 

Three  school  inapectors 800  00 

Thirteen  bailitTa     

Three  revenue  collertora each. 

Three  spitraiAera  of  buildinga  (for  taxing) 

Appraiaer  of  land  (for  taxing) 


$357  00 


i)52  00 


571  20 


714  00 


800  00 


Seven  deputy  apprniaera  (for  taxing) 
Four  forestry  directors 


500  00 
1,000  00 


1,300  00 


1,071  00 


1,800  00 


952  00 
856  00 


875  00 


600  00 
1, 142  00 


Arerrngt' 


tpsiz  OO 

6571  20 
{325  26 


2,737  00 
2,023  OO 
1,004  OO 

1,428  00 

1, 142  40 

1,150  OO 

790  00 

1,600  00 

952  00 

856  80 

],7}<5  00 

1.428  00 

1,000  00 

1, 428  00 

925  00 

785  40 

875  00 

775  00 

618  80 

825  00 

900  00 

525  00 

1,040  00 


*  Only  poat  and  military  service  ia  paid  by  nation. 
t  8on'not)i'rg,  9,500  inhabitants. 

*  And  free  dwrlliuK. 

6  And  allowance  of  $53.45  for  uniform,  Sto. 

Il  Saxe- Meiningen,  2u7,075  inhabitanta. 

TI  Pastora  are  appointed  by  the  state,  and  are  in  effect  state  offioers. 


GOVERNMENT  OFFIOERS  AND  SALARIES. 


Postmasters  usually  have  a  dwelling  free  of  cost  in  connection  with 
their  oflBces,  and  are  retained  in  office  during  life,  except  for  caase. 
Clerks  are  promoted  througli  the  several  grades  to  postmasterahips,  so 
that  the  postmaster  of  to-day  was  perhaps  an  apprentice  in  the  same 
office  twenty  years  ago.    Country  postmasters  are  poorly  paid. 

The  services  of  the  local  German  legislator  are  not  always  held  in  high 
«Bteem.    A  few  months  ago  the  assembly  of  one  of  the  Keuss  principal- 
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ities  in  Tharingia  voted  to  dispense  with  the  employment  of  stenogra- 
phers, deeming  a  simple  record  of  the  session  sufficient.  An  orator  of 
the  opposition  remarking  that  the  exx>ense  in  question  was  ^'  hardly 
worth  talking  about,^  a  member  of  the  Government  replied  that  "the 
speeches  are  not  worth  the  money  spent  in  stenographing  them." 

There  are  twenty-five  different  German  state  parliaments,  and  the 
pay  of  the  delegates  differs  widely.  Prussia  heads  the  list  by  allowing 
ber  delegates  $3.57  a  day.  Next  come  Saxony,  Baden,  and  Anhalt, 
-with  $2.85  per  day,  followed  by  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Coburg-Gotha, 
and  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  with  only  $2.38  a  day.  The  members 
of  the  parliaments  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Hesse,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  Waldeck  receive  $2.14;  Oldenburg  and  the  two  Eeuss  principali- 
ties allow  theirs  but  $1.78^,  and  rich  little  Altenburgand  Schaumburg- 
Lippe  pay  theirs  but  $1.4'J  a  day.  Wurtemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
Mecklenburg  have  a  great  variety  of  rates.  The  Hanse  towns  (Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Lubeck)  follow  the  example  set  them  by  the  Empire  in 
allowing  their  representatives  absolutely  nothing,  with  the  difference  in 
favor  of  the  former  that  they  have  free  passes  over  the  railroads,  which 
advantage  is,  of  course,  offset  by  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Berlin. 

BANK  CLERKS. 

In  Thnringiau  banks,  to  diverge  slightly,  apprentices  must  serve 
three  and  four  years  without  pay,  providing  for  their  own  living  mean- 
while. The  third  or  fourth  year  they  receive  $142.80.  Clerks,  after 
serving  such  an  apprenticeship,  receive  from  $285.60  to  $714  a  year, 
and  cashiers  from  $571.20  to  $1,190.  Business  hours  are  from  8  a.  m» 
to  7  p.  m.,  excepting  one  hour  at  noon. 

TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wagei  paid  by  the  week  of  eixty  to  ninety  hovre  to  the  iradee  and  laborere  in  Government 

employ  in  Saxe-Meiningen. 


Oconpations. 


Lowest 


CoBdactoTor  post-dUigenoe 

Driver  of  i>oat-dlli}cence 

Letter-carriers 

Sta ble-k  eeper  and  hostler 

Laborers 

Miners  

Iron-worlcers : 

PifCiron 2 

Bridite-iron 2 

StoTeiuakers 


Higbest 


$1  42.8 
1  25 


50 
85 
40 


$2  14 
3  60 

3  eo 

8  70 
8  45 


Arerag 


$5  77 
677 


80 
83 

9& 


800 
8  10 
2  89 


printer's  wages. 

Mtaiement  ekowing  the  wagee  paid  per  week  of  eixty-eix  hours  to  printers  {compositors f  presu 

men,  proof-readerSf  ^o.)  tii  Sonnebtrg. 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest. 

#5  47 

3  60 

4  28 
8  57 
3  33 
1  19 

Higbest. 

$0  20 
5  80 
7  14 
4  76 
4  28 
100 

Average. 

Xditors  

M  71 

Pabllshers 

4  28 

Proof-n*a«lers 

5  2-J 

Composliors 

3  08 

Job  orinters 

2  96 

DeTi! '..'.. 

1  42 
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CC^ST  OP   LiynfG   TO    THE  LARORING   GLASSES   AUB    COMPARISON  OF 

WAGES. 

Tbe  following  table  shows  the  price  of  articles  of  daily  oonsumption 
in  Sonneberg  and  vicinity ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  compara- 
tively few  of  the  articles  enumerated  are  ever  found  npon  the  laborer's 
nibie.  What  these  classes  really  live  npon  and  how  they  live  will  be 
desicnbed  nnder  section  9. 

Ttihle  §ko¥nng  the  relail  ftrice$  irAtcft  rvUd  for  Ike  articln  mmtiomed  t»  Sonneberg  and 

vicinity  in  lb7tf  {aofar  4U  kmnen)  and  in  1884. 


ArUclet. 


Apple* : 

Green  (poor) per  peek. 

Dried per  pound. 

Bread: 

White  (plain)  ....; do... 

Wlut*^  (fiincy) do... 

Black  (rye) do... 

Batter do... 

Cheeae: 

Swina do.., 

Native   per  piece. 

Braidy,  45  per  cent  teallea per  quart. 

Beer .• do... 

Coffee: 

Kio per  ponnd. 

Jara do... 


Mocha do... 

Chicory  (snbetitate  for  coffee)  do 

Oraina: 

Oata per  100  pounds.. 

Barley do 

Rye do... 

Wheat do.-.. 

Rico per  pound.. 

Flonr do 


Heal: 
Kve 
Oat. 


.do. 
do. 


Potato do.... 

Verralctlli do    . 

Peaa per  quart.. 

Beann do... 

Lentila do  — 

Fiah: 

H erring,  Scotch each . 

Carp per  pound.. 

Eel   do... 


Trout 
Fledh  : 

B«Hjf.. 


.do. 
do 


Veal do — 

Pork do  — 

Mutton do... 

Fowl: 

Geeae do... 


Pi geona per  pair . . 

Ecfra each.. 

Milk per  quart.. 

Oil: 

8fllad  (poppy) per  pound.. 

Sahid  (olive) do.... 

Rapf.need do  ... 

Petroleum do 

Potatoes per  peck.. 

Hu^ar: 

Loaf per  pound 

Powdered do 

Brown do.... 

Salt: 

Coarse do 

Viue do.... 

St^^  '  do.... 

r  do 


1878. 


10  14 
09 


03 
29 

22 
02 
17 
04 


S3 
06 


1  19 

2  15 
8  00 

08 
07 


02 


15 
14 
10 
14 


21 
12 
04 

21 
81 
12 
05 
06 

13 
12 
11 

02 


09 
OS 


18BA. 


10  99 
18 


19 


01 
U 
04 


1  78 

1  99 

2  14 
288 

or 


03 

01 

08 

11 

07 

04 

09 

11 

05 

05 

04 

Of 

05 

04 

4T 

47 

14 
U 

18 
18 


21 
01 
04 

U 
88 

14 
04 


U 
U 
19 

01 
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Table  showing  retail  price  whieh  ruled  for  ihe  ariieUe  men^cnedj  ^o. — Continued. 


PrioM. 


Arttoles. 


Soap,  wMhiog per  pound.. 

Sauerkraut do 

Cttodlee : 

Stearine do  ... 

TmHow do  ... 

Vinegar per  quart . . 

Coal per  ton.. 

Cokee do — 

"Wood: 

Bard peroord.. 

Soft do.... 


By  the  table  above  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  the  articles  ennmerated 
does  not  difl'er  greatly  from  tbac  of  1878,  when  the  last  labor  report  was 
made  from  this  consulate.  At  that  time  food  prices  had  begun  to  ad- 
vance, owing  to  bad  seasons  and  distrust  in  political  and  commercial 
affairs,  and  the  advance  continued  until  1881,  when  prices  had  become 
from  3()  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  at  present. 

Dnring  that  time,  also,  the  rates  of  wages  fell,  so  that  the  day  laborer 
in  1880  and  1881,  earning  on  an  average  20  per  cent,  less  than  usual  and 
paying  40  per  cent,  more  for  provisions,  found  his  usually  hard  life 
unnsually  severe. 

But  during  the  last  three  years,  thanks  to  better  harvests  and  a  feel- 
ing  of  greater  security  in  politics  and  trade,  food  prices  and  wages  have 
alK)ut  resumed  their  former  condition.  But  in  1878  all  meat  prices  had 
become  fabulously  high,  for  this  region,  and  still  remain  so. 

An  economist  in  Souneberg  states  the  present  annual  cost  of  living 
to  the  laboring  classes  for  afamily  of  five)»ersons  (two  adults  and  three 
children)  as  follows:  Kent,  $14.28;  food,  $71.40;  clothing,  $14.28 ;  to- 
tal, $99.96. 

This  estimate  makes  no  allowance  for  fuel,  taxes,  doctors'  bills  and 
the  unavoidable  incidentals. 

The  conditions  of  labor  are  very  nearly  the  same  that  they  were  six 
years  ago,  excepting  as  the  toy  industry  is  affected  by  the  altered  tar- 
iffs. Until  the  niisingof  the  duties  in  Germany  in  1879,  the  tariffs  on 
toys  in  nearly  all  the  foreign  countries  were  low.  Following  that,  France 
was  the  first  to  increase  the  duty  thereon  from  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
to  $11.58  per  100  kilograms  (200  lbs.),  which,  on  the  inferior  class  of 
these  goods,  was  equal  to  about  100  )»er  cent.  Austria  soon  followed 
with  a  tariff  of  100  florins  ($40.70)  per  100  kilograms,  equal,  as  far  as 
the  cheaper  toys  are  concerned,  to  quite  200  per  cent-  Italy  introduced 
a  rate  of  duty  similar  to  that  of  France;  Sweden  tripled  her  tariff,  and 
the  course  of  tariff  legislation  in  the  United  States  is  watched  with  great 
anxiety. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  Sonneberg  sends  almost  nothing  to 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  and  less  than  half  of  its  former  exports  to 
France.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  rising  $1,190,000,  and  many  skilled 
workmen  are  either  without  employmeut  or  else  have  sought  occupa- 
tion abroad.  The  trade,  however,  with  England  and  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  but  little  affected. 

It  may  be  said  In  passing  that  the  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity  gen* 
erally  disapprove  of  the  exclusion  of  the  American  pig. 
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THE  BEET- SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

Meanwhile  a  new  iudnstrj,  that  of  beet-sugar  makiDg,  has  sprang  ap 
in  Tburingia,  and  bas  assumed  remarkable  ])roportions  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Last  autumn  no  less  than  twenty-one  refineries 
were  started,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Erfurt,  and  at  the  present 
time  thirty-two  more  are  in  process  of  erection.  This  is  admitted  to  be 
an  abnormal  state  of  things,  and  competition  has  reached  so  high  a 
point  that  a  crisis  is  almost  inevitable. 

In  these  factories  males  receive  about  40  cents  a  day,  females  20  cents, 
mechanics  50  cents,  and  boys  from  14  to  IG  years  of  age  23.8  cents,  all 
for  11  hours'  work. 


COMPOSITION   OF  THE  POPULATION. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  serviceable  to  glance  at  the  composition  of 
the  population  in  the  district,  and  for  this  purpose  we  will  take  the 
Dukedom  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  since  official  statistics  can  be  consulted. 
The  dukedom  embraces  about  one  sixth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
sular districts. 

JSiatement  showing  the  population^  according  to  calling  and  conditionj  in  the  Dvkedam  of 
Saie-  Meiningen  for  the  yearn  1871,  1875,  IHHO,  and  1883;  alno,  the  gain  or  lo»$per  oent^ 
in  the  condition  of  the  several  callings  in  18&3  as  compared  with  that  of  1880. 


Calling. 


Agricalture,  catUe-raising: 

Prodiiuerti 

Oarclenrng,  t'urestry,  hunting,  and  fish- 
ing: 

Servanta 

Depeudt'nta 

Mining.foiindries.nrodactive  industries, 
and  buildiDg  traaes : 

PnKlut'frs 

Servants      

Df  pendents 

Trade  and  cotumorce : 

Producers 

Sej-vnnts  

DeiM^ndonts 

noDiestic  Hi>rvice  and  day  labor: 

Prodiicei  8 

Servants 

IVpcudents 

Military,  court-,  civil  service,  and  the 
•     pnitVsHlonH : 

PrcMliuvrs 

Servants 

Di'pendrntK 

Without  calling: 

Seir-8up])orting  and  members  of  in- 
stitutions   

Servants  

nepoudeuts 


Population  as  to  calling  and  condition.     ^^^  *pai^  *^™" 


1883. 


1880. 


37,014  '      17,C16 


352 
34,566 


36. 476 

1,198 

55, 133 

5,288 

920 

8,  929 

4,434 

5 

5.515 


4,009 

496 

4,777 


6,  293 

3-J7  ; 
1,610  I 


6, 150 
31,554 


33,015 
1.  585 
55,940  I 

6.  451 

1,  350 

10.838 

8.044 

105 
14,000 


4,032 

O'JO 

5,  276 


4,084 

284 

4.314 


1875. 


15,  870 


4, 252 
29,063 


31.  3riO 

1.  509 

53,948 

4.606 
1.241 
9.065  > 

9,366  ! 

84 
14,854 


3,698 

594  I 
5,030  ' 


5, 935 

293 

2,746 


1871. 


14.046 


5,011 
28, 714 


31,019 

1,743 

50,014 

4,409 
1.221 
8,611 

11.061 

121 

15,329 


3,981 
6^0 

6,084 


Gain. 


Loss. 


Per  cent  ^  Per  cent. 




110.11 

7:m 

8.8 


10L71 


0.57 


Total  self-supporting i      9*J,  514  i 

TotalMervnnts 3,  :»(»7 

Total  dependents 110,530- 


74.912 

10.112 

122.021  : 


70.915 

7.  973 

115,506 

69,260 

9.011 

109,  696 

23.44 


Total  population. 


206,351       207.075  ,     194.494  I     187,957 


This  table  shows,  first,  a  rapid  grain  in  population  from  1875  to  1880, 
which  had  be^un  to  tall  otf  in  1883.  The  character  of  their  occupation 
(which  does  not  confine  the  people  to  any  one  location)  and  emigratioa 
account  i)rincipally  for  these  changes. 
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Secondly,  as  between  1883  and  1880,  there  was  a  fallinfi^  off  in  the  con- 
dition of  trade  and  commerce  of  3.8  per  cent,  and  in  the  condition  of 
domestic  and  day  labor  of  101.71  per  cent.  Sonneberg  was  tlie  only 
exception  to  the  decline  in  trade,  which  showed  a  gain  of  5.02  per 
cent.  Taking  the  dukedom  together  there  was  a  gain  in  the  condi- 
tion of  productive  industry  represented  by  23.44  per  cent  This  allows 
for  those  without  calling  or  profession,  so  far  as  they  consist  of  pris- 
oners, inmates  of  asylums  and  hospitals,  and  confirmed  invalids.  Of 
these  classes  there  are  21  males  and  39  females  wbo  are  invalids;  110 
males  and  103  females  in  poor-houses,  of  whom  20  are  boys  and  10  are 
girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age;  170  males  and  144  females  in  infirma- 
ries and  insane  asylums,  and  252  males  and  3  females  in  houses  of  cor- 
rection. 

Of  the  population  in  1883  (206,351),  35,030  males  and  35,417  females 
were  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  may  be  described  as  plodding. 
They  do  not  work  briskly,  but  tbey  are,  as  a  rule,  industrious,  and  do 
not  require  watching  to  prevent  idling.  They  are  peaceably  dis{x>8ed, 
but  they  are  neither  thrifty  nor  enterprising.  Their  indulgence  in  beer 
and  tobacco  is  a  source  of  both  physical  and  financial  weakness  to  them, 
and  hinders  the  prosperity  of  most  of  them.  In  politics  they  are  mostly 
Social  Democrats,  but  they  lack  both  the  fire  and  zeal  to  make  their 
opinions  either  effective  or  dangerous. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYlt  AND  EMPLOYER,  AND  THE  ORGANIZED 

CONDITION   OF  LABOR. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  the  employes  and  the  employers 
is  pi*etty  well  indicated  by  the  organized  condition  of  labor.  This  or- 
ganization seems  to  be  based  on  the  theory  that  the  employers  are 
leagued  against  the  working  people,  and*  that  consequently  the  latter 
must  be  united  against  the  former.  So  far  as  the  employers  are  con- 
cerned 1  do  not  think  that  this  theory  is  wholly  just.  The  prominent 
characteristic  of  business  in  this  district  is  that  of  intense  competition. 
The  working  people  feel  this  first  of  all  in  reduced  ])a3\  The  result  is 
the  formation  of  laborers'  clubs  for  self  protection,  in  wbich  nearly  every 
occupation  is  represented,  but  in  which  rarely  more  than  one  occupation 
unites  in  the  same  club.  These  clubs  are  for  the  present  largely  social, 
in  which  much  beer  is  consumed,  and  from  which  more  mischief  is  there- 
fore likely  to  proceed. 

But  contrary  to  natural  inference  the  status  of  the  working  people 
is  outwardly  quiet.  It  is  very  rarely  that  any  open  demonstration  for 
the  improvement  of  their  condition  is  made.  I  assign  this  partly  to 
their  temperament,  and  partly  to  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  of  accom- 
plishing anything  against  united  capital. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  situation  is  growing  yearly 
more  imminent  The  workiifg  people  are  becoming  better  educated. 
Through  intercourse  with  representatives  of  their  own  class  who  have 
improved  their  condition  abroad  they  are  enabled  to  reason  more  intel- 
ligently upon  their  comparative  circumstances  and  the  causes  of  them. 
They  see  that  the  very  wealth  which  they  claim  is  nnited  against  them 
is  largely  the  product  of  their  own  labor.  They  claim,  also,  that  the 
army,  while  it  is  their  pride  and  the  acknowledged  bulwark  of  the  na- 
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tion,  is  a  serioas  obstacle  to  their  own  prosperity.  However  fallacious 
their  reasoning  may  l)e,  they  do  not  admit  the  fallacy  nor  submit  cheer- 
fally  to  the  situation. 

Both  local  and  general  laws  are  against  unrestrained  action  on  the 
part  of  these  organizations,  and  they  are  subject  to  police  surveillance  if 
their  speech  becomes  too  radical. 

ST]EMK£S  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS. 

Strikes  are  not  frequent  in  this  region.  The  only  one  of  any  conse- 
quence the  past  year  has  been  that  of  the  GOO  employes  in  the  hosiery  fac- 
tory of  Heinrich  Schopper,  in  Zeuleuroda.  The  cause  was  a  reduction 
of  wages.    The  proprietor  was  uncompromising  and  carried  his  point. 

Arbitration,  as  a  means  of  settlement,  is  not  often  resorted  to.  The 
employer  usually  bides  his  time,  knowing  that  his  policy  in  the  past  has 
not  enabled  them  to  accumulate  the  means  of  indulging  in  idleness. 
The  reserve  even  of  black  bread  and  potatoes  is  not  large,  and  if  there 
is  not  a  summary  lockout,  as  in  so  many  cases  in  Saxony  the  past 
winter,  the  operatives  are  made  in  various  ways  to  feel  that  they  most 
return  to  work  at  the  old  rates  or  starve. 

The  effects  of  strikes  on  labor  in  Thuringia  have  not  been  favorable 
to  their  repetition,  either  as  regards  the  em)>loyer  or  the  employed.  As 
a  rule  these  latter  have  remained  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  idleness, 
have  spent  their  reserve,  if  they  had  any,  have  entailed  still  greater 
poverty  and  wretchedness  on  their  families,  and  finally,  mONt  likely,  re- 
turned to  labor  at  the  employer's  terms,  but  with  such  an  embittered 
feeling  that  more  than  one  proprietor  wishes  that  he  could  consistently 
have  made  a  concession  and  kept  the  former  good  will  of  his  workmen. 

CONDITIONS    OF  PXJBCHASFS  AND  PAYMENT  OF  WAGES. 

Many  employers  keep  stocks  of  goods  on  hand,  principally  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  accounts  are  opened  with  employes,  which  are  not 
allowed  to  exceed  the  wages  due,  and  which  are  settled  every  ]»Jiy-day. 
Employes  complain  that  the  seller  thus  makes  them  pay  a  double  profit, 
one  on  the  price  of  the  gooils  and  another  on  the  wages  at  which  they 
are  employed.  Theoretically  the  workman  is  free  to  jiurchase  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  where  he  chooses,  but  practically,  owing  to  the  practice 
mentioned  above,  the  choice  is  a  singularly  constrained  one. 

Day  laborers  are  paid  weekly  and  piece  workmen  fortnightly,  as  a 
rule,  and  in  the  currency  of  the  Empire. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  in  Germany  various  kinds  of  co-operative  and  economical 
societies,  but  those  which  are  founded  upon  the  well-known  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  system  have  best  commended  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  There  are  about  3,550  of  these  societies  in  the  Empire,  which 
report  regularly  to  the  central  office,  with  a  membership  of  1,200,000. 
Their  bnsiness  transactions,  so  far  as  they  are  made  i>ublic,  amount 
now  to  about  $500,000,0<»0  yearly,  and  their  stock  in  trade,  with  which 
the  business  is  carried  on,  amounts  to  $155,000,000,  of  which  $50,000,000 
may  be  classed  as  reserve  funds,  and  $105,(K)0,00o  as  loaned  capital. 

Of  these  co-operative  societies  the  two  moi*t  patronized  by  the  peo- 
ple are  the  Varschussvereine  (cash-advance  associations,  or  co-operative 
credit  unions),  for  banking  purposes,  and  the  Consumvereine  (provisions 
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anions),  en^a^i^ed  in  furnishing  the  necessaries  of  life.  Of  the  former 
there  are  005  in  Germany,  with  a  inembert^hip  of  461,153  (420,140  males 
and  41,013  females),  and  of  the  latter  there  are  625,  with  a  membership 
of  about  300,000,  of  whom  about  oue-so,venth  are  women.  Both  of 
these  societies  are  po[)uIar  in  Thuringia,  where  there  are  74  of  the 
credit  associations  and  75  provisions  unions.  Membership  is  acquired 
in  each  by  the  payment  of  a  fee,  which  varies  for  different  localities. 
On  security  furnished  by  the  members  capital  is  borrowed,  or  supplies 
purchased,  and  with  this  capital  or  sui)plies  the  business  is  carried  on. 
Members  share  pro  rata  in  the  dividends,  and  are  also  often  the  lenders 
of  the  capital  to  the  unions. 

Credit  unions. — The  following  table  presents  a  comparative  view  of 
these  unions  (  Varschmsvereine)  in  Germany  from  1870  to  1882.  In  1859 
there  were  80  of  the  unions,  with  a  membership  of  18,676,  and  their 
funds,  loaned  and  renewed,  amounted  to  $3,(»98,577.  Since  1859  the 
dividends  have  varied  from  3  per  cent,  to  28  per  cent.,  averaging  6^  per 
cent: 


Table  Bhowing  the  condition  of  co-operative  credit  vMone  (  Vareehuserereine)  in  Germanic 

from  1876  to  1»82. 


Year. 

Nnoiber 

of 
unions. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Loaned  ftinds. 

Own  funds,  in- 
clad  luf^  ro- 
serves. 

Deposits. 

Pereent 

of   OWDfd 

tooUier 
tmifls. 

IMTi. 

denda. 

1876 

806 

4.11. 216 

$33],  347. 804  75 
387. 600. 620  75 
3(M.  00«.  033  25 
340, 6^tt,  2<)7  50 
301.881.570  25 
368,  mil.  243  50 
375,501,858  75 

$M,  722, 701  50 
27, 675,  •248  25 
20.  ]8:(.  842  25 
20.i>28,.*>12  5U 
20.  606,  Ml  00 

$83,618.145  26 
87.754,776  75 
86. 648, 853  25 
86.701,368  75 
91.119.486  2ft 

2S157 
31.54 
33.68 
33.44 
82.40 

SI   OQ 

P^reenL 

1877 

020  ,468.  «52 
0t8   4A>,.'i4i7 
8M  45».l'33 
006  460.656 
002  462.212 
805  4A1. 1&3 

1R78 

1870 

1880 

1881 

20.042,541  75      08.574.6li3  50 

1882 

30. 367. 220  75  1    04. 844. 823  00  1        3S.  01 

Provisions  unions, — The  make-up  and  condition  of  the  Sonneberg 
Provisions  Union  iConsumverein)  at  the  end  of  1883  may  be  taken  as  a 
Bam))le  of  these  societies.  Its  membership  consisted  of  302  males  and 
40  females,  divided  as  follows :  Farmers,  gardeners,  and  foresters,  8; 
manufacturers  and  buihlers,  IG;  handworkers,  135  males  and  4  females; 
operatives,  40 ;  merchants,  13  males  and  6  females;  clerks,  17;  inn- 
keepers, 5  males  and  2  females;  railway,  post,  and  telegraph  officers 
and  railway  laliorers,  16  males  and  1  female;  servants,  3  males  and  5 
females:  physicians,  teachers,  artists,  state,  church,  and  municipal  of- 
ficers, 47  males  and  7  females ;  renters,  2  males  and  15  females.  During 
the  year  mentioned  20  new  members  were  received  and  18  lost,  by  death, 
removals,  &c.  During  the  last  three  years  the  dividends  have  aver- 
aged 20  per  cent.,  and  during  the  ten  years  of  the  union's  existence 
they  have  averaged  15.4  per  cent.  At  present  goods  are  sold  only  to 
memlH^rs,  and  the  rule  is  found  to  work  favorably  in  increasing  the 
membership. 

Comparatively  few  losses  are  sustained  by  these  organizations,  and  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  they  have  realized  the  object  of  their  founder, 
particularly  the  provisions  unions,  in  enabling  working  people  to  pur- 
chase t(ie  necessaries  of  life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  busi- 
ness channels. 

Since  they  are  patronized  by  the  more  prudent  and  cash-paying 
classes  of  people,  it  follows  that  their  effect  has  been  rather  against 
general  trade,  but  this  effect  is  mainly  theoretical,  and  is  not  such  as 
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O.  And  what  does  it  cost  you  to  live? — ^A.  For  food  for  six  persons,  four  of  them 
children,  we  reckon  350  marks  [$83.30].  Clothing  for  the  family,  70  marks  [$16.66]. 
Honse  rent,  three  nioms,  60  marks  [$14  ^]." 

Q.  That  makes  480  marks  [$114.21],  but  if  you  should  work  every  working  day 
at  these  wages  [19  cents]  you  would  receive  only  240  marks  [$57]. — A.  But  that  is 
not  all.  Our  taxes  [rent  ou  a  half  acre  of  land,  on  our  earnings,  on  one  cow,  and  for 
the  jtwo  children  in  school,  are  more  than  30  marks  [$7.14]. 

Q.  But  the  balance  in  your  statement  is  all  on  the  wrong  side.  Then  there  is 
sickness  to  be  provided  for,  and  fuel,  aud  many  necessary  incidental  expenses.  How 
do  you  do  itf — A.  We  don't  indulge  in  incidentals,  aud  rarely  call  a  doctor.  We 
people  must  hoe  our  row  if  it  leads  through  tire.  As  for  fuel,  I  and  the  children 
gather  it  in  the  forest,  same  as  all  of  my  class  do.  But,  thank  God,  my  man  is  handy 
with  tools,  and  he  usually  earns  in  a  year  a  third  more  money  than  I  do.  Then  the 
children  do  piece-work  out  of  school  hours  for  the  toy- makers,  enough  to  buy  their 
books  at  least,  and  all  together  we  are  able  to  have  meat  once  a  week,  beer  daily, 
and  cake  at  Christmas. 

(Another  woman,  interrupting :)  ''Yes,  and  she  has  a  cow  and  can  have  butter  on 
her  bread,  but  the  most  of  us  have. neither  butter  nor  milk,  and  live  on  nothing  but 
potatoes  and  chicory,  with  beer  and  sausage  may  be  on  holidays.  Our  families  are 
as  large  as  hers,  or  larger,  and  our  men  [husbands]  are  not  handy  with  tools, either." 

I  thanked  them  for  the  information  they  had  given  me. 

"  Yon  go  to  church  on  Sundays  f  I  said,  as  I  was  moving  away. 

i'  If  it  storms,  and  there  is  no  work  to  be  done,''  was  the  reply.  • 

CONDITION   OF  MECHANICS. 

WorkineQ  at  trades,  iDcluding  those  working  for  the  toy  and  other 
manufacturers,  earn,  ou  an  average,  under  $200  a  year,  and  their  ex- 
penses, includiug  taxes,  &c.,  are  a  little  larger  than  those  mentioned 
above. 

Largo  families  are  the  rule,  aud  each  member  must  contribute  its 
quota  towards  the  expenses  of  living.  One  family  in  Sonneberg  con- 
tains twenty-one.children,  all  by  the  same  parents  The  population  of 
Germany  increases,  notwithstanding  its  immense  emigration. 

I  see  but  little  prospect  of  these  people  bettering  their  condition  in 
this  country.    Emigration  would  be  much  larger  but  for  a  lack  of  means. 

The  men  dress  in  home-made  clothing,  usually  black  and  coarse;  the 
women  in  waist  and  petticoat  (in  summer  neither. shoes,  stockings,  nor 
underclothing),  and  the  children  in  jacket  and  trowsers  of  coarse  stuff. 
The  holiday  dress  for  the  women  is  full,  short  skirts,  with  a  gay  ker- 
chief over  the  head  and  shoulders. 

■ 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

Morally,  they  are  honest  people,  but  they  are  superstitious,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  over- religious.  If  they  fail  to  say ''  Oesundheit  /"  (Ilealth  I) 
when  a  person  sneezes,  they  confidently  count  on  dying  within  the  year. 

Physically,  they  are  hardy,  but  they  are  not  so  robust  as  the  ideal 
Teuton,  and  are  ac<;ustomed  to  exposure. 

Both  morally  and  physically  I  think  they  are  injured  by  the  amount 
of  beer,  tobacco,  and  snuff  that  they  consume,  and  I  think  these  may  be 
safely  mentioned  as  enemies  to  their  progress.  The  beer  habit  is  accom- 
panied by  but  little  intoxication,  but  it  is  attended  by  quite  as  much 
poverty  and  general  wretchedness  as  is  the  whisky  habit  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  Sonneberg,  with  a  population  of  9,500,  there  is  an  annual  con- 
sumption of  over  2,500,000  quarts  of  beer,  or  more  than  2  quarts  per 
day  for  each  male  person,  including  children. 

Snuff  taking  is  a  very  commou  habit,  but  it  is  otnflned  principally  to 
the  men. 

Six  thousand  million  cigars  were  consumed  in  Germany  in  1883,  weigh- 
ing 37,565  tons.    The  total  weight  of  tobacco  consumed  was  74,160  tons. 
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TburiDgia  consamed  her  share.    The  average  cost  of  these  cigars  was 
4|  pfeiinige  (9.9  miils),  or  less  than  one  cent  apiece. 

In  beer  Haloons,  hotels,  railway-station  waiting-rooms,  and  other 
public  places,  boxes  are  exposed  into  which  smokers  are  requested  to 
throw  their  cigar-stubs  "  in  aid  of  the  poor."  An  intelligent  German 
assures  me  that  these  are  then  collected  and  converted  into  snnff  and 
cigarettes,  but  it  does  not  appear  what  share  of  the  profits  fall  to  the 
poor. 

SAFETY  OP  EMPLOYES — IN  CASE  OP  ACCIDENT  OR  DISABILITY — THEIR 
MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  WELFARE — RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMI*LOYER 
AND  EMPLOYED. 

Safety  of  employia, — As  a  rule,  the  safety  of  the  emploj' 6  is  secondary, 
and  depends  mainly  apon  the  means  and  precautions  used  for  the  safety 
of  the  employer's  property.  In  nearly  all  factories  and  mills  the  usual 
watchmen  are  employed,  and  means  more  or  less  efficient  are  generally 
provided  for  the  extinction  of  fire.  Hanil  extinguishers  are  quite  com- 
mon. In  the  larger  fiictories  outside  escapes  are  sometimes  provide^!, 
but  these  are  not  common.  Mining  is  conducted  on  a  limited  scale 
in  Thnringia,  and  in  so  primitive  a  manuer  that  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  special  means  are  employed  for  the  safety  of  the  miner.  On  rail- 
ways the  means  of  safety  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  passenger,  and 
with  this  the  employ^  is  constantly  exercised.  In  the  Schoenau  Porcelain 
Works,  at  Hilttensteinach,  each  room  has  a  double  egress,  and  the  inte- 
riors are  all  lighted  by  electricity  from  the  outside.  Each  room  has  also 
its  special  overseer,  charged  not  only  with  the  conduct  of  the  work  in 
it,  but  also  with  the  oversight  of  all  workmen  who  may  be  engaged  in 
work  that  involves  any  special  risk  or  danger. 

In  case  of  accident  or  disability, — No  systematic  or  general  provisions 
are  made  by  the  employers  in  this  district  for  the  aid  of  their  sick  or  dis- 
abled employes.  It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  asylums  or  hospitals 
are  provided — never,  in  fact,  except  it  may  be  in  connection  with  the 
local  public  almshouse  or  hospital. 

But  there  is  a  method  of  insurance  now  coming  into  use  by  which 
the  workman  may  insure  himself,  or  the  employer  his  employes,  de- 
ducting the  premiums  from  their  dail^^  wages.  It  is  called  the  Zurich 
Accident  Assurance  Society-,  and  is  strikingly  like  the  system  which 
Prince  Bismarck  has  striven  to  make  obligatory  upon  all  manufact- 
urers. 

The  persons  that  are  insurable  in  this  society  are  divided  into  twelve 
classes,  and  the  premiums  vary  according  to  the  supposed  risks  to 
which  the  individuals  of  the  class  are  exposed.  There  are  also  three 
eventualities  on  which  insurance  is  efi'ected,  namely,  death,  permanent 
invalidity,  and  temporary  disability,  and  the  premiums  vary  again  in 
each  of  these  cases.  Policies  are  also  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  stipulated 
sum,  or  upon  that  of  the  laborer's  daily  wages,  and  in  this  latter  case 
his  wages  go  on  in  case  of  illness  or  disability. 

Persons  under  15  years  of  age  and  over  \^]  persons  suffering  from 
chronic  or  incurable  diseases;  workmen  in  coal  mines,  and  equestrian 
performers,  acrobats,  aeronauts,  tight- rope  walkers,  animal  tamers,  and 
the  like,  are  not  admitted  to  its  privileges. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  insurance,  for  present  purposes, 
is  that  which  is  based  upon  the  laborer's  daily  wages.  He  may  be  in- 
sured for  from  one  to  five  times  his  daily  pay,  the  calculations  being 
made  upon  the  basis  of  three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year. 
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Suppose  a  workman  to  receive  62^  cents  a  day.  For  a  year  of  three 
hniidred  working  days  ho  would  receive  il87.50.  By  paying  a  yearly 
premium  his  heirs  may  receive  that  amount  in  case  of  his  death,  or  he 
himself  may  receive  his  daily  wages  in  case  of  a  disabling  accident  dur- 
ing the  disability.  He  may  be  insured  for  one  and  a  half,  twice,  thrice, 
or  five  times  his  wages,  and  be  paid  accordingly.  If  he  is  a  tanner,  for 
example,  he  will  pay  a  yearly  premium  of$4.50  for  each  $1,000  of  single- 
rate  insurance.  If  he  is  insured  for  double  his  daily  wages  the  premium 
is  $6,  and  for  three  times  his  wages  the  premium  is  $7. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  workmen  are 
divided  into  '^  danger  classes',"  and  the  yearly  premiums  which  they  must 
pa^'on  every  $1,000  to  be  insured  against  all  three  eventualities,  on  the 
basis  of  their  daily  wages  and  the  doable  and  treble  thereof: 

Zaboren'  wage  insuranoe. 


SiihjecU,  such  a*—         \  Danger  claaa. 

Bttrb«rs i  I 

Bankera ■  II 

EnjrraTers ,  III 

Printers IV 

Tamers V 

Carponteni |  VI 

Bntcbers I  VII 

Mmods VIII 

Builders '  IX 

TeuDsters X 

Flthennen '  XI 

Condnotors  and  brskemen ...   XII 


Single 
prommm. 

Doable  wage 

'  Treble 

wago 

preniinm. 

'    prenij 

lam. 

$3  50 

$4  50 

$5  5> 

4  50 

6  00 

7  00 

000 

7  50 

8  70 

7  00 

0  00 

10  50 

8  50 

11  50 

18  50 

10  50 

14  00 

17  00 

12  50 

17  00 

20  70 

15  00 

20  00 

24  00 

17  So 

23  00 

•27  CO 

10  50 

20  00 

31  OO 

22  00 

29  00 

34  80 

25  50 

84  50 

1 

41  00 

Insoranoe  is  effected  on  tbe  three  eventualities  of  death,  permanent  inralidity,  and  temporary  dis- 
abilitj. 

Insarance  affalnst  temporary  disability  alone  is  not  allowed.  By  the  elimination  of  either  one  of 
Iheae  eTentualities  the  premiums  an»  diminished  from  30  to  SO  per  cent. 

The  premiums  in  the  table  are  for  individual  policies.  If  the  employer  insures  all  his  emplojte  col- 
lectiTely,  the  premiums  average  about  two  classes  lower. 

Furthermore,  on  most  of  the  railways  a  system  of  bounties  prevails 
whieh  affords  some  aid  to  eertain  officials  beyond  a  specified  age.  A 
certain  percentage  is  also  deducted  from  the  wages  of  employes,  to  be 
held  in  trust  to  help  form  a  fund  from  which  widows  and  orphans  of 
employes  are  aided.  On  the  Werra  Railway  this  fund  is  foimed  from 
such  sources  as  percentage  on  wages,  fees  charged  for  admission  to  the 
pension  class,  by  tines  imposed  for  breach  of  conduct,  &c.  It  now 
amounts  to  about  $25,000.  Last  year  the  pensions  paid  to  retired 
officers  amounted  to  $5,000;  to  widows,  $3,000,  and  to  children  $50; 
but  they  were  not  all  drawn  from  this  fund. 

The  Bchoenau  Brothers  (porcelain  manufacturers)  have  established  a 
fund  which  insures  e<ich  workman  free  medical  care  in  case  of  sickness 
and  a  decent  burial  in  case  of  death. 

Moral  and  physical  welfare  of  employes. — This  firm  (Schoenau  Brothers) 
also  gives  special  attention  to  the  moral  and  physical  as  well  as  profes- 
sional welfare  of  their  eroployt^s.  Their  work  rooms  are  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  provided  with  facilities  for  bathing,  and  special  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  modeling,  and  decorating  are  given  to  apprentices  two 
days  in  each  week,  their  wages  continuing  as  usual.  A  strike  has  never 
occurred  in  this  establishment. 

Relations  hetxteen  employer  and  employed, — Taking  the  district  as  a 
whole  these  relations  are  those  of  master  and  servant  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  terms,  and  in  a  few  cases  they  are  especially  strained,  as  in  that 
of  the  hosiery  operatives  in  Zeuleuroda,  already  referred  to.  Generally 
speaking,  there  is  but  little  intercourse  between  master  and  workman, 
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except  that  which  is  involved  in  the  payment  of  the  lowest  possible 
wages,  and  insisting  on  the  fullest  possible  results  during  the  ten  or 
twelve  hours  of  daily  toil.  The  average  German  workman  in  this  re- 
gion is  a  remarkably  submissive  person. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS— TAXES — TENDENCY  OF  LEGISLATION. 

Political  rights. — There  is,  perhaps,  no  discrimination  against  work- 
ing people  as  such.  All  males  above  the  age  of  25  can  vote  for 
members  of  the  national  Parliament,  but  in  order  to  vote  on  municipal 
and  local  affairs  one  must  becbme  a  burgher,  which  involves  the  payment 
of  $7.07*  and  other  conditions  which  poor  people  could  not  meet,  even 
if  they  could  that  of  the  citizenship  fee.  The  acquisition  of  citizenship 
by  the  poorer  classes  is  discouraged  by  the  authorities,  for  the  reason, 
an)ong  others,  that  they  would  then  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the 
community  poor-houses  and  hospitals  in  cases  of  poverty  and  illqess. 

Notwithstanding  their  voting  i)ower,  the  working  people  do  not  exert 
a  corresponding  influence  on  legislation.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  so  few  of  them  are  qualified  for  seats  in  the  legislative  bodies,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  many  questions  that  seriously  affect  their  wel- 
fare are  not  made  subjects  of  legislation.  But  a  still  stronger  reason 
is,  I  think,  that  they  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  full  power  of  the 
ballot.  They  are  also  often  too  much  under  the  influence  of  their  em- 
|)loyers  to  vote  boldly  and  unitedly  in  their  own  interests. 

Taxes. — The  share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in 
local  and  general  taxation  varies  with  the  locality.  The  workman's 
share  in  taxation  will  be  best  understood  by  glancing  at  the  system  on 
which  taxes  are  collected. 

(a)  Income  taxes. — Income  taxes  in  Sonneberg  are  collected  ota  na- 
tional, city,  and  church  account.  Each  person,  as  below,  must  ])ay  the 
national  tax  12  times  a  year  (12  termine),  the  city  tax  14  times  a  year 
(14  termine).  and  Ihe  church  tax  once  a  y)dar  (1  termin),  making  together 
27  times  (27  termine)  that  income  taxes  are  collected.  The  same  are  col- 
lected 32  times  in  a  town  three  miles  from  Sonneberg,  and  in  other 
towns  a  still  greater,  and  in  others  a  less,  number  of  times. 

The  basis  of  this  taxation  is  as  follows:  Young  servant  girls,  ap- 
prentices, and  laborers,  who  earn  less  than  $28.56  a  year,  must  pay  2.8 
cents  per  termin— that  is,  27x2.8  cents,  which  equals  75.6  cents  a  year. 

Older  servants,  and  companions,  and  laborers,  who  earn  more  than 
$28.56  a  year,  must  pay  6  cents  per  termin,  or  27x.06=$1.62  a  year. 

Workmen  in  manufactories  must  pay  from  8.8  to  29.7  cents  per 
termin =$2.37f  to  $8.01  per  year. 

Sub-overseers  without  private  means  must  pay  11.9  cents  per  termin, 
and  overseers  from  17.8  to  29.7  cents  per  termin  per  year. 

The  income  tax  is,  further,  as  follows: 


Income  tax  per  termin  un  an  income  of— 


$142. 80  to  $171. 36. 

171.36  199  92. 

199.  92  242.  70. 

242. 76  285.  60 

28.').  60  357.00. 

357.  00  4-'a  40. 

428  40  499.80. 

499.80  599.76. 

699.76  714.00. 


Centa. 


23.8 
29.7 
35.7 
47.8 
59.5 
71.4 
05.2 
$119 
142. 


^  This  is  the  present  fee  in  Sonneberg.     It  wan  formerly  much  higher,  and  is  still 
to  iu  many  towns.    The  proportion  of  burghers  to  inhabitants  is  comparatively  small. 
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For  example,  a  person  whose  annual  salary  or  income  is  between 
$599.76  and  (714  pays  a  tax  of  $1.42.8  per  terDiin=$  1.42.8  x  27=$38.55|. 

All  incomes  over  $714  pay  ^  per  cent,  of  the  income  per  tennin.  Thus 
an  income  of  $1,000  pays  a  yearly  tax  of  $67.50. 

{b)  Land  taxcM. — Taxes  are  levied  on  land  according  to  its  kind,  vary- 
ing slightly  between  arable,  ganlen,  meadow,  pasture,  forest,  water- 
course, and  waste  land.  These  various  kinds  of  land  are  divided  into 
grades,  so  that  first  or  second  quality  arable  land,  for  example,  pays  a 
higher  tax  than  third  or  fourth  quality.  In  waste  laud  six  grades  are 
recognized,  in  water  course  or  swamp  land  five  grades,  and  in  each  of 
the  others  eight  grades. 

The  taxes  are  now  levied  at  1  percent,  and  upwards  of  the  estimated 
income  (not  the  worth)  of  the  land  per  termin,  there  being  from  4^  to  8 
land  termine,  and  the  aggregate  taxes  being  collected  twice,  once  for 
city  and  once  for  national  purposes.  In  Sonneberg  this  tax  is  now  1 
per  cent,  per  termin,  there  being  5J  land  termine.  For  example,  the  es- 
timated yearly  income  of  an  acre  of  land  is  $20.  One  per  cent,  of  this 
would  be  20  cents,  which  would  be  collected  eleven  times  a  year  (five 
and  a  half  city  and  five  and  a  half  state),  making  the  tax  $2.20.  The 
land  taxes  may  be  stated  as  averaging  between  9  and  11  per  cent^  an- 
nually. 

(e)  Building  taxes. — On  buildings  the  tax  is  about  2  per  cent,  of  the 
valuation  of  those  used  for  business  purposes,  and  4  per  cent,  on  dwell- 
ings. 

(d)  School  taxes. — In  the  public  sc^hools  there  must  be  paid  for  each 
child  a  yearly  tax  of  $1.43 ;  for  two  children  from  the  same  family,  $1.90, 
and  for  three  or  more  chihlren  from  the  same  family,  $2.38. 

(e)  Other  direct  taxes  — All  other  property,  as  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
tools,  &c.,  are  taxed  at  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  their  valuation. 

(/)  Indirect  taxes. — ^The  people  must,  in  effect,  pa^^  a  tax  on  their  beer, 
for  each  brewer  must  pay  a  national  tax  of  47.6  cents  on  each  hundred- 
weight of  barley-malt  used,  and  a  local  U\x  of  24.2  cents  on  each  100 
quarts  of  beer  brewed.  Travelers  on  the  highways  (except  foot  people) 
pay  a  toll  of  about  1  cent  a  mile,  and  a  tax  is  levied  on  salt,  meat,  fowl, 
and  similar  articles  that  are  bmught  from  out  of  the  dukedom.  But 
the  meat  and  fowl  tax  is  a  lociU  matter,  and  is  not  collected  in  every 
town. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  working  people  pay  quite  their  proportion  of 
the  t^xes,  both  local  and  genenil.  ^ 

No  discretion  is  allowed  the  tax-cjatherer,  and  often  the  Very  bed  of 
the  peasant  is  taken  in  satisfaction  of  a  levy. 

Tendency  of  legislation. — Ostensibly  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  labor  and  the  working  people  is  to  benefit  the  laborer,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  many  it  is  really  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  military 
system  of  the  Empire  at  the  laborer's  expense.  Many  working  people 
hold  this  opinion  and  cite  in  support  of  it  the  burdensome  taxes  which 
the  military  system  imposes  upon  them,  and  the  fact  that  their  sons  are 
seriously  hindered  from  learning  useful  trades  by  being  obliged  to  give 
the  best  years  of  their  life  to  the  army. 

Bat  1  believe  that  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  really,  although  al- 
most imperceptibly,  in  favor  of  the  working  people;  not  so  much  be- 
cause their  welfare  is  sought  as  a  paramount  end,  as  because  they  them- 
selves are  yearly  learning  to  exert  better  and  stronger  influences  in  their 
own  favor. 

Even  the  military  discipline  has  its  advantages.  Taking  these  young 
men  and  patting  them  three  years  in  the  army,  where  they  are  obliged 
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to  keep  both  their  persons  and  their  clothing  clean,  their  boots  polished, 
and  themselves  erect  and  civil,  is  a  positive  benefit  to  them,  whatever 
may  be  its  drawbacks. 

BMIORATION  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

Less  than  3,000  persons  are  known  to  have  emigrated  from  this  dis- 
trict during  the  last  hve  years.  About  three  fourths  of  these  were  agri- 
culturists and  day  laborers  with  small  means,  and  one-fourth  artisans 
and  skilled  workmen  of  various  sorts. 

The  main  causes  assigned  both  by  those  who  emigrate  and  by  those 
who  wish  to  do  so  are  dissatisfaction  with  the  military  service  and  a 
desire  for  higher  wages.  But  simple  ambition,  and  a  desire  to  better 
their  condition,  and  a  wish  to  see  the  world  and  to  test  other  forms  of 
government,  the  demand  for  more  room  and  less  competition,  are  also 
strong  reasons  with  many  who  make  no  public  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  any  institution  in  the  Fatherland. 

Paut  II.-^Female  Labor. 

This  is  the  second  sad  chapter  in  this  report. 

American  readers  will  hardly  understand  how  it  can  be  that  the 
severest  part  of  existence  in  this  whole  region  falls  to  the  lot  of  woman. 
But  such  is  the  fact.  She  is  the  servant  and  the  burden-bearer.  The 
sentiment  of  chivalry  seems  to  be  entirely  wanting,  not  only  in  the 
treatment  which  she  receives,  but  also  in  the  feelings  with  which  she  is 
regarded.  The  position  of  wife  and  mother  appears  to  shield  her  from 
no  hardship,  nor  the  fact  of  her  sex  to  entitle  her  to  any  noble  consid- 
eration. Thus,  domestic  life,  as  a  rule,  among  the  laboring  classes,  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  mere  utility,  in  which  the  affections  seem  to  play 
almost  as  little  part  as  they  do  in  the  different  portions  of  a  labor-sav- 
ing machine. 

Her  sex  is  liberally  represented  in  most  of  the  manual-labor  occupa- 
tions of  the  district,  even  to  mining  and  foundry  work,  but  far  less  lib- 
erally in  any  branch  of  clerical  or  professional  life.  In  a  portion  of  this 
consulate  containing  a  population  of  100,309  males  and  100,042  females, 
I  find  by  the  latest  official  statistics  that  for  each  woman  who  supports 
herself  in  civil  and  church  service  and  the  so-called  professions,  there 
are  five  and  a  fraction  who  support  themselves  by  trade  and  commerce, 
nine  and  a  fraction  by  housework,  twenty-four  and  a  fraction  by  mining, 
foundry,  and  building  work,  and  sixty-three  and  a  fraction  by  agricult- 
ure, cattle  raising,  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing — proportions  that  only 
faintly  indicate  the  hard  lot  of  the  Thuringian  woman,  and,  I  might 
truthfully  say,  of  most  country  women  throughout  Germany. 

I  find,  moreover,  by  the  same  statistics,  109  women  making  their  liv- 
ing in  the  same  district  by  working  in  quarries,  372  by  various  branches 
of  glass  blowing,  71  by  making  knives,  1  bj*  making  mathematical  in- 
struments, 1  by  making  musical  instruments,  1  as  a  chemist,  44  by  mak- 
ing explosives,  1,907  as  paper-makers,  15  as  tanners,  54  as  bookbinders 
and  box-makers,  2  as  coopers,  355  as  turners,  753  by  sewing,  3  as  nota- 
ries' clerks,  76  as  teachers  of  all  kinds  and  grades  (including  those  en- 
gaged in  libiaries  and  as  musicians),  07  as  authors  and  writers  of  all 
kinds  (including  copyists  and  corres])ondents),  and  along  with  them  the 
inevitable  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  who  make  their  living 
by  "  agriculture,  cattle-raising,  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing.'' 

But  this  includes  only  those  described  as  self  supporting  in  the 
branches  mentioned.    The  whole  number  of  women  and  children  (girls) 
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employed  in  agricaltural  pursuits  is  39,218.  The  corresponding  num- 
ber of  males  is  32,714. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  chief  pursuits  of  women  in  this  district  are  not 
of  a  gentle  or  refining  character.  They  perform  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  all  the  outdoor  manual  service.  The  planting  and  the  sowing,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  the  soil  therefor,  is  done  by  them.  I  have 
seen  many  a  woman  in  the  last  few  weeks  holding  the  plow  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  cows,  and  still  more  of  them  '^  toting"  manure  into  the  fields 
in  baskets  strapped  to  their  backs.  They  also  do  the  haying,  includ- 
ing the  mowing  and  the  pitching;  likewise  the  harvesting ;  after  which 
they  thresh  much  of  the  grain  with  the  old-fashioned  hand  flail.  They 
accompany  the  coal  carts  through  the  city  and  put  the  coal  in  the  cel- 
lars, while  the  male  driver  sits  upon  his  seat.  They  carry  on  nearly  all 
the  dairy  business,  and  draw  the  milk  into  town  in  a  hand  cart — a 
woman  and  a  dog  usually  constituting  the  team.  *'  I  bare  just  written 
to  my  wifoj"  said  a  professional  American  gentleman  to  me  a  few  days 
ago,  who  was  traveling  through  this  district,  *^  that  it  is  a  very  serious 
thing  to  be  a  dog  in  Germany,  or  a  cow,  or  a  woman." 

In  half  a  day's  walk  through  the  country  recentl}^  I  counted  130 
women  hoeing  in  the  fields  and  only  five  men.  *^  Why  is  it,"  1  asked 
one  of  these  women,  ''  that  I  see  so  mauy  of  your  sex  here  and  so  few 
of  the  other f  *' Ach,  GottPsaid  she,  "the  military  must  have  gold 
lace  and  corsets."  She  meant,  I  suppose,  that  the  military  system  takes 
away  many  men  from  industrial  pursuits,  and  it  is  a  favorite  jest  with 
the  women  here  that  the  ofiicers  wear  tournures  to  improve  their  forms. 
"What  pay  do  you  receive  for  this  labor?"  I  asked.  "From  50  to  70 
pfennige  [11.9  to  16.6  cents]  a  day,"  she  answered,  "with  schnapps  at 
9,  potatoes  and  coffee  at  noon,  and  black  bread  and  beer  at  4."  "  How 
long  is  your  day's  workt"  "  From  6  to  0,  but  we  often  work  till  9  or 
10  at  10  pfennige  an  hour  for  extra  time" — and  she  left  me,  to  rearrange 
the  bottle  of  goat's  milk  for  her  baby,  which  had  awakened  from  its  nap 
in  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  field. 

Such  are  the  prominent  and  most  striking  characteristics  of  woman's 
work  in  this  section.  Many  of  the  younger  women  are  employed  in  the 
doll  and  toy  factories  at  about  15  cents  a  day,  or  else  in  doing  piece 
work  of  the  same  kind  in  their  own  rooms,  at  which  they  earn  perhaps 
20  per  cent,  more  weekly,  but  it  involves  ^nore  hours  of  labor. 

The  women  of  this  class  are  not  comely.  *One  sees  but  few  fresh 
and  merry  girls.  Stooping  forms,  worn  and  wear>  faces,  browned  and 
wrinkled  skin,  and  a  kind  of  sad  and  spiritless  movement  characterize 
the  most  of  them.  One  can  trace,  too,  but  little  improvement  in  their 
lot.  From  generation  to  generation  the  peasant  girl  carries  her  basket 
on  her  back,  till  she  drops  it  from  old  age,  and  her  children  follow  in 
her  footsteps. 

As  to  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  they  are  both  hardy  and 
phlegmatic;  in  other  words,  they  are  physically  strong,  and  do  not  seem 
to  be  so  much  exposed  to  temptation  as  women  of  a  more  nervous  tem- 
perament are. 

On  the  other  hand,  German  newspapers  occasionally  warn  their  read- 
ers that  the  ranks  of  th<>  licentious  in  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  of  the 
United  States  are  swelled  by  German  girls.  The  Dresdener  Nachrich- 
ten  last  winter  sounded  the  same  alarm  with  reference  to  Tendon,  and 
later  1  found  a  letter  in  the  same  paper  from  the  pastor  of  the  German 
Lutheran  church  in  Geneva,  who  says: 

Since  1  have  been  pastor  here  I  havr  frequently  had  to  act  in  behalf  of  unfortunate 
German  girls  who  had  coiue  here  to  seek  positions  as  servants,  but  who,  through  inex- 
perience, indiscretion,  or  enticement,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  bad  men,  and  have 
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ended  in  hooses  of  ill-repnte.  Geneva  is  unfortunately  overrich  in  snch  honaes,  and  it 
is  notorion  8  that  tbe  greater  part  of  theiroccupants  are  German  girls  from  Bavaria,  Wnr- 
temberg,  Badeu,  auci  other  parts  of  the  Fatherland.  To  such  an  extent  had  the  evil 
grown  that  several  years  ago  the  Church  founded  a  house  of  refuge  for  bomeleaB  Ger- 
man girls  who  come  to  the  city,  &c. 

The  p^eneral  effects  of  such  a  life  as  I  have  described  are  not  favora- 
ble to  the  development  of  the  best  domestic  qualities.  The  housekeep- 
ing of  the  laboring:  classes  is  of  the  most  primitive  sort.  The  cooking 
is  wretched.  There  is  but  little  display  of  family  affection,  but  the 
home  feeling  is  very  strong. 

Educationally,  the  women  are  not,  as  a  rule,  equal  to  the  men,  but, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  technical  hchools,  to  which  they  are  not  admit- 
ted, they  enjoy  equal  educational  privileges. 

The  wages  of  women  average  about  half  those  of  men. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  6,0()0  moie  women  than  men  in 
the  Dukedom  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  with  a  population  of  207.075,  and  in 
the  whole  consular  district,  with  a  population  of  1,21(5,815,'  there  is  a 
surplus  of  30,009  women.  Emigration  accounts  largely  for  this  differ- 
ence, since  the  men  can  more  easily  collect  the  means  for  a  change  of 
location  than  the  women  can. 

GEORGE  P.  MOSflEB, 

CanauL 

Uhited  States  Consulate, 

Sonneberg,  June  7,  1884. 


WURTEMBERG. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CATLIN. 

The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000,  and  an 
area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  may  be  classed 
as  essentially  an  agricultural  land.  Half  its  population  are  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  upon  agricultural  and  kindred  pursuits  (see 
Table  I).  Nearly  two-thirds  of  its  area  consists  of  farms,  pasture  land, 
and  vineyanls,  and  it  contains  but  four  cities  with  more  than. 20,000 
inhabitants. 

The  distribution  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  territory  among  so 
great  a  nnmber  of  projirietors,  and  the  consequent  existence  of  so  many 
petty  landowners,  each  working  his  own  small  farm  and  gaining  there- 
from a  livelihood,  snch  as  it  is,  for  himself  and  his  family,  greatly  simpli- 
fies the  consideration  of  the  great  question  of  the  relations  of  labor  to 
capital,  and  practically  limits  it,  so  far  as  Wurtemberg  is  concerned,  to 
the  ])opnlatiou  residing  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  condition  of  the  numerous  agricultural  pop- 
ulaticm  of  the  Kingdom,  much  fiiod  for  study  and  observatiou,  and 
much  that  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this  report.  It  is  not  in  this 
case  the  question  of  capitalist  and  laborer,  of  employer  and  em]>loy^. 
There  are  no  large  farms  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  our  great  West  or 
plantations  such  as  cover  the  South,  where  the  capital,  energy,  and 
g(*nluN  of  one  nuui  directs  the  labor  of  hundreds. 

Ilere  the  owner  of  eacrh  bit  of  soil  is  its  tiller,  and  upon  its  product 
in  ol  veil  by  his  own  i>atient  labor  depend  his  hopes  of  support  for  him- 
•ell'  and  IiIm  household.  Farm  hands  are  practically  unknown.  The 
land  owner  and  his  wife  plow,  sow,  and  gather  side  by  side  in  the  field, 
or  lo«rf  her  trim  their  vines  and  garner  the  grapes,  content  if  the  close 
of  Iho  harvt'wl  find  their  land  unmortgaged,  and  themselves  iu  health 
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and  clear  of  the  books  at  the  baker's  and  grocer's.  It  will  be  easily 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  wa^es,  so  far  as  such  a  population 
goes,  issimply  a  question  of  the  crops.  Their  paymaster  is  the  soil  which 
they  till.  If  the  season  prove  unfavorable  their  wages  are  lower  in  pro- 
portion, but  they  cannot  strike ;  if  the  season  prove,  on  the  other  hand, 
propitious,  they  hail  it  with  the  same  joy  that  the  mechanic  or  opera- 
tive experiences  in  obtaining  better  terms  from  his  employer.  This  is 
the  situation  in  regard  to  labor  and  wages  as  pertaining  to  one-half  of 
the  popuhition  of  the  Eingdon). 

Now,  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  a  largest 
possible  crop  beyond  which  the  cultivator's  hopes  cannot  go.  Granting 
that  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  this  largest  possible  crop 
cannot  be  looked  for,  save  in  very  exceptional  years  and  at  long  inter- 
vals, granting  also  that  on  an  average  crop  the  cultivator  and  those 
dependent  on  him  are  barely  able  to  eke  out  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
the  deduction  is  easy,  that  any  successive  failures  of  crops  involving  a 
yield  perceptibly  less  than  that  average  must  be  attended  with  distress 
and  naturally,  in  consequence,  with  movements  of  some  kind  for  relief. 
To  this  should  be  added  the  important  fact  that,  while  there  is  no  in- 
crease in  cultivable  area,  there  is  all  the  time  going  on  a  steady  increase 
of  more  than  1  per  cent,  per  annum  (see  Table  II)  in  the  population 
dwelling  on  it,  and  defiendent  upon  it  for  the  means  of  living,  a  fact 
which  would  render  the  problem  a  difficult  one,  even  could  a  fixe<l  av- 
erage crop  be  annually  relied  on.  But  when,  as  I  find  to  be  the  case, 
for  five  years  pasi  the  grain  and  wine  crop  shows  a  large  falling  off 
from  the  average  yield,  even  of  the  last  ten  years,  the  simple  de<luction 
is,  that  the  farms  and  vineyards  have  ceased  to  furnish  means  of  living 
for  their  inhabitants,  and  that  therefore  a  certain  surplus  of  the  latter 
must  either  starve  or  seek  their  living  elsewhere.  Hence,  the  heavy 
emigration  of  late  years  to  America  and  the  tendency  to  crowd  into 
the  cities  and  towns  in  search  of  employment,  which  comparatively  few 
obtain.  The  grain  and  wine  crops  of  the  Kingdom,  which  have  aver- 
aged about  $;i,750,000  for  the  last  ten  years,  only  averaged  during  the 
last  five  years  a  little  over  $2,5(M),0(K),  making  a  falling  q/fo/ $6,000,000 
and  upwards  in  the  "  wages"  paid  since  1878  by  the  soil  of  Wurtemberg 
to  its  tillers.  Good  years,  better  crops,  and  a  higher  average  may  per- 
haps recur,  but  the  deficit  of  five  years,  so  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  agricultural  population,  is  there,  cannot  be  wiped  out,  and  must 
have  its  eftects.  Those  effects  are,  not  only  emigration  and  a  ten- 
dency townward,  as  stated,  but  a  proportional  diminution  of  the  vol- 
ume of  trade  in  all  its  branches. 

I  state  these  facts  as  the  misfortune  of  the  Wurtemberg  peasant,  and 
not  as  his  fault.  He  is  laborious,  patient,  and  thrifty.  He  might  even 
be  cidled  penurious,  had  not  generations  of  nee<ly  toil  shown  him  that 
the  strictest  economy  is  for  him  a  matter  of  dire  necessity.  Sturdy  and 
strong  of  limb,  reared  to  respect  the  law,  religion,  and  the  domestic  tie, 
simple  in  his  wants  and  moderate  in  his  habits,  he  is  content  to  work 
uncomplainingly,  or,  rising  before  daylight  and  working  till  sundown, 
asking  no  more  than  that  he  may  derive  a  living  from  his  humble  acre, 
as  probably  his  father  and  grandfather  have  done  before  him,  and  sup- 
port and  bring  up  the  children,  who  in  tnrn  will  care  for  him  in  his  old 
age.  Devoid  of  s:reat  ambition,  he  also  lacks  great  cares.  His  industry 
is  his  life,  and  only  ends  with  life.  In  the  great  fusion  of  races  now  go- 
ing on  to  make  up  the  future  population  of  the  North -American  conti- 
nent, and  out  of  which  is  to  spring  that  new  and  clearly  defined  type 
of  humanity,  the  American  race  of  the  future,  it  is  fortunate  that  we 
are  acquiring  so  large  an  admixture  of  this  honest,  industrious  race  of 
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peasantry  from  the  Black  Forest,  from  the  Suabian  hills,  and  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Danube  and  the  Neckar. 

LABOR  IN  THE  CITIES  OF  WURTEMBEBG. 

Turning  now  from  the  free  o|>en  life  of  the  green  fields  and  vineyards 
to  the  paved  streets  and  thickly-settled  quarters  of  the  town,  we  find 
that  of  the  two  millions  of  people  in  the  Kingdom,  only  195,000  or  there- 
abouts are  dwellers  in  cities  of  2(^000  inhabitants  or  upwards,  and,  of 
these,  117,000  dwell  in  ISuttgart,  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom,  a  great 
manufacturing  and  trading  center,  and  a  town  which  will  aptly  serve 
to  be  cited  as  illustrating  the  various  phases  of  the  social  and  labor 
questions  as  they  exist  in  South  Germany  at  the  present  time.  The 
other  chief  cities  of  the  Kingdom  are  Ulm  (33,000),  at  the  point  where 
the  great  transcontinental  railway  line  from  Paris  to  Constantinople 
crosses  the  Danube,  Heilbronn  (24,000),  an  active  point  of  im(>ortation 
at  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  J^eckar,  and  Esslingen  (20,500), 
10  miles  distant  from  Stuttgart,  and  largely  engaged  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  locomotives,  machinery,  and  textile  fabrics.  These  are  the  cities 
of  the  Kingdom,  though  not  by  any  means  comprising  all  its  manufact- 
uring interests.  In  scores  of  smaller  towns  and  villages,  Aalen,  Held- 
euheim,  Biberach,  lieutlingen,  Kottweil,  Tuttlingen,  and  Ludwigsburg, 
and  even  sometimes  in  the  open  country,  are  to  be  found  factories, 
large  or  small,  turning  out  a  great  variety  of  wares  both  for  internal 
consumption  and  for  export.  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  l^everal  of  these, 
with  a  description  of  their  extent  and  management,  in  my  report  on  the 
"  Cotton  and  woolen  industries  of  Wurtemberg"  (see  No.  23,  Commer- 
cial Reports,  p.  2LG),  and  I  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  them 
also  in  the  course  of  this  report.  But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
industriesof  the  four  cities  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital  in  this  Kingdom,  and  the  various  questions  incident  thereto. 

For  this  purpose  I  have  prepared  the  following  table,  showing  at  a 
glance  how  the  populations  of  the  four  cities  named  are  distributed 
according  to  their  several  employments  : 

Distribution  of  the  population  of  the  four  principal  cities  of  Wurtemberg  according  to  the 
employments  upon  which  they  are  direjtly  or  indirectly  dependent. 


OccupatioDs. 


Agriculture  and  kindred  purauiu 

Miiieii.  fouudricn,  aod  salt  woika 

In  Htonet  and  eai  th 

Ht'tals  (except  irun) 

lion      

Manufacturo  of  machinery,  implementa,  iuatruments, 

and  Hpnaratii8    

Cbeinioai   iuduHtries,  cuuibustiblos,  oils,  Tarnishes, 

Ac      

Textile  indaHtries 

Papei  and  leather 

Wo(nl  nufl  cai  viiitr 

Alimt'Utiirv  pnMiucta 

Cliitliinir  and  dre«a 

Building      

Ch^rieal  pursuits 

ArtiMtic  purnuits  (except  munic,  theater,  and  shows) 

Tr.ul«  

lu'iur.inoo 

Land  travel 

Wiiior  travel 

Inns.  hotoN.  and  restaurants 

House  Her  vice,  day  labor,  &c 

Governuu-nt,  towiiHlnp,  and  church  employ 

Uo  eruploynieiit  ^ivea 

Miscellaneous 


Stnttgarf 

Ulm.t 
1,657 

Heilbronn.  t 

Eaalingen.  $ 

6,516 

2,546 

8.783 

82 

9 
332 

1.447 

345 

80 

1,615 

3:.8 

581 

412 

3,360 

939 

801 

1.021 

4.554 

722 

028 

2,614 

1.624 

211 

538 

407 

1.398 

238 

153 

1.294 

3,  '26S 

556 

1,402 

501 

1            7. 748 

1.373 

1,143 

1,373 

5,  581 

2,288 

2,001 

871 

'          12, 017 

3,015 

1,863 

1,947 

1            6, 408 

1,986 

1,593 

608 

3,867 

213 

212 

335 

830 

47 

130 

43 

15,  244 

3,661 

3,305 

790 

602 

29 

30 

14 

6,736 

2,824 

1,  a<5 

1,052 

1 

60 

83 

1 

4.113 

1,412 

697 

292 

l,b20 

412 

478 

241 

16.  049 

8.617 

1.777 

071 

13,  37J 

2. 155 

2,040 

1,420 

I 

48 

*  Population,  117.343.        t  Population,  33.162.         ;  Population,  23.958.        §  Popolation,  20.456. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  pursuits  of  the  pop- 
ulations of  these  cities,  especially  of  Stuttgart,  cover  all  the  necessary 
ground  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  hand,  in  fact  Stuttgart  and 
Esslingen  alone  will  amply  suffice,  embracing,  as  they  do,  within  their 
limits  nearly  all  branches  of  industry.  In  pursuing  the  inquiries  sug- 
gested  by  the  Department's  circular,  I  have  deemed  it  the  best  plan 
and  that  promising  to  afford  the  truest  picture  of  the  labor  question  in 
all  its  phases,  to  seek  interviews  not  only  with  laborers  and  operatives, 
chosen  here  and  there  at  random,  but  with  leaders,  capitalists,  manu- 
facturers, and  public  men  of  widely  varying  ideas,  and  in  recording 
these  interviews,  to  set  before  the  Department  facts  and  opinions  far 
more  var?ed  and  valuable  than  would  be  any  observations  and  views  of 
myself  alone. 

Observing  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Tagblatt  of  this  city  that  a  mass- 
meeting  of  workingmen  on  the  previous  evening  had  been  addressed  by 
one  Mr.  Karl  Kloss,  I  looked  that  gentleman  up,  and,  stating  my  object, 
requested  an  interview.  I  found  him  an  earnest,  intelligent  man,  ap- 
parently well  informed  on  the  labor  question,  and  ready  to  give  me  all 
the  information  I  desired.  He  has  great  readiness  as  a  public  speaker, 
and  large  influence  among  the  working  classes,  and  I  am  confident  that 
his  opinions,  as  given  herewith,  will  prove  of  interest.  He  may  be  taken 
as  a  representative  man,  and,  being  himself  a  practical  workman,  a 
joiner  by  trade,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

VIEWS  OF  MR.  KARL  KLOSS. 

Question.  What  are  the  present  relations  in  Wurteniberg  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal f — ^Answer.  The  relations  between  labor  and  capital  at  the  present  time  are  strained, 
especially  in  the  larger  manufacturing  cities. 

Q.  I  notice  that  one- half  of  the  population  of  Wnrtemberg  is  devoted  to,  or  de- 
pendent upon,  agricultural  and  kindred  pursuits.  Does  not  this  largely  diminish  the 
importance  of  the  social  and  labor  question  in  Wurtembergf — A.  Certainly;  lor  the 
reason  that  there  are  too  many  small  land-owners,  allowing  of  no  methodical  system 
of  agriculture,  but  merely  a  small  system  of  hand-labor,  keeping  them  all  poor,  and 
which  cannot  compete  with  a  broad  system  of  agriculture,  such  aa  exists  in  North 
Germany  or  Hungary. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  agricultural  population,  notwithstandinj^  their  poor 
condition,  take  but  little  interest  in  social  and  labor  (vn^titions  f — A.  Very  little.  They 
prefer  to  seek  relief  from  their  needs,  or  from  the  failures  of  successive  wiue  crops, 
either  by  emigration  or  by  flocking  to  the  cities  to  look  for  work. 

Q.  When  they  come  to  the  cities  are  they  competent  to  do  work,  and  do  they  find 
it  f— A.  They  can  do  work  as  dav-laborers  in  digging  and  the  rougher  kinds  of  work, 
but,  of  course,  are  not  skilled  laborers.  About  —  per  cent,  get  work.  It  depends 
aomewhat  on  the  season  of  the  year.  The  workmen  who  come  to  town  from  the  conn- 
try  are  an  impediment  to  the  city  workmen  in  the  development  of  social  questions, 
owing  to  their  more  limited  experience  and  lack  of  interest  therein. 

Q.  Suppose  we  reckou  the  population  of  Stuttgart  to-day  at  r.^,000,  how  many 
able-bodied  laborers  are  there  in  the  city  unemployed  f — A.  Only  about  5  or  6  per  cent, 
of  the  industrial  laborers  are  now  unemployed.  Circumstances  here  in  Wnrtemberg 
are  unusually  favorable  in  this  regard. 

Q.  Is  the  situation  better  now  than  it  was  about  three  years  agof — A.  While  the 
prices  of  living  have  not  changed,  wages  have  iu  some  instances  decreased. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  this  decrease? — A.  To  the  influx  of  laborers  to  the  cities, 
and  to  the  uxcess  of  population  in  the  country  ;  also  to  the  substitution  of  machine 
for  hand  work,  and  to  the  fact  that,  thereby,* the  additional  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren is  rendered  available ;  further  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  for  the  regulation 
of  the  honrs  of  labor  and  employers  can  get,  therefore,  throe  days*  work  iu  two  out  of 
their  employes.  I  have  seen  a  hundred  girls  and  women,  operatives,  leaving  a  cotton 
factory  in  Bsslingen  at  12  o'clock  Saturday  niisht,  where  they  had  been  working  from 
6  in  the  morning,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  at  noon  and  half  an  hour  each  iu  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  had  still  an  hour  or  two  hours* 
walk  before  they  reached  their  homes. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  those  hundred  females  were  contented  and  happy,  and  ever 
hopedforany  improvement  iu  their  siluatior  f— A.  Certainly  not  contented  and  happy; 
bat,  in  consequence  of  their  wretched  condition,  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  think 
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of  any  improvement.  The  wftges  paid  in  the  factorj  I  speak  of  are  very  poor;  I  learn 
that  the  average  do  not  earn  over  10  to  12  marks  (92.50  to$:{)  per  fortnight. 

Q.  Is  the  general  feeling  of  the  workmen  in  the  larger  cities  of  Wnrtemherg  one  of 
content,  or  discontent f — A.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  contented;  in  some  ex- 
ceptional cases  they  are,  on  account  of  special  advantages  which  they  enjoy  from 
their  employers;  but  the  majority  are  not  contented,  and  only  refrain  from  saying  so 
becan.*«e  they  consider  it  u-ould  be  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 

Q.  This,  then,  I  suppose  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  your  first  answer,  the  strained 
relations  existing  lietween  lalnir  and  capital.  Is  it  this  discontent  which  causes  snch 
relations;  or,  is  the  discontent  only  an  outcome  of  those  relations? — A.  It  is  the  dis- 
content which  causes  tht-se  straineil  relations. 

Q.  When  yon  say  the  relations  are  strained,  what  does  that  imply? — A.  That  the 
workmen  are  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  obtain  better  terms 
from  their  employers;  for  instance,  in  June  IS-^J,  the  corset-weavers  in  Wurtemberg, 
fiOO  or  700  in  number,  formed  a  mutual  jirotective  association,  not  to  organisse  a  strike, 
but  to  {irotect  esch  other  in  the  event  of  one,  and  to  employ  certain  parties  of  their 
number  to  prepare  statistics  in  regard  to  labor  and  was^t^,  which  would  enable  them 
to  act  advisiMlly  sIkmiM  occasion  require;  also  to  establish  a  uniform  tariff  of  wages. 
They  snrcee<lecl  in  accomplishing  this,  anil  that  without  a  strike.  The  new  uniform 
tariff  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  higher  th:in  the  workmen  received  before. 

Q.  What  is  the  disposition  of  capitalists  towards  the  workingmen  in  Wnrtembergf 
Are  they  generally  disposed  to  make  concessions?— A.  Asa  general  thing  they  are  not 
disposed  to  conceile  much,  as  was  shown  last  year  in  the  joiners'  strike. 

THB  GREAT  JOIXER  STRIKE  OF  188*3. 

Q.  How  many  workmen  were  ont  on  that  strike  ? — A.  Nearly  700  men,  employed 
in  seven  large  establishments,  all  in  Stuttgart.  The  strike  began  early  in  July  and 
lasted  nine  weeks.  During  that  period  contributions  amounting  to  15,021.12  marks 
for  the  benefit  of  the  strikers  were  received  from  other  cities;  a  collection  of  6,505.97 
marks  was  made  in  Stntttrart,  a  further  sum  of  1,290.18  marks  was  contributed  by 
single  individuals  in  this  city,  making  a  total  of  22,817.!i^7  marks  in  all. 

Q.  Who  contributed  the  most  of  this  money  ? — A.  The  greater  part  of  it  came  from 
industrial  asMK'iations  in  other  cities;  not  only  from  associations  of  joineni  but  from 
hat-makers,  cigar-makers,  turners,  masons,  corset- weavers,  and  a  great  variety  of 
traiies,  who  all  ru»«hed  eagerly  and  spontaneously  to  our  assistance.  Contributions 
came  from  Switzerland,  Brusvsels.  Vienna,  and  Paris,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many.    We  even  received  :{25  marks  (S^O)  from  New  York. 

Q.  What  was  doue  with  all  this  money  ?— A.  Nine-tenths  of  it  (over  20,000  marks) 
was  paid  over  to  the  strikers  individually,  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their 
families  during  the  strike.  The  remainder  was  used  in  defraying  current  expenses 
for  traveling,  telegraphing,  legal  costs,  printing,  postage,  «Scc. 

Q.  What  was  the  disposition  of  the  employers  during  the  strike  ? — A..  They  endeav- 
ore<l  throughout  to  sliow^  that  oui;  demands  wvn?  unreasonable.  The  primary  canse 
of  the  strikd  was  not  onl^  low  wages,  but  the  additional  fact  that  when  workmen  ap- 
plied for  an  increase,  though  they  were  already  working  ten  hours  a  day,  the  em- 
ployers would  tell  them  to  come  earlier  and  stay  later  and  then  they  would  make 
more,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  system  of  day-wages,  but  all  work  was  paid  by  the 
piece.  The  workmen  at  Sehoettlo^s  shops,  abciut  120  in  number,  finding  that  they 
.were  paid  about.  15  per  cent,  less  than  their  brother  joiners  in  the  other  factories, 
united  to  demand  a  tixed  tariff  of  pricivs  per  piece,  and  for  over-hours,  from  their  em- 
ploj'ers.  The  tirm  refused  and  the  workmen  struck.  Next  day  then*  appeared  in  the 
papers  a  notice  signed,  not  only  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Schoettle  establishment,  bnc 
also  by  those  of  all  the  other  large  joiner  works  in  the  city,  announcing  that,  unless 
the  Schoettle  strikers  returned  to  their  work  in  three  days,  all  the  other  establishments 
would  be  cloKe<I,and  the  wh(de  force  of  (>00  or  700  joiners  in  Stuttgart  would  thus 
together  be  thrown  i»ut  of  work. 

Q.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  course  did  the  joiners  pursue? — A.  We  had  a 
joiners'  union  of  abi)ut  4()0  members,  of  which  1  was  president,  and  I  called  a  meeting 
at  once,  not  only  of  the  raembei-s,  but  of  all  joiners  and  piano-makers  in  town,  num- 
bering about  2,000  in  all.  Of  these,  1,200  attended  the  meeting,  whi  h  unanimously 
resolved  to  disregard  the  threats  of  the  employers,  and  to  sustain  the  workmen  at 
6choettle*s.     Next  day  the  threats  were  carried  out,  and  all  the  factories  were  closed. 

Q.  Were  th«  strikers  peaceable  and*orderly,  aiul  what  course  «lid  they  pursue? — A. 
All  was  a<lmirably  quiet  and  orderly,  so  that  it  was  not  even  necessary  for  the  police 
to  attend  our  largest  meetings.  The  first  step  which  the  strikera  took  was  to  address 
in  writing  to  their  several  employers  a  statement  of  the  terms  on  which  they  would, 
on  their  side,  be  willing  to  resume  work;  some  requested  an  increase  of  8to  10  percent, 
in  the  rates  of  payment,  and  there  was  a  general  demand  that  the  workshops  should 
bo  ventilated  and  cleaned  every  day  after  working  honrs,  instead  of  before,  as  for- 
merly, and  that  the  factory  regulations  should  in  all  respects  be  made  to  conform  with 
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tlie  existiug  lecal  ordinances.  To  these  demands  two  firms  temporarily  consented, 
bat  subsequently  withdrew  their  consent,  and  united  with  the  other  employers  ad^ainal 
(he  Btnk**r8.  For  three  or  four  weeks  mutters  remained  in  this  coudi  tion.  The  Schoel- 
tie  firm  then  brought  snit  in  the  courts  against  their  striking  workmen  for  damages, 
for  having  maliciously  left  their  work,  and  to  compel  them  to  resume.  In  reply  to 
this  the  strikers  from  the  other  factories  brought  suit  against  their  employers  for  dam- 
ages for  loss  of  time  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  factories.  These  latter  employers, 
it  may  here  be  stated,  had  previously  offered  to  take  their  workmen  back  on  the  origi- 
nal terms*,  but  the  latter  had  refused,  saying  that,  now  they  were  shut  out,  they  would 
strike.  For  this  refusal  to  resume  the  principals  also  broueht  suit  against  their 
workmen.  The  Schoettle  suit  resulted  in  uiueteen  workmen  (the  number  sued)  being 
aentenced  to  resume  work,  aud,  on  their  refusal,  to  one  day's  imprisoumeut  each.  In 
the  other  suits  th-)  workmen  wou,  and  the  employers  were  compelled  to  reimburse 
them  for  loss  of  time  and  to  pay,  in  oue  case,  the  whole,  iu  another  the  half  of  the 

C08t«. 

<f .  Was  any  attempt  made  to  briug  in  workmen  from  other  cities  to  replace  the 
strikers  J — A.  The  greatest  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction,  but  only  150  or  there- 
abouts were  brought  iu,  of  whom  four-fifths  came  from  Vienna,  the  balance  from 
Switzerland,  Silesia,  aud  elsewhere.  They  were  poor  workmen,  and  not  over  Ave  of 
them  remain  here  to-day.  About  100  more,  apprentices  aud  young  workmen,  were 
drummed  up  arouud  in  the  suburbs,  but  they  caused  more  loss  than  profit  to  their 
employers.  Meanwhile  half  the  strikers  had  gone  off  to  other  cities  and  promptly 
found  work,  thus  greatly  lightening  the  expenses  of  the  relief  committee.  The  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  found  other  work  of  various  kinds  here.  The  greatest  suffer- 
ers, therefore,  were  the  employers,  not  the  workmen.  The  cost  of  the  strike  to  the 
former  cannot  have  been  less  than  300,000  marks,  to  the  latter  not  over  1)0,000  marks. 

Q.  How  did  it  finally  endf — ^A.  In  a  victory  for  the  strikers  in  all  except  the 
Schoettle  factory.    In  the  latter  case  the  terms  asked  were  indeed  to  some  degree 

f:ranted,  but  to  new  workmeu,  and  not  to  the  old  ones,  of  whom  only  some  25  out  of 
20  were  taken  back.  This  s'^rike  also  resulted  in  the  organization  of  all  the  Joiners 
throughout  Germany. 

Q.  I  notice  a  '*  black  list'*  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  strike.  To  what  does 
that  refer  f — ^A.  It  was  a  printed  list  of  the  strikers  which  was  sent  by  the  tirias  here 
to  other  firms  in  the  same  business  throughout  South  Germany ;  but,  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  strike,  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  importance. 

Q.  Were  you  einp loved  at  the  beginuing  of  the  strike  f — ^A.  Yes ;  as  workman  in 
the  piano  factory  of  Krauss  &  Co. 

Q.  Are  you  still  employed  there  f — A.  No;  in  consequence  of  my  participation  in 
the  strike,  as  president  of  the  Joiners'  Union,  I  lost  my  position  five  days  af Mr  wards, 
and  since  that  time  have  been  unable  to  procure  another. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Wurtemborger f — A.  No;  I  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1847,  and  have 
lived  in  Stuttgart  since  1871. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  pricu  of  living  here  in  Stuttgart,  npon  how  mnch,in  your  opin- 
ion, can  au  average  workiugman,  with  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife  aud  .<^ay  three 
children,  get  along  per  annum,  and  keep  clear  of  debt  f — A.  I  have  here  a  tabic 
which  I  have  prepared,  and  which  is  based  up<m  the  prevailing  prices.  The  various 
items  included  in  it  are  those  actually  taken  from  the  personal  memorandum  of  an- 
nual expenses  kept  by  a  workingman  of  my  acquaintance,  viz : 

BxpenseM  of  a  family  o&naitting  of  father,  mother  ^  and  three  children  (at  Stuttgart). 


Weekly. 


Bread,  24  poands,  at  11  pfen- 

ni|» 

Batter  or  lard,  2  pounds,  at  00  I 

pfennifra - ' 

Meat,  4  pounds,  at  66  pfen-  | 

nigs 

Dinner    (ve^tablM,    floor, 

potatctes.  salt  and  spici^) . 
Breakfast  and  supper  (with 

rolls,  sairar,  mUk,  &.c) 

Fnel  and  ligbta 

Soap,  thread,  yam,  and  snn* 

dries 

Pocket  money  for  casual  ex- 

pensea 


Total  per  week 
Total  per  year. 


I 
Marks. 

2.64 

1.80  I 

I 
2.64 

8.50 

3.80 
L50 

.70 

3 


10.58 


1, 018. 16 


$0  63 

43 

63 

83 

00 
36 

17 

71 


Rent 

Besidence-tas 

Other  taxes 

Dnes  to  mutual  aid  society . . 
ClothlDj(.  ^boes,  nod  repairs. 

B«ddin>;,  linen.  &.o 

Ke|iair  of  toolM  nnd  house- 
hold utensils 

Children's  school  fees 


Yearly. 


Marks, 
250 

4 
6 

18L20 

100.62 

20.70 

16 
15.86 


$5056 

01 

1  43 

4  83 

45  47 

4  08 

871 
806 


Total  per  year '  1,630.04 


4  66 


242  32 


866  96 
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THE  VIEWS  OF  HERR  DIETZ,  M.  P. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  W.  Dietz,  who  has  a  pablishing  and  printing  estab- 
lishment at  No.  26  Lndwigstrasse,  in  this  city,  represents  a  part  of  the 
voters  of  the  city  of  Hamburg:  in  the  Berlin  Parliament.  He  belongs  to 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  and  has  been  so  kind  as  to  furnish  me  with 
his  views  in  answer  to  the  various  questions  which  I  have  herewith 
propounded,  viz: 

Question.  In  year  opinion,  isthe  present  condition  of  thf»  working  classes  in  Wnrtem- 
ber)(  prosperouM  or  otherwise? — Answer.  Leaving;  out  of  consideration  the  *^ reset vt 
armAfj'*  the  Mirnation  can  at  present  almost  be  called  a  normal  one.  However,  the  indus- 
trial workingmeii  in  the  towns  fare  far  worse  in  regard  to  the  cai*e  for  their  material  ex- 
istence than  do  those  employed  in  factories,  4&c.,  in  the  rural  districts.  The  extraordi- 
narily high  price  of  lodgings  in  town,  as  well  as  the  deaniessof  provisions,  prevent  the 
workman,  even  with  the  hardest  labor,  from  earning  more  than  half  an  adequate  live- 
lihood. The  industrial  workingman  in  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  has  this  ad- 
vantage, that  he  frequently  acquires  the  necessary  foo<l  through  cultivating  a  kitchen 
garden,  d^c,  in  his  leisure  hours,  with  the  help  of  his  familyi  and  that  he  thus  em- 
ploys the  ready  money  earned  in  the  factory  or  elsewhere  for  defraying  other  wants. 
It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  those  manufacturers  who  have  their  factories  in  the 
open  country,  and  employ  of  course  no  strictly  skilled  workmen,  are  thus  enabled  to 
find  workmen  at  incredibly  low  wages,  which  thus  renders  a  successful  competition 
possible. 

Q.  How  does  their  condition  compare  with  that  which  existed  in  1H78,  and  what 
difference  is  there  between  the  situation  of  affaii^theu  and  now? — A.  Production  has 
ea<4entially  improved  in  quality  and  quantity.  There  is,  however,  no  doabt  that  in 
general  a  constantly  increasing  incapacity  for  consumption  depresses  sales — a  conse- 
quence of  the  rapidly- progressing  impoverishment  of  the  masses.  Without  therefore 
being  a  great  prophet,  one  can  predict  a  reaction  in  production,  which,  perhaps,  may 
end  in  a  crisis  far  greater  than  anything  we  have  ever  hitherto  witnessed.  The  resist- 
ing power  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  has  grown  weaker,  and  withagreat  many 
the  moral  consciousness  of  responsibility  has  disappeared.  ''After  ns,  the  deluge,"  ia 
the  cry,  not  alone  in  Germany,  but  in  Wurtemberg  as  well. 

Q.  Are  the  working  classes  steady  and  trustworthy  and  fmgal;  and  what  inflnencea 
can  you  cite  which  are  favorable  or  adverse  to  their  being  so  T — A.  The  working  peo- 
ple of  Wurtemberg  can  on  the  whole  be  called  steady.  There  is  no  want  of  dili^noe 
and  cleverness.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  skilled  workinginen  are  very  much  inter- 
mingled with  the  Nortli  German  element.  The  German  workman  in  general  is  steady 
and  trustworthy,  so  that  the  best  testimonial  can  be  given  him  in  this  respeot. 

Q.  What  relations  exist  between  employer  and  employ^,  and  what  effect  have  these 
relations  on  the  prosperity  of  the  community  at  large  f — A.  The  relations  in  general 
may  be  called  good  ones.  This  can  be  partly  attributed  to  the  extremely  moderate 
wauts  of  the  Wurtemberg  workman,  which,  going  hand  in  hand  with  a  law-abidinff 
spirit,  scarcely  admit  at  all  of  any  strong  reaction  against  the  employer.  Political 
interests  concern  the  workman  only  so  far  as  he,  an  enemy  of  eveiy  innovation,  at- 
tributes the  cause  of  his  frequently  oppressive  situation  to  the  new  org.-inisation  of 
the  Empire,  and  makes  the  **  Prussian ''-  responsible  for  everything.  In  doing  so,  he  is 
only  too  much  supported  by  the  other  classes  of  his  countrymen.  The  fact  that  the 
economical  development  of  Germany  is  carrying  the  consequences  of  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  production  into  the  remotest  villages  of  Wurtemberg  will  probably  for  a  long 
time  to  come  remain  to  the  Wurtemberg  workingman  a  closed  book  with  seven  seals. 

Q.  Is  labor  organized  T  If  so,  in  what  way,  and  how  does  such  organization  act 
upon  thn  laborers'  advancement  and  welfare? — A.  The  organizations  or  workmen  ex- 
tend in  fact  only  to  the  cities.  To  a  partial  extent  they  are  feeble  imitations  of  the 
trade-unions,  but  are  impeded  in  their  development  througli  exceptional  legislation. 
The  organizations  are,  however,  confined  principally  to  *'  Kranken-  und  Sterlwicaseen  " 
(hick  and  burial  funds),  the  economical  importance  of  which  is  generally  known,  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  them. 

Q.  Is  there  anv  organization  of  capital  to  offset  these  labor  organizations? — A.  Co- 
alitions of  capitalists  against  the  interests  of  the  workingmen  have  been  formed  as  a 
rule' only  in  case  of  strikes,  and  then  were  0UI3' of  proportionally  short  duration. 
Competition  and  eagerness  of  production  do  not  permit  of  any  permanent  consolida- 
tion of  niHunfacturers  as  such.  Divers  interests  soon  break  up  such  association. 
These  people,  too,  are  fighting  a  battle  for  existence  and  consider  it  their  business  to 
overthrow  their  competitors. 

Q.  Do  yon  connider  that  labor  here  is  adeqnately  remunerated  t — A.  Rates  of  com- 
pensation for  labor,  t.  e.  wages,  are  in  the  cities  about  equal  to  those  generally  pre- 
vailing in  Germany.     In  the  country,  however,  they  are  probably  much  lower  than 
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they  sbonld  be.  Wages  are  by  no  means  adequate,  yet  this  is  not  felt  so  much  by  the 
workman  in  Wnrtemberg  as  in  North  Germany.  I  here  refer  to  what  I  said  in  an- 
swer 4. 

Q.  What  are  yonr  views  in  regard  to  daily  honrs  of  labor? — A.  The  day's  work  va- 
ries from  10  to  15  hours.  If  something  is  to  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  work- 
man's conditio^  the  introduction  of  a  maximum  of  daily  hours  of  labor  tixe<l  by 
law  is  abHolutely  required.  Until  this  cardinal  question  is  definitely  answered  by 
the  Imperial^Government — and  this  will  scarcely  be  done  within  ten  years*  from  now — 
a  beginning  of  the  solution  of  the  social  question  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  Wur- 
temlierg  the  daily  working  hours  ai-e  on  an  average  12  hours,  about  the  same  as  in 
the  Empire,  while  the  **  reserve  arwie*'  of  workingmen  is  daily  iucreasing,  even  when 
pro<luction  is  normal.  Here  only  fixed  working  hours  can  be  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  settling  the  matter.  The  manufacturers  nre  reluctant  to  {^rant  them  of  their  own 
accord,  and  the  Government  is  not  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  one-sided  inter- 
ests of  the  manufacturers.  Some  crisis  striking  a  hard  blow  at  industry  will  throw 
an  unprecedeuledly  large  number  of  men  out  of  em£>loymeut,  and  that,  too,  in  all 
civilized  communities — and  what  shall  then  be  done  with  them,  only  those  will  know 
who  now  obstinately  refuse  to  open  the  one  and  only  safety  valve  which  can  improve 
matters,  viz,  a  fixed  maximum  of  daily  honrs  of  labor.  This  kind  of  labor-legisla- 
tion, however,  can  scarcely  be  carried  out  by  any  one  single  country ;  it  must  be  an 
international  matter  and  have  for  its  aim  the  working  day  of  8  hours. 

Q.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workmgmen,  and  what  are  their  in- 
fluences, through  such  rights,  on  legislation  f — A.  In  Wnrtemberg  the  law  provides  a 
direct  general  election  for  members  of  the  town  council  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Landtag).  Consequently  the  workmen  have  succeeded  in  some  commu- 
nities in  electing  their  representatives.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Wnrtem- 
berg, however,  the  workmen  are  not  represented,  although  great  efforts  were  made 
on  their  part  in  the  cities.  The  influence  of  the  workmen  ou  legislation  is  therefore 
equal  to  zero.  The  want  of  knowledge  of  economical  matters,  as  well  as  iudifierence 
to  public  life,  contributes  probably  very  much  to  the  fact  that  the  Wnrtemberg 
workingman  is  far  inferior  to  the  North  German,  who  is  fully  conscious  of  his  posi* 
tion  as  a  member  of  a  class. 

Q.  To  what  extent  in  return  has  legislation  here  regulated  the  labor  question,  and 
what  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  this  regard  f — A.  The  Imperial  Qovernmeul .  in 
order  to  help  the  working  classes,  is  trying  to  inaugurate  a  social  legislation.  They 
began  with  a  plan  of  insurance  for  the  sick,  which  now  is  to  be  followed  by  insurance 
against  accidents,  and  again  by  the  insurance  of  the  disabled.  It  is  commendable 
that  manufacturers  provide  for  those  who  have  met  with  accidents  in  their  service 
and  have  become  disabled  for  work,  even  though  the  workmen  have  to  contribute 
directly  and  indirectly  thereto ;  but  the  gist  of  the  question,  viz,  lack  of  emplo^^ment, 
is  not  touched  by  this  social  legislation.  Relief  can  only  be  found  in  international 
action  (as  is  stated  in  my  reply  to  Question  VIII). 

SOME  POINTED  REMARKS  BY  HERR  FALKENSTEIN. 

For  about  twenty  years  po^t  there  has  been  in  operation  in  this  city 
a  sort  of  incorporated  intelligence  office,  called  the  '^  Bureau  fur  Arbeits- 
nachweis."  Its  manager,  Mr.  Witheiin  Falkenstein,  is  an  unusually 
well-informed  man  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  labor  question,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  man  who  combines  with  wide  experience  extremely 
sensible  and  conservative  views.  The  following  account  of  an  interview 
which  I  have  had  with  him  will  be  found  to  possess  many  points  of  a 
special  interest: 

Question.  What  is  your  name,  age,  and  birthplace? — Answer.  Wilhelm  Falken- 
stein;  49;  Wnrtemberg. 

Q.  What  is  your  employment? — A.  I  am  manager,  since  nineteen  years,  of  the 
*'  Bureau  tlir  Arbeitsnachweis/'  at  15  Carlstrasse,  in  this  city. 

Q.  Is  that  a  private  concern  or  a  company  f — A.  It  is  a  company,  consisting  of  about 
1,0U0  members,  embraciug  the  largest  manufacturers  down  to  the  humblest  class  of 
trades -people. 

Q.  For  what  object  is  your  soeiety  organized! — A.  To  furnish  workmen  to  people 
seeking  them,  and  to  find  employment  lor  those  who  apply.  We  are  also  a  charitable 
association,  and  furnish  assifttance  Co  needy,  unemployed!  workingmeu  passing  through 
the  city. 

Q.  R»-ferriug  to  the  first  part  of  your  last  answer,  wjiat  was  the  extent  of  the  work 
done  by  your  office  during  hwt  year? — A.  There  were  registered  5,(>H:J  applications 
from  employers,  and  employment  was  furnished  to  6,G57  persons,  while  no  less  than 
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42,482  applications  for  work  were  made  to  us.  Of  thoee  fumiahed  with  emploTment' 
540  were  placed  in  sitaationH  outaide  of  Stuttgart,  some  even  bo  far  awaj  as  Roaaiav 
Italy,  and  France. 

Q.  Htis  a  workman  who  applies  to  yonr  office  for  a  situation  any  fees  to  pay  f — ^A^ 
He  pays  2i  C4^ut8  when  he  tinds  a  situation  ;  otherwi^,  nothing. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  society  existed  f — A.  Since  1865.  During;  that  period  we 
have  hail  ir>9.844  applications  from  employers,  and  have  found  sitHfttions  for  119,389 
workmen  and  apprentices. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  wh»t  perc<*ntage  of  th*^  working  people  in  Stuttgart — ^I  mean 
the  people^  who  art  dependent  on  their  daily  labor — is  unemployed  t — A.  I  cannot  give 
the  per  cent. ;  but  I  ttiink  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  at  present  there  are  not  over 
200  |)enK)ns  in  Stuttgart  who  are  unemployed. 

Q.  Is  this  an  exceptionally  gootl  Hcason,  or  would  that  statement  apply  in  general  f — 
A.  It  is  not  exceptional ;  even  in  the  worst  times,  as  during  the  wars  of  ld66  and 
1870,  there  was  never  much  over  that  number  out  of  employment. 

Q.  Is  the  situation  more  favorable  here  in  Wnrteraberg  in  this  regard  than  it  is  in 
other  parts  of  Germany  t — A.  We  have  business  relations  with  all  parts  of  Germany, 
And  1  do  not  think  the  situation  differs  much  here  with  that  which  prevails  in  Niim- 
berg,  Frankfurt,  Berlin,  and  the  other  large  cities. 

Q.  Do  you  think  in  general  workmen  are  adequately  paid  for  their  labor  under  ex- 
isting rales  of  wages  f — A.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  work- 
men who  are  paid  a  great  deal  higher  wages  than  they  really  earn.  Some  are  paid  aa 
high  as  H  marks  a  day.  The  general  theory  of  the  German  workingmen,  viz,  that 
the  inferior  classes  of  workmen  are  nnderpaitl,  is  a  false  one,  because  there  should  bA 
a  discrimination  in  the  capacity  of  the  workmen,  and  good  wages  should  only  be  paid 
for  good  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  much  distrem  among  the  working  people;  are  they 
contented  f — A.  There  is  no  great  distress  among  them,  but  great  discontent.  A  good 
workman  here  need  never  be  out  of  employment  upou  which  he  can  support  himself 
comf«»rtably. 

Q.  Does  this  same  rule  apply  to  operatives  in  factories  f — A.  Yes.  Corset-weavers, 
spinners,  and  thc»se  engaged  in  similar  puisuits  can  all  earn  12  to  14  marks  a  week, 
which  amply  suflices  for  their  wants. 

Q.  What  feeling  generally  exists  between  employers  and  employes  in  Stuttgart  f — 
A.  In  general,  a  very  uufriendly  one,  and  this  causes  a  general  feeling  of  uncertainty 
in  the  business  world,  iua.Hmnch  as  no  manufacturer  can  feel  sure  of  the  future  ao 
lon^  as  he  is  not  certain  of  his  workmen. 

Q.  Are  the  working  classes  8teady,«trustworthy,  and  frugal  f — ^A.  In  general  they 
are. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  society  also  being  a  charitable  one  t — A.  Yea,  we  assisted  last 
year  6*26  poor  workmen  passing  through  Stuttgart,  and  have  during  the  past  nineteen 
years  assistetl,  in  all,  6l,G23  workmen  in  a  similar  manner. 

Q.  In  what  does  this  assistance  consist  T — A.  In  gifts  of  money,  ranging  from  50 
pfennigs  t4»  6  marks. 

Q,  How  is  this  money  provided? — A.  By  voluntary  subscriptions  firom  master  work- 
m»*ii  in  the  various  trades  here. 

Q.  Were  not  these  same  poor  workmen  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  the  city  as  they 
pas'ied  through  f  —  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  not  also  gifts  of  money,  food,  or. clothing  which  they  could  obtain 
from  other  cbaritable  sources f — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  Volkskiiohe  (public  kitchen), 
where  they  could  get  a  good  dinner  for  little  or  nothing,  and  fnim  the  city  almshouse 
they  are  provided  with  clothing  and  shoes  when  neceHsary.  There  is  also  an  aaylam 
for  the  homeless,  where  they  may  obtain  for  two  days  free  lodging  and  breakfaat  and 
supper  gratis. 

Q.  Is  it  only  in  Stuttgart  that  such  a  paradise  for  journeymen  laborers  exists  f — A. 
No;  it  is  so  all  over  Germany.  A  workman  who  is  naturally  lazy  but  clever,  can,  by 
traveling  constantly  from  place  t<o  place,  keep  him:ielf  well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged 
without  iloiiig  a  day's  work.  I  h.ive  known  fellows  to  stay  around  for  three  weeks  in 
this  way  within  a  circuit  office  hours'  walk  doing  no  work  and  yet  well  cared  for  all 
the  time. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  this  excessive  charity  T — A.  The  concentra- 
tion of  the  charities  into  the  Ijrger  cities  which  are  removed  some  distance  from  each 
other;  farther,  that  no  n'lit'f  be  given  except  to  workmen  who  can  show  that  they 
are  willing  to  work  but  unable  to  obtain  employmeuL 

THE  TRAMP  QUESTION. 

I  am  as8ai*ed  on  very  n^Iiable  authority  that  this  tramp  qaestion,  as 
alluded  to  so  ]>ointedIy  by  Mr.  Falkenstein^  is  not  alone  applicable  to 
Wurtemberg,  but  equally  so  to  all  partA  of  6<»nitany.    The  provision 
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made  by  both  public  and  private  charity  for  the  relief  of  poor  travelers 
is,  by  many  thinking  people,  considered  as  doing  more  credit  to  the 
hearts  ttian  to  the  heads  of  the  givers.  One  man  whom  I  have  talked 
with  openly  inveighs  against  the  present  distribution  of  alms  as  a 
"premium  on  idleness."  How  numerous  these  vagabonds  and  needy 
rovers  are  in  this  section  at  least — for  1  cannot  speak  for  others — may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  extracts  recently  cut  at  random  from  the 
Stuttgart  papers,  viz : 

Schamdorf,  April  5. — Dariug  the  past  month  8ri6  tramps  (arm  reisende)  were  given 
relief  in  this  district  with  the  sum  of  218  marks  from  the  county  funds.  As  the  ex- 
penses are  constantly  increasing  in  this  regard,  this  system  of  almsgiving  wiU  have 
to  be  abolished. 

yeckarsHliH,  April  *21. — Since  November,  1883,  relief  to  tramps  by  public  alms^ving 
has  been  in  operation  in  five  stations  of  this  district,  the  cost  thereof  amounting  to 
about  2,870  marks  up  to  the  end  of  March.  This  system  of  relief  will  be  continued 
dnring  the  fiscal  year  1884-^85,  the  expense  to  the  county  therefor  footing  up  to  40,000 
marks. 

Gmund,  April  22. — By  vote  of  the  county  meeting,  a  system  of  public  almsgiving  is 
to  go  into  eflfect  in  thin  district  on  the  Ist  of  May  next  for  the  assistance  of  needy 
strangers,  and  as  a  means  of  resistance  against  vagabondage. 

I  might  add  a  dozen  more  such  paragraphs,  but  the  foregoing  suffice 
to  show  how  generally  recognized  is  the  system  of  rendering  assistance 
to  tramps  out  of  the  public  funds  of  the  different  counties.  Take,  again, 
for  instance,  the  city  of  Stuttgart.  The  amount  which  was  disbursed 
to  poor  travelers  last  year  out  of  the  city  treasury  wHl  be  found  stated 
elsewhere  (see  interview  with  i)olice  president  Schmidbauser),  but  its 
generous  provision  for  its  resident  poor,  sick,  and  infirm  amounts  for 
the  year  1884-'85  to  331,089.32  marks.  This  tramp  question,  in  fact,  is 
exciting  widespread  attention  and  evoking  a  general  demand  for  its 
solution.  Many  of  these  vagabonds  are  fellows  who  live  by  their  wits, 
who  are  more  or  less  imbued  with  the  rudiments  of  Socialistic  ideas  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  would  not  hesitate  at  criminal  acts  were  an  opportu- 
nity offered.  Not  long  ago  a  banker's  office  in  this  city  was  entered 
about  dusk  by  four  men,  who  leveled  the  banker  and  a  friend  who  was 
with  him  to  the  ground,  emptied  the  safe,  and  disappeared.  One  of  the 
four  W51S  captured  a  few  hours  later,  alighting  from  a  train  at  Pforzheim, 
in  Baden,  but  before  the  police  could  remove  him  to  the  jail  he  threw 
two  bombs,  with  which  he  had  provided  himself,  a  shower  of  bullets 
followed,  and  several  persons,  including  the  prisoner,  were  wounded. 
On  being  brought  to  Stuttgart  and  examined  before  a  magistrate,  he 
boldly  proclaimed  himself  an  Anarchist.  His  three  companicns  in  crime 
have  not  yet  been  captured.  All  four,  it  appeared,  came  from  other  cities, 
more  or  less  remote,  and  the  one  arrested  from  some  point  in  Eastern 
Germany  or  Austria,  though  he  had  also  been  employed  at  Zurich  and 
St.  Gail,  in  Switzerland. 

I  do  not  quote  this  incident  as  giving  a  type  of  the  average  unem- 
ployed workingman,  traveling  from  place  to  place,  for  I  believe,  on 
general  principles,  that  no  man  who  is  willing  to  do  honest  labor  can  be 
classed  as  a  bad  man,  and  I  believe,  furthermore,  tliat  the  majority  of 
these  poor  travelers  are  willing  to  do  work  if  they  can  find  it.  But 
there  is  a  biid  element  among  them,  consisting  of  men  who  consider 
themselves  the  apostles  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  of  a  new  and  remod- 
eled society.    And  this  leads  me  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to — 

WORKINGMEN'S  COLONIES. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  philanthropic  citizens  of  Wurtem 
berg,  having  at  heart  the  interest  and  reclamation  of  such  workingmen 
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as,  having  been  long  ont  of  employment,  might  have  fallen  into  idle^ 
nnthrifty,  and  dis8olate  habits,  organized  themselves  together  for  the 
foanding  of  what  is  known  as  an  ^^Arbeitercolonie."  On  the  11th  of 
September,  1883,  they  adopted  statutes  (a  copy  of  which  I  forward 
with  this  report)  and  gave  a  substantial  proof  of  their  philanthropy  by 
purchasing  on  the  same  day,  for  50,000  marks,  a  farm  of  about  260 
acres,  near  the  village  of  Dornahof,  in  the  southeasterly  section  of  the 
Kingdom.  Upon  this  farm  accommodations  and  work  are  provided,  or 
to  be  provided,  for  100  inmates,  who  can  be  admitted  on  their  own  ap- 
plication and  who  are  free  to  withdraw  when  they  desire.  The  enterprise 
is  to  be  maintained  atfirstby  voluntary  charitable  subscriptions,  assisted, 
so  far  as  possible,  by  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  inmates,  who  are 
to  do  farm  labor  or  such  other  proper  work  as  can  be  found  for  them  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  colony.  It  may  t>e  stated  that  it  is  not  ex- 
pected by  the  managers  that  the  colony  will  ever  prove  entirely  self- 
sustaining,  but  the  annual  deficit,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  small  and  quite 
within  the  reach  of  moderate  cliarity.  It  is  too  early,  as  yet,  to  give  a 
definite  report  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  but  its  excellent  aim 
commends  it  to  the  imitation  of  other  communities,  and  to  the  good 
wishes  of  all. 

OFFICIAL  INFORMATION  FROM  POLICE  SOl^CES. 

I  am  indebted  to  Herr  Schmidhauser,  president  of  the  board  of  police 
of  this  city,  an  experienced  and  trusted  ofiScial,  for  the  interesting  and 
valuable  information,  otherwise  unobtainable,  comprised  in  the  follow- 
ing answers  to  my  questions,  viz: 

QneAtion.  How  many  poor  travelers  were  provided  for  by  the  city  of  Stnttgart  dur- 
ing the  year  l':*83  f — Answer.  Ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Q.  Were  most  of  tliein  natives  of  Wurtemberg,  or  of  other  parts  of  Germany? — 
A.  There  were  6,50!?  of  theui  who  were  natives  of  Wurtemberg;  it  is  not  recorded 
where  the  others  belonged. 

Q.  Who  defray**  the  expense  of  providing  for  these  poor  travelers,  and  is  there  a 
limited  or  unlimited  fund  for  it  t — A.  The  city  pays  the  actnal  exi)enses;  there  is  no 
■pecial  fund  for  the, purpose. 

Q.  In  what  does  the  aid  rendered  them  consist  f — A.  In  lodging  over  night,  and  a 
liter  of  soup  in  the  evening,  and  again  in  the  morning,  for  wliich,  as  a  rule,  work  i» 
done  to  the  value  of  5  or  10  pfennigs. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  number  of  such  persons  provided  for  annually  f — A.  The  law 
authorizing  such  provision  was  onlv  enacted  in  November,  1877.  Since  that  time  the 
number  annuallv  assisted  has  been  1H7S,  1,356;  1879,  11,539;  ld80,  15,132;  1881, 
13.245:  1H82,  y,4(i3;  1-83,10,160. 

Q.  How  many  operatives  are  there  employed  in  Stnttgart  T — A.  On  an  average  16,960, 
of  whom  only  3,503  are  females. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  dwell  in  Stuttgart  T — A.  About  91.5  percent.,  or  16,960  in  all. 

Q.  How  many  live  within  a  distance  of  two  hours  from  the  town  f — A.  Fifteen 
hundred,  or  about  8.5  per  cent. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  unemployed  operatives  among  the  whole  number ; 
anti  is  such  proportion  larger  or  smaller  now  thau  the  average  during  the  last  ten 
years  T — A.  There  is  no  basis  upon  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  now 
unemployed,  not  even  an  approximate  one.  It  is,  however,  not  oonsiderable,  and 
probably  has  not  varied  much,  as  the  unusually  large  number  of  operatives  in  the 
years  1H70  to  1H73  has  now  been  about  offset  by  the  increase  of  population  since  that 

time. 

Q.  How  many  females  are  employed  in  Stuttgart  in  factories,  shops,  as  servanta, 
Ac,  and  how  many  of  them  are  under  fifteen  years  of  agef— A.  There  are  12,724  fe- 
male employes,  but  the  exact  number  under  fifteen  cannot  be  stated.  It  is,  however^ 
comparatively  small. 

Q.  What  provisions  are  there  for  female  employes  in  case  of  illness? — ^A.  Th<%y  aie 
set  forth  in  the  accompanying  pamphlet  containing  the  regulations  of  the  **  Kiank- 
heits-Kosten-Versicherungs-Anstalt"  of  the  city  nospital.  [Pamphlet  forwarded 
herewith.] 
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Q.  What  are  in  general  the  habits  of  the  working;  cloeseB  in  Stnttj^artT  Are  they 
steady,  thrifty,  and  orderly,  and  what  influences  exittt  to  render  tlieir  habits  better' 
or  worse  T  Are  they  inclined  to  frequent  public  housoA  T — A.  Their  hiibits  are  in  gen- 
eral orderly,  tbonsh  they  might  be  a  little  more  thrifty.  The  only  bad  habit  which 
may  have  influence  on  their  mode  of  living  is  that  the  workingmen  frequent  public 
houttes  more  than  is  necessary  or  desirable.  The  new  Imperial  laws,  providing  for 
the  insurance  of  workingmen  against  sickness  anil  accident,  will,  no  doubt,  exercise 
a  very  favorable  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

Q.  How  many  public  houses  are  there  in  Stuttgart  f — A.  Five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.* 

INSURANCE   AGAINST  ILLNESS   AND  ACCIDENT. 

As  will  have^een  seen  by  reading  the  statements  of  the  various 
working  people  and  others  interviewed  in  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port,  the  existence  of  relief  societies  among  the  working  chisses  here  is 
almost  universal.  They  consist,  however,  as  a  general  thing,  of  small 
unions  organized  among  the  operatives  in  each  factory  by  themselves, 
or  in  organizations  among  the  individual  trades.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
new  law  alluded  to  by  President  Schmidhauser,  and  now  under  consid- 
eration before  the  Berlin  ReichHtag,  to  replace  all  these  smaller  organ- 
izations by  one  general  system  framed  in  accordance  with  carefully 
specified  legal  provisions.  As  the  measure  has  not  yet  become  a  law, 
I  merely  allude  to  it  briefly  here,  but  the  indications  are  that  it  will  be 
adopted  and  carried  into  efiect,  and  if  so,  that  it  will  prove  a  wise  and 
beneficent  measure.  I  forward  with  this  report  a  printed  copy  of  it 
and  a  summary  of  its  provisions. 

AN  ITALIAN  INVASION. 

The  importation  of  large  gangs  of  laborers  from  iN'ortheru  Italy  into 
Germany  and  Austria  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires,  is  now  a 
recognized  phase  of  the  labor  question  in  this  section  of  Europe.  These 
imported  hands  are  available  only  for  the  rougher  kind  of  work,  viz, 
digging,  blasting,  and  railroad  building,  but/or  that  kind  of  work  none 
are  superior  to  them  in  organization  and  efficiency.  They  do  not  settle 
down  when  they  come ;  they  are  simply  hired  for  a  specified  time  to  do 
certain  work ;  railroad  travel  is  cheap,  and  when  their  work  is  done 
they  return  home  to  their  families  with  their  foreign  wages  in  their 
pockets.  The  system  is  now  so  well  organized  that  5,000  or  10,000  Ital- 
ian workmen,  trained  and  equipped,  can  be  thrown  into  any  given  work- 
ing point  in  South  Germany  at  a  week's  or  ten  days'  notice,  and,  from  all 
accountii,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  promptitnde  and 
thoroughness  with  which  they  do  their  work.  I  quote  an  article  recently 
published  on  this  subject  in  the  Social-Correspondenz,  showing  the  atten- 
tion jvhich  it  has  already  commenced  to  attract: 

Like  the  binlnof  passage,  there  are  other  flocks  which  swarm  into  GerinaDy  at  the 
beginning  of  every  spring,  the  railway  communications  rendering  a  lively  int<Tna- 
tioual  traffic  posHible.  We  refer  to  the  niiuierone  troops  of  Italian  laborers  who  come 
to  seek  and  to  hnd  what  they  fail  to  obtain  adequately  at  home — work.  According 
to  reports  from  Udine  np  to  the  end  of  February,  the  prefecture  there  had  during 
the  first  two  mouths  of  this  year  issued  ten  thousand  pa^tsports  for  mechanics  and 
operatives,  who  went  to  Germany  and  Austria  to  be  on  hand  in  season  for  the  resnmption 
of  the  building  work.  In  their  special  branches,  especially  in  earth  and  rock  work,  the 
Italian  operatives  are  superior  to  the  Germans,  and  that  for  three  n^ason  :  Firstly,  they 
ftre  more  persevering,  more  moderate,  and  more  industrious;  secondly,  they  know 
bitter  how  to  profit  by  the  principle  of  division  of  labor;  and  thirdly,  they  are  far 
more  judiciously  organized.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  proposals  of  a  Vienna 
•ontractor  for  boring  a  tunnel  have  just  been  accepted,  and  that,  in  consideration  of 

'According  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  for  1883,  there  were  consumed  dar- 
ing that  year  261  liters  of  beer  per  capita  of  popnlation. 
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tk  premium^for  the  early  completion  of  the  work,  it  is  importaut  to  commenGe  it  at 
once  ;  what  does  he  do  in  order  to  procure  100  or  10,000  experienced,  ponctnal,  and 
bUi&ily  worktuen,  without  delay  ?  He  calln  on  one  of  the  well-known  agents  for  Ital- 
ian workmen  in  Vienna,  and  obtains,  so  to  speak,  immediately  wl^t  he  could  other- 
wise scarcely  pn>onre  evep  at  extraordinary  expenditure  of  trouble  and  time,  viz,  a 
ready  army  ot  competent  workmen. 

Three  days  after  the  work  at  the  Arlberg  tunnel  had  been  awarded,  hundreds  of 
workmen  from  the  Italian  Tyrol  had  already  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  in  one  week 
the  work  was  be^un.  Most  of  the  skilled  Italian  workmen  come  from  the  Piedmont, 
Trieut,  and  Friaul,  regions  where,  in  a  constant  struggle  with  rocks  and  mountains, 
they  had  had  occasion  in  building  roads  and  tunnels,  to  become  finally  excellent 
stone- workers.  In  those  regions  the  number  of  temporary  emigrants  amounts,  accord- 
ing to  official  statements,  to  from  4  to  6  per  cent.  In  each  place  t^ere  is  a  chief  (capo) 
who  in  turn  is  in  constant  communication  with  all  the  agents  abroad,  and  knows  the 
number  of  hands  available  in  his  locality.  In  case  of  a  demand  everything  is  regu- 
lated as  if  it  were  a  movement  of  troops.  Each  one  knows  his  place  and  his  duties 
beforehand,  and  each  ftnds  in  this  organization  the  firm  foundation  of  his  economical 
existence,  the  sure  guarantee  for  the  best  realization  of  his  work.  For  a  number  of 
decades  past,  since  the  middle  of  the  **  forties,''  when  Italian  workmen  first  came  to 
Germany,  to  be  employed  at  first  in  railway  building  in  Baden  and  Wnrtembur^, 
this  organization  has  proved  satisfactory  both  to  employer  and  laborer,  and  it  wouM 
be  indeed  worth  while  for  German  workmen  to  endeavor  to  learn  something  aboat  it 
from  their  foreign  colleagues. 

^  Commenting  upon  the  foregoing  article  the  Schwabische  Wochen- 
blatt  of  thiH  city  aa^'s : 

The  above  is  from  the  Social-Correspondenz,  a  journal  calling  itself  the  ''organ 
of  the  Central  Union,  for  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.''  The  Italian  workmen 
are  here  put  forward  as  an  example  to  the  German.  This  shows  the  criterion  by  which 
the  paper  in  question  judges.  The  lower  the  workman's  grade,  the  more  capable  does 
he  appear  in  its  eyes.  This  explains  why  thousands  of  laoorers  from  Italy,  Bohemia, 
East  and  West  Prussia,  Poseu,  and  Silesia  are  in  demand  throughout  Southern  and 
Western  Germany.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  in  America  Chinese  are  preferred 
to  American  workmen,  but  it  is  significant  enough  that  a  journal  which  is  constantly 
talking  about  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  should  openly  assume  such  a  posi- 
tion as  this. 

That  which  is  recommended  as  an  especially  good  system,  and  which  has  proved 
"satisfactory  both  to  employer  and  laborer,"  is  the  English  ''gang  system."  Its 
character  has  been  properly  described  by  Marx.  The  moral  effect  of  these  migrations 
can  readily  be  imagined,  and  it  is  curious  that  a  paper  which  is  wont  to  commend  the 
plan  of  workmen  settling  down  in  some  particular  place,  should  now  find  this  migra- 
tory system  worthy  of  imitation.  We  scarcely  think  it  would  have  any  attractiveness 
for  German  workingmen.  The  German  laborer,  being  accustomed  to  a  better  way  of 
living,  does  not  yearn  for  the  enviable  lot  of  these  wandering  bands  of  Italians  and 
Poles,  and  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  patriotism  of  many  of  those  Social  Politiker 
who,  while  they  cannot  boast  enough  about  their  national  pride,  are  yet  not  aware 
how  they  disown  it,  in  endeavoring  to  place  German  workingmen  on  a  par  with  those 
of  other  nationalities  of  a  lower  degree  of  culture. 

THE  LABOB  QUESTION  AND  MABBIAGE. 

An  important  and  interesting  phase  of  this  labor  question  is  to  note 
the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  subject  of  the  marriage  relation  fn  the 
community.  Low  wages  necessarily  deter  workmen  from  taking  wives 
and  incurring  the  consequent  support  of  a  family.  The  result  is,  that 
here  most  of  the  marriages  occur  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  simply 
for  the  reavson  that  at  the  usual  age  for  marrying  (20-30)  men  are  unable  to 
take  the  responsibility.  In  the  end,  the  proportion  of  people  who  marry 
here  is  probably  about  the  same  as  elsewhere ;  for  instance  in  Massachu- 
setts the  proportion  of  married  people  to  the  whole  population,  is  44 ; 
in  Wurtemberg  not  quite  40,  an  unappreciable  diflference.  Here  they 
marry  later,  that  is  all,  and  simply  because  they  have  to  work  longer 
into  their  life-time  before  arriving  at  the  point  where  the  responsibility 
can  be  assumed.  For  marriages  here,  and  especially  early  marriages, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  entered  upon  thoughtlessly  and  with  a  blind  trust  in 
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the  fortunes  of  the  future.  Hence,  the  exceptionally  large  number  of 
the  population  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  who  are  unmarried, 
l^ow  I  find,  for  instance,  that  in  no  bakery  or  butcher's  establishment 
in  this  city,  is  a  married  workman  employed  ;  moreover,  the  bakers  em- 
ploy none  older  than  35,  the  butchers  none  older  than  30,  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  same  proscriptive  conditions  prevail  in  the  selec- 
tion of  workmen  in  many  of  the  other  similar  branches  of  business. 
The  evident  object  is  to  secure  thereby  men  who,  having  only  them- 
selves to  support,  can  a£ford  to  take  lower  wages  than  would  men  with 
families,  and  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining  why  the  majority  of 
marriages  are  deferred  until  after  the  age  of  30. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  furthereffects  of  this  question 
as  relating  to  the  number  of  births  and  the  increase  of  the  population, 
we  find  that  the  lateness  of  marriage  produces  no  appreciable  effect. 
The  population  .of  the  Kingdom  goes  on  increasing,  as  before  stated,  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  1882  there  were  21,885 
more  births  than  deaths  in  Wurtemberg,  in  a  population  a  little  less 
than  two  millions.  During  that  year  the  total  number  of  children  born 
was  78,427,  of  whom  6,986  were  born  out  of  wedlock,  or  a  proportion  of 
8.01  per  cent,  as  compared  with  9.3  per  cent,  for  the  whole  German 
Empire.  In  respect  to  marriages,  too,  the  statistics  of  Wurtemberg 
are  even  more  favorable  than  those  of  the  German  Empire,  for,  while 
the  ratio  of  population  is  22.9  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of  married  people  is 
27.9  per  cent.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  (see  Table  III),  that,  while  the 
population  of  Grermany  has  increased  over  4,200,000  since  1873,  there 
were  65,000  fewer  marriages  in  1832  than  there  were  in  1873,  while  the 
number  of  births  was  over  50,000  greater. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  at  a  jnrinnce  the  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  as  regards  the  single  or  married  state,  viz : 


Age. 


ITnder  15  years 

15to20yeen 

20  to  90  yean 

SO  to  40  years 

40  to  SO  years 

MtoOOyeara 

•0  to  70  years 

70  years  and  upwards 


Minors, 
single  and 
diroroed. 


700,687 

181. 764 

188,304 

40.  OU 

27.908 

20,061 

12,916 

0,327 


Married. 


426 

77,011 

204.644 

179.950 

115,430 

63,538 

19,556 


Totals  WoTtemberg  (census  1880). 
Massaohasetts  (census  1876) 


1, 187. 
*912,516 


600,555 
645,245 


Widowed. 


Total. 


3' 
725 
4,937 
11,837 
22,505 
84,605 
34,426 


100,028 
94.151 


700,587 
182,188 
266,040 
250,525 
219,780 
157,006 
111,049 
60.300 


1,957,460 
1,661,912 


•  Including  2,M7  unknown. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  life  of  an  average  married  work- 
ingman  here  in  Stuttgart,  I  requested  a  worthy  man,  a  potter  by  trade, 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  consulate,  to  appear  before  me  and 
answer,  so  far  as  he  felt  disposed,  such  questions  as  should  be  put  to 
him  in  regard  to  the  products  of  his  labor,  and  also  the  manner  and  cost 
of  his  living.    His  short  and  simple  story  is  given  herewith : 

WakT  POTTER  SGHWEIGEBT,  OF  STUTTGABT,  SAYS. 


I  am  tbirty-four  years  old;  bom  in  Baden;  married,  witbont  cbildreu,  and  bave 
Uved  in  Stuttgart  since  1876.  I  served  a  tbree  years'  apprenticesbip  in  Carlsnibe, 
worked  at  my  trade  for  two  years  at  Blanbenren,  Wurtemberg ;  tben  tried  it  for  tbree 
or  fonr  montba  In  Barmenj  Prussia ;  tben  came  back  to  Wurtemberg,  and  worked  for 
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bait*  ft  year  at  Hei]broun,  another  balf  yearat  Ellwanj^en,  tben  aboat  uine  months  at 
Calw,  after  which  I  came  to  this  city,  where  I  worked  for  foar  years  in  the  employ  oi 
otherfl,  Aud  in  IHS'i  I  be^an  businesH  for  myself.  I  married  a  year  after  I  caroe  to 
8tntt>^nrt.  My  father  was  a  mtfcster  mason  in  Baden,  and  had  five  children,  four  of 
whom  were  sons,  I  beiug  the  fourth.  I  had  to  learn  some  trade,  and  I  chose  that  of 
a  potter.  As  1  entered  my  Kixteenth  year  I  betran  my  'prenticeship.  My  entrance 
fee  amounted  to  80  gulden  [$33],  one-half  of  which  had  to  be  cash  down,  tne  remain- 
der at  the  middle  of  my  three  years'  service.  My  father  gave  mo  the  money.  As  ap- 
prentice I  got  my  board  and  lodging  free,  but  i^o  wages.  Having  drawn  a  lucky  num- 
ber, I  was  a  military  supernumerary,  classed  with  the  reserve,  and  therefore  not  liable 
to  active  service.  I  remained  with  my  employer  at  Carlsruhe  till  I  was  twenty-fonr, 
and  then  traveled,  as  above  stated,  finally  settling  here. 

My  busiuess  is  that  of  a  potter.  It  consists  in  putting  up  and  preparing  stone  and 
iron  ovena  and  stoves.  I  generally  employ  one  workman  in  winter,  aud  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  manage  my  business  alone,  tnere  being  in  summer  much  less  to  do.  I  earn, 
on  an  average,  from  $1  to $1.25  per  day  the  year  round,  over  and  above  the  expenses  and 
outlays  of  my  business.  Ou  that  income  I  support  myself  and  wife  and  keep  clear 
of  debt,  but  can  lay  by  little  or  nothing.  Whatever  could  be  saved  must  go  for  cloth- 
ing and  such  things.  I  manage  to  live  on  this  income,  because  It  must.  I  occupy  a 
ground-floor  apartment,  consisting  of  two  small  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  with  also  soma 
little  additional  room  in  the  basement  and  cellar.  I  have  this  apartment  free  of  rent 
in  consideration  of  my  services  in  looking  after  the  rest  of  the  house,  which  is  a  two- 
story  one,  occupied  by  other  parties.  My  duty  is  to  keep  the  premises  clean  and  in 
order. 

We  breakfast  at  abont  6  on  coffee  and  rolls;  dine  at  19  on  soup,  soup-meat,  a  head 
of  salad  or  some  other  kind  of  vegetable,  and  bread ;  and  our  evening  meal  generally 
oensists  of  what  remains  over  from  dinner,  with  perhaps  a  sausage,  or  something  lika 
that,  added.  BcvSides  these  meals  we  generally  take  a  bit  of  bread  aud  a  drink  of  beer 
or  cider  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  about  4  in  the  afternoon.  We  eni,iloy  no 
servant.  I  have  to  buy  four  or  five  pairs  of  boots  or  shoes  every  year,  and  the  nature 
of  my  business  compels  me  to  incur  more  expense  for  clothing  t nan  the  average  work- 
man.   My  expenses  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 


Rent 

Food,  at  2  75  marks  per  day 

Faeland  lighte 

ReaideD<yt  tax 

Duea  to  meohanica'  aid  aooiety 

For  income  tax 

For  clothing  for  aelf  and  wife 

Leavioff  for  miMellaneoaa  expenaee 

865  days,  at  4. 50  marks  per  day 


Harks. 


Free. 
090  00 
102  OU 

4  00 
12  00 

9  00 
850  00 
175  50 


1«042  60 


DoUarsw 


235  ea 

24  2T 

•i 

28S 

2  14 

88  M 

41  7T 


380  M 


My  wife  and  I  generally  go  out  walking  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  usually  stop  in  at 
some  Wirthschaf  ty  where  we  spend  from  1  to  2  marks  for  beer  and  other  refresbmenta. 
This  outlay  of  course  comes  out  of  the  balance  above  included  under  the  head  of  mla- 
oellaneous  expenses,  I  work  bard  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  for  six  days  in  the  week, 
and  feel  that  1  must  have  a  little  change  on  Sundays.  The  prices  of  bread  and  meat 
have  risen  during  the  last  six  years.  For  three  pounds  of  bread  I  now  pay  5  pfen- 
nigs (1^  cents)  more,  and  for  a  pound  of  meat  10  pfennigs  (2i  cents)  moretJian  I  aid  in 
1878.  I  am  a  member  of  no  organization  except  of  the  Mechanics'  Aid  Society. 
Times  arc  not  so  good  in  our  business  as  in  1878;  there  is  not  so  much  demand  for 
labor.  A  good  harvest  in  the  country  would  revive  business  of  every  kind.  I  hava 
no  provision  agaiuHt  need  or  old  age  except  the  sum  of  1.80  marks  (44  cents)  per  dar 
from  the  Mechanics'  Aid  Society  in  case  I  fall  ill.  Provided  times  grow  no  worse,  I 
am  contented  with  my  lot. 


MACHINIST  BEH,  OF  ESSLINaEN,  SPEAKS. 

Question.  What  is  your  age,  where  do  you  live,  and  what  is  your  occupation? — 
Answer.  I  am  fifty-four  years  old  ;  'I  live  at  Esslingen,  and  I  am  employed  in  the  ma- 
ohino  works  at  that  place.    I  have  worked  there  for  twenty-four  years  past. 

Q.  In  which  department  of  the  machine  works  are  you  employed,  and  as  what  f — A. 
In  the  locomotive  works,  as  a  mechanic. 

Q.  How  many  operatives  are  employed  in  the  works  f — A.  Between  1,400  aud  1,500 
men,  working  ten  hours  a  day,  and  sometimes  more,  for  which  they  are  paid  extra. 
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Q.  Wlio  are  the  proprietors  of  the  works? — ^A.  A  company  composed  of  varioas 
lieavy  capitalists. 

Q.  How  many  locomotives  do  the  works  turn  out  in  the  conrseof  a  year  7 — A.  Last 
year  50  or  60,  but  it  was  not  a  good  year;  during  the  year  before  we  tnrned  nut  SO, 
And  there  have  been  2,020  delivered  since  the  works  were  founded  in  1848.  Wo  ship 
to  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  and  even  to  South  America  and  Au(*tralia. 

Q.  What  otlier  class  of  machinery,  &c.,  do  your  works  turn  out  T — A.  We  mauu- 
factare  lailway  cars  and  agricultural  machinery. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  for  a  working  day  of  10  hours  f — A.  I  am  paid  by 
the  piece,  and  I  earn  an  average  of  4  marks  per  day  the  year  round. 

Q.  Is  that  more  than  the  average  earn  T — A.  My  earnings  are  a  little  higher  than 
the  average,  which  may  be  stated  at  3.60  marks  to  3.80  marks  per  day.  The  lowest 
paid  earn  2.20  marks  per  day  ;  the  highest — as,  for  instance,  the  men  who  work  th* 
«team  hammer  and  the  men  who  put  the  locomotives  together — 5  marks  per  day. 

Q.  Your  income,  then,  amounts  to  about  1,500  marks  per  year,  I  shouitt  say  f — A. 
Yes,  about  that  amouut.  I  could  not  well  got  along  on  less  and  support  myself  and 
family.  I  have  three  children,  one  a  married  daughter,  living  in  Bavaria ;  the  second 
a  sou,  tweuty-five  years  old,  and  an  engraver  by  trade;  the  third  also  a  son,  twenty 
years  old,  and  employed  as  a  watchmaker.  Only  the  latter  is  to  any  extent  tlepend- 
ent  on  me. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  giving  me  a  general  detailed  statement  of  how  your  1,500 
marks  iucome  is  distributed  t — A.  Certainly  not.     I  pay — 


For  rent  (2  reoma,  kitchen,  cellar,  »nd  guret) 

For  food,  2  marks  per  d»y 

For  fuel  and  liffbt 

For  clothing,  shoes,  &.e 

For  taxes  and  relief  fond 

For  tools,  nteoails,  repairs.  Sec 

For  ontlay  for  son  (apprentloe) 

For  beer,  self  and  wife 

For  miscellaneous  and  casnal  expenses 

Total 


»m 




._ 

Marks. 

aoo 

Dollars. 
47  80 

780   173  74 

60    14  28 

130  1   30  94 

J^ 

30    8  67 

SO  ;   11  90 

40    9  53 

120    28  98 

134  1   31  88 

1, 600   357  00 

Q.  Do  yon  belong  to  any  relief  society f — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  an  aid  association  to 
which  all  the  workmen  in  the  machine  works  belong.  I  pay  1.50  marks  every  month ; 
And  then,  if  I  am  taken  sick,  the  association  pays  me  1.20  marks  per  day  as  long  as  I 
ADi  unable  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  workingmen's  nnion  T~A.  No ;  I  belong  to  no  societj 
whatever. 

Q.  Are  the  workmen,  whom  von  know,  generally  contented  and  happy  f — A.  Yes, 
ss  long  as  they  get  regular  work. 

Q.  Are  times  better  in  your  trade  now,  or  worse,  than  they  were  six  years  ago  f — 
A.  Mnch  worse,  on  account  of  increased  competition  from  all  sides. 

THE  STUTTGART  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY. 

While  these  societies  are  organized  for  the  parpose  of  furnishing  to 
members  good  and  genuine  articles  for  cash  and  at  current  prices,  they, 
at  the  same  time,  aim,  through  wholesale  transactions,  at  realizing 
profits  which  are  put  to  the  members'  credit.  To  this  end  the  co-operative 
society  in  Stuttgart,  after  which  the  others  now  existing  in  Wnrtemberg 
have  been  modeled,  has  in  operation  eleven  different  stores,  and  also  keeps 
a  large  storehouse  from  which  the  goods  are  furnished  as  required.  It 
has  also  contracts  with  various*  tradesmen  and  merchants,  whereby  they 
bind  themselves  to  pay  a  certain  discount,  amounting  to  about  8  per 
«ent.,  to  the  society  on  all  goods  sold  to  members.  All  account§  are 
settled  quarterly,  and,  an  inventory  having  been  taken,  a  balance  is 
43truck  according  to  the  usual  method  of  commercial  bookkeeping.  One- 
half  per  cent,  is  deducted  quarterly  from  the  value  of  the  immovable, 
and  2^  per  cent,  from  that  of  the  movable,  assets;  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
profits  are  transferred  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  remainder  is  distributed 
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quarterly  among  the  members  pro  rata,  aceordinor  to  the  amonnt  drawn 
in  counters  by  each  from  the  society  during  the  quarter.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  society  is  vested  iu  a  geueral  assembly,  meeting  every  quar* 
ter,  in  a  Iward  of  audit  meeting  at  least  once  a  month,  and  in  the  director. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  audit  to  superNise  the  action  of  the  director 
and  of  the  employes,  and  to  see  that  everything  is  conducted  in  conform- 
ity with  the  statutes,  and  with  the  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly. 
The  board  is  subdivided  into  committees  on  revision,  on  purchase,  and  on 
storage,  each  to  serve  for  one  year.  The  8uj>ervision  of  each  shop  is 
intrusted  to  one  member  of  the  board,  who  sees  that  goods  are  proi>erly 
looked  after,  and  that  the  shop  is  kept  clean,  examines  the  scales  and 
weights,* ancl  verities  the  inventory. 

Tlie  duty  of  the  committee  on  revision  consists  in  a  thorough  exawi* 
nation  of  all  books  of  the  cash  account  and  of  the  balance  sheet,  and 
the  committee  is  required  at  least  once  a  month  to  make  an  unannounced 
examination  of  the  cash  balance. 

The  committee  on  purchase  meets  weekly  to  determine  what  pur- 
chases of  goods  are  to  be  made,  to  examine  the  purchased  goods  as  re- 
gards quality  and  cost,  and  to  control  the  selling  prices  as  fixed  by  the 
director. 

The  committee  on  storage  sees  that  the  principal  store-house  and  the 
cellars  are  kept  in  good  onler,  that  there  is  always  a  sufficient  amonnt 
of  goo<ls  on  hand,  and  that  they  are  of  a  proi)er  quality,  and  protected 
from  damage  and  si>oiling. 

The  financial  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  society  ha» 
been  able,  after  deducting  the  percentages  above  mentioned,  to  declare 
a  dividend  of  not  less  than  6  per  cent.,  while  similar  organizations,  in 
smaller  cities,  have  often  been  able  to  declare  even  a  higher  one  still. 

The  failure  of  the  Stuttgart  Volksbank  in  1882,  followed  shortly  after- 
ward  by  the  voluntary  liquidation  of  the  Haudwerkerbank,  tended  to 
sfaake  the  confidence  previously  existing,  in  manyquarters,  in  the  solidity 
of  incorporated  associations  and  their  capacity  for  self-maintenance. 
The  opponents  of  the  co-operative  system,  especially  dealera  in  colonial 
produce,  hav^e  made  strenuous  efforts  to  strengthen  the  prejudice  en- 
gendered by  these  occurrences,  chiefly  by  pointing  out  constantly  the 
dangers  incident  to  the  mutual-guarantee  system.    As  a  result,  the 
society's  membership  has  gradually  decreased  from  about  3,800  to 2, 700,  of 
whom  one-fourth  are  mechanics  and  factory  operatives ;  another  fourth 
physicians,  chemists,  teachers,  artists,  authors^  employes,  and  military 
men ;  the  remaining  half  consisting  of  various  persons  with  or  without 
a  regular  occupation.    It  is  believed  that  the  membership  has  now- 
touched  its  lowest  limit,  and  that  the  opposition  of  its  rivals  will   not 
succeed  in  doing  it  any  further  injury. 

The  co-operative  system  aims  only  at  furnishing  good  wares  for  ready 
money,  and  the  merits  of  such  an  object  as  this  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned in  any  quarter.  As  an  instance  showing  its  inflnence  upon  gen- 
eral trade,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  some  years  ago  the  society, 
being  in  possession  of  a  large  stock  of  petroleum,  managed  to  head  off 
a  speculation  organized  to  effect  a  considerable  rise  in  the  market.  Nor 
is  the  importance  of  another  fact  to  be  underrated,  viz,  that,  as  the  so- 
ciety sells  only  for  cash,  it  thereby  imposes  upon  its  members  a  general 
system  of  economy. 

LODGINGS,  FUEL,  AND  LIGHT. 

There  has  been  a  complaint  of  late  years  that  the  price  of  lodgings  in 
Stuttgart  has  gone  up.     It  is  certainly  higher  here  than  in  the  smaller 
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cities  of  the  Kiugdoin,  but  even  that  fact  doee  not  iudicate  an  abnormal 
condition  of  prices,  as  Stuttgart  has  a  larger  transient  population,  and 
the  demand  is  consequently  greater.  I  subjoin  a  table  showing  prevail- 
ing rates  of  rent,  fuel,  and  lights,  viz : 


Locality. 


StnttgArt 

Cannstott 
XMlingen 
Ladwigsburg 


Lodging  per    Family  dwelliug  per  month,  con- 
month,  ftistiug  of— 


«6 

a 


e 


{1 


62 
95 
3  57 
8  81 
2  88 
2  38 
2  86 


SSI'S  § 

2*^  o  O 


}•« 


28 


8  57 
8  81 
2  38 
2  38 
8  83 


s 


e 
Ir 
H 


1 


Fael. 


Light. 


I 


4i 


U 


3 


I     100        Cubic        100     I  irOo- 

pound*,  meter,  pound*.  LiUr.  miter. 


$5  &5 

}476| 

8  83 
2  38 
4  70 


$0  60    l^g    |$057  $006 


65 

60 


2  88 
2  17 


67 
S7 


07 
07 


$0  05 


OS 
05 


THE  COST  OF  LIVINQ. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  appreciable  change  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years  in  the  prices  charged  and  paid  for  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life,  such  as  are  daily  used  by  the  working  classes.  Their 
diet  is  simple  and  plain,  and  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  paid  for  in  cash  when 
purchased.  The  principal  articles  of  daily  consumption  and  their  prices 
io  this  city  and  at  three  other  neighboring  points  will  be  found  set  forth 
in  the  following  table,  which,  having  been  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Stuttgart  Chamber  of  Commerce,  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate : 


▲rtide. 


Bread,  ordinary per  pound.. 

Bread,  black do 

Hoar,  rye do.. 

Floor,  wheat do.. 

Batter do.. 

mik perUter 

Xggs per  doxen 

Potatoes per  100  pounds 

Beef per  pound 

Pork do.. 

Hutton do.. 

do.. 

per  liter 


Easlingen.       Ludwigsbarg. 


20 


Everywhere  throughout  this  section  of  Germany  the  working  people 
are  f^e  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose  and 
wherever  they  best  can  do  so.  Employers  impose  no  conditions  in  this, 
regard,  for  such  imposition  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  an  exist- 
ing law  which  requires  that  all  operatives  and  working  people  shall  re- 
ceive their  wages  in  hard  cash.  The  working  people  in  turn  rarely 
make  book  accounts  or  bills,  generally  paying  cash  down  for  their  pur- 
chases, and  feeling  that  in  doing  so  they  are  purchasing  cheaper.    Aa 
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a  geueral  thing  employes  are  paid  ofif  weekly  on  Saturdays,  altboagh  in 
«onie  cases  the  pay-day  comes  only  fortnightly.  As  will  be  observed 
by  frequent  references  to  the  subject  occurring  in  this  report^  it  is  ha- 
bitual with  most  operatives  on  receiving  their  pay  to  depo.sit  a  small 
.portion  of  it,  representing  their  week^s  savings,  in  some  savings  bank 
or  other  similar  depository.  Thin  feeling  is  encouraged  by  employers, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  I  believe,  are  prompted  by  beneficent  motives  in 
doing  so.  Their  disposition  to  further  in  other  ways  the  welfare  of  their 
hands  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  where  factories  exist 
in  the  country  districts  the  proprietors  have  caused  the  erection  of  com- 
modious dwellings  for  those  of  their  operatives  who  wish  to  occupy 
them  at  moderate  prices.  The  quarters  of  the  working  people  in  this 
oity  are,  as  a  general  thing,  better,  I  think,  than  those  occupied  by  the 
similar  class  of  population  in  New  York,  and  they  ai*e  constantly  im- 
proving. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  STUTTGART. 

The  activity  here  in  building  is  steady;  not  so  great  necessarily  as 
during  the  great  speculative  period  after  tbe  war  with  France  (1873-'74), 
but  a  continuous,  healthy  growth,  resulting  in  the  constant  opening  of 
new  streets  and  the  extension  of  old  ones,  carrying  the  city  each  year 
further  and  further  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  surrounding  its  original 
limits.  The  buildings  erected  are  mostly  of  stone,  with  four  or  five 
floors ;  solid  in  appearance,  and  generally  very  tasteful  in  architecture. 
It  is  this  steady  growth  and  consequent  demand  for  labor  which  ex- 
plains to  a  great  extent  the  fact  that  so  few  unemployed  workmen  are 
to  be  found  in  the  city. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  number  of  buildings  an- 
nually erected  sinc^  1873.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  great  in- 
creasesince  I87S-'79,  when  the  lowest  ebb  appears  to  have  been  reached : 


Year. 

Dwellinga. 

Otb«r 

Namber. 

Stories. 

-  -  . 

buildiDf^ 

1883 

61 
50 
45 
SO 
•28 
SO 
81 
65 
«7 
140 
250 

198 
180 
168 
104 
101 
109 
1091 
210 
'     258 
590 
1,015 

4S 

insi 

2t 

19SI 

AM 

1880 

50 

1879 

51 

1878 

ST 

1877 

4T 

1876 

60 

1875 

If 

1874 

IS 

1878 

2§ 

Total 

818 

8.1364 

41T 

A  LEADING  EDITOR'S  VIEWS. 


I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Edward  Elben,  editor  of  the  Schwabische  Mer- 
"kur,  one  of  the  leading  daily  papehs  of  this  city,  for  the  following  in- 
teresting expression  of  his  views  on  various  topics  prominently  identified 
with  the  subject  of  labor : 

QuoHtion.  In  your  opinion  18  the  present  condition  of  the  working  classesin  Wurtem- 
berg  favorable  or  not  T — Answer.  It  is  not  nnfavorable. 

Q.  What  is  their  condition  as  compared  with  that  which  existed  ia  1878,  and  what 
difiiTence  is  there  between  the  business  situation  then  and  now? — A.  The  situation 
lias  somewhat  improved. 
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Q.  Are  the  working  cljutses  orderly,  trustwortby,  and  thrifty;  and  what  favorable 
influencea  do  yon  know  of  which  conduce  to  their  welfare,  or  what  anfavorable  in* 
fluences  exercising  a  contrary  elfectf — ^A.  Those  workmen  who  are  governed  by  relig* 
ious  principles  are  generally  steady  and  frugal.  The  work  of  the  church  and  of  the 
free. Christian  associations  has  an  improving  effect  on  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
jurious effects  result  from  the  srreat  number  of  public  houses, which  are  too  much  fre- 
quented, as  well  as  from  the  dissemination  of  socialistic  doctrines,  inasmuch  as  they 
preach  the  overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  existing  between  employers  and  employed ;  and  what 
«ffect  have  these  relations  upon  i  he  general  prosperity  f — A.  Only  too  frequently  do 
the  workiugmen,  under  the  influence  of  the  instigation  of  HOcialiHtic  leaders,  evince 
mistrust  toward  their  employers,  thereby  impeding  and  hindering  the  endeavors  to 
improve  their  condition. 

Q.  Are  the  workiugmen  organized ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  their  organiza- 
tion, and  its  effect  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers? — A.  A  great  niim- 
ber  of  them  are  members  of  induntrial  relief  ansociutions,  as,  for  instance,  the  printers. 
The  effects  of  such  organizations  must  be  recognized  as  benetlcial  with  these  trades. 

Q.  Is  such  organization  offset  by  any  counter  organization  of  capital  f — A.  No ;  with 
the  exception  of  some  temporary  associations. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  labor  here  adequately  remunerated? — A.  This  question  might 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative  so  far  as  the  larger  industries,  and  probably  also  tha 
building  trade,  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earnings  in  many  small  trades, 
notably  in  the  case  of  tailors  and  shoemakers,  are  inadequate. 

Q.  what  political  rights  do  workingmen  enjoy ;  and  what  are  their  influences, 
throngh  such  rights,  on  legislation? — A.  We  have  general  elections  by  direct  vote,  and 
the  workingmen  regularly  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  especially  in  the  larger 
districts,  like  Stuttgart,  by  nominating  special  candidates  of  their  own. 

Q.  How  far,  on  the  other  hand,  has  legislation  regulated  the  labor  question  here, 
And  what  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  this  regard  ? — A.  A  beginning  was  made  in 
this  direction  by  the  enactment  of  the  law  providing  for  those  who  are  sick ;  at  pres- 
ent the  law  relating  to  insurance  against  accidents  is  under  discussion  in  the  Berlin 
Parliament,  and  further  future  legislation  is  contemplated  in  regard  to  the  questions 
of  pension  and  invalid  funds. 

THE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Under  the  laws  of  Wurteinberg  there  are  appoluteil  two  inspectors 
of  factories,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting  and  iu6i)ecting 
indostrial  establishments  whenever  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  of 
seeing  that  all  needful  precautions  are  taken  for  the  safety  and  health 
of  those  who  are  employed  therein.  As  regards  precautions  against  iire, 
the  details  are  left  to  the  individual  proprietors,  with,  of  course,  the 
provision  that  general  safety  exists,  and  that  any  serious  source  of 
danger,  if  it  exists,  will  be  promptly  removed  by  oi'der  of  the  inspector. 
A  matter  which  occupies  a  more  important  place  in  the  inspector's 
rounds  is  the  question  of  the  sanitary  condition  existing  in  the  crowded 
factories.  1  quote  from  the  interesting  report  for  1882  of  Oberregier- 
nngsrath  Diefenbach,  one  of  the  two  royal  inspectors  for  Wurtem^rg, 
the  following  extract : 

As  the  system  of  inspection  of  factories  has  only  been  a  few  years  in  vogue,  the  in- 
spector can  only  accomplish  his  purpose  by  first  of  all  assuring  himself  of  the  good 
will  of  the  manufacturer;  he  will  next  simply  mention  what  his  wishes  are,  and  en- 
deavor to  show  the  manufacturer  that  the  safety  of  his  establishment  is  a  matter  of 
his  own  interest.  Only  in  a  minority  of  cases  where  a  danger  is  obvious  and  its  re- 
moval to  be  accomplished  by  moderate  measures,  can  the  inspector  count  upon  the 
immediate  application  of  means  for  protection  against  it.  But  there  are  many  casea 
where  he  is  answered,  *' This  has  been  so  for  twenty  years  past,  and  there  has  been  no 
accident."  There  are  many  cases,  too,  where  the  addition  of  new  rooms  or  buildings 
and  the  transfer  of  the  machinery  are  required  to  improve  the  surroundings,  and 
where  beforehand  a  careful  study  of  all  the  special  details  of  the  entire  undertaking 
Is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  how  the  matter  can  be  best 
Temedied.    In  such  cases  an  immediate  compliance  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  the  assur- 

Anoe  of  a  willingness  to  comply  has  to  suffice.    In  such  case,  improvements  can  only 

l>e  produced  slowly. 

There  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  no  great  number  of  marked  cases  resulting 

finom  want  of  proper  sanitary  precautions.    The  white-lead  factories  in  my  district 
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are  not  actively  at  work,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  them  is  inconsider 
able.  In  this  kind  of  work,  where  most  are  liable  to  inhale  the  white-lead  dust,  th 
workmen  make  use  of  mouth-spouges  for  their  protection  against  it;  moreover,  at 
this  work  the  operatives  are  frequently  changed ;  many  constitutions  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  effects  of  this  dust,  while  others  possess  great  power  of  resistance  against 
it.  I  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  advise  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
workmen's  eyesight,  whether  by  the  use  of  goggles,  a  proper  placing  of  the  work* 
tables  as  regards  the  light,  or  improvement  of  the  workmen's  attitude  while  atlabon 
Any  bettering  in  this  regard  can  of  course  only  be  accomplished  with  the  constant 
vigilance  of  the  overseer. 

Experience  shows  that  in  many  cases  the  workmen  themselves  object  to  a  proper 
airing  of  the  work-rooms,  because,  being  often  badly  clad,  warmth  is  more  important 
to  them  than  a  better  air,  and  their  lusty  lungs  scarcely  feel  the  slow-working,  hart 
ful  effects  of  a  bad  atmosphere.     In  some  glass- factories  ventilating  apparatus  have 
been  put  up,  which  carry  off  the  dust  and  have  thereby  attracted  favorable  attention. 

In  one  establishment  for  cleaning  bed- feathers  the  workmen  have  been  repeatedly 
attacked  with  small-pox,  the  origin  of  which  the  county  physician  has  ascribed  to 
bales  of  feathers  imported  from  various  countries. 

Funds  to  considerable  amounts  have  been  set  apart  by  several  of  the  larger  manu- 
facturers for  the  benefit  of  their  workmen.  The  owner  of  a  larjy^e  factory  at  Heilbronn 
has  set  aside  a  capital  of  30,000  marks,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  his  operatives  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  those  dependent  on  them,  in  casea 
not  provided  for  in  the  regulations  of  the  mutual  aid  societv  already  existing  among^ 
them.  Another  extensive  manufacturer,  on  the  occasion  of  his  golden  wedding,  de- 
posited a  large  sum  iu  the  neighboring  county  savings-bank  for  a  similar  object. 

A  SAMPLE  OF  THE  REGULATIONS  IN  VOGUE. 

The  following  are  the  rules  adopted  by  Messrs.  E[rauth  &  Co.,  of  the 
Eothenberg  Saw  Works,  at  Hofen,  for  the  protection  of  their  employes  in 
the  factory,  viz  : 

1.  Repairs  to  the  beltings  while  on  the  pulleys  are  most  strictly  forbidden  ;  when 
Buch  repairs  are  needed  the  saddler  must  be  sent  for.  The  masters  in  charge  of  the 
various  divisions,  the  master  joiner,  master  sawyer,  and  master  planer,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, are  respectively  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  tnat  the  beltings  are 
put  in  place  again  under  their  immediate  supervision  by  experienced  workmen,  and 
that  the  necessary  precautions  are  at  the  same  time  taken.  While  the  repairs  are 
in  progress  the  workmen  are  to  remain  at  a  safe  distance. 

2.  The  taking  down  and  putting  up  of  beltings  over  *30  millimeters  wide,  while  in 
motion  and  with  unprotected  hand,  is  forbidden. 

3.  Apprentices  and  employes  under  16  years  old  are  not  to  handle  the  belting. 

4.  While  the  machinery  is  at  rest  no  master  or  workmen  connected  with  transmis- 
sion machinery,  or  such  as  receives  its  motive  power  direct,  shall  undertake  any  kind 
of  repairs  or  work  whatsoever  without  first  giving  notice  to  the  engineer  and  to  the 
wheel-keeper.  The  two  latter,  as  well  as  the  masters  and  workmen  concerned,  are 
then  to  take  care  that  no  accident  occurs  through  the  machinery  being  prematurely 
set  in  motion  again.  In  the  case  of  lesser  repairs,  requiring  only  a  few  nours'  thne^ 
the  workman  must  remain  by  his  machine. 

5.  The  motors  should  only  be  set  goin^  by  the  wheel-keeper,  or,  in  his  absence,  by 
his  substitute.  In  case  of  any  unusual  interruption,  he  is  to  notify  the  engineer,  or 
his  substitute,  before  the  commencement  of  work. 

6.  All  workmen  employed  either  upon  or  near  machinery  ranst  wear  tight-fittin|^ 
clothing ;  aprons  must  be  tied  around  at  the  bottom  with  a  string. 

7.  The  use  of  the  elevator  for  traveling  up  and  down  is  forbidden. 

8.  The  oiling  of  machinery  in  motion  from  an  unsafe  standpoint,  as  well  an  the 
cleaning,  rubbing,  and  oiling  of  dangerous  parts  while  in  motion,  is  lorbidden. 

9.  In  the  boiler-house  the  regulations  of  the  Wurtemberg  Dampfkessel-Re visions- 
verein  are  in  force.  Entrance  without  leave  into  the  boiler,  steam-engine,  and  tur- 
bine rooms  is  forbidden  under  penalty.  The  wheel-keeper  is  required  to  keep  the 
wheel-house  closed. 

I  quote  the  following  interesting  facts  from  the  report  for  1882  of 
Eegiernngsrath  Gartner,  the  other  inspector  of  factories  for  this  Bong- 
dom.    He  says : 

In  many  factories  there  exists  a  system  of  premiums,  whereby  the  workman  is  paid 
not  only  according  to  quantity,  but  also  to  quality  of  work  done.  In  a  silk-twisting 
mill,  for  instance,  an  industrious  girl  can,  besides  her  daily  .wages  of  80  or  90  pfen- 
nige  earn  also  10  to  12  pfennige  more  as  a  premium  on  the  quality  of  her  work. 
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lu  two  of  the  I'actories  which  I  visitetl  I  found  in  force  new  regulations,  in  which, 
besides  those  referring  to  the  discipline  of  the  employes,  were  added  others  framed  to 
insure  the  protection  of  the  workmen  from  danger,  together  with  instructions  for  the 
aerving  of  dangerous  machinery  and  apparatus. 

In  advising  the  use  of  f|[oggles,  one  always  mectti  with  great  opposition  from  the 
workmen.  Most  people  will  fdmit  that  this  means  of  protection  against  ij^j  ury  to  the 
eyes  is,  though  not  ausolntely  certain,  vet  a  very  efficient  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
objection  is  made  to  all  sorts  of  these  glasses  on  the  ground  that- they  heat  the  eyes, 
cause  perspiration,  and  stop  the  circulation  of  air;  that  they  soon  become  damp  ana 
soiled,  and  that  they  injure  the  eyesight  of  the  workman,  and  in  the  end  his  powers 

of  seeing. 

•  •  •  •  •  ••• 

In  the  corset- weaving  establishments  one  hears  everywhere  complaints  of  low 
wages,  and  comparisons  with  those  paid  when  business  was  so  lively  between  1865 
ana  1670,  when  the  average  price  obtained  for  making  a  corset  was  60  pfennige, 
whereas  now,  for  the  same  kind,  27  pfennige  are  paid. 

In  the  white  fancy-work  establishments  the  workmen  invariably  answer  when 
asked  how  high  wages  they  get  for  the  work  they  are  doing,  **  I  don't  know ;  for  the 
last  job  I  got  so  and  so  much  ;  the  master  makes  out  the  wages."  The  workmen  in 
this  branch  have  to  put  up  with  frequent  deductions  from  their  pay  on  account  of 
faulty  work,  which  would  perhaps  not  occur  as  often  as  it  does  if  employers  and  em- 
ployed could  be  brought  in  direct  dealings  with  each  other. 

In  one  weekly  delivery  of  work,  consisting  of  fifty-two  pieces,  at  93  marks  wages, 
there  occurred  fifteen  cases  where  a  one-fourth  deduction  was  made  ;  in  several  cases 
there  is  written  on  the  list  the  simple  remark,  '*No  pay  on  account  of  bad  work.'' 

In  one  embroidery  faotor>',  equipped  with  the  Heilmau  machinery,  the  overseer  is 
paid  25  marks  wages  for  fourteen  days*  work.  The  workman  is  paid  for  every  100 
stitches,  on  a  machine  of  218  needles  breadth,  acconling  to  pattern,  from  12  to 
15  pfennige,  or,  on  a  machine  of  178  needles  in  breadth,  from  10  to  13  pfennige. 
He  can  make  between  2,400  and  2,500  stitches  daily,  the  material  all  being  fur- 
nished ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  to  pay  the  threaders  and  the  finishers ;  the 
former  (generally  children,  or  his  wife)  are  paid  under  agreement  with  the  embroid- 
erer, receiving  on  an  average  50  pfennige  a  day ;  the  latter  are  paid  about  1^  pfennigs 
for  100  stitches. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1882  the  co-operative  society,  which  had  been  in  existence 
for  seventeen  years  in  one  of  the  principal  centers  of  industry  in  the  Black  Forest, 
and  85  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  which  consisted  of  workmen  in  the  various  fac- 
tories there,  was  obliged  to  go  into  liquidation.  Many  causes  combined  to  bring  this 
about,  viz,  the  absolute  unfitness  of  the  management,  their  ignorance  of  legal  pro- 
visions, want  of  any  control,  an  eagerness  for  dividends,  and  the  application  of  the 
reserve  fund  towanls  a  declaration  of  a  dividend  which  had  not  been  earned,  business 
undertakings  entirely  without  the  sphere  of  the  association,  an  overvaluation  of 
assets,  defective  bonds  on  t)»e  part  of  the  storekeepers,  &c.,  all  of  them  mistakes  which 
make  one  wonder  that  the  collapse  had  not  arrived  much  sooner.  The  failure  of  two 
large  manufacturers  in  the  same  village  appears  finally  to  have  brought  the  matter 
to  a  climax. 

•  ••♦••• 

In  addition  to  the  forty  mutual  relief  associations  previously  known  to  me  in  my 
district,  three  new  ones  have  been  organized.  In  a  certain  wooden  ware  factory 
where  the  membership  of  all  the  employes  in  the  relief  association  is  made  compul- 
sory, the  men  nay  25  pfennige,  the  women  10  pfennige,  as  their  weekly  dues.  Those 
who  have  paia  dues  for  four  weeks  and  upwards  are  entitled  to  relief  from  the 
third  day  of  illnesH.  A  workman  receives  daily  85  pfennige,  and  a  workwoman  40 
pfennige  for  a  majrimum  period  of  fort^  days  l)efore  six  months'  membership.  In  case 
of  death  the  snin  of  20  ninrkH  is  paid  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of  interment. 

In  another  relief  association  (in  a  sheet-iron  factory),  where  the  membership  of  all 
employ <^s  is  also  compulsory,  each  member  pays  in  20  pfennige  ducH  on  every  weekly 
pay-day.  In  case  of  illness  from  the  third  day  on,  up  to  a  period  of  three  months,  relief 
to  the  amount  of  2  niarkH  is  allowed  daily,  Sundays  included,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  physician  and  apoiliecary  are  also  defrayed. 

Still  another  relief  fund  for  Hick  and  infirm  workmen  has  been  fonnded  in  a  metal- 
ware  factory,  the  members  consiHtiiig  of  workiu^men  who  have  been  employed  there 
for  a  year  or  more.  All  members,  bick  or  well,  pay  in  10  pfennige  dnes  weekly. 
The  right  to  claim  relief  only  begins  ninety  days  after  becoming  a  menil>er  ;  for  the 
first  half  year  of  sickness  relief  to  the  amount  of  6  marks  weekiy  is  allowed,  for  the 
following  eighteen  months  4  marks  weekly,  and  for  a  longer  period  nothing.  In  case 
the  member  falls  ill  a  second  time,  relief  is  only  allowed  from  the  ninetieth  day 
after  recovery  from  the  previous  illness. 

In  a  certain  paper  factory,  a  savings  bank  is  organized  under  the  following  con- 
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ditions:    Deposits  can  be  made  every  pay-day  in  amounts  as  desired.     Interest  i8> 
allowed  monthly  at  the  rate  of  4  pfenuige  on  10  marks  or  at  the  rate  of  4.8  per  cent, 
per  annum.   But  such  intere.st  can  only  bn  collected  in  cases  where  deposits  have  been 
made  to  the  amount  of  35  marks  or  upwards,  and  only  then  where  the  accounts  hav» 
been  running  throe  months. 

In  a  certain  silk-twisting  mill,  there  has  been  a  savings  bank  in  operation  for  fif- 
teen montl^  past  on  the  following  plan:  Participation  is  voluntary  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  condition,  that  the  female  operatives  must  deposit  therein  the  half  of 
their  extra  wages,  of  which  the  more  industrious  can  earh  daily,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  pay,  from  10  to  12  pfennige.     At  the  end  of  every  month  these  deposits  are 
handed  over  by  the  managers  with  whom  they  have  been  left,  to  the  resident  agent 
of  the    Wurtemberg  Sparcasse,  and  receipts  therefor  are  handed   the  operatives. 
The  dispo.sitiou  to  save  must  at  first  be  carefully  inculcated  by  the  manager;  many 
of  the  girls  thought  that  th»»y  made  these  deposits  only  to  please  their  employer. 
At  first  the  total  of  deposits,  made  on   a  fortnightly  pay-day,  by  115  operatives, 
amounted  from  50  to  80  marks,  but  of  late  the  amount  has  increased  considerab)^. 
The  severe  hail-storm  which  visited  that  section  on  the  Ifith  of  July,  1882,  contrib- 
uted notably  to  this  increase.     On  the  first  pay-day  after  the  catastrophe  in  qnestion 
the  deposit  made  by  40  operatives  amounted  to  150  marks,  and  it  has  since  remained 
at  about  the  same  figure.  ■ 

Mention  may  here  also  be  made  of  a  penny  savings  bank,  which  was  founded  six 
months  ago  for  the  working  classes,  children,  and  servants,  by  several  manufacturers 
and  merchants  in  Balingen.  On  the  plan  of  the  Penny  savings-bank  at  Bremen^ 
there  are  in  Balingen  six  shops  where  savings-counters  can  be  bought  at  10  pfennige. 
These  are  dropped  in  a  savings-box  by  the  purchaser,  and  when  the  amount  of  coun- 
ters reaches  the  value  of  two  marks,  the  county  savings  bank  will  give  a  receipt 
therefor.  For  amounts  under  two  marks  the  founders  of  the  plan  guarantee  pay- 
ment. During  the  first  half  year  the  deposits  amounted  to  2,017  marks,  20  pfennige,. 
of  which  1,973  marks  were  handed  over  to  the  county  savings  bankV 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

The  employment  of  female  labor  in  Wurtemberg  is  more  general  in 
the  agricultaral  districts  than  in  the  cities.  In  the  former,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  women  depend  upon  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily 
bread.  Many  of  them  work  in  the  fields,  doing  almost  a  man's  work^ 
many  others  are  employed  in  the  small  shops  in  which  each  village 
abounds,  and,  finally,  numbers  of  young  girls  daily  work  for  10  hours 
iu  factories  of  one  kind  or  another,  perhaps  2  or  3  miles  distant  from 
their  homes.  In  Stuttgart  it  is  different.  In  a  population  of  120,000 
there  are  registered  15,512  women  as  earning  their  own  living  by  labor^ 
and,  of  these,  7,144  live  as  servants  in  families,  and  the  remainder  are 
engaged  in  business  or  other  pursuits. 

Among  the  firms  employing  the  largest  nuin*ber  of  female  operativea 
in  this  city  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  I.  M.  Ottenheimer  &  Sons,  manu- 
facturers of  corsets,  an  enterprising  house  having  extensive  business 
relations  with  the  United  States.  In  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  Mr. 
Adolf  Ottenheimer,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  has  kindly  favored 
me  with  the  following  replies: 

Question.  How  m^ny  persons  do  you  employ  of  both  sexes T — Answer.  Nine  hundred 
male  and  1,100  t'oniale  liunds,  or  about  2,000  in  all 

Q.  Are  tht*»e  all  employed  in  the  factory  T  If  not,  how  many  are  and  where  do  the 
rest  do  tlnMr  work  ?— A.  In  the  factory  3*20  are  employed.  The  rest  work  in  the 
country,  some  in  branch  factories,  some  in  the  houses  where  they  reside. 

Q.  What  are  the  lowc^st,  highest,  and  average  wages  paid  to  women  and  girls  in 
your  employ? — A.  The  lowest  wages  are  1.20  marks  a  day;  the  highest,  3.50  marks; 
the  average,  1.80  marks. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  various  distances  at  which  the  operativea 
live  from  the  factory  f — A.  Ten  hours  of  labor.  The  distance  varies  from  1  to  .5  kilo- 
meters. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  operatives  whom 
you  employ  t — A.  Good. 

Q.  Has  there  be^n  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages  paid  to 
women  f — A.  Yes,  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent. 
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Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  npon  the  wages  paid  to  men^ 
and  npon  general  social  and  indnstnal  conditions? — ^A.  None  in  oar  experience. 

Q.  What  degree  of  education  exists  amons;  your  female  operatives  and  their  children  ; 
and  how,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  fact  of  tne  mother's  employment  affect  her  domestic 
life  and  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  her  children  f — A.  All  have  fair  school- 
ing. In  our  opinion  the  fact  of  the  mother's  employment  does  not  iiguriously  affect 
the  domestic  life.  The  children  are  generally  taken  care  of  by  relatives  daring  the 
mother's  absence. 

Q.  Are  the  working  classes  in  your  opiaion  steady,  trustworthy,  and  frugal  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  feeling  generally  exists  in  Wurtemberg  between  employer  and  employ^  T 
— A.  A  very  satisfactory  one. 

A  MILL-WOMAN'S  STORY. 

f^uestion.  Where  do  yon  live,  and  what  is  your  employment? —Answer.  I  live  in 
Esslingen  and  am  employed  as  a  jenny -hand  in  Markel  &,  Wolf's  woolen-yarn  factory. 

Q.  Are  you  married  or  single  f — A.  I  was  married  last  February.  I  am  thirty  years- 
old.     I  have  been  employed  seven  years  where  I  now  am. 

Q.  How  many  women  and  girls  altogether  are  employed  in  your  factory  f — A.  About 
700,  the  majority  of  them  unmarried. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  many  of  the  married  ones  have  children.  What  do  they  do  with 
the  children  while  they  are  at  work  f — A.  They  leave  the  children  either  with  elderly 
relations  or  with  elderly  people  in  the  houses  of  friends ;  in  the  latter  case  they  pay 
10  to  15  marks  a  month  for  tne  child's  full  board. 

Q.  What  are  the  daily  working  hours f — A.  From  6  a.  m.  till  7  p.  m.,  with  twenty- 
minutes  rest  in  the  morning,  one  hour  at  noon,  and  twenty  minutes  in  the  afternoon  ;. 
that  is  over  eleven  hours. 

Q.  If  yon  work  over  that  time  do  you  get  extra  pay  for  it  f — A.  Certainly,  as  I  am 
paid  by  the  amount  of  work  I  do. 

Q.  Are  all  the  hands  paid  in  that  way,  or  do  some  get  a  fixed  price  per  day  f — A» 
Some  receive  a  fixed  price, -as,  for  instance,  the  wool  washers,  pickers,  and  sorters, 
who  are  paid  from  1.20  to  1.50  marks  per  day.  The  minority  are  paid,  as  I  am,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

Q.  About  how  much  do  you  earn  on  an  average  per  day  the  year  round  f — A.  Some- 
times  I  earn  2  marks  a  day,  sometimes  only  1.50  marks.  On  the  year  round  I  earn  an 
average  of  1.70  marks  daily. 

Q.  Are  yon  often  called  on  for  extra  work  T — A.  Very  seldom.     Formerly  we  were, 

Q.  Do  most  of  the  female  operatives  in  your  mill  live  in  Esslingen f — A.  No;  some 
live  so  far  away  that  they  have  to  walk  one  and  a  half  hours  each  way  jQ^oing  to  and 
returning  from  their  work.  They  have  to  leave  home  at  half  past  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  do  not  reach  home  again  until  half  past  eight  at  night.  Women  from  the 
diffei*ent  villages  come  at  noon  with  the  dinners  for  the  operatives  from  their  respec- 
tive localities. 

Q.  What  do  the  younger  unmarried  female  operatives  do  with  their  wages? — A. 
Those  who  have  parent-s  contribute  it  to  their  support,  thoMC  who  have  not  spend  it 
for  their  own  maintenance.  They  cannot  save  much  unless  tht^y  stint  themselves  in 
their  food. 

Q.  Can  these  girls  save  anything  for  marriage  f — A.  Very  little,  and  that  only  by 
hard  denial. 

Q.  Did  you  save  up  anything  before  your  marriage  f — A.  Yes,  about  500  marks 
($125),  but  that  was  because  I  was  forewoman,  worked  over-hours,  and  underwent 
great  denials. 

Q.  Are  meet  of  the  girls  industrious  and  saving  f — A.  Some  are,  some  are  not. 

Q.  Are  the  most  of  them  good  girls  f — A.  They  vary,  like  all  other  people. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  strong  and  healthy  f — A.  Yes,  in  general. 

Q.  Do  the  most  of  them  marry  sooner  or  later  f — A.  Yes,  sooner  or  later;  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  circumstances  to  do  so. 

Q.  Are  wages  higher  or  lower  now  than  they  were  five  years  ago  T— A.  The  fixed 
day-wages  were  about  the  same,  but  the  rat«s  of  payment  according  to  the  amount  of 
work  done  were  20  per  cent,  higher  five  years  ago,  while  the  cost  of  living  remains 
about  the  same. 

Q.  What  education  had  you  had  before  vou  began  to  work  in  the  mill  f — A.  I  had 

r>or  parents;  I  went  to  the  public  school  m>m  the  time  I  was  seven  years  old  until 
was  fourteen.  Then  I  was  three  years  in  service,  with  a  family  in  the  ooantry ; 
then  I  went  to  Augsburg  and  worked  for  two  years  in  a  woolen-mill ;  then  two  years 
in  GeislingenJ^n  another  mill  ^  then  one  year  in  a  mill  near  Cologne ;  then  two  years 
more  near  Winterthur,  in  Switzerland ;  and  finally  I  came  to  Esslingen,  where  I  now 
am.  ' 
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Q.  Suppose  a  fire  br(^e  oat  In  yonr  mill  daring  the  daytime,  are  there  means  of 
escape  provided  for  all  of  you  f — A.  Yes;  the  new  portion  of  the  mill  is  one-storied, 
but  the  older  portion  of  it  has  three  floors,  and  there  most  of  the  operatives  are.  It 
is  amply  provided  with  hose,  ladders,  and  buckets,  and  there  would  be  no  danger 
whatever. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  fall  sick,  and  were  unable  to  work  for  a  fortnight,  what 
would  you  have  to  depend  upon  t — ^A.  We  have  a  relief  fund  to  which  all  of  the  em- 
ployes m  the  mill  contribute  40  pfennige  each  per  mont.h.  Single  operatives  are  sent 
to  the  hospital,  and  are  cured  for  gratis,  besides  receiving  on  their  discharge  from 
the  hospital,  25  pfennige  per  day  K>r  the  period  of  their  illness.  Those  who  hare 
parents  or  husbands  are  allowed  to  remain  at  home,  and  are  paid  50  pfennige  per  day. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  house  T — A.  Yes ;  I  and  my  husband  hire  a  part  of  a  second  floor. 
We  have  two  rooms  and  apart  of  a  kitchen,  for  which  we  pay  60  marks  a  year.  We 
breakfast  together  at  half  past  five  on  coflee  and  bread,  when  my  husband  is  able 
to  work  we  get  our  dinner  at  a  house  near  where  live,  ifnd  pay  35  pfennige  fabont 
8  cents)  apiece  for  it.  We  get  soup,  boiled  meat,  and  some  vegetable.  We  take  our 
evening  meal  about  7.30  or  H  o'cIock.  I  prepare  it  myself— a  cup  of  cofifee,  perhapl  a 
little  beer  and  bread,  and  a  sausage  or  so.  We  earn  together  about  100  marks 
[f23.80]  per  month,  and  with  economy  we  manage  to  get  along  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  most  of  the  female  operatives  are  contented? — ^A.  Yes;  they 
do  not  complain  of  their  lot,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  it. 

A  FEW  WORDS  MORE  FROM  MR.  KARL  KLOSS. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  female  labor,  Mr.  Kloss  favors  me  with  a 
few  additional  observations.  He  says  that  women  weavers  are  paid 
from  1.10  to  3^0  marks  per  day ;  bookbinders,  1.20  to  3.60 ;  compositors, 
1.60  to  4.80;  wood- workers,  1.90  to  2.70;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  inquire 
how  the  deficit  in  these  women's  means  of  livelihood  is  to  be  made  good. 
He  answers  the  question  himself,  and  thus: 

(1.)  At  a  sacrifice  of  health  and  longevity,  owing  to  iiin«1<^nuate  sostenance,  an- 
healthy  lodgings,  and  excessive  work,  t.  e.,  on  Sundays  and  o\    i-'-onrs. 

(2.)  At  a  sacrifice  of  domestic  happiness,  and  of  the  edncatiuu  of  their  children  ; 
while  the  mothers  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  factories,  the  children  are  left  to  them- 
selves, and  they,  as  well  as  the  household,  are  neglected. 

(3.)  At  the  sacrifice  of  morality;  single  women  are  obliged  to  look  out  for  other 
sources  of  income. 

(4.)  At  a  sacrifice  of  the  value  of  male  labor,  which  becomes  depreciated  by  com- 
petition with  that  of  women  and  children. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  PACTOEIES. 

Referring  again  to  the  interesting  reports  of  the  two  inspectors  of  fac- 
tories, previously  quoted  from,  I  make  the  further  following  extracts,  viz: 
Inspector  v.  Diefeubach  says: 

In  a  cigar  factory  in  the  country  I  found  over  200  persons  and  work-women  in  one 
room,  which,  it  is  true,  was  large,  out  the  operatives  were  so  crowded  together  that 
they  hardly  ha<i  room  to  move.    The  clothing  of  all  these  people  was  hung  on  the 

t Hilars  about  the  room.  In  rainy  weather  this  clothing  was  wet  through,  and  it  can 
>e  imagined  what  an  atmosphere  .there  was  in  the  room,  lacking,  as  it  did,  proper 
means  of  ventilation.  The  putting  up  of  a  ventilating  apparatus  and  enlargement  of 
the  work-room,  and  the  establishment  of  a  s<)parate  room  as  a  wardrobe  were  prom- 
ised uie.  In  cast's  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvements  in 
the  factory,  and  where  it  is  only  a  question  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor,  I  have 
found  in  many  ca^es  that  an  arrangement  exists  whereby  the  women  leave  work  an 
hour  before  noon-time  to  cook  the  midday  meal  for  their  families.  I  was  assured 
that  only  such  women  were  employed  in  the  factory  as  were  childless,  or  had  an  aged 
mother  to  look  after  their  children  and  take  care  of  their  houses.  Further  restrictions 
upon  female  labor  do  not  seem  to  me  desirable ;  in  many  families  blessed  with  numer- 
ous children,  and  in  thickly  settled  neighborhoods,  circumstances  are  such  that  the 
wife — and  this  seems  so  generally  a  subject  for  regret — must  contribute  an  essential 
part  of  the  support  of  the  entire  family,  which  at  least  renders  possible  better  nourish- 
ment for  the  children.  In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  find  remunerative  work  to  do 
at  home,  while  there  is  a  chance  to  earn  something  in  the  factories.  In  many  quart- 
ers it  is  stated  that  girls  are  rendered  tbonghtle^  and  pleasure-loving  by  working  in 
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the  fftotories,  and  that  so  they  hecome  nnfit  for  household  daties;  In  the  case  of  female 
operatives  not  living  with  their  families,  this  may  he,  in  many  oases,  true,  but  it  is 
less  probable  where  a  girl  lives  with  her  family,  has  their  shelter  and  care,  partici- 

Eates  in  the  household  duties,  and  so  contributes  to  increase  the  family  receipts,  or, 
erself,  endeavors  to  save  up  a  sum  of  money  to  start  a  home  of  her  own. 

Inspector  Gartner  says : 

In  a  certain  spinning-mill  I  found  that  the  comfortable  three-story  building,  which 
is  set  aside  as  a  dwelling  for  fifty  female  operatives,  was  scarcely  half  ocoupi«»d,  not- 
withstanding the  cleanliness  of  the  premises  and  the  cheapness  of  the  acconmiodatinns 
oifered,  viz:  9  pfeunige  for  a  bed;  coffee  and  bread,  6  pfeuuige;  dinner,  17  pfenuige; 
snpper,  11  pfenuige,  or  a  total  of  43  pffunige  per  day.  On  inquiring  the  cause,  the 
manager  answered  me  that  the  girlM  felt  themselves  placed  under  restraint  in  conse- 
quence of  the  house  regulations,  and  especially  of  the  provision  that  all  living  in  the 
house  should  be  at  home  by  9^  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  would  not  be  admitted 
later.  It  consequently  happens  that  some  of  the  female  inmates  do  not  come  home  at 
night  at  all,  and,  when  they  are  reproached  with  the  fact,  they  give  notice  that  they 
will  remove  elsewhere.  In  the  neighboring  town  there  are  houses  where  they  say 
they  can  obtain  all  necessary  accommodations,  even  though  it  costs  a  little  more ;  but 
in  such  a  case  the  price  is  no  object.  Each  room  is  arranged  for  two  girls,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  beds,  contains  also  a  chest  with  locks  and  a  table.  The  almost  entire 
lack  of  any  reading  matter  in  their  rooms  was  strikingly  noticeable.  In  one  case  a 
'*  Country  Almanach,"  in  another  the  **  Story  of  HieMel,  of  Bavaria,"  were  the  only 
pieces  of  printed  matter  to  be  found  in  all  the  rooms  in  the  whole  of  that  large  house. 
•  »••••• 

In  one  of  the  larger  districts,  with  extensive  manufacturing  interests,  the  small 
number  of  older  female  operatives  was  again  remarked.  It  is  a  custom  among  the  fe- 
male working  population  for  the  girls,  after  they  have  worked  in  the  factory  l^om  the 
age  of  14  up  to  18  or  20,  and  have  saved  up  a  little  money,  to  go  away  to  the  cities  to 
obtain  situations  as  servant  girls,  and  so  acquire  the  necessary  experience  for  their 
future  duties  as  wives. 

JUVENILE  LABOB. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1882*  tbero  were  employed  in  Wurteinberfir, 
in  717  factories,  5,680  children  under  16  years  of  a^e,  the  number  being 
about  equally  divided  as  regards  the  sexes.  The  following  table,  taken 
from  Inspector  Gartner's  report,  shows  the  steady  increase  during  the 
last  4  years  in  the  employment  of  children  in  factories,  viz : 


Year. 


i 

V 

S 


e 


I   Between  14  and 
16  ye*rs. 


'a 
s 


1879 «»3  !l.e87  '2,3«3 

1880 698,2,019  2,897 

1881  «7S   ^,367  i2,9«l 

1882 717   2,669  12.889 


e 
H 


4.060 
4,616 
5,328 
5,456 


Between  12  and 
14  years. 


Total  under  16. 


m 


1,857  2,677 
2,210  |2,769 
2,623   3.087 


2,683 


2,997 


o 
H 


4.484 
4.979 
5,616 

5, 


Under  the  laws  governing  juvenile  labor  no  child  under  12  years  can 
be  employed,  and  those  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  can  only  work 
for  6  hours  a  day.  Careful  attention  to  these  provisions  is  given  by  the 
insi)ectors«  and  no  deviation  is  allowed  therefrom  save  in  exceptional 
cases  such  as  the  two  following,  which  I  take  from  Inspector  Gartner's 
report,  viz : 

(1.)  On  the  request  of  the  proprietors  of  the  flax-mill  at  Urach,  permission  was  ac- 
corded them  by  tlie  royal  county  authorities  to  let  their  juvenile  nanda— 3  malen,  S4 
females,  or  ^  in  all — work  from  5  instead  of  5.30  in  the  morning  until  6  in  the  even- 
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log,  for  a  period  of  4  week*,  with,  of  coarwe,  the  CDstomary  honra  of  recean.    The  ro- 

SucHt  was  baMHl  upon  the  fact  that  the  wafer  wan  so  low  at  that  time  that  only  the 
alf  of  the  factory  could  be  kept  going;  ihe  older  workineD,  therefore,  workfd  at 
night,  and,  in  order  to  spare  Ihe.ne,  Mud  ensbltf  thfm  to  leave  6o<iiier,  it  was  thoti}>ht 
to  have  the  day-work  b^'gin  half  an  himr  earlier.  It  involved  simply  a  quest  ion,  there- 
fore, of  a  deviation  from  the  provisions  of  Kcctiou  1:)6  of  the  induftrial  law  with  refer- 
ence to  the  hoars  of  beginning  labor.  The  daily  working  |ieriod  for  the  jnvenile 
hands  remained,  as  before,  II  hours  long,  and  the  children  were  all  provided  with 
medical  eertiticales. 

(2.)  The  county  authorities  at  Horb  allowed  the  mechanical  twist-mill  at  Miihien 
on  the  Neckar,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  caused  to  their  work  by  inunda- 
tion, to  employ  14  young  ]»eopIe — *Z  males  and  \2  females — for  12  hours  daily  daring 
the  hoars  of  daylight  fur  4  weeks,  with  of  coarse  the  customaiy  hours  of  receaa. 

lD8i>ector  v.  Diefeiibach  remarks  oo  this  subject: 

The  work-cards  and  work-books,  the  placards  containing  the  regnlatinns  in  regard 
to  Juvenile  lalKirers,  and  the  tablea  bearing  their  names  are.  I  find,  being  constantly 
better  kept.  I  have  not  discovered  any  violations  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  12  years  ol  age  i  the  factories,  althoneh  sr^mM  cases  of 
employment  of  children  at  night,  or  lor  a  longer  period  than  is  lawful,  and  of  a  cur- 
tailing of  the  hours  of  recess  have  occurred,  and  have  been  fined  by  the  courts. 

Juvenile  hands  between  14  and  16  years  old  are  specially  numerous  in  the  rag- 
aaeortiiig  rooms  of  wool  factories,  in  cigar  factories,  in  the  woolen  and  cotton  mills, 
juid  in  the  silk-twisting  establishments. 

Repeated  complaints  have  reached  my  earn,  as  well  from  parents  as  from  employers, 
that  ti>e  young  cannot  receive  a  work-ltook  and  go  to  work  in  a  factory  at  once  on 
leaving  scho«il,  which,  in  many  caHen,  occutH  when  they  are  13^  years  old,  but  that 
they  must  wait  until  they  have  completed  their  fourteenth  year.  Experience  teaches 
that  such  children,  who' are  only  lawfully  entitled  to  work  for  6  hours  a  day,  find 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  anyhow,  and  so  are  neglected  and  left  to  look 
after  themselves. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tbis  labor  qne&tion,  ^rith  all  its  varied  phases,  is  the  great  problem 
now  uiulergoiiig  solution  tbroughoat  the  German  Enipiie.  Conserva- 
tism and  Socialism  are  preparing  for  their  death  grapple ;  the  one,  deep- 
rooted  in  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  encumbered  with  difficulties 
from  which  it  cannot  free  itself  even  if  it  will ;  the  other,  rearing  the 
standard  of  a  universal  disenthralluient  from  all  existing  social  ties,  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  and  chimerical  fabric  upon  their  ruins. 
Could  but  the  middle  ground  be  found  between  the  two,  could  those  so 
tenacious  of  the  titles  and  traditions  which  have  come  down  from  feu- 
dal times  but  be  brought  to  see  that  an  enlarged  freedom  for  all  men  is 
the  lesson  of  the  time;  could,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  clamor- 
ing so  madly  for  that  enlarged  freedom  be  brought  to  realize  that 
they  must  first  be  educated  to  a  proper  use  of  that  which  they  demand, 
it  might  then  be  ho|)ed  that  the  struggle  would  find  a  prompt  and 
peaceful  solution.  But  where  concessions,  claimed  as  such,  by  the  one 
are  received  by  scorn  and  ri<licute  by  the  other,  and  where,  in  turn,  the 
persistent  demands  for  inci eased  political  rights  and  a  broader  recogni- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  labor  are  construed  as  presumptuous  or  even  per- 
haps as  seditious,  no  man  can  tell  what  the  outcome  will  be.  It  is  a 
struggle  which  commands  the  attention  and  study  of  all  thinking  men^ 
and  ui>on  the  solution  of  which  depends  the  future  of  society. 

GEOKUB  L.  CATLIN, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Stuttgart,  May  14, 1884. 
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Tabls  I. — DittribuHon  of  the  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  according  to  tho 
purauitt  or  avocations  upon  which  theg  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent. 


PemnM  directly  engmged : 

Males....... 

FemalM 

Total 

Hontebold  Mrruits  attaAbed 
to  those  directly  engaged : 

Hales 

Females 

Total 

Dependent  ixiembert  of  the 
families  of  those  directly 
eonged : 
under  14  years  of  age : 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Orer  14  years  of  age : 

Males 

Females 

Totol.  

Total: 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Qnmd  total: 

Males 

Females 

Total 


9  a 
-<2 


270,182 
114.276 
81»,468 


170 
16,037 
16,210 


102,801 
107,651 
330,342 

7,011 
106.807 
203,008 

100. 702 
864.548 
584, 260 


•  s 


218.167 

44.801 

208,058 


160 
16,207 
16,867 


121.465 
125.  r^ 

247,188 

8,170 
145,288 
148,467 

124.644 
271.011 
806,055 


842.071 
331,100 


042,024 


674,080 


cS 

1 

1 

36,880 
18,344 
40,683 

100 

0.832 

10,022 

24,462 
26.167 
50,620 

1,100 
81, 815 
82,024 

26.671 
67,082 
83,658 

62,100 
81,158 

143,258 

1^ 

mi 


1.876 
8,516 
6^802 


16 
16 


1.730 
1,816 
8,655 

20 
1.762 
1.701 

1,768 
S.578 
6.846 


S 

« 


4,144 
7,110 


I 
it 

go 


&is 


88.417 

4,381 

42,706 


125 
7,087 
7,212 


12,827 
12.015 
25^742 

850 
10,103 
10,M»2 

13,686 
82.018 
46,704 


I 

E  « 


26,643 
33,677 
00,820 


230 
6,078 
6,017 


4,104 
4,630 
8,734 

802 
14,666 
15,268 

4.706 
10.206 
24.0U2 


g 


001.124 
214,  Of)» 
815, 28» 


62,867 

&3,76# 


827, 28» 
838. 00» 
666^  10» 

12.7fl» 
400, 6n 
422, 88» 

340, 07T 

748, 48» 

1,0881 5]» 


11.254 


62,228 
43.486 

05,714 

31.588 
58,651 

00,280 

042,006 
1,01&.87S 


1,057, 


Tablb  II. — Table  showing  vital  and  natal  etatietice  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  the  Kin^ 

dom  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the  year  1882. 


YITAL  STATISTICS. 


Marriages 

Binha: 

Males 

Females 

Total 

DsAth)  (including  stillborn)  x 

Males 

Females  ....\ • 

Total 

Bzeess  of  births  orer  deaths : 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Total  population  December  1, 1880 


German   Em- 
pire (indoding 
Wnrtemberg). 

Wnrtomberf. 

860.457 

011,872 
858,128 

12,62S 

40,471 
87,06e 

1,768,601 

78,427 

648,206 
605,708 

20.06» 
27,48» 

1,244,006 

66,642 

288,076 
262,420 

11,41S 
10,4C7 

525,405 

21,885 

4M40,172 

1,870,182 
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Gern..iiEn.. 
plro  (iurliidlDK    Wn 
VuTtrmlwrg). 

».^. 

LegltlmmteUrttu: 

sssji 

F^S^Sw:::::::'"::":::::;:::;;:::::::::::::;;::::::::":::::::: 

94.  Ut 

g.r."""*"'^' 

7»!731  1 

B,44T 

l(M,457: 

ToUh 

B!l,372 

Table  III. — TaMe  of  titat  »talulic$  of  Ihe  German  Emjiirf,  bg  jwri,  from  IH73  (i 


T„ 

Blrtbi. 

DeUbl. 

E.tMSOf 

birth*  over 
deutlia. 

97S 

874 

KT?:;."."".! 

Kit '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
8M 

41,M!,01K) 

41.91)3,  ODD 

,. i42,.'ilO.IJOO 

4.1,05;.0U0 

■■■■■■"  tii^SE 

410,  M» 
400.  £82 
3HS.;4B 
36<i.lll3 

Xn,  31-! 

B3S,W» 

l,7I^^M 

1,M«.741 

i.w'.m 

1,!41,4.',0 

i.ia3,ta-i 

1,2%  407 

i,i44,<H>e 

473,  K* 
5ai,«14 

B'il.074 

li 

«82 

;4S,T«T,0WI 

>r     lUezlU-  ' 
--'     n>BM      StiUbOTB. 
birllis.  ' 


70.  MT 
7D.8TS 

sj.an 


GENERAL    TRADES. 
TTagtt  jiaid  per  vnk  {of  rariout  hoiirt)  in  Slallgarl. 


HudcB 


lto.f'n     ... 

T<-Dder> 
PlmnlH-m  .. 


Bl»k>TnLlha 

Strike™ 

Bi»kl>iu<l<M« 

BritkB>.k»™  .... 

Bulchen 

Biaaefotmden  .. 
Ckblnet- 

CpnfcctL 


goknn... 
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Wage§  paid  per  week  (oftarioue  houre)  in  Stuttgart — Continaed. 


Ocoapationa. 

Hoars 
per  day. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

Othsb  tbadk»— Continued. 
DriTers: 

Diuvmen  ftnd teimiHten. ................................. 

12 
12 
13 
11 

9 
11 
12 
11 
12 

9 
13 

9 

95  70 
8  33 
420 
1  98 
5  70 
3  60 
860 

1  68 

2  86 
5  70 

3  36 
858 
5  70 
1  44 
1  14 
654 

7  78 
5  70 
1  14 

8  60 

4  97 
1  44 

60 

98  58 

10  01 
420 
288 

14  28 

7  14 
4  26 

8  12 
8  57 

11  40 
553 

11  40 

17  16 

174 

1  44 

8  58 

19  22 

14  28 

1  74 

6  70 

10  99 

1  98 

84 

97  14 

Cftb.  carriftiTA.  Slo 

9  17 

Street  rallwaYS 

4  20 

jyjen 

2  58 

SDirmyera 

8  58 

Yurtiera 

7  86 

Oardenera - 

8  72 

Hftttpni   

2  40 

Boraeshoen 

8  00 

Jewelers .- 

8  58 

lAborers.  norteni.  &o 

4  60 

LltbosrapDen 

10  02 

MillwriffhU 

11  40 

Nail-makeni,  hand 

11 
11 
11 
5 
11 
10 
11 

H 

10 
12 

1  66 

Potters  ....' 

1  26 

Printers 

Trsohers. nublio  schools 

7  14 
12  50 

Saddle  ana  harness  makers  .  x  ...... .                 . . . .  ^  ^ . .  x . . 

7  14 

Tannifn 

1  44 

Tailors     

4  90 

Teleeraph  operators .*.. 

7  98 

Tinsmiths 

1  74 

Weavers  (oatside  of  mills) 

72 

FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
JVagee  paid  per  day  infactoriee  or  milU  in  the  coneular  dietriot  of  Stuttgart. 


Oocnpations. 


Working 
honrs. 


Fornitare  factories: 

Joiners   

Wood-carvers 

Floar-millfl :  Foremen 

Corset  factorit'B :  femnle  hands 

Woven  goods  factories:  female  hands 

Confectionery  factories :  female  hands i 

Soap  factories : 

Female  bands 

Hale  bands 

Cigar  faot4>ries : 

Female  bands 

Male  hands   

Sugar  factories : 

Coppersmiths 

Workmen 

Xngine  factories: 

Machinists 

Smiths 

Jewelry  factories: 

(?al)lnt*t-masters 

GoIdiimUhs 

Female  bands , 


11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
9 
10 


1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
10 


90  48 
71 
95 
24 
24 

24 

86 

48 

29 
62 


29 

67 
62 

43 

71 
36 


Bbest. 

Average. 

91  19 

00  88 

1  48 

95 

286 

1  90 

60 

20 

48 

90 

48 

38 

48 

48 

n 

00 

48 

88 

81 

71 

100 

88 

60 

88 

83 

70 

76 

71 

1  90 

1  07 

1  19 

95 

52 

48 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  day  in  foundries,  machitte'Shops,  and  iron  works  in  the  consular  district  of 

Stmltgart. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest.  1  Highest.  [  Average. 


Iron  foundries ; 

Chiselem  (ten  hours) , 

Founders  (eleven  hours)  ...A. 


90  95 

57 


91  31 
95 


For  furiber  information,  see  Table  ▼. 


91  10 
71 
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GLASS  WORKS. 
Wage$  paid  per  week  of  eixty  kowre  to  gUue-warken  in  the  oonemlar  dietrict  of  StmUgarU 


OocvpAtkMw. 

LowMt. 

HighMt. 

▲▼•ngs. 

In  Zaflenli*aMii : 

Oluw-oiakerB 

$3  VI 
288 
1  87 

505 
248 

$7  14 
524 
428 

10  71 
8  57 

iS  88 

ti-laan-oiittors 

4  85 

Dftf  laborers 

2  98 

Ib  Bahlbftck : 

Qlaaa-iiiAken 

7  14 

Day  laborers 

288 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Wa^fee  paid  per  day,^  week,  or  year,  in  and  in  connection  wOh  iron  and  ealt  minee  in  the  con- 

eular  district  of  Stuttgart, 


Ocenpatioits. 


In  mines  and  foundrieii : 

Foundry  superintendents per  year.. 

Foantlry  trvaAiirers do 

Foundry  assiaUnt  snperintendents do 

Foundry  bixikkeept'rs do 

Machine  iuHpeciors do 

Clerks   do 

Aiwistant  ID ininf;  engineers do 

Traveling  saltssmen do,... 

Fonnrtryinen per  day.. 

Tnraern  do.... 

LorkHmiths do  — 

8iitit  bs do — 

Carnv>nters do 

Rollers do 

PiidWIers do 

Mflrers do.... 

Miners  do  — 

Coiiiiiinn  laborers do.... 

In  salt  woiks : 

Snp«*riiitendents per  year.. 

Tri'asaiei-s do... 

AmtirttHnt  superintendents do 

B4K>k  keepers do.. 

Ovemeer do 

Storekeeper. do... 

Innpectors  of  mines  do  .. 

luHpectorit  ofsMlt  works do  .. 

•Cbitf  Hiirveyors per  week 

.Surre>orB    do  . 

Ft  mMiicn  of  boilers do.. 

B«»ileT8  do.. 

Millers do.. 

"Smiths  do.. 

Otiipenters  do.. 

ManoiiH do.. 

Day  Uborera do  . 


Lowest. 


$809  20 
714  00 
428  40 
523  60 

a'se  80 

428  40 
428  40 
571  20 
48 
59 
67 
52 
52 
57 
48 
38 
81 
81 

809  20 
904  40 
428  40 
523  00 
342  72 
499  80 
714  00 
618  80 

6  66 

4 

4 

3 


76 
28 
33 


Highest,  j  ATeraga. 


2  86 


05 
00 
09 
62 


9904  40 

$858  80 

904  40 

785  40 

571  20 

535  50 

52:i  80 

523  80 

858  80 

658  80 

428  40 

428  40 

428  40 

428  40 

571  20 

571  20 

1  19 

70 

88 

85 

83 

58 

78 

57 

83 

80 

71 

65 

79 

55 

95 

71 

71 

48 

46 

48 

904  40 

858  88 

904  40 

904  40 

571  20 

4.'i8  98 

523  00 

523  80 

842  72 

842  72 

499  80 

409  80 

714  00 

714  OO 

818  80 

618  80 

7  14 

890 

5  71 

5  24 

4  76 

4  28 

3  81 

a  57 

2  86 

288 

4  05 

4  06 

3  09 

3  00 

3  21 

3  09 

8  09 

288 

*  In  office  work  ei^iht  boors,  and  in  the  mines  twelve  hours  constitute  a  day*s  work. 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

9Vage9  paid  to  railwag  employ^  (iho§e  engaged  abotit  »tation$t  oi  well  a§  tho9e  engaged  on 
the  enginee  and  oare^linemenf  railroad  laborer§,  tfo.)  in  the  oonnnlar  dietriet  of  Stutl* 
gart. 


OccopatioDs. 


Chief  oonductors 

Roiui>mMien 

Line 

Ttuin(*lsand  bridges 

Station  diiiM'tiira   

Chi«*fiiof  titatiuu 

Tickefccl«rka    

Staliun  iiiip«rint«Dd«nt« 

Port<'ni  and  saloon  attendants 
8 iriiohmeii  


Freight  and  baggage  olficiaia,  oaahlert»  aupply-olerks,  and  atorekeopen'  i 
Is«lH«ant 


Train'tnaaters 

Condactors 

Car  atteiidHnts 

Freight  handldra 

Brakcnieu 

IjOGomotive  engineers 
Firemen : 

First  class 

Second-class 

Linemen 


I 


Lowest. 


$333  20 
428  40 

154  70 
178  50 
42ri  40 
300  40 
300  40 
2«1  80 
214  20 
IMOO 
380  80 
261  80 

201  80 
214  20 
214  20 
190  40 
166  60 
309  40  I 

236  10 

202  30 
•43 


Highest 


$357  00 
623  60 

178  SO 
178  60 
761  60 
380  80 
880  80 
333  20 
23M  00 
100  40 
666  40 
205  60 
285  60 
2:i8  00 
238  00 
202  80 
178  50 
428  40 

261  60 

226  10 

*50 


$345  1$ 
476  00 

166  60 
176  06 
547  40 
346  10 
345  10 
207  SO 
226  10 
178  M 
514  08 
273  70 
27;i  70 
226  10 
226  10 
196  35 
172  55 
308  90 

243  95 

214  20 

•45 


*  Per  day. 


SHIP-YARDS. 


Wages  paid  per  year  or  day  in  ehip-yarde,*  dietinguiehing  between  iron  and  wood  ship-build' 

tng,  in  the  cotuular  district  of  Stnitgart. 


Occnpationa. 


Haatera  of  ahons per  year.. 

Maat«*m  of  .varus « do 

Wood  carrera per  day.. 

I.04*kaniithH  and  forgemen do. . . . 

Boiler-makers do.... 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$714  00. 

$904  40 

428  40 

571  20 

57 

9n 

52       95  1 

52 

1  05 

$809  20 

528  00 

76 

71 

70 


*  Ship-yards  at  Friedriohshafen,  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  at  Neckarsnlm,  on  the  Neckar. 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  seamen  {o%^ersand  men\  dlstininishing  bettoeen  ocean,  coast,  and 

ricer  nacigationf  and  between  sail  and  steam,* 


Occupations. 


^ 


Lowest 


Highest !  Average. 


General  inannger. 
BiMikke«>pers..... 

Cap  a  ns  .  

8t>  Frniurn 

Tow  boit  hands.. 

Bniriui-ers , 

Firemfn  

Seamen 


$904  40 

$904  40 

523  60 

523  60 

3:t3  20 

4.'i2  20 

809  40 

309  40 

202  30 

202  SO 

261  80 

V*7  00 

251  80 

251  80 

234  55 

231  55 

40 
60 


$904 
523 
380  80 
309  40 
202  30 
293  08 
251  80 
234 


55 


•These  prices  spply  to  the  line  of  paaaenger  and  freight  steamers  run  on  Lake  Constance  by  the 
Wartemberg  government 
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STORE  AND   SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  dru  goods  and  variety  storesyicholeaale  or  retail^  to  males  andfemale9 

in  the  consular  distiHct  of  Stuttgart, 


OcoapatioDs. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

$1,428  00- 
714  00 
595  00 
238  00 
238  00 

47  60 
476  00 
476  00 

Average. 

Bookkeepers 

$285  60 
119  00 
190  40 
166  60 
190  40 

35  70 
142  80 
238  00 

$571  20 
357  00 

Stock-overseer 

Clerks 

357  OO 

Porters ^ 

214  20 

Janitors - 

214  20 

Shopgirls : 

with  board 

42  84 

Without  board 

285  60 

Directresses , 

357  DO 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  the  consular  district  of 

Stuttgart. 


Occapations. 


Han-servants 

Coachmen 

Gardeners 

CookH: 

Male 

Female  (in  hotels).. 

Female  (in  families) 

Ladles'  companions 

Ck)venie8se8 

Housekeepers 

Chambermaids 

NnrHO  gills 

Waiting  maids 

Housemaids 

Waiters 

Waitresses 


Lowest. 

Highest. 
$171  36 

Average. 

$142  80 

$154  70 

71  40 

142  80 

107  10 

71  40 

128  52 

95  20 

166  60 

856  80 

285  60 

28  .'-6 

226  10 

71  40 

57  12 

142  80 

95  20 

142  80 

476  00 

357  00 

119  00 

285  60 

238  00 

35  70 

05  20 

71  40 

28  56 

57  12 

42  84 

42  84 

85  68 

71  40 

57  12 

85  68 

71  40 

30  94 

35  70 

33  32 

59  50 

285  60 

142  80 

28  56 

47  60 

85  70 

AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  the  consular  district 

of  Stuttgart,  toith  or  without  board  and  lodging. 


Oocnpations. 


Overseers per  year. 

Stable  hands do. . . 

Day  laborers : 

Male  .% per  week . 

Female do... 

Dftirvmen do... 

Maids .♦. per  3'ear. 


Lowest. 

Higheet. 

Average. 

$142  80 
35  70 

$476  00 
95  20 

$357  00 
57  12 

1  43 

1  19 

1  43 

23  80 

2  14 

1  90 

2  38 
38  08 

1  90 

1  43 

1  90 

30  94 
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CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wag€9  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Stuttgart, 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  I  Highest. 


Mayor f2.380  00 

lUyor'saecreUry 856  80 

BDMinecriDg sdTisers 1,3«0  40 

CUy  wsrti*»ii J,3«0  40 

ChiefenKineer 904  40 

Street  iospector 904  40 

Clerks  St  city  hsU 523  60 

President  of  city  court ,  916  30 

Seidtitrsrs        ....   «90  20 

City  wsrden's  cashier 999  60 

Banrevors 761  60 

Superintendent  of  public  buildings 833  00 

Comptroller's  of  building ,  761  60 

Assessors j  690  20 

Bookket^pcrs 571  20 

Aotnartes 749  70 

Superintendent  of  markets 571  20 

Com  ptroller  of  sccounts 571  20 

Comptroller  of  taxes  i  511  70 

Assistant  city  warden 476  00 

Superintendent  of  octroi ,  833  00 

City  recorders >  571  29 

'  Wsrdens  of  forestry  999  60 

Chief  of  police \  1,332  8U 

Commissaries  of  police '  630  70 

Clerks  of  police 571  20 

Inspect!  ^rs  of  police 618  80 

Chief  of  bureau,  dwellings,  and  strangers 33;i  2U 

Quartermaster  of  police 51 1  70 

Inre-alarm  np(>ratorH 535  5U 

Superinrendent  of  gns-llsbts 904  40 

Inspectors  of  canals  and  water*works 8U9  20 

Constructors  of  water- works j  5U  70 

Vet ei-inary  surgeons. '  511  70 

Poor-hou»e  officials 476  00 

Superintendent  of  public  hospital i  1,094  80 

Assi Btant  superintendent  of  public  hospital 547  40 

Captain  of  gaurd  (octioi) 476  00 

Guanla  (octroi;    315  85 

Inspector  of  cemeteries 476  00 

Orave-digeers i  357  00 

Coporals  of  police '  314  16 

Policemen    '  280  84 

Keeper  of  citv  hall I  571  20 

Attendants  at  city  hall ;  242  76 

Tower- watchers  (forflres) 1H3  26 

Suburban  policemen 273  70 

Orerseers  of  streets  and  canals 368  90 

Orerseers  of  markets 309  40 

Janitors  in  public  schools : 218  96 

Inspectors  of  meats |  190  40 

Sextons  of  chnrcbes t  142  80 

Physicians  for  the  poor 83  80 

Surgeons  for  the  poor I  35  70 

Chaplain  of  poor-nouse I  52  36 

School  master  of  poor-house !  59  SO 

Orerseei  s  of  poor '  571  20 

Warden  of  poor  house j  499  80 

Chief  medical  director,  city  hospital |  785  40 

Assistant  physicians  at  city  hospital ,  204  68 

Oculist  St  city  hospital I  119  00 


82,380  00 

856  80 
1,642  20 
1, 380  40 

904  40 
904  40 
999  GO 
916  80 
833  00 
M9  60 
904  40 
833  00 
761  60 
749  70 
749  70 
749  70 
571  20 
571  20 
511  70 
476  00 
833  00 
999  60 
990  60 

1,332  80 
833  00 
571  20 
773  50 
511  70 
511  70 
5-<5  50 
904  40 
999  tiO 
690  20 

1.094  80 
904  40 

1,094  00 
618  80 
471  00 
315  35 
476  00 
452  20 
314  16 
280  64 
571  20 
290  36 
192  78 

857  00 
434  85 
800  40 
487  90 
190  40 
297  50 

95  20 
85  70 
52  36 
123  76 
571  20 
499  80 
785  40 
204  68 
119  00 


Average. 


I 


$2,380  00 
856  00 

1. 511  30 

1,380  40 
904  40 
904  40 
725  00 
916  80 
761  60 
999  60 
809  20 
333  00 
761  60 
719  95 
647  30 
749  70 
571  20 
571  20 
511  70 
476  00 
833  00 
737  80 
999  60 

1,332  80 
706  80 
571  20 
671  10 
422  45 
511  70 
535  50 
904  40 
904  40 
595  00 
803  25 
662  83 

1,094  80 
583  10 
476  00 
815  35 
476  00 
404  60 
814  16 
280  84 
571  20 
266  56 
185  64 
297  50 
892  70 
309  40 
428  40 
190  40 
23d  00 
88  00 
35  70 
52  80 
91  68 
571  20 
499  80 
785  40 
204  68 
110  00 
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GOVERNMENT  EKPLOY^S. 

Wage*  paid  per  year  toemployie  in  QovernmeiU  deparimemU  and  ofieee—ejedaeire  of  tradee 

men  ami  labarert — tA  the  ooneuUur  dietriet  of  Stuttgart. 


OooopfttioB*. 


HiolatmofsUto 

Pivsident  ■uoerior  county  ooort 

Prei«lii*-nU  of  county  ooart«,  of  Moate  of  laperior  oonaty  ooort,  Mid 

chifif  attorney ii'K«*nenil       

Conncttlort  at  ministry  of  Joatioe,  and  at  ■uporior  county  court ;  alao 

directors  of  county  oourta 

County  court  oouociUon  and  county  Judges,  and  attoroeyB-general  — 

County  Judicea    

Directors  of  county  and  circuit  boards  in  interior  department 

Chief  councilors  of  the  Government  and  chief  councilon  of  engineer- 

ini 


Loweat. 


log. 
;oadt 


Coadrisers  «t  interior  department 

President  of  Protestant  couMistory 

Directitrs  at  treasury  department , 

Cbii*f  eouDcilum.  finance  or  enfrineering 

CoadriMem  at  trrtasurv  depiirtni«*nt 

Aasee^ors  in  various  depart mfUts 

Secretaries,  registrars,  revisora   

Caehiem  

Comptrollers 

Otlice  clerks 

CopyiUK  clerks 

Office  servauta 


$t.2M 
2,284 


00 
80 


1,606  00 


1,382 
1,047 


1,aS3 

1,382 

1,047 

l.WO 

1.523 

1,332 

1,047 

066 

571 

1,237 

8U0 

404 

357 

333 


80 
20 
40 
20 

80 
20 
20 
20 
80 
20 
40 
20 
60 
20 
60 
00 
20 


Highest  AToragS' 


j$4.284  00 
2,284  80 

1.761  20 

1.523  20 

1, 237  70 

866  80 

1,618  40 


1. 
1. 
1. 
1, 
1. 
1, 


1. 


428  00 
237  60 
909  20 

618  40 
428  (-O 
237  60 
856  80 
8i>9  20 
237  60 
809  20 
499  80 
380  00 
333  20 


$4,284  60 
2,284  86 

1,713  80 

1,428  00 

1,142  40 

761  60 

1, 570  80 

1,880  40 

1, 142  40 

1,909  20 

1. 570  80 

1,880  40 

1.142  40 

761-60 

6C0  20 

1,237  60 

809  20 

452  2Q 

36K  00 

333  20 


I 


The  Wnrt«)mbers  Oovemroent  has  under  its  management  and  control  no  other  industrial  establiah- 
mmts  than  those  included  and  given  herewith. 

PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  voagee  paid  printers  (compositors,  pressmen^  proof-readers,  ^-o.)  in  the 

consular  district  of  Stuttgart, 


Occupations. 


Printing  offices : 

Furvmen  per  year. 

Compimitorssnd  proofreaders per  day. 

Press  foremen do  — 

Firemen do — 

Mslesnd  female  hands do  ... 

Poner do  — 

Foundries : 

Fut  emeu do 

Stereotvpers,  Sec do 

Workmen do — 


Lowest.    HixhesL  Average. 


$505 
1 


00 
09 
09 
71 
35 
71 

43 
95 


$714 
1 


00 
43 
43 
83 

48 
83 

67 
09 
43 


$648  60 
1  19 

1  10 
77 
48 

77 

1  65 

1  08 
1  19 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

KNGL.AND. 
BIEMIHOHAM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KINO. 
DIFFICULTY  OF  SECURING  STATISTICS. 

In  seeking  information  to  enable  me  to  reply  to  this  question  I  have 
met  with  niuny  refusals,  some  of  which  were  courteous  and  some  of 
which  were  not.  Ou  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  with  much  kind  and 
considerate  assistance. 

In  the  ghiss  trade  1  have  found  no  firm  willing  to  give  me  the  slightest 
information,  and  in  all  trades Jn  the  caseof  theworkingmen  thernselveSi 
I  have  met  with  many  refusals  and  a  g<x)d  deal  of  suspicion,  even  after 
I  explained  my  object,  although  to  me  it  seems  that  an  honest  and 
trustworthy  comparative  report  upon  the  wages  and  condition  of  the 
working  people  throughout  the  world  must  be  of  real  value  and  un- 
mixed good  to  all  the  working  classes. 

In  most  cases  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  the  highest,  lowest,  and 
average  wages,  and  I  have  been  forced  to  be  content  with  what  I 
oonld  get.  The  prevalence  of  the  system  of  piece  work,  and  the  fixed 
card-rates  of  the  various  trades- unions,  must  partly  account  for  this 
failure  on  my  part.  Times  are  so  hard  in  most  trades  that,  as  a  rule, 
most  who  are  not  capable  hands  are  out  of  employment  At  least  I 
have  been  told  that  such  is  the  case  by  several  masters  and  one  or  two 
foremen,  who  have  given  this  as  a  reason  for  only  being  able  to  supply 
average  statistics. 

From  Mr.  Browning,  consular  agent  at  Bedditch,  I  have  received  a 
paper  which  I  inclose,  giving  the  cost  of  producing  40,000  needles. 
This  was  the  nearest  approach  he  could  get  to  a  report  of  the  wages  paid 
in  that,  the  staple  trade  of  Kedditch,as  all  the  work  is  piece- work, often 
given  out  and  done  in  the  artisan's  own  houses.  Some  time  ago  the 
Messrs.  Milward  took  me  through  their  vast  factory  at  Kedditcli  and 
explained  the  whole  process  of  needle  making  to  me ;  but  the  details 
are  so  intricate  that  even  had  my  memory  faithfully  retained  what  I 
then  saw  this  would  hardly  be  a  proper  place  to  describe  it. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

In  Birmingham  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  following  gentle- 
men, who  have  given  me  every  facility  for  obtaining  information,  viz: 
Messrs.  Thomas  Pemberton  &  Co.,  brass  founders;  Messrs.  Morewood 
&  Co.,  iron  r«»llers;  Messrs.  W.  Tonks  &  Sons,  brass  founders;  Mr.  Silk, 
of  the  household  supply  stores;  Messrs.  T^ngye  Bros.,  machine-makers ; 
Messrs.  Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  anvil-makers  at  Dudley;  Mr.  Barnsley, 
builder,  and  Messrs.  Handle  &  Co.,  tin  plate  makers. 
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BIRMINGHAM  BRASSWARE  AND  JEWELRY. 

For  more  than  a  centary  BirmiDgham  has  had  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  its  ornamental  brass  goods,  and  for  aboat  the  same  time  it  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  jewelry  trade.  In  fact  so  many 
men  are  employed  in  those  two  trades  that  they  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  the  most  important  trades  in  this  great  town  of  nearly  half  a 
million  workers.  For  this  reason  I  have  secured  a  return  of  wages  from 
a  manufacturing  jeweler  and  two  from  leading  brass  founders.  The 
report  regarding  coopers'  wages  was  sent  in  in  an  unusual  form,  but 
may  be  of  interest,  since  I  have  been  unable  to  procure  any  other.  In 
connection  with  this  inquiry  I  beg  to  inclose  wage  lists  of  the  general 
trades,  foundries,  &c.,  store  and  shop,  tin-plate  works,  gold  and  silver 
smiths,  agricultural  laborers,  needle-makers,  and  coopers. 

COST  OF  LIVING  TO  THE  LABORING  GLASSES. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  answer  to  this  question.  Bents  vary 
from  about;  50  cents  to  about  $2.50  a  week,  according  to  situation  and 
amount  of  accommodation.  In  Quintain,  where  many  of  the  former 
nail-workers  have  obtained  other  work,  a  comfortable  cottage  of  four 
rooms,  with  forge  attached,  can  be  had  for  about  75  cents,  while  in 
Gradley  a*nd  Lye,  where  the  nail-makers  are  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  their  moribund  trade  for  existence,  the  same  class  of  cottage  costs 
about  60  cents.  Clothing  is  cheaper  than  it  is  in  America.  It  is,  how- 
ever, little  if  any  cheaper  than  it  was  five  years  ago  here.  Cheap 
tailor  goods  are  about  the  same  price  that  they  then  were.  Boots  that 
in  1877  cost  $2.50  can  now  be  had  as  good  for  about  $2.25.  Print  goods 
quoted  at  11  cents  in  1877  can  now  be  had  for  7' cents.  Canton  flannel, 
now  12  cents  per  yard,  was  but  9  cents  in  1877.  Goal,  which  cost  $4.50 
in  1877,  can  now  be  had  for  about  $3.12,  but  coal  is  an  article  that  con- 
stantly changes  in  value.  Sugar  and  coffee  have  not  changed  in  price, 
but  tea  has  come  down  from  70  cents  in  1877  to  40  cents  now.  Potatoes, 
milk,  eggs,  bread,  and  bacon,  have  remained  about  stationary.  Fresh 
meat  is  somewhat  cheaper.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  I  may  say  that  living 
is  slightly  cheaper  and  wages  slightly  higher  than  they  were  in  1877. 
Yet  the  number  of  the  unemployed  is  greater,  and  the  actual  distress 
now  existing  is  almost  alarming  in  its  extent.  The  labor  unions  keep 
up  the  wages,  but  they  cannot  find  work  for  the  constantly  increasing 
numbers  of  idle  hands. 

THE  HAND  NAIL-MAKERS. 

In  the  hand- made-nail  region.  Lye,  Cradley,  Halesowen,  &c.,  there  is 
much  snfferiiig.  Many  are  without  work,  and  the  more  fortunate  can 
only  earn  a  miserable  pittance.  There  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of 
improvement  by  ordinary  measures,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  liere,  at 
any  rate,  Government  might  intervene,  and,  by  giving  them  the  means 
to  emigrate,  rescue  these  poor  people,  who  are  fairly  honest  and  willing 
to  be  ii)dustriouB,  from  the  ruins  of  a  once  prosperous  trade. 

THE  LEAD  MINES  OF  SHROPSHIRE. 

Another  part  ot  this  consular 'district  is  just  now  the  scene  of  acute 
suffering.  The  lead  mines  in  Shropshire  have  been  compelled  to  cease 
work,  and  more  than  three  hundred  men  in  a  remote  section  of  country 
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are  thrown  out  of  eiiiplojineut,  with  wages  dae  but  unpaid.  The  women 
and  children  and  many  of  the  men  are  nearly  starving,  and  have  only 
been  rescued  by  gifts  of  food  from  the  people  of  Shrewsbury.  This  dis- 
tress may,  however,  be  regarded  as  temporary. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

I  think  the  people  in  this  vicinity  are  fairly  thrift^',  and  perhaps  aa 

sober  as  the  average  British  working  people.  The  amount  of  drunken- 
ness, and  of  crime  arising  from  drunkenness,  shows  a  very  satisfactory 
decrease,  if  the  figures  of  the  chief  constable  are  to  be  relied  upon. 
The  total  number  of  such  cases  coming  under  the  notice  of  the  police 
in  the  borough  of  Birmingham  was  U0,780  in  the  five  years,  1874-'78, 
against  25,710  in  the  five  years  1879-'83.  This  showing  is  even  more 
favorable  than  appears  at  first  sight,  because  the  estimated  population 
of  Birmingham  was  306,325  in  1875,  and  414,846  in  1883. 

This  decrease  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  spread  of  education,  and 
the  opening  of  ^ree  reading-rooms  and  lectures  throughout  the  town. 
These,  with  the  very  successful  collee  houses,  have  given  the  working 
people  comparatively  pleasant  places  of  resort  without  the  necessity 
of  drinking  strong  liquors.  Before  such  places  existed  men  and  women 
who  nought  public  recreation  or  social  pleiisures  were  almost  compelled 
to  go  to  the  bar-rooms  and  gin  shops.  The  fact  that  so  soon  as  an  al- 
tcTnative  was  ottered  to  the  working-man  a  very  appreciable  reduction 
took  place  in  the  amount  of  drunkenness  seems  to  tell  its  own  tale. 

FBELIN(i   BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

Strikes  are  not  unfrequent  here,  but  the  number  and  variety  of  trades 
is  very  large.  In  the  nail  and  chain  making  districts  strikes  may  be 
said  to  be  chronic,  as  there  is  generally  one  in  progress  in  one  i>art  or 
other  of  the  black  <;ountry.  In  many  of  the  chief  trades,  however,  arbi- 
tration has  been  adopted  and  has  worked  fairly  well.  Last  year  a  por- 
tion of  the  iron  trade  for  a  time  refused  to  accept  the  abitrator's  decision 
against  the  men.  A  strike  resulted,  accompanied  by  some  rioting,  which 
was  not  of  long  duration.  More  recently  in  Kiderminster,  as  Mr.  Mor- 
ton states  in  his  memorandum,  there  have  been  disagreements  and 
serious  riotings,  so  that,  in  spite  of  a  largely  augmented  police  force, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  call  upon  the  military  for  aid  in  order  to 
restore  onler. 

On  the  whole,  however,  1  should  say  that  the  feeling  betwi^en  em- 
ployers and  employed  is  not  unkindly.  Many  of  the  greater  employers, 
by  the  establishment  of  eating-rooms  at  their  works,  where  cheap,  good 
food  is  provided,  reading-rooms,  courses  of  lectures,  night  schools,  and 
svstems  of  social  entertainment,  day  nurseries  for  the  children  of  work- 
ing  women,  &c.,  have  done  much  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  their 
men  and  to  ))romote  good  feeling.  In  a  number  of  the  factories  which 
I  have  visited  I  have  heard  the  men  speak  very  kindly  of  their  employ- 
ers. In  some  I  found  men  who  had  been  all  their  lives  in  the  one  fac- 
tory. In  Mr.  Pembertou's  copper  factory  there  is  an  old  man  who  has 
been  nearly  sixty  years  there,  and  who  tells  with  pleasure  and  pride 
that  he  has  known  five  generations  of  the  Peml)erton  family. 

Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wher- 
ever they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in  this 
regard  f  '  How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  labor  paid  f  As 
a  rule,  working  people  are  paid  in  sterling  money  once  a  week^  and  are 
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free  to  do  wbat  they  will  with  it.  In  the  nail  and  chain  districts  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  paying  for  labor  with  orders  for  goods  upon  shops 
belonging  to  the  employers.  This  so-called  truck  system  is  now  illegal. 
It  is  said  stillto  prevail  in  some  places,  but  I  have  asked  a  number  of 
the  working  people  themselves,  all  of  whom  denied  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  now  of  this  system. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  procure  any  details  concerning  the 
workings  of  any  of  the  unions,  most  of  which,  I  believe,  combine  much 
co-operative  work  with  their  other  business.  Most  of  them  have  sick 
and  burial  funds  connected  with  them.  At  the  Messrs.  Pembertoo's 
works,  where  about  four  hundred  hands  are  employed,  the  men  all  belong 
to  the  brass  workers'  union.  In  addition  to  which  the3^  each  pay  a  shilling 
a  week  to  a  sick  fund  confined  to  that  factory,  which  insures  8  shill- 
ings a  week  in  case  of  disability  to  work.  The  remainder  of  the  fund 
is  usually  divided  among  the  contributors  at  Christmas,  and  generally 
givcH  each  man  enough  to  enable  him  comfortably  to  tide  over  the 
week's  holiday  at  that  season. 

In  addition  to  this  each  man  pays  a  penny  and  each  boy  a  halfpenny 
each  week  to  what  is  called  the  hospital  Saturday  fund.  Similar  con- 
tributions are  made  in  most  of  the  works  throughout  the  town,  and  the 
amount  thus  collected  is,  on  a  fixed  Saturday  each  year,  handed  over 
to  the  various  hospitals.  This  year  this  fund,  contributed  by  the  work- 
ing men  and  women,  amounted  to  about  $30,000. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  good.  House  rent  in  Birmingham 
is  moderate,  costing  from  36  cents  to  $1.90  per  week  for  such  bouses  as 
the  working  men  live  in. 

The  question  of  artisans'  dwellings  has  been  hotly  discussed  here  re- 
cently in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  town  council.  An  influential  com- 
mittee  was  appointed  and  a  searching  and,  I  think,  thorough  inquiry 
was  made.  The  report  shows  that  5,273  houses,  out  of  a  total  of  65,969, 
are  empty,  and  that  these  empty  houses  are  fairly  distributed  through 
all  parts  of  the  town,  showing  that  any  overcrowding  that  exists  does 
not  result  from  any  lack  of  accommodation. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  was  found  to  be  fairly  good. 
The  number  of  cases  of  dangerous  overcrowding  was  very  small  as  com- 
pared with  many  other  large  towns,  and  such  overcrowding  when  found 
was  generally  proved  to  be  the  result  of  intemperance  rather  than  of 
poverty.  The  committee  reported  that  the  intemperance  and  improvi- 
dence existmg  are  largely  the  result  of  the  present  depression  of  trade. 
In  this  they  differ  radically  from  my  individual  opinion,  founded  as  I 
believe  on  statistics,  that  both  drunkenness  and  improvidence  increase 
rapidly  when  times  are  good.  However,  the  committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that:  '^The  dwelling  house  aa'ommodation  for  the  artisan 
and  laboring  class  within  the  borough  is,  generally  speaking,  in  a  fairly 
sanitary  condition,  and  that  overcrowding  does  not  exist  to  any  great 
extent." 

The  committee  also  urged  upon  councils — 

First.  That  all  new  houses  should  be  certified  by  a  competent  official 
before  they  are  allowed  to  be  occupied. 

Second.  That  extreme  care  shouhl  be  used  by  the  building  surveyor 
in  the  supervision  of  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  houses. 
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Third.  That  the  staircases  of  new  houses  should  be  better  constructed. 

Fourth.  That  the  corporation  shoul<l  employ  scavengers  and  white- 
wasliers  to  cleanse  the  worst  courts  occasionally. 

Fifth.  That  it  is  very  desirai)]e  that  all  courts  should  be  lighted. 

Sixth.  That  more  suitable  closet  accommodations  should  be  provided 
for  children. 

Seventh.  That  single  houses  should  be  thoroughly  stripped,  papered^ 
and  lime-washed  at  least  once  in  two  years,  and  others  once  in  three 
years.  (A  single  house,  I  am  told,  is  a  house  with  one  room  on  the 
ground  floor  and  two  above.) 

Eighth.  That  cheap  trains  and  tram-cars  should  be  run  to  and  from 
the  suburbs. 

Kinth.  That  it  is  desirable  that  some  model  dwellings  should  be 
erected  by  private  enterprise  for  the  working  classes. 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  WORKPEOPLE. 

My  inquiries  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  people  are  moderately  thrifty* 
A  number  of  foremen  with  whom  I  have  sjioken  have  all  agreed  in  tell- 
ing me  that  the  majority  of  their  men  save  something.  I  have  s}>oken 
to  a  number  of  working  people  of  various  trades  with  var>'ing  results. 
Some  seemed  to  suspect  me  of  mysterious  designs  of  an  unholy  nature, 
and  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me.  Some  pretty  plainly  told 
me  to  go  about  my  business  and  let  theirs  alone.  The  answers  of  others 
I  have  endeavored  to  report  faithfully  below. 

HOW  A  BIRMINGHAM  BAKER  LIVES. 

A  baker  said : 

I  work  from  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  2  in  the  afternoon,  six  days  a  week.  I 
get  17  shillingB  a  week  and  my  meals.  Fifteen  shilliugH  a  week  with  meals  is  what  I 
naed  to  get,  and  30  shillings  a  week  with  meals  is  the  top  wages  for  a  bHker.  Con- 
fectioners can  get  about  3  pounds  (114.58)  per  week.    I  live  in  the  master's  house. 

HOW  A  BIRMINGHAM  IRON- WORKER  LIVES. 

An  iron- worker  said : 

My  business  is  mechanical.  I  am  thirty  years  old.  I  have  a  wife.  I  earn  about 
34  sbillin|(s  ($4.16)  a  week.  The  babit«  of  the  men  here  are  pretty  steady,  but  they 
get  very  irregular  when  they  take  to  drink.  The  feeling  between  us  and  the  gov- 
ernors is  good,  as  has  often  been  shown.  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes,  and  of  late  they 
have  gone  out  of  fashion  and  been  thrown  aside  for  arbitration,  which  seems  to  be 
the  best  tor  both  masters  and  men. 

We  generally  ^et  our  wages  paid  weekly  in  cash,  and  we  do  what  we  please  with  It. 
Co-operative  societies  have  made  rapid  strides  these  last  few  yenrs,  and  seem  to  be- 
come mttre  popular  every  year.  [This  man  firmly  refused  io  give  any  particulars  aa 
to  his  family  expenditure.] 

HOW  A  BIRMINGHAM  BRUSHMAJ^R  LIVES. 

A  bmsh-maker  said : 

I  am  forty-five  years  old.  I  hare  a  wife  and  four  children ;  the  eldest  is  twenty- 
one  and  the  youngest  twelve.  In  my  trade  wages  vary  very  much,  but  a  general 
workman  of  ordinary  ability,  working  full  time,  can  earn  from  $7.^  to  |8.40.  We 
work  ten  hours  a  day,  beginning  at  8  o'clock  and  working  until  6,  but  we  have  an 
hour  for  dinner  and  tifteen  minutes  for  lunch.  We  take  onr  suppc'r  after  work  \h  over. 
I  conid  support  my  family  without  my  wife  working;  but  my  children  contribute  on 
an  average  |3.39  per  week.  We  reckon  to  get  about  £120  per  annum,  equal  to 
$583.20. 
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A  house  containing  two  bed-rooms  and  kitchen  costs  3«.  6<f.  per  week,  eqaal 

about $44  22 

Clothing  for  self  and  family,  £20  97  20 

Food  about  26«.  per  week,  or  £67  12«.  per  annum 328  53 

We  pay  no  taxes.     Schooling,  now  that  only  one  child  attends,  3(f.  per  week, 

13«.  per  annum 3  16 

Trades  union,  £4  4».  per  annum 20  40 

Total  expenditure 493  50 

The  union  contribution  includes  one  to  a  sick  club,  out  of  which  I  would  draw  10 
shilliugH  ($2.43)  per  week  if  I  were  either  sick  or  oufc  of  work.  I  pay  no  tax  on  in- 
come. The  cost  of  school  books  is  very  small,  as  most  of  them  are  found  by  the 
school  board.  My  doctor's  bill  for  the  past  year  has  been  more  than  usually  high,  as 
it  was  about  £5  ($24.30).  As  a  rule  we  have  a  mere  nothing  to  pay,  as  we  are  a 
healthy  family. 

For  breakfast  we  have  tea  or  cocoa  and  bread  and  butter,  or  bread  and  bacon.  For 
dinner,  fish  or  beef,  or  some  other  kind  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  beer,  sometimes  pud- 
ding. For  t4;a  we  have  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  and  for  supper  we  have  bread  and 
cheese  and  beer,  and  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  a  bit  of  meat. 

I  have  no  mon<\v  saved.  I  have  no  help  to  fall  back  upon  except  my  sick  club,  and 
that  is  only  available  for  myself  and  not  lor  my  wife  and  family.  In  case  of  my  death 
my  wife  would  be  paid  £7  ('|34.02).  If  my  wife  dies  before  me  I  should  get  £4  ($19.44) 
to  cover  funeral  expenses. 

In  case  of  a  quarrel  with  my  employer  I  should  get  15  shillings  (|3.()5)  for  mo  and 
Is.  6d.  (37  cents)  for  each  child,  in  addition  to  a  small  sum  for  the  wife,  making  iu  all 
fully  £1  per  week  ($4.r<6). 

One  good  reason  why  our  men  don't  bother  to  save  is,  that  union  membership  in- 
sures superannuation  allowances  of  4^.  6d.  per  week  after  fourteen  years' membership, 
or  6  shillings  per  week  after  twenty-one  years'  membership,  and  we  consider  that  is 
enough  to  save  a  man  from  the  pauper's  union. 

now  A   QUINTAIN  FEMALE  TACK-MAKER  LIVES. 

A  yoiiug  womau  making  tacks  at  Quintain  said : 

I  work  for  a  master  at  Bromsgrove,  and  there  they  pay  dififerent  from  what  they  do 
about  Halesowen.  I  get  paid  by  the  thousand.  The  card  price  is  S^d.  (17  cents)  per 
thousand.  I  can  make  a  thousand  in  four  hours'  constant  work.  I  do  not  have  to 
work,  as  my  husband  is  a  gardener,  earning  17  shillings  a  week,  at  the  Methodist  Col- 
lege bard  by.  He  has  to  work  very  late  for  that.  He  used  to  get  only  15  shillings 
per  week.  I  have  no  children  and  I  work  about  eight  hours  a  day  four  days  in  the 
week.  Work  is  ver^*^  hard  to  get,  and  I  am  ^lad  to  take  it  under  the  card  rate.  I 
only  get  l^d.  (14^  cents)  per  thousand.  In  this  way  I  make  49.  lOd.  ($1.16)  per  week. 
Thus  we  have  £1  1«.  lOd.  per  week  or  56£  15».  4d.,  equal  to  $275.^9  a  year.  Our 
rent  is  3  shillings  a  week,  or  £7  168.  equal  to  $37.90  a  year.  Our  house  has  four 
eood  rooms,  two  below  and  two  above  (she  showed  me  the  house,  which  looked  com- 
fortable and  was  exquisitely  clean).  I  think  it  better  to  be  poor,  with  this  good 
air  out  here  at  Quintain,  than  to  make  several  shillings  a  week  more  and  live  in  a 
crowded  court  and  p«iy  doctor's  bills.  I  always  enjoyed  very  poor  health  until  I 
came  to  Quintain,  but  since  then  I  have  been  well.  The  reason  so  many  nail-makers, 
forges  are  shut  up  in  Quintain  is  that  the  trade  has  got  so  bad  that  most  of  the 
women  go  all  the  way  to  Birmingham — about  4  miles — to  get  scrubbing  or  washing 
to  do,  and  many  of  tlie  men  have  got  work  in  the  chemical  and  other  works  at  Old- 
bury,  2  miles  off  I  have  a  brother  and  his  wife,  who  are  nail-makers,  and  between 
tbem  they  make  about  14  shillings  a  week — £36.  Qs.  per  annum,  equal  to  $176.88.  They 
pay  3  shillings  a  week  for  rent  and  1  shilling  for  fuel — which  we  call  breezes — for  the 
forges,  and  casting  and  weighing.  That  leaves  10  shillings  a  week  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  family.  Their  Food  consists  of  what  they  call  bread  and  butter,  but  I  call 
it  bread  and  scrape,  for  breakfsist,  dinner,  and  supper ;  sometimes,  perhaps  several  times 
a  week,  a  bit  of  bacon.  They  hardly  ever  see  fresh  meat,  it  is  so  dear  in  this  neigh- 
borhood ;  lOd.  a  pound  for  good  beef  or  mutton.  For  my  part,  1  do  not  think  the  chil- 
dren gpt  enough  to  eat  for  growing  children  like  them. 

Eight  years  ago  times  were  good.  As  high  as  Is,  l^d.  per  thousand  were  paid  for 
tacks,  but  most  of  the  poor  people  thought  the  good  times  would  last  forever,  and 
eo  spent  all  they  earned  ;  but  they  have  had  to  pay  for  it  since.  Why,  most  of  the 
people  in  the  Halesowen  district  are  in  debt  every  place  they  can  get  credit;  and  on 
that  account  they  could  not  emigrate,  even  if  they  could  save  the  passage-money, 
which  would  be  impossible. 
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I  never  knew  bo  much  safTeriug  among  the  people  an  there  is  now ;  I  think  there 
never  was  ho  much  before ;  1  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  end  or  what  in  to  come  of  it,  for 
many  people  are  almost  starving  and  the  rest  of  us  have  not  much  to  help  them  with. 
I  think  the  masters  must  be  getting  very  rich,  since  they  do  not  pay  the  money  to  the 
poor  people  as  they  formerly  did. 

Another  young  woman  making  tacks  at  Quintain,  and  using  the  Oliver,  said: 

I  do  not  think  this  is  very  hard  work.  I  do  not  think  the  oliver  is  as  hard  as  a 
sewing-machine  aad.it  is  not  so  confining,  not  nearly  so  countant  work,  though  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  of  thing.  I  think  it  not  nearly  such  hard  work  as  washing  or 
scrubbing. 

I  work  for  a  Halesowen  master  and  am  paid  by  the  pound.  I  work  from  7  o'clock 
to  7  o'clock,  with  pauw^  for  meals,  and  if  I  work  steadily  I  cau  make  5^  pounds  of 
tacks  and  earn  18d.  What  with  housekeeping  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  work  I 
have  only  four  days'  work  a  week,  so  I  am  able  to  earn  (>  Hhilling9. 

My  father  is  dead  and  I  am  unmarried,  but  my  molh««r  lives  here.  She  does  a  good 
deal  about  the  house  and  takes  care  of  my  brother's  child,  so  she  cannot  work  very 
steadily  at  tack-niakiug,  and  only  earns  about  half  a  crown  a  week.  Brother  pays 
the  child's  expenses,  but  does  not  help  us  any.  Mother  aud  I  earn  8«.  6rf.  a  week  and 
we  pay  3  shillings  a  week  rent,  and  breezes  and  tools  and  repairs  and  other  necessary 
expenses  come  to  a  shilling  a  week  more.  So  we  have  4».  6d,  a  week  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  two  of  us.  We  are  pretty  well  generally.  We  have  bread  and  butter  and 
tea.  I  often  get  some  bacon,  bat  have  rarely  taste<l  fresh  meat.  My  brother  is  a 
carter.  I  do  not  know  how  much  men  make  at  nail-making,  but  not  enough  to  save 
any  money. 

SAFETY  OP  EMPLOY^. 

What  are  the  means  famished  for  the  safety  of  employes  t 
The  same  factory  act8  are  in  force  here  as  elsewhere  in  England,  and 
with  excellent  results.  The  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  in  a  recent  article 
apon  this  subject,  said  that  '^though  accidents  occur  in  Birmingham 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  day  throughout  the  year,  they  have  dimin- 
ished by  about  a  fourth  part  within  the  last  ten  years."  This  diminu- 
tion is,  I  should  think,  entirely  due  to  the  new  laws  and  the  efficient 
labors  of  the  factory  inspectors,  appointed  and  acting  under  those  laws. 
Mr.  Bowling,  an  experienced  factory  inspector,  haa  recently  made 
some  interesting  and,  I  think,  valuable  remarks  upon  this  subject,  in  a 
farewell  report,  after  living  fifteen  years  in  this  town.  From  this  I  quote 
the  following: 

Two-thirds  of  the  waking  life  of  a  workingman  are  spent  in  the  factory  or  work- 
shop, and  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  that  the  con- 
ditions  under  which  he  exerciser  his  handicraft  exert  over  his  private  life.  I  have 
always  remarked  that  the  condition  of  the  factory  is  reflected  in  the  condition  of  the 
work  peoiile.  When  the  one  is  healthy,  well  ordered,  and  cheerful  the  people  are  the 
same.  When  the  one  is  neglected  by  the  master,  dirty  and  ill-arranged,  then  the  peo- 
ple are  almost  certain  to  be  morally  and  socially  inferior  and  carry  the  influence  of 
the  factory  into  their  homes.  This  iofluence  should  never  be  forgotten  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  social  improvement  of  the  masses  and  of  the  bouses  in  which 
they  dwell.  Mere  attention  to  sanitary  matters  aud  the  regulations  of  the  Factorv 
acts  will  not  suffice  ;  there  is  a  large  force  for  g(K>d  untouched  by  these ;  a  force  which 
can  do  much  tosofren  the  harshness  of  daily  toil  and  bring  somewhat  of  beauty  even 
into  the  workshop;  the  force  of  a  far-neeing  charity  and  sympathy  among  men,  and 
this  force  ie  being  largely  exerted  in  Birmingham. 

My  own  smaller  experience  leads  me  unhesitatingly  to  indorse  what 
Mr.  Bowling  says,  not  only  as  to  what  should  be  done,  but  also  as  to 
what  has  been  done  in  Birmingham.  I  have  never  known  a  community 
which,  as  a  whole,  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  honest 
public  spirit,  and  the  truest  feeling  of  democracy.  Very  man^^  of  the 
wealthiest  and  best  educated  and  highest  ]>laced  meu  here  join  with  those 
of  the  poorer  and  humbler  classes  in  working  and  advising  for  the  gen- 
eral good.    Private  charity  has  taken  many  beautiful  shapes,  and  the 
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dingy  town  ban  grown  far  brighter  even  daring  the  few  jeans  I  have 
lived  here.  Hospitals  of  every  kind  have  been  endowed.  Edncation  in 
every  branch,  from  the  lowest  to  the  higiiest,  in  art,  science,  and  letters, 
is  possible  to.every  one  who  cares  to  have  it.  Parks  have  been  opened, 
as  well  as  a  uobie  series  of  free  bathing  houses  and  free  libraries. 
Cneap  concerts  are  giv^en  weekly,  at  least,  in  the  town  hall,  and  numer- 
ous courses  of  free  lectures  and  other  entertainments  take  place  in  the 
various  board  schools.  In  short,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  so  I  am 
told,  the  possibilities  of  pleasure  in  the  lives  of  the  artisan  and  laboring 
classes  have  been  many  times  doubled. 

POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workiugmen,  and  what  are 
their  influences,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation  t 

These  are  the  same  here  as  elsewhere  in  English  towns.  Practically 
the  workiugmen  all  have  votes  and  are  a  great  force  in  politics;  but 
perhaps  here,  more  than  in  some  other  towns,  this  force  is  skilJ^olly 
controlled  by  engineers  who  understand  its  power  and  its  uses. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working 
people,  &c.  t 

Birmii^gham  is  a  town  of  such  manifold  interests  that  the  causes  of 
emigration  differ  widely,  and  the  employments  of  the  emigrants  are  as 
varied  as  the  trades  of  the  town  are  numerous.  Nearly  all  who  emi- 
grate  do  so  in  the  hope  of  impro\nng  their  condition,  generally,  perhaps 
urged  to  do  so  by  the  failure  to  get  steady  employment  at  home.  I 
once  knew  a  saw-maker  who  went  to  America,  and  after  twelve  years 
came  back  to  England  because  his  wife  had  never  been  contented  ia 
America.  After  a  year  they  were  about  to  return,  and  came  to  me  for 
some  slight  information  which  they  needed.  I  asked  him  why  he  went 
back,  and  he  said : 

Well,  my  wife  thought  there  was  noplace  like  Englaucl  nntilshe  got  back,  andDow 
she  does  not  like  it.  8he  tinds  the  old  ways  aud  the  old  friends  are  not  so  good  as  she 
expected  them  to  be.  The  IVmhI  is  not  so  varied  or  ho  plentiful,  and  she  wants  to  go 
back  to  America.  As  for  me,  I  always  liketl  ludiiiua  better  than  England ;  I  get  higher 
wages  there.  To  be  sure  clothing  aod  rent  are  cheaper  in  England,  and  food  costa 
about  the  same,  only  they  do  uoi  have  so  much  in  England.  But  in  America  we  had 
much  more  varied  food,  more  luxuries,  and  after  twelve  years  I  owned  the  hoase  I 
lived  in  and  two  others.     Here  in  England  I  could  not  have  saved  a  penny. 

I  think  this  man's  experience  was  typical.  A  good  workman,  who  is 
willing  to  work,  can  do  better  for  himself  aud  for  his  family  in  America 
than  he  can  here,  and  it  is  a  knowledge  of  this  that  largely  induces  the 
emigration  of  the  best  class  of  emigrants. 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  especial  information  regarding  female 
labor. 

WILSON  KING, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Birmingham^  June  4, 1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wage$paid  in  general  trade$  in  Birmingham,  1884. 


Ocoapationa. 


AvMAge. 


BnlldfDg  tnidM : 
Briok-Uyeni 

Hod-c«iTiers. 
Moaons 

Tenders 

Plaiit«»reni 

Tenders 

SUteni 

Plamborfl 

AnttUtanU .. 
Csrp«nters 


.1 


Ptrhour. 

#0  16 
10 
17  ' 
12 
1« 
10 
18 
17 
10  , 
16 


Occupations. 


Building  trades— continued. 

Gnsfltteni 

Boiler-makers 

BlackAiiiilhs 

Brick -tiiakera. 

Biit'k -layers 

ButchorH    , 

Gardeners,  ordinary  . . . . 
Laborem,  porters  dec. 
Nail-makers  (band) 


Average. 


Perhottr. 

#0  IS 

*10  50 

18 

(») 

16 
!3  00 
§4  50 

10 
(II) 


*  Per  week  of  54  hoars.       t  Altogether  piece-work. 

$  Per  week  of  about  70  hours. 


;  About,  per  week,  and  board  and  lodging. 
II  Piece-work  entirely. 


III.  Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron  works. 

Wagf$  jHiid  per  week  of  J^ftg-faur  hours  in  foundriee,  machine-^hope,  and  iron  uforkn  iw 

Birmingham, 


• 

Oooupations. 

Ironworks: 

Blsoksmlihs .......I............. ...T, ,-,,.,-,»,, ,-Tr 

Lowest 

Highest 

Strikers 

If  oulders.. ................... .......... ....... ............ ....... 

Holders  no ....................................................... 

Boiler  makers 

Riveters • 

Planers  and  aiottevSi ... .  .^.......^  .  .».     . 

Drillers 

Dressers 

Pattern-makers 

Turners 

Stokers f -- 

Brass  foundry : 

Foreman  casten ...... 

•9  00 
600 

11  00 
600 

$15  00 
7  60 
15  00 
10  00 
15  00 
17  50 
4  00 

Caaters 

Foreman  dressers  ... 

Dressers ....... 

Metal  mixer 

MiHleUers 

Bovs   

200 

Varnishers  (lEirU) 

ABTil  and  Tise  makers 

625 

15  00 

ATerage. 


$10  80 

7  03 

11  60 

800 

10  60 

000 

000 

700 

7  7fr 

11  00 

10  so 

0» 

12  00 

6  75 

12  50 

7  50 

13  60 

15  00 

3  00 

300 

10  00 


Wagee  paid  prr  week  of  fiftg-$ix  hours  in  Messrs.   Randle  Jf  ^o.^s  tin-plate  and  ir&m 

works  in  Birmingham  for  good  workers. 


Occupations. 


Lowest    Highest.     Arorsge 


Iron-plate  workers 

Iron  itraslers    

Tin-pltite  workers 

BlacKsniitlis or  mounting  forgers. 

TiunerA   

Jap)iuner«  (oi  namenters)  

8tani|)crM 

Colorrn*  (women)  44  hours 

Tin  elf  aniTs  ( women)  44  hours 


$5  80 


6 
4 
6 
7 
6 
6 
2 
2 


75 
86 
00 
25 
00 
00 
40 
40 


$9 

9 

9 

9 

14 

12 


75 
(J 
75 
25 
50 
00 


12  00 


4 
4 


37 

86 


$7  25 

7  7* 

6  20 

8  OO 

9  75 
8  50 

7  25 
3  90 
2  90 


Host  of  tbeaboTe  generally  work  by  the  piece  and  in  tbst  oa^e  usually  earn  about  10  per  cent  more 
by  working  about  six  lionm  per  week  less  time.  The  women,  bowever,  work  about  44  hours  per  week 
whether  on  piece  work  or  not. 
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Wage$paid  to  gold  and  eilter  tmitks  andjewoler$  in  Birmingham, 


OoonpAtlona. 


Oem  setters per  day. 

Gold  chaiD  makers do... 

Silversmiths do... 

Polishers per  week. 

Lappers    per  day. 

"Wire  diawera do  .. 

Engravers do  .. 

Bnamelters do... 

Goldsmiths do... 


Lowest. 

♦144 

1  44 

M 

2  43 

1  20 

96 

1  20 

1          ^^ 

1  20 

Hlghcflt. 


$2  43 

243 


92 
80 
68 
44 
88 
43 
92 


I 


The  wages  qaoted  above  are  largely  dependent  npon  the  demand  for 
home-made  goods. 

Xeedle-making  at  Bedditch, 

Eighteen  ponndsof  No.  5  wire  will  produce  40,000  needles,  at  a  cost  of: 

Cutting  and  rubbing  18  pounds  No.  5  wire |0  18 

Pointing 84 

Stamping  the  eyes  at  6  cents  per  1,000 2  40 

Harden! og  and  tempering 60 

Scorning 1  45 

Handing,  heading,  and  weighing  up,  at  1  cent  per  1,000 40 

Burnishing  the  eyes,  at  2  cents  per  1,000 80 

Finisbing,at5cente  per  1,000 2  00 

Papering  in  papers  of  25  t4>2H  cents  per  20,000 56 

Labeling  at  12  cents  per  20,000 24 

Cost  of  producing  40,000  needles 9  47 

Cooper^  wage$  in  Birmingham  per  week  of  Jive  working  dag: 

A  hoffshead  maker — ^good  average^makes  three  hogsheads  per  day  at  96  cents 

each,  12.88 : tl4  40 

IVo  half-hogsheads  per  day  at  $1.08  each,  $2.16 10  80 

A  good  average  barrel*  maker  makes  seventeen  36-gallon  barrels  at  78  cents 

each 13  25 

Twenty-four  18-gallon  barrels  at  52  cents  each 12  48 

Thirty  9-gallon  barrels  at  44  cents  each 13  20 

Thirty-six  4 ^gallon  barrels  at  40  cents  each 14  40 

Vat-builders  earn  about  $1.62  per  day 8  00 

IX.  Shop  and  store  wages. 

Wagt9  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  to  8ixtg  hours  in  houeehold  oupplg  etorts,  retail,  to 

males  and  females,  in  Birmingham, 


Oooapatioas. 


MALB. 


Porters  and  laborers ---• 

Delivery  porters  ( who  deUver  goods) 

Salesmen  ' 

Chiefs  of  departments 


FIMAX.B. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


13  65 
5  10 
8  65 
972 


$5  10 

6  00 

6  75 

17  00 


Tonng  girls  who  copy  orders 

Tonng  (jirU  who  weigh  and  pack  np 

gaieswo  men 

J^ncipal  HHsUtants 

Imoerior  clerks,  cashiers,  and  book-keepers 


1  21 

2  65 

1  21 

965 

1  45 

8  65 

4  37 

5  82 

4  26 

8  50 

$4  86 

5  60 

587 

13  87 


2  10 
2  10 
2  00 

5  10 

6  00 


The  above  amounts  should  be  increased  by  the  value  of  a  good,  plain 
dinner,  which  is  supplied  free  of  any  charge,  at  a  cost  of  about  5  shil- 
lings per  week  per  head. 
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X.  Household  wages. 

Wm^m  paid  per  pear  to  Kouaekold  tervanU  (town$  and  citie$)  in  Birmingham, 


Oocnpallona 


Cooki ; 

Parlor  maids ' 

Hon«e*malds • 

GenenU  aeiranUi , 

Kitchen  maida 

IiMindry  maida i 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

♦nre 

$:A1  00 

77  76 

97  20 

68  04 

97  20 

48  60 

77  76 

88  88 

77  76 

77  76 

97  20  , 

$106  09 
87  48 
77  76 
58  82 
58  82 
87  48 


XL  Agricultural  wages. 

Wdget paid  per  week  to  agriculiural  laborers  and  household  (conniry)  servants  in  Olouoes- 

tershire  and  Worcestershire^  without  board  and  lodging. 


Oooapations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


AgiioDltaral  laborsrs '       $2  88 

Piowmaoand  hoy,  oonstant  employmen  t I        4  26 

Oardener,  conmon  ',        8  65 


13  66 

4  50 
4  50 


XII.  Corporation  employes. 


Wages  paid  to  the  eorporation  emplog4e  in  the  citg  of  Birminghat 

POLICE  FORCB. 


Ko. 


5 

1 

2 

56 


Occvpatt< 


Loweet. 


Chief  CAoatable pevT 

Chief  clerk do.. 

Firat'Clam  finperintendenta do.. 

Socond-rlaaA  siiperinteodents do.. 

Third-class  snperintendeDta do. . 

Sergeants per  week 

Constablea* do.. 


••i 


Hlgheat. 


Average. 


$7  77 
558 


10  25 

7  20 


I 


$3,888  00 

1.117  80 

874  80 

826  20 

777  60 


IMPROVBMBNT  COMMITTEE. 


6 

0 
6 


Clerks perannnm. 

ArtiHans perweek. 

Laboreia do 


$126  36  101.458  00 


7  20 


10  93 


$5  10 


FIRE  BRIGADE. 


3 

21 


Snperintendent per  annnm . 

Aanistaot  superintendent. do 

En frine«*r per  week . 

Assistant  enirineers  (each) do 

Fireman  (each) , do 


$6  35 


$1.4»8  00 

826  20 

7  53 

6  12 


*ConstAh1es  receive  the  lowest  rate  of  pay,  $5.58,  on  appointment  and  two  shillings  aweok  more  after 
ail  months,  another  shilling  per  week  arter  twelve  months.  After  five  years  the  wa^ea  are  raised  to 
$6.80  per  week,  and  after  ten  years'  tervioe  to  $7.25.    Uniforms  and  an  allowance  for  boots  are  provided. 
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Wa^ea  paid  to  the  corporation  tmployds  in  the  city  of  Birmingham — Continaed. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 


No. 


Occapations. 


70 

6 

6 
16 
10 

0 

5 
89 

5 
170 
30  ' 

l! 

70  I 
109  I 


Artisans per  week. 

BlHcksniithD do 

Carpeuters do 

Clerks do 

Clerks  of  works do 

Draaghtsmen do 

Fla<;ger8    do 

Horse  drivers do 

Paviors , do 

Roadmen do 

Sewermen do 

Stablemen do 

Wheelwrights do 

Lamplighters  do 

Stonebreukers do 


Lowest. 


$4  86 


•Average. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  OFFICE. 


86 
20 
91 

8  50 

9  72 
6  54 
5  10 

83 
62 
38 
86 
34 


Highest. 


$8  73 

7  77 

8  50 
12  15 
35  30 
17  00 

8  00 
5  58 
29 
34 
20 
53 
77 
86 
80 


7 
5 
7 
7 
7 
4 
*3 


Honrsper 
day. 


n 

8 
8 
8 

;!i 

11 

SI 

,?» 

H 
Various. 
Various. 


No.  Oecnpations. 


Chief  inspector  .* per  annum.. 

2     Outdoor  inBpectors  (each) do 

1  I  Weipht  ad^juster   per  week  of  44 4  hours.. 

1  '  Chief  dork  and  stamper per  week  of  44^  hours.. 

1  I  Junior  clerk  and  stamper per  woek  of  4^  hours. . 

4  ,  Assistants per  week  of  44^  hours. . 


Average. 


$729  00 

534  60 

8  50 

7  29 

3  64 

4  86 


GAS  DEPARTMENT. 


No. 


115 
63 
33 


•   < 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Clerks per  annum . .  j 

Inspectors  of  mains,  meters,  and  lamps 

Lamplight4*rs per  week . 

Gaucers.  Htokers,  and  firemen 

Engine  drivers 

Carpenters  

Ghb  fitters  and  service  layers 

Piiinters  and  glaziers 

Main  layers 

Porters  and  watchmen 

Laborers 


$97  20 

315  90 

5  10 

9  77 


7 
8 
5 

7 
5 

4 
4 


20 
76 
10 
29 
10 
38 
86 


Highest. 


$972  00 

874  80 

5 

9 

7 


*  Number  varies  from  1,100  at  midsummer  to  1,800  at  Christmas. 


BATHS  DEPARTMENT. 


10 
72 
29 


8  76 

10  93 

7  29 

6  81 

5  34 

6  75 


Hours 
per  week. 


41* 
50 

various. 

60 

54 

64 

54 

54 

54 

60' 


Ko. 


1 

1 

4 
6 
4 
3 
4 
4 
1 
4 
4 
2 


Occupations. 


I  Average. 


,  General  superintendent per  annum. 

I  Ch'ik per  week. 

1  Re<«idents  (average) do 

,  StoktM-M  (average)   do  .... 

!  Male  bath  attendants do 

I  do do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

Female  money  tak  ers do 

Frnialo  bath  attcnrlants do 

Female  bath  scrubbers  (one  day  per  week) 


.  $1, 2i:» 

-I  ft 

.1  7 

-.'     I 

5 

:i    i 

4 

4 
2 


00 
97 
77 
00 
83 
59 
35 
10 
86 
00 
43 
96 


Hours 
per  day. 


8 
10 
10 
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V«. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
S 
1 
1 


2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 


Waifi$  paid  to  ths  corparatiom  emplogi$  in  ike  dig  of  Birmimgkam-'^ouUuned, 
MARKETS  AMD  FAIRS  BBPARTMENT.  ETC. 


OccnpAtioiu. 


I 


Lowest. 


HlKhctt. 


OBKBBAL  MAHUtT. 

Snperinteodent  of  mftrketo pwrnonum. 

Cl«rkiiajMl  collector* per  week. 

Om  fitter 50 

rtwMper  and  crier do 

Polioetnan do 

Sweepen j« 

Watchman «o  -••• 

Clerk do 


$12  15 


$1,700  06 
U60 
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SMiniFIBLD  MARKBT. 

Clerk* A per  week. 

Sweeper  and  town  erier do 

Clerk do 

Sweeper do 

Weigbmiui 4** 

Clerk  do 

Policeman do 


COKTAaiOUS  DI8BABB8  (AHDf  ALfi)  ACT  DBTABTUKXT. 


Inspeotors  of  neat 
Iiinpt^ctor  of  meat 
SUugbterman,  Slo, 


9 
7 
6 
6 
5 
3 


7 
7 
5 
4 
4 
2 


72 
60 
31 
81 
85 
15 


28 
05 
86 
86 
43 
29 


IS 
12 

7 


63 
29 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Ko. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


12 
183 
112 


20 
24 

156 
17 

157 


Occapationa. 


Superintendent ^ perannnm. 

Matron  do 

AMiiit»nt  matron do 

Teacher do 

do J do  .... 

Labor  master do 

Tailor do  .... 

Shoemaker per  week. 

D*lrT  master do 

Hostler do 

Ocneral  boasemald do 

Laundress  do  .... 

General  ntility  man do 


Ix>weflt. 


$7  29 

5  58 
4  38 
1  21 
1  45 

4  38 


HiKbest. 

$631  80 
243  00 
97  20 
194  40 
145  80 
204  12 

218  70 

1 

1 

.......... 1 

.:::...:..! 

Hours 
per  day. 


(*) 
(*) 


9 
9 

12 
10 

9 
12 
12 

6 
10 
10 


t 


*  All  the  time. 
WATER  DEPARTMENT. 


Clerks  and  inspectors per  week. 

Artisans do 

Laborers do 


$5  05 
646 
4  38 

$8  60 
972 
460 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Clerks 

Sanitary  iusp«*ctors 

C«»llectors  of  ni^ht-soll . 

Stokers 

Laborers 


10 
10 
10 


$3  40 

$8  50 

n 

680 

8  50 

6  07 

777 

10 

6  83 

8  SO 

10 

5  10 

683 

10 

PARKS  DEPARTMENT. 


1  General  superintendent per  annum. 

10  Park  keepers perweek, 

8  Attendaota  in  museum do 

88  Gardeners do 


*  With  residence. 


$5  84 
*4  86 

5  10 


$1,215  00  ' 
7  89  I 


10 
10 
16 


600 
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Wage^'vaid  (o  ike  otnrparaHon  empiojfA  im  the  eitjf  of  Birmimgkam — Continoed. 

BNGINEBRIK6. 


Ko. 


Occupations. 


Lowest,  j  Highest. 


I  '$1, 1 

4  j  EngliiMraf per  sniinm..)    $505  44  i       42  10 

I 


$816  4S 


t  These  men  also  occupy  houses,  rent  and  flre,  light  and  rat«  free. 
CLBKKS.  COUNTER  CASHIERS,  &c. 


0 
0 
1 


3 

4 


Kou 


1 

3 
3 


8 
2 
2 
0 


2 
1 
1 
1 
15 


Ko. 


1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
15 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 


Salaries perannom. 

do do 

do do 


4M  00 

4M  00  .      072  00 


COLLBCTOBS. 

Salaries per  annum . , 


^4M  00        072  00 


IK8PBCTOB0.  I 

Salari«« per  annum..) 

do do i   486  00   872  00 


865  25 

712  50 

1,215  OO 

742  90 


810  18 
663  67 


ESTATES  COMMITTEE. 


Oocnpations. 


TOWW  RALL. 

Curator per  week.. | 

Cleaners do 

Porters do 


COUNCIL  HOUSE. 

Artisans per  week. 

Ilnorkeepers do 

Porters do 

Cleaners do , 

Curator per  annum. 


8  50 
5  84 
5  10 


WILTON  CBMKTBKT.  | 

Superintendent per  annum . . ' 

A  AMintant  superintendent do 

Clerks per  week.. j. 

Foreman do 

Carter do 

Gardener do 

Oraye-diggers do 


$14  56 
2  01 
582 


10  20 

6  07 

5  83 

3  15 

583  00 


1,215  00 
379  Od 

4 


86 
8  50 
5  83 
83 
35 


5 
5 


HoafB 
per  day. 


9 
10 


9 

11 

9 

6 


10 
10 
10 
10 


RUDERY  HILL  ASYLUMS. 


Occupations. 


Saperintenden t per  annum . 

A  HAistaut  medictfl  officer do 

Clinicfll  asHiHtaot do 

Chnnlsin     do 

Cli'rk  to  writers  and  purveyors do 

('Ir^rk  to  asylum do 

HeHd  att4'iulaiit,  male    do 

Charge  atteu«lantM,  male do 

Under  attendiiutH,  male do 

Night  alt*'ijdaiit.<«.  malo do 

MnriitMl  couple  for  male  side do 

Hall  porter    do 

n»'Rd  niir»*»,  fenialn do 

('harge  nui*ReH,  foiuale do 

Under  nurses,  female  do j 

Night  nurnes do 

Engineer i>er  week..' 

Stoker  do | 

Baker    do 

Painters  do 

Tailnra    do , 

Carpentrrs do 

SbofraHker do 

Gardener do 

Laborers do 


Lowest.    I    Highest. 


Remarks. 


$155  no 
13G  08 
155  50 


102  00 
82  62 
97  20 


5  83 

6  32 


$1, 944  00 

And  reaidenceu 

5f»8  90 

And  reaidenee  with  board. 

558  90 

Do. 

607  60 

Non-resident. 

749  75 

Do. 

729  00 

And  residence. 

437  40 

Do. 

109  25 

And  residence  and  uniform. 

165  24 

Do. 

199  25 

Do. 

286  74 

And  reftidenoe  and  board. 

1»5  24 

Do. 

218  70 

Do. 

136  08 

Do. 

111  78 

Do. 

136  08 

Do. 

8  51 

With  residence. 

4  60 

6  32 

6  08 

1 

6  08 

6  81 

5  83 

4  80 

,           Do. 

4  38 

1 

1 
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VtSSOV  O&KBK  ASTLima. 


I    Lowut.    ;    Hlgbut.   [ 


CWkloilillonaii 


^■'p^ir% 


^m> 


REPORT  BT  OOIfSUL  OMISNELL. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Department,  conveyed  in 
the  Inborcircalar  dated  February  15,1884, 1  Lave  devoted  myself  during 
the  past  two  mouths  to  a  sludinus  examination  and  comprehensive  iuvea- 
tigation  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  its  various  branches,  anti  more  espe- 
cially in  its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  This  has  con- 
sumed more  time  than  I  bad  anticipated,  owing  to  the  variety  and  char- 
acter of  industries  represented  iu  the  consular  district  of  Bradford,  the 
rehictance  of  both  master  and  workmen  to  impart  to  a  stranger  de- 
tailed information  as  to  their  personal  and  private  interests,  manners  of 
living,  and  mutual  relations,  white,  a4lded  to  this,  was  the  necessity  of 
comjiaring,  sifting,  and  verifying  the  various  and  often  conflicting  state- 
ments and  facts  elicited  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances  atwve  re- 
ferred to. 

I  might  have  collated  snfflcient  facts  and  data  to  form  a  tolerably 
accurate  report  exclusively  from  the  tetnrns  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  reports  of  committees,  and  other  printed  sources,  but  I  bave  pre- 
ferred to  obtain  the  information  det-ired  from  personal  interviews  with 
representative  individuals  of  the  classes  standing  for  capital  and  labor. 

THE  WOOL   INDUSTRY   OP  BBADFOBD. 

The  Department  is  aware  by  previous  dispatches  from  this  consulate 
that  the  chief  industries  of  Br^ford  consist  iu  wool-combing,  spinning, 
weaving,  dyeing,  and  Dnisbiug  both  yarns  and  gi>o<t8;  the  extraction 
and  working  of  iron  ore,  the  manufacluriiig  of  such  machinery  as  is 
necessitiited  in  the  various  processes  iu  treating  wool,  iu  coi\juuction 
with  the  neighboring  town  of  I^eeds ;  the  quarrying  of  stone,  with  which 
this  district  abounds  and  which  is  suitable  for  bnildiug  and  paving 
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parposes,  together  with  saoh  minor  industries  and  trades  as  are  con- 
comitant to  and  necessitated  by  these. 

It  is  sc^ircel  J  necessary  to  say  that  the  wool  industry  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  important,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  Bradford  has 
attained  its  present  commercial  prosperity  and  wealth. 

This  industry  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  fonr  branches:  (1) 
combing,  (2)  spinning,  (3)  weaving,  (4)  dyeing  and  finishing. 

The  wool,  winch  is  brought  from  the  neighboring  counties  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  imported  from  various  parts  of  the  world — 
Australia,  Russia,  &c.,  undergoes  here  the  various  treatments  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  is  exported  from  Bradford  in  every  stage  of  the  process, 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  most  highly-finished  cloths.  These  indus- 
tries, which  are  usually  kept  distinct  and  separate,  give  employment  to 
vast  numbers  of  workingmen,  women,  and  children. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING   GLASSES. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Bradford,  as  in  other  parts  of 
England,  has  formed  the  snbject  of  a  vast  amount  of  deliberative  dis- 
cussion and  legislative  enactments  during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  has  undoubtedl3'^  been  greatly  improved  and  ameliorated. 

The  general  tendency  in  conservative  and  monarchical  countrieSt  a 
tendency  markedly  developed  in  France,  Germany,  and  also  in  England, 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  central  government  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  dis- 
tress, or  want,  has  led  to  the  passing  of  a  long  series  of  acts  and  laws 
regulating  the  relations  of  master  and  workmen,  the  condition,  manner 
of  life,  honrs  of  labor,  ages,  &;c. 

In  addition  to  these  laws  and  enactments,  trades  unions  and  work- 
ingmens'  societies  are  now  almost  as  prevalent  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
while  the  necessity  which  called  them  into  being  at  that  time — that  is, 
the  entire  absence  of  any  legislation  upon  the  subject — no  longer  exists, 
so  that  the  workingman  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  and 
in  another  sense,  and  almost  in  an  equal  degree,  the  master,  has  ceased 
to  become  a  free  agent,  and  is  so  hampered  by  general  laws  and  the  un- 
written codes  of  the  trades,  unions  and  societies  that  individual  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action,  and  a  self-reliance,  which  has  formed  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  English  character,  are  virtually  suppressed. 

WOBKINOS  OP  THE  ENGLISH  PACTOEY  ACT. 

It  is  obviously  not  within  the  province  of  a  consular  officer  to  obtrude 
any  criticisms  upon  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  proffer  some  observations  which  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  me  after  conversations  with  masters  and  work- 
men in  reference  more  especially  to  two  recent  enactments  of  the  British 
Parliament.  I  refer  to  the  laws  commonly  known  as  the  factory  act, 
1878,  and  the  employers'  liability  act,  1880.*  The  former,  with  the  view 
to  preventing  the  overworking  of  the  operatives  in  manufacturing  mills, 
&c.,  and  to  obviate  a  tendency  which  was  supposed  to  be  manifest  to 
overwork  women  andchildren,  and  thus  impair  and  undermine  the  health 
of  future  generations  of  British  subjects,  ])re8cribe  the  hours  during 
which  women  and  children  should  work,  limiting  the  former  to  fifty-six 
hours  per  week,  and  the  latter  to  a  number  proportionately  smaller  in 
accordance  with  their  age.    Whilst  the  policy  of  the  act  in  regard  to 

*  Published  iu  appeudix. 
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children  is  undoabtedly  far-seeing  and  beneficial  (althoagh  discretion 
on  snch  matters  might  have  been  left  to  the  parents) ,  it  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful in  the  case  of  women  who  form  a  large  majority  in  the  manufactur- 
ing mills  of  England. 

The  obvious  results  of  this  act  are :  First,  that  the  wages  are  reduced 
proportionately  to  the  number  of  hours  which  have  been  shortened  and 
that  the  income  of  the  family  is  materially  lessened.  This  may  be  esti- 
mated at  10  per  cent. 

The  second,  and  equally  if  not  more,  important  result  is,  that  in  the 
excessive  competition  with  the  manufactures  of  France  and  Germany, 
in  which  countries  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  work  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  masters  and  operatives,  England  is  at  an  immense 
disadvantage,  and  may  not  improbably  be  superseded  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  by  the  products  of  manufiicture  which  these  countries  are 
able  to  produce  more  cheaply  and  consequently  to  sell  more  cheaply. 

The  other  law,  which  is  of  a  le^s  general  nature  and  minor  importance, 
provides  that  the  employer  shall  be  liable  for  damages  to  workmen  in- 
jured or  killed  in  his  employ,  whether  or  not  the  injury  or  death  was 
the  result  of  their  own  carelessness  or  that  of  a  fellow- workman.  It 
would  seem  that  this  should  have  been  left,  as  in  our  country,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  courts,  who  under  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negli- 
gence would  decide  whether  the  employer  was  or  was  not  liable.  The 
result  of  this  law  would  seem  to  engender  carelessness  among  the  work- 
ing people,  individually  and  collectively,  and  to  probably  increase  the 
number  of  accidents,  whilst  the  manufacturer  has  recourse  to  insurance 
companies,  which,  upon  payment  of  an  annual  premium,  assume  all  lia- 
bility he  may  incur  through  accidents  to  his  workmen. 

1  merely  submit  these  considerations,  which  are  the  result  of  some  re- 
flections on  the  matter,  and  which  offer  themselves  to  my  mind  as  se- 
rious objections  to  laws  which  were  enacted  with  a  purely  humanitarian 
view  and  with  the  zealous  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  itssubjects  which 
has  always  actuated  the  British  Government. 

WAGES,   PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

The  depression  of  trade  which  has  existed  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  England  since  1876-77,  and  which  was  due  to  a  variety  of  con- 
tributory causes,  chiefly  in  the  United  States  and  France,  and  which 
reached  its  lowest  ebb  in  1878-'79,  has  gradually  given  place  to  a  grow- 
ing prosperity,  which  has  now  reached  a  point  only  exceeded  by  the  fic- 
titious and  unnatural  commercial  and  industrial  prosi)erity  consequent 
on,  and  subsequent  to,  the  American  civil  war  and  Franco-German 
war.  The  working  classes  were  obliged  during  the  years  of  depression 
to  leave  in  great  numbers  Bradford  and  neighboring  manufacturing 
towns  and  seek  employment  elsewhere.  Mills  and  factories  were  either 
worked  on  a  very  reduced  scale,  or  in  some  instances  were  obliged  en- 
tirely to  suspend  work.  At  the  present  time  all  factories  and  mills  in 
this  vicinity  are  in  active  work,  with  a  full  complement  of  operatives, 
who  have  been  enabled  to  exact  and  receive  the  same  wages  which  they 
obtained  in  1876.  Indeed  the  reviving  prosperity  is  so  marked  that 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  more  working  men  and  women. 

I  inclose  herewith  carefully  prepared  tabular  statements,  twelve  in 
number,  showing  in  great  detail  the  wages  now  received  by  the  work- 
ing classes  in  Bradford  and  district,  together  with  brief  statement  show- 
ing in  part  the  wages  received  by  tliem  in  1876-'79.  Also  tabular  state- 
ment showing  the  cost  of  living  amongst  the  working  classes.    The 
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facts  and  data  therein  given  have  been  collected  from  many  different 
sources,  and  have  been  compared  together,  and  more  especially  with  the 
labor  returns  furnished  from  the  Bradford  district  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  kindly  submitted  to  me  in  advance  of  their  communication 
to  the  British  Government  by  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell,  J.  P.,  so  that  I  am 
convinced  that  they  give  an  entirely  reliable  and  accurate  view  of  the 
condition  and  results  of  labor  in  this  district. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  evident  deduction  from  a  careful  perusal  of  these  statements  and 
returns  is,  that  the  working  classes  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  well  being 
and  prosperity.  The  wages  received  by  an  average  family  of  the  work- 
ing classes  are  more  than  sufficient  for  their  wants,  and  allows  them  to 
indulge  in  such  amusements  as  are  most  congenial  to  YorkRhiremen. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  amusements  too  often  take  the  form  of 
low  dissipation,  not  only  of  the  men,  but  even  of  the  women  and  younger 
persons.  Drinking  to  excess  is  most  common  (although  strenuous 
efforts  have  been  lately  made  by  introducing  what  are  called  coffee  tav- 
erns to  overcome  this  vice)  and  immorality  prevails  to  a  great  extent, 
but  the  more  healthy  out-door  amusements  such  as  foot  ball  and  cricket 
are  very  popular  and  largely  attended  by  the  working  classes.  I  was 
forcibly  impressed  with  this  a  short  time  since  u))on  learning  that  the 
receipts  for  admission  to  afoot-ball  match  amounted  to  £287  ($1,396.72). 
The  attendance  at  these  matches  and  games,  wbich  have  a  merely  slight 
local  interest,  is  largely  composed  of  the  working  classes. 

Were  thrifty  and  economical  habits  as  inherent  in  the  English  char- 
acter as  in  the  French  and  German,  sufficient  money  might  easily  be 
economized  by  the  working  classes  to  enable  them  to  regard  with  equa- 
nimity and  to  endure  without  suffering  the  evils  of  the  periodical  de- 
pressions in  trade  which  now  weigh  so  heavily  upon  them. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^. 

In  regard  to  the  mutual  feeling  and  relation  between  employer  and 
employed,  I  would  say  that  the  old  spirit  of  loyalty  and  fealty  to  the 
master  which  formerly  existed,  in  a  strong  degree,  and  which  now  exista 
in  some  country  communities,  has  entirely  died  out  in  large  manufact- 
uring towns,  and  the  relations  l)etween  masters  and  workmen  are  con- 
fined now  simply  to  the  exigencies  and  requirements  of  business,  the 
master  knowing  few  or  none  of  the  workmen  under  his  employ  and  the 
workingman  remaining  with  or  deserting  the  master  in  proportion  as 
the  wages  offered  are  equally  great  or  less  than  his  couTpetitors. 

In  this  connection,  t.  e,  the  relations  between  master  and  workman, 
I  may  allude  to  Rtrikes  upon  which  the  Government  ask  information. 
There  have  been  no  strikes  of  a  serious  nature  in  Bradford  lor  a  number 
of  years.  Tlie  demand  for  higher  wages  which  has  been  lately  made  has 
been  acceded  to  by  the  dyers  and  spinners,  who  realized  the  justice  of 
the  demand  but  who  exhibited  a  reluctance,  sometimes  even  allowing 
the  workmen  to  leave  work  two  or  three  days  for  the  sake  of  enhancing 
in  the  eyes  of  the  workmen  the  value  of  the  concession  granted. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

In  terminating  this  dispatch  I  wish  to  express  my  acknowledgments 
and  thanks  to  Mai.  W.  H.  Shepherd,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Mitchell  & 
bhephenl,  in  whu&e  immense  mills  Turkey,  Van,  and  (Jape  mohair  is 
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Aortedf  washed,  scoured,  spun,  and  woven.  Major  Shepherd  is  a 
member  of  the  coancil  of  the  Bradford  chamber  of  commerce,  examiner 
in  the  weaving  and  pattern  designing  of  the  city  and  guilds  of  London 
Institute,  &c.  He  has  given  me  valuable  information  on  labor  and 
wages,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  also  to  inclose  copy  of  a  letter  from  him 
addressed  to  me  on  the  subject. 

I  also  inclose  herein  with  considerable  satisfaction  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  on  the  general  subject  of  the  dispatch  by  Mr.  Henry 
Mitchell,  J.  P.,  vice-president  of  the  group  of  jurors  of  wool  and 
silk  fabrics  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  187G  and  Pahs  Exposi- 
tion of  1878;  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  president  and  al- 
most creator  of  the  now  celebrated  Bradford  Technical  College ;  formerly 
mayor  of  Bradford,  and  head  of  the  widely-known  house  of  A.  &  8. 
Henry  &  Co.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  has  made  a  profound  and  elaborate 
study  of  economic  and  industrial  questions,  and  who  is  prominently  and 
favorably  known  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  has  given  me  the 
results  of  his  long  and  careful  observation,  and  I  am  desirous  of  ex- 
pressing my  obligations  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Department  for  his 
courtesy  in  furnishing  me  with  a  great  deal  of  information  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  this  dispatch,  as  well  as  the  returns  for  the  British 
Government  above  referreii  to. 

I  trust  that  this  report,  together  with  Mr.  Mitchell's  comprehensive 
letter,  and  that  of  M^or  Shepherd  before  referred  to,  will  fully  and  com- 
pletely respond  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  Department  and 
enable  it  to  judge  accurately  the  various  phases  of  the  labor  problem  in 
the  north  of  England,  with  the  industrial  and  economic  conditions  con- 
nected therewith. 

WILLIAM  F.  GRINNELL, 

ComuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bradford^  June  28, 1884. 


APPENDIX  TO  CONSUL  GRINNELL' 8  REPORT. 

COMDmON  OF  BRADPOHD  INDU8TBIS8. 

Mr.  W,  H,  Skepkerd  to  Consul  GrinnelL 

Bradford,  Jvne  30, 1S84. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Acting  on  the  snggestion  yon  gave  me  a  few  dayB  ago,  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  hand  you  a  few  comparisons  I  have  made  between  the  state  of  trade 
in  Bradford  at  the  present  time  and  that  which  existed  in  1878,  together  with  some 
flreneral  remarks  on  the  conditions  of  our  indnstry  and  the  relations  which  prevail 
bitween  employers  and  work>people. 

In  instituting  a  comparis4Mi  between  the  present  rate  of  wages  in  the  Bradford  trade 
and  thofte  whicli  prevailed  in  187c<,  and  between  the  conditions  which  then  prevailed 
and  which  now  prevail,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  further  than  187»  the 
more  clearly  to  understand  the  situation. 

Up  to  1875  the  Bradford  trade  had  been  flourishing  and  mannfacturers could  hardly 
believe  that  the  time  would  ever  come  when  ordinary  Bradford  dress  goods  would  be 
practically  unsalable.  The  first  reduction  in  wages  took  place  about  Jane,  1870,  and 
that  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  time  when  the  work-people  first  began  to  feel 
the  pinch  which  their  employers  had  felt  for  a  year  or  more.  In  1878  luster  goods 
had  gone  out,  yet  manufacturers  persisted  in  making  bright  goods,  and  declined  to 
change  their  machinery  or  style  of  manufacture,  because  *' Bradford  goods  had  always 
been  wanted,  and  would  doubtless  be  wanted  again,''  whilst  a  few  were  shrewd 
enough  to  go  in  for  the  manufacture  of  soft  wool  dress  goods,  and  were  alreaily  com- 
peting more  or  less  successfully  with  the  manufacturers  of  Rheims  or  Roubaix. 
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In  this  country,  too,  very  landable  efforts  were  made  by  many  of  the  leaders  of 
fashion  ainon;;st  the  ariHtocracy  to  cliaiige  the  prevailing  tu»te  into  home  mannfaci- 
nres.  but  vvitli  the  restilt  only  that  niitil  the  ti;;ht,  close-littiuj^  garments  then  worn 
went  out  of  faKhion,  Bradford  must  either  make  8oft  wool  goodn  or  Konbaix  ninst 
do  th«  biiKJm'SH,  Radical  changes  of  ihie  rharactor  must  necessarily  lie  a  work  of 
considerable  time,  and  (to  uro  an  old  adaj^e)  "whilst  the  |;rass  was  growing  the 
horso  was  starving."  So  we  find  a  si^nilicaut  iiulicatiou  ««f  (he  Brailfonl  trade 
barometer  whrii  in  lrt79  a  second  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  to<>k  )ilace,  whilst 
several  largf'  firms,  both  of  merchants,  spinners,  and  nianufactarers,  went  ont  of  busi- 
ness voluntarily  or  otherwise. 

A  good  deal  of  long  wool  combing  and  spinning  machinery  was  in  conseqnence 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  a  largo  number  of  looms  either  broken  up  or  exported  ;  yet 
there  was  very  little  sulfering  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  (considering  the 
very  great  depression  in  tracle)  comparatively  few  operatives  ontof  work.  Whilst  it 
is  only  fair  to  infer  that  some  of  those  who  were  attrai*ted  to  the  district  by  previoas 
good  times  had  either  returned  to  their  old  homes  and  (occupations  or  emigrated  to 
other  countrieK,  yet  many  remained,  and  nearly  all  were  employed. 

This  rnay  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  considerablo  demand  which  had  grown  np 
for  cashmi'Tcs  and  dress  goods,  for  which  France  had  hitherto  ha^l  a  completo  mo- 
nopoly, and,  in  a  greater  and  ever-increasing  degree  by  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
coalings,  most  of  which  were  woven,  and  the  whole  of  ihe  yam  for  which  was  spun 
in  Bra<lford  and  the  district,  thus  causing  the  fine-wool  spiiniers  to  be  well  employed 
at  satisfactory  rates.  Fine-wool  combers  were  also  exceedingly  busy,  many  of  the 
establishments  working  both  night  and  day.  A  large  quantity  of  new  machinery 
was  put  down,  and  very  considerable  extensions  were  made  in  this  particnlar  branch. 
One  well-known  firm  of  conmiission  wool-combers,  Messrs.  Isaac  Holden  &>  Sons^ 
whose  colossal  establishments  in  France,  at  Croix  and  elsewhere,  are  amongst  the 
wonders  of  French  manufacturing  industries,  commenced  the  erection  of  additional 
promises,  twice  the  size  of  their  already  enormous  establishment,  in  Bradford.  For 
these  reasons  we  find  that  the  rate  of  wages  established  in  1879  has  been  maintained 
nntil  the  month  of  May  this  year,  when  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  luster  and  mohair  yarns,  with  a  more  pronounced  indication  of  the  return  of 
luster  goods  to  favor,  has  been  the  means  Qf  a  concession,  by  most  of  the  leading 
spinners,  of  the  10  per  cent,  which  was  taken  off  in  1B79|  thus  leaving  wages  pretty 
much  as  they  were  in  that  year.  The  conditions  of  the  trade  are,  however,  some- 
what altered,  for  whilst  the  unmber  of  looms  and  their  pnnlncing  power  must  be 
considerably  less,  the  increase  of  speed  and  other  improvements  in  spinning  whilst 
requiring  fewer  hands  to  attend  to  the  work,  must  be  producing  at  the  present  time 
more  yarn  than  at  any  previous  period. 

Certaiuly  the  most  distinct  features  of  the  past  seven  years  are:  1st.  Themarked  im- 
provement in  tjvste  and  skill  shown  by  manufacturerainproducingall- wool  goods  which 
were  previously  imported  from  France ;  and  2d.  The  enormous  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  manufacture  of  worsted  coatings,  which  may  be  said  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Bradford  trade. 

While  the  operatives  have  thus  scarcely  felt  the  pinch  of  bad  times,  there  isnodonbt 
that  the  employers  have  suffered  seriously  and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  the  present  re- 
turn of  prosperity  enables  them  to  recoup  themselves  for  their  losses;  certainly  the 
diminished  power  of  production  ought  to  give  them  a  much  larger  margin  of  profit 
than  heretofore,  adversity  has  not  been  altogether  an  unmixed  evil,  for  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  has  taught  both  employers  and  employ<$s  the  necessity  for  greater  economy 
and  thrift,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lias  proved,  beyond  dispute,  that  greater  taste  and 
skill  must  be  exercised,  both  in  deMign  and  combination  of  color,  if  Bradford  is  to  hold 
its  own  in  the  markets  of  the  worhl. 

Yorkshiie  men  generally  have  the  credit  of  being  shrewd  enough  in  most  things, 
but  PH])eoiaIly  where  their  own  interests  are  concerned,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Bradford  Ti'chnical  College,  with  its  stall  of  art  and  science  teachers,  its  professor* 
of  rheniistry  ami  dy»Miig,  and  its  soliools  of  mechanical  scence,  weaving  and  pattern 
designing,  indicate  plainly  the  determination  of  Bradford  that  her  young  men,  both 
artisans  and  those  in  a  higher  position,  shall  lack  no  opportunity  of  gainiug  that 
theoretical  and  practical  training  which  shall  again  ])lace  and  keep  her  at  the  head  of 
the  manufacturing  world.  In  one  thing  Bradfonl  must  be  congratulated,  and  that  is 
the.  gotwl  feeling  which  has  always  prevailed  between  employer  and  employed. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  large  towns  there  is  not  that  personal  interest  which  exists 
in  villages  between  the  em|>h»\er  and  his  work-])eople,  where  all  are  dependent  on 
one  parricnlarestahlishment.  Yet,  Bradford  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  ex- 
cit4'ment  amongst  the  dy«*rs,  has  been  particularly  free  from  strikes  and  turn-oots. 

On  the  i)art  of  the  masters  there  has  always  been  a  disposition  to  give  a  reasonable 
advance  in  wages,  when  circumstances  permitt<'d  (and  in  many  cases  before),  while 
the  hamls  do  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  masters,  for  some  years,  have  been 
willing  to  work  without  profit,  simply  to  keep  their  work-people  employed. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  oonfiidered  fortanate  for  both  sides  that  there  is  nothing  which 
can  be  called  an  organized  condition  either  of  capital  or  labor ;  of  clubs  and  Hocieties, 
there  are  plenty;  tor  instance,  the  en^j^iueers, ovcrlookerM,  warp-drcsscrs,  mechanics, 
Ac.f  all  have  their  societies,  bat  they  partake  more  of  the  character  of  **8ick  clubs/' 
and  although  these  societies  have  now  and  then  been  used  to  prevent  men  from  ap- 
plying for  work  where  there  might  be  a  dispute  between  the  uh'U  and  their  employers, 
yet  their  iufluenco  is  more  frequently  and  winely  employed  in  finding  work  for  those 
who  may  be  in  want  of  situations. 

The  only  strikes  worth  mentioning  have  been  in  the  ra.se  of  dyers  and  masons;  in 
the  former  cane  both  sides  have  displayed  a  laudable  wiliinguesH  after  a  little  while 
to  meet  each  other  and  to  submit  to  arbitration,  whilnt  the  masons  have  generally 
been  able  to  agree  with  their  employers  after  a  very  short  term  of  idleness. 

Politically  '*Jack  is  as  good  as  his  master,''  and  whilst  I  am  pretty  sure  that  none 
of  my  workmen,  being  Kailicals,  would  vote  on  my  side,  being  a  Conservative,  on  the 
other  hand  I  am  equally  certain  that  if  I  had  a  Conservative  voter  in  my  employment 
he  would  vote  against  me  if  I  were  a  Liberal,  and  I  should  consider  him  worthless  if 
he  didn't. 

No  doubt  the  establishment  of  political  dabs  where  workingmen  voters  are  made 
mnch  of,  and  where  woikiugmen's  questions,  under  the  influence  of  the  caucus,  are 
continually  brought  to  the  front,  bave  made  politics  more  attractive  to  the  workmen; 
they  do  not,  however,  always  find  that  those  are  most  liberal  as  euiployers  who  are  the 
most  demouKtrative  politically  as  Liberals. 

With  respect  to  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor  and  the  working 
people,  my  feeling  is  that  too  much  legislation  has  been  done,  certainly  not  always  to 
the  advantage  of  the  workman  but  in  some  instances  to  the  detriment  of  both  master 
and  man. 

There  was  surely  no  harm  in  working  sixty  hours  per  week,  and  the  flfty-six  honrs'  bill 
waaonly  passed  because  the  Tories  found  that  the  Liberals  intended  making  that  a  strong 
point  and  so  adopted  it  into  their  programme;  the  humanitarian  cry  about  the  hard- 
ship of  compelling  little  children  to  go  to  work  so  early  as  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
was  proved  to  bo  nonsense,  because  as  soon  as  the  act  came  into  force  and  the  work- 
people were  offered  the  alternative  of  beginning  work  at  6  or  6.30-*leaving  off  at  5.1& 
or  5.45  at  night,  they  practically  all  voted  for  beginning  work  at  6  o'clock,  and  again 
most  of  them  would  have  been  only  too  glail  to  have  workeil  sixty  hours  per  week  ever 
since  the  act  was  passed  had  the  state  of  trade  required  them  to  do  so. 

The  '*  employers  liability  act,"  whereby  masters  are  made  responsible  for  an  accident 
to  a  workman,  even  by  the  carelessness  of  a  fellow-workman,  has  simply  resulted  in 
a  state  of  things  the  very  opposite  of  what  was  intended. 

Men  are  more  careless  because  whatever  happens  the  master  is  responsible,  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  master,  by  an  annual  payment  to  one  of  the  Employers  Liability  In- 
surance Associations,  may  protect  himself  from  any  action  at  law  or  from  the  conse- 
qnencesof  any  accident  which  may  happen  to  those  in  his  employment,  and  so  having 
paid  the  money  he  naturally  thinks  less  of  an  accident  than  before. 

Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and  to  have  allowed 
those  who  have  their  labor  to  sell  to  get  the  best  price  and  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions circumstances  permitted,  instead  of  driviug  industries  out  of  the  country  by 
imposing  burdens  which  are  proving  a  grievous  addition  to  those  already  borne  bv 
the  heavily  handicapped  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

Trusting  that  this  may  be  of  interest  to  you.    I  remain  yours,  very  faithfully, 

W.  H.  SHEPHERD. 
W.  P.  Grinnell,  Esq., 

Unittd  8tate$  Consul^  Bradford, 


TIIR  WORSTED  INDUSTRIES  OF  BRADFORD. 

ifr.  Henrtf  Mitchell  to  Consul  GrinneU, 

Bradford,  June  27,  IHRI. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  my  conversation  with  you  yesterday,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  giving  yon  some  account  of  the  past  and  present  ])osition  of  the  worsted 
InduHtry  of  th*s  district.  My  recollection  of  the  condition  of  our  trade  extends  over 
nearly  a  half  a  century,  as  so  far  back  as  the  year  IS'M\  I  was  employed  in  a  spinning 
and  weaving  factory  a  few  miles  from  this  town.  At  that  time  the  wool  was  entirely 
ooml»ed  by  hand,  and  the  work  was  done  to  a  large  extent  in  the  cottages  of  the  work- 
people, and  as  charcoal  was  largely  used  for  heating  the  coiul)s  the  occupation  was 
very  detrimental  to  health,  and  this,  combined  with  bad  sanitary  conditions,  caused  the 
average  mortality  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  present  time.     Weaving  was  also 
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mostly  done  by  band,  and  was  also  carried  on  in  tbe  bonses  of  tbe  operatiyee ;  power- 
looniH  were  tben  just  being  introduced,  but  weaving  by  hand  continued  to  (»ome  ex- 
tent for  about  ten  yean ;  now  it  is  almost  entirely  superseded  by  power-looms«and 
combing  by  band  has  been  entirely  abolished  for  about  twenty-five  years ;  combing 
machines  came  into  pretty  general  use  from  1848  to  1860,  and  no  hand- work  is  now 
done. 

The  introduction  of  machine  combing  has  had  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the 
growth  and  deveIo]nnent  of  our  tracle;  it  haa  reduced  the  cost  of  combing  75  per  ceut. 
on  long  woolHf  and  in  some  instances,  especially  in  Hue  wools,  the  cost  is  reduced  to 
about  one  (Mghth  of  the  price  ]>aid  to  hand-combers  in  18*36.  There  have  also  been 
very  marked  iuipruvemeuts  iu  spinning  machinery,  such  as  the  introduction  of  cap- 
frameSt  &c.,  this,  with  increased  speed  and  length  of  frames,  haa  reduced  the  cost  of 
6]iitin'n^  nearly  one-half,  and  has  more  than  doubled  the  product  of  the  same  number 
of  hands. 

In  weaving  the  changes  have  been  still  more  remarkable,  a  hand-loom  weaver,  in 
181)6,  seldom  produced  more  than  30  or  40  yards  of  cloth  per  week,  now  a  single  weaver, 
mindiug  two  looms,  will  frequently  turn  out  200  to  250  yards  of  cloth  in  the  aauie 
time. 

In  dyeing  also  there  has  been  very  remarkable  progress.  Formerly  and  for  some 
years  after  the  introduction  of  cotton-warps,  wool  and  cotton  could  not  be  dyed  to< 
g«  h«  r,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dye  tbe  cotton- warps  before  weaving,  either  for  black 
or  colors ;  now  our  dyers  are  able  to  dye  cotton  and  wool  fabrics  to  any  shade  re- 
quired and  at  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  forty  years  ago.  The  growth  of  our 
trade  has  been  enormous.  In  18^^  the  total  amount  was  estimated  at  not  over 
£5,000,000,  now  it  is  supposed  to  reach  at  least  £35,000,000;  at  the  former  period  there 
were  not  more  than  five  or  six  leading  staple  articles  produced,  now  there  are  at  least 
fifty.  In  18^i6  our  goods  wete  almost  entirely  made  of  English  wool,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Aiistralian,  so  with  American  and  German,  now  we  use  wool  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  foreign  supply  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  home,  besides 
which  we  use  enormous  quantities  of  mohair,  alpaca,  silk,  and  other  fibers  which 
were  then  unknown. 

The  introduction  of  cotton-warps  in  1838  and  1839,  as  well  as  the  introdaction  of 
mohair  and  alpaca  about  the  same  time,  led  to  an  enormous  development  of  our  trade, 
and  to  the  production  of  a  lar^^e  variety  of  cheap  and  beautiful  tabrics,  which  bad 
not  previously  been  made.  This  was  also  greatly  stimulated  by  the  introduction  and 
development  of  railways,  and  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  These  undoubtedly  en- 
abled foreign  countries  to  greatly  increase  their  purchases  of  our  goods,  and  also 
tended  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  people.  Since  that  time  the  wages  of  spinners 
have  increased  nearly  40  per  cent,  and  of  weavers  at  least  25  per  cent. 

At  the  present  time  the  earnings  of  our  operatives  are  about  10  per  cent,  less  than 
at  the  hignest  point,  which  was  probably  reached  in  1871  or  1872. 

There  has  recently  been  an  advance  of  from  5  to  10  per  ceut.  in  the  wages  of  spinners, 
weavers,  and  dyers.  They  are  now  well  employed,  and  are  producing  a  larger  variety 
of  articles  than  at  any  former  period. 

Bradford  has  made  more  rapid  strides  daring  the  past  two  or  three  years  in  the  va- 
riety and  excellence  of  its  products  than  at  any  former  period,  and  although  many 
other  branches  of  industrv  are  considerably  depressed,  all  our  best  manufacturers  in 
this  district  are  well  employed  and  are  full  of  orders  for  some  months  to  come.  This 
improvement  may  be  attributed  to  the  rapid  progress  of  education,  to  the  fact  that 
operatives  are  both  intelligent,  sober,  aurl  industrious. 

We  have  excellent  elementary  schools  all  over  the  borough,  and  have  recently  es- 
tablished a  technical  college,  In  which  our  overlookers  and  managers  are  receiving  a 
fir8t-rat«)  education  iu  all  those  branches  of  art  and  science  which  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  our  induntries  The  institution  has  cost  about  £40,000,  and  is  attended  by 
over  eight  hundred  students,  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing. 

Forty  years  ago  the  hours  of  labor  in  our  factories  were  seventy-two  per  week,  and 
a  very  smaU  number  of  our  operatives  received  any  education  except  those  working 
halfliuie.  Now  the  hours  are  reduced  to  fifty-six  and  one-half  per  week,  and  all  are 
compelled  t<<}  go  to  school  until  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  annexed  table 
wiUhIiow  the  ])rogres8  of  education  since  1871. 

Although  the  hours  of  lalK)r  have  been  so  much  reduced,  there  has  been  no  percep- 
tible falling  off  in  the  pro^luction  of  goods,  as  the  speed  of  machinery  has  been  in- 
creased, and  the  hands  are  able  to  give  more  attention  to  their  work  and  to  turn  out 
as  much  sis  at  any  former  period.  There  has  also  been  a  very  marked  decrease  in  the 
mortality  of  both  children  and  adults,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table,  and  Bradford 
is  now  considered  the  healthieMt  manufacturing  town  in  the  Kingd)m. 

Our  dintrict  is  also  favori^d  with  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  and  iron,  as  well  as  of  ■ 
raw  material  for  manufacturing,  being  in  the  center  of  the  great  wool-producing 
counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  from  which  our  best  luster  wooU  are  sap- 
plied. 
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The  rate  of  waj^ee  to-day  doen  not  materially  vary  ftiom  that  of  187H.  There  haa 
been  some  reduction  in  wages  of  masons,  carpenters,  builders,  and  also  in  the  spin- 
ning and  manufacturing  business  during  the  depressed  period  of  1879  to  1883,  bat 
recently  an  advance  has  taken  place  about  equal  to  the  rf*duction  then  made. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  generally  steady  and  trustworthy,  and  a  con- 
aiderable  proportion  of  them  save  money,  and  a  few  own  their  own  cottages. 

Apart  from  the  building  and  machinery  trades,  very  few  trades  unions  exist.  The 
work  in  connection  with  our  staple  indnstzy  is  so  diyersifled  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  fix  a  uniform  rate  of  wages. 

Generailv  speaking,  a  very  good  feeling  exists  between  the  employers  and  their 
work-people^  and  we  have  very  few  strikes,  when  these  occur;  they  are  usually  set- 
tled very  onickly,  either  by  direct  negotiation  or  by  reference  to  an  arbitrator. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose ; 
employers  impose  no  condition  in  this  regard.  They  are  generally  paid  weekly  in 
ordinary  currency.  Several  prosperous  co-operative  societies  exist  for  distributinflr 
articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and  some  have  accumulated  considerable  capital,  and 
have  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their  formation ;  but  I  don't  know  of^any  snch 
societies  which  have  succeeded  as  manufacturors  or  producers. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  has  graatly  improved  during  the  last 
twentv  or  thirty  years;  as  a  rule  they  aro sober,  frugal,  and  industrious,  and  many  of 
them  have  fairly  comfortable  homes,  aud  are  well  clothed.  In  many  cases  they  are 
able  to  lay  im  something  for  old  age  and  sickness,  and  many  clubrt  and  societies  are 
established  for  this  purpose.  Thero  aro  some  exceptions,  but  they  aro  chiefly  the  idle 
and  intemperate,  or  tho«e  who  have  weakly  constitutions. 

Every  precaution  is  tak»*n  to  protect  employ^  from  accident  by  guarding  all  ma- 
chinery of  a  dangerous  character,  and  masters  are  liable  for  any  damages  arising 
from  neglect  of  these  precautions. 

All  male  householders  now  possess  the  franchise,  and  can  vote  for  both  members  of 
Parliament  and  municipal  officers,  and  as  the  working  classes  are  usually  in  a  large 
minority  they  exercise  considerable  influence  at  elections.  They  pay  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  taxation  of  the  country,  the  only  articles  subject  to  duty  being  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  wine,  and  spirits. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and  to  give  every  pos- 
sible protection  to  workers. 

The  chief  causes  of  emifi^ration  are  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  suitable  occupation,  and  the  desire  to  improve  the  position  in  life. 

I  am  unable  to  answer  your  specific  questions  in  regard  to  female  labor,  as  we  have 
no  reliable  ntatistics  to  guide  u;* ;  a  very  large  proportion,  however,  of  both  our  spin- 
ners and  weavers  are  females,  aud  they  are  generally  preferred  to  men :  they  earn  quite 
as  good  wages,  which  range  from  10  shilling  to  'iib  shillings  a  week  for  adult  women. 
Some  of  them  are  married  and  have  families,  and  in  such  cases  I  fear  the  health  of 
their  children  suffers  somewhat  from  the  absence  of  the  mothers,  but  the  shortened 
hours  of  labor  has  greatly  modified  this  evil,  and  infant  mortality  has  greatly  decreased 
during  the  past  few  years. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

HENRY  MITCHELL. 

W.  F.  Oriknkll,  Esq., 

United  8iate$  ConMy  Bradford, 


Children  ai  echooU  in  Brat^ford, 


Popalation 

Number  of  children  in  pabUo  elementary  schooU 
AveraKA  tttendanoe 

Nnmlier'of  half-timers 


March. 


187L 
]4<,000 
14.204 

9.064 
1«75. 

0.732 


November. 


Increaae. 


1883. 

200.000 
36,487 
27,031 

6.157 


54.000 
22.283 
17,067 

•3,375 


Increaee 
per  cent. 


86.8 
156.8 
198.2 

♦.58 


*  Decrease. 

Before  the  passing  of  Lord  Sandon*a  act,  in  1876,  children  under  ten  years  of  age  were  taken  Into 
employment  independent  of  standard  panaed.  They  mnst  now  be  ten  years  of  age  and  have  paaaed  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  of  standard  2. 
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Beti$m$  r^ative  to  the  populaUo*  of  Bradford* 


Year. 

Death-nte 

per  1.000,  all 

ages. 

Deaths  of  in- 
fants under 
1  >  ear,  per 

1,000  births. 

Death-rate  of 
children  un- 
der 5  years, 

per  lOO'deatha 
atallagea. 

I860 

25.0 
24.9 
26.4 
25.4 
30.6 
27.0 
27.3 
24.6 
26.6 
25.6 
27.6 
25  7 
26.7 
25.2 
27.9 
28.3 
25.2 
23.8 
24.1 
22.9 
22.9 
19.7 
21.2 
18.3 

ISfJl 

1662 

1863 

1804 

18«'i 

1806 

1867 

1868 

1809 

1870 

208 
209 
197 
206 
189 
200 
174 
155 
177 
150 
174 
153 
178 
146 

1871 

1872 

1873    

1874 

1875 

50.3 

1876 

47.5 

1877 

44  9 

1878 

36  9 

1879 

32  3 

48.  0 

18M 

40.  6 

18H2 

45.9 

U583 

36.8 

Town  Hall,  Bradford,  Jwm  28, 1884. 


THOS.  WHITKSIDB  HIMB.  B.  J.,  U.  B.  X.. 

Jr«dieal  O^leer  ^fBtaJUh. 


STATEMENTS  SHOWING  THE   WAGES  PAID  IN  THE  GENERAL   TRADES 

AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  BRADFORD. 


Wa§e$  paid  per  week  in  Bradfora. 


Ooonpations. 


Aaslstants : 

Chemists  (per  annam) 

Coffee  taverns : 

Male 

Female 

Drapers: 

Male  (per  annum) 

Female  (residing  on  the  premises) 

Grocers: 

Countermen 

Warehousemen 

Local  travelers 

Boildins: 

Bri«eKlayers 

MasoDB 

Plasterers 

Slatera 

Plumbers  and  glaziers 

Gas  fitters 

Joiners '. 

Laborers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Basket-makers  (piece-work) 

Brusii-makers  (piece-work) 

BrowerH'  Uiborern 

BrftAS  founders  and  finishers 

Bill-postern 

Boot  and  nhoc  raakinf?: 

Ladies'  boot-making per  pair. 

Gent'iinhoo-niHkinj; do... 

Gent's  boot-makiug do . . . 

Gent's loug  work do... 


Honrs 

per 
week. 


65  to  70 

68 
63 

eo 

60 

57  to  60 
57  to  60 
57  to  60 


58 
54 


Lowest. 


1816  82 

4  38 
243 

97  83 
97  83 

486 
8  65 
973 


7  05 


6  83 
3  89 
29 
07 
86 
57 
83 


Highest. 


$583  9B 

12  16 
3  65 

008  81 
291  89 

978 

583 

12  16 


7  58 


8  75 
5  83 

9  73 
8  51 
632 
826 
632 


Ayerage. 


32 


6  80 

3  16 

391  99 
170  32 

7  05 

4  86 
10  94 


7 
7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
6 

4 
7 

4 


05 
29 
53 
53 
53 
53 

m 

86 
53 

i;6 


8  51 


7 
6 
7 
6 


29 

29 
07 

1  27 

1  27 

1  41 

158tol  82 
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Waget  paid  per  week  in  Bradford— Contiuned. 


Oocnjwtloiifl. 


Boot  and  shoe  making— Continued. 

Extra  to« 

St4tcb««  pricked 

Patent 

Brick  and  tile  making  (piece) : 

Claygftiera,  paumen,  setters,  discharging  kiln,  6  oents 
per  1.000 

Ma<.-hin«'inen 

MHchine  boys 

Finog  k  ilns ■ 

Euuiueiiieii 

Joiners  and  laborers 

Forein«>n     

Coarh-buiUliug: 

Wli«-elei  n 

Trim  mers 

Yii-emen 

Smiths 

Pa  in  te  r !« 

Carpet  and  linolenm  planners , 

Carpet-inakiM  s  or  stitchers,  female 

Cablnt't-mHlveni 

Con  fectiiHicns 

Cigai-iiiakera,  U.  id.  to2«.  IkLper  100 


Honrs 

per 
'week. 


Lowest  '  Highest 


54 

M 
84 
M 
M 


56| 
5tf| 
60k 


$5  at 

5  f3 


624  ' 


6 
7 
6 
5 
2 
6 

e 


32 
29 
32 
83 
02 
K() 
07 


C<Miuers. 

Cutlt^rs 

Carvers  and  gliders 

Carvers  (maaons)   

Drivei-s : 

Bus  

Guards  (boys) 

Cab     

Tram-car 

Guards 

Dra.'^C'n  and  carters 

Dreiu*makf  I  s  (meals  provided) 

Oardmers 

Hatters : 

Foremen 

A  ssistanta 

Horseehoers : 

Firero«»n 

Doormen 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  Ac  

lIUlinerH  (meals  provided) 

Ifantna-makers  (mesls proTlded) .... 

II  sisters 

MiUers 

Laborers 

Polishers  (French) 

Painters 

Paper-hangers 

Photographers 

Packing-rase  makers 

Saddle  and  harness  maken 

flervsnts  (female) : 

General  (per  annum) 

Honse  maids  (per  annnm) 

Nut  se  maids  (per  annum)  

Waiting  maids  (per  annum) 

Cooks  WW  annum) 

Timber  yaraa : 

Circular  sawyers 

Planing-machinem«& 

Laborers 

Telephoue-constnictlonmen 

Telephone  operators 

Telephone  inspectors 

Tallo w  (' handlers 

Tool  handle  turners 

Tailors : 

Keady-made 

Bespoke 

Tinsmiths 

Upholsterers 

Watch  examinen 

Wat4*h  Huishers 

Watch  Julibers A, 


4H 

72 
72 
72 


4  86 
6  07 
6  56 


66 


54 
54 


66 

66 

56 

57* 

57| 


52 
68 


64 
64 

54 

? 

60 


64 

52* 
60 
60 
60 


4  86 
1  21 

4  86 

7  20 
584 

6  80 

5  84 

7  29 
4  38 
1  21 
1  21 


6 
4 
7 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 


82 
86 
20 
78 
20 
20 
84 
82 


68  18 

68  18 
63  53 
87  60 
87  60 

688 


6 
1 
4 

5 
6 


60 
46 

86 
10 
82 


4  18 
6  78 
4  86 

6  78 

7  20 
7  78 


$8  75 
8  75 


6 
8 


80 
75 


8  26 


7  20 
3  16 

8  51 
8  26 


6  80 

7  78 

8  75 


5  83 
8  80 
0  73 

073 

6  07 

826 
6  32 
8  75 
683 
8  80 
8  80 


8  02 
5  83 
8  61 
8  75 
7  78 
10  46 
706 
7  78 

87  60 
87  60 
87  60 
07  83 
170  82 

632 


6  78 
3  65 
20 
20 

78 


ATeraga. 


10  06 
06 
018  too  24 


607 

6  51 

7  20 

8  51 
0  73 
0  78 


4 

4 
2 


86 
h6 
43 


6  80 


6 

4 
0 


07 
86 
78 


7  20 

8  26 
6  56 
8  75 
8  26 

66 
16 
78 
80 
34 
07 
80 
66 


6 
3 
7 
6 
5 
6 
6 
7 


12  16 


6  83 
2  03 
86 
20 
10 
34 
08 


6  78 

8  61 
6  71 


7  68 
6  88 

8  03 

4  86 
2  07 
2  03 

5  60 
78 
84 
78 
20 
20 
78 
06 


77  86 

rioo 

68  18 

07  88 
107  00 


07 
78 
60 


6 

7 

6 

683 

2  02 
20 
82 
56 


7 
6 
6 


5  10 

7  78 

6  78 

7  78 
826 

8  26 

8  61 
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II.  Faotobies,  mills,  etc. 


Average  w<iges  paid  per  week  of  ffty-eix  and  one-half  hours  in  factories,  millSf  ^-o.,  in 

Bradford, 


Occupations. 


WOOL  COMBIMO. 


"Wool-aortera 

Washei-s : 

Foremen 

Assistants 

Dryers    

Foremen  overlookers. 
Carding  overlookers.. 
Combing  overlookers. 

Carders  

Backwash  minders  . . . 

Card  jobbers  

Card  grinders 

Combers 

Box  minders 

Preparers 

Finishers , 


gPINKINO  AND  MANUFACTURnrO. 


Drawing  overlookers 
Spinning  overlookers. 


Drawers 


Spinners 

Rovers  

DoUVra : 

Spinning... 

Twisting  -- 

Half-timers 
Jobbers : 

Spinning  .. 

Twisting  .. 
Finishers 


l>t>ul)ler». - 

Foremen  twisters 

Twisters 

Warpers 

"Winders 

Reelers         

Warp  dressers 

TwiHterw  in 

Weaving  overlookers 

Weavers: 

Coatings 

Dress  goods 

Packers 

Bealds  and  slag  makers < 

Warehousemen 

Sli  verers 

Engine  tenders 

Stokers 

Meclinnics 

Smiths 

Joiners 

Masons 

Laborers 


Males. 


Females. 


Men. 


$7  17 

4  86 

4  88 

3  71 

11  20 

8  14 


SO 
01 
62 
62 
34 
3  65 
3  28 
3  40 


7  90 
7  53 


Boys. 


8  38 
2  97 


7  53 

7  17  i. 
7  53 


3  40 

6  71 
5  10 

7  05 

4  62 


8  76 


5 

7 


00 
30 


Women. 


13  04 


6  80 


02 
30 
86 


2  49 
2  67 


2  31 
2  37 


2 
2 
0 

2 
2 


61 
37 

19 
00 
60 

37 
12 


3  40 


2  43 


$2  43 


2  79 
2  31 
2  67 
2  49 


2 
2 
2 
2 


25 
31 
43 
92 


2  43 


3  16 

2  92 

3  52 


4  38 
3  52 


Girls. 


$2  10 


10 
OO 
97 


2  10 
2  43 

'206 


The  machinery  only  runs  flfty-six  hoars  ;  the  remaining  half  hoar  is  allowed  for  cleaning. 
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Wagt9  paid  per  week  ofJ{ftif'/our  houre  in  dye^worke  in  Bradford, 


Ooonpations 


Foremen : 

Color  dyers.... 

Black  cfyers  — 

Men A.... 

Cr»bb  boQM : 

Foremen , 

lien 

Qrmy  room : 

Foremen 

lien , 

Women  (piece). 
Serge  room : 

Foremen 

Men 

DoU  V  riHnn : 

Foremen 


Lowest.    Highest. 


17  06 


528 

7  30 

528 


4  86 


528 


Men 


Tentering  room : 
A    Foremen 

Youths 

Drying  room : 

Foremen  — 

Men 

Mesanrers : 

Foremen  .... 

Men 


PreeMers: 

Foremen  . . . 

Men  (piece). 

Scourers 

Sisters 

Chf^mical  men.. 

Mechanics 

Joinera 

Masons 

Stokers 


5  10 


607 


7 
7 
7 


05 
30 
80 


I 


Ware  grinders. 

Smitha 

Plnmbers 

Pipemen 

Carters 

Laborers 


$28  10 
"'6*52 


14  60 
5  76 


588 


5  76 


ATermg«» 


.  .1 


5  50 


0  48 


7  00 

8  52 
7  66 


$1»4<» 

15  8» 

540 

10  M 
552 

7  66 

584 

4  18 

078 

5  62 

860 

486 

9  24 
840 


7  42 

584 

8  14 

5  10 

24  88 

10  70 

4  38 

7  77 

577 

7  48 

7  OO 

748 

584 

5  34 

7  30 

7  78 

7  80 

528 

585 

III.  FOX7Ta>BIE8,  MAOHINS- SHOPS,  AND  IBON  WORKS. 

Brief  etaiemeni  ahawing  arerageteagea  paid  in  facUniee,  milU^  ^c,  tn  Bra^wrd  heiweem 

ISre-'TS,  compared  with  the  preaent  time. 


OocnptttloDs. 


Jnne  0.    Febmaxy 
>  To  Jnne  ;  1876    to     7, 1870, 
,    0,1876.     Febmary  to  May, 
I  I    7,1870.    .      1884. 

!  I  I 


WOOL  COMBIKO,  SFIlCXIHa,  AXD  MAKTJVACTUUIIO. 


Comb  minders 

Mmkers-ttp 

Reelers 

Scourers  

Spinning  overlookers. 
Spinners : 

Half-timers 

Full-timers 

Drawers 

BoTers 

Wearing  orerlookers . 

Weavers 

Wool-sorters : 

Piece 

Day  men 


I4  86 
8  88 
8  6ft 
5  83 
8  26 


$4  38 
8  65 
8  52 
5  84 
754 


1  00  ' 

07 

2  31 

2  06 

2  02 

267 

2  67 

2  43 

8  02 

7  80 

4  62 

865 

7 
7 


78 
78 


6 

7 


80 
80 


$4  18 

8  40 
8  40 
4  38 
680 


85 
82 
43 
10 
80 
16 


6  82 

6  80 


Jnne, 
1884. 


14  88 
8  65 

9S2 
462 

754 

07 
2  06 
2  67 
48 
54 
52 


6  56 

7  80 
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Wagei  paid  per  week  offiftg-fonr  koure  in  iron  foundriee  and  engineering  works  in  Bradfofrd, 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATenge. 

CnpolA  men 

$5  84 

7  78 

18  76 
8  76 

17  80 

Iloldeni 

8  M 

Laborers 

4  38 

liOiuii  inolders....... . 

7  78 

11  67 

• 

8  76 

Laborers 

4  86 

Fettlera  

5  84 
7  30 
780 
730 
4  86 

680 

7  78 
7  78 
7  78 
6  tJ3 

5  83 

Pattern  makers 

•  • ■  ••*«•«*•« ••*•■•  •«••••  ■*«••• •««•••«••«••  •*«•  •••• 

7  54 

Tnrneni 

7  ft4 

Fitters 

, 

7  54 

Garten 

5  10 

The  followlnjr  is  a  specimen  of  rules  as  to  time  and  alloiranoe  for  lodcinjrs  when  working  out : 

1.  Ordinarr  time,  all  dnys  except  Saturdays,  6.15  to  6.30  (one  and  a  half  hoars  for  meals).    Satur- 
day, 6.15  to  12  o'clock  (half  hour  nir  break  fust). 

2.  Allowance  out  of  town  (lodgings  from  home),  1«.  6cL  per  day  for  each  day,  and  If  detained  from 
home  over  Sunday  U.  6d.  additional. 

3.  Allowance  in  town  (not  Iodising  from  home),  9d.  per  day;  6d.  additional  allowed  for  night. 
When  lodging  from  home  full  houis  must  be  worked,  bat  when  lodging  at  home  time  is  allowed  for 

going  to  work  in  a  morning  and  returning  at  night. 

Overtime  is  reckoned  as  follows :  Time  and  a  quarter  from  ordinary  time  for  first  four  hours,  and 
time  and  a  half  afterwards  to  6  p.  m. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  Jifty-four  hours  in  large  ironmonger g,  ^o.,  esidbUshmenis  in  Brad- 
ford, 


Occupations. 


Blacksmiths 

Strik  era 

Whitesmiths 

Filtei-s 

Oil-tiers : 

Wvett«rs    

Erectora  (fortj'-nine  hours) 

HolcierM  up 

Bel  1-b anthers    

B(>l^^lHke^8 

Nut  makers 

Screwers  and  tappers  

Marble  maHons 

Mnrble  flxera 

Tile-la.vers 

Locksmiths 

Laboreis  

Shop  assistants 


Lowest,  j  Highest.  .   Average. 


$7  29 


$8  50 


5  84 

6  56 


78 
•2» 


$7  78 
488 
7  29 
6  63 


7  29 


7  78 


7  29 


978 


6  08 


17  03 


56 
8i 
38 
53 
90 
56 
56 
8  60 
6  08 
6  80 
728 
5 
9 


46 

73 


One  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day  expenses  allowed  to  smiths  and  beU-hangers  when  working  in 
the  couutry. 

XV.  Printers  and  PRiNTiNa  offices. 

Wages  paid  per  tceek  of  fifty-four  hours  in  printing,  lithographing,  ^c,  offices  in  Bradford, 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  I  Highest.      Average. 


Printing: 

Cotiiixmitors 

l^lsicliinniifn 

Litho<Z'i|tli   pTiutlTK!: 

ArtiHts,  fii>t-cla8H 

Artislx,  m'cond-class.. 

Trjinwferors    

M»i<  hiiieini>n 

1*1  OH-*  prmters  (pirce). 

Stone  poliHhi-rs 

Kinb<»HHcrH 

Bookliintleric 

Rnlerw 

I*  iirw.iixlers 

FiuiHherH    

Book  Hewers  (women). 
Pattern -card  makers 


$7  29 

7  29 

10  46 

8  51 
7  78 
7  78 


4 

4 

7 
7 
9 
2 
7 


86 
86 

78 
78 

73 
43 
29 


$9  73 

10  04 

48  66  I 
17  03  I 
12  16  < 

11  55  ; 


6  32 
6  83 

8  75 
8  75 
12  16 
4  86 
8  26 


$7  78 

7  78 

29  20 
12  16 

8  75 

9  73 

8  02 
4  86 
4  86 

7  78 

7  78 

9  73 

8  65 
7  78 
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Co$t  of  liting  to  the  laboring  oUuam  in  Bradford. 


ArtlclM. 


FOOD. 

ButUtr : 

EDxlUb per  pound.. 

Irish do.... 

B*C(in do.... 

Beef do 

BlMQlts do... 

Cocoa do.... 

Coffee do.... 

Ciirraota do.... 

Caudttfs do — 

Chee«4«  do.... 

Cauliduwen each . . 

Cabbages do — 

Enfcliah for  12.. 

Iriah for  16.. 

French for  20.. 

Flour per  stone.. 

Flab: 

Cod  perponnd.. 

Halibot do    . 

H(*rfinK8 each.. 

Hsultlock  perponnd.. 

Line  do  ... 

MHt'kerel each.. 

Plaice perpound.. 

Kay do — 

Lard  do — 

Mntton  do  ... 

Ouiona  do 

Potaloes: 

Old per  atone . . 

"Sew ilo  ... 

Peaa  per  poand.. 

Pork  do  ... 

Kice ^ do  ... 

Sasar do. 


.do 


Sii^u 

Soap do... 

Starch do  .. 

8(ida per  stone. 

Sultanas per  pouud. 

Tea do  .. 

V iu egar per  quart 

CLOTHING. 

Blankets per  pair. 

Corfeti each- 

CsMhuieres per  yard . 

Cnlicoes do  .. 

Fliinofl do... 

Ilosierv per  pair. 

Hat«,folt 

Jackvtu.  pilot 

Overi'oats 

Prints        per  yard. 

Quilt  A,  cotton each. 

Sheets,  cotton per  pair. 

SoitH: 

Cot  ton  cord 

Tw<mm1 

Wor«te<l 

Shirt  in<iK: 

Cotton peryard. 

V  n  ion  and  woolen do... 

Sklrtu  


From— 


Shawls,  wool 

Stuffs peryard. 

SlcM'kinsa.  good  worsted perpair. 

Woi-Mted,  knitting perounce. 

Bout.H: 

Mcn*s  perpair. 

Women's no... 

Clogs do.., 

LODOINOS,  ETC. 

Ale  and  porter: 

Best per  gnllon. 

Common do... 


$0  24 
20 
10 
12 


24 

24 

6 


14 
2 


32 


2 


12 

14 

2 

12 


4 
8 


4 

7 

20 


36 
6 


M 

07 
40 

4 
24 
82 
60 
65 
20 

0 
21 
78 


6 
0 


07 
73 

0 

18 


13 


1  70 

1  21 

86 


To- 


$0  26 
24 

16 
18 


82 
82 
10 


20 
6 


88 


4 

ii" 


14 

22 

8 

16 


6 
8 


8 

8 

24 


4 
1 


72 
8 


25 
46 
48 
12 
36 
48 
00 
07 
73 
18 
58 
46 


ATormgo 
price. 


$0  26 
2S 
14 
16 

7 
28 
28 

8 
11 
18 


24 
24 
24 


0 
16 

"i 

9 

"i 

6 
12 

18 


88 

8 

18 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

20 

12 

48 

8 


202 
1  21 
44 
8 
28 
40 
97 
86 
29 
10 
81 
09 


48 
60 


2  92 

2  43 

78 


4 
7 

1 
1 


682 

7  29 
12  16 

13 

22 

1  09 

1  88 

80 

82 

5 

206 

166 
48 


48 
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Cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  elauoi  in  ^rai(foftK— Continaed. 


ArtlclM. 


Ckwls per  ton.. 

Gm per  1,000  feet.. 

Lodf(ings,  with  board per  week.. 

BenU: 

Four-roomed  honae do 

Six-roomed  hoaao do 

Spirit« per  pint. 

Tobacco per  ounce.. 

Winet per  pint.. 


From~ 
$334 

t 

To— 

*3  8. 

85 
1         1  33 

1  21 

1  82 

pnce. 


8  1. 


$3  24 

00 

8  04 

1  00 

1  58 

54 


4S 


BRISTOL. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LATEROP. 


I  present  the  foIlowiDg  facts  and  figures  in  answer  to  the  Department 
Labor  circalar: 

DIFFICITLTY   OP  OBTAINING  INFORMATION. 

Obtaining  the  figures  has  been  a  work  of  difficulty,  as  employers  fre- 
quently have  refused  them,  especially  when  they  understood  the  com- 
prehensive nature  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Department.  Each  seemed 
to  consider  that  if  he  furnished  his  wage  list  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment an  immediate  impulse  would  be  given  to  American  opposition. 
This  peculiar  theory  hardly  seems  consistent  with  that  degree  of  prac- 
tical intelligence  necessary  to  manage  a  large  business,  but  it  has  been 
generally  maintained.  The  lalH)rer,  too,  has  refused  in  one  or  two  casea 
to  answer  the  personal  questions  (statements  1  to  22).  His  motives^ 
however,  were  unselfish,  as  no  argument  would  induce  him  to  believe 
but  that  it  was  a  scheme  to  find  out  how  much  he  got  in  order  to  reduce 
the  American  wages  to  a  inecise  equality.  The  statistics  presented 
here  will  not  show  a  material  change  within  the  past  ten  years,  nor  has 
the  condition  of  the  laborer  altered  much.  There  have  been  no  strikes^ 
no  panics,  no  crises,  no  difficulties,  though  of  late  there  has  been  stag- 
nation and  slack  work. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

It  can  be  said,  generally,  that  compared  with  ten  years  ago,  the  la- 
borer knows  more,  has  more,  and  drinks  less.  He  knows  more,  but  he 
has  acquired  his  knowledge  slowly.  His  advance  in  this  direction  has 
been  until  lately  as  imperceptible,  though  as  sure,  as  the  movement  of 
the  glacier ;  but  the  new  generation,  whose  members  are  now  one  by 
one  stepping  into  place,  show  plainly  their  improvement  over  their 
fathers.  They  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  education  act  of  1870,  and  how- 
ever little  thej'  may  have  acquired,  its  eflfect  has  been  distinctly  hu- 
manizing. 

They  have  more  because  their  money  will  buy  more;  in  other  words, 
commodities  are  cheaper.  The  import  of  meat  grown  under  better  con- 
ditions than  are  possible  here,  gives  them  a  chance  at  a  roast  oftener 
than  ever  before.  The  increase  of  grain  production  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  improvement  in  milling,  gives  them  a  better  loaf  and  a 
cheaper  one  than  their  fathers  had.  The  enormous  competition  between 
the  manufacturers  has  brought  their  products  to  the  buyer  at  a  price 
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cheap  in  proportion  to  their  cost.  The  stapendons  rivalry  between  the 
refiners  of  the  world,  those  in  France  receiving  liberal  aid  from  their 
Oovernment,  has  resulted  in  a  price  for  sugar  which  enables  the  laborer 
to  use  pounds  where  his  ancestors  had  spoonfuls.  Besides,  many  new 
things  have  appeared  at  a  reasonable  ]>rice  that  add  much  to  comfort. 
Preserved  fruits  of  many  kinds  are  a  wholesome  and  delightful  change 
and  are  sold  here  at  such  a  price  as  to  be  really  economical  in  lien  of 
butter.  The  tremendous  canning  industries  of  America  enable  the 
workman  to  have  a  variety  in  season  and  out  of  season  greater  than 
the  longest  purse  could  have  procured  a  century  ago.  Butterine,  senti- 
ment aside,  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  substitute  for  butter.  These  are 
conditions,  however,  common  to  almost  the  entire  civilized  world,  and 
they  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  production  has  cheapened  and 
wages  have  not  falleu  in  ]>roportion.  Therefore,  the  laborer  is  better 
ofi'  than  at  any  previous  period  of  his  history. 

LABOR  PARTNERSHIP  IN  MILLS. 

A  plan  is  now  under  discussion,  by  which  he  is  to  receive,  besides 
his  wages,  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  his  work ;  by  which  he  is  to  be  a 
partner  in  the  profits,  but  not  a  '  articipant  in  the  losses;  in  other  words, 
by  which  the  principles  oi  jo-operation  are  to  be  applied  to  production* 
Go-operation  in  diHtribution  has  been  a  great  success  in  England  under 
two  systems  absolutely  difierent  in  principle  (of  each  of  which  I  gave 
some  account  in  an  article  on  credits,  forwarded  July  30,  1883).  The 
founders  and  supporters  of  these  systems  held  their  sixteenth  annual 
congress  on  the  3d  of  June  of  this  year  at  Derby,  and  the  main  dis- 
cussion was  in  reference  to  this  application  of  the  principle  of  co-op- 
eration to  production.  The  high  repute  of  many  of  the  participants  in 
this  convention,  and  their  admitted  success  in  their  previous  attempts, 
give  their  words  an  authority  not  possessed  by  many  organizations 
formed  to  propagate  theories;  and  we  may  expect  to  find  within  a 
reasonable  time  that  with  them  theory  means  practice. 

The  new  syBtom,  [aaid  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor,  the  preMident],  does  not  supenicde. 
but  adJustM  itoelf  iipuu  present  arraop^enients.  Fixed  or  piece-work  wa^es  are  paid 
as  under  the  establisbed  routine  and  at  full  market  rates,  but  at  the  end  of  each  busi- 
ness year  a  share  in  the  net  prolits  realized  shall  be  assigned  as  an  additional  and 
wholly  independent  remuneration  to  the  workmen  employed  under  the  system.  The 
sum  thus  allotted  will  usually  be  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  which  the  men  had 
severally  earned  during  the  year  iu  wages. 

The  system,  whose  cardinal  principle  is  thus  outlined,  is  an  assured 
success  in  France,  and  several  large  industries  are  there  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  it ;  but  it  seems  unlikely  to  me  to  be  as  successful  in  Eng- 
land for  some  time  at  any  rate  and  for  this  reason :  The  point  is  that 
the  laborer's  interest  in  the  profits  will  produce  in  him  such  increased 
interest  in  the  work  that  there  will  be  increased  net  returns  of  just 
about  the  amount  to  be  divided  in  consequence  of  his  greater  diligence 
and  care  to  prevent  waste.  Where  this  does  not  follow  the  system  is 
manifestly  afailure,  and  it  seems  unlikely  to  follow  in  England,  because 
it  presupposes  an  amount  of  foresight  and  care  not  usually  possessed 
by  the  British  workman.  I  question  whether  work  would  be  better  done, 
whether  there  would  be  less  waste,  whether  tools  would  be  bett^r  han- 
dled, in  consequence  of  the  prospect  of  a  return  in  the  nature  of  a 
bonus  some  mouths  in  the  future.  As  he  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, the  laborer  is  irresponsible  and  improvident,  and  will  not  deny 
himself  a  present  want,  or  take  trouble  in  a  present  moment,  for  a 
future  good. 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

Besides,  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  this  country  are  not 
propitious  for  such  an  experiment.  The  representatives  of  the  one  are 
the  buyers,  the  representatives  of  the  others  the  sellers  of  labor;  and 
these  are  the  only  relations  in  which  they  know  one  another.  Their 
complete  and  absolute  separation  prevents  a  community  of  thought  on 
any  subject,  and  often  produces  an  undercurrent  of  bitterness  and  dis- 
like which  finds  vent  in  doing  all  that  can  be  done  with  impunity  to 
thwart  the  interests  of  the  proprietor.  While  there  is  a  certain  an- 
tagonism between  capital  and  labor  the  world  over,  yet  their  differences 
are  intensely  aggravated  by  the  class  distinctions  of  England ;  and  I 
consider  that  in  our  haj)])y  freedom  irom  this  blight  in  the  United  States 
we  are  not  only  nearer  than  England  to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
ditierences  between  the  two  factors  in  production,  but  that  in  the  mean 
time  we  have  one  great  advantage  over  our  adversary  in  our  already 
begun  contest  for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

In  justice  to  Bristol,  I  must  say  thatl  do  not  think  that  in  many  of 
its  trades  the  undercurrent  of  animosity  is  a«  marked  between  master 
and  man  «s  it  is  in  many  other  places.  All  the  large  manufacturers 
who  have  constructed  buildings  within  the  past  few  years  have  made 
considerable  provision  for  the  comfort  of  their  employes,  not  forgetting 
ample  arrangements  for  safety  and  protection  in  case  ot  tire.  Some  of 
the  proprietors  take  all  their  hands  on  an  excursion  Oiie  day  in  the  year. 
This  "annual  outing"  involves  an  outlay  in  some  cases  of  thousands, 
but  appears  to  be  a  cheerful  and  willing  concession  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  work  )>eople.  It  certainly  is  a]))>reciated,  and  it  induces  a  kindly 
feeling  upon  the  part  of  those  benefited  which  not  only  elevates  their 
charact«*r  but  is  of  direct  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  owner.  One  very 
large  firm  has  around  its  office  walls  (and  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see), 
the  portraits,  in  oil,  of  those  laborers  who  have  been  forty  years  and 
more  in  its  employ.  There  are  a  goodly  numl)er,  some  bearing  date  of 
the  previous  century.  Another  firm  does  not  take  apprentices,  but 
allow^s  every  man  in  it^  employ  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his  branch  of  the 
business,  no  premium  being  charged,  and  wages  being  paid  when  the 
boy  becomes  of  any  value.  This  opportunity  of  teaching  their  children 
a  trade  without  the  expense  of  indenturing,  is  much  a])preciated  by  the 
men;  for  the  premium  ordinarily  charged  of  from  $100  to  $200  is  a 
heavy  tax  upon  them. 

THE  APPRENTICESHIP   SYSTEM. 

Apprenticing  is  not  universal,  as  formerly  ;  it  is,  however,  general, 
and  exists  under  sonje  conditions  manifestly  unfair.  For  instance,  a 
note  to  Table  M  states  that  in  a  first-class  diy-gcods  store  a  girl  must 
I)ay  a  premium  of  about  Si'OO  to  U*arn  to  be  a  saleswoman,  and  gets  no 
wages  for  two  and  perlia[)s  three  years,  ^ow,  an  intelligent  girl  is  of 
soim»  use  even  from  the  first,  and  yet  she  is  actually  i)aying  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  the  i)r()prietor.  This  is  unjust,  and  the  same  injust- 
ice may  be  seen  with  regard  to  boys  in  stationery  stores  and  in  general 
avocations  where  no  long  special  training  is  requisite  to  make  one  pro- 
ficient. The  proprietor  of  a  large  retail  and  wholesale  store  of  long  es- 
tablishment told  me  that  if  he  wished  he  could  easily  run  his  business 
with  apprentices  alone,  who  would  actually  be  paying  him  $200  to  serve 
him  for  ii\e  years.  Instead  of  doing  this  he  admits  that  youths  are  of 
some  use  from  the  beginning,  so  instead  of  demanding  a  premium  he 
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begins  to  pay  wages  from  the  second  month.  Amongst  manual  trades, 
however,  apprenticing  is  very  properly  coutiuaed,  and  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  trade  societies  refase  to  admit  as  a  member  one  who  was 
never  indentured. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

These  trade  organizations  are  ]K>werfuI,  especially  among  the  workers 
in  coal,  in  iron,  and  in  glans,  where  they  ma^^  be  said  to  be  despotic. 
They  take  particular  cognizance  of  the  matter  of  apprenticing,  and  their 
men  will  cea^e  to  work  in  a  concern  which  takes  more  than  a  certain 
proportion.  The  best  men  in  any  given  general  trade  will  usually  be 
found  to  be  ^Minion"  men,  particularly  among  the  printers,  who  have 
several  ntrong  organizations,  most  of  which  atfiliate  with  one  another. 
In  the  report  of  one  of  these  associations,  the  typographical  union,  for 
the  last  half  of  the  year  1883, 1  note  an  outlay  of  $3,000  and  over  for 
^^out  of  work  and  relief  payments,"  an  average  ot  about  a  dollar  a  mem- 
ber. This  indicates  a  serious  depression  in  a  tratle  which  is  something 
of  a  bammeter,  and  is  cormborative  evidence,  if  any  were  needed,  of 
the  general  stagnation. 

TEMPERANCE  AMONG  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  general  dullness  will  probably  account  for  considerable  of  the  de- 
crease in  drinking,  of  which  I  have  before  si)oken  ;  but  still  a  large  meed 
of  praise  is  due  to  certain  in<lividua1s  and  societies  who  have  lately 
made  the  temperance  question  a  live  one,  and  who  have  labored  hard 
and  earnestly  to  elevate  the  working  chisses  in  this  respect. 

The  table  given  beh)w  indicates,  however,  that  tliere  is  still  vast  room 
for  improvement,  it  shows  the  expenditure  upon  intoxicating  liquors 
for  the  year  1883  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  consumed.  The  amounts  for  1882  are  also  given  for  com- 
parison. 


DeacHptioD . 


BritUh  spiriiA.. 
ForeifHi  spirits. 

Wines 

£^^|. 

Britisii  winos*.' 


Quantiiy.      >    Price.  1883.  '         18R*2. 


28,  7i:i  997  $4.  SMTi  $139. 736  606  40  $138. 059, 825 

H,  23:i,  738  5.  i-aSS  4«.  uDJ.  59*-'  00  48.  423,  743 

14.3*<2.08:J  4.378  62, 96H,  699  57  63,2(>6,851 

065.  8(19.  440  .  365  3:^2.  52U.  445  60  356. 512. 568 

15, 000.  UOO  I        .  4««  7, 290,  000  00  7, 290. 000 


1. 032, 142, 158    610. 608,  403  62  >      614, 302, 487 


*  E8tim»t«d. 

The  population  of  these  islands  is  increasing,  it  should  l>e  remembered, 
at  the  rate  of  over  IJ  i>er  cent,  per  year,  so  tliat,  taking  this  into  con- 
sideration, there  was  about  $ll,(M)Oi()(M)  less  spent  in  1883  than  in  1882 
for  drink  (in  ])roportion  to  population).  This  reduction  seems  nothing 
when  the  enormous  consumption  is  remembered,  but  then  we  tind  that 
in  1876  the  expenditure  was  $7U>,G7(),745,  with  a  population  of  about 
32,000,0(K),  we  see  that  a  great  many  people  must  drink  a  great  deal 
less  now  than  they  did  eight  years  ago.  As  it  is  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  188.3  averaged  29g  gal  Ions  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  kingdom.*    These  29§  gallons  cost  an  average  of  $16.57 

*  By  the  ci'dhus  of  l^^l  the  populutioti  was  35,240,562,  and  I  allowed  4^  per  cent,  for 
incrt'aic,  making 36,832, (>57.  ThiHifi  probably  Aoni«'what  Um  liberal,  so  that  the  average 
per  head  U  really  probably  somewhat  larger  than  above  stated. 
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to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom.  These  appalling  fig- 
ures are  ample  justification  for  the  almost  rabid  earnestness  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  before-raentioued  temperance  advocates  who,  like  all  fa- 
natics, will  persist  in  injuring  their  cause  by  claiming  too  much  and  hy 
confusing  use  and  abuse. 

I  append  several  tables  giving  wage  statistics  for  Bristol.  I  have  in- 
cluded also  two  tables  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  building  trades  in 
twenty  representative  towns  of  Great  Britain,  which  are  presented  in  a 
form  that  makes  comparison  with  wages  in  the  United  States  a  simple 
and  easy  matter.  I  do  not  myself  make  the  comparison,  as  I  have  no 
figures  from  America  of  later  date  than  1881.  In  concluding  this  por- 
tion of  my  return  I  beg  to  refer  to  a  statement  on  labor  in  Bristol,  for- 
warded by  me  on  the  30th  of  October,  1883,  in  which  there  is  consider- 
able matter  pertinent  to  this  inquiry.  I  now  turn  from  the  general 
laborer  to  present  some  details  in  n)y  district  of  the  life  of  the 

TROWBRIDGE  FACTORY  OPERATIVES 

The  town  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  shows 
factor^'  life  in  England  under  its  most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  en- 
tirely a  manufacturing  town;  it  is  large  enough  to  have  many  of  the 
advantages  of  citie.«  without  burdensome  taxation  ;  it  is  set  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  fertile  agricultuial  country,  where  food  products  aiechejip; 
and  finally,  its  environment  is  true  country,  accessible  to  its  citizens  in 
a  few  minutes'  walk.  Moreovei,  it  lias  furnished  many  operatives  to 
various  mills  in  America,  i'rom  whom  1  hope  to  gather,  in  the  future, 
in  format  ii»n  wliieh  will  be  material  for  an  interesting  comparison.  For 
these  reasons  I  have  paid  special  attention  to  Trowbridge.  1  give  in 
tabular  form  the  wages  paid  in  three  of  its  i)rincipal  mills,  and  accurate 
averages  are  presented.  It  apj)ears  that  the  averaj^e  wages  paid  to  the 
418  women  in  this  ])articular  factory  are  $-J.OG  i)er  week.  In  another 
the  avera<;e  is  $3,020.  This  would  support  life,  with  severe  self-denial, 
bur  it  is  seldom  that  a  woman  o|)erative  is  other  than  wite  or  daughter 
of  a  man  in  similar  employ  ;  henc.e  her  earnings  are  generally  "pooled,'^ 
and  make  with  the  somewhat  larger  income  of  the  head  of  the  house  a 
living  wage,  but  only  a  living  wage.  The  average  income  of  the  men 
appears  in  one  factory  to  be  $5.04,  and  in  another  $5.44^.  This  would 
not  supi^ort  the  traditionally  lar^je  English  family  without  aid  from  wife 
or  oft'spring.  The  latter,  when  under  fifteen,  average  in  one  case,  $2.25J, 
and  in  another,  $2,300  per  week.  Wages  hav^e  decreased  a  little  in  the 
past  few  years;  on  the  other  hand  Trowbridge  has,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  seen  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  ])rice  of  commodities. 
The  wages  therefore  represent  an  equal,  if  not  a  slightly  increased,  pur- 
chasing ])ower.  The  i)eo])le,  however,  are  not  so  well  off,  as  the  desires 
have  grown  faster  than  the  means  of  gratifying  them;  a  natural  result 
of  education,  however  imperfect,  of  the  daily  paper,  of  the  railway,  of 
all  movements  which  widen  the  horizon  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  human 
life.  The  emi)loyment  of  women,  especially  as  weavers,  ha-s,  of  course, 
lowered  men's  wages.  Most  of  the  narrow  looms  are  run  by  women,  and 
the  broad  looms,  too,  were  in  their  hands  until  their  evil  effects  on  the 
system  became  [mtent  to  everybody. 

The  combined  earninjis  of  the  family,  then,  just  support  it,  notwith- 
standing the  conditions  are  favorable  in  cheapness  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  in  inex|)ensive  distributicm,  for  cooperation  fiourishes.  It  is 
conducted  on  the  Kochdale  i»lan  (of  which  I  gave  some  account  in  a  re- 
port on  *'  credits,''  forwarded  July  30, 1883),  and  brings  life's  necessaries 
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to  the  coDsainer  at  a  miniinam  cost,  besides  forcing  competitors  to  do 
the  same.  The  co-operative  store  has  an  annual  turn-over  of  $80,000, 
and  is  managed  entirely  by  factory  hands.  It  has  proved  a  boon  to 
Trowbridge. 

The  operatives  are  steady  and  law>abiding.  Theft  and  drunkenness 
are  rare.  Some  of  the  women  are  immoral,  but  by  no  means  more  than 
a  very  small  proportion.  Factory  life  anywhere  is  not  wholesome  for 
women,  and  language  and  general  tone  of  talk  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
degrading  and  makes  the  girls  bold  and  impudent  A  battery  of  ar- 
tillery is  generally  quarterad  in  the  town,  and  the  blue-coats  have  a 
fatal  attraction  for  the  less  sedate  among  them.  Places  of  worship  are 
unusually  numerous  and  well  attended.  There  are  twelve  of  them,  be- 
sides a  flourishing  Salvation  Army  Corps.*  There  are  temperance  or- 
ganizations and  various  similar  societies  connected  with  the  churches, 
and  sewing  circles,  &c.,  especially  tor  the  women.  The  yonng  men 
maintain  a  rifle  corps,  two  brass  bauds,  and  two  Are  brigades,  l^ides 
half  a  dozen  cricket  dubs.  There  is,  however,  no  public  library,  no 
mechanics'  institute,  no  museum,  no  theater,  and  evening  amusement  is 
limited  to  occasional  temperance  entertainments,  lectures,  and  concerts. 
Theie  is  absolutely  nothing  besides  but  the  public-house. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  BMPLOTBU  AND  EMP0Y£ 

No  systematic  or  general  attempt  is  made  to  educate  or  elevate  the 
operatives,  and  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  are  simply 
thoMC  of  master  and  man.  The  employers,  it  is  true,  ara  generally 
magistrates,  or  hold  some  municipal  office,  such  as  guardian  of  the  poor, 
or  member  of  the  local  board,  and  in  virtue  of  such  offices  they  main- 
tain a  certain  oversight  over  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  but 
I  could  hear  of  no  factory  owner  who  interests  himself  in  his  employes 
outside  the  factory  any  more  than  in  any  goueral  member  of  the  com- 
munity. This  separation  of  interests  is  injurious  to  all  concerned,  and, 
besides,  is  distinctly  detrimental  to  the  trade.  Both  classes,  how- 
ever, get  on  without  friction.  There  has  been  no  strike  or  lock-ouc  for 
twenty-five  years  or  over,  nor  does  either  capital  or  labor  combine  to 
accomplish  an  end. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

There  are  no  trades  unions,  nor  societies  for  regulating  wages,  hours, 
or  prices.  There  is  no  provision  made  by  owners  for  employes  perma- 
nently disabled  or  superannuated,  though  in  isolated  cases  old  and 
faithful  servants  have  been  pensioned*  The  mutual  beneflc  societieS| 
to  which  nearly  all  th'e  workmen  belong,  are  sometimes  a  support  for 
them  in  sickness  or  old  age,  but  they  are  unstable,  and  if  they  fail  t 
workhouse  is  frequently  the  only  place  where  the  man  who  has  lived 
past  his  usefulness  can  go  to  die,  for  the  operative  can  rarely  save.  In 
the  accounts  given  of  themselves  by  thirteen  Trowbridge  men  (State- 
ments 1-13),  only  two,  it  will  be  seen,  lay  by  anything,  and  yet  these 
statements  are  made  by  men  purposely  sele  :ted  lor  their  steadiness  and 
reliability,  and  who  represent  the  best  element  of  factory  life.  One  of 
the  two  who  saves  earns  weekly  (Statement  No.  4)  $2.68  only,  but  he 
has  three  children,  whose  united  earnings, added  to  his,  makes  an  income 

*The  Salvation  Army  has  a  field  in  England  that  it  has  not  la  America,  and  it 
reaches  a  class  that  can  bo  j^ot  at  in  no  othnr  way.  In  my  opinion  it  has  done  much 
good,  though  its  methods  cannot  be  nnqnaLifiediy  approved. 
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of  $8.03.  The  other  (No.  9)  has  the  help  of  his  wife,  who  brin^  in 
$3.43  a  week,  making,  with  his  wages,  $7.29.  Of  course  it  is  evident 
that  without  this  help  neither  could  save,  and  indeed  the  former,  with 
his  $2.G8,  could  not  HUi)i)ort  his  family  without  the  aid  of  some  mem- 
bers of  it.  Many  of  the  foremen  and  some  of  the  better  paid  workmen 
lay  by  something,  and  frequently  own  their  diBvelliugs,  which  they  keep 
neat  and  in  repair,  taking  special  pride  in  their  garden  plots.  But 
those  on  average  wages,  renting  four  to  six  roomed  cottages,  at  an  aver- 
age of  85  ceuts  per  week,  cannot  and  do  not  have  the  same  interest  in 
their  homes,  but  as  a  rule  they  keep  them  neat  and  clean,  though  pos- 
sibly they  may  be  most  indift'erently  furnislied.  Where  husband  and 
wife  both  work,  the  home  suffers  and  the  children  are  neglected  and 
are  much  in  the  streets. 

COMPULSORY-EDUCATION  ACT. 

The  compulsory-education  act  provides  that  the  children  shall  pass 
a  certain  age,  or  through  certain  branches,  before  they  can  leave  school. 
What  the  age  shall  be  or  what  the  course  gone  through  is  determined 
by  the  different  local  boards  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
their  resiiective  neighborhoods,  and  in  a  manufacturing  town  the  stand- 
ard is  invariably  set  low,  that  children  may  assist  their  parents  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  result  is  that  in  Trowbridge  many  of  the  children  ac- 
quire but  little  more  than  the  bare  ability  to  read.  The  head  master  of 
the  public  school  there  informs  me  that  ^^good  spelling  and  the  ability 
to  write  a  few  sentences  intelligibly  is  beyond  three-fourths  of  them. 
Immediately  they  pass  the  required  examination,  which  most  can  do  at 
10  or  11,  they  are  withdrawn  to  save  the  school  fees  of  12  cents  per  week, 
or  to  help  mind  the  babies,  or  to  play  about  the  streets  until  they  reach 
13,  when  they  may  be  employed  in  the  factory." 

omall  as  is  the  modicum  of  education  acquired  by  the  young,  it  is  in 
many  cases  a  larger  share  than  is  possessed  by  their  parents,  many  of 
whom  can  neither  read  nor  write.     Says  the  head  master: 

I  am  frequently  told  when  an  excuse  is  lacking  for  absence;  "Please,  Blr,  mother 
can't  write." 

He  says  further : 

I  am  surprised  when  yon  tell  me  that  the  operatives  have  said  that  they  do  not 
find  the  education  act  a  hardship.  [Statements  Nos.  1  to  13.]  This  is  entirely 
oppu8«^d  to  my  experience.  Parents  seek  to  evade  the  act  in  every  possible  way. 
Irregularity  of  attendance  is  the  great  difficulty  which  meets  teachers  everywhere, 
and  the  moment  the  standard  for  exemption  is  reached  three  children  out  of  foar  are 
withdrawn  from  school,  in  many  cases  to  save  the  school  fees.  This  is  more  marked 
with  girls  than  boys. 

CLUBS  AND  CLUB  EXPENSl^S. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  every  personal  statement  from  Trowbridge 
operatives  (1  to  13)  contains  an  item  for  club  expenses,  and  in  most 
cases  this  charge  is  disproportionate  to  the  amonnt  of  income,  being  5 
per  cent,  or  over.  The  clubs  referred  to  are  similar  in  principle  to  those 
which  have  had  such  an  efflorescence  in  the  United  States  lately,  thongh 
smaller  in  numbers  and  more  conservative  in  management.  They  are 
not  under  Government  surveillance  and  they  frequently  fail.  In  per- 
sonal statement  No.  4  the  writer  says,  "Twenty  years  in  a  shop  clobf 
which  broke  up  last  year."  At  the  average  of  12  cents  per  week,  this 
club  represents  to  this  man  a  loss  of  about  $125,  or  not  much  less  than 
a  year's  earnings.    (His  earnings  are  $2.67  per  week,  as  per  statement.) 
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It  seems  strange  that  the  amounts  thas  expended  for  clnbs  are  not' 
saved  instead,  bat  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  certain  improvi- 
dence in  the  British  workman,  and  a  certain  bad  judgment,  which  will 
let  him  deny  himself  to  pay  dues  to  a  club  found*  d  on  a  rotten  and 
exploded  principle,  and  which  i)revent8  his  finding  his  way  to  the  con- 
venient and  ever  ready  postal  savings  bank.  The  clubs  when  flourish- 
ing ])ay  about  as  follows  for  a  weekly  charge  of  fifteen  cents:  In  sick- 
ness, $3.40  a  week  for  the  first  six  months;  half  that  for  the  next,  and 
half  the  latter  sum  indefinitely  should  the  sickness  last.  In  case  of 
death,  from  $75  to  $100  goes  to  the  heirs.  There  will  b<^  noticed,  also, 
in  these  personal  statements  an  oft-recurring  item  of  a  few  cents  for 
insurance.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  insure  the  children's  lives  for  a 
few  dollars  to  cover  the  expense  of  burial  in  case  of  their  death. 

EMIGRATION. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  considerable  emigration  from  Trowbridge 
to  the  United  States.  The  impulse  to  go  has  not  sprung  from  a  general 
and  vague  desire  to  improve  the  condition,  but  from  a  certaiu  and  spe- 
cific knowledge  that  experience  in  the  factory  would  find  a  better  and 
steadier  market  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States  than  at  home; 
better,  because  better  paid;  steadier,  because  of  less  liability  to  be  put 
on  short  time.  When  this  last  happens,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  Trow- 
bridge, it  means  want  and  hunger,  there  being  no  margin  even  on  full 
wages.  When  they  emigrate  they  go  to  Providence,  B.  L ;  to  Tall  River, 
to  Kockville,  Conn.;  to  Wanskuck,  near  Providence,  and  Woonsocket. 
Many  also  go  to  Boston,  Phila<lelpbia,  and  Chicago,  and  a  few  to  Pull- 
man. Others  go  to  the  silk  mills  in  New  York  State.  At  Wanskuck 
the  designer,  manager,  and  many  of  the  hands  are  Trowbridge  men.  At 
Fall  River  the  only  woolen  mill  has  a  Trowbridge  man  for  manager,  and 
has  also  several  Trowbridge  operators.  Rockville  is  almost  a  colony 
from  the  Wellshire  town,  and  celebrates  each  year  the  6th  and  7th  of 
August,  which  is  the  yearly  festival  of  the  old  home  here  in  England. 
Those  in  America  report  their  condition  on  that  side  to  their  friends  on 
this  as  a  great  improvement,  and  once  in  a  while  they  get  back  here  to 
speak  for  themselves,  but  they  almost  invariably  return  to  America. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  ENGLAND. 

The  southwestern  counties  of  England  pay  less  wages  than  elsewhere 
to  agricultural  laborers.  This  ditterence,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  survival  of 
conditions  which  have  disappeared,  at  least  in  part ;  but  unfortunately 
wages  never  increase  till  the  causes  that  diminished  them  have  been 
so  long  gone  as  to  be  almost  forgotten.  Twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago  it 
might  have  been  truthfully  said  that  laborers  in  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
Wilts,  and  Dorset  got  less  wages  than  were  paid  elsewhere  in  Englavd, 
because  they  were  worth  less;  in  other  words,  being  of  less  general  in- 
telligence than  their  northern  colaborers,  they  could  not  conduct  even 
their  simple  daily  labors  with  the  same  economy  and  benefit  to  the 
employer.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  intellectual  inferi- 
ority ;  one  being  the  lack  of  the  opportunity  which  was  enjoyed  by  the 
northern  counties  of  drawing  upon  the  brighter  and  better  educated 
Scotch  people,  whose  parochial  schools,  of  early  establishment,  gave 
them  an  inherited  mental  endowment  far  superior  to  their  English 
neighbors.  This  iK)iut  was  noted  by  Consul  Jones  in  his  contribution 
to  the  labor  reports  of  1878,  where  he  also  advances  another  reason  for 
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-  the  inferiority  of  southern  laborers  when  he  speaks  of  the  policy  par- 
sued  by  the  southern  landlords  of  forcing  their  workmen  inte  adjacent 
towns  and  villages  to  live,  instead  of  accommodating  them  upon  the 
estate ;  such  crowded  association  in  communities  invariably  inducing 
deterioration  of  individual  character. 

Climatic  differences  and  the  infusion  of  diflerent  strains  of  blood  from 
different  sources  in  the  far  past  will  also  help  us  to  account  for  the  men- 
tal inferiority  of  the  southern  laborer.  But  I  have  said  that  the  condi- 
tions are  now  changed  or  partially  changed,  and  by  this  I  mean  that 
there  is  no  longer  so  great  a  disparity  in  the  character  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  in  the  north  and  south.  A  wider  diffusion  of  education  has 
wrought  the  change,  though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  expected  that  the 
education  of  a  single  gener<ition  can  correct  centuries  of  inherited  men- 
tal inactivity.  Nor  by  education  do  I  mean  so  much  the  learning  in  the 
schools  aH  that  insennible  ubsorption  of  knowledge  and  ideas  and  that 
quickening  of  the  mind  sure  to  follow  intercourse  with  an  increased 
number  of  fellow  human  beings.  The  compulsory-education  act,  the 
press,  the  railway,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  have  all  helped  to 
broaden  the  laborer's  life.  Canon  Ginllestone,  of  Bristol,  an  admitted 
authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  agricultural  workers,  says  of  them 
in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times : 

Ever  BiDce  that  time  (1866)  this  particular  class  of  men  has  been  in  all  respects 
ffradually  improving.  The  gaps  made  in  their  ranks  by  death  have  been  constantly 
filled  np'by  yonng  men  who  have  received  a  good  education  in  the  oonstant'y  improv- 
ing elementary  schuols  of  the  country.  The  result  is  that  English  agricultural  labor- 
ers are  generally  quite  as  well  and  not  unireqnently  even  better  educated  than  their 
employers. 

The  above  words  are  intended  by  their  writer  to  refer  specially  to  the 
men  of  the  southwesterR  conntiew. 

The  effect  of  their  elevation  has  been  an  increase  of  wages  in  the  last 
few  years  of  about  $1  per  week.  The  advance  has  been  aided  by  a  large 
depletion  of  the  labor  market  by  emigration  to  foreign  countries  and  by 
a  systematic  exodus  to  the  northern  counties.  Wilts  and  Dorset  have 
not,  however,  participated  in  this  advance,  and  theresultis  that  wages 
are  here  lower  than  anywhere  else  in  England.  One  being  entirely  in- 
land and  the  other  without  large  sea-port  towns,  and  neither  having 
any  cities  of  even  moderate  size,  they  are  without  the  wholesome  com- 
petition of  maritime  wages  and  town  salaries  and  their  young  men  do 
not  make  room  by  seeking  the  sea  or  the  city.  Table  N  shows  tlie 
wages  paid  in  the  different  shires  in  this  consular  district.  I  have  in- 
cluded Wilts  and  Dorset  under  one  heading,  but  it  may  be  that  wages 
in  Dorset  in  some  cases  are  a  shade  less  than  in  Wilts. 

The  English  farm  laborer  is  about  to  have  the  franchise,  and  one  more 
step  is  practically  taken  towards  the  inevitable  ending,  manhood  suf- 
frage. But  it  has  not  been  the  importunate  demand  of  the  laborer  that 
has  brought  him  this  boon  and  he  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  it. 
This  attitude  towards  his  Government  is  peculiar.  If  I  may  be  allowed 
in  imagination  to  clothe  mental  attributes  with  physical  properties,  I 
should  say  that  his  mind  was  in  swaddling  clothes,  just  born,  and  una- 
ble to  stand  alone,  but  promising  a  lusty  growth  and  a  vigorous  man- 
hood, destined  in  a  few  generations  to  take  an  energetic  part  in  the  set- 
tlement of  numerous  vexed  questions.  But  at  present  he  regards  him- 
self as  something  beyond  and  outside,  with  a  certain  uncritical  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  without  rights  and  privileges 
other  than  the  authorities  may  choose  to  accord  him  as  a  favor.  This 
class  has  no  representative  in  Parliament,  nor  would  he  presume  to 
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desire  one.  He  would  regard  hia  fellow  laborer  who  aapired  to  sach  a 
place  as  au  upstart  who  must  be  sneered  down  for  wanting  to  be  better 
than  his  fellows.  He  would  vote  against  him  every  time  if  one  of  the 
<^ gentry"  was  his  opponent,  and  he  would  assert  with  fervor  that  he 
wanted  to  be  ruled  by  his  betters  not  by  his  equals.  A  self-educated 
gentleman,  a  man  of  wide  culture,  told  me  that  the  bitterest  time  of  his 
life  was  when  as  a  young  laborer  he  determined  to  correct  his  provin- 
cial dialect  and  to  speak  correctly.  He  was  ridiculed  and  contemned 
by  all  for  wanting  to  ^'speak  fine"  and  ^Mmitate  his  betters."  The  fact 
is  caste  has  ticketed  every  man  in  the  country  into  a  class ;  stay  there 
he  must,  under  penalty  of  the  envy  of  his  own  and  the  contempt  of  the 
class  above  him.  There  have  been  twelve  annual  meetings  held  in 
Somersetshire  to  agitate  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  farm 
laborer,  and  no  great  interest  has  ever  been  aroused  in  the  class  directly 
concerned.  The  last  meeting  was  held  only  last  week,  on  a  legal  holi- 
day. There  was  no  enthusiasm  over  the  near  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  end,  and  the  bulk  of  the  audience  were  evidently  there  ''to  kill 
time."    The  Loudon  Times  the  day  after  pertinently  said : 

It  offered  a  relief  from  utter  yaonity.  and  firom  their  attendance  on  a  fair  snmmer 
day  at  snob  a  Joyless  function  we  may  judfe  bow  scanty  are  the  amusements  and  how 
narrow  is  the  faculty  for  beinj;  amused  or  the  agricultural  population. 

The  faculty  for  being  amused  is  indeed  narrow.  Their  circumscribed 
round  of  unchanging  duties  is  pursued  without  intermission  almost.,  and 
when  time  and  opportunity  for  relaxation  do  come,  as  they  sometimes 
must,  no  proper  advantage  is  taken  of  them.  They  lack  entirely  enthu- 
siasm and  imagination,  and  while  I  have  said  a  good  deal  about  their 
education  and  general  intelligence,  it  is,  after  all,  only  in  comparison 
with  themselves  in  the  past  that  it  is  noticeable,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  absolutely. 

Machinery  has,  of  course,  snpplanted  many  laborers.  On  the  other 
hand,  emigration  and  enlarged  disposition  to  flock  to  towns  and  fac- 
tories has  maintained  the  balance.  Work  is  now  to  some  extent  peri- 
odical where  it  was  continuous,  and  there  is  an  alternation  of  brisk  de- 
mand and  high  wages  and  of  slackness  and  depressed  pay.  This  tends 
to  lower  the  characterof  agricultural  laborers  and  relaxes  the  old  custom 
of  hiring  for  a  long  period.    Still,  most  are  engaged  for  a  year. 

AOBI0XJLTX7BAL  HIBING  FAIBS. 

There  is  still  surivivinga  relic  of  old  customs  in  the  annual  <^mops" 
or  hiring  fairs  held  throughout  the  country.  I  attended  one  of  these  in 
the  spring  in  the  little  village  of  Chipping  Sodbury,  in  Gloucestershire, 
but  found  it  radically  changed  from  what  it  was  described  as  being  not 
many  years  since.  It  is  more  an  excuse  for  a  holiday  than  anything  else. 
Thei'e  was  no  standing  of  men  and  women  in  rows  waiting  to  be  hired  : 
no  indication  that  a  place  was  sought  other  than  a  piece  of  string  around 
the  hat,  and  farmers,  laborers,  and  idlers  all  mixed  together  in  the 
crowded  main  street  of  the  little  village.  The  younger  men  when  en- 
gaged replaced  the  cord  in  their  hats  with  gaily  colored  ribbons  and 
stepped  with  their  new  employer  into  the  nearest  inn  or  "public''  to 
sign  a  contract ;  a  new  practice,  as  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
many  could  write.  In  the  past  the  agreement  was  sealed  by  the  accept- 
ance of  earnest  money,  which  was  always  spent  during  the  day  and 
made  its  late  hours  a  wild  orgy. 

But  little  hiring  other  than  boys  is  done  at  these  "mops"  now,  as  a 
good  laborer  gets  known  by  his  neighbors,  and  if  he  changes  employers 
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at  all  is  snapped  np  long  before  the  fair.  Usually,  however,  there  are 
some  old  men,  almost  past  their  usefulness,  seeking  employment,  and 
the  sight  is  pathetic  indeed.  Worn  out,  their  years  gone,  their  muscles 
stiff,  they  are  useless  to  the  employer,  and  cannot  get  a  place.  They 
are  literally  turned  out  to  die,  and  their  only  refuge  is  the  work- 
house, for  the  laborer  can  rarely  save  towards  providing  for  his  old 
age.  When  a  pair  of  boots  costs  half  a  week's  wage  and  more,  when 
three  weeks'  work  will  about  buy  a  Sunday  suit,  when  a  pound  of  the 
cheapest  meat  represents  the  price  of  twohoursand-a-half 's  work,  it  is 
evident  there  is  little  margin.  They  will  manage,  however,  a  few  cents 
a  week  for  their  mutual-benefit  club,  which  being  founded,  as  I  consider 
all  such  organizations  to  be,  on  an  impracticable  principle,  sooner  or 
later  fails  and  leaves  them  in  the  lurch.  The  meeting  is  held  weekly^ 
generally  in  the  inn  of  the  nearest  village,  and  is  an  excuse  for  consid- 
erable consumption  of  beer,  ale,  and  stout,  though  it  is  to  be  said  that 
neither  on  these  occasions  nor  as  a  rule  does  the  farm  laborer  indulge 
quite  so  freely  as  was  once  his  wont.  He  still,  however,  spends  far  too 
great  a  proportion  of  his  earnings  for  drink.  It  is  the  general  custom 
of  farmers  to  allow  from  2  to  4  quarts  of  cider  or  malt  liquor  to  each 
laborer  each  day,  but  some  are  adopting  the  plan  of  paying  a  little. ex- 
tra with  no  allowances  of  any  kind.  Some  farmers  have  told  me  they 
get  more  and  better  work  by  this  latter  plan ;  others,  with  equal  em- 
phasis, have  claimed  better  results  udder  the  stimulus  of  an  occasional 
tankard.  Whichever  way  the  truth  may  lie,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  all  allowances  will  gradually  cease  within  a  few  years  and  all  pay- 
ments be  made  in  money. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  FARM  LABORERS. 

The  farm  laborer  has  participated  in  the  oenefits  resulting  from  the 
newly-excited  interest  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  England  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor,  and  a  broad  flood  of  light  has  been  poured  upon 
him  and  his  surroundings,  resulting  in  vigorous  efforts  by  individual 
landlords  to  make  him  more  comfortable.  There  is,  besides,  something 
of  a  reversal,  upon  economic  grounds,  of  the  before- mentioned  policy  of 
forcing  laborers  into  communities  instead  of  providing  homes  on  the 
farms  where  they  work,  and  we  find  comfortable  cottages  rising  upon  the 
estates,  with  a  ^^  bit  of  garden  "  and,  may  be,  a  place  for  a  pig.  The  oc- 
cupant usually  takes  pride  in  his  little  house  and  garden,  notwithstand- 
ing his  tenure  is  precarious,  for  he  only  has  the  cottage  so  long  as  he 
works  upon  the  farm.  His  wife  and  daughters  are  not  regularly  in  the 
fields,  but  only  at  harvest,  or  when  there  is  great  pressure  of  work ;  then 
they  get  from  25  to  35  cents  a  day  (Table  N),  with  an  allowance  of  ale 
or  beer  and  sometimes  food.  His  sons,*  by  law,  must  pass  certain  ex- 
aminations in  the  schools  l>efore  they  leave,  but  sometimes  these  are  so 
elementary  that  boys  of  eight  get  through  them,  though  the  average 
age  is  about  eleven.  In  times  past  a  farm  laborer  with  three  sons  aged 
eight,  ten,  and  twelve,  would  receive  for  their  labor  60  cents,  91.20,  and 
$2.18,  respectively.  Now  only  his  eldest  son  works  and  the  two  young- 
est are  a  weekly  expense  of  a  few  cents  for  schooling ;  for  it  is  a  theory 
in  this  country  that  the  education  which  we  in  America  try  to  make  a» 
free  as  the  air  we  breathe  must  cost  something  or  its  benefits  will  not  be 
appreciated;  and  it  is,  I  think,  indisputable  that  many  parents  here 
would  be  absolutely  indiff'erent  to  the  truancy  of  their  children  if  they 
did  not  feel  that  they  must  get  their  money's  worth. 

*  And  d»aghter8y  too. 
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The  farm  laborer's  mental  food  is  supplied  by  a  Bible,  usually  an  old 
and  sometimes  a  curious  and  valuable  edition,  Pilgrim's  Progress  or  some 
other  standard  work  of  a  religious  tendency,  and  Zadkiel's  Almanac,  a 
charlatan  publication  much  affected  amongst  the  more  ignorant  in  Eng- 
land. Barely  will  more  books  than  these  be  found  in  his  cottage.  His 
physical  food  is  as  limited  in  variety  as  his  mental,  and  consists  largely 
of  bread  and  the  vegetables  from  his  own  little  plot,  with  an  occasional 
piece  of  cheese  or  some  bacon  or  a  cheap  and  inferior  piece  of  beef; 
this  latter  twice  or  thrice,  maybe,  a  week  in  Gloucester  and  Somerset; 
not  so  often  in  Wilts  and  Dorset 

EMIGRATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

There  has  been  a  large  emigration  from  these  counties  to  the  colonies 
and  the  United  States,  but  there  is  growing  up  a  general  and  wide- 
spread belief  amongst  all  classes  of  laborers  in  my  district,  excepting 
those  in  the  factory,  that,  though  wages  are  higher  in  these  new  places, 
one  must  work  much  harder  for  them ;  mast,  in  fact,  be  ^'  driven  to 
death."  It  is  true  that  more  is  accomplished  in  a  given  time  in  the 
United  States  than  here;  but  the  real  thing,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence  is  expected  there  of  all  classes  of  labor 
and  a  certain  judgment  as  to  economy  of  time,  arrangement  of  work, 
and  such  matters.  Consequently  a  laborer  emigrating  finds  that  he 
can  no  longer  be  an  automaton,  simply  doing  as  he  is  bid  and  no  more, 
but  that  unless  he  ''wakes  up"  and  exercises  a  little  judgment  occa- 
sionally, he  must  go  to  the  wall.  Bere  he  is  expected  to  do  no  one  thing 
unordered.  There  he  roust  have  some  slight  idea  of  the  general  require- 
ments of  the  situation;  and  this,  I  think,  is  generally  what  an  English 
laborer  means  by  the  hard  work  across  the  water;  for  there  is  nothing 
so  hard  to  the  human  machine  which  has  never  done  aught  but  obey 
as  to  be  forced  by  circumstances  40  become  sentient  and  rest  sometimes 
on  its  own  judgment. 

LABOR  IN  BRISTOL  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  have  the  following  general  statements  to 
make  in  regard  to  labor  in  the  consular  district  of  Bristol,  and  where 
I  have  made  these  statements  in  the  form  of  a  comparison  with  labor  in 
the  United  States  it  has  been  done  merely  to  render  more  clear  and 
intelligible  the  point  I  seek  to  make : 

(1.)  No  class  of  laborers  is  as  intelligent  as  the  corresponding  class 
in  the  United  States. 

(2.)  In  consequence  of  this  comparative  lack  of  intelligence  the  la- 
borer is  not  so  valuable  to  his  employer  as  in  the  United  States.  He 
is  less  receptive  of  ideas,  and  requires  more  oversight  and  more  direct- 
ing and  accomplishes  less  in  a  day. 

(3.)  He  is  improvident,  and  does  not  save.  Sometimes  he  cannot ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  he  spends  some  portion  of  his  income  with  bad  judgment, 
which  )>ortion  he  might  lay  by.* 

(4.)  His  wages  are  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

(5.)  There  is  not  a  corresponding  cheapness  in  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities.   Bent  is  cheaper,  but  if  the  laborer  expends  less  in  some 

*A  notable  excoption  to  this  statement  wiU  be  seen  in  Statement  No.  15,  where  a 
laborer  owns  a  valuable  house.  His  family,  to  be  sure,  was  small.  Another  man 
(No.  4)  says  he  saves  12  cents  a  week  for  Christmas.  By  this  he  means  that  his  family 
**  dissipate ''  his  whole  year's  saving  of  $5  during  Christmas  week. 
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other  directions  than  in  the  United  States  it  is  because  he  does  without 
or  bnys  an  inferior  article,  not  because  the  articles  are  cheaper.* 

(6.)  The  employment  of  women  is  more  general  than  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  some  female  member  contributing  towards  the  support 
of  almost  every  laborer's  family. 

(7.)  The  laboring  class  is  not  so  self-respecting  or  respected  as  it  is 
in  the  United  States.t 

In  conclusion,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  courtesy 
of  many  gentlemen  in  my  district,  who  have  in  some  instances  gone  to 
much  trouble  to  aid  me  with  statistics  and  information. 

LORIN  ANDREWS  LATHROP, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bristol^  June  30, 1884. 


INTERVIEWS  with  BRISTOL  WORKMEN. 

Twenty-two  8tafement$f  §liowing  the  wages  and  manner  of  living  of  Brietol  mill  operaiwee  and 

artieana. 

1.  A  WOOL    SCOURER'S  STATEMENT. 

• 

Age,  42  years ;  occapation,  wool  scourer ;  wages,  $4.34  per  week ;  hoars  of  labor, 
56 ;  can  sav^e  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week ;  wife  and  8  children ;  2  children, 
aged  17  and  18,  receive  at  self-acting  males  $1.58  each  per  week.  Weeklv  expenses : 
rent,  85  cents ;  fnel,  73  cents  ^  food,  |4. 37 ;  clothing,  60  cents ;  club  does,  incidentals, 
schooling.  Insurance  for  6  children,  $1.09;  total  weekly  expenses,  |7.64.  ^It  will  be 
seen  that  the  outlay  is  14  cents  more  than  the  income ;  in  a  case  like  this  the  food 
supply  must  be  cut  down,  for  nothing  else  can  be  cut  down.) 

2.  A  8PINin5R'8*STATEMSNT. 

A  spinner,  65  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week  ;  hours  of  labor,  56 ;  can  save  noth- 
ing ;  nas  fresh  meat  four  times  a  week  ;  wife  and  7  children ;  children  all  married. 
Week's  expenses :  rent,  60  cents ;  fuel,  48  cento  ;  food,  $3.40 ;  clothing,  24  cents ;  club 
dues,  30  cents ;  incidentals,  6  cento ;  total  weekly  expenses,  |5.08. 

3.  A  BROAD-LOOU  WEAVER'S  STATBUEMT. 

A  broad-loom  weaver,  35  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week :  hours  of  labor,  62 ;  can 
save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week ;  wife  and  3  children ;  wife  receives  at 
weaving  $1.95  per  week.  Week's  expenses :  rent,  79  cento;  fuel,  72  cento;  food,  $4.13; 
school,  6  cento;  clothing,  24  cento;  club  dues,  24  cento ;  incidentals,  60  cento;  insur- 
ance, 6  cento  per  week ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $6.84. 

4.   STATEMENT  OF  A  LABORER  IN  WOOLEN  WASH  MILL. 

A  laborer  in  woolen  wash  mill,  57  years  old  ;  wages,  $2.68  per  week ;  hours  of  labor, 
58 ;  saves  12  cento  a  week  for  Christmas ;  has  fresh  meat  only  on  Sundays ;  wifb  and 
nine  children,  four  at  home ;  two  boys  and  one  girl  receive,  as  picker,  carter,  and 

*  Cotton  cloth  and  Aannel  are  both  cheaper  in  New  York,  Washington,  or  San 
Francisco  than  in  Bristol.  Men's  clothes  are  somewhat  cheaper  here,  but  neither  the 
laborer  nor  his  wife  thinks  of  dressing  as  they  do  in  the  United  States.  Nor  do  his 
children  make  the  same  appearance.  Meat  is  generally  higher  here  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  present  is  just  as  high.  An  inspection  of  Table  U  will  show 
the  names  of  some  curious  meat  producto  of  which  ne  partakes  from  motives  of 
economy. 

tThe  class  distinction  which  prevento  their  association  with  anybody  but  them- 
selves has  a  tendency  to  make  them,  when  they  do  come  into  contact  with  another  class, 
either  servile  or  impertinent.  But  I  think  this  apparent  want  of  self-respect  is  dne 
to  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  this  country  rather  than  to  any  want  of  manliness 
at  heart. 
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piecer^  reepectively,  $1.70,  |2.43.  $1.22  per  week.  Weekly  expeDses:  Rent,  60  cente; 
fuel,  36  cents ;  food,  $5.60 ;  clothing,  36  cents ;  clab  dues,  twenty  years  in  a  shop  club, 
which  broke  up  last  year;  insurance  for  three  persons,  6  cents ;  incidentals,  24  cents; 
schooling,  ti  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  |7.30. 

5.  A  tucker's  statement. 

A  tucker,  25  years  old ;  wages,  $3.90 ;  hours  of  labor,  56 ;  can  save  nothing ;  has 
freoh  meat  four  times  a  week  ;  wife  and  three  children :  wife  receives  as  weaver  $1.25 
per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  73  cents;  fuel,  48  cents;  food,  $2.60;  clothing, 
60  cents;  club  dues,  13  cents;  incidentals,  24  cents;  insurance  for  three  children,  6 
cente;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.10. 

6.  A  CONDEKSKR   ATTENDANT'S  STATEMENT. 

Condenser  attendant,  40  years  old;  wages,  ^.40 per  week:  hoars  of  labor,  60 :  can 
save  nothing ;  wife  receives  $1.46;  meals  consist  or,  for  breakfast  and  tea,  bread  and 
batter,  perhaps  an  egg;  for  dinner,  vegetables  and  a  little  meat  of  the  cheaper  kind. 
Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  60  cents;  clothing,  36  cents;  a  new  suit  only  once  in  six 
years ;  fooa,  $3.16 ;  fuel,  36  cents ;  school  fees,  18  cents ;  club  dues,  6  cents ;  inciden- 
tals, 12  centa ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.86. 

7.  A  warper's  statement. 

Warper,  24  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week ;  hoars  of  labor,  62;  has  fresh  meat 
three  times  a  week ;  wife  and  two  children;  wife  receives  as  weaver  $2.18  per  week. 
Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  82  cents;  fuel,  43  cents;  food,  $3.65;  clothing,  48  cents; 
club  dues,  40  cents ;  incidentals,  37  cents ;  insurance,  4  cents ;  servant,  85  cents ;  has 
to  hire  servant  to  take  charge  of  children  while  at  work;  total  weekly  expenses,  $7.^ 

8.  A  carder's  statement. 

Carder,  42  years  old ;  wages,  $3.90  per  week ;  hoars  of  labor,  55 ;  can  save  nothing ; 
has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week;  wife  and  five  children  :  wife  receives  as  weaver 
$1.46  per  week;  two  children  work,  ages  19  and  17,  weaver  and  grocer;  weaver,  $1.46 
per  week;  grocer,  food  and  $1.21  per  week.  Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  80  cents;  fuel, 
60  cents;  food,  $4.38;  clothing,  $1.34;  club  dues,  24  cents;  incidentals,  60  cents; 
schooling,  6  cents;  insurance,  14  cents  per  week  for  seven  people;  total  weekly  ex- 
penses, ^.16. 

9.  A  weaver's  statement. 

Weaver.  37  years  old;  wages,  $4.86;  hours  of  labor,  62;  saves  about  $2.43  per 
quarter:  has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week;  wife  and  five  children.  Weekly  ex- 
penses: Rent,  60  cents;  fuel,  37  cents;  food,  $4.38;  clothing.  60  cents;  club  dues, 
37  cents;  incidentals,  97  cents;  schooling,  20  cents;  total  weekly  expon8es,*$7.49.  j^ 

10.  A  pressman's  statement. 

Pressman,  25  years  old ;  wages,  ^i^^S  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  57 ;  can  save  noth- 
ing; has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week;  wife  and  two  children;  wite  receives  $1.50  per 
week  as  weaver.  Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  73  cents:  fuel,  30  cents;  food,  $3.6.^; 
clothing,  48  cents ;  club  dues,  14  cents ;  incidentals,  48  cents;  insurance,  2  cents  per 
week  for  one  child ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.80. 

11.  A  fuller's  statement. 

Fuller,  32  years  old  ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week;  hours  of  labor,  60;  can  save  nothing; 
has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week ;  wife  and  five  children.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  61 
cents;  fuel,  36  centH;  food,  $2.92;  clothiug,  24  cents;  club  dues,  30  cents;  incidentals, 
24  cents;  schooling,  lb  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.85. 

12.  A  dyer's  statement. 

Dyer,  35  years  old ;  wages,  $4.88  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  55 ;  can  save  nothing ; 
has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week  ;  wife  and  four  children ;  wife  receives  at  weaving  98 
cents  per  week.     Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  73  cent-*;  fuel,  37  cents;  food,  $:).90;  cloth- 
ing, very  little;  club  dues,  14  cents:  incidentals,  24  cents;  insurance  for  two  children 
44  cents;  schooling,  20  cents ;  total -weekly  expenses,  $5.62. 
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13.   ▲  BROAD-LOOM  WBAYER^S  STATEMEMT 

Broad-loom  weaver,  26  years  old;  wages,  $4.13  per  week :  hours  of  labor,  62;  can 
save  nothing ;  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week ;  wife  and  child.  Weekly  expenses : 
Rent,  43  cents ;  fuel,  24  cents ;  food,  $2.92;  club  dues,  24  cents;  incidentals,  37  cents; 
insurance,  4  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.24. 

• 

14.  A  boot-finishxr's  statement. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — A.  Thirty -six  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  Boot-finisher. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages? — A.  They  vary  considerably  from  various  causes, 
should  average  $5.83  to  $6.32. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — A.  Busy  times  all  hours,  slack  time  three  or  four 
hours,  should  average,  say  ten  hours. 

Q.  How  large  a  famil,y  have  you  f — A.  Six,  myself  and  wife  and  four  daughters. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  aud  how  much  P— A.  No ; 
married  when  I  was  twenty  and  never  really  regretted  it. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  f — A.  No ;  never  felt  inclined  to 
economize  by  taking  it  out  of  belly  uor  oif  of  back ;  a  dry  bread  diet  don't  suit  me. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  f — A.  Twelve  cents; 
would  gladly  pay  more  for  better  education  if  could  aiford  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  you  person- 
ally T — A.  I  have  found  it  sometimes  inconvenient,  but  believe  the  advantages  will 
counterbalance  the  inconvenience. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  yon  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  you  f — ^A. 
That  depends  upon  what  employment  they  enter ;  some  employers  pay  such  low  wagea 
that  were  it  not  for  parents  girls  must  become  prostitutes. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all  f — A.  As  often  as  we  can ; 
sny  three  times  on  an  average,  may  be  four. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  f — A.  It  was  $1.21,  but  reduced  lately  to  a  few 
pence  less. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house  f — A.  Four,  and  a  back  kitchen. 

Q.  How  much  are  your  taxes,  including  poor-rates  and  everything  f — ^A.  None ; 
that  a  pay-landlord  pays. 

Q.  Doeis  the  wife  work  ;  if  so  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — A.  Yes ;  boot- 
machining  partial  employment,  from  $1.21  to  $1.95  per  week,  average  perhaps  98 
cents. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  prU  work,  if  so  what  are  their  wages,  nature,  and  hours  of  labor, 
and  amount  of  earnings  f — A.  One  out  to  service. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  T — A.  As  near 
as  possible:  Rent,  $1.21;  bread,  $1.21;  meat,  73  cents;  sugar,  30  cents;  butter,  98 
cents;  eggs,  12  cents;  vegetables,  48 cents;  tea,  24  cents;  coal  and  light,  37  cents; 
clothes  and  boot«,  85  cents;  sundries,  37  cents;  trade  club,  12  cents;  sick  benefit 
club,  24  cents;  insurance,  8  cents;  schooling,  12  cents  ;  total  $7.42. 

No  beer,  no  tobacco,  being  a  teetotaler;  pocket  money  has  to  be  obtained  by  taking 
something  from  necessary  expenditure  or  out  of  sleep,  if  opportunity  offers ;  who 
would  not  be  a  workingman  t 

15.   A  WIAE-WORKER'S  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  t — A.  Thirty-four  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  A  wire-worker ;  a  general  hand.  I  make  wire 
blinds,  malt  and  lime  screens,  cages,  meat  safes,  &c, 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages? — A.  I  work  piece-work.  My  total  earning  last 
year  was  $360.12,  weekly  average,  $6.91 ;  I  am  paid  14  cents  per  hour  when  I  do  day 
work. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor? — A.  No  fixed  hours ;  average  51  per  week. 

Q.  How  larffc  a  family  have  you? — A.  Wife,  and  one  son,  aged  eight. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  and  bow  much? — ^A.  Forty- 
eight  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents,  and  my  wife  had  saved  $97.33. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  ? — A.  1  saved  $146 ;  paid  it  as  ade^o 
posit  on  a  house,  price  $973,130;  borrowed  $876  from  a  building  society  and  a  friend 
for  period  of  twenty  years,  ana  am  paying  it  ofi*  at  the  rate  of  $1.32  a  week.  It  is  a 
question  what  I  am*  now  saving ;  may  be  about  $43.60  a  year. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  child's  schooling? — A.  Twelve  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsorv-education  act  a  hardship  on  you  person- 
ally ?— A.  No. 
9.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  child  to  cease  all  dependence  on  you  ? — ^A.  I 
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cannot  say  for  certain.  I  purpose  apprenticing  him  to  a  trade ;  then  his  wages  will 
be  low.    He  may  be  self-snpporting  at  eighteen. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  yon  have  freeh  meat  for  all  f— A.  I  could  have  it  every 
day,  but  I  am  a  vegetarian  ;  my  wife  and  son  have  meat  most  days. 

Q.  What  is  your  weekly  rent t— A.  One  dollar  and  fifteen  cents;  the  rent  of  the 
house  is  $1.96,  clearing  everything ;  bnt  I  make  a  let  of  79  cents ;  but  I  am  living  in 
the  house  I  am  purchasing  and  |>aying  off  at  Sl<3i2  ft  week,  and  pay  poor-rates,  taxes, 
and  ground-rent ;  so  I  have  put  it  that  my  rent  is  |1.1S»  Just  as  if  I  rented  the  house. 
It  has  six  rooms ;  I  occupy  lour  and  let  two  rooms  for  79  cents  a  week.  Hy  poor-ratea 
and  taxes  are  |24.2Bi,  and  I  pay  |9,73  a  year  as  ground-rent. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — A.  Only  sees 
to  the  home,  which  she  does  very  well,  but  does  not  earn  anything  by  other  work. 

(^.  Will  yon  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  including  everything  f — A.  The  fol- 
owing  is  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it:  Building  society,  |1.34  ;  rates  and  taxes,  48 cents; 
ground-rent,  19  cents ;  life  assurance,  for  £100, 21  cents ;  sick-benefit  society,  13  cents : 
my  aged  mother,  24  cents;  for  literature  membership  to  political  societies,  dtc,  48 
cents ;  bread,  40  cents ;  flour,  14  cents ;  eggs,  30 cents;  groceries,  42  cents;  vegetables 
and  fruit,  48  cents;  meat,  30  cents;  be>er,  48  cents;  coaland lights,  28  cents;  milk,  28 
cents;  butter,  f  pounds,  28  cents;  clothing,  98  cents;  extras,  amusements,  &c.,  26 
cents;  total,  17.67. 

P.  8.  My  income  is  as  follows:  Wages,  $6.90;  letting  rooms,  79  cents;  total,  |7.69. 

16.  A  POTTERY  laborer's  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — A.  Forty -four. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  Laborer  in  a  potterv  iu  Bristol. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages? — A.  Four  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents,  and  some 
over  time. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  T — ^A.  Six  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. ;  time  allowed  for  meals, 
one  and  one-half  hours. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  yon  f — ^A.  Ten. 

Q.  Did  you  save  any  money  saved  when  yon  married,  and  how  much  f — Forty-eight 
dollars  and  sixty- six  cents. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  money  now,  and  how  much  T — A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  f — A.  Fourteen 
cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  you  person- 
ally!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  you  f — 
Eighteen. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all  T — A.  Once  per  week. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  T — ^A.  One  dollar  and  twenty-two  cents,  includ- 
ing taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  hoiiHC  T — A.  Six. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work ;  if  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature  and  hours  of 
labor,  and  amount  of  earnings  f — A.  Three  at  work;  ages,  fifteen,  fourteen,  eighteen, 
and  amount  of  earnings,  |3.(>3. 

Q.  Will  yon  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  f — ^A.  Seven 
dollars  and  ninety  cents — rent,  food,  club-dues,  schooling — take  it  all.  I  turn  nearly 
all  my  wages  over  to  the  missus  every  week. 

17.  A  STONEWARE  DIPPER'S  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  t — ^A.  Thirty-eight. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  T — ^A  Dipper  in  a  stoneware  pottery. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  t — A.  Five  dollars  and  ten  cents. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  T — A.  Six  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Allowed  for  meals  one 
and  a  half  hours.    Saturday  close  at  4. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  T — A.  Six  children. 

Q.  Did  yon  nave  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  and  how  much? — A.  Four- 
teen dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

Q.  Do  yon  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  T — A.  None. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  f — A.  Twenty-eight 
cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  you  person- 
ally t — A.  Only  occasionally. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  yon  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  youf — ^A* 
Eighteen  years. 
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Q.  How  often  per  week  4o  yon  have  fresh  meat  for  all?— A.  Three  or  four  time8  a 
week. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  f — A.  Seventy-three  ceDte,  inclnding  taxes  and 
poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  yonr  house  f — ^A.  Three. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work  f    If  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work  f  If  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature,  and  hours  of 
labor,  and  amount  of  earnings  f — A.  One,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  working  in  a  tobacco 
manufactory,  earns  $1.70  per  week. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  itemf — A-  Five 
dollars  and  eighty-three  cents,  as  follows:  Rent,  73  cents ;  food, $3.16;  coals,  37  cents ; 
club, 24  cents;  school,  28 cents;  clothing,  48  cents;  sundry  items,  57  cents. 

18.  A  POTTERY  LABORKR'S  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  aget — A.  Forty-eight. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  Laborer  in  a  pottery. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  waeesf — A.  Four  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — A.  Six  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  f — A.  Eight. 

Q.  Did  you  nave  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  and  how  much  f — A.  I  will 
not  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling? — ^A.  Twenty  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  yon  peraon- 
allyt^A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  yonr  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  yon  T — ^A. 
Eighteen  years. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all  f — A.  Once. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  T — A.  $1.4(5,  inclnding  taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  in  your  house  T — A.  Five. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  t — A.  About 
24  cents  per  week  for  washing. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work ;  if  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature,  and  boon  of 
labor,  and  amount  of  earnings  T — A.  Two  work,  one  fourteen  years,  73 cents  per  week; 
the  other  twelve,  and  one-half  years,  48  cents  per  week. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  f — ^A.  $5.83, 
expended  in  provisions,  rent,  and  schooling. 

19.  A  POTTERY  KILNMAN'S   STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  T — A.  Thirty-one. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  T — A   Kilnman  in  a  stoneware  pottery. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  f — A.  $5.72. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor? — A.  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  allowed  for  meals  one  and 
one-half  hours. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  f— A.  Three. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  money  saved  when  yon  married,  and  how  much  f — A.  $48.66. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  T — ^A.  Yes,  about  $29.20  per  year. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  ? — A.  12  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  you  peraon- 
allvT— A.  No. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  you  f — A. 
Eighteen  years. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all  f — A.  Four  times  per  week. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  T — ^A.  $1.22,  including  taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house  f — A.  Five. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — ^A.  As  small 
shop  keeper ;  about  97  cents  per  week. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work ;  if  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature,  and  hours  of 
labor  and  amount  of  earnings  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  it«m  f^A.  $6.06. 

80.  A  CARPENTER  AND  JOINER'S  STATEBO&NT. 

Q.  What  is  your  aget — A.  Twenty-eight. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  T — A.  Carpenter  and  joiner. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  t — A.  $7.30. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — ^A.  9i  per  day. 
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Q.  How  liuroe  a  family  have  yoa  f ^A.  Wife  and  two  children. 

Q.  Did  you  nave  any  money  saved  when  yoa  marriedand  how  much  f — A.  Just  » 
pound  or  two  spent  in  inrniture. 

Q.  Do  yon  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  d  >  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  f — ^A.  4  cents  a  week 
for  one  child  only  as  yet. 

Q.  At  what  affe  do  yon  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  you  t — ^A. 
Do  not  expect  tnem  to  work ;  they  are  both  girls. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all  f — ^A.  As  often  as  we  can  get 
it,  and  that  is  about  four  times  or  so. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  T — A.  |2.43. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house  f — A.  Nine. 

Q.  How  much  are  your  taxes,  including  poor  rates  and  everything  f— A.  £13  per 
year  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — ^A.  She  runs 
a  little  business,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  it  brings  in. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  f — A.  Our 
weeklv  expenses  are  quite  an  equivalent  to  our  income  and  sometimes  a  little  more 
and  vice  versa. 

21.  A  OENSRAL  LABORXB'S  8TATSMSNT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f— A.  35. 

Q.  What  is  your  oocupation  f — ^A.  Laborer  (general). 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  f — ^A.  $4.32. 

Qp  What  are  your  hours  of  laoor  f — A.  56  the  week. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  youf — A.  Wife  and  Ayb  children. 

Q.  Did  vou  nave  any  money  saved  when  you  married  f — ^A.  Yes ;  $7*30,  and  my  wife 
had  $19.44.    I  have  never  saved  any  since  marriage. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  schooling  f — ^A.  16  cents  for  three  children. 
One  has  passed  the  standard,  and  is  at  work  earning  $1.66  per  week  as  a  carriage 
ffreaser  on  the  Great  Western  Railway.  His  a^e  is  13.  One  child  is  still  too  young 
for  school.  I  have  found  the  compulsory  education  act  a  hardship,  as  I  oould  have  the 
help  of  my  second  boy  now,  and  I  could  have  had  my  eldest  at  work  sooner.  Besides,  the 
fees  are  sometimes  hard  for  me  to  pay. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  rent  f — A.  $1.32  per  week  for  five-roomed  house,  including 
taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  Does  your  wife  work  f — A.  Yes ;  occasionally  she  goes  into  the  factory  to  help 
US  on  a  bit.  Then  she  earns  $2.16  per  week,  but  we  have  to  pay  a  girl  then  84  cents 
to  mind  the  house  and  the  youngest  child.  I  should  say  she  is  at  work  about  half  the 
year,  but  she  does  not  so  unless  we^can't  help  it.  I  could  not  support  my  family  unless 
she  and  the  boy  helped. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses?— A.  As  near  as  I  can  tell,  this  is  it : 
Rent, $1.32 ;  servant,  42  cents;  bread,  $1.26;  meat,  48  cents ;  bacon,  24  cents;  cheese 
24  cents ;  butter,  48  cents ;  milk,  21  cents ;  vegetables,  12  cents ;  sugar,  20  cents ;  tea, 
16  cents;  candles,  14  cents;  coals,  24  cents:  school-fees,  18  cents;  tobacco,  15  cents : 
insurance,  8  cents;  sundries,  54  cents:  total,  $6.52.  My  income  is  $4.32  from  myself, 
$2.16  from  mv  wife  half  the  year,  which  makes  $1.08,  and  $1.68  from  my  boy,  altogether 
$7.08.  The  60  cents  difference  between  the  wages  and  expenses  pays  for  clothes,  and 
so  on.  We  have  10^  quarterns  of  bread  a  week,  and  we  only  have  fresh  meat  on  Sun- 
days' though  we  have  bacon  or  trotters  or  something  like  that  nearly  every  day.  We 
try  and  never  give  our  children  dry  bread ;  always  a  bit  of  butter,  or  cheese,  or  jam. 

22.   8TATKMKKT*  KO.  22,  MADE  BT  THB  WIFB  OF  A  PLUMBBR. 

Q.  What  are  your  husband's  earnings  f — ^A.  Seven  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  a 
week,  when  he  works  full  time,  which  lie  generally  does.  He  gives  me  out  of  this 
from  $1.92  to  $2.88  a  week.    The  rest  he  spends  in  the  public  house. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  f — A.  Six  children.  One  is  at  work  and  supports 
himself.    Three  are  at  school,  and  two  are  almost  babies. 

Q.  Can  you  support  the  family  on  this  sum  f — A.  No.  I  get  a  little  washing  to  do, 
about  97  cents  a  week,  and  we  get  alouff  on  this  as  we  can.  We  could  live  very  com- 
fortable if  my  husband  did  not  drink;  but  I  am  not  worse  off  than  many  of  my  neigh- 

*  This  statement  I  procured  at  some  trouble,  as  a  representative  one  of  the  extreme 
improvident  class.  A  large  emnloyer  of  labor  told  me  that  one-half  his  men  spent 
each  week  more  than  one- half  tneir  wages  in  drink,  so  that  this  statement  cannot  be 
regarded  as  very  exceptional.  I  vouch  personally  ror  its  correctness,  as,  indeed,  I  do 
for  every  statement  presented  here. 
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bors.  I  cannot  pay  my  children's  school  fees,  so  I  have  to  go  to  the  iK>or-rat««  for 
that.*  My  husband  was  a  teetotaler  for  two  years  once,  and  we  had  CTerything  coio- 
fortable.  Of  course,  now  that  he  gives  me  so  little,  we  don't  have  any  more  thiui  wlL 
just  do  for  ns. 

I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  in  general  tradM  in  BriatoU 


OcoapAtions. 


BUILDIHO  TBAOtt.* 

Bricklayers p«r  hcmr. 

Hod-oarriert do... 

liaaoDs do... 

Tender* do... 

Plastert-m do... 

Tenders do... 

Sl»t<»ni do... 

Koof«>rs do... 

Tenders do... 

Plumbers do... 

AHsifitants do... 

Carpenters do... 

■Gasfltters do... 

OTRKB  TEADBS. 

Bakers per  week.. 

BlackHmiths per  hour.. 

StHkerH do.... 

Book  binders per  week . . 

Brickmakers per  thousand.. 

Brewers per  week.. 

Braiwfounders do.  .. 

Cabinet  makers* per  hour.. 

Confectioners per  week.. 

Coopers per  hour.. 

Drivers: 

Teamsters per  week.. 

Cab  and  carriage do 

Street  railways do ... . 

Dyers do 

-Gardeners per  day.. 

Jewelers per  week  (about) . . 

Laborerit,  porters,  Slo per  week. . 

Litho^rHphers do.... 

Millwrignts do.... 

Potters    do.... 

Printers do 

Teachers  (public schools) per  year.. 

Sailmakers per  yard.. 

Tanners per  week.. 

Tailors  per  hour.. 

Telegraph  operators per  week . . 

Tinsmiths do.... 


Lowest. 


ATers^t. 


4  86 
8  53 
0  72 
14  00 
7  77 
tl,4W  00 


10  1! 

i> 
1! 

P 

12 
1.' 

vs 

07 
12 

n 


4  ^ 

13 

IT 

6  •«.* 

*>  .», 

6  '.*"• 
6  i<£ 

3? 
4  » 

16 

4  f* 
4  e« 

6  (f. 

6 .: 

73 

7  3>l 

4  S? 

6  So 

7  .^ 
7  3i* 
6  •! 

02 

6  .''.'> 

11 

6  :^ 

5  4$ 


*  Forty-eight  hours  winter,  flfty-foor  summer.  t  Prindpala. 

*  Anybody  can  do  this  in  England,  hat  it  is  considered  equivalent  to  heing  "on  the 
cateH,"  aud  is  an  indelible  disgrace. 
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Comparative  •toiraMnl  ilunoing  ike  houn  worked  per  week,  the  rate  of  wagee  per  hour, 
and  the  raite  of  wagee  per  week  in  the  varioue  huiUiing  tradetf  in  twenty  towne  of  Great 
BHtain, 


Hasodb'  tenders. 


Towns. 


Bristol 

BlrminKhsm 

Brmdford 

Cardiff 

CoTontry 

Edinbargh 

Glssffow 

Greenock 

Hall 

Liverpool 

London 

Leeds 

Manchester 

Northampton 

Nottingham 

Paisley 

I{ochd(ale 

Sonthampton 

Sheffield     

Staffordshire,     potteries 
district 


*  Light  to  dark. 


Towns. 


Bristol.  

Birmingham 

Bradford 

Cardiff 

Coventry 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

O  reenock 

Hnll 

Liverpool 

Loodon 

Leeds 

Ifaochester ■ 

Northampton 

Nottingham 

Paisley 

Booh^e 

Sonthampton 

Sheffield 

Staffordshire,    potteries 

district 

• 


Brick-laying. 


Hod-carriers. 


Summer. 


M* 


• 

• 

1 

» 

»• 

u 

o 

© 

A4 

Px 

OU. 

14 

|7M 

10 

804 

M 

093 

IS 

8  10 

14 
14 
10 
14 
14 
10 
18 
10 
17 
14 
10 
10 
10 
14 
15 

14* 


! 


7  01 

7  14 

8  10 
7  14 

7  42 

8  80 
0  45 
8  00 
0  20 

7  SO 

8  04 
8  10 

70 
01 
42 


8  OS  '  48 


•Light  to  dark. 
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bora.  I  cannot  pay  my  ohildren^B  school  fees,  so  I  have  to  go  to  the  poor-rates  for 
that.*  My  husband  was  a  teetotaler  for  two  veara  once,  and  we  had  everything  com- 
fortable. Of  coarse,  now  that  he  gives  me  so  little,  we  don't  have  any  more  than  will 
just  do  for  ns. 

I.  General  trades. 

Wagt9  paid  in  general  trades  in  BrietoU 


OooapAtloiis. 


BUILDIHO  TRADBB.* 

Bricklaren per  hour. 

Hoa-oarrien do... 

^laaoDa do... 

Tenders do... 

PUetenTB do... 

Tenders do... 

ISlaters do... 

Boofors do... 

Tenders do... 

Plumbers. do... 

AssiaUuits do... 

Carpenters do... 

Oasfltters do... 

OTBRR  TRADK8. 

Bakers per  week. 

Blacksmiths per  hour. 

Strikers do... 

Bookbinders per  week. 

Brickmakers per  thoasand. 

Brewers per  week. 

Brassfonnders do.  . 

-Cabinet  makers* per  honr. 

Confectioners per  week. 

Coopers per  hour. 

Drivers: 

Teamsters per  week. 

Cab  and  carriage do... 

Street  railways do... 

Dyers do... 

Oardeners per  day. 

Jewelers per  week  (aboat). 

Laborers,  porters,  Sco I>erweek. 

Lithoini»phera do... 

MillwHghts do... 

Potters do... 

Printers do... 

Teachers  (pablio  schools) per  year. 

Sailmakers per  yard. 

Tanners per  week. 

Tailors per  hour. 

Telegraph  operators per  week. 

Tinsmiths do... 


Lowest. 


|0  10 
08 
10 
06 
13 
05 
10 
10 
05 
10 
05 
12 
10 


4  82 
12 
00 

488 


Highest 


4  86 
e  06 

12 
4  82 

14 

4  86 
4  86 
6  10 
8  64 

76 


8  85 
4  86 
6  10 
4  86 
6  69 
486  00 


486 

08 

4  86 

4  86 


$0  14 
08 
14 
08 
14 
06 
14 
12 
08 
14 
08 
12 
14 


6  10 
14 
08 

8  53 


7  30 
6  06 

14 
6  10 

17 

4  86 

6  06 

7  80 
7  80 

87 


4  86 

8  68 

9  72 
14  60 

7  77 
f  1.468  00 


7  78 

15 

978 

6  10 


90  12 
08 
12 
08 
18 
08 
12 
12 
08 
13 
07 
12 
12 


4  88 

13 

07 

680 

2  88 

6  06 

6  06 

18 

4  86 

16 


4 
4 
6 
6 


7 
4 
6 
7 
7 
6 
680  00 

02 
655 

11 
658 
646 


07 
75 
80 
83 
80 
30 
80 
81 


*  Forty-«ight  hoars  winter,  flfty-fonr  summer.  t  Prlnoipala. 

*  Anybody  can  do  this  in  England,  but  it  is  considered  equivalent  to  being  "on  the 
rates/'  and  is  an  indelible  disgrace. 
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Comparative  9taUw^mU  ikawing  lAe  hourt  worked  per  week^  the  rate  of  wagee  per  hour, 
and  the  rate  of  wagee  per  week  in  the  varioui  hUUting  tradee,  in  twentg  towne  of  Oreat 
Britain. 


lUMns'  tenders. 


Towns. 


Bristol 

BirminKliftni 

Brsdford 

Cardiff 

CoTontry 

Edinbargh , 

Glssffow , 

Ore«D0ck , 

HuU 

Liv«rpool 

London 

Leeds 

Manchester 

Xorthampton 

Nottingham 

Pnisler 

KochcUle 

Soathampton 

Kheftleld     

Staffordshire,     potteries 
district 


Sonuner. 


M 

t 

► 

C 

b 

0 

£ 

m 

$«72 

54 

8  11 

54 

eso 

m 

7  57 

64 

7  «6 

Ml 

5  85 

51 

580 

51 

6  16 

61 

58 
55 
521 

50 

*H^ 
54 

52    , 

51    I 

48t  ' 


a 

o 

I     i 


cuts. 

8 
10 
10 

9 
10 

H 

10 
10 

11 
104 

12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
8 
10 


$4 
6 
4 
4 
6 
4 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
4 
6 
6 
5 
4 
4 
4 


82 
40 
95 
86 

06 
84 
10 
10 
88 
77 
80 
00 
95 
40 
24 
10 
85 
62 
95 


Winter. 


I 


48 

471 

45 

60* 

61 

46 

47 

44 

47 

45 

47 

60 

44 

50 

42 

42 

(•) 

M4 

47 


I 


Ott. 

8 
10 
10 

9 
10 

H 
10 

10 

II 

10* 
12 

10 

10 

10 

12 

10 

10 

8 

10 


$3  84 


4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
6 
6 
4 
6 
6 
4 


77 
60 
64 

10 
80 
70 
40 
17 
77 
64 
00 
40 
00 
04 
20 


4 
4 


62 
70 


*  Lijtht  to  dark. 


Briok-lajing. 


Hod-oarriers. 


gammer. 


Winter. 


Towns. 


1 

.           

• 

m 

t 

0 

i 

ja 

i 

O 

ua 

1 

g 

^ 

1 

8 

n 

& 

Pk 

n 

Pk 

Bristol.  

Birmingham 

Bradford 

Canliff. 

Coventry 

Sdinbnrgh 

Glasgow 

Gr««nock 

Hull 

Liverpool • 

London 

Leeds 

Ifaochestsr 

Xorthampton 

Kottingbam 

Pauley 

Bochdale 

Sonthampton 

Sheffield 

Staffordshire,    potteries 
diHtrict 


17  66 
8  64 


48 
46 
46 
50i 

61 

42 

40 

44 

47 

474 

47 

60 

61 
42 
42 

(•) 

Ml 

47 


805      48 


CU. 
14 
16 
14 
16 
14 
14 
16 
14 
14 
16 
18 
16 
17 
14 
16 
14 
16 
14 
16 


% 


I  I 


!9«72 
7  20 

6  80 

7  57 
7  14  ' 
5  82  ! 
640  I 


Snmmer. 


Winter. 


64 
64 

494  i 
64    I 

56| 

61 

61 


6  16 

61 

658 

68 

7  60 

66 

846 

524 

8  00 

60 

706 

54* 

7  14 

64 

6  72 

64 

688 

61 

7  91 
7  06 


144     6  96 


654 


Ott, 

8 
10 
10 

9 

H 
10 

11 

10 

11 
104 

12 

10 

11 

9 
11 

8 
10 

8 
10 

8* 


$4  32 
6  40 


4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 


96 
86 
86 
10 
61 
10 
83 
77 
80 
00 
00 
86 
94 
08 
86 
62 
95 


4  72 


Ot». 

48 

8 

471 

10 

46 

10 

604 

9 

51 

H 

42 

10 

40 

11 

44 

10 

47 

11 

474 

10* 

47 

12 

50 

10 

41* 

11 

61 

9 

43 

U 

42 

8 

(•) 

10 

66* 

8 

47 

10 

48 

" 

18  84 
477 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
3 


60 
64 

84 
30 
40 
40 
17 
00 
64 
00 
66 
60 


4 
4 


63 
70 


Light  to  dark. 
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CcmparaHve  ttaiement  ikowing  the  hour$  worked  per  week,  ^e, — Continned. 


Towna. 


Brlitol 

Binninf  ham 

Bradford 

Cardiff. 

CoT«Dtry 

Edinbargh 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Hull 

l4iyerpool 

London 

Leeds 

Manohester 

Northamptom 

Notting;ham 

Paisley 

Rochdale 

Sonthampton 

Sheffield 

Staffordshire,    potteries 
district 


Carpenters  and  Joiners. 


Sammer. 


Winter. 


Plasterers. 


Summer. 


Winter. 


*  In  the  shop. 


tBaUding. 


tUghttodark. 


Towns. 


Briiitol 

Birmingham 

Bradford 

Cardiff 

Coventry 

Edinborgh 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Hull 

Liv<>rpooI 

London  

Leeds 

Manchester 

Northampton 

Nottingham 

Paisley 

Bochfiale 

Southampton 

Sheffield 

Staflbrdshire,     potteries 
district  


Plasterers'  tenders. 


Sammer. 


i 


M 

M 
491 

64 

S6i 

51 

51 

61 

68 

66 

52i 

4tH 

52 

64 


I 


66i 


I 

I 


OU. 

8 
10 
10 

0 

H 

10 

11 

.? 

11 

12 
11 

"4 

9 


e 
P4 


$4 
5 
4 
4 
5 


82 
40 
95 
80 
36 
10 
65 
86 
83 
6  05 
6  30 
44 
98 
80 


5 
5 
4 


Winter. 


i 


48 

471 

49i 

504 

61 

42 

40 

40 

47 

m 

47 
44 

47 
61 


e 


OU. 

8 
10 
10 

9 

H 
10 

11 


i 


13  84 


10 

8 

10 

10 


4  32 
4  85 
4  52 
4  95 

6  65 


45 

(t) 
56« 


11 
11 
12 
11 
114 
9 


10 
8 


47  I  10 


48 


10 


77 
95 
64 
84 
20 
40 
86 
17 
22 
64 
84 
40 
59 


Slaters. 


Summer. 


i 

8 


64 

(•) 

494 

64 

664 

61 

61 

51 

58 

66 

561 

61 

M4 


I 


cu. 

14 

(•) 
14 
16 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
18 
14 
10 


I 

P4 


$7M 

(*> 
693 

8  10 


4  82 


61 
491 

(•) 
491 

55| 


14 
16 

(•) 
16 

16 


91 
14 
14 
14 
42 


8  80 

10  17 

7  14 

872 


Winter. 


0 

O 

u 

P4 


t 

&4 


48 

(•> 
42 

504 

51 

45 

85 

45 

47 

47* 

614 
45 

(t) 


7  14 
7  92 

(•) 
7  42 

895 


45 

(t) 
(•) 
47 

48 


Oto. 
14 

n 

14 
16 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
18 
14 
16 


14 

16 

(*) 
15 

15 


90  72 

(•) 
588 


7 
7 
6 
4 
6 
6 
7 


67 
14 
80 
90 
80 
58 
60 


9  27 
680 


689 


7  06 
7  20 


•Piece-work. 


t  Light  to  dark. 
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Comparative  iiatemeni  ihowing  ihs  hourt  worked  per  week,  <f  e. — Continned. 


Towns. 


Bristol 

BirmlnKhMn 

Bradfortl 

Caitliff 

Coventry 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Gre«nock 

Hnll 

I«iverpo<^ 

London 

Leeds 

M  nnchester 

Northampton 

Nottingham 

Paisloy 

Booh^UUe 

Southampton 

Sheffield 

Staffordahire,     potteiiM 
district 


Plumbers. 


Summer. 


e 
8 


54 

561 

51 

54 

51 

58 

55 

47 

50 

54* 

54 

54 

51 

56* 


I 

e 


Oto. 
14 
14 
13 
15 
14 
13 
14 
14 
16 
16 
20 
15 
16 
16 
17 
14 
14 
14 
15 

15 


I 


|7  56 

7  01 
6  43 

8  10 


7 
6 

7 
7 


9 
7 


01 
63 
57 
14 
8  48 
8  88 
80 
50 
872 
8  66 
0  18 
7  14 

6  70 

7  01 
742 

825 


Winter. 


48 


I 

P4 


& 


Painters. 


Sommer. 


^ 

• 

.s 

1 

§ 

S3 

t 

H 

Pk 

(k 

Winter. 


i 

0 


Oto. 
14 
14 

18 
14 

^ 

14 
14 
14 

M* 
17 

14 

14 

13 


14 
15 
14 
14 

15 


i 


06  72 


7 

5 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

688 

8  16 


07 
72 
07 
88 
46 
46 
60 
58 


658 
624 


660 


7  01 
630 

720 


« light  to  dark. 

Wagee  paid  per  month  to  eeamaa  (offioere  and  mem)^dietingvieking  hetweea  aeean  and  eoaet 

namgatUm,  and  between  eail  and  eteam—4m  Brietol, 


Occupations. 


Ocean  naTlgation  (steam) : 

Mates 

Second  mates 

Boatswains 

Able-bodied  seamen . . . 

Ordinary  seamen 

Steward. 

Coolc 

Cabin  boy 

Chief  engineer . ........ 

Second  engineer 

Tliird  en^neer 

Donkeymen 

Firemen 

Ocean  naTigatlon  (sail) : 

Mates 

Second  mates 

Boatswains 

Seamen 

Steward  

Cook 

Cook  an  1  steward 

Cabin  boy 

Coast  naTlgation  (steam) : 

Masters 

Mates 

Second  mates 

Seamen 

Steward 

Cook 

Chief  engineer 

Second  en^neer 

Firemen 

Carpenters 

Donkeymen 

Quartermasters 

Coast  navigation  (sail) : 

Masters 

Mates 

Seamen 

Cook 


Lowest. 


043  80 

20  20 

10  46 

17  02 

4  86 


Highest 


0  73 
68  18 
48  66 

20  20 
10  46 
18  28 

81  62 

21  80 
10  46 
14  60 
14  50 
14  50 
21  80 


0  73  I 
7  53  I 


437 


14  60 
0  75 


7  80 


10  46 
14  50 
17  00 
17  00 


048  66 

34  06 
20  67 
18  34 
14  60 


77  86 
58  38 
30  00 
20  67 
10  46 

48  70 

20  20 

21  88 


20  20 
24  83 
20  20 


11  00 
825 


486 


15  80 
11  00 


7  55 


34  06 
24  88 
17  00 
10  46 


ATerage. 


046  20 
81  60 
20  00 

17  62 
0  73 

28  10 

24  83 
0  73 

73  00 
53  50 
34  06 
20  10 

18  80 

87  70 

25  50 

20  60 
14  60 

21  M 
10  46 
24  30 

7  30 

*25  60 
10  35 

7  75 

607 
f4  61 
f3  50 
16  20 
10  37 

6 

7 

6 

6 


31 
90 
31 
55 


20  10 
18  46 
17  00 
17  00 


*  Some  perquisites  nsnally  attach  to  this  position. 


And  *'  found  "  entirely. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty  hours  in^  and  in  eonneetion  with,  eaal  mines  in  Glouceslershir^ 

in  the  consular  district  of  Bristol,  England, 

MINES  AND  MININa, 


OocapatioDS. 


Heirer* 

Tnmmers  and  drlTen. . 

Branohera 

OxMetten 

Repairers 

Road-makera 

Eugineera 

Stokers 

Bmitha  and  fitters 

Carpenters  and  sawyers 

Masons 

Laborers 


Lowest  .  Highest. 


$4  86 

8  06 


6 
4 
4 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
6 
8 


68 
62 
86 
46 
22 
22 
86 
86 
10 
64 


18 

4 
7 
5 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
4 


01 
86 
80 
22 
88 
84 
66 
88 
07 
07 
8S 
86 


Average. 


$5  34 


4 
6 
4 
6 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 


62 
8ft 
86 
22 
58 

or 

58 
58 
58 
5» 
19- 


SHIP-BniLDINa. 
Wages  paid  per  week  in  the  iron  ship-huilding  and  repairing  trade  at  Bristol, 


Occapations. 


Shipwrights 

Iron-workers 

Fitters 

Blacksmiths 

Angle-iron  smiths 

Iron  calkers  and  helpers 

Platers' helpers 

Ship-Joiners 

Fitters' helpers 

Laborera 


Average. 


18  64 

864 

864 

7)02 

0  86. 

7T20 

6^48 

7.ltt 
6^8 

5  76. 


STEYBDOBES. 
Wages  paid  per  dag  or  honr,  as  ike  ease  mag  he,  to  stevedores  in  Bristol, 


Oooapations. 


Handling  lumber per  day. . 

Handlinglnmber do.... 

Handling  mixed  cargoes per  hour.. 

Handling  mixed  oargoes  (steam  winehmen)  i>er 
honr. 

Hoisting  grain perlOObnshels.. 

Putting  grain  in  hold* do 

Carrying  grain* do 

Warehoosemen per  week.. 


Lowest. 

HlghMt 

•0  97 

1  09 

10 

1109 

121 

12 
12 

6 

9 

9 

5  10 

656 

Bemarka. 


During  winter  months,  7  a^  m. 

to  5  p.  m.,  1|  hours  for  meals. 
During   summer  months,   2 

houn  and  20  minutes  rest. 
Light  to  dark, 
po. 

ATerage  61.46  per  day. 
Average  #2.19  per  day. 

Do. 
Ten  hours  dally. 


*  Very  severe  work ;  men  rarelv  stand  it  for  more  than  three  years.  The  average  given  means  in 
all  these  oases  during  steady  work.  At  present  writing  stevedores  are  idle  at  lesst  one-third  of  their- 
time,  hence  their  true  yearly  earning  is  only  two-thirds  of  what  the  above  figures  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose The  employer  insures  all  his  men,  and  when  ii^ured  they  receive  $7.90  per  week  from  tiie  com- 
pany. This  may  DO  considered  a  fair  average  of  what  they  would  earn.  The  premium  charged  for 
this  is  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent. 
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II.  Factories,  mills,  bto. 

Wages  paid  per  week  offifty-eix  houn  in  woolen^loth  faetariee  in  Trowhridge,  WilUhinf 

in  the  ooneular  dietriei  of  £rUtol. 

[Fftctory  No.  1,  employlxiff  600  huids— 100  men,  400  women,  and  100  lade  and  girla  nnder  16.    Weekly 
tninont,  250  pieoea  of  doth,  making  12,500  yarda  weekly  or  626,000  yarda  annnally.] 


Ocoapationa. 


Wool-Bortera 

Scouren perowt 

Dyera - 

Tuckera 

Cardera ■ 

Mule-apinnera 

84>l(actora,  aplnnera 

Warpera 

Boublera 

Weavera 

Waaheraand  driera 

Brayera 

Meudera.  barlera,  and  apilera 

Mill  nen 

Dreaaer  Yrithteazela 

Tenterera 

Cottera  and  bmahera 

Preaaera,  ateamera,  and  paokere 

Sngine  drlvera 

Englneera 

Loom-flttera 

Cartera 

Clerka 


Loweai. 


f  1  94 


2 

4 
2 


01 
87 
91 


3  65 


88 
86 
07 


t2  4S 


4 
2 

4 


18 

18 
18 


tl  94 
2  01 
t2  48 
4  87 
2  43 
2  91 
8  65 
80 
87 


7 

4 


8  65 
7  80 


Higheat. 


$2  18 
*8  60 


*7 

4 


80 
37 


'12  16 
6  80 
6  80 
8  60 

t2  01 
6  82 
8  65 
634 

f  3  40 
6  07 


•7 
6 
6 
6 
7 


30 
10 
30 
07 
80 


8  50 
*8  50 

8  89 
12  16 


f  1  04 
6  10 
6  10 
8  65 
8  50 
6  82 
6  82 
6  30 

t2  43 


6 
2 

4 


10 
91 
13 


t2  43 


37 
37 

37 
13 
86 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4  86 
8  50 
6  07 
3  64 
973 


^Foremen. 


t  All  women. 


: 


Wagee  paid  hjf  the  week  offftg-eix  haure  in  woolen-cloth  factoriee  in  Trowbridge,  WUiakire, 

in  ike  oon»nlar  dietriot  of  ArietoU 

(Factory  No.  2,  employing  210  handa— 60  men,  100  women,  and  50  children  nnder  15.    Weekly  onttom 

4,500  yarda,  or  225,000  yarda  annually.] 


Oconpationa. 


Wool-aortera 

Soourera 

Dyera 

Tuckers 

Carders 

Miile-spinnera 

Self-actora,  aplnnera 

Warpera 

Donblera 

Weavi»r8 : 

Women 

Men 

Washers  and  driera 

Brayers 

Menders,  barters,  and  apQera 

Mill  men  or  fnllera 

Dressers 

Ten  terers 

Cutters  Mid  brushera 

Pressersand  packers........ 

Bngine  driyera 

Engineers 

Loom-fltters 

Carters 

Clerks 

Smith 


Loweat 

Highest. 

$170 

$2  91 

4  87 

486 

487 

4  86 

440 

8  89 

8  89 

•12  16 

607 

8  50 

6  07 

850 

486 

607 

8  16 

840 

2  91 

4  86 

607 

7  30 

4  87 

6  10 

8  90 

5  10 

12  48 

t2  43 

4  87 

607 

|1  94 

•7  80 

487 

6  07 

tl  94 

•7  80 

487 

607 

607 

860 

7  80 

8  50 

607 

850 

8  90 

390 

7  80 

12  16 

7  80 

8  60 

ATerage. 


$2  43 

4  62 
4  62 
8  89 
8  50 
7  30 
7  30 
4  86 

3  40 

4  37 
607 

6  10 
4  86 

t2  91 
4  86 

12  91 
634 

1 2  01 
534 

7  80 
850 
730 
3  90 
0  04 

8  SO 


1 


*  Foremen. 


t  All  women. 


I  Lads. 


^  Standing 
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Wag69  paid  per  week  of  Jlfttf'Six  koure  in  woolen-ehthfaoiariee  in  !Drowhridge,  JVilUhiref 

in  the  amsular  dietriet  of  Brietolm 


(FMtory  No.  3,  employing  420  hMida — 100  men,  800  women,  end  20  lada.    Weekly  oatfeoni  7,500  yeida, 

or  875,000  yards  ennuallj.] 


OocnpaUone. 


Wool-wrters 

Sooarere 

Dyera 

Taokere 

Garden  (coodeneers) 

Male-splnneri 

8elf-actore,  ■pinners 

Warpers 

Weavers : 

Women 

Men 

Washers  and  driers 

Bravers 

Burlers,  menders,  spilers. 

Mlllmen  or  ftillers 

Dressers 

Tenterers   

Catlers  and  bmsbers 

Preesers  and  packers 

Engine  drivers 

Engineers 

Loom-fltfcers 

Carters 

Clerks 

Smith , 

Donblers 


Lowest 

Highest 

$1  94 

01  94 

486 

4  86 

3  40 

t]2  16 

2  01 

4  62 

2  01 

6  30 

850 

8  50 

{2  80 

:280 

3  00 

8  90 

248 

4  18 

8  80 

486 

4  37 

437 

487 

4  37 

:i  70 

:2  91 

437 

437 

§1  21 

t4  86 

2  01 

340 

2  91 

ri4  60 

2  18 

4  37 

2  91 

6  07 

3  40 

7  78 

4  87 

607 

3  89 

3  89 

4  86 

12  16 

7  80 
t2  80 

:2  80 

*f  1  94 

*4  86 

487 

8  40 

630 

*8  50 

12  80 

•8  90 

340 
487 
•3  87 
•4  87 
12  18 
*4  37 
(1  70 

3  40 

4  87 
8  40 
487 
486 
486 

*8  89 


7  80 
1148 


*  Standing  wages. 


t  foremen 


I  Women 


(Lads. 


Statittioe  of  a  woolen  mill  in  Traw1nidg$,  WilUhirej  in  ike  oonsnlar  dieiriet  of  Brteiol,  ehaw- 
ing  the  number  of  hande  employed  in  the  different  Hnde  ofwork^  ike  waget  ofeack^  and  il« 
average  wagee  of  alL 


Oconpations. 


Sorters 

Carder  feeders... 
Self-actor  piecers 

Donblers 

Weavers 


WOMBir. 


Burlers,  menders,  itc 


Total ;    133 

ATerage  wages 


Soonrers 

Dyers 

Tackers 

Mulu  -spinners 

Warpers 

W«ravers 

Bra.x 


rers 


Millman,  foreman 
Dn^siier,  foreman. 
Cutt4<r,  forvman... 

Prei4i«ers 

Eojane  drivers... 

Loom-flttors 

Engineer 

Smith 

Carders 


Total 

Average  wages. 


2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
24 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
8 


59 


4  62 
4  62 

3  89 
7  30 

4  86 
438 
4  86 


684 
7  80 
730 


8  51 


564 


TotaL 


924 

13  86 

7  78 

14  60 
14  56 

105  12 
14  56 

6 

7 

7 

10  68 
14  00 
24  90 

8  51 
8  51 

68  08 


07 
30 
30 


332  71 


92  A— LAB- 
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StaiiiiicB  of  a  woolen  mUl  in  Trowbridge,  4^0. — Continaed. 


Warpers 
Carders . 
Dre(»8era 
Cntteni  . 
Smith  . . . 
Weavers 
Dver.... 


Occnpattons. 


fiOTS. 


Total 

Average  wages. 


Ka 


4 
4 
7 
6 
1 

10 
1 


83 


Wages 
per  week. 


$1  68 
2  43 
1  94 
1  94 


292 


ToiiJ. 


$6  82 

972 
13  58 
11  M 

2  43 
29  20 

1  4ft 


74  3S 


2  2Si 


Aggregate $809  flO 

Average  wages,  men  and  women  together 3  83 

Average  wages,  men,  women,  and  boys  together 8  5A.S 


StaiieHce  of  anothet  woolen  mill  in  Trowbridgef  Wiltehiref  in  the  consular  dielriot  of  Brietoh 
Table  shomng  the  number  of  hande  employed  in  the  different  kinde  of  work,  the  wage9 
of  each,  and  the  average  wages  of  all. 


Oocnpations. 


WOMBX. 


Wool-sorters 

Canler- feeders 

Selfactor  piecera 

Doubters 

Weavers 

Henden,  burlers,  4to 


Total.. .- 
Average 


MBIT. 


Soonrers 
Dyers  — 


Tuckers 

CarderH   

Mule-npinners 

Warpera 

Weavers  (broad  looms) 
Brayers 


Millers. 

Dressers  (teaiel  gigs). 

Tenterers 

Cutters  and  bnishers  . 
Prensers  and  steamers 

Packers 

Engine  drivers 

Loom-fitters 

Carters 

Clerks 

Engineers.... 


ToUl.... 
Average 


BOTS. 


Scourers 

Dyer 

Tucker 

Self-actor  pieoers. 

Warpers 

Carders 

Doublers 

Weavers 

Brayers 

Dressers  (teazels) 

Cuttt'rs 

Carters,  Slo 

MiUers 


Total ... 
Average 


No. 


Wages 
per  week. 


8 
30 
24 

11 

280 

70 


418 


6 
9 
8 
6 

20 
6 

40 
8 
2 
4 
2 
8 
8 
8 
2 

12 
2 

10 
2 


IftO 


1 

1 

4 

6 

5 

8 

12 

2 

16 

12 

4 

2 


70 


$1  94 


1 
1 
2 
2 


70 
82 
48 
01 


2  4a 


2  66 


6  M 

5  10 
8  65 
8  50 
88 
82 
10 
18 
87 
87 
87 
13 
86 
86 
86 
07 
65 
30 


8  50 


5  44| 


2 

1 
1 


2  19 
2  19 
19 
83 
21 
292 
243 
2  92 
243 
2  48 
2  43 
243 
2  48 


2  89l6 


TotaL 


65  82 
51  00 
43  66 
26  73 
814  80 
170  10 


1,112  U 


30  60 
45  90 

10  9S 

42  50 
116  60 

87  92 
204  00 

12  39 
8  74 

17  48 

8  74 
33  04 
38  fS 
29  le 

9  72 
72  84 

7  30 
78  00 
17  00 


816  7e 


4 
2 

2 

7 
7 


19 
1» 
28 
29 


14  60 
72» 

35  04 
4  86 

88  88 

29  16 
972 
4  86 


167  61 


Biz  hundred  and  thlrty-«ight  in  all,  ayeraging  each  $3.28.6,  makes  $2,096,601 
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ITo^et  paiJ  jMir  week  •/  fiftf^tix  kourt  in  a  choeolate  and  eoeoa  manu/aciorjf  in  BrUtoL 


Occnpatioiiii. 


B6f[inn«ra 

Hiire  experienced  kasds 

SiipeiinWodeats 

Time-keeper 

Ladii  aud  3*«atks 

Toanicer  lads 

Suffar-  builent     

Workors in  coBrecUonery  departmontt 

Yuathn  la  oon/ect ioiiery  departiu«ult 

Machioe  box-nakent 

Baud  boK-imakent 

Paokeraf 

WOMKir.t 

Cocoa  paokera  and  labelera^ 

Tonne  irirla  with  packrr«|| 

Girla  eiigag4*d  lu  the  chovulate  cream  manufacturing,  packing  in  fancy 
buzea,  6ui.  § 


Loweat 

$8  84 

486 

606 

606 

843 

97 

7  80 

7  80 

8  64 

7  OJ 

4  86 

680 

205 

1  80 

248 

Higheat   Average. 


$4  86 

$4  8sr 

6  06 

545 

7  74 

7  80 

7  74 

7  80 

3  87 

880 

2  43 

1  68 

9  00 

8  14 

0  00 

8  14 

4  32 

3  96 

7  62 

785 

7  43 

666 

7  77 

7a 

8  07 
1  62 

8  64 


800 


*M<iat  of  tht)  men  frequi*ntly  work  overtime,  and  C4»o«equently  emm  more  than  the  ratea  specifled 
above.  There  are  alxo  rertaiu  uUowaDcea  (iucliidiug  a  bouiin  nf  12  ceuta  per  week  to  men  and  6  oenta 
tio  boya  for  punctual  atteudaoci-)  which  are  practically  equivalent  to  an  increaae  of  wagea  of  about  84 
oenta  per  week  to  men  and  12  ceuta  pet  week  to  boya. 

t  A I  r  piece-  work. 

t  Mauy  of  the  wc»men  only  work  fifty  honra.  Then  they  get  aa  follows :  Packers,  f  1.92  to $2.67 ;  yonng 
aaaUtaiita.  ll.OH  to  #1.32 :  K>ri8  making  chocolate  creams  and  in  packing,  Stc^  #1.20  to  $2.43  per  week. 

iA){fd  sixteen  to  twenty-live. 
Aged  about  fourteen. 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 


Wdget  paid  per  week  o/fromflftjf  to  $Uty  kourt  in  variout  kind$  of  retail  etorea  to  malee 

and  females  in  Briatol 


Oconpationa. 


Dry-Kooda  salesmen 

8al(«woment 

Head  sewiug  women  in  work-room^T , 

Sewing  women^ 

Appieuttc*'S  in  work-room|| 

8tatiou«*ry  salesmen 

8ho«4  ahi>p  saleamen^ 

Shoe  nhop  Haleaworiien  

Faiu'V  atorea  aaleamen  

Druje't&iitta' elf rks  

Carp«*t  iind  fumitnre  aaleamen 

Coinmert-iul  trovelerutt 

R*-tall  aaleamen  in  all  branches  may  bo  consider*^  to  receive  about  . . 
Ketail  sales  women  in  all  branches  may  be  considered  to  receive  about 


Lowest.    Highest 


$3  TZ 

1  87 

2  80 
1  45 


•$28  00 
0  33 
0  83 
3  40 


4  86 
8  16 


1 

4 
5 
3 
9 


70 
37 
>i3 
16 
73 


10  95 

9  73 

7  30 

10  95 

••9  75 

*19  46 

48  66 


Average. 


$6  06 
8  16 
486 
2  18 
24 
00 
86 
02 
07 
80 
84 


7 

4 
2 
6 
7 
5 


4  86 
8  16 


*  Manag**ra. 

t  Hours  8  to  6  or  7.  In  the  lareer  aod  better  eatabliahmenta  all  sleep  and  board  nnder  same  roof 
aa  the  sUire.  Comfortabl<'  quarters  are  pmvide<i  by  the  proprietors.  The  table  linen  and  service  In 
neat  and  even  elegant.  Two  we<*ka'  holiday  is  ffene<ally  iriven  ea«;h  aummer,  with  pay.  beaidea  three 
days  nt  Christ  m.-iA,  one  at  Eaater,  one  at  Whitsnotide,  and  on^  at  midsummer.  Apprentiting  prevails  • 
preuiinra  abiiut  $2()o  in  a  flrNUotaaa  eauMiahmeut.  Part  of  this  ia  returned,  if  deserved,  in  the  thint 
year;  but  uominally  wages  don't  b«*Kin  till  fouith  year. 

t  Boai-d  and  l<Kige  on  the  preraiaea  usually. 

9  Hours  K.30  t4>  7.30;  Saturday.  4.  O.ie  honr  for  dinner;  one-half  hoar  for  tea.  Tea.  bread  and 
butter  found  by  firm  for  this  latter  meal,  but  sew  ng-wiimen,  nnlike  soli-sworaen.  must  provide  them- 
selves with  breakfaai,  dinner,  and  lo<)uing  away  from  the  eatablit*hmeut.  All  work-rooms  are  under 
Gov*  mnient  inape4*tif>n.  and  a  note  from  any  worker  brings  an  ioapector  to  inquire  into  grievance. 
The  nnmber  ot  workei-a  is  limited  aeconlinK  to  apace.  Government  very  strict  aa  to  bonrs  of  closing 
on  Satuniay.  Other  days,  may  detain  workers  an  aggregate  of  twenty  eight  daya  in  the  year  by  flU- 
injc  up  forma  for  inspei-tion. 

II  AppTvnticea  leenvrally  indentured  for  three  years.  Wages  aa  above  the  first  year;  after  that  no- 
oordioK  to  abdity. 

H  Women  mnrh  more  emphived  in  all  shops  than  in  Amerioa.  Many  very  Bio»«laaa  atorea  are  ii. 
tended  b\  wife  or  daughters  of  proprietor. 

**  Those  who  have  imased  all  three  examioatioDa. 

ft  An  allowance  of  about  $5  per  day  for  all  ezpenaea  ia  geiMmUy  mada. 
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RAILWAY  WAOBS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  rmlroad  employ^  (thoee  engaged  about  ttatUnu  ae  weU  a»  tkoee 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  oars^  linemen,  railroad  laborerSf  ^o.)»  in  Solghead. 


Ooonpations. 


Station-mMten.. 

Inspeotora 

Porter* 

EoKlne'driven  .. 

Firemen 

Cleaners  

Bailroad  laborers 


Lowest 

Highest 

$4  85 

$14  56 

6  06 

7  07 

804 

4  87 

7  07 

10  10 

487 

582 

3  »l 

8  64 

388 

582 

$9  20 
«  50 

4  00 
8  60 

5  2S 
8  00 
445 


WAGES  m  SHIP-TARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  weeik  of  fftg-siz  konrs,  in  ship-yards,  disHnguiskimg  hehoeen  iron  and  wood 

ship-biUlding,  in  Holyhead. 


Oocnpstlont. 

Lowest 

Aruragsw 

Shin  oanenters .....^ 

$5  82 

|8  4» 

87  15 

w*    **' 

Nora.— No  shlp-boilding  in  distiiot 

seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men),  distinguishing  between  ooean,  ooast,  and 

river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam  in  Holyhead. 


Occapatlons. 


Steam  (ooastwlM): 

Master 

Mate 

Second  mate 

Ordinary  aeaman 

Able  seaman .... 

EnKlineer 

Fireman 

Sailing  veasels: 

MaHter 

Mate 

Able  aoaman . . . . 

Ordinary  seaman 


Lowest 

$67  97 

48  55 

83  96 

6  79 

23  80 

33  98 

21  84 

29  18 

2184 

16  77 

9  71 

Highest 


$77  08 
58  26 
43  70 
14  56 
26  21 
58  26 
24  27 

48  55 
29  18 
19  42 
14  56 


$69 

51 


00 
50 


88  00 
10  50 
24  75 
46  00 
28  00 

88  80 
^45 
17  55 
la  16 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  stxty  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females  in 

Holyhead. 


Oocnpations. 


Draperr: 

Male  asaiatant  and  foand... 

Female  assistant  and  fonnd 
Grocery: 

Male  aasiatant  and  fonnd. .. 

Female  assistant  and  fonnd. 


Lowest 

Highest 

$8  42 
97 

$4  87 
1  94 

1  94 
97 

8  64 

1  09 

Aysrage. 


$3  38 

1  45 

2  79 
1  80 
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Wagei  paid  per  week  or  y«ar,  a$  ike  eaee  map  he,  to  agricultural  Idbarere  and  household 

(country)  eervante,  ^o. — Continued. 


OocnpatioDs. 


WiLTBBIU  AXD  DOB«inmRB-<?Ollt'd. 

Cwten 


Shephaida  and  oowmen. 

WomcD  in  the  field 

Boys 


Lowest. 


fl  H 


Highest 


fl  70 


$3  92 

206 
146 
1  46 


Bemarks. 


Cottage,  Urge  garden  or  allot* 

ment,  and  ale,  and  $7.80  at 

Mlohaelmaa. 
And  eame  allowance  aa  oartar, 

excepting  extra  money. 
Beer  or  eider,  and  eometimes 

food. 
And  foond. 


Non — AJl  ratea  are  per  week  nnleaa  spaoifled  aa  per  annmn. 


COST  OF  THE  NECESSABIES  OF  LIFE, 


Table  showing  the  eoet  of  the  neceeeariee  of  Hfe  in  Bristol  and  in  Trowfnidge  (a  small  man- 
^facturing  town  in  Wiltshire),  particular  attention  being  paid  to  those  items  most  in  request 
by  the  working  classes. 


Articles. 


I       Bristol 


Bent  of  a  laborer's  cottage  (four  to  six  rooms) 

Liii**n  (brown  Holland) per  yard. 

Cotton 


do... 
Boots: 

8trongand  heary per  pair. 

Woman's  strong  and  heary do... 

Snit:  Respectable  best  suii,  lasts  for  years 

Bats 


Dress  goods: 

Cheaper  kinds  abont  one-hslf  as  mnch  as  In  thelUrtited  States. 

Better  kinds,  about  one-third  less  than  in  the  United  Sutea. 
Bacon: 

Bngllsh per  pound. 

American do  .. 

Beef: 

Prime  Joint do... 

Poorer  Joint do... 

Bread 4-ponndloaf. 

Batter perponnd. 

Bntterine do... 

Backbones  and  cuttings  from  pigs do... 

Baked  fagots  made  from  lirer each. 

Cheese perponnd. 

Cocoa,  poor  quality do... 

Coffee,  poor  quality do... 

ChitterlioKs  (made  ftt>m  inferior  and  waste  part  of  pigs) do... 

Ear  piM^s  (pigs) do... 

Eggs      per  dosen. 

Fresh  fish : 

Hackerd each. 

Whiting perponnd. 

Sole do... 

Flounders do... 

Herring each. 

Lard per  pound 

LiTcr do  .. 

Milk per  quart. 

Mutton : 

Bent,  narts perponnd. 

Inferior  parte • do... 

Pork do... 

Pig's  feet each. 

PiuM,  dried per  quart. 

Rice perponnd. 

Sausages do. .. 

Saveluys  (chopped  cooked  meat) each. 

Sugar perponnd. 

Tripe do... 

Tea do... 

Treacle  or  roolanses do... 

Trotters  (cooked) each. 


$0  07  toll  70 
'   10  to   24 
8  to   10 

1  70  to  4  86 
48  to  2  43 

8  78  to  14  60 
48  to  1  46 


•i 


30 
14 

26 
20 
12 
26 
18 
04 
01 
$0  16  to  $0  25 
10 
24 
08 
09 
86 

02 
15 
32 
12 
01 
14 
08 
08 

80 

20 

18 

02 

08 

06 

20 

02 

05 

12 

48   I 

05 

02  ' 


Trowbridge. 


$0  60to$l  46 

lOto      24 

8to      10 

1  70  to  4  80 
48to  248 

(•)     • 
48       1  46 


18 

14 

24 
18 
10 
26 
18 
04 
01 
60  14  to|0  25 
10 
24 
06 
08 
22{ 

04 

17 
86 
15 
01 
12 
06 
06 


20 

18 
02 
08 
04 
18 
08 
06 
10 
48 
06 
02 
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CABUSLE. 


BSPOST  ST  OOSSVLSB-AeSlTT  BBOyflf. 

m 

I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  in  general  trades  per  week  of  fifty-four  \oHr§  in  Carlisle, 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Ayersge. 

BUILDIXO  TSXDU. 

Brioli -layers 

$6  56 

4  38 
7  29 
4  88 

6  07 

4  86 

5  32 

7  29 

4  86 
7  05 
7  05 

5  59 
5  34 

3  65 
7  29 

5  32 

6  56 

5  «\ 

4  86 
4  86 
2  92 

14  60 
584 
4  38 
666 
4  38 

6  07 
243 
6  56 

195  00 
6  56 
4  86 
•6  07 
244 
569 

$9  73 

6  07 
9  73 

5  34 
9  73 
534 

7  29 
9  73 
7  29 
802 
802 

14  60 
7  78 
4  38 
7  78 

7  29 

8  75 

6  56 
6  56 

6  56 
486 

29  19 

7  29 
14  60 

729 
6  07 

9  73 
4  86 

8  75 
1,947  00 

9  73 
8  50 

$8  14 
5  22 

Hod- carriers 

y«jtnni>       .-,, ...--..,,T...T.- 

8  50 

►      Tenders 

4  86 

Plaflterers ... 

7  90 

v-    Tcuders 

5  10 

Slaters 

6  30 

Plum  bers 

8  50 

^«i^  Assintants 

6  07 

Carpenters - 

7  53 

Gas-fltters 

7  53 

OTHBB  T1UDB8. 
Bakers 

10  09 

BlAcksmiths 

6  56 

Strikers  

4  00 

Bookbinders 

7  53 

Briok-Kiakers ' 

6  30 

Cabinet-makers - 

Coopers 

Drivers 

,   Drsvmen  and  teamsters 

Cab,  oarriaff  6.  and  street 

Bngravers  .....  

Gardeners......... 

Hatters 

Horse-shoers 

Laborers,  porters,  ^ko 

LitboirraDners 

S  65 

Printers 

7  00 

1,071  00 
8  14 

Saddle  ana  harness  makers 

6  68 

Tailors 

11  00 
7  80 

6  72 

Tinsmitns 

«  60 

*  And  by  pieoe>irork. 

£1.  Fagtobies,  mills,  eto. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  Aour«  in  factories  or  mills  in  Carlisle, 


Oooapations. 


Bngitieers 

Firemen 

Wearers: 

Women  and  girls... 

Men , 

Winders 

Taoklers  or  loom-fltters 

Oilers 

Beamers 

Twisters , 

Sweepers 

Clerks 

Junior  clerks 

Designers 

Warpers 

Sisers 


Lowest 

Highest 

#6  07 

$8  00 

4  86 

634 

85 

4  88 

2  43 

4  86 

73 

3  40 

6  56 

9  73 

8  16 

8  65 

3  65 

6  07 

8  65 

6  07 

1  94 

2  19 

6  07 

29  19 

1  46 

607 

14  60 

29  19 

8  65 

973 

7  80 

973 

Arerage. 


97  00 
5  10 

2  60 

3  64 

2  06 

8  14 

3  40 

4  86 
4  86 


2  06 
17  63 

3  76 
21  00 

6  50 
8  50 
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III.  FOUNDBIKS,  HAOHINE-SHOPS,  ANT)  IBON  WOBKS, 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifijf-four  houre  in  foundriee,  fnaokine-ekope,  and  iron  worke  in 

Carlisle, 


OoenpatioiiA. 


nttert 

Tiimere , 

PlADora  and  drillers 

Boilersmitha 

Boiler kolders>ap  .., 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Holders 

Core-makers 

Psttem-makers  .... 

Joiners 

Laborers 

Cranemen 

Painters 

Dressers 

Carters 


Lowest. 
$0  50 

Highest. 

$7  78 

584 

802 

8  65 

5  83 

6  56 

7  78 

889 

4  62 

5  34 

7  78 

8  65 

4  62 

4  86 

7  78 

6  56 

680 

6  66 

802 

7  05 

802 

8  80 

4  38 

4  86 

4  86 

8  89 

6  56 

2  9*2 

5  10 

486 

5  10 

▲▼erags. 


$7 
7 
6 
7 

4 
6 

4 
7 
6 
7 

7 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


29 
10 
06 
38 
82 
18 
05 
80 
OS 
58 
18 
86 
86 
62 
86 


IV.  BAILWAY  EMPLOYlfcS. 

Wages  paid  per  day^  week,  or  m^ynik^  as  may  (6,  to  railway  employes  Ukose  engaged  about 
stations^  as  well  as  those  engaged  on  the  engines  and  oarSf  linement  railroad  laborers,  <fc.) 
in  Carlisle,  Erigland. 


OcoapatioBS. 


I  I 

Lowest.  I  Highest !  Arermge. 


Toremen  snrfkoemen  (linemen) 
XJnder  sarfacemen  (linemen)  ., 

Drirers 

Ooards 

Porters 

Checkers 

Carters 


$5  10 

$5  88 

4  13 

438 

8  51 

10  21 

5  83 

7  29 

462 

5fl8 

5  10 

584 

486 

559 

$5  46 
4  25 
986 
6  56 
627 
522 
528 


V.  AGBIGULTITBAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agrienltitral  lahorers  and  household  (eountrff)  servants  in  Carlisle, 

England,  with  or  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


Ooeapatlona. 


Hasl»andm«ii  (married) 

Laborers  ( Including  board) 

Boys  (indading  board) 

Female  serranta  (indading  board) 


Lowest 

Highest 

Averaga. 

$219  00 

127  00 

49  00 

78  00 

$244  00 

155  00 

73  00 

117  00 

$231  00 

141  00 

61  00 

97  00 

VI.  Pbintebs  and  pbinting  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  offiftg-four  hours  to  printers  in  Carlisle,  England. 


Oconpationa. 


Compositors  . 
Machine  men 


Lowest 

Highest 

$5  34 
6  56 

$7  80 
8  75 

$6  82 

7  15 
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OOBHWALL. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  FOX,  OF  FALMOUTH. 

Part  1. — Male  Labor. 

(1.)  Rates  of  wages, — ^These  will  be  found  ^in  detail  in  the  accompany- 
ing schedules. 

(2.)  The  cost  of  living, — ^The  prices  of  what  may  be  termed  the  ^^  neces 
saries  of  life"  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quotations,  viz :  Beef, 
of  good  quality,  20  cents  per  pound ;  mutton,  of  good  quality,  20  cents 
per  pound ;  pork,  of  good  quality,  16  cents  per  pound ;  bread,  of  good 
quality,  10  cents  per  4- pound  loat ;  eggs,  from  16  to  36  cents  per  dozen ; 
milk,  24  cents  per  gallon.  In  towns  in  this  district  $5  a  week  for  a 
family  may  be  put  as  the  approximate  cost  of  living,  rent  included,  but 
in  rural  districts,  where  house-rent  is  lower,  $4.50  would  in  most  case^ 
cover  it. 

(3.)  The  present  rates  of  wages  do  not  differ  much  from  those  which 
prevailed  in  1878,  and  although  animal  food  is  dearer,  bread,  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  and  various  other  items  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheapen 
But  still  I  do  not  think  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  has  much 
improved  in  the  interim,  except  in  the  case  of  educational  facilities. 

(4.)  The  habits  of  the  working  classes, — Owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
spread  of  temperance  principles  they  are  for  the  most  part  more  steady 
and  trustworthy,  but  the  smallness  of  the  margin  between  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  wages  earned  is  such  that  the  number  of  those  who  can 
save  money  is  comparatively  small. 

(5, 6, 7, 8.)  With  rare  exceptions,  there  is  no  ill-feeling  manifested  be- 
tween employer  and  employed.  There  are  no  local  laws  bearing  on 
organizations,  either  of  labor  or  capit>al,  and  strikes  are  very  rarely  had 
recourse  to.  The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life  wherever  they  please,  no  conditions  in  that  respect  being  usually 
imposed  by  employers.    Wages  are  almost  invariably  paid  in  cash. 

(9.)  Cooperative  societies, — The  number  of  such  societies  in  my  district 
is  very  small.  The  only  one  in  existence  in  this  town  is  in  connection 
with  the  retail  grocery  goods,  but  although  the  society  is  believed  to  be 
successful  I  do  not  consider  it  has  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  that 
branch  of  business  in  the  neighborhood. 

(10.)  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  is  fairly  satisfac- 
tory. They  live  simply ;  their  houses,  except  in  certain  crowded  town 
districts,  are  clean  and  comfortable;  their  food  (with  the  exception 
of  animal  food)  is  cheap  and  wholesome;  their  clothes  are  suitable  to 
the  climate  ;  their  chances  of  bettering  their  condition  are  small,  and, 
unless  by  migration,  they  can  with  difficulty  lay  up  anything  for  old 
age;  their  moral  and  physical  condition  contrasts  favorably  with  many 
other  parts  of  England,  and  they  are  well  protected  by  civilizing  in- 
fluences. 

(11.)  The  employers  generally  contract  with  an  insurance  company  to 
indemnify  the  employes  or  their  families  in  case  of  death  or  injury  by 
accident. 

Mining  companies  provide  surgeons  for  attendance  on  the  sick  and 
injured.  Most  employers  in  many  ways  interest  themselves  to  promote 
the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  their  employes.    The  general  re> 
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lations  between  the  employer  and  employed  ai-e  cordial  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

(12.)  The  same  as  in  other  parts  of  England,  except  that  party  feeling 
does  not  run  so  high  in  this  district 

(13.)  A  desire  to  improve  their  prospects,  to  join  relations  abroad, 
and  make  a  better  provision  for  their  families.  Mining  and  farming  are 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  emigrants. 

Part  II. — ^Female  Labor. 

(1.)  I  have  no  means  of  accurately  estimating  the  number  of  women 
and  children  employed  in  Gornwali  in  industrial  pursuits.  The  statis- 
tics touching  the  mines  and  fiEtctories  can  only  be  obtained  through 
Government  sources. 

About  two  adult  females  are  employed  on  each  farm. 

(2.)  Minimum,  24  cents  per  day;  maximum,  48  cents  per  day;  aver- 
age, 30  cents  per  day. 

(3.)  About  9  to  10  hours. 

(4.)  In  most  cases  improving. 

(5.)  Mothern'  meetings,  social,  musical,  and  religious  meetings. 

(6.)  Fire  brigades  in  certain  towns. 

(7.)  Vide  answer  11,  in  case  of  males. 

(8.)  Wages  remain  much  the  same  as  they  were  five  years  ago.  The 
women  do  not  compete  with  men,  and  do  not,  therefore,  reduce  men's 
wages;  the  employment  of  women  has  a  good  effect  on  general,  social, 
and  industrial  conditions. 

(9.)  There  are  so  few  factories  in  Cornwall  it  is  difiicult  to  answer  this 
question. 

The  girls  employed  on  the  surface  at  mines  acquire  a  rough  and  mas- 
culine manner,  but  all  children  have  to  attend  school  a  certain  number 
of  days  per  week. 

HOWARD  FOX, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Falmouthj  July  17, 1884. 


I.  General  trades. 


Wages  paid  in  general  trades  per  week  of  fifty-four  honre  in  Cornwall. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 
14  88 

Highest. 

17  20 

4  88 

727 

ATerage. 

BUILDING  TKADU.* 

Uricklayen.    (See  Manoos.) 

IlfNi-carriera.    (See  Laborers^  Ma«on8'  Tenders.) 
ICasons  

$4  9$ 

Tedders .«, 

1         2  92 

8  44^ 

Plast4<r(>ni.    (See  Moiiods.) 

Tenders.    (See  kCasons'  Tenders.) 
Slat««rfi.    (SeeMimons.) 
Boofem.    (See  Miiauns.) 

Traders.    (See  Masons*  Tenders.) 
Plambers 

1 

1 

1 

4  38  ' 

6  77 

A#<fiiiftantii, ....  ^..... 

'                   . 

4  88 

Carpenters 

;::;:;: i^' 

5  03 
729 

684 

Qaa-fltters  

1          6  83 

682 

*  Bricklayers,  plasterers,  slaters,  and  roofers  are  all  classed  as  General  masons  in  this  part  of  Eng> 
land. 
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RTOHR  A5D  J^HOP  WAGE8- 


^VaQfa  pa  iff  per  trefk  of  nixtf  hour*;  Mtore*,  irkolaale  *r  rrtMil.  «• 

a  IfBwrenUr  liifirici. 


Ocrujtmtion. 


yVufium  \u  mtitrt-M 


U 


HOVHEHOLD   WAGE8. 


HafffM  paid  p*r  annum  to  hou»flioUl  iterramt*  {Unrwt  ami  citieM'  •«  Glomtr^Ur  fUtrir" 


Ot-^'upalUmn. 


Hij^^Mt.    Avrra^ 


Wtgl'A,  with  tM»«tll  Afltl  lodtfliiK 


£    t.  4.     £    M,  4. 
5    0    0     S    •    0 


15  .'  : 


AOBKTLTrRAL    \VAOB8. 

WaifPH  patit  agriruttttrnl  lahor^m  and  household  (rounlry)  BerranU  in  Glouet»ifr  diMru*, 

trilh  or  without  board  and  Lodgimg. 


Ocf'iipntiooH. 


Low«aL     Ifigbert.    AvcrMf 


Ordltmrv  UUtnmr  \mr  w-vV.  wittitMit  Iwmrd,  Set-     

Iifiim«t|iiilil  M-rvHtii«.  fMiiiileN,  Hllh  bonnl  uiid  liMl;;lwg.  per  Anouin 


£   9.  d.     £    $.  d.       £    i.  * 
,0  15    0       110    0         12fi 
8001200       10    00 


cmRPOKATION    K^PLOYKS. 


fVagtn  paid  per  u*^k  of  nixtij  honr»  tit  the  finporathm  employe*  in  the  cittf  of  irloa43nttr. 


(>cr  npAtionn. 


LowMt.     HifEhest  ■  Arera;!^^- 


f<iil><iri*rN,  TMrU'in.  ^o 


£    B.  d.     £    «.  d.       £   t.  d 
■     0  18    0       10    0,       0  10    0 


PRrNTKUS'    WACfES. 

Htatemrnt  nUnntny  the  wagtm  paid  per  week  of  ftfiy-fourhourti  to  )ninter9 {tvmpositorti,  pre**- 

men,  proof -reader  Hy  Ifc.)  in  Gloucester. 


OccupatloiM. 


Lowest  \  Hlfthest .  ATcrat^f^. 


PHnt«r»i 

CompoHlinm.. 
Proof  riiad  era 
PreiMiueii  .... 


>     •    - 


£   ».  d.  '  £  :  d. 

15    0      1  15    0 

15    0      1  15    0 

15    0      1  15    0 

10    0      1  10    0 


£  ».  i. 
1  10  « 
1  10  0 
1  10  0 
15  0 
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HULL. 

HBPOST  BY  C0S8VL  HOWAMD. 

Q.  The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — inecbanical, 
mining,  factory,  public  works,  and  railways,  domestic,  agricultural, 
&c.  f — A.  See  statements  1  to  15. 

Q.  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz,  the  prices  paid  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  f — A.  Fresh  meat,  $1.20;  ba- 
eon,(1.08;  bread, 72 cents ;  vegetables, 60 cents;  clothing, $1.20;  rent, 
78  cents  per  week. 

Q.  Comparison  between  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  those  which 
prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time)  when  the  last  labor  circular  was 
issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions  then  prevailing 
and  which  now  prevail  t — A.  Labor  market  about  the  same  ns  in  1878. 

Q.  Thehabitsof  the  working  classes — whethersteady  and  trustworthy, 
or  otherwise;  saving  or  other\iise,  and  the  causes  which  principally 
affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil  f — A.  Lately*  working  classes  more 
steady  and  trustworthy ;  great  many  insure  in  case  of  death.  The  only 
evil  to  the  working  classes  is  the  liquor  traffic,  but  the  majority  ai'e  now 
seeing  the  evil  of  it. 

Q.  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer  and  the 
effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  prosperity  of  the 
community  T — A,  As  a  rule,  good. 

Q.  The  organ  ize<l  condition  of  labor;  the  nature  of  organization  and 
its  effects  ou  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers  t — A.  Organized 
condition  of  labor  at  present  in  a  depressed  state,  owing  to  the  shipping 
trade  being  very  dull  and  causing  a  great  many  to  be  out  of  employ- 
ment.   (No  papers  to  refer  to  for  counter-organization  of  capital.) 

Q.  The  prevalency  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into  the 
settlement  of  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  emido^t'^s,  and 
the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbitration  f  The  effects  of  strikes  on  the 
advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor,  and  the  general  effect  thereof  on 
the  industrial  interests  effected  thereby  t — A.  No  strikes  of  any  impor- 
tance in  Hull  for  some  years.  The  last  one  was  of  very  short  duration, 
and  ended  in  the  masters'  favor. 

Q.  Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  chose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in  this 
rt^gard.  How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer  paid  f — 
A.  Yes;  the  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  where  they  like. 
They  are  paid  weekly  in  gold  and  silver. 

Q.  Cooperative  societies  f — A.  No  co-operative  stores  in  Hull  of  any 
im)K>rtance  to  benefit  the  workingman. 

Q.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people ;  how  they  live,  their 
homes,  their  food,  their  clothes,  their  chances  for  bettering  their  condi- 
tion, tneir  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  or  sickness,  their 
moral  and  physical  condition, and  the  influences  for  good  or  evil  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  f — A.  As  a  rule  the  working  classes  in  Hull  are 
steady,  clean,  and  respectable ;  when  work  is  good  the  majority  live  up  to 
their  income;  comfortable  homes  as  a  rule ;  their  food  wholesome,  and 
they  dress  neatly  and  respectably ;  steady  men  rise  gradually  to  a  bet- 
ter position ;  a  tew  save  a  little  out  of  their  earnings;  a  great  many  are 
members  of  sick  and  funeral  clubs  and  life  insurances,  also  building  so- 
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vin.  Household  wages. 

WageBpaid  to  koui^iold  §ervanU  {iownt  and  eiHei)  in  Ckn^wall, 


OoonpAilons. 


HooMhold  Mrranti  (with  board  and  lodging) per  year.. 


Loweat. 


928  10 


Highest 


177  60 


$52  15 


IX.  Agricultural  wages. 

WageBpaid  to  agriouUural  laborert  and  kou$diold  (country)  tervanta  in  ComwalL 


Oocnpationa. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATerage. 

Household  wrTanta  (with  board  and  lodirinff) per  year. . 

Agricaltnral  laborers  (without  board  and  lodging,  hot  generally  with  a 
plot  of  ground) per  week.. 

114  50 
802 

$40  87 
488 

$2554 
8  52 

X.  Printers  wages. 

statement  $howing  ike  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty- four  koure  to  printere  {oompontorefpreea' 

tiMfi,  proof-readerSf  tfc.)  in  the  county  of  ComwalL 


Occnpations. 

Printers 

Compositors 

Presxiuen 

Proof-readera 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

14  38 
4  38 
4  38 
4  38 

$6  07 
6  07 
6  07 
6  07 

$5  04 

5  04 

6  04 
6  Oi 


HABTLEPOOL. 


REPORT  BT  CONSULAR  AOEKT  NEILSON. 


I.  General  trades. 


Wagee  paid  per  week  of  54  houre. 


Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Areraga. 

BUILDING  TRADK8. 
Bricklar era  ..........................................   ................. 

$6  80 
4  86 

7  20 

8  20 
7  78 

6  07 
4  38 
6  56 
680 
4  86 
4  86 
4  86 
486 
6  56 
668 
720 

$7  20 

5  10 
8  02 
8  75 
826 

8  51 
720 

7  04 

8  51 
826 

6  07 
0  78 

6  10 

7  04 
7  00 

10  21 

$7  04 

Hod-carriers  .......••■......■.■•....... 

4  88 

S/ilMOnH  --..-T T . ................ ... 

7  6S 

Plnm beni  .............................................................. 

8  47 

Oas-fitters 

8  02 

OTHBB  TRADB8. 

Blacksmiths - 

729 

Strik  ers 

5  88 

Bookbinders ,..,.. 

6  80 

Brass  founders 

7  65 

Oabinet^makers - ......................................... 

6  66 

O-ardeuers . . . . . . ...... ... ........ .......  ..................... 

5  46 

Jewelers 

7  20 

Itfaborers.  nortera.  Sto 

486 

Printers 

680 

Sail-maken  ..._......_..........................................•...... 

729 

Tinsmiths ...........t^-- 

8  75 
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IL  MAOHINE-SHOPS,  foundries,  SgO. 

Wage»  p<Ud  per  week  o/fifty-fomr  kour$  in  faundriee,  machine  tkoptf  and  iron  worke  im 

Hartlepool  and  Middleehro-on-TeeB. 


Oooiip»tloiu. 


Flttan.... 
lAtheiunen 
Holders... 


Lowest 

$6  80 
729 
729 

Highest. !  ATorage. 


$9  24  I 
899  , 

948  I 


$8  02 
8  14 
8  38 


III.  Wages  in  ship* yards. 


9Vagee  paid  per  week  offifig-four  houra  in  akip-varde^dietinguiahing  hetween  iron  and  wood 

ahip'building—in  Hartlepool  and  Middleahro-on^Teea, 


Occapatlons. 


Filters . . . 
RlTetters. 
Cslkers  . . 


Drillers 

Blaoksmiths. 
Fitters 


Carpenters 
Joiners .... 
Laborers.., 


Arerage. 


97  29 

$9  73 

6  80 

8  76 

682 

924 

486 

680 

1          607 

8  51 

688 

899 

9  11 

10  33 

7  04 

8  76 

4  «3 

6  10 

$8 
7 
7 
5 

7 
7 
9 

7 

4 


78 

78 


41 

73 
90 


IV.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wagea  paid  per  month  to  aeamen  {offieera  and  men) — dlatinguiahing  hetween  ocean  and  coaat 
navigation^  and  hetween  aail  and  ateam^^n  Hartlepool  and  Middleahro^oi^Teea. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


OCBAN-OOIXO  BTBAMKBS. 


Masters 

First  mates 

Second  mates  ... 

Boatswains 

Cooks  

Stewards 

Able  seamen 

First  engineer . . 
Second  engineer. 
Third  engmeer . . 
Firemen 


COASTDTO    rrSAMBBS. 


Masters 

First  mates 

Second  mates 

Able  seamen 

First  engineers... 
Second  engineers. 
Firemen  ••••...... 


WOOD  BAILBB8,  COASTIiro. 


Masters 

Able 


$72  99 

36  SO 
24  33 
20  06 
20  06 
24  38 

19  46 
72  99 
43  80 
29  20 

20  67 


68  40 
84  06 
26  76 
18  49 
63  53 
41  36 
18  49 


88  93 
24  83 

17  03 


Highest. 


$97  33 
46  23 
31  63 

24  33 

25  54 
30  66 

20  67 
82  73 
63  26 
88  93 

21  89 


78  00 
38  93 
29  20 
19  46 
68  13 
54  74 
19  46 


48  80 
25  54 
18  25 


ATerage. 


$85  16 
41  36 
27  99 

22  19 
22  80 
27  49 

20  07 
77  86 
53  58 
34  06 

21  28 


65  70 
36  50 
27  96 
18  97 
60  84 
48  05 
18  97 


41  86 

24  94 
17  64 


ftfi4  LABOR   IN    EUROPE ^E>GLA5D. 

V.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wn^*^M  paid  pifr  vtfttk  of  about  nlrty-five  \ourn  in  winreM,  rH^iJ^  te  maUa  OMd/rmaUa,  •■  Sar- 

ilepool  and  M'iddU%hr^<im'TetM, 


(>C€UpAtlOD«. 

L.W-C 

msiiiwt. 

Av«ca^_ 

H  fit*  *f  •        

•4  « 
4tf 

fT  3 
7  3 

«   -^ 

i/< miw* t%             ^   . 

-i  /T 

VI.  HOUHEHOLD  WAGES. 

Wimt-n  pnlil  p4!r  ymr  to  hou^fhold  nervant*  (towna  and  cities)  in  Hartlepool  and  yTtddle^br^ 

on-Teet. 


(><'<'.ii)>Atlona.  Lowest.     Hi;<:ha9t.    A.Tw%t^. 


{:i,*,Um  If- wt*}m9) $»  «         *?J  ^  •n  ** 

l('/«IN«<MiM)<U -is   64  ti    ^  <SZ    ^ 

h'ttmt*^  48  «  ff*  <W  fc  1^ 


VI L  Corporation  wages. 

Haffet  paid  pw  week  of  fl/ty-four  hourn  to  the  corporation  employh  in  ik€  towmM  of  HartliC' 

pool  and  MiddUtbro-on'Teet, 


Occupiiticins.  I  Lowest.     Hi^«st.    Avvra^e. 


LubnTf^m  (InclndiiiK  street  •weoMm,  cart  diivem,  &c.) '       $4  38         |S  58  $4  ^ 

MuMius :         7  2»  8  02  7© 


VIII.  Printers'  wages. 

statement  Bhotting  the  icafjea  paid  per  week  of  ilfty-fowr  hourn  to  printers  (compntitor$f 
preatmenf  proof-readerBf  ^o.,)  in  Hartlepool  and  Middlesbro-^i^Teee, 


Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest'  ATVTMre. 

Bookbiodsrt «... 

$6M 
6  66 

i 

f7  M            *6  M> 

Printeni 

7  04 

6  eO 
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HOLTHEAS. 


BBPORT  OF  CONSULAR  AQSNT  JONB8. 


[Referred  to  in  the  LiTerpool  report] 


I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  toeek  of  fifty-four  hours  in  Bolyhead, 


Ocoap*tloB8. 


BUILDDIO  TKADE8. 

Hod-carriers 

HMona 

Tenders , 

Plastei-ers 

Tenders 

Slaters   

Boofers 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Asaisranta 

Carp4ioters 

Gas-fltters  ...  

OTHER  TIU.DE8. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Brewers 

Botchers 

Cabinet- makers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters , 

Cab  and  carriage 

Gardeners    

Horse-dhoers  , 

Laborers,  porters,  Slo 

MillwrijchU 

Printers 

Teachers  pnbllo  schools 

Sail-makers 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 


Lowest 

Highest. 

▲Teragou 

$2  91 

94  87 

13  64 

1  27 

8  73 

7  50 

8  64 

4  85 

4  00 

5  09 

5  82 

6  40 

2  91 

8  64 

8  27 

5  09 

5  82 

5  40 

5  09 

5  82 

540 

2  91 

8  64 

827 

7  27 

9  71 

8  50 

4  85 

6  06 

5  40 

5  82 

727 

6  00 

485 

6  06 

540 

8  M 

6  00 

48S 

6  06 

7  27 

66» 

8  88 

4  Ii5 

4  36. 

7  27 

14  56 

10  90 

4  37 

682 

5  00 

4  85 

7  27 

6  0» 

4  37 

6  06 

6  21 

8  54 

4  85 

4  00 

4  85 

14  56 

9  70 

8  64 

7  27 

5  45 

2  91 

485 

8  80 

5  82 

7  27 

6  00 

4  85 

9  71 

7  00 

4  85 

14  56 

9  70 

4 
4 
4 
8 
6 


85 
85 
85 
64 
82 


7  27 

6  06 

7  27 

7  27 

727 

6 
5 
6 
6 
6 


06 
04 
06 
45 
OO 


IL  Foundries,  machinb-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  p€tid  per  week  of  eixlg  koure  in  foundriee,  maokine-ehopef  and  iron-works  in  Holy* 

head. 


Oooapationa. 


Holder 

Pattern-maker 

Fitters 

lAborsrs 

Bnglneers 


Lowest 

Highest 

|7  25 

$9  70 

7  00 

950 

654 

10  19 

8  88 

606 

727 

10  19 

ATeragsw 


$8  47 
8  26 
880 
4  97 
6  70 
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RAILWAY  WAGES. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  to  railroad  employ  A  (those  engaged  about  etatiotu  a»  well  ae  tkote 
engaged  on  the  enginee  and  oars,  linemeUf  railroad  laborera,  ^o. ),  in  Holgkead. 


Ocoapatlona. 


Lowest.    Highest. !  Average. 


StAtion-masten . . 

Inspecton 

Port«rB 

Enj^ine-drlvers  .. 

Fii*emen 

Cleaners  

Bailroad  laborers 


$4  85 

$14  56 

6  06 

7  07 

3  64 

4  37 

7  07 

10  19 

4  37 

5  82 

2  91 

3  04 

3  88 

5  82 

9S  30 
6  50 

4  00 
8  60 

5  2a 

3  00 

4  45 


WAGES  IN  SHIP- YARDS. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  fifty-six  hours^  in  ship-yards^  distinguishimg  between  iron  and  wood 

skip-building,  in  Holyhead, 


OccnpatioDS. 


Ship  carpenters 


Lowest 


|5  82 


$8  49 


$7  15 


Note.— No  ship-building  in  district. 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)j  distinguishing  between  ocean,  ooaet,  and 

river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam  in  Holyhead, 


OccQpationB. 


Steam  (coastwise): 

Master 

Mate 

Second  mate 

Oniinary  seaman 

Able  Heaman 

Engineer , 

Fireman 

Sailing  veHsels: 

Maator 

Mate 

Able  Boaman 

Ord  iuary  tteaman 


Lowest. 


$67  97 
48  55 
33  98 
6  79 
23  30 
33  98 
21  84 

29  13 

21  84 

15  77 

9  71 


Highest 


$n  68 
58  26 
43  70 
14  56 
26  21 
58  26 
24  27 

48  55 
29  18 
19  42 
14  56 


I 


$69 
51 
88 


00 

50 
OO 


10  50 

24  75 
46  OO 
23  00 

38  80 

25  45 
17  55 
13  15 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  fenuUes  in 

Holyhead. 


Oocnpations. 


Drapery: 

Male  assistant  and  fonnd... 

Female  assistant  and  found 
Grocery : 

Male  assistant  and  fonnd . . . 

Female  assistant  and  fonnd. 


1 

1  Lowest 

Highest 

$2  42 
97 

$4  37 
1  94 

1  94 
97 

8  04 
169 

Arermge. 


$8  38 

1  45 

2  79 
1  30 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wage$paid  per  month  to  kouwhold  aorvaiito  (towne  and  dflet)  ti»  Solpkoad. 


OoonpAtknu. 


Cook 

WaltreM 

Kamenudd  . . . 
ScnUery  nwid 


Lowott 

Highest. 

04  85 
2  01 
2  01 
2  42 

06  06 
4  85 
485 
2  01 

05  45 

800 
8  80 
265 


AOEIOULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wagetpaid  per  kalf-getir  to  agrUmltural  laborers  and  koueehold  {oountry)  eerrante  in  Holjf- 

head,  with  or  witkorU  hoard  and  lodging* 


Oocmpattoni. 


Fami  bftUlff 

Funn  laborers  . . . 
Farm  dalry-nalde 
Fftrm  boys 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATeFSge« 

|48  55 
88  06 

20  18 
14  56 

0S8  26 

48*70 
48  70 

$58  40 

88  80 

86  40 

10  42  1          16  00 

1 

PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wagee  paid  per  week  of  eixtg  hours  to  printere  (eompoeitors^  pressmen^ 

proof-readers,  #'<'m)  ^*  Holyhead, 


OocnpAtiODS. 


Lowest    Highest.  I  Arersge. 


ComfMMitors  \ 

Printers        5 

Pressmen  (mnohine  men) 
Proofresders 


05  82 

582 
680 


07  27 

7  27 
7  27 


16  00 

600 
0  58 


OL0UCE8TEB. 


RBPORT  BT  COMMBROiAL  AGBHT  DAYIBB, 


I.  General  trades. 

Ifo^oi  paid  per  week  offromjiftg-fowr  to  eixtg  homre  in  Glonoeeter, 


Brioklavers 

Hod-carriers. 
Masons 


Tenders . . . 
Plasterers 

Tenders... 

Slaters 

Roofers 

Tenders ... 
Plumbers 

Assistants. 

Carpenters 

Oaa-lltters.  ... 


Occnpations. 


Lowest.  I  Highest 


BUILDDIO  TSADIS. 


92  A— LAB- 


42 


s. 


ATsrage. 


t. 

t.tf. 

30 

40 

350 

16 

20 

18  0 

80 

40 

35  0 

16 

20 

18  0 

80 

40 

35  0 

16 

20 

18  0 

25 

35 

30  0 

25 

35 

80  0 

16 

20 

18  0 

30 

40 

85  0 

18 

24 

21  0 

25 

35 

300 

30 

40 

35  0 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  from  fifty-four  to  sixty  hours  in  Gloucester — ContiDued. 


Occupation  a. 


OTHER  TBADE8. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths  . 
Strikers  . 
Bookbiuders.. 
Brick-mukers . 
Brewers 


Butclieis 

Brass  founders . 
Cabinet-makers 
Confectioners  .. 
Cigar-makers . . . 

Coopers 

Cutle 


lers 


Distillers , 

Dii  vers 

Draymen  and  teAmsters 

Cab,  carriage,  and  street  railway. 

Dyers   

Engravers  

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horse-shoers , 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Lithographers 

Millwiights 

l^ail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 


Printers 

Teachers  public  schools  . ... 
Saddle  and  harness-makers. 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 


Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

"Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 


Lowest. 


Highest   Average. 


«. 


30 
25 
18 
30 
*10 
30 
25 
40 
30 
30 


(t) 

(t) 
(t) 


25 


(t) 


C) 


20 
10 
20 
25 
40 
30 
20 

25 
30 
18 
30 
25 
30 
16 
25 

25 
20 
30 
25 
30 
20 
20 
25 


». 


36 
35 
26 
40 


(t) 

(t) 
(t) 


50 
25 
60  , 
40 
40 

35 


(t) 


C) 


25 
26 
25 
35 
60 
40 
40 

85 
40 
25 
40 
35 
35 
20 
35 

35 
30 
50 
85 
50 
80 
35 
85 


33  0 
.30  0 
22  0 
35  0 


40  0 

30  0 

54)  0 

35  0 

<to  0 


(ti 


30  O 


(t) 
(t) 


22  6 

21  O 

22  6 
30  0 


35 


a 
o 


(t) 


30  0 

) 

30  O 
35  O 
21  ft 
33  O 
30  0 
32  6 
18  0 
30  0 


C) 


30  0 
25  0 
40  O 
30  0 
40  0 
50  0 
27  5 
30  0 


*  Per  day  during  the  season. 


tXone  in  this  district. 


t  £60  to  £300  per  aDnnm. 


II.  Factories  and  mills. 

Wagefi  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  factories  or  miJh  in  Gloucester  district. 


Occupations. 


Woavt'rs 

SplDlHM.S 

iKciH  ... 

Twi.**ti.'rH 


Lowest.     ITighest.   Average. 


9. 


I 

15  I 
15 
lU  ' 
15 


45 
45 
35 
45 


».  d, 
30  0 
30  0 
22  6 
30  0 


FOUNDRIES^    MACHINE  .SHOPS,    AND   IRON   WORKS. 

Wa<}t]s  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  honrn   iu  foundvirH,  machinr-shops,  and  iron  workn  in 

(i louccafer  district. 


OcixipationH. 


LowcHt.  I  Highest    Average. 


g. 


8. 


Fitters 

Marhini'  liandH 
IJoilor  inakt'is. 
Molders 


...  1      20 

32  1 
32  1 
32 
32  , 

29 

20  , 

2» 

20  ' 

29 

26  1 

29 
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MINES  AND  MINING. 

fFagea  paid  per  week  of  forty-eiaht  hourt  in,  and  in  connection  with,  eoal  and  iron  ore  minee 

in  forest  of  Dean,  Glouceetenhire, 


Occapations. 


Lowest    Highest    Average. 


Miners  (ordinary) . 


20 


i. 


30 


«. 


25 


RAILWAY  WAGES. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  to  railway  emplojfA  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  wellae  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  ears,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  tfc,)  in  Gloucester  district. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

t. 

50 
SO 
30 

1  20 
30 
25 

1 

Highest 

ATemge. 

Bndne-driTer 

00 

hh  0 

Stoaer 

35  '           32  6 

Guard 

40              35  0 

Porters 

25              22  6 

Plate  layer 

35              32  fl 

NaTTy.. 

30 

27  6 

seamen's  wages. 

Wage$f  paid  per  mionih  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)  distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  Glouoester  district. 


Occapations. 

I 
Stean 

liOH 

1.  1 

d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
«l 
0 
0 

u 

0 

0 

0 
0 

!; 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

est 

s 

ail. 
«. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(1 

10 

(1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

s 

stean 

£    jr. 

•_»ii     0 
10     0 
6     0 
4  10 
6    0 
0    0 
4  10 

:i  10 

'JO     0 

IJ     0 

}•     0 

0  10 
,     3     0 

8    0 
6    0 
4     0 
.1    0 
3  10 

1  10 
1     0 
8    0 
6    0 
3  10 

lighest 
1.        S 

1 

aU. 

«. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
10 
10 

«  *    • 

d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Arei 
steam. 

■age. 
Sail. 

£    ». 

15    0 
7  10 
.5    0 

3  10 
5    0 
5    0 

4  0 
3    0 

OCBAN. 

Captain 

First  mate  

■ 

£ 
14 
7 
4 
3 
4 
4 

3 

•> 

.. 

U 

10 

( 
4 

4 

4 

3 

•> 

3 

<> 

1 

4 
3 
2 

c. 

0 

0 

0 

10 

(» 

0 

10 
10 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 

0 
0 

10 
0 

10 
0 

10 
0 
0 

10 

£ 

10 

6 

d     £ 
0      'HI 
0        9 
0        (J 
0       4 

0      n 

0       0 
0        4 
0       3 
0     .... 
0     

£ 

I'O 

R 

5 

4 

5 

3 

4 

3 

17 

11 

H 

5 

4 

0 
4 

3 

4 
3 

1 

6 
4 

3 

i. 
0 

10 
0 
n 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 

0 
10 
5 
0 
0 
.") 

l.> 

0 

10 

0 

rf. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(1 

0 

d. 
0 
0 

Second  mats 

0 

Boatftwalu 

Carpenter 

Steward 

Cook 

S«':iniai).  able 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

First  eiiuiiit'iT 

S(M'»»iul  eniiinver 



*  •  • 

Thiid  fniimeor 

•  • 

•    • 

(» 

0 

0 

< 

(» 

0 

Duu  kt*vnian 

•   •   •  * 

Fiit'iuau 

COAUT. 

CnptAin 

FiiHt  luiito 

4 

3 
2 

3 
2 

i 

0 

0 
10 

0 
10 

0 
10 

0 

(» 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

5 

0 

0 
0 
0 
10 
10 
0 

0 
0 

u 

0 
0 
0 
0 

.'>    0 

'    3    5 
4     0 

3    0 
1     5 
0  13 

1 

0 
0 

lioutrtwaiu 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

u 

0 
0 

0 

Cook  and  wteward 

S«>auian.  ablo  ....................... 

0 
0 

SiNiQiau.  ordiuary 

Bo  V 

0 
0 

Fii  nt  Encmeer 

S<»oond  engiurer 

Fireman 

•    • 

1 

KoTB.— River  hoatmen  (and  on  oshkIs)  Trom  25f.  per  week  to  35#.  per  week ;  a  vera;,  e,  80t.  per  week. 
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STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

IVagw  paid  per  week  of  ftixty  hour*;  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  »a/«9  and  females,  in 

Gloucester  district. 


Wages  in  Htoreit. 


Occnpfttion. 


Loweftt.    Higheat.  |  AT«raK«- 


10 


s. 


60 


35 


HOUSEHOLD   WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  annum  to  household  serrants  (tatrns  and  cities)  in.  Gl4}ucester  distric4. 


OccupaliotiB. 


LoiTMt.    Hlgbest.   Arerage. 


Wagea,  with  board  and  lodging 


AGRICULTURAL    WAGES. 


£    ».  d,     £    M.  d.  \    £.    s.  d, 
5    002500       15    00 


Wages  paid  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (counlrp)  serrants  in  Glouoenler  district, 

trith  or  irithoiit  board  and  lodging. 


OccnpntloDH. 


Lowest,     nigheat.    Average. 


r 


I  £   $.  d.     £    t.  d.       £    §.  4. 

Ordinary  laborer  per  week,  without  board,  &c I    0  15    01  10    0         126 

Household  Mervanta,  femaloA,  with  board  and  lo<l^iug,  per  annam ;    800     12    00       10    00 


CORPORATION   EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  wt^k  of  sixty  honrs  to  therorporatym  en^ployes  in  the  city  of  (rlouoester. 


OccapatioDA. 


Loweat.  ,  Hlgheati.   Averagr. 


I>aborer»,  rartt^ra,  ^c 


£    B.  d.     £    ».  d.       £    s.  4 
;    0  18    0       10    0,      0  10    0 


.» 


PRINTKHS'    WACfES. 


Stattment  nhowtng  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty- four  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  pre-nti- 

M  en  f  proof -readers,  4'c.)  in  Gloucester. 


Occapationa. 


Loweat  ,  Hlgheat  I  Areivge. 


Prifitem 

CompoHitors . . 
Proof- read  era 
Preaamen 


! 

£   s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

16    0 

1  15    0 

16    0 

1  15    0 

16    0 

1  15    0 

10    0 

1  10    0 

£   s.  d. 

1 10  e 

1  10  0 
1  10  0 
15    0 
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HULL. 

HRPORT  BY  C0X8UL  HOWAMD. 

Q.  Tbe  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — inecbanical, 
mining,  factory,  public  works,  and  railways,  domestic,  agricultural, 
&c.  f — A.  8ee  statements  1  to  15. 

Q.  The  cost  of  living  to  the  lal>oriug  classes,  viz,  the  prices  paid  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  f — A.  Fresh  meat,  $1.20;  ba- 
eon,  (1.08;  bread,  72  cents ;  vegetables,  GO  cents;  clothing,  $1.20;  rent, 
78  c^nts  per  week. 

Q.  Comparison  between  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  those  which 
prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time)  when  the  last  labor  circular  was 
issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions  then  prevailing 
and  which  now  prevail  f — A.  Labor  market  about  the  same  as  in  1878. 

Q.  Thebabitsof  the  working  classes — whether  st^^ady  and  trust  worthy, 
or  otherwise;  saving  or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  principally 
affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil  f — A.  Lately  working  classes  more 
steady  and  trustworthy ;  great  many  insure  in  case  of  death.  The  only 
evil  to  the  working  classes  is  the  liquor  traffic,  but  the  majority  are  now 
seeing  the  evil  of  it. 

Q.  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^^  and  employer  and  the 
effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  prosperity  of  the 
community  T — A,  As  a  rule,  good. 

Q.  The  organized  condition  of  labor;  the  nature  of  organization  and 
itseffecta  on  thea<lvancementandwelfareof  the  laborers  t — A.  Organized 
condition  of  labor  at  present  in  a  depressed  state,  owing  to  the  shipping 
trade  being  very  dull  and  causing  a  great  many  to  be  out  of  employ- 
ment.   (No  papers  to  refer  to  for  counter-organization  of  capital.) 

Q.  The  prevalency  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into  the 
settlement  of  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employes,  and 
the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbitration  f  The  effects  of  strikes  on  the 
advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor,  and  the  general  effect  thereof  on 
the  industrial  interests  effected  thereby  t — A.  Nostrikesof  any  impor- 
tance in  Hull  for  some  years.  The  last  one  was  of  very  short  duration, 
and  ended  in  the  masters'  favor. 

Q.  Are  tbe  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  chose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in  this 
reganl.  How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer  paid  f — 
A.  Yes;  tbe  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  where  they  like. 
They  are  paid  weekly  in  gold  and  silver. 

Q.  Cooperative  societies  f — A.  No  cooperative  stores  in  Hull  of  any 
im)K>rtance  to  benefit  the  workingman. 

Q.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people ;  how  they  live,  their 
homes,  their  food,  their  clothes,  their  chances  for  bettering  their  condi- 
tion, their  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  or  sickness,  their 
moral  and  physical  condition,  and  the  influences  for  good  or  evil  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  f — A.  As  a  rule  the  working  classes  in  Hull  are 
steady,  clean,  and  respectable ;  when  work  is  good  the  majority  live  up  to 
their  income;  comfortable  homes  as  a  rule ;  their  food  wholesome,  and 
they  dress  neatly  and  respectably ;  steady  men  rise  gradually  to  a  bet- 
ter position ;  a  tew  save  a  little  out  of  their  earnings;  a  great  many  are 
members  of  sick  and  funeral  clubs  and  life  insurances,  also  building  so- 
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cieties;  their  moral  and  ph^^sical  condition  as  a  rule  very  fair;  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  and  temperance  at  the  present  time  is  doing  a  deal  of 
good  among  the  working  classes. 

HOW   A   MECIIAXIC   LIVKS. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  I  am  34  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  busiuess? — A.  I  am  a  mechanic. 

Q.  Have  you  any  family? — A.  Yes,  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children;  eldest  9  years 
and  the  youngest  one  and  one-half  years. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  i)er  week? — A.  ^6.72  the  average  wage  paid  to  a 
mechanic. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  per  week! — A.  Fifty-three  hours,  summer  and 
winter. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  meals?— A.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
one  hour  for  dinner. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  in  a  respectable  way  on  your  wages? — A.  Yes. 

CJ.  Earnings  of  myself  per  year?— A.  $349.44. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  ? — A.  Yes;  I  pay  per 
annum — 

For  rent  of  a  four-roomed  house $43  20 

For  clothing  myself  and  family 72  00 

For  food  and  fuel,  $.3.8d  per  week,  or 201  76 

Leaving  for  school  fees  and  incidental  expenses 32  48 

349  44 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  does  your  daily  meals  consist?- A.  For  breakfast,  bread, 
bacon,  and  tea;  dinner,  fresh  meat  and  vegetable's  for  the  first  part  of  the  week,  and 
latter  part  sonp  and  boiled  bacon;  for  tea,  bread  and  butter;  supper,  if  any,  a  little 
bread  and  cheese. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  of  your  earnings  for  sickness  or  old  age? — A.  After 
paying  my  weekly  insurance  and  club  money  very  little  remaius  to  save.  In  case  I 
am  myself  sick  I  receive  ^2.40  per  week  from  my  club  for  the  first  six  months  and 
$1.20  for  the  following  three  months.    At  my  death  my  wife  would  receive  |48. 

Q.  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employ<^8  in  fac- 
tories, mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provisions  made 
for  the  work  people  in  case  of  accident?  What  are  the  general  consid- 
erations i^iven  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  emi)loy6s?  What  are  the  general  relations  which  prevail  between 
the  employer  and  employed? — A.  In  cases  of  accident  the  employers  as 
a  rale  allow  a  small  weekly  recompense.  The  railway  employes  here 
}>ay  a  small  amount  out  of  their  weekly  wages,  which  goes  to  an  acci- 
dent fund.  As  a  rule  the  employers  in  Hull  use  their  influence  for  the 
moral  and  physical  good  of  their  employes.  Generally  speaking  the 
masters  and  em  ploy  (3S  are  on  good  terms  with  each  other. 

Q.  What  are  the  i)olitical  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and  what 
are  their  influences,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation?  What  is  the 
share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  general 
taxation! — A.  The  workingmen  have  full  political  rights;  their  infla- 
euce  is  so  great  as  to  return  generally  two  Liberal  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

Q.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working 
people,  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes  f — A. 
Depression  in  trade;  mechanics  are  the  chief  class  of  emigrants;  there 
is  a  very  little  emigration  from  Hull. 
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FEMALE  LABOR. 

(1.)  Q.  The  number  of  females  employed  in  Hall  are  as  follows: 

MaiiiifactnrinsK  (about) 110 

Commercial,  dr.c 0 

Goverument  officials  and  clerks  (about) 85 

Teachers  (about) 140 

Hotel  and  board! np:-house  keepers  (about) 12 

Laundresses  (about) ^60 

Musicians  (about) 6 

Mining 0 

Agriculture 0 

All  other  pursuits  (about) 2,000 

(2  and  3.)  Q.  What  are  the  minimnm,  maximum,  aod  average  wages 
paid  to  female  adults,  and  hoiirs  of  labor  f — A.  Manufacturing  from 
(2.16  to  (3.84  per  week  of  56  hours;  Government  officials,  &c.,  (2.40  to 
(5.28  per  week  of  60  hours ;  teachers  (in  schools),  (48  to  (576,  average 
(430  per  year ;  laundresses,  (3.84  per  week  standard  wages ;  teachers 
of  music,  (24  per  year  each  pupil ;  all  other  pursuits,  (2.16  to  (4.80  per 
week  of  60  hours. 

(4.)  Q.  What  is  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  such  employes  f — 
A.  As  a  rule,  moral,  steady,  and  healthy. 

(5.)  Q.  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  employ^  f — A.  No  public  or  private  means  are  provided 
for  their  improvement. 

(6.)  Q.  W^hat  are  the  means  provided,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers, 
for  their  safety  f — A.  As  a  rule,  good  entrances  in  every  manufactory, 
&c.,  for  escape  in  case  of  fire,  &c. 

(7.)  Q.  W^hat  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to 
sanitary  measures,  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  f — A.  Sani- 
tary measures  are  very  good.  In  manufactories,  wages  as  a  rule  are 
stopped  in  case  of  sickness ;  teachers,  officials,  &c.,  salary  paid  while 
ill,  unless  their  place  ha«  to  be  filled  up. 

(8.)  Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the 
wages  paid  women,  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  other- 
wise f  What  are  the  effects  of  employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of 
men,  and  on  general  social  and  industrial  conditions  f — A.  Yes;  wages 
increased  in  regard  to  teachers  and  Oovernmeut  officials ;  necessaries 
of  life  about  same ;  no  difference  in  the  wages  of  men,  but  causes  less 
men  to  be  employed. 

(9.)  Q.  W^hat  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed, 
and  amoug  their  children ;  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  employ- 
ment (in  factories,  mills,  stores,  &c.)  on  the  family  circles,  especially  as 
concerns  the  children  of  such  employes,  and  on  their  moral  and  physical 
condition,  and  on  their  children  f  Education — fair  on  average. — A. 
The  great  majority  of  the  female  employes  in  Hull  are  single. 

EDWABD  HOWARD, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

RM,  July  12, 1884. 
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lint',  fiift)  rttt't  ft  Mtliatnril 
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f.Hli'lMta     IMif  ll'f  P,  All 
I    |l  hoc    Mllil  IN 
Mitlv«ll|'l|lN 

Null  III  ik«  $m  (liwtt'l). 
full  I  IP 
I'l  lull  IH 

'I  I  ID    III   I  «•    |lllll|ll      PI   IiIMiIp 
Miwlillt      Mini    ImI  III  MM   l||llkl>r  ■ 
Mull    lltltlll  14  ........ 

Hll>*  I  «|lil  l<4  ... 
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'f  llij'M  «  .  .         .  . 

'Il   II   t    Hl|llt   ll|ll-|f(|(ll« 

'Mn.mllltn 

Waiivi  tp  (iiiiUlili' of  imIIU) 


72  b«uM. 


60koar». 


<  :^ 

f  14 

f  *^^ 

i  7* 


'  f  I* 

&  <4 

4  ue 


■  >  -  •   -  - 

4  M* 

4  M 

':) 

<:> 

7  20 

4  to 

'  7  20 

7  'j<» 

4  3-i 

4  »4> 

2  441 


r  •« 


n 


i  r.1 


)«»•••! 


C) 


■*•■ 

-< «. 

A  ^ 

«• 

-  4. 

« 

5 

Tf 

C 

1-4 

4 

j«5 

|-» 

I.I 

^ 

40 

1'. 

t^- 

6 

-•* 

» 

*Sf' 

» 

♦^• 

» 

««. 

12 

«. 

t> 

♦f' 

5 

7€ 

<:) 

I     I 


*  Hliitiiliiiil  whkmh 


f  Approtitirftii. 


I  None  employtad  i»  H  -JL 


KAcrrORlKH   AND  MILLS. 
tyntfrn  pttid  prv  tvrfk  of  fifty- three  houn  in  factoriee  or  mills  in  Hull, 


OcctiiHitlonii. 


PrnMPtncii  In  (nl  mill* 

l*»rrfP  ill  oil  mill 

(innilnrp  in  nil  mill* 

Knt^iiK*  (Irivi TM  In  nil  mill 

F«in*man  in  nIi'iiiii  nitw  mill , 

Mt*n  in  Mti'iim  Hiiw-mill 

Ki\fi\nv  drivfr  Iniilfuui  Kaw-nilll*, 


BlAadard  wages. 


NoiK.-No  fartorieii  of  any  kind  In  Hnll. 


Lowest.    Higfaeat.    Avfrsj;^ 


fT  6$ 


$4  80 


$5  2S 


6  00 

7  20 
5  28 


7  20 

8  40 
6  12 


6  00 


5  T« 
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IIL  Foundries,  maohine-shopSi  eto. 

Wagett  paid  per  week  of  ilftji'three  houn  in  fomndriee,  mwAiue-ehope,  and  iron  worki  in 

Hull, 


OocapstI 


Bhop  foremMi* 

Shop  foraman  (under)* . . . . 

Oat-door  foreman* 

Fitters 

Tnmert 

Borers    

Machine  men 

Laborers 

Apprentices      

Foreman  smith* 

Smiths 

StrlkerM 

Foreman  molder* 

Holders 

Laborers  

Foremiin  bnuM-flnisher^. . . 

Brass- finishen" 

Pattern -malcers* 

Foreman  pattern-makers*. 


Lowest.  '  Highest 


17  20 
7  20 
7  20 

A  90 
A  08 
<t) 


6  72 
4  56 


8  16 

4  80 


18  16 
8  16 
7  92 
6  72 
6  12 

(t) 


ATerage. 


840 
5  52 


8  88 
5  76 


20 
20 
52 
56 


$14  40 
840 
16  80 
7  20 
7 
7 
5 
4 

(t) 
10  80 

7  20 
480 

16  80 

8  16 

6  52 
8  64 

7  20 
7  OS 

14  40 


*  Standard  wa^es. 

t  Commence  at  90  cents  and  Hae  24  oents  per  week  per  aonnm  to  $2.40  per  week. 

railway  employes. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railwajf  employee  (ikoee  fgaged  about  ttations,  an  well  an  tko»e  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  if'c,)  in  Hull, 


Occnpationa. 


Bnfrine  drivers,  passenger. . . 

Firemen,  pSHsenxer 

Goards,  pRnseueer 

Ticket  C4iHectors.  passenger 

Porters,  pasneoger 

Lsrop-cletiners,  passenger... 
Station  masters,  passengfr.. 

Booking'ClerlcA 

Pan-el's  otUce  clerks 

Bngiue-d rivers,  goods 

Firemen,  goo<1s 

Guanln,  gtiods 

Ptirtors.  gouds 

Lnrryineu.  goods 

Clerks,  goods 


Lowest. 


$12  00 

7  20 

0  60 

(») 


80 
4  80 
0  60 
4  50 

(t) 

12  00 


7 
9 
4 

(t) 
4 


20 
60 
80 

16 


Highest. '  Average. 


$24  00 

13  00 
16  80 

C) 
6  00 

6  00 

28  HO 

9  00 

<♦) 

24  00 
15  00 
10  80 
6  UO 
(t) 

14  40 


*  According  tojonmey. 


(♦) 
(*) 
(*) 
$6 


OO 


6  00 


5  04 


t  Standard  wages. 


WAGES  IN  SHIP-YARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftg-thrtt  hours  in  ship-gards — distinguishing  bettceen  iron  and 

wood  ship-building^  in  Hull. 


Oocnpations. 


Lowest.    Highest  ,  Average. 


IBOX  HHIP.TABOa. 


PIntemen  and  riveters 

Laborers  

Apprentices 


$7  20 

4  16 

96 


$8  16 
6  00 
2  40 


$7  20 


WOOD  BHIP-TARD6. 


Bhipwright. . 

Oalkers 

Pitch-boilers. 
Apprentices  . 


(*) 

r) 


06 


(*) 
(•) 
(*) 

2  88 


864 
8  64 

5  28 


*  Standard  wages. 
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I.  General  tbadbb. 

fVagea  paid  per  week  of  Jlfty-three  hour$  in  Hull. 


Oconpationa. 


BUILDDIO  TRADU. 


Brioklayera* 

Hod -carriers* 
liaaona* 

Tenderii 

Plaaterers* 

Tendertt 

Slaters*  

Roofers* 

Tenders 

Plumbers* 

AssisUnts  . . . 

CarpenU^rs* 

QM-fitU^rs* 


OTHBR  TBADE8. 


Bakers* 

Blacksmiths. 
Strikers . . 
Bookbinders* 
Brewers 


$3  00 


0) 


768 
4  32 


Batchers 

Brass  foanders  . 
Cabinet-makurs . 
Confectioners*.. 
Cigar-makers... 

Coopers 

Cntlers 


6  24 
5  2fl 
9  00 
5  76 


C) 


Distillers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 72  hours. 

Dyers •. 

Engravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 


;hMt. 

AveracflL 

f7  42 

5  01 

7  OS 

4  80 

7  42 

(t) 
7  90 

(t) 

7  08 

(t) 
7  68 

<^> 

7  44 

(t) 

7  68 

6  12 

1 

I 

0  12 

8  40 

5  04 

4  80 

6  12 

10  80 

9  12 

7  20 

6  13 

8  40 

7  44 

7  90 

;           672 

6  00 

1 

C) 


C) 


Horse-shoers 

Laborers,  porters,  &.o 60 hours.. 

Lithographers I 

Millwrights* ' 

Nail-makers  (hand) 
Pott 


7  20 

C) 


7  20 
6  12 


C) 


20 
20 
52 
12 
52 


12 
12 
12 
76 
24 
05 


ters 

Printers 

Teachers  nublic  schools 

Saddlt*  ana  hamrss-makers. 

Sail  makers.... 

8tevo4iore8 

Tanners 

Tailors , 


C) 

C) 
7  20 
4  80 


Teleg  f  aph  operators 

TinHniitDM 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 


7  20 
7  20 
4  32 
4  60 
2  40 


C) 


7 
7 
5 
6 
5 

o 

7 
7 
7 
5 
6 
7 
C) 

C) 

8  40 
10  80 

6  48 

9  60 
0  60 
9  60 

12  00 
8  40 
5  76 

C) 


528 
5  28 


C) 


5  52 


8  40 
8  40 


7 
7 


20 
70 


C) 


'  Standard  wages. 


t  Appreutioes. 


I  None  employed  in  HnlL 


FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wage9  paid  per  week  of  fifty-three  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Hull. 


Occupations. 


Pressmen  in  oil  mill* 

Parers  in  oil  mill 

Grinders  in  oil  mill* 

Engine-drivers  in  oil  mill 

Foreman  in  steam  saw-mill 

Men  in  steam  saw-mill 

Engine-driver  in  steam  saw-mill*. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


$4  80 


$5  28 


6  00 

7  20 
5  28 


7  20 

8  40 
6  12 


Average. 


f7  68 


6  00 


5  76 


*  BtADdard  wagM. 
NoiK.-No  factories  of  any  kind  in  Hnll. 
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III.  Foundries,  maohinb-shopSi  etc. 

IFoffn  paid  per  week  of  jifljf'ikree  houm  in  foundrim,  maokin&^BhopB,  and  iron  work$  in 

Hull, 


Oeoapstlona. 


Shop  forenuui* 

Shop  foreman  (nnder)*... 

Oat-door  foreman* 

Fitters 

Tnmen 

Borers    

Machine  men 

Laborers 

Apprentices 

Foreman  smith* 

Smiths  

Strlkem 

Foreman  molder^ 

Holders 

Laborers  

Foreman  brass-flnlsher^. . 

Brass- Aoishen* 

Pattern -makers* 

Foreman  pattern-makers' 


Lowest.  !  Highest. ;  ATorage. 


17  20 
7  20 


7 
4 
4 

(t) 


20 
80 
08 


8  72 
4  56 


8  16 
4  80 


18  16 
8  10 


7 
6 
0 

(t) 


92 
72 
12 


840 
5  62 


8  88 
5  76 


*  Standard  wa^es. 

tComiuenoe  at  96  cents  and  rise  24  cents  per  week  per  annnm  to  $2.40  per  week. 


$14  40 

840 

16  80 

7  20 


20 
20 
52 
S« 


7 
7 
6 
4 
(t) 
10  M 

7  20 
480 

16  80 

8  16 

6  62 
8  64 

7  20 
792 

14  40 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railwajfempJojf^B  {ihoee  tgaged  about  etaiUme,  a^  well  an  tkoee  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  oarSf  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  <f*c.)  in  Hull. 


Oocnpationa. 


Snftine  drivers,  passenger. . . 

Firemen,  psMenieer 

Guards,  pRsseuger 

Tickft  OiiHectors,  passenger 

Porters,  pasfteuger 

Lsrop-cleauers,  passenger... 
StatioD-miisters,  passengtrr.. 

Bookiog-clerks 

Parrel'M  oftice  clerks 

Biisiue-dri  vera,  goods 

Firemen,  goods 

Ouarcls,  guods 

Port«'rs,  gouds 

Lorrymeu.  goods 

Clerks,  goods 


Lowest.  ;  Highest  >  Average. 


$12  00 
7  20 
0  60 
(t) 
4  80 
4 
0 
4 

(t) 
12 

7 

9 

4 

(t) 
4  16 


4  80 

6  OO  , 

0  60 

28  HO 

4  50 

0  00 

(t) 

(t) 

12  00 

24  00 
15  00 

7  20 

9  60 

16  80 

4  80 

6  UO 

$24  00 

13  00 
16  80 

C) 

6  00 

6 

8 

0 

t) 

4 

5 

6 

6 
(t) 

14  40 


(•) 
(*) 
(*) 
$6  OO 


6  00 


5  04 


*  According  tojonmey. 


f  Standard  wages. 


WAGES  IN   SHIP- YARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftg -three  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and 

wood  ship-building— in  Hull, 


Oocnpalions. 


Lowest.    Highest.    Average. 


IBOX  RHlP-TAKOa. 

Platemen  and  riveters 

Laborers  

Apprentioes 

WOOU  SUir-TARDS. 

Shipwright 

C*lkers  

Pitch-boilera 

Apprentices 


$7  20 

4  16 

96 


(*) 

n 


96l 


*  Standard  wages. 


$8  16 
6  00 
2  40 


(•) 

(•) 
2 


$7  20 


864 
8  64 

S  28 
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I.  General  trades. 

fVages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-three  Iwure  in  Hull. 


Occapatioxm. 


HUILDENO  TRADES. 


Biiolclavere* 

Ho4 -carriers* 
liasoDB* 

Tenders 

Plasterers*. 

Tenders 

Slaters*  

Roofers* 

Tenders 

Plnmbers* 

Assistants  .. 

Carpent<'ra* 

Gas-fitteiM* 


OTHER  TlfAUIW. 


$3  60 


(0 


Bakers* 

Blacksmiths. 
Strikers . . 
Bookbinders* 
Brewers 


Butchers 

Brass  fonnders  . 
Cabinet-makers . 
Confectioners*.. 
Cigar- makers.. . 

Coopers 

Cntle 


lers 


Distillers 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  tenmsters 

Cab  and  caiTiago 

Street  railways 72  hours. 

Dyers ■- 

Enjrravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatt«rs 


Horse-shoers 

Laborers,  porters,  Sck 

Lithoi^raphers 

Millwri^'hts* 

NaiUmnkers  (hand). 
Pott< 


5  04 


.60  hours. 


6  48 
4  80 

4  84 


ters 


Printers 

Teachers  public  schools  .. 
Saddle  and  harmss-maker 

Sail  makers 

Stevwlorea 

Tanners 

Tailors 


C)        ' 

7  20  I 
A  80  I 


T»'lci;Tai»b  operators 

Tinsniiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 

*  Standard  wages. 


7  20 
7  20 
4  32 
4  80 
2  40 


(J) 


17  42 

Averase, 

5  91 

7  95 

4  80 

7  42 

(t) 
7  90 

"*'(>')*■■■ 

7  68 
(t) 
7  68 

..._.... 

(t) 
7  44 

(t) 

7  68 

6  12 
9  12 

5  04 

6  12 

8*40 

4  80 

10  80 

7  20 

8  40 
7  90 
6  00 

C) 


9  12 

6  12 

7  44 

6  72 

7  20 

C) 

7  20 
7  20 

5  .•)2 

6  12 
5  52 

O 


12 
12 
12 
76 


6  24 

7  95 

C) 

C) 

8  40 

10  80 
6  48 

9  60 
9  60 
0  60 

12  00 
8  40 


5 

C) 


76 


C) 


7  20 
6  12 


C) 


5  28 
5  28 


C) 


5  52 


C) 


8  40 
8  40 


20 
70 


C) 


t  Apprentices. 


t  None  employed  in  HalL 


FACTORIES   AND   MILLS. 
Wa(jei  paid  per  week  of  fifty- three  hours  in  factories  or  mille  in  Hull. 


Occupations. 


j  Lowest.    Highest 


Presnmen  in  oil  mill* 

Parcrs  in  oil  mill 

Grinders  in  oil  mill-* 

Kngini' drivers  in  nil  mill 

Foreman  in  steam  sawmill 

Men  in  steam  saw-mill 

P'npinedriver  in  steam  saw-mill*. 


$4  HO 


$5  28 


*  SUndard  wages. 
NoiK.  — \o  t'a(toiit>8  of  any  kind  in  Hull. 


Average. 


f7  68 


6  00 


5  76 
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AGRICULTURAL.  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agrickltural  laborers  and  koHsekold  (counlry)  BervanUin  the  vicinity 

of  BuUf  tcith  board  and  lodging. 


Oeeapationt. 


Foreman 

W«gon«»r  ... 
LaboriT.   — 
Dalry-maida 
Houae  maitU 


Lowest.    Hleheet. 


$120  00 
67  20 
28  80 
87  20 
57  60 


il68  00 
96  00 
72  00 
86  40 
67  20 


CORPORATION  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Hull. 


Occniwtioiia. 


Town  clerk's  department 

Boronurb  engineer's  department  . . 
Boronfsh  tressarer's  department . . 
Boroagh  accountant's  department 

Sanitary  department 

Water-works  department : 


Boys 


Workmen  ... 
Clerks.  See... 
Coal  department. 


Per  day. 


$3  12 

1  20 
7  38 
6  00  I 
1  80 

1  44 

4  80 


2  40 


Per 
month. 


fOl  20 
64  61 
86  02 
23  54 
46  04 


45  60 
16  14 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {compositorSf  pressment 

proof-readers^  4'^.)  in  Hull, 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


HigbesL 


Printers  and  compositors 

Pressment , 

Proof  readers 


(') 


(•) 


$7  20 
*9*60 


*  Standard  wages. 


t  None ;  all  done  by  machinery. 


KIDDEEMIHSTEE. 


REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  MORTON. 

Houses  occupied  by  artisans  are  of  two  classes :  the  one  rented  at 
from  4s.  to  4«.  6i^.  a  week,  contain  a  cellar,  two  rooms  on  ground  floor, 
and  two  bed>rooms,  with  the  use  of  a  wash-house  jointly  with  three 
other  houses.  These  houses  are  occupied  by  ordinary  weavers  and 
laborers.  The  other  clans  are  rented  at  from  5«.  6d,  to  7s.  a  week,  and 
contain  a  cellar,  two  rooms  on  ground  floor,  three  bedrooms,  and  a  sepa- 
rate wash-house  adjoining  the  back-room. 

The  rule  enforced  here  is,  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  privy  or 
water-closet  to  every  three  cottages. 
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seamen's  wages. 

Wagei  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (ojUicer$  andm^n) — distinguishing  htlweenoceanf  coast,  and 

river  navigation^  and  between  sail  and  steam — tn  Bull. 


Occnpatlons. 


If  aster  of  steam,  ocean 

Mate  of  steam,  oceAu 

Secoud  mate  of  nteam,  ocean 

Carpeuter  of  steam,  ocean 

Boatswain  of  steam,  ocean 

Steward  and  cook  of  steam,  oce^in 

Enfriueer  (chief)  of  steam,  ocean 

Enf(ineer  (second)  of  steam,  ocean 

Donkey  man  of  steam,  ocean 

Able-bodied  seamen  and  firemen  of 

st.«tam,  ocean,  each  

Master,  sailiufi  ship,  ocean 

Mate,  sailinf(  ship,  ocean 

Second  mate,  saiiinfr  ship,  ocean 

Boatswain,  sailing  ship,  ocean 

Carpenter,  sailing  ship,  ocean 


Average. 


Per  month . 
172  00 
43  20 
36  00 
36  01> 
28  80 
22  80 
64  80 
43  20 
28  80 

26  40 

48  00 
33  60 
24  00 
24  00 

28  8G 


Occnpationa. 


Steward,  sailing  ship,  occ^n 

Cook,  sailing  ship,  ocean , 

Able-bodiea    seamen,    sailing  ahip, 

oci*an 1 

Ordinary  seamen,  sailing  ship,  ooeau  .  ■ 

Maater,  steam,  coastwise  

Mate,  steam,  coastwise 

Second  mate  and  carpenter,  steara,  , 

coastwise,  each 

Boat«wain,  steam,  ooaatwlse 

Steward  and  cook,  steam,  coastwise. . 

Engineer,  chief,  steam,  coastwise 

Second  engineer,  steam,  coastwise  . . 

Donkeyman,  steam,  coastwise 

Able-bodied    seamen  and   firemen, 

steam,  coastwise,  each 


Average. 


Per 


nkdi  th. 

$2ti  C^) 

24  00 

14  00 

9  60 

57  60 

38  40 

28  m 

26  40 

19  20 

48  00 

38  40 

26  40 

22  08 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy  hours  in  stores^  wholesale  or  retail f  to  males  and  females. 


Grocers  ... 
Drapers  ... 
Dmggista  . 
Hosiers : 

Male... 

Female 
Milliners  .. 


Ironmongers 
Hatters  


Earthenware . . 
Stationers : 

Male  

Female 

Tobacconists : 

Female 

Confectioners : 

Female 


Oooapations. 


Loweat.  f  Highest. 


$4  32 
3  84 
5  28 


2  40  ' 
1  68 
6  00 

3  84 


4  32 

1  92 

1  93 

I 

2  40  * 


$6  00 
7  20 
7  20 

5  76 
3  84 

2  40 

7  20 

6  T2 
5  76 

5  76 

3  84 

8  84 

4  32 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 

Wagis  paid  per  month  or  year  to  h<ntsehold  servants  {^tmcns  and  cities)  in  Hull  and  neigh- 
borhood. 


Occnpationa. 


Lowest.  I  Highest. 


Lady's  maid* per  year..     $120  00 

Housemaids* do  .... 

Chamber-maids* do 

Scullery  maida* do. . . . 

Cooks* do 

Nurse-maids* do.... 

Butlers* do 

Groom  and  coachman* per  month..  . 

Gardiner do.... 

Head  gamekeeper do  —  >. 

Under  gamekeeper do.... 


76  80 
57  60 
48  00 
72  00  j 
57  60  1 


$168  00 

66  40 

67  20 
57  60 
96  00 
76  80 

192  00 
19  20 
33  60 
28  80 
19  20 


With  board  and  lodging 
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AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  koHsehold  (country)  servants  in  the  vicinity 

of  Hully  with  board  and  lodging. 


Foreman  .... 
WagoiiBr  ... 
Laborer.     . . 
Dairymaids 
House  maids 


Occapations. 


Lowest    Highest. 


$120  00 

67  20 
28  80 
87  20 
67  00 


il68  00 
96  00 
72  00 
86  40 
67  20 


CORPORATION  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  HtilL 


Occupations. 


Town  clerk's  department 

BoroQiirh  engineer's  department  . . 
Borongh  treasarer's  department . . 
Borough  accountant's  department 

Sanitary  depaKraent 

Water> works  department : 


Boys 


Workmen  ... 
Clerks.  &c... 
Coal  department. 


Per  day. 


$3  12 
1  20 
7  38 
6  00 
1  80 

1  44 

4  80 


2  40 


Per 
month. 


m  20 
64  61 
86  92 
23  54 
46  04 


45  60 
16  14 


printers'  wages. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  honrs  to  printers  {compositors^  pressmen^ 

proof-readers^  j'c,)in  Hull, 


Occapations. 


Lowest. 


Printers  and  compoaitors 

Pressment 

Proofreaders 


(•) 


Highest 


(*) 


17  20 


9  60 


Standard  wages. 


t  Kone ;  all  done  by  machinery. 


KIDDEEMIHSTEE. 


REPORT  BT  OOKSULAR  AGENT  MORTON. 

Houses  occupied  by  artisans  are  of  two  classes :  the  one  rented  at 
from  4«.  to  4«.  6<7.  a  week,  contain  a  cellar,  two  rooms  on  ground  floor, 
and  two  bed-rooms,  with  the  use  of  a  wash-house  jointly  with  three 
other  houses.  These  houses  are  occupied  by  ordinary  weavers  and 
laborers.  The  other  clans  are  rented  at  from  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  a  week,  and 
contain  a  cellar,  two  rooms  on  ground  floor,  three  bedrooms,  and  a  sepa- 
rate wash-house  adjoining  the  back-room. 

The  rule  enforced  here  is,  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  privy  or 
water-closet  to  every  three  cottages. 
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The  habits  of  the  artisans  are  generally  steady  and  tmstworthy,  and 
the  existence  of  several  land  and  building  societies,  to  which  weekly  or 
monthly  payments  are  made  induces  habits  of  saving. 

The  tendency  of  the  artisan  class  of  late  years  has  been  to  expend 
money  in  Saturday  or  Monday  excursions,  to  the  damage  of  the  public- 
house  interest,  which  of  late  has  been  much  depressed. 

lu  Kidderminster  an  asROciation  denominated,  ^*  The  Kidderminster 
Power  Loom  Carpet  Weavers  Mutual  Defense  and  Provident  Associa- 
tion,"  has  existed  for  some  years,  and  has  now  an  invested  capital  of 
over  £9,000.  This  association  almost  entirely  controls  the  carpet  trade 
of  the  town,  with,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  disastrous  effect.  In  many 
firms  no  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  association  is  allowed  to  be 
taken  on  under  penalty  of  the  whole  of  the  society  hands  being  imme- 
diately withdrawn.  During  a  partial  strike  which  existed  in  Kidder- 
minster, during  the  early  part  of  this  year,  assaults  upon  non-members 
were  freely  committed ;  in  some  cases  their  houses  were  wrecked,  and 
the  employers  at  whose  works  the  strike  took  place  were  daily  mobbed. 
They  also  received  threats  of  a  mo.st  serious  character,  and  were  under 
special  police  protection  for  several  weeks.  The  cause  of  the  strike  was 
the  employment  of  female  labor  upon  an  entirely  new  woven  fabric  in- 
troduced by  the  offending  firm,  aud  which  is  only  used  for  curtains  or 
ceilings,  and  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  carpet  trade.  Had  the 
strike  succeeded  a  new  industry  (which  was  much  needed)  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  town. 

The  artisans  are  wholly  paid  in  sterling,  and  are  free  to  purchase 
every  description  of  necessaries  where  they  choose. 

There  is  in  the  borough  an  industrial  co  operative  society,  which  is 
mainly  supported  by  artisans,  and  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
possessed  of  extensive  shops,  a  bakery  and  butchery  establishment,  also 
a  tavern  and  large  room  for  meetings  and  entertainments;  the  whole 
comprising  a  large  block,  having  frontage  to  two  streets.  A  recent  bal- 
ance sheet  accompanies  this  memorandum. 

I  am  informed- by  the  retail  tradesmen  in  the  borough  that  their  busi- 
ness profits  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  co-operative  stores,  and 
several  of  them  have  issued  lists  of  prices  tor  cash,  competing  with  the 
stores,  so  that  the  general  public  are  now  enabled  to  obtain  goods  at 
lower  prices.  I  would  remark  that  the  working  classes  generally  in  this 
borough,  when  they  are  fairly  careful,  are  comfortably  housed,  dressed, 
and  fed,  though  of  course  there  are  many  exceptions. 

The  hours  of  work  in  the  carpet  trade  are  fifty-six  hours  per  week. 
The  number  of  male  weavers  employed  in  the  Kidderminster  trade  is 
about  1,400.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  women  and 
girls  employed  in  the  town,  but  it  is  very  large. 

JAS.  MORTON, 

Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Kidderminster,  27th  May^  1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  )taid  in  Kidderminttsrf  per  week  o/5d(  Aonrt.* 


OocUpAtiODS. 


LowMt.    Highest. 


BrIokUyen per  hour..; 

Hod  carriers do  ..  I 

Mmods do — j 

Tendem do < 

PlMterera do....! 

Tenders do ! 

SUtera do — i 

Roofers do  ..  I 

Tenders do    .  , 

Plmnbers do    . 

AssistMts do... 

Csrpenters do  .. 

Gas-fltters do... 

Bakers do — i 

Blacksmiths do  ..  | 

Strikers do.. 

MiUwriKhte do    . 

Draymen per  week. 

Cao-drivors  and  coachmen do.. 

Gardeners,  good do... 

Horseshoers do. . . 

Ijaborers,  porters,  &o do — 

Teachers,  male per  annum..       4H6  00     1.215  00 

Teachern,  female do !      20100        777  00 

Printers porweek..  0  35.        12  50 

TaUors do 1         6  00  8  50 


$4  SO 

4  86 
6  00 


15  00 

'756' 


10  1 


3 

8 
13 

,** 
14 

14 

8* 
14 

8 
14 
14 


18 

8 

18 

4  75 

5  10 
8  75 
650 
4  QO 


*  Based  upon  one  penny,  equaling  two  cent^. 
WagtM  jHiid  in  avd  in  foittieetioii  with  hfeemrn.  Fairhanl'9,  Lavender  4'  /!^n,  in  H'aUall, 


Occnpations. 


Ix>weHt.     Highest. '  Average. 


HameHS-makera  (3  employed ) 

Brown  saddlers  (12  employecl*) . . . . 
Saddlery  trimmings  (10  employed) 
Bit-makei-s  (6  employed) 


$6  41 

fOOO 

$7  46 

8  40 

17  01 

7  81 

4  .^6 

7  83  ! 

627 

4  16 

8  20 

5  73 

*  Of  the  abore  the  loweet  la  an  idler,  who  will  not  work  ;  and  tlie  higheiit  an  exc4*ptionally  line  idde- 
saddle  maker. 

FACTORU:S   AND   MILLS. 

IVageM  paid  infartoritf  or  miVa  in  MrnnrM.  hiron"*  carpet  factory,  KiddrrmiM9tcr. 

[Wfvk  of  ti^y•slx  boars.] 


OccupatiouK. 

Bngineers per  annam. 

Dyers do  ., 

Color  makers do... 

Blackiiroitbs and  maehinists IK*r week, 

L4iom  tuners do... 

Foremen  do... 

Weavers  (full  work) do. ., 

Printers  (women) do.. 

Setters  (wumen) do... 

Oreelers ,..do. . 


Ix>west.     Highest.    Average. 

!      8872  00 

1720  00       0972  00  1 

720  00         072  00  1 

7  20  9  72' 

9  72  14  5K  1            9  72 

7  29  14  .W              9  72 

7  20  10  92' 

3  00  4  86' 

4  86  5  d.*}  I            5  10 
3  90  ,          4  37  I 
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GOBPOBATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wage8  paid  per  week  of  forty-eight  koure  to  the  carporutum  employ^  in  ike  town  of  Lofdb* 


Desoriptton  of  employinent. 


Nigh t-«oil  meo 

Scaven^era* 

Foreman  of  each  department 

Haperintendeiit... 

Dtwtniotormeii ^ 

Water-trongh  cloaet  men  

Cartwri^ht  and  blacksmith 

Roa4l-«crapers 

Cartmen 

Stokers  (^aa) 1 1 

Coal  wheelers 10    0 


Lowest. 


£ 
0 


». 

18 
18 


d. 
0 
0 


Hicheat. 


£ 
1 
1 
1 

tiao 
1 


0    18    0 


«. 
1 
1 

10 
0 

08 

04 

0:1 

0 

1 

5 


0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 

• 


Smiths: 

Strikers 

Joiners 

Purifiers:.... 
Bricklayers  § 

Laborers 

Cartmen ! . . . . 


PI  ambers  :  . . 
Pipe-layers : 


0 
1 


4 
0 


4 
0 


0    0 


;    0 

4 

8 

*  •  •    • 

1 

'io' 

'o" 

1      0 

I 

H 

t       0 

0 

H 

0 
0 


4    0 
4    0 


0 


S  8 
4  8 
4    4 


*  2§.  extra  Saturday  night  and  Siuday  morning.  t  Per  anBum. 

TELEGBAPH  OPEBATIVEB. 


t  Per  day. 


^  Per  honr. 


Males  coninience  with  12s,  per  week  and  are  raised  dnring  the  first  year 
to  14«.,  when  they  have  to  pass  an  examination.  If  HQccessfal  they  then 
receive  IG9.  a  week,  which  is  increased  weekly  by  Is.  M.  nntil  it  reaches 
S5s.]  from  this  time  it  is  increased  weekly  by  2s.  until  it  reaches  504i. 
After  this  they  are  eligible  for  appointments  varying  from  £150  to  £I«200 
per  annum. 

Females  commence  with  10s.  a  week  and  are  increased  to  12«.  during 
the  first  year,  when  they  have  to  pass  an  examination ;  if  successful  they 
get  a  weekly  increase  of  Is.  per  week  nntil  it  reaches  ISv.  per  week,  then 
an  increitse  of  2s.  per  week  until  it  reaches  26«.  per  week,  and  from  this 
2s.  increase  weekly  until  it  reaches  32s.  per  week,  which  is  the  highest 
they  get. 

Males  work  eight  hours  a  day,  Sundays  included.  Females  work  the 
same,  but  not  on  Sundays. 

Messengers  receive  Id.  per  message. 


GEMEBAL  TBADES. 
Wagee  paid  per  hour  to  workmen  in  Leede. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Bricklayers 

BUILDUfO  TKADBS. 

1 

Hott-carriers 

Masons . .   ...  ' 

Tenders ' 

Flaet^^rers    ....*.. , 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Tenders 

Plnmbem    - --.-   i 

Assistants 

Carpenters 1 

GsM-tittnrs 1 

Tenders ' 

Fsnce. 


Higheat. 


7 

J! 

8    I 

6 

7 

5 

8    • 

5 

74 

8 

♦  I 


Fmes. 


8 

H 

9 

1 

7 

84 
7 

H 
0 

H 
»4 

5 
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Potters,  turners,  throwers,  and  plate-makers  receive  24«.  to  42«.  per 
week  of  54  hours;  tinsmiths,  called  tin-plate  workers  (men),  society 
wage,  28*. 

Prices  charged  bt/  matter-builderi. 


Occupations.  Wage*.  Occupations.  >  Wages. 


Pence.  Penee. 

Ifsson per  hoor..  10  Slater per  hour. 

Laborer do...  6              Laborer do... 

Bricklayor do 0|  Plumber do.. 

LalK>rer do...  0              Laliorer do... 

Carpenter  and  Joiner do...  0  PlsHterer do... 

Laborer do 6|            Laborer do 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
fVatjen  prr  %ccck  of  sir  days  in  ntortn  {wholesale  or  rtiail)  to  maUe  and  females,  in  Leeds, 

Ocoupatlonn. 

Onx'em  and  tea  dealers : 

Men 

Btiyii 

Boot  and  shoe  dealers : 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Clothiers: 

Men 

Bo.vH 

Hatters  and  hosiers : 

Men    

Women 

Boys        

Booksellers : 

Men    

Women 

Bo.vs 

Ironmongers,  tec. : 

Men 

Boy  s 

Chemists  and  druggists : 

Men    

Women  

Boys  

Stationers : 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Fancv  gooiis,  &c. : 

Men    

Women • 

Boys  


'  Lowest. 

1 

'Higheat 

». 

21 

a 

d. 
0 
6 

«.  d. 

80  0 

1   '  • 

21 

10 

3 

0 
0 
0 

82  0 

1   10  0 

6  0 

21 
5 

0 
0 

06  0 

16  0 

1   26 
1   10 

4 

0 
0 
0 

40  0 

16  0 

8  0 

20 

10 

4 

0 
0 
0 

40  0 

20  0 

7  0 

20 

4 

0 
0 

50  0 

1  'lO  0 

25 
8 
8 

0 
0 
6 

•   45  0 

14  0 

6  0 

30 

12 

8 

0 
0 
0 

50  0 

21  0 

7  0 

24 

7 

4 

0 
0 
0 

85  0 

'   18  0 
8  0 

1 

*  1^  twenty  years  of  age. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

rfoyejt  paid  per  week  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  a*  those 
engaged  onjhe  engines  and  cors,  linemenf  railroad  laborerSf  ifc.)  in  Leeds. 

Occupations. 


<5  oard 

Porter*        

Signalmen 

Clerics.  bookin)(,  par<-<'ls.  Sec. 

Lampmen • 

Bngine-drivers 

Fireman ■ 

Cleaners 

Fitters 

Laborers 


Lowest. 

Ifigfaeat. 

«.  d 

t.    d. 

22  0 

27  6 

16  0 

10  IL 

30  W 

22  0 

5  0 

50  0 

15  0 

18  0 

30  0 

45  0 

18  0 

27  0 

6  0 

15  0 

21  0 

32  0 

18  0 

10  0 

92  A— LAB 43 
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GOBPOBATION  EMPLOYES. 


WagM  paid  per  wtek  of  forty-eight  houru  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  ike  town  of  Lerdt* 


Deaoription  of  employment. 


Nigbt-aoil  men 

ScATenj^en  * 

Foreman  of  each  department. 

Baperintendent 

DoNtnictor  men —  

Wftter>trongh  oloeot  men  — 
Cartwright  and  blacksmith  . . 

Road  -aorapers 

Cartmen 

Stokera  (gaa) 

Coal  wheelers 

Smiths: 

Strikers 

Joiners 

Pnrifiemt 

Bricklayers^ 

Laborers 

Cartmen  t 

Plnmberst 

Pipe-layers  J 


Lowest. 


£    9.    d. 

0    18    0 
•    18    0 


0    18    0 


1  0  0 
0  4  4 
10    0 


0 
0 


0    0 


4    0 
4    0 


Highest. 


£ 
1 
1 
1 
tl30 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 

10 

0 

08 

04 

OSC 

0 

1 

5 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 


0 

4    8 

0 
0 

•  •       *  •  •  • 

10    0 

*  2».  extra  Saloiday  night  and  Sunday  morning. 


t  Per  annum. 


J  Per  day. 


OSS 
0  4  8 
•      44 


§  Per  hoar. 


TELKaBAPH  OPEBATIVES. 

Males  coninience  with  12«.  per  week  and  are  raised  dnring  the  first  year 
to  14«.,  when  they  have  to  pass  an  examination.  If  snccessfhl  they  then 
receive  IG9.  a  week,  which  is  increased  weekly  by  !«•  M.  nntil  it  reaches 
35«.;  from  this  time  it  is  increased  weekly  by  2s.  until  it  reaches  50«. 
After  this  tbey  are  eligible  for  ap{)oiutmeuts  varying  from  £150  to  £I,2(H) 
per  annum. 

Females  commence  with  10«.  a  week  and  are  increased  to  12«.  during 
the  first  year,  when  they  have  to  pass  an  examination ;  if  successful  they 
get  a  weekly  increase  of  1«.  per  week  nntil  it  reaches  18t;.  per  week,  then 
an  increase  of  2«.  per  week  until  it  reaches  26«.  per  week,  and  from  this 
24.  increase  weekly  until  it  reaches  32«.  per  week,  which  is  the  highest 
they  get. 

Males  work  eight  hours  a  day,  Sundays  included.  Females  work  the 
«ame,  but  not  on  Sundays. 

Messeiigers  receive  Id.  per  message. 


GEMEBAI.  TBAOES. 
Wagee  paid  per  howr  to  vorkmen  in  Leedt. 


Bricklayers 

Hoa-oarriers. 
Masons     

Tenders 

Maaterv^rs / . 

Tenders 

Slaters  

Tenders 

Plnmbers    

Assistanto  .. 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 

Tenders 


OcoupaUous. 


BUILDUfO  TKADKB. 


Lowest 


Penee. 

7 

41 

7 

5 

8 

& 

7 

5 

8 

5 

74 

8 

4 


Highest. 


f 


Penes. 


8 

»i 

9 
7 

9« 

7 

84 
7 

H 

6 

84 

»4 

5 
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Potters,  turners,  throwers,  and  plate-makers  receive  24«.  to  42«.  per 
week  of  54  hours ;  tinsmiths,  called  tin-plate  workers  (men),  society 
wage,  2S8, 

Frices  charged  bji  master-huUderB, 


Occupations.  Wages. 


Penes. 

Hason per  hoar. .  10 

Laborer do...  6 

Bricklayer do 9| 

Laliorer do...  8 

Carpenter  aod  Joiner do...  9 

Laborer do. . . .  6| 


Occupations. 


Slater per  hour. 

Laborer do... 

Plnmber do  .. 

Laborer do. . . 

Plasterer do... 

Laborer do... 


Wa^M. 


Pano*. 


3 


11 
8 


STORE  AND   SHOP  WAGES. 
Waye^per  tceek  oftirdajfs  in  utarrs  (wholesale  or  rttail)  to  males  andfemaleSj  in  Leeds. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest.  Highest 


<rro<*erM  and  tea  doalers 

Men 

Boys 

Boot  and  shoe  dealers: 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Clothiers: 

Men    

Boys 

Hatteis  and  hosiers : 

Men    

Women 

Boys        

Baoksellers : 

Men    

Women 

Boys 

Ironmongers,  6tc. : 

Men 

Bovs 

Chemists  and  druggists : 

Men    

Women  

Boys  

Stationers : 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Fanov  goods.  6i.e. : 

Men    

Women 

Boys  


9. 

21 
8 

21 

16 

3 

21 
6 

26 
10 

4 

20 
10 

4 

20 

4 

25 

8 
8 

30 

12 

8 

24 
7 

4 


d. 
0 

6 

0 
0 
6 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 


30 

7 


16 
6 

66 

16 

40 

16 

8 

40 

20 

7 

SO 
•10 

45 

14 
6 

50 
21 

7 

85 

18 
8 


d. 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


*  1^  twenty  years  of  age. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYlfeS. 

ffayw  paid  per  week  to  railway  emplojfSe  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  onjhe  engines  and  cars,  linemen ^  railroad  laharers,  ifc.)  iii  Le^s. 

Occnpations.  '  Lowest.    fUgheat. 

».    d.  t.    d, 

Gaard 22    0  27    6 

Porter'      16    0  19    ^ 

Signalmen  22    0  30    r 

Clerks,  booking,  parcels,  &c 5    0  50    0 

Lampmen 15    0  18    0 

Bnginedrivers 80    0  45    0 

Fireman 18    0  27    0 

Cleaners 6    0  15    0 

Fitters 21    0  32    0 

Laborers 18    0  10    0 
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WORSTED  MILLS. 

Wagfspaid  in  worsted-mills  in  Yorkshire  per  week  of  fifty-Hx  hours. 


Oooapations. 


Amount. 


OcoapfttioBS. 


Wool-Mrting: 

Foremui  

Other  men 

Combing : 

Foreman 

Fettlen    

Woolliera 

Girls 

Drawing : 

Foremui 

Girls 

Spinning: 

Foreman  (nanally  by  piece) . 

Boys  and  girla 

Dreaning: 

Foreman 

Other  helps 


■ —    —"  — 

«. 

d. 

35 

0 

24 

0 

70 

0 

24 

0 

24 

0 

12 

0 

42    0  I 
12    0 


35 

8 


0 
6 


Weaving:  «.   4. 

Tuner 42  0 

Assistant 24  » 

Weaver* ! 

Knollers 12  0 

Perohers i  IS  • 

Mechanic's  shop :  i 

Mechanic i  28  0 

Engine :  I 

Engine  man <  40  ^ 

Carriers :  | 

Foreman 24  ft 

^«xtman  |  31  9 


30    0 
24    0 


*  Always  by  piece. 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  ffty-four  hours  in  foundries  and  machine  shope. 


Oocnpationa. 


Loweat.  !  Highest,  j  Avemfa. 


Model-makers . . . 
Apprenticea 

Joiners  

Smiths 


29 
6 


d. 
0 
0 


Strikera 

Fitters 

Apprentices 

Tamers 

Apprentices 

Molders   

Apprentices 

Molders,  laborers 

Brass  fitters 

Fonndry  engine  man  . 
Foundry  blast  tender . 

Core- makers 

Fettlers 

Painters 

Laborers 


28    0 
27    0 


19 
24 

7 
20 

6 
29 

4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


«. 

38 
12 
28 
36 
20 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


18    0 
20    0 


32 

0 

11 

0 

32 

0 

9 

0 

34 

0 

12 

0, 

19 

0  1 

21 

0 

21 

0  ! 

28 

0 

28 

0 

2« 

0 

32 

0 

20 

0 

28 

0 

29 

8 

29 

0 

14 

0 

24 

0 

20 
29 
19 


KoTK.— The  averages  in  the  third  column  ace  beUaved  to  be  correct 


LEEDS  GIOAB-MAKERS. 


Joarney  men  receive  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  100  cigars.  They  make  firom 
ly200  to  2,000  cigars  i>er  week,  therefore  earning  a  wage  of  firom  £1  Is, 
to  £2  per  week. 

Journey  women  receive  from  lOd,  to  Is.  M,  per  100  cigars,  earning 
from  10«.  to  25s,  per  week. 

In  cigar  works  they  serve  an  apprenticeship  from  four  to  seven  years, 
and,  to  commence  with,  receive  6d.  per  100,  earning  about  6s.  per  week, 
aift  until  their  apprenticeship  has  been  served  their  earnings  will  not 
exceed  12s.    This  refers  to  boys.    Girls  receive  6d.  to  9d.  per  100. 


WAGES  PAID  IN  IBON  WORKS  IN  LEEDS. 

Drawing  out  hammers. — The  head  hammerman  takes  his  work  at  a 
price  per  ton  for  different  articles.    The  earnings  vary  considerably, 
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according  to  description  of  work.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  that  this 
class  of  workman  can  earn  for  a  fall  week's  work  from  £S  to  £12 ;  his 
assistants  are  farnaceman,  £4  to  £5  ]>er  week ;  under  hammerman,  Ss. 
to  lOs,  per  day ;  stafl'enders,  5«.  to  6».  per  day ;  leverers,  4«.  to  5s,  per  day. 

Ball  furnaces, — The  hammerman  and  fnrnaceman  are  partners  and 
take  the  work  by  the  ton.  Their  wages  average  10s,  to  I2s,  per  day. 
Underhand  men  earn  5s.  to  Gs.  per  day. 

Bailer  plate  mill, — Roller  (contractor  fpn id  by  ton)  earns  £8  or  £10 
per  week ;  his  assistiints  are,  farnaceman,  to  whom  he  pays  £1  per  day; 
under  roller,  £1  per  day ;  under  hands,  3s.  6d.  to  7s,  per  day. 

Bar  mill. — Roller  (paid  by  ton) ;  the  earnings  vary  considerably  from 
£4  to  £8  per  week.  He  employs,  farnaceman,  Ss,  to  9s,  per  day  ;  other 
assistants  (skilled),  7s,  to  9jr.  per  week ;  other  assistants  (laborers),  4s.  to 
5s.  per  day. 

Piiddler. — Forehand  puddler,  by  tonnage,  £2  10s.  to  £3  10s.  i>er  week ; 
forehand  nobbier,  by  tonnage,  £2 10s.  to  £3 10s.  per  week ;  middle  hand, 
4m.  per  day;  boy.  Is.  Od.  per  day. 

Sundries. — Steam-hammer  drivers,  men,  2ls.  to  25«.,  boys,  Os.  to  10s.  per 
week ;  engine-men,  20s.  to  30«.  per  week ;  boiler  firers,  about  20s.  per 
week ;  fitters  and  turners,  2Ss,  per  week ;  slotters  and  drillers,  20s.  to  24s. 
per  week ;  joiners,  24s.  to  2Ss.  per  week;  cartmen,  19s.  per  week ;  yard 
laborers,  2s.  Od.  to  3s.  3d.  per  day. 

DYERS. 
fVage$  paid  dyert  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  Leeds. 


Ocoapations.  ,  Lowest.     HighMt. 

«.  d.  $.  d. 

Opentive  dyera 20  0  22  0 

Cimbb«rs  and  •insen : 

Men 25  0  25  0 

Boys  14  0  18  0 

Preeeen*  

firere 83  0  23  0 

Dyeni: 

Men 28  0  23  0 

Boys 16  0  15  0 

Stretchers  (piece-work,  women) 1 .1  • 

Stitchers  (piece-work,  women) tl  2 

*  Piece-work ;  STerage,  3d.  per  piece.  t  Per  100  pieces  of  stuff. 

Pattern  dyers,  blae  dyers,  and  black  dyers,  foremen,  generally  from  £100  to  £500  per  annam. 

RATE  OF  WAGES  PAID  FOR  XAKING  BEST  YORKSHIRE  IRON. 

Refining  iron. — Is.  M.  per  ton  (pays  1  man  4s.  per  day  and  1  boy  2s. 
9d.  per  day). 

Puddling. — 10s.  per  ton  (28  cwt.  a  day),  and  the  puddler  pays  one 
middle  band  4s.  per  day,  one  boy  2s.  per  day. 

Drawing  blooms^  dc.y  at  hammer. — 1,  heated  work,  at  2s,  9d.;  2,  heated 
work,  at  4s.  Sd.]  3,  heated  work,  at  4s.  9d.;  4,  heated  work,  at  6s. ;  tyre 
blooms,  Os.  lOd.  Fagots  for  making  into  axles,  6s.  lOd.  Slabs  to  700 
pounds  weight,  6s.  5d. ;  from  700  to  3,000,  7s.  Sd. ;  extra  on  slabs  to  900 
pounds,  8d.  each  ;  above  900  pounds,  Is.  5d. 

This  work  is  taken  by  the  piece  by  both  hammerman  and  furnace- 
man,  each  have  the  prices  stated  and  pay  their  own  men.  The  hammer- 
man pays  1  second  hand  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  one  staffender,  5s,  6d.  per 
day ;  one  leverer,  4s.  6d. ;  and  one  boy,  3s.  per  day.  The  fumaceman 
pays  one  ball  furnaceman  7s.  6d.  per  day,  and  three  firers  4s.  per  day 
each. 
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Axle  finishing^ai  hammer'. — Small  axles,  2I«.  6d.  per  ton ;  large  axles, 
25«.  per  tou. 

The  hammermau  takes  the  whole  of  this  price  and  pays  both  ham- 
memieii  and  fumaeemen,  say:  1  under  hand,  7«.  6d.  per  day;  1  fur- 
naceman,  9«.;  1  staffeuder,  5s,6d,'y  3  firers,  4«. ;  1  leverer,  4«.  6if. ;  1 
boy,  38. 

Crank  making, — 80$.  per  ton. 

The  crank-makers  pay  all  oat:  2  fumacemen,  9$.  per  day;  1  under 
band,  9«. ;  1  stafi'-ender,  5«.  6d.;  1  leverer,  4«.  6d.]  1  boy,  3«.;  the  for- 
nacemen  help  at  the  hammer. 

Rolling  bar  iron. — Bounds,  flats,  and  squares  any  size,  5s.  6d.  per 
ton;  T  and  angle  irons,  Is.  3d.  per  ton. 

The  roller  has  the  whole  and  pays  1  lurnaceman  Ss.  per  day ;  1  bolter- 
down,  6s.  per  day ;  2  catchers,  4«.  6d.  each ;  3  boys,  averaging  2s.  9d. 
per  day. 

Guide  mill  (per  ton). — Above  three-quarter  inch  diameter  or  square, 
5s.' 9d.  ;^  three-quarter  inch  diameter  or  square  or  under,  9s.  9d.;  three- 
eighth  inch  diameter  or  square  or  under,  13s.  9d. 

Tyre  rolling. — 5s.  Sd.  per  ton.    The  roller  paying  all  out. 

RATE   OF  WAGES  PAID  FOR  MAKING  COMMON   YORKSHIRE  IRON. 

PDddlin|; per  tou..  7».  6d, 

Daily  yield cwt..  25 

1  under  hand  to  pay per  day..  'M.  6d, 

Plate  mill 

:    d. 

Plates per  ton..   10    0 

Sheets— 

i-iuchupto  riwG 12    0 

12wotol4 14     0 

14tol6wo 16     0 

16to20wo 18  0 

Fumacemau  jf^eti^  (in  the  pound) 7  0 

Roller  pays  the  shearer per  ton..  2  0 

Roller  pays  for  help per  day..  18  0 

Fumacemau  pays  for  help do 8  6 

Shearer  pays  for  help do 13  0 

Bar  mill. 
Roller— 

For  bar  iron per  ton..     6    0 

For  angles do 7    0 

For  T-irou do 9    0 

Two  fumacemen  receive  6s.  in  the  pound  to  divide ;  roller  pays  for 
help  26s.  per  day. 

Shingles:  «.  d. 

lacots per  ton..  1  4 

Slabs do 1  6 

Fagot  roller ^ do 1  4 

He  pays  for  help per  day..  11  0 

GLASS  BOTTLE  FACTORY. 

I  transmit  hereunder  a  list  of  the  wages  paid  in  a  glass  bottle  factory 
in  this  district,  and  I  have  it  from  one  of  the  workmen  that  they  are 
the  best  paid  laborers  in  England.  I  think  no  one  will  doubt  it  after 
seeing  the  earnings  given  below,  and  I  must  say  that  the  party  who 
gave  me  the  information  was  well  dressed,  fairly  well  educated,  and 
altogether  produced  the  impression  that  he  was  getting  on  well  in  the 
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world— a  bottle-maker.  He  is  a  ^' anion"  man,  and  says  the  people 
employed  in  glassmaking  are  somewhat  equally  divided,  bat  that  all 
work  together  on  amicable  terms,  irrespective  of  anion  and  non-nnion. 
Farther,  that  no  strike  of  importance  has  occarred  for  several  years, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  at  this  when  the  glass-workers  earn  so  much  bet- 
ter wages  than  other  laborers.  I  am  further  informed  that  glass- workers 
in  the  United  States  earn  still-  higher  wages,  and  that  many  have  emi- 
grated from  here  on  that  accoant.  I  can  myself,  to  some  extent,  bear 
this  out,  for  I  have  been  asked  by  owners  of  glass  works  to  testify  to 
their  respectability  in  cases  where  they  have  given  good  characters  to 
people  leaving  their  glass  works  for  America,  the  owners  stating  in  the 
character  that  so  and  so  is  only  leaving  (to  their  own  regret)  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  their  condition.  I  have  letters  to  this  effect  fiom 
owners. 

Before  going  into  the  question  of  wages  I  may  as  well  state  what  is 
already  known  to  the  trade,  that  in  glass  works  labor  is  divided  into 
shifts  as  to  time,  t.  «.,  six  hours  per  shift,  and  into  '^  chairs''  as  to  divis- 
ion of  labor.  In  England  the  ^^  chair"  consists  of  only  four  people,  the 
bottle-maker,  blower,  apprentice,  and  the  boy.  But  in  America,  to  the 
first  two  above  mentioned,  I  am  told,  are  added  ten  boys,  making,  all 
told,  twelve  persons  to  the  chair  instead  of  four.  But  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  the  product  in  America  is  not  only  quite  twice  as  much  per 
chair,  but  of  superior  quality  as  compared  with  here ;  and  that  the 
American  system  was  tried  in  .this  country  some  years  ago,  but  did  not 
give  satisfaction  because  conventionality  or  conservatism  prevented 
its  getting  a  fair  trial.  All  the  wage  rates  1  give  in  connection  with 
this  industry  are  average  rates,  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  other  rates, 
and  these  rates  even  do  not  come  under  the  proper  description  of  stated 
wages,  because  the  larger  wage-earning  class  in  the  glass  works  get 
paid  by  the  piece — or,  rather,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 
But  I  have  it  from  a  bottle-maker  that  he  receives  2s.  4d.  per  move,  that 
the  blower  receives  2s.  per  move — a  move  meaning  ttvo  gross  of  bottles; 
and  he  says  that  the  average  earnings  per  chair  composed  as  under,  per 
week  of  48  hours,  is : 

Bottle-inaker 46 

Blower 40 

Apprentice)* 5 

Boy 5 

^^  Packers"  are  paid  3d.  per  crate,  large  and  small,  and  earn  a  wage 
according  to  capability  and  willingness.  * 

«. 

The  average  earning  being per  week. .  20 

Common  laborers  in  the  yard  receive do....   18 

Women  employed  in  the  warehouse  washing  bottles,  arranging  glass  stoppers,  &c., 

per  week 8 

Furnacemen , per  week..  27 

Fnmacemen  may  earn  extra do....    2 

Mold-makers : 

Foreman do....  34 

Others do 25 

WAGES  PAID  PER  WEEK  OF  FIFTT-FOUB   HOURS  IN  LEEDS. 

Men  are  paid  by  the  hoar,  and  according  to  the  class  of  work  they  are 
engaged  on  they  earn  from  25s.  to  50s.  |>er  week.     Women  are  paid 

*  The  apprentice  gets  ?>«.  the  first  year  and  rises  If.  |»er  year  as  long  as  his  appren- 
ticeship lasts,  SOS  that  being  an  nudetinable  something,  no  average  can  be  arrived  at. 
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according  to  the  amoant  of  work  they  do,  and  they  earn  from  7«.  U.  to 
15i.  per  week.  Four  years  ago  men  aiied  to  earn  £6  a  week,  bnt  there 
was  a  lock-out  and  wageis  reduced  to  present  rates. 

A  YORKSHIRE   IRON  REFINER'S  STATEMENT. 

I  obtained  the  information  given  below  firom  a  man  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  what  is  commercially  known  as  ^*  best  Yorkshire  "  iron, 
where  wages  are  higher  than  in  tJ^e  **  common  "  iron  mills.  He  ex- 
plained to  me  that  he  pays  6d.  per  week  to  a  ^^sick"  club  and  while  sick 
he  receives  10«.  per  week  from  the  club.  Should  he  die  his  wife  receives 
£10,  and  should  his  wife  die  he  receives  £7.  He  also  contributes  6d, 
]>er  week  to  a  mechanics'  aid  society  under  somewhat  different  conditions. 

Qae«tioii.  How  old  are  you  f — Answer.  Forty-nine. 

Q.  What  is  yoar  basineas  fr-A.  iron  refiner. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  family  f — II,  Yee,  foar  children ;  the  eldest  a  boy  eighteen  yean  old 
and  the  yonngest  a  girl  eight  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  yon  receive  a  day  f — A.  I  work  by  the  "  piece,"  reoeiTing  1«.  8d., 
p4*r  ton  for  retining  iron,  and  earn  on  an  average  S$.  4d.  per  day. 

Q.  IIow  many  hours  per  day  are  yon  required  to  work  for  such  wages  f — ^A.  I  work 
ten  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  but  ouly  get  on  an  average  four  days  work  per  week, 
making  my  total  earnings  iii.  4d. per  week. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  f — A.  The  blast  is  continaally 
going  so  that  there  is  no  stoppage  of  work  for  meals. 

Q.  Can  yon  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  do  the  unitedearningiiof  yourself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  week? — A.  My 
own  amounts  to  3«.  4  d. ;  my  eldest  son  *  to  7«. ;  eldest  daughter  to  4«.  6d. ;  wife  earns 
nothing,  making  total  earnings  of  family  44«.  lOd.  per  week. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money? — ^A.  For  rent,  4«. : 
for  ftxMi  and  fuel  ]>er  week,  food  24«. ;  fuel  1«.  9d. ;  for  boots  and  shoes  for  self  and 
family,  2$,  6d. ;  for  school  tax,  7d.  per  week  for  two  children  ;  for  dues  to  meobanics' 
aid  society,  U. ;  for  beer,  1  pint  per  day,  at  3d.=U.  9d. ;  leaving  for  school  books,  doc- 
tor's bills,  and  incidentals,  Is.  da.  per  week.  There  are  no  chargea  for  schools,  as  they 
are  furnished  free  of  cost.  • 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist? — ^A.  Bread  and  butter  and  tea 
or  coffee  for  breakfast.  Fruit  pudding,  potatoes,  and  meat  or  bacon  for  dinner.  For 
sapper  same  as  for  breakfast;  children  get  no  supper  occasionally. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age  ? — A.  No ;  I  only  manage  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

H'ayes  paid  per  daif  or  week  of  from  hank  to  bank,  nine  hourg  in,  and  in  connection  iriiA,  coal 
and  ironntone  mines,  in  the  South  and  West  Ridings  of  Torkshirt, 


OccapatloD.  Lowest^  .  Highest 

9 


«.  d.  s.  d.  s.d. 

Coal  miner  (mrera^e  wajci*  during  past  13  yean) ~ 4    11 

Traniiiierfi  and  H Hers ■        3    9  5  4    9 

Ordinary  tranimeni  '        16  3        '  S    S 

Byeworkmen    '       8    10  i    1  4    0 

Onhands I       8    0  4    6l  4    0 

JiWern I        1     10  4    o'  8    8 

BaoKerHon 3    6,         4    6|  40 

Firetriffn ,        4    0  6    6  5    0 

D«pniifi* 

Underv  ie  wer» 

MinlofE  fnicineem    

Top  handi* 

Joinerit  

BaDkumrn  and  i»crwn«'i-a 

Boy«    

Enfrine  tMutem 

OfThaDdn 


4    6  7    6  5    8 

7    0  U    6  8    8 


4    0  4  6 

8    0  5  0 

10  8  0 

6    0  6  0 

8    8  1         4  6.          86 


4  0 

4  0 

1  6 

ft  3 


*  Yariea  ftnm  £100  to  £1,000  per  year. 

*  The  eldest  son  works  as  an  apprentice  in  the  file  tiade,  and  the  girl  in  a  do  thing 
manufactory  at  sewing-machine. 
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The  average  oolamn  above  is  believed  to  be  correct.  In  fiu)t,  wher- 
ever aveiagCH  are  given  m  thi8  reporty  they  are  correct.  I  have  not 
often  attempted  to  give  the  averages,  because  it  is  exceedingly  difflcidt 
if  not  impossible  to  give  them  correctly. 

GENERAL  WAGB8  AND  008T  OF  LIVING  IN  LEEDS. 

In  the  iron  trade  there  has  been  no  change  of  any  importance,  be- 
cause where  a  rise  on  a  sliding  scale  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent  has 
been  obtained  it  was  of  no  substantial  benefit,  as  it  was  shortly  followed 
by  a  fall  of  5  per  cent  I  am  told  that  2  per  cent  would  cover  any  dif- 
ference between  wages  now  as  compared  with  wages  six  years  ago. 
This  refers  specially  to  workmen  engaged  in  works  which  turn  out  the 
best  class  of  iron,  the  said  iron  being  a  specialty  in  this  district-,  and 
therefore  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  purposes  of  the  comparison  are  not 
so  reliable  as  in  the  large  and  numerous  establishments  in  the  Stafford- 
shire iron  district  Furthermore,  these  men  have  had  no  union  through 
which  they  could  agitate  for  an  advance  in  their  wages,  since  1864,  when 
the  masters  were  so  successful  in  outliving  a  general  strike  that  the 
union  was  completely  broken  up,  and  there  has  prevailed  more  of  a  feel- 
ing of  ^^  unity  of  interest '^  between  masters  and  men  in  consequence  of 
the  break-up  of  the  union.  No  further  strikes  have  taken  place ;  the 
men  seem  to  be  contented,  and  while  the  iron  trade  may  not  be  posi- 
tively prosperous,  still  it  presents  all  the  elements  of  soundness. 

These  remarks  as  to  wages  are  Inapplicable  to  the  engineering  por- 
tion of  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  as  there  is  a  quasi  strike  for  higher 
wages  now  going  on  therein,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  strike  for  a  min- 
imum rate  of  wages.  There  is  a  union,  to  which  many  of  these  men 
belong,  and  the  union  has  ordered  their  men  out  of  those  works  where 
a  minimum  rate  of,  I  understand,  28«.  per  week  is  not  recoguizeil.  These 
are  all  more  or  less  skilled  mechanics.  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
union  men  have  refused  to  leave,  and  therefore  the  strike  is  not  gen- 
eral, even  among  union  men.  The  union  allows  the  strikers  14«.  per 
week  while  out  of  work,  and  the  secretary  resides,  I  am  told,  in  London. 
I  learn,  upon  good  authority,  that  the  wages  in  the  iron  trade  here  are 
undoubtedly  lower  than  in  other  towns  of  this  kingdom  where  the  iron 
industry  is  predominant,  and  it  is  coutende<l  that  this  should  be  the 
ease,  because  the  industries  of  Leeds  are  so  varied  that  the  whole  of  a 
family  may  obtain  employment,  the  females  and  children  who  could  not 
work  in  iron  foundries,  &c.,  getting  work  in  woolen  mills,  &<f.  This 
argument  seems  so  far-fetched,  however,  that  I  cannot  admit  it  to  be 
a  reasonable  one.  It  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  one  of  those  i>ecnl- 
iar  advantages  which  capital  is  sometimes  in  a  position  to  take  of  labor, 
and,  adopting  the  same  principle,  the  woolen  manufacturers  would  be 
able  to  screw  down  the  wages  of  girls  employed  in  their  mills. 

Regarding  various  small  trades,  I  may  say  that  masons,  joiners,  plas- 
terers, slaters,  plumbers,  and  painters  get  a  wage  of  from  32s.  per  week 
down,  according  to  circumstances.  These  men  are  usually  controlled 
by  a  master  who  undei takes  a  job  of  work  for  a  certain  sum,  paying  the 
men  their  wages  and  taking  himself  whatever  profit  or  loss  may  result 
from  the  job.  If  the  work,  however,  is  to  l>e  paid  by  the  day,  it  must 
usually  be  arranged  just  the  same,  though  the  master  who  employs  the 
men  charges  so  much  per  hour  for  their  wages  and  then  pays  the  men 
something  less,  the  difference  going  into  the  master's  pocket,  which, 
with  his  profit  on  material  supplied,  constitutes  his  pay.  In  so  finr  as 
I  know,  the  men  seem  to  submit  to  the  deduction  without  reluctance, 
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for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  it  being  *^  custom  "  is  more  likely  to  insure 
them  freqaent,  if  not  permanent^  employment  than  if  they  tmsted  to 
their  own  exertions  to  find  work.  Ther^ore  in  taking  note  of  the  scale 
of  wages  in  these  small  trades,  one  shoold  bear  in  mind  that  the  real 
laborer  receives  a  trifle  less  than  quoted  rates  on  a  certain  class  of  work. 
A  plumber  for  instance  will  very  likely  make  6d.  per  day  out  of  each 
of  his  men's  wages. 

Others  of  this  class,  in  a  still  smaller  way  of  business,  have  appren- 
tices, who  do  the  work  under  superintendence,  but  as  the  wages  or 
terms  are  so  various,  as  well  as  purely  of  a  private  character,  I  neeil 
not  consider  the  matter  here. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  I  should  say  the  cost  of  living 
has  not  involuntarily  increased.  There  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  cost  of  any  of  the  necessaiies  of  life,  or  in  the  price  of  rents  during 
the  past  six  years.  But  coals  are  appreciably  dearer,  and  beef  is  Id.  a 
pound  more  expensive.  I  am  told,  however,  that  the  workingman  ot 
today  insists  upon  eating  more  meat  than  formerly,  which,  of  course, 
enhances  to  that  extent  the  cost  of  living.  But  as  this  is  a  voluntary 
action,  a  departure  from  his  customary  diet,  I  believe  it  will  not  prop- 
erly enter  into  consideration  for  the  comparative  purposes.  The  work- 
ing man  also  spends  more  money  on  beer  than  formerly,  but  then  he  ha8> 
long  been  accustomed  to  stint  every  connection  of  his  in  order  to  gratify 
this  ambition,  and  I  feel  sure,  under  whatever  circumstances  he  may 
be  placed,  the  last  man  in  the  world  he  will  ^^go  back  upon'*  is  the 
brewer.  As  to  the  contentment  of  laborers  with  their  wages,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  Upon  general 
principles  one  might  truly  say,  they  are  never  contented  when  possessed 
of  the  least  degree  of  education ;  but  the  question,  I  opine,  is  not  to  b* 
decided  upon  such  principles.  Then  what  standard  are  we  to  take,  or 
how  are  we  to  start,  much  less  decidef  If  from  what  one  sees  and  hears,. 
I  answer  there  is  very  little  discontent  in  this  district  among  laborers,, 
excepting  in  the  engineering  branch  of  the  iron  trade,  referred  to  be- 
fore. And  I  think  where  no  organized  unions  exist  such  will  be  th* 
ease  everywhere.  Whether  their  condition  has  been  ameliorated  is  a 
still  more  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  in  this  town,  I  should  unhes- 
itating say,  it  has  decidedly  improved ;  and  to  give  credit  to  whom  it  is 
due,  I  must  say  the  sanitary  authorities  have  done  something,  but  Uie 
school  board  has  done  the  great  part  towards  it.  The  numerous  well* 
managed  and  well-attended  schools  of  this  description  in  Leeds  ar» 
alone  sufficient  testimony  that  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man  has 
been  benefited  without  regard  to  the  question  as  being  iucident  to 
wages. 

TRADE  UNIONS. 

It  is  quit^e  impossible  to  form  au  intelligent  opinion  as  to  whether  trade 
unions  are  beneficial  or  otherwise.  The  unionists  maintain  that  they  are, 
without,  however,  giving  any  reasonable  proofs,  and  the  masters  are  still 
more  perverse  in  the  opposite  direction.  Some  unions  have  been  com- 
pletely broken  up  through  strikes  by  the  combination  of  employers. 
Yet  others  exist,  and  even  seem  to  do  some  good  if  not  actually  to 
flourish;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Working  Engineers'  Society,  em- 
bracing machinists,  millwrights,  smiths,  and  pattern  makers,  which 
society  on  the  1st  of  January  last  numbered  50,418  members  in  424 
branches.  These  branches  were  distributed  as  follows:  England,  305  f 
Scotland,  41 ;  Ireland,  14 ;  Australia,  10  ;  India,  1 ;  New  Zealand,  3  ; 
Queensland,  1 ;  Canada,  6 ;  Malta,  I ;  United  States,  41 ;  and  Franoe^ 
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1.  The  total  income  of  this  society  for  the  year  amoanted  to  £134,649 
2s.  5d.j  which  was  derived  from  the  usual  weekly  levy  of  Zd.  per  mem- 
ber, fh>m  admission  fees,  from  interest  on  balance  in  hand,  and  from 
extraordinary  levies  upon  members  as  emergency  requires.  Last  year 
these  extraordinary  levies  amounted  to  3s.  3d.  per  member,  while  in 
1879  they  amounted  to  23s.  per  head.  The  total  expenditure  during  last 
year  was  £124,724,  leaving  a  surplus  to  the  good  of  nearly  £10,000^ 
which,  added  xo  the  balance  in  hand  from  previous  years,  makes  £178,125, 
or  an  average  value  of  £3 10s.  Id.  per  member  in  the  bauds  of  the  society. 
The  society  has  been  in  existence  thirty-three  years,  and  appears  to 
have  been  well  managed.  They  try  to  be  faithful  to  their  mission  as  a 
great  trade  union,  expect  to  lose  money  in  occasional  battles  against 
employers,  but  what  they  lose  in  cash  they  hope  to  gain  in  privilege  and 
independence.  They  believe  that  the  elevation  of  the  masses  is  not  to 
be  achieved  by  the  individual  acting  solely  for  himself,  but  only  by  the 
united  action  of  the  many ;  in  other  words,  without  combination  labor 
is  i>owerless. 

As  between  masters  and  men,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tiie  men 
display  far  more  reason  at  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  wage  disputes, 
but  less  as  the  dispute  progresses.  Something  may  be  said  m  favor  of 
many  of  the  masters  in  such  cases,  who  are,  no  doubt,  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  being  unable  to  pay  higher  wages,  but  who  will  lock  out 
their  men,  and  by  doing  so  even  gain  additional  credit  from  their  bank- 
ers.   I  prefer  not  to  say  that  fav  orable  something. 

A.  V.  DOCKERY, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

LeedSj  June  19, 1884. 


LIVSBPOOL. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  PACKARD. 

Having  given  the  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  the  Depart* 
ment's  circular  under  date  of  February  15, 1884,  which  it  required,  and 
sought  and  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  the  principal  employers  of 
labor  in  my  consular  district  such  information  on  the  subject  of  wages 
and  incidental  matters  as  they  could  afford,  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
present  as  the  result  the  appended  statistics  and  the  following  observa- 
tions, which  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  may  be  relied  upon  as  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  facts  the  Department  has  thought  fit  to  have 
so  inquired  into. 

GENERAL  LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN   LIVERPOOL. 

Liverpool  has  been  stigmatized  by  being  called  ^<  the  black  spot  od 
the  Mersey,"  and  to  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  and  effects  of  intox- 
icating drinks  that  opprobrious  appellation  is  mainly  if  not  altogether  at- 
tributable. It  is  therefore  interesting  and  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 
that  a  considerable  increase  of  success  has  attended  recent  efforts  todivert 
from  indulgence  in  intoxicants  the  grades  of  people  most  addicted  to  and 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  them,  and  that  there  is  a  very  apparent  and 
substantial  movement  towards  remedying  the  immediate  consequences 
of  drink  and  its  concomitant  evils,  which  have  been  deemed  to  prevail 
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to  au  exceptional  extent  in  this  great  port  The  mamcipal  goveniinmit. 
availiuii:  itnelf  of  powers  conferred  by  modem  legislation,  has  laid  hold 
of  the  evil  of  insanitary  dwellings  to  some  purpose,  and  will  probably 
energetically  prosecute  its  operations  towajrds  sweeping  it  away.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  said  that  there  has  been  a  sufficient  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  supplementing  this  destructive  process  by  providinf^ 
auitable  dwellings  for  the  ^ected  inhabitants  of  the  abodes  wisely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  local  government  has  yet  to  direct  its  attention  to  die 
difficulties  involved  in  the  circumstance  that  the  wretched  class  of  people 
it  was  to  deal  with  are  too  poor  to  pay  rents  proportionate  to  the  cost 
of  suitable  buildings.  The  effect  of  the  demolition  of  insanitary  dweU- 
ings  thus  far  seems  to  have  been  to  drive  the  occupants  into  buildings 
of  a  little  better  type,  with  the  result  that  they  have  speedily  reduced 
their  new  habitations  into  a  condition  as  bad  or  nearly  so  as  those  from 
which  they  have  removed.  Private  philanthropy  has  also  exerted  itself 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  population  often 
spoken  of  as  the  scum  of  the  people,  and  has  struck  a  most  telling  blow 
at  their  drinking  habits  and  degradation  by  the  establishment  of  British 
workman  public-houses  upon  temperance  principles,  which  have  become 
extremely  popular  from  being  carried  on  upon  a  system  exactly  adapted 
to  meet  the  true  needs  of  the  multitude  in  shelter  and  good  food  as  well 
as  non-intoxicating  and  harmless  beverages.  It  will,  perhaps,  tend  to- 
wards conveying  a  correct  idea  of  these  houses  to  state  that  they  supply 
a  good-sized  cup  of  tea,  cocoa,  or  coffee  for  Id.  (2  cents),  which  of  course 
includes  milk  and  sugar.  In  connection  with  the  movement  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  it  is  worthy  of  mention,  though  a  little  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  communication,  that  the  drinking  usages  of  the  classes  above  those 
included  in  the  term  'laboring  people^  have  been  most  successfully 
abated  by  the  institution  of  well-conducted  and  excellent  tem|>erance 
eafes,  which  admirably  fulfill  their  purpose  and  are  very  much  appre- 
ciated. An  important  feature  of  these  enterprises  is  that  they  are  a 
commercial  success,  and  have  quite  dispelled  the  formerly  prevalent 
idea  that  philanthropy  and  profitable  investment  had  no  possible  con- 
nection. In  the  train  of  the  progress  I  have  indicated  are  naturally 
and  steadily  following  thrift,  better  physical  health,  and  improvement 
of  character.  Happily,  too,  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  capital  and  labor,  of  which,  in  this  locality  in  par- 
ticular, a  long  immunity  from  strikes  may  be  regarded  as  evidence. 
Trades  unions  are  gradually  receding  from  the  hostility  they  assumed 
towards  employers  and  learning  to  respect  and  entertain  wise  counsds 
that  once  they  ignored,  and  the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed are  in  consequence  becoming  much  less  strained,  if  not  entirely 
altered,  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

I  shall  send  herewith  copies  of  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  trades 
unions  hereabouts,  that  they  may  speak  for  themselves,  especially  in 
reference  to  arbitration. 

Working  people  in  this  country  are  perfectly  free  from  constraint  of 
any  kind  in  regard  to  their  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  earnings  being  in  no  way  controlled  or  interfeied 
with  by  their  employers,  and  they  always  receive  their  wages  in  the 
enrrent  coin  of  the  realm,  there  being  no  English  bank  notes  under  five 
pounds  sterling. 

Workmen's  co-operative  societies  have  not  taken  root  in  this  district, 
and  if  any  exist  they  are  exceptional  and  unimportant. 

British  legislation  has  within  the  last  few  years  somewhat  narrowed 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  non-liability  on  the  part  of  employers 
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in  casoB  of  aooidents  to  their  work  people  on  the  grounds  of  a  common 
employ  by  creating  a  responsibility  for  the  adequacy  and  stability  of 
machinery,  materials,  and  gear ;  and  notwithstanding  it  has  remained 
within  the  power  of  employers  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  enact- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  they  have  generally  taken  advantage  of  their 
position  in  that  respect,  good  has  resulted  from  the  change  of  Taw,  as  the 
necessity  for  making  provision  against  such  contingencies  as  ii^aTy  to 
life  and  limb  in  the  performance  of  labor  has  been  indirectly  by  means 
of  it  forced  upon  the  attention  of  employers  with  a  good-  eflTect  in  the 
institution  of  mutual  arrangements  in  the  nature  of  insurance. 

The  dwellings  of  the  laboring  population  of  Liverpool  and  its  environs 
vary  much  in  all  other  respects  than  that  as  a  rule  they  are  not  tenement 
but  distinct  bouses  in  streets  or  courts  at  the  rear  of  streets,  having  en- 
trance from  them  by  means  of  passages. 

The  common  class  of  unskilled  workmen  in  Liverpool  find  employment 
as  dock  laborers  by  the  day  or  parts  of  a  day  as  wanted,  not  as  a  rule 
making  a  full  week's  work.  The  working  classes  of  Liverpool  are  mainly 
industrious,  thrifty,  and  are  rapidly  acquiring  the  necessary  education 
under  the  operation  of  the  recent  education  act,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  city,  like  many  other  large  sea-ports,  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  improvident  and  intemperate  working  people.  There  is  en- 
couragement  to  thrift  in  England  in  the  facilities  and  security  afforded 
for  it  by  post-ofiice  savings  banks,  in  which  even  a  deposit  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  24  cents  may  be  made.  In  Liverpool,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  many  other  places,  there  is  an  excellent  and  deservedly  popular  sav- 
ings bank  of  long  standing  founded  upon  a  basis  that  makes  its  safety 
fully  assured. 

In  parliamentary  boroughs  workingmen,  householders,  have  the  par- 
liamentary, municipal,  and  school-board  franchise,  and  a  bill  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  for  extending  the  parliamentary  franchise 
to  agricultural  laborers  who  occupy  houses  in  counties. 

The  share  borne  by  British  workingmen  in  general  and  local  taxation 
is  not  much,  if  at  all,  complained  of,  and  may  be  regarded  as  being  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  due  proportion  with  that  borne  by  the  middle 
classes. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  manifest  that  the  comlitiou  of  British  working- 
men  has  improved  and  continues  to  gradually  improve. 

Many  circumstances  have  contributed  to  their  advancement.  The 
progress  of  education,  both  compulsory  and  voluntary,  is  one  of  them. 
Philanthropic  agencies  are  another,  and  have  done  a  great  deal  towards 
ameliorating  their  condition.  The  extension  of  political  rights  has  prob- 
ably done  something  in  that  direction ;  whilst  to  the  increase  of  wages 
in  times  of  prosperity  the  improvement  under  notice  is,  it  is  appre- 
hended, chietiy  attributable. 

LABOR   CONDITIONS    IN   HOLYHEAD. 

In  connection  with  the  labor  circular  dated  February  15,  1884,  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  John  Jones,  consular  agent  at  Holyhead, 
tables  showing  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  labor  in  conanlar  district. 
Mr.  JoncN  re|H)rts  that  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class 
average  from  6  shillings  ($1.46)  to  18  shillings  ($4.38)  per  week,  and  have 
not  materially  altered  since  1878.  The  cost  of  living  in  the  towns  and 
villages  is,  as  a  general  rule,  very  reasonable  and  moderate,  owing  to 
the  large  quantity  of  provisions  imported  from  America. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  generally  are  steady  and  tnist- 
worthy,  and, as  a  rule,  saving,  owing  to  their  religious  tendencies.    The 
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feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  is  very  satisfactory.    There  is 
no  organized  condition  of  labor,  and  strikes  do  not  occnr,  there  being 
no  extensive  works.    The  people  are  free  to  parchase  their  necessaries 
of  life  wherever  they  choose,  without  interference  of  their  employers. 
They  receive  their  wages  weekly  in  current  English  money.    There  are 
no  co-operative  societies.    The  general  condition  of  the  working  class 
is  good,  their  homes  are  comfortable,  and  they  do  not  live  over  their 
means,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  moral  people,  enjoy  good  health,  and  live 
to  a  ripe  ag^    They  are  very  social,  and  zealous  towards  religious  du- 
ties.   The  cost  of  keeping  a  family  of  a  wife  and  slk  children  of  the  labor  - 
ing  class  per  week  would  be  on  an  average  about  $5.    The  workingmen 
have  their  own  independent  political  rights,  and  are  not  interfered  with 
by  employers  in  this  respect.    Their  taxes  are  generally  included  in  tho 
rent.    They  do  not  emigrate  in  large  numbers,  but  the  few  that  do,  do 
so  on  account  of  having  relatives  who  have  previously  emigrated  and 
are  now  doing  well.    They  consist  of  laborers  for  agricultural  purposes, 
quarry  men,  coal  miners,  and  railway  men. 

There  is  no  female  labor  employed  except  for  honsehold  duties  and 
domestic  servants.  Education  among  the  women  is  generally  good,  and 
they  incline  themselves  and  bring  up  their  children  in  religious  duties. 

STEPHEN  B.  PACKAKD, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool^  June  16, 1884. 


GENERAL   TRADES. 


Wages  paid  per  week  for  labor  in  Liverpool. 


Occnpations. 


^wi^V***^    Lowest.    Highest ;  Avei»||». 


Baildinfc  trades : 

Bricklayers 

Hod-carriers 

Masons 

Masons*  tendera 

Plasterers  

Plastert^rs'  tenders 

Slaters  , 

Plumbers   

Plumbers'  assistants  or  apprentices 

Carpenters 

Gas-flttt^rs 

Bakeis , 

Bliicksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  strikers 

Book-binders ' 

Boot  trade : 

Riveters  'Piece- 
Fitters i 

Penmen , 

Clickers 

Machinists  (women) ' 

Brick-makers per  1 ,000 . . , 

Brewers , 

Bntchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers ' 

J)river8: 

Dra^'nien  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriap;e 

Street  railways I 

Engravers '. 

Gardeners 


55 
55  I 
55 
55  I 
55 
55  I 
55  , 
55  ' 
^    55  I 
55 
55  , 
55 
55  I 
55 
54 

work. 


55 
55 
54 
55 
54 


55 
60 
54 
56 


17  60 

$8  95 

98  2e 

5  08  , 

5  87  i 

»40 

5  75  1 

8  95  1 

8  1* 

4  76  1 

5  87 

5  32 

7  69  ' 

8  95 

8  32 

5  33 

7  35  , 

•  34 

7  68  1 

S  95 

6  32 

7  68 

8  95 

8  32 

7  97 

3  41 

2  19 

7  94 

8  37 

8  15 

8  35 

8  90 

8  82 

9  07  , 

8  75 

7  41 

6  32 

8  51 

7  41 

5  83 

5  83 

5  83 

7  78  1 

8  75 

8  26 

4  86 

12  16 

8  51 

6  07 

12  16 

9  11 

6  07 

11  68 

8  88 

7  29 

9  73 

8  51 

2  43 

6  56 

4  8« 

42  '.. 

6  07 

14  59 

8  51 

6  07 

7  78 

7  29 

8  27 

8  27 

827 

7  78 

9  73 

8  51 

8  76 

8  75 

S  7» 

5  83 

7  29 

6  56 

4  38 

7  29 

5S 

6  81 

7  78 

7  29 

6  07 

12  16 

9  73 

5  10 

9  73 

729 
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lfage$  paid  per  week  fitr  labor  in  Liverpool — Continaed. 


Ooea|Mttion«. 


°  wH/**^     Lowert.    HiKbMt.    Avenge. 


Hatters  (silk) : 

FiDishers periloien..  Piecework. 

Body-makere do 

Shapers do 

Laborers,  porters,  &:c 55 

LithoKrapners M 

Printers 54 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 53 

Sail-makers 64 

Tailors  : 

lien Piecework. 

Women ' 

Teachers  (school  board) : 

Headmasters Per  year. 

Headmistresses 

Certified  masters 

Certified  mistresses 

Uncertified  masters 

Uncertified  mistresses 

Tinsmiths 64 

Tobacco-makers :  I 

Cavendish 50 

Cigars 5» 

Cigars  (women) '  5» 

Roll-spinners  (women) 59  , 


Cigarette-makers  (women) 

Upholsterers 

Upholsterers  ( women) 

watch-makers: 

Finisher 

Examiner 

Jobber 

Clock-maker 

Clock-Jobber 


50 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 


$2  19 
2  08 


1 
5 


22 
10 


8  27 
6  27 
8  07 
8  75 

4  80 
3  05 

705  84 
389  82 
384  85 
207  05 
218  99 
145  90 
8  32 


88 
07 


2  92 


2  97 

1  40 
8  75 

2  43 


9  73 
978 
978 
8  51 
8  51 


$2  08    

3  10    

1  70    

0  50  $5  88 

8  27  827 

8  27  8  27 

10  22  7  78 

8  75  8  75 

9  73  7  41 

7  29  5  47 

1,220  35,     1.04148 

705  04  '        554  78 

832  04  427  98 

437  98  34005 

809  85  291  90 

218  99  194  00 

8  75  8  27 


7  29 
10  84 

7  29 
2  92 
5  83 

8  75 
2  43 

14  57 

14  50 

19  40 

973 

9  73 


7  90 

8  89 
1  70 

1  95 
8  75 

2  48 

12  10 

12  10 

12  10 

8  51 

8  51 


8TEVSDOBE  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  for  dock  labor  for  loading  and  disehargimg  re$9eU  at  Liverpool^  of  fiftg-ikree 
houTB  per  week,  viXf  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p,  m,  each  dag,  except  Saturdag,  when  work  i» 
finished  at  ip.m. 

Laborers : 

Per  day $1  22 

Extra  work per  hour..        16 

Portem: 

Perday 1  09 

Extra  work per  hour..        14 

Weighers,  markers,  dto, : 

Perday I  22 

Extra  work per  hoar..        16 

Stevedores : 

Perday 1  70 

Extra  work per  hoar. ,        24 

Foremen  for  all  the  above  labor : 

.Perday $1  34  to  1  70 

Extra  work * perhoar..        18  to     24 

Coal-heavers per  ton . .      •2^ 

Laborers  for  discharging  salt  from  flat's  hold  to  flat*s  deck  receive  from  4|  cents  per 
ton  per  man,  and  from  two  to  fonr  men  are  required  for  each  flat,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  flat  and  depth  of  her  hold  ;  for  instance,  a  flat  carrying  70  to  80  tons,  pays  5 
cents ;  a  flat  of  100  tons  pays  6  cents ;  a  flat  carrying  120  to  150  tons  pays  8  cents  per 
ton  per  man ;  and  barges  carrying  200  to  300  tons  pay  from  10^  cents  to  12  cents  per 
ton  per  man.  After  the  salt  is  on  the  flat's  deck  from  her  hold,  the  ship  pays  for  pat- 
ting it  on  board  and  stowing. 

*|1.22  each  man  additional  for  a  night's  work.  These  men  will  sometimes  earn  as 
much  as  $14.60  a  week. 
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FOUNDRESS  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  tceek  offifty-fow  koura  in/oundrie$f  maoMme-ahopBf  and  iron  irorfo  ta  Xir- 

erpool. 


Ocoapfttlons. 


Lowest.    Hii^hest.    AT^rmge. 


FOUR  DRY. 

BraM-molders $10  06 

Iron-nioldei  H         8  27 

Dresnerft  raoUIera 6  32 

Laborois 4  86 

MACHUCB-aUOF.  i 

BraA.0  or  irun : 

TuriierH 7  05 

DrilU-rs 5  10 

Plunort* '  5  34 

Slott*?™ 5  34 

Grindera 8  27 

Soniworo 5  10 

Fitters    8  81 

Bnu}8-tiiiiHher 7  78 

Iron-fiiii8her 7  78 

Patteru-iuakers    7  05 

JoinerH  8  02 

FittersMaborera 4  38 

BOILBB-HHOP. 

PlaterM  and  an^lc-iron  smiths 9  00 

Riveters 8  27 

HoldcrK-up 6  81 

Smiths   7  29 

SlriktTs 4  62 

Laborers 4  62 


$10  95 

$10  0& 

9  73 

9  24 

6  56 

6  32 

5  58 

5  34 

9  00 

8  57 

7  29 

5  34 

8  51 

5  83 

H  27 

6  07 

8  27 

8  27 

6  56 

5  83 

9  00 

7  53 

948 

8  02 

8  27 

8  02 

8  27 

8  21 

8  27 

8  27 

8  07 

4  8« 

9  73 

9  4« 

8  27 

8  27 

6  81 

C  81 

9  48 

8  03 

5  58 

5  34 

6  10 

4  86 

MINES   AND  MINING. 

ITageM  paid  per  day  or  v>eek  of  forty-eight  houra  in  and  in  connection  with  lead  minea  in 
Sorlh  IValeSf  Liverpool  conaular  district^  and  salt  mines  in  Cheshire. 

LEAD  MINES. 


Occupations. 


Sinkiui;  shafts per  week.. 

Driviug  levels  and  stoping do 

Eugiue-<i  rivers: 

Pumping* do 

Wiiuliujc:*  do 

En^Deers,  for  repairs  t do 

Sawyers  t  per  day. . 

Carpenters  t do 

Smiths f do 

Ore-washers : 

Overlookerst  perweek.. 

Men  t per  day.. 

Boys  t do  . . 

Tramniers,  iinderffroand* do 

Landing;,  surface*    do.... 

Filling,  underground *". do 

Day  work,  surface! do.... 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Arerage. 

• 

$4  SO 

$4  50 

M  90 

3  65 

4  01 

3  83 

4  14 

4  38 

4  26 

4  14 

4  14 

4  14 

450 

4  86 

4  68 

61 

73 

67 

65 

81 

73 

61 

«. 

71 

4  98 

6  83 

S  40 

49 

01 

55 

20 

42 

31 

61 

73 

77 

55 

55 

56 

55 

73 

64 

49 

66 

sa 

SALT  MINES. 


Sogine-drivers per  week.. 

Miners do 

Boys do..., 

Salt- boilers do 

Smiths  and  boiler-makers do 

Ship  carpenters do.... 

Joiner* do 

Bricklayers do.... 

Laborers do 

Bargemen  do  ... 

Barge  engineer do.... 


6  81 

6  81  ■ 

6  81 

5  83 

5  83 

5  83 

2  92 

292 

2  92 

5  10 

7  29 

S  83 

4  38 

632 

5  34 

8  32 

632 

«  32 

5  83 

583 

583 

6  83 

6  83 

683 

2  92 

866 

8  28 

7  29 

729  1 

7  29 

6  81 

6  81  1 

6  81 

Eight-hoar  shifts. 


f  Ten- hoar  shifts. 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYMsS. 

Wage$  paid  to  railwajf  emploif^t  (thoM  engaged  about  »tatio»9y  a»  well  a»  thoee  engaged  on  the 
engimee  and  oara^  linememy  railroad  lahoreref  <f*c. )  in  Liverpool, 


Ocoupfttlont. 


Loweat.  ,  Highest. ;  Avermge. 


Pemanent  way  depsrtaent : 

Mmods per  day. 

Brie  klay  en do . . . 

Carpentferfi  do... 

PftTera  do  .. 

Gaaff  ein do . . . 

BlacKsmtthe  do... 

Joiners do. . . 

PUte-Uyers do... 

Laborers do... 

Ballast  guard do... 

LooofDotive  department : 

Drivem do.. . 

Firemen do  .. 

Cleaners. perweek. 

Tnmers do  .. 

Fitt4*rs do  .. 

Laborers do  .. 

Foremen do... 

Talegraph  department : 

Linemen Ho... 

Mesaengora do  . . 

Clerks per  annum . 

Coaching  department: 

Horse-driTors per  week . 

Porte  r» do... 

Parrel-porten do. . . 

Forem  en    do... 

Ticket•^^ollectora do... 

Guards    do... 

Police  department : 

Signalmen do  .. 

Polntamen do... 

Oatemen do... 

0«oda  department : 

Porters do... 

Booker do... 

Deliverer ■  do. . . 

Foremen do  .. 

Shipper do. . . 

Loader do... 

Sheeter do... 

Traffic  department :       , 

Brakesman do... 

Shunters do... 

Foremen  shunters » • do  .. 

Deteeiive  department : 

Sergeant do... 

Watchmen do... 

Gatemen do... 

CMTiage  department : 

Bxaminers per  day. 

Lampmen. do... 

Waaners    do  .. 

Wacwi  department : 

itepairer perweek. 

Joiner do  .. 

Smith do... 

Striker do... 


to  97 

61  42 

$1  » 

I  22 

1  34 

1  28 

1  22 

1  22 

1  22 

97 

1  01 

9» 

73 

1  00 

91 

97 

97 

n 

1  05 

1  22 

1  14 

03 

1  00 

1  01 

36 

85 

61 

03 

97 

9S 

1  22 

1  82 

1  52 

73 

97 

85 

2  19 

5  83 

4  01 

7  29 

827 

7  7a 

5  10 

8  27 

6  m 

4  3S 

5  83 

5  a 

9  73 

10  34 

10  04 

5  10 

7  90 

B» 

1  70 

2  43 

2  07 

145  90 

340  65 

5  34 

5  84 

584 

4  26 

4  26 

4  7b 

5  10 

546 

528 

607 

8  51 

7  2» 

486 

6  07 

5  47 

6  07 

97S 

7  9* 

5  10 

729 

620 

4  86 

583 

53fr 

3  65 

5  10 

486 

6  10 

5  83 

5  47 

6  81 

6  81 

6  81 

632 

6  32 

63» 

6  07 

8  51 

7  2» 

6  81 

6  81 

6  81 

607 

607 

607 

583 

5  88 

588 

5  58 

7  90 

6  74 

5  58 

6  68 

6  13 

6  81 

7  90 

7  86 

632 

7  29 

6  81 

6  83 

6  07 

596. 

5  83 

583 

588 

1  05 

109 

1  07 

40 

89 

68 

77 

88 

88 

6  10 

6  81 

596 

534 

7  53 

644 

6  32 

7  05 

66» 

462 

462 

46t 
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SHIPYARDS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  ship-yards — iron-ship  buildinff — In  Liverpool, 


Oocapations. 


Lowest.  '  Highest.  |  ATermj^e. 


Platers 

Plat«rs'  helpers 

Riveters  

Holders-up 

Rivet  boys 

Calkers 

Clippers 

Drillers 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Fitters . . 

Carpenters 

Joiner 

Laborers 

Painters 


$9  24 

$9  24 

$9  24 

4  86 

583 

5  35 

7  78 

9  24 

'     7  78 

6  32 

7  78 

6  32 

1  46 

6  81 

1  95 

1  58 

9  24 

6  81 

7  78 

9  24 

8  51 

4  86 

7  17 

5  46 

8  27 

8  75 

8  51 

4  38 

5  83 

5  83 

5  83 

8  27 

8  27 

8  02 

10  22 

9  12 

8  02 

9  12 

8  57 

4  62 

5  83 

5  23 

7  78 

7  78 

7  78 

seamen's   WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men)j  distinguishing  hetween  ocean^  coast,  and 

river  narigalionj  and  between  sail  and  steam^  in  Liverpool, 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Arermge. 


Steam,  to  Mediterranean: 

First  mate 

Second  mate  

Third  mate 

Able  seamen 

First  enginerr 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen  

Steam,  to  Atlantic : 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Tliirdmato  

Able  seamen 

FirHt  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen 

Steam,  to  East  Indies  : 

First  mate 

Second  mate  

Third  mate 

A  ble  seamen 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen    . .     

Steam,  to  West  Indies : 

Firftt  mate 

Second  mate 

Third  mate 

Seamen 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Thinl  engineer 

Firemen  

Sailing,  to  North  America  : 

FiiHt  mate 

Sfcond  mat4? 

Seamen  

Sailing,  to  South  America: 

First  mate 

S«'cond  mate 

Seamen 

Sailing,  to  Mediterranean  : 

First  mate    

Second  mate 

Seamen 

Coantiug: 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Seamen  (find  their  own  victnals) 


$53  53        $68  13 


I 


34  06 
24  33 


43  79 
29  19 


29  19 
21  89 


34  06 
24  33 


163  26 

48  66 

34  06 

U  59 

72  99 

63  26 

51  09 

19  46 

00  83 

53  53 

43  79 

19  46 

87  59 

72  99 

58  39 

21  89 

68  13 

58  89 

34  06 

14  50 

97  33 

72  99 

48  66 

19  46 

60  82 

41  36 

34  06 

14  59 

77  86 

58  39 

43  79 

14  02 

38  93 

26  76 

14  59 

31  63 

23  11 

13  38 

29  19 

24  33 

13  38 

•7  29 

•6  08 

♦6  81 

•  Per  week. 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wage$  p4»id per  year  to  kouee^old  nrvante  {towne  and  dtiee)  in  lAverpooL 


Oc«apfttioB«. 


Lady  hAoaokeeper* 

Cook  houMkeepttn 

Cooks   

KitcheD-nmida 

Uiinse-maiiiii  

HouMe-niAlda'  MaiataaU 

WaitraM 

SculWy-maid 

Lanoilry-niMld 

Nunw.  app4>r 

Nurw\  a««UtaDt 

GovenittM 

Butli*r 

Footman 


Loweat. 

Hlgheai. 

$14A00 

|7'i0  07 

87  M) 

2P1  00 

77  86 

201  00 

48  56 

07  33 

68  13 

121  66 

48  66 

82  73 

77  86 

121  66 

48  66 

68  30 

77  86 

145  00 

68  13 

170  82 

43  70 

77  86 

77  86 

486  65 

145  00 

3K0  33 

87  50 

14ft  00 

ATeiaga 

$243  31 

121  66 

107  Ot 

68  IS 

67  M 

68  IS 
07  SS 
63  5S 
07  SS 

107  06 
68  19 
145  00 
243  SS 
121  66 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agriemltttral  laborers  and  houstkold  (country)  servante  in  Liverpool 

consular  district. 


Occapationa. 


Teamman  (with  board) per  annum. 

Cowman  (with  lioard) do  .. 

Cowman  (wlthnat  btard) per  wt^k. 

Workman  (without  board) do  . . 

Dairx-innid  (with  bo:iril)    perannum. 

rpper  dairy -maid  (with  board) do... 

Chc<«M««»-makor  (with  board) do... 

BovM  (with  iMrard) ...  do  .. 

Boya  (without  board) per  woek. 


Lowcat. 

Higheat. 

$48  66 

48  66 

8  16 

8  63 

34  06 

$07  33 

87  50 

4  Sri 

4  88 

68  13 

1     07  83 

24  33 

1  4t( 

104  66 

34  06 
1  05 

$72  00 

68  IS 

8  80 

4  01 

53  5S 

12166 

20  10 
1  70 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  terek  ofj^fiy-fonr  hours  to  printers  (oompositorSf  press- 
men, proof-read* rs^  (f'C.)  in  Lirerpool. 


Occupation. 


Lowcat. 


Job  printing: 

Foreman 

BittnblialiiMl  handa 

Kewiipnp«*r  department  (houra  not  fixed;  night>work  principally): 

Fiin*m«*n 

Coroponitora 

ri«04vwork  hands , 

Stereotypem    

MMchiiiiHta,  foremen 

Mathinntit 

Pioof-readen 


HIgheat. 


$18  24 

12  16 

10  05 

7  20 

15  81 

7  20 

10  06 

$24  S3 

14  SO 
10  46 
10  46 
20  10 
0  73 
13  38 


Areng^, 


$15  81 
876 

21  20 

15  38 

16  20 
13  33 

22  50 

8  51 
12  17 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  f fly-four  hours  to  the  Mersey  docks  and  harbor  board  employA  in 

the  dfy  of  Liv«rpo**t, 


Occnpntiotta. 


SMpwrlxhta 

Joinem   

Wb<^lwrifchta 

Hand-<*a  wyera 

P'lfntera 

Planibera 

GaR-fluera 

Millwriffhta,  tia: 

pMttem-makera  .... 

Tum«<niand  flttera 

Blackamitha 

Tinamitha 


Loweat 

HighMt 

$8  30 

$8  75 

880 

830 

8  30 

880 

8  30 

8  80 

720 

8  02 

8  75 

8  75 

8  75 

8  75 

830 

8  75 

7  20 

8  75 

720 

8  75 

802 

8  SO 

▲▼eragaw 


$8  57 
830 
880 

eso 

7  65 

8  76 
8  75 

8  S7 

8  OS 
8  02 
8  20 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftjf'four  houref  4^ — CoDtinaed. 


OccapfttUms. 


liiUwrigbts-  CoDtinacd. 

Coppctftmithfi 

Drniem  Mitl  screwera 

SniithR*  aMtUUnts 

BolI«r-niaker«,  vis : 

Anule  iron  and  piAten 

Rivetors 

Holdei-fi-up 

Assintanto 

Fonndrymen  (iron  and  broM),  vU: 

IfoUlern 

Core-makera 

Dn^saera 

Furnace-man 

Laboreni 

Maaons,  viz: 

Stone  dreaaera  and  aettera 

Wallora 

Briok-lay  era 

Slateraand  plaatoi«ra 

Paviora 

PaviorM' Uborera    

Engineman  at  ntationary  engine 

Firemen  at  atatlonary  enj;ine 

Seamen  on  dred^rers,  bargea,  and  flata. 

Seamen  on  ahore^gang 

Bock-gettera  and  qnarrymen 

Laborera : 

Navriea,  wagon^flllera.  Sec 


Loweat 


18  75 

5  88 
684 

•  24 
8  27 
656 
584 

8  75 
7  78 

7  05 

6  66 

5  10 

8  75 
65 
00 
00 
78 
10 
05 
58 

6  07 

5  58 

6  83 

5  10 


7 

» 
7 
5 
7 
6 


18  75 

5  83 
534 

9  24 
8  27 

6  56 

684 

8  75 
8  27 


$8  75 

5  83 

6  34 

•  24 
6  27 
56 


6 
5 


34 


8  75 
8  02 


7  05 

7  05 

6  56 

6  56 

534 

5  22 

8  75 

8  75 

8  02 

7  84 

9  00 

0  00 

9  00 

9  00 

7  78 

7  78 

5  34 

5  22 

765 

7  35 

6U7 

5  83 

6  81 

6  44 

6  58 

5  58 

6  19 

6  01 

6  46 

ft  28 

Wages  paid  per  week  ofbl^  houre  to  the  corporation  employ  A  in  the  citg  of  LiverpooL 


Occupationa. 


LoweaL  !  Higbeat.  j  Average. 


Bumiiti!h  en jiineer  department: 

I>i strict  foremen    per  week.. 

Prtviora per  day.. 

Pavlur.H'  gangers do 

Prtviora'  apprenlicea* per  t^eek . . 

MnHona per  day.. 

MiiHODH'  apprentices* per  week.. 

Bricklayt-ra    p««rday.. 

Brickla.Nera'  apprentioea' per  wet-k.. 

LaborejH per  day.. 

Watchmen do 

Corpcnt»*r« do 

Wlieelwrighta '. do 

Blarkiimitha do 

Printer** do.. 

Enpiiic  drl vera do . . . 

Booimakera do 

Pitch-boilermen do 


BCAVRNGIKa  BTRSKT.4.  , 

DiviBional  innpectora per  week..' 

District  inHpeclora do...  | 

Scavengei a per  day. . ' 

Boya do 1 

Trbngb-closet  fluahers do  ..  I 

Dry aHlipitnien do.... I 

Day  tipnien do....' 

Steam-hopper  crew per  week . . 

Steam  fltttmen do.... 

Stablea : 

Horae-kec'pera per  week.. 

Stablemen pt-rday.. 

Cart  era do 

Carters'  teamsmen  do 

Foreman  wheelwright per  week . . 

Whe»'l  wriRhta per  day . . 

BlackAiuitha. do 

Strikers do 

En^ine-drivera do 

Painters do 

lifightmeu do 

Night  tipnien do 

Water  engineer  department : 

Fltt*ra  per  week.. 

Teating  fittinga do 

*  Increaaed  yearly. 


fO  24 


24 


24 
81 


1  22 


9 

8 


73 
27 
65 
28 


I 


65 
56 


8 


27 
97 


!• 


26 
93 


7 

4 


29 
86 


$1  30 


1  34 


34 
97 


1  34 


10  95 

8  75 

73 


69 
12  16 


11 
1 


19 
05 


1 
1 


42 
01 


8 
7 


27 
78 


I 


$0  73 
1  30 
1  42 


1  34 

>  «  *  •  * 

1  34 


85 

81 
70 
30 
34 


1  22 

1  28 
1  05 


10  34 

8  51 

69 

28 
79 
81 


9  36 
7  2^ 


9 
1 

1 

11 

1 

I 

1 
1 


73 
01 
97 
09 
19 
38 
34 
97 
30 
30 
1  05 
1  05 

7  78 
6  32 
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Waffe$paid  to  ike  eorporAtion  employA  in  ike  eUjf  of  Liverpool — Continued. 


OooopAtUms. 


ScAvna  STBBIT»— Continued. 

Wnt«r  engineer  depMiment— Contlnaed. 

Tnmen per  week 

Smitba  do 

Sirlken do.... 

Jotnetn do 

Plamliere do 

Painters do..... 

Engine  repalrere do..... 

Pipe-)n3'eri do.... 

Laborera do 


Average. 


17  58 

$8  02 

682 

827 

588 

583 

682 

7  78 

682 

729 

5  10 

7  78 

658 

8  51 

558 

7  28 

438 

534 

$7  78 
7  20 


5 
7 
6 
6 

7 

6 
4 


88 

09 
81 
44 
06 
44 


FOOD  PRICES  IN  LIVERPOOL. 


The  following  is  a  fair  average  retail  price  of  the  several  articles 
named,  and  which  are  used  by  the  working  classes  of  Liverpool  and 
vicinity: 


Kinds. 


Lowest.    Higliest. 


Egg" per  dozen. . 

Pickles,  one-half-pint  bottles 

Sa  gar per  poond . . 

Tea do , 

Coffee do.... 

Bacon do.... 

Botterine do  — 

Butter do 

Dripping do...., 

Cheese do  — 

Ham,  whole do . . .. 

Mutton,  tinned do  . . 

Beef,  tinned do 

Kice   do....| 

Macaroni do — 

Sago do 

Tap  ioca do .... ' 

Treacle do...  ; 

Sirup do 

Barlev,  pearled do . 

LeiitiU do 

Hat  ieot  beans do  .. 

Dried  peas do — 

Split  peas do ' 

Dates,  dried do 

Figs,  dried do 

Damson  preserves do  ..    . 

Green-gsge  preserves  .  do — i . 
Orange  marmalade  preserves, 

per  pound < 

Veal per  pound.. 

X  i"!  IM5  ••»•«*  *•••«•  «•■•••  Uw  *  ■  «  • 

Pork do  . . 

SaasAges do  — 

Lamb  (fore-quarter) . .  .do — 
Lamb  (hind-quarter)  ..do.... 

Fowls per  pair.. 

Ducks , do 

Rabbits do 

Hares do 

Geeiko do 

Ilirriu^s  snd bloaters  each.. , 

Kippers per  pair.. 

Cotlflsh per  pound . . 

Salmon do.... 

BriU do 

Halibut do..-. 

Tmbot do... 

SoU^s do.... 

Etrls,  fresh-water  ....  do  — 

Conger do — 

Flukes do.... 

Sslmnn  trout do.... 

Whiting do 


$0  15 

10 

4 

82 

24 

12 

12 

24 

12 

12 

17 

14 

14 

4 

12 

6 

6 

3 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

4 

6 

8 


10 
16 
12 
16 
16  I 

S!' 
20 

22  ' 

22  . 


22 


5 

8 

36 

40 

40 

49 

86 

12 

12 

4 

4 


$0  18 

12 

7 

89 

40 

20 

24 

32 

16 

22 

24 

16 

16 

8 

16 

8 

12 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 


8 
16 
14 
12 

:3 

20 

14 

20 

20 

24 

24 

16 

46 

73 

8  65 

2  43 

4 

9 

12 

61 


1 
1 


Kindt. 


Lowest.    Highest, 


I 


Haddock,  iresb per  pound 

Haddock,  dried  and  smoked, 
I    per  pound 

BlacCberries,  preserved, 

!     per  poond 

I  entrants, preserved  ponnd. 
,  Raisins do. . . 

Almonds,  valoicias . .  do  . . 

Bread,  brown,  4  pound  loaf. 
I  Bread,  white,  4  pound  loaf. .  ■ 

Flonr      per  6  pounds. . , 

Oatmeal per  pound.., 

Potatoes  — per  10  pounds. . ) 
<  Cabbages each..j 

Carrots per  pound . . 

■  Turnips do  . . . 

Parsnips. .......... ..  do  ...I 

Cauliflower each.. 

Rhulwrb doaen  heads. . ! 

Tomat<»es per  pound. 

Beets per  dozen. 

Cherries per  pound. 

Strawberries do... 

'  Green  pess per  peck..) 

GooselMMTies . . .  per  pound . . 

Black  cnrrsnts do  . . . 

Red  and  white  currants,  per 
ponnd 

Apples per  pound.. I 

Pears do... 

Oranges  —  per  half  dozen . 

Coal per  ton . 

,  13fef per  pound. 

Mutton do... 

'  CLOTHING. 

Sundsy  suits Arom. 

Good  suit 

Working  clothing : 

Trousers 

I        Vests 

Coats 

Jackets 

Boots: 

Men's 

...  I        Bovs' 

....'        Gills  

Women's 

...    Shirts 

14      Socks 

....     Drawers 

10   I  Undershirts 

6      Hats 

6      Caps 


$0  06 

4 

12 

7 

6 

24 

12 

10 

20 

4 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

25 

12 

2 

6 

8 

12 

4 

12 

12 

25 

3 

9 

2  55 

14 

16 


4 

7 


86 
29 


61 

86 

2  92 

61 


$0  06 

10 

15 

10 

10 

82 

15 

15 

24 

» 

10 

5 

4 

6 

4 

8 

75 

25 

75 

16 

32 

SO 

8 

16 

16 
12 
12 
18 
4  01 
20 
20 


207 
1  46 
4  86 
1  22 


22 

2  55 

49 

158 

49 

I  58 

61 

1  68 

46 

1  19 

12 

36 

61 

85 

61 

85 

24 

12 
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LOHSOV. 

REPORT  BT  OONSULGEHERAL  MBRRITT. 
EXPLANATORY. 

Iq  accordance  with  the  instractions  accompauyiiig  the  labor  clrcalar 
dated  February  15,  1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  re- 
port, covering  the  information  called  for  in  the  jurisdiction  of  thi^  con- 
sulate-general.   There  is  also  appended  a  comparative  statement  show- 
ing tbe  average  wages  paid  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
as  tabulated  from  the  it*turns  of  the  consuls.    It  has  been  foond,  how- 
ever, ini])ossib]e  to  tabulate  in  the  same  form  the  fourteen  special  tables, 
beginning  with  the  wages  of  factory  and  mill  operatives  and  ending  with 
those  of  printers,  as  will  be  readily  perceived  by  consulting  the  different 
consular  returns  under  these  heads.    In  an  investigation  of  this  8co}>e, 
based  u])on  a  circular  intended  to  be  so  elastic  as  to  embrace  the  local 
peculiarities  of  each  country  and  district,  it  is  but  natural  that  consular 
reports  should  vary  greatly  in  stating  wages  under  a  given  head,  as 
they  are  influenced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  amount  and  form  of  the  in- 
formation obtainable,  and  on  tbe  other  by  the  prominence  given  to  a 
general  local  industry.    Manchester,  for  example,  lays  stress  on  cotton 
employees,  Sliettield  on  cutlery,  andTunstall  on  pottery,  under  the  topics 
of  Factories,  Mills,  and  Workshops,  and  it  will  pass  without  saying  that 
a  genei  al  average  based  upon  such  data  would  be  misleading.    A  greater 
difficulty  arises  in  the  matter  of  the  form  in  which  statistics  may  be  pre- 
sented.   Even  in  such  com[>reheusive  heads  as  Printers  and  Gor|>oration 
employes,  upon  which  full  information  is  given,  the  different  wage^  of 
the  grades  or  persons  thereunder  cannot  be  satisfactorily  tabulated,  as 
the  consuls,  neccvssarily  acting  without  concert,  show  a  great  variety  in 
the  form  and  |)articularity  of  their  statements.    I  therefore  suggest  that, 
if  it  is  deemed  essential  to  strike  a  general  average  in  special  trailes, 
the  center  most  identified  with  a  single  industry  be  taken  as  best 
representative,  and  that  for  all  wages,  special  and  general,  in  Great 
Britain,  Dundee  appears  to  mo  to  stand  as  the  fairest  example. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  OP  LONDON. 

Centuries  ago,  when  London  was  but  a  fraction  of  its  present  size,  it 
was  said  not  to  be  a  city  but  "  a  province  covered  with  houses."  Year 
by  year  its  inherent  principle  of  growth  has  moved  with  accelerated 
progress,  widening  its  vast  territory,  multiplying  its  inhabitants,  and 
adding  to  its  enormous  wealth  until  it  would  appear  that  no  limit  can  L>e 
set  to  its  future  greatness.  In  1881  the  population  with  the  metioiK>li- 
tan  area  was  3,814,571;  within  what  is  known  as  the  15'mile  radius  it 
amounted  to  4,500,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the  po]>ulation  of  England  and 
Wales,  while  the  space  jirotected  by  the  metropolitan  police  covers  no 
less  than  700 square  miles.  "  Its  statistics,''  says  Mr.  Herbert  Fry,  **  are 
all  upon  such  a  gigantic  scale  that  if  they  were  related  of  some  remote 
and  foreign  place  we  would  stand  amazed  at  the  revelation  of  them.'' 
Like  all  large  cities,  it  presents  in  a  marked  degree  the  contrast  of  great 
wealth  and  distressing  poverty;  of  districts  second  to  none  in  health- 
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fulness,  and  slums  of  the  vilest  description ;  of  thousands  of  well-paid 
artisans,  and  thousands  of  half  starved  workmen.  Its  chari'  ies  are  vast 
and  manifold ;  it  is  the  rmliating  center  of  benevolent  systems  that  al- 
leviate the  disti^ess  of  the  poor  within  its  gates  and  throughout  the 
world;  its  professional  tiiieves  would  make  an  army,  and  it  commits  a 
thinlof  the  crimes  of  the  Kingdom.  To  its  character  as  the  common  mart 
and  banking  center  of  the  world,  it  adds  that  of  being  a  universal  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  a  receiver  of  industrial  products.  A  glance  through 
the  Tra<le  Directory  of  London  shows  how  comprehensive  and  varied  are 
the  manufactories,  foundries,  and  worksho])s  which  add  to  the  production 
of  the  great  special  trade  centers,  weaving  jute  as  at  Dundee,  spinning 
cotton  as  at  Manchester,  and  forging  metals  as  at  Birmingham.  In  so 
vast  a  fiehl  as  this  it  is  natural  that  the  broad  contrasts  exhibited  in 
and  commercial  life  should  make  themselves  manifest  in  the  prices  paid 
social  for  labor;  and  while  it  can  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that 
wages  are  higher  in  London  than  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  it  will  also 
be  found  that  in  the  lower  trades  and  districts  ^^  starvation  rates"  is  too 
complimentary  a  term  to  apply  to  the  wages  paid  to  the  unfortunate 
laboring  victims  of  the  greed  an<l  fierce  competition  of  tnule.  Work 
is  cheaper  on  the  Surrey  than  on  the  Mi<ldlesex  side  of  the  Thames,  and 
dearer  in  the  West  End  than  in  the  East.  The  city  proper,  a  small  but 
all  important  district  of  032  acres,  pays  highest,  while  wages,  well  main- 
tained throughout  the  West  End,  drop  oft' as  they  approach  the  suburbs. 
A  large  manufactui*er,  who  employs  many  hundred  hands,  and  who  a 
few  years  ago  removed  his  factory  from  the  East  End  to  the  West  Central 
district,  told  me  that  although  he  paid  by  piecework,  the  wages  for 
the  same  work  cost  him  10  per  cent,  more  than  in  his  former  location. 
With  these  considerations  iu  view,  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  a  matter 
it  is  to  formulate  an  lulequate  re]>resentative  average,  as  it  is  not  the 
average  of  one  <uty,  but  twenty  cities  rolled  into  one.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  wage  statistics  herewith  presented  have  been  com- 
piled with  care,  and  are  substantially^  correct.  The  investigations  of 
the  consuls  have  been  so  painstaking  an<l  elaborate  that  on  some  of 
the  general  topics  of  the  circular  I  have  discarded  the  material  which 
I  have  collected,  as  being  merely  cumulative  of  what  they  so  well  pre- 
sent, and  therefore  unnecessary  of  repetition.  The  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  they  furnish  is  so  great  that  I  beg  to  make  my  remarks  on 
the  different  heads  as  brief  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  will  allow. 

PABTIOULARS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OP  THE  PEOPLE  OF  BRITAIN. 

The  1881  census  of  England  and  Wales  gives  these  particulars  of  the 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  which  are  important  collateral  facts  in 
a  study  of  wages : 


CIm«. 

ICales. 

FeiDAlM. 

TotaL 

430,055 

I'M,  508 

000,001 

1,818,844 

4,705,170 

4,850,250 

100,120 

1,545.802 

10,407 

04.840 

1,578,180 

0,030,010 

047.045 

1,803,810 
080.128 

1,383,184 
0,373,807 

tctlT'e... 

14.780,875 

12,030,002 

13,334,537 

25,074,480 

PrnfMsloiiAl 

DontMtlo 

Commercial 

Afrrioaltiind 

loilastrlAl 

Indeflniie  and  n<ni>prodnctlT«. 

Total 
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The  following  are  the  principal  sabdivisions  of  the  induatrial  class: 

PernoDB  working  and  dealing  in — 

Books,  printii,  and  maps 106,04-2 

Machines  and  implements 267,  ^TH 

Houses,  furniture,  and  decorations 786,rir'i'J 

Carriugeand  harness K7, 1T4 

Ships  and  boats 54,  iH>) 

Chemicals  and  compounds 43,  rU.'j 

Tobacco  and  pipes 22.  ITo 

Board  and  lodging • lir>,6,V» 

Spirituous  drinks 65,  (»'t-i 

Food 448,6»;4 

Foodand  lodging  (total) e29,.T:i 

Wool  and  worsted , 2X5, 2.v> 

Silk 63.577 

Cotton  and  flax 584,470 

Unspecified  material 170,345 

Textile  fabrics  (total) l,053,rvl* 


Dress 9?il,  H»--» 

Animal  substances i^,'2'r2 

Vegetable  substances 166, 74.'> 

Mines 441, -i/i 

Stone,  clay,  and  road-making 19:i,  ok{ 

Eurthenware  and  glass 74, 407 

Iron  and  steel 361,34:^ 

General  and  unspecified  commodities 816,^43 

Refuse  matters 14,:i:U» 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

For  the  rates  of  wages  of  workers  of  every  class,  I  have  to  refer  to 
the  appended  tables.  The  rates  giveu  represent  in  general  the  wages 
paid  for  the  full  time  of  six  days  in  a  week,  and  are  therefore  erroneous 
if  we  are  to  judge  the  workingman^s  position  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  the  end,  unless  he  has  had  continuous  work  and  been  blessed  with 
his  full  health  and  strength.  Shutting  down  of  mills,  working  at  short 
time,  drunkenness,  and  sickness  are  always  active  reducing  his  earnings, 
while  the  interest  on  his  debts  never  sleeps,  his  renta  run  on,  and  his 
food  and  clothes  must  be  obtained  whether  work  is  abundant  or  slack. 
In  the  consideration  of  this  topic  in  the  Consular  Report  No.  16,  De- 
cember, 1<S(S3, 1  showed  its  importance  by  reference  to  the  statistics  kept 
by  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Union  Association  during  the  reign  of 
high  wages  on  theTync,  when  the  loss  from  drunkeness  alone  amounted 
to  9^  per  cent;  while  from  all  causes  inducing  loss  of  timoitwasiK)inted 
out  that  in  the  pottery  districts  the  dilference  between  the  real  and  ap- 
parent wages  was  20  i)er  cent.  Dr.  Farr  estimates  that  the  loss  of  time 
per  inhabitant  averages  5  per  cent,  a  year  from  sickness  alone.  Again, 
there  are  trades  which  from  their  very  nature  can  only  be  pursued  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  house-painters  in  London  estimate 
their  working  season  at  six  or  seven  months  from  spring  to  antnmn, 
after  which  there  is  little  or  no  work  for  them,  and  if  they  labor  at  all 
it  is  in  a  casual  way  at  whatever  their  hands  find  to  do.  I  was  informed 
by  an  old  painter  that  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  painters  to  labor 
at  their  trade  in  the  summer  season,  and  after  that  to  engage  in  tallow- 
candle  making,  which  could  not  well  be  carried  on  in  hot  weather.  This 
now,  he  sai<l,  is  all  changed  since  the  use  of  paraffine  came  in,  as  it  can 
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be  made  into  eaodlee  the  year  aroaDd,  and  the  paiotere  now  have  no 
complementar}'  trade  which  they  can  follow.  These  illustrations  present 
the  important  difference  between  real  and  apparent  wages,  which  I  wish 
to  emphasize. 

Under  the  head  of  Oovernment  employ  I  have  given  the  full  salary 
list  of  the  foreign  office,  which  is  the  best  paid  of  the  Government  de- 
partments, and  also  several  branches  of  the  postottice,  which  is  said 
to  represent  the  other  extreme.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  salaries  and 
wages  paid  iu  the  British  civil  service  differ  from  those  of  the  United 
States  in  this  important  particular :  that  the  higher  positions  are  far 
better  compensated,  and  the  lower  far  worse.  Policemen  and  letter- 
carries  in  London  are  paid  from  $300  to  $375  a  year,  while  in  large 
American  cities  the  wages  of  the  same  classes  average  twice  and  three 
times  these  amounts. 

COST  OF  LIVrNO  IN  LONDON. 

Cost  of  living  in  London,  in  so  far  as  that  refers  to  the  necessaries  of 
life,  food,  clothing,  &c.,  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  tables  given  by 
the  consul  at  Liverpool  on  the  subject  that  I  beg  to  refer  to  them  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  prices  here.  The  great  imports  of  American  and  other 
produce  iu  late  years  have  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  the  working- 
man's  food  esi>ecia]]y,  and  as  the  first  and  principal  ports  of  landing 
are  Liverpool  and  Li>ndon  the  effect  of  the  cheapness  of  price  has  been 
particularly  felt  in  these  centers.  English  fish  find  their  leading  mar- 
ket in  Loudon,  and  so  concentrated  has  been  the  fish  monopoly  that  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  fish  dearer  in  the  maritime  towns  off  whose 
shores  they  were  caught  thau  in  London  itself.  One  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  late  Fisheries  Exhibition  was  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
workingmeu  the  advantages  of  fish  as  a  prominent  article  of  diet,  but 
how  far  the  lesson  has  been  taken  to  heart  I  am  nnable  to  say,  as  the 
Englishman  is  essentially  carnivorons  in  his  tastes,  and  prefers  a  chop 
or  a  steak  at  far  higher  cost,  even  if  he  can  ill  afford  to  spend  the 
money.  Among  the  common  laborers  and  the  lower  poor,  fish,  next  to 
bread  and  cheese,  has  long  been  the  main  reliance,  fried-fish  shops 
being  a  feature  of  ail  the  low  quarters  of  London.  With  bread  at  3 
cents  a  pound,  tea  and  sugar  lower  thau  were  ever  known,  and  with  a 
downward  tendency  in  nearly  all  other  commodities,  the  condition  of 
the  London  workman  ought  not  to  be  nncomfortable  if  he  had  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Scotch  or  continental  workman.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  national  food  in  general  use  except  meat,  which  is  expensive.  In 
America  and  Italy  there  is  corn;  in  Ireland,  potatoes ;  iu  Scotland, 
oatmeal ;  in  China  and  India,  rice ;  and  in  France  there  is  the  consum- 
mate knowledge  among  the  poorer  classes  of  making  a  soup  which 
costs  almost  nothing  and  yet  is  palatable  and  nutritious.  Even  Samuel 
Smiles,  the  author  of  "Thrift "  and  "Self  Help,"  with  his  high  opinion 
of  the  industry  of  the  English  artisan,  says,  "He  might  be  more  com- 
fortable and  independent  in  his  circumstances  were  he  as  prudent  as  he 
is  laborions,  but  improvidence  is  unhappily  the  defect  of  his  class." 
Going  back  to  the  time  of  Daniel  Defoe,  who  for  years  employed  100 
men  iu  in  his  tile  and  brick  works  at  Tilbury,  we  find  him  saying : 

Good  liusbandry  is  do  English  virtue.  It  neither  loves  nor  is  loved  by  us  English- 
m**n.  The  English  get  fortunes  and  the  Dutch  save  them ;  and  this  observation  I 
have  made  between  Dutchmen  and  Englishmen,  that  where  an  Englishman  earns  20«. 
a  week  and  bnt  Just  lives,  as  we  call  it,  a  Dutchman  with  the  same  earnings  grows 
rich  and  leaves  his  ohiidren  in  a  very  good  condition. 

The  general  cheapness  of  food  in  England,  which  has  resulted  in 
ruin  to  the  English  farmer,  has  been  a  great  boon  to  all  other  classes  of 
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labor,  and  it  would  bare  been  greater  were  household  mauagement, 
cooking,  and  economy  better  understood  and  practiced.  Ma>'hew, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  poor  and  the  labor  of  London  hns  never  been 
rivaled,  points  out  again  and  again  how  prone  the  poor  are  to  spend  a 
large  part  of  their  earnings  in  luxuries,  and  how  in  times  of  compara- 
tive prosperity  they  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Bis  observa- 
tions, it  is  true,  are  leveled  not  against  the  better  class  of  artisan 
workers,  but  the  lower  grades  of  labor  and  the  hundred  and  one 
vagabond  pursuits  which  exist  in  London;  but  the  same  evil  tendency, 
while  losing  some  of  its  force  as  it  passes  through  the  higher  giades, 
still  retains  enough  power  to  point  the  moral.  As  I  have  laid  stress 
upon  this  point  1  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  there  are  not  many 
thousands  of  hardworking  families  in  London  whose  household  econ- 
omy, sober  habits,  and  industrious  instincts  are  such  as  to  leave  noth- 
ing to  complain  of,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  improvement 
,in  this  resi)ect  is  progressive. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  RATES  OP  WAGES. 

I  have  made  many  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  comparison  between  the 
wages  of  1878  and  the  present,  and  the  result  has  been  that  I  find  the 
position  of  afl'airs  is  about  the  same.  1878  and  1884  may  both  be 
termed  years  of  depression,  and  the  price  of  iron,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  index  of  commercial  activity  in  England,  has  again  receded  to  the 
basis  of  1878,  the  lowest  in  thirty-two  years.  The  latest  export  and 
import  statistics  show  a  contraction  from  the  former  year,  and  the 
com])laintsof  dull  trade  grow  louder  daily.  1880,  ^81,  '82  brought  wages 
up  fractionally,  and  in  some  instances  materially,  but  now  we  seem  to 
have  drifted  back  to  1878.  One  thing  in  favor  of  the  workingman  is, 
that  food  is  somewhat  cheaper,  meat  alone  increasing  and  maintaining 
its  high  price.  In  the  late  agitation  in  relation  to  the  bill  against  cat- 
tle disease,  ^^bich  was  thought  at  the  time  to  imply  the  destruction  of 
the  live-cattle  trade,  the  greatest  opposition  was  manifested  against  it 
by  the  workingmen's  clubs  in  large  cities,  who  naturally  looked  upon 
any  cause  tending  to  raise  the  price  of  meat  as  a  calamity.  I  have 
mentioned  the  English  fondness  for  meat,  and  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  continental  nations  and  the  English  in  this  respect  I  re- 
produce the  figures  of  M.  IVIaurice  Block,  giving  the  pounds  consump- 
tion per  head  a  year:  *^ United  Kingdom,  87;  France,  66;  Bussia,  44; 
Prussia,  42 ;  Belgium,  40 ;  Italy  and  Spain,  29." 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

^'  The  habits  of  the  working  classes,  whether  steady  or  otherwise,  sav- 
ing or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  principally  affect  their  habits 
for  good  or  evil." 

A  large  majority  of  the  London  workmen  can  certainly  be  ranked  as 
skillful  artisans  and  steady  and  industrious  citizens.  From  an  Ameri- 
can point  of  view,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  alacrity  in  every  branch  of 
work,  there  is,  however,  a  general  slowness  in  action  which  at  first  might 
be  mistaken  for  laziness,  but  which  longer  experience  shows  to  be  what 
might  be  denominated  the  national  working  pa^cCj  and  it  is  the  steadiness 
and  method  of  this  movement  under  low  pressure  which  has  built  up  the 
industrial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  also  a  large  class  whose 
inclination  for  work  is  measured  solely  by  their  actual  necessities,  and 
if  four  days'  work  in  a  week  will  furnish  shillings  enough  for  food,  and 
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especially  drink,  tbe  other  dayn,  which  mif^ht  be  used  for  increa^inp:  their 
comfort,  are  idled  away  in  dissipation.  More  especially  is  this  true  of 
the  lower  wage-earners.  The  better-class  workman  is  exceedingly  pre- 
cise in  his  mode  of  doing  work,  and  lacks  that  ingcnaity,  quickness,  and 
plastic  habit  of  adapt ibiiity  to  circumstances  which  are  so  marked  in 
American  artisans.  He  has,  however,  a  dogged  perseverance  and  a 
capacity  for  hard  work  which  well  accounts  for  the  substantiality  of 
English  manufactures.  The  foremen  in  particular  I  have  noticed  are 
men  of  shrewdness,  activity,  and  great  common  sense.  Mr.  Muudella, 
speaking  of  the  efficiency  of  English  and  foreign  labor,  says: 

There  is  a  Btreiitionsuetis  of  eft'ort,  a  rapidity  and  doftDess  of  movement,  which  I  have 
never  seen  equaled  except  in  the  United  Staten.  The  American,  being  of  the  same 
race,  I  rank  aa  the  equal  of  the  KngliHhman.  I  do  not  l)elieve  he  ia  superior,  only  so 
far  as  he  excels  in  temperance  and  intelligence. 

As  regards  the  ability  of  the  working  classes  to  save,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  general  range  of  wages  is  such  that  the  comparatively  few  who 
are  endowed  with  greater  prudence  and  self  denial  than  the  rest  have 
a  chance  of  ending  the  year  with  money  in  hand.  Prof.  Leoni  Levi, 
writing  on  the  subject  of  British  wages,  divides  workmen  into  three 
classes:  (1)  Those  employed  in  works  requiring  higher  skilled  labor 
and  mannfacture,  who  receive  from  $7.30  to  $9.73  (3()«.  to  40«.)  a  week; 
(2)  those  employed  on  work  not  so  exclusive  or  technical,  $G.OiS  to  $8.52 
(25s.  to  35«.),  and  (3)  unskilled  labor,  $3.89  to  $5.00  (1G«.  to  23«.)«  It  will 
be  perceived  that  upon  this  basis  (which  I  consider  a  most  valuable  de- 
duction from  the  actual  facts)  that  the  margin  for  saving  is  small  in- 
deed, and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  in  1861 
the  deiK)it8  in  the  savings  banks  amounted  to  jC41,546,000,  and  in  1882 
they  were  $83,651,000,  or  an  increase  of  101  per  cent.,  while  the  popula- 
tion had  only  iucrease<l  22  per  cent.  Much  of  this  increase  came  from  the 
laboring  classes,  and  it  is  a  strong  evidence  that  thrift  is  gaining  ground. 
The  Government  has  made  every  provision  for  encouraging  the  work- 
man to  lay  by  whatever  he  may  be  able  by  establishing  at  every  money 
office  in  the  postal  system  a  savings  bank  where  any  one  may  dei>osit 
not  more  than  £.iO  in  a  year,  with  interest  at  2^  per  cent.  The  lowest 
deposit  that  can  be  made  is  a  shilling,  but  in  order  to  stimulate  smaller 
savings  forms  are  issued  about  the  size  of  ordinary  checks,  with  twelve 
divisions,  in  each  of  which  a  penny  postage-stamp  may  be  placed.  When 
the  form  has  thus  been  filled  with  twelve  stamps  it  will  be  received  as 
a  shilling  deposit. 

In  the  increase  in  savings,  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  the  greater  spread  of  education,  the  decrease  in  pauper- 
ism, the  exertions  of  the  churches,  the  good  done  by  philanthropic  so- 
cieties, and  the  action  of  wise  legislative  measures  we  find  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes  and  some  of  the  re- 
sults. Drunkenness,  thriftlessness,  and  gambling  are  the  causes  which 
still  hamper  the  upward  movement,  but  the  results  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  as  seen  in  the  higher  wages,  in  better  foo<l,  clothing,  and  dwell- 
ings, give  high  hopes  of  the  successful  continuance  of  the  gootl  work. 
The  consul  at  Bristol  gives  an  interesting  table  dealing  with  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  and  spirits,  which  puts  in  compact  statistical  form  the 
large  per  capita  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  no  statistics  can  present 
the  misery,  crime,  and  poverty  resulting.  The  strong  drinking  tastes 
of  the  English  people,  supported  by  centuries  of  tradition  and  encour- 
aged by  the  climate,  are  admitted  to  be  the  worst  enemy  to  combat  and 
the  greatest  evil  of  the  country.  Betting  on  horse  races  is,  unfortu- 
nately, largely  on  the  increase,  and  is  indulged  in  by  every  class  of 
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society.  Eacing  in  different  parts  of  England  takes  place  nearly  every 
day,  and  is  followed  with  the  keenest  eagerness.  In  London  there  are 
two  daily  papers  of  wide  circulation  devoted  exclusively  to  sports,  as 
well  as  numerous  weeklies  and  semi- weeklies;  and  the  amount  of  ap^ce 
allotted  to  descriptions  of  races,  quotations  of  betting,  and  prophecies, 
in  the  regular  dailies,  shows  how  deep  a  hold  the  excitement  of  racing 
has  upon  the  public.  Ou  the  result  of  any  great  race  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  millions  of  dollars  depend,  and  the  system  of  betting 
with  *' bookmakers"  is  such  that  the  public  is  almost  invariably  the 
loser.  The  demoralization  thus  created  and  the  amount  of  money  lost 
is  not  second  to  the  lottery  systems  of  southern  countries,  and  in  Lon- 
don, between  the  temptations  of  the  publican  and  bookmaker,  the  sur- 
plus earnings  of  thousands  of  laborers,  artisans,  and  clerks  have  little 
chance  of  reaching  the  savings  bank.  Now  that  to  the  pernicioassystem 
of  stock  and  produce  gambling  in  America  is  being  rapidly  added  to  the 
English  racing  mania,  we  may  look  for  increased  depravity  inour  youths, 
and  a  waste  of  money  on  a  larger  scale  than  before  if  the  present  results 
are  any  criterion. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEB  AND  EMPLOY^. 

The  statement  of  the  feeling  that  exists  in  London  between  employer 
and  employ^  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  Old  servants  in  house- 
holds, old  employes  in  banks,  nndin  some  stores  and  factories,  are  still 
treated  with  the  former  forbearance  and  courtesy  which  was  one  of  the 
lovable  traits  of  the  relationship  between  master  and  servant  in  English 
life.  Butthe  patriarchal  system  of  personal  attachment,  where  the  master 
was  the  father  and  guide  to  his  workmen,  is  fast  going  out  of  date,  and 
now  lingers  only  in  smaller  manufacturing  towns  and  in  the  country. 
The  greater  independence  of  the  workingman  has  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  connection,  and  now  the  feeling  is  one  of  indifference,  the 
master  getting  as  much  work  out  of  his  men  as  he  can,  and  they  en- 
deavoring to  do  just  enough  to  maintain  their  places  and  earn  their 
wages.  I  have  even  heard  the  feeling  existing  described  as  one  of  bit- 
terness ;  but  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  general. 

OBGANIZATION  OF  LABOR. 

Labor  is  well  organized  in  London,  every  branch  of  trade  uniting  iu 
unions  for  the  maintenance  of  their  members  and  the  defense  of  their 
rights }  and  in  this  connection  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  most  of 
the  trade  unions  throughout  the  country  have  their  head  office  in,  and 
are  partially  directed  from,  London.  For  the  general  laws  bearing  upon 
the  subject  I  have  to  refer  to  the  report  from  Glasgow,  where  full  de- 
tails are  given.  There  are  several  hundred  trade  unions  in  London.  1 
will  take  as  an  example  the  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society,  now  in  its 
thirty-sixth  year  of  organization,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been 
furnished  me  by  Mr.  Coulson,  the  general  secretary. 

The  society  consists  of  6,075  members,  divided  into  128  branches.  The 
yearly  income  amounts  to  $45,000,  or  an  average  cost  of  62  cents  a 
month  to  each  member ;  and  the  ])resent  worth  of  the  society  is  $142,000. 
Since  1869  the  union  has  paid  the  following  benefits  to  members  and 
their  families:  For  sickness,  $rj(),500;  for  funerals,  $37,000 ;  for  acci- 
dents, $2,000;  grants  to  otlier  trades,  $4,000;  for  trade  privileges, 
$20,000 ;  superannuation,  $350— making  a  total  of  about  $200,000. 

Qualification  of  members. — Every  bricklayer  who  furnishes  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  is  in  good  health  and  has  worked  at  the  trade  for  two, 
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three,  or  five  years,  and  between  the  a^es  of  sixteen  and  fifty-five  years 
Entrance  fee,  $1.25. 

Contributions  as  per  age. — Twelve  cents  a  week  np  to  thirty  years  of 
age;  13  cents  up  to  thirty-five  years;  14  cents  np  to  forty  years,  and 
16  cents  np  to  forty-five  years.  Any  member  who  has  completed  one 
year  and  paid  the  rates  is  free,  and  entitled  to  traveling,  sick  pay, 
funeral,  and  other  benefits.  Those  admitted  from  forty  five  to  fifty-five 
years  of  age  pay  6  cents,  and  are  entitled  to  trade  and  funeral  benefits. 

Trade  benejits. — From  the  time  a  branch  is  opened  ali  members  are 
entitled  to  support  to  maintain  the  established  wages  and  trade  customs 
of  the  district ;  also  traveling  benefit,  37  cents  a  station.  (There  are 
sixteen  relieving  stations  in  London,  where  bricklayers  in  search  of 
work  are  entitl^  to  apply.) 

Sick  benefit — Two  dollars  and  ninety -three  cents  per  week  for  thirteen 
weeks;  $1.94  for  the  next  thirteen  weeks;  $1.10  for  the  next  year  and 
a  half,  and  73  cents  for  the  remainder  of  illness. 

Funeral  benefit — Sev»*ntv-three  dollars.  To  free  and  overaged  mem- 
bers, $20.20. 

Optional  benefits, — On  payment  of  2  cents  a  week  for  accident,  when 
permanently  afflicted,  $244;  when  injured  at  builder's  works,  a  further 
sum  of  $244  for  legal  expenses  to  establish  a  just  claim  for  compensation 
for  injuries  and  loss  of  employment. 

S^tperannuation  benefit — For  2  cents  a  week ;  if  a  member  fifteen 
years,  97  cents  a  week ;  twenty  years,  $1.21  a  week ;  twenty-five  years, 
$1.46;  thirty  years,  $1.94.  Aged  and  infirm  members  may  work  for 
any  wages  they  can  obtain. 

Extra  sicJc  allowance. — For  2  cents  a  week  an  extra  97  cents. 

The  rate  of  wages  is  fixed  at  18  cents  an  hour  for  fifty-two  and  a  half 
hours  a  week  in  summer  ($9.65),  and  forty-eight  hours  in  winter  f$8.64), 
for  London.  At  Swindon,  one  of  the  outside  branches,  the  work  is  60 
hours  in  summer,  at  13  cents  an  hour  ($7.80).  The  full  rate  varies  from 
$10.30  a  week  at  Hampstead  and  Richmond  (fifty-six  and  a  half  hours, 
at  18  cents)  to  $6.07  at  Iron  Bridge,  or  about  11  cents  for  fifty-five  hours. 

STRIKES. 

London  has  been  singularly  free  from  strikes,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
large  number  of  workers  who  can,  in  case  of  need,  readily  be  obtained  to 
take  the  place  of  the  strikers.  From  interior  towns  we  constantly  hear  of 
strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes,  and  yet  the  great  center  of  trade  unionism 
is  scarcely  ever  the  scene  of  the  riotous  or  passive  contests  which  are 
so  common  elsewhere.  Last  year  the  bricklayers  had  but  one  dispute 
in  London,  which  was  against  increasing  the  hours  of  working  in  Lam- 
beth until  4  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  They  were  unsuccessful,  after  spend- 
ing $350  of  the  society  fund  to  maintain  their  point.  At  present  the 
only  strike  in  progress  is  that  of  shoemakers  in  the  common  kinds  of 
wholesale  work,  who  demand  a  uniform  price-list.  This  was  referred 
to  arbitration,  but  the  result  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  men  have 
rejected  the  compromise  list  and  havo  refused  to  ratify  the  agreement. 
The  whole  question  is  at  this  time  unsettled,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
future  proceedings  is  operating  very  detrimentiilly  upon  the  wholesale 
shoe  trade. 

The  general  effects  of  strikes,  except  the  few  on  record  where  the 
employers  have  almost  immediately  capitulated,  is  to  injure  both  sides, 
the  workingmen  suffering  more  than  the  master.  Unsuccessful  strikes, 
which  are  in  the  majority,  represent  a  dead  loss  to  the  workingmen, 
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while  a  saccessfal  strike  is  often  gained  at  sucb  an  expense,  through 
lost  time,  that  tbe  additional  increment  to  the  wage  may  take  many 
mouths  to  place  the  workman  in  his  former  financial  conditioD. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

Working  people  are  allowed  to  purchase  whatever  and  wherever  thoy 
choose,  there  being  no  n»^triction  on  their  freedom  in  this  respect.  The 
former  evil  custom,  by  which  employers  furnished  goods  to  their  work 
men  on  the  credit  of  the  employe's  wajjes  as  security,  led  to  so  many 
abuses  that  the  practice  was  prohibited  by  the  jiassage  of  the  truck 
acts,  which,  I  believe,  are  seldom  violated  in  London.  Wages  in  gen- 
eral trades  are  paid  weekly  on  Saturday,  the  half  holiday,  but  the  pay- 
ment on  Friday  is  rajjidly  gaining  ground.  A  late  act  of  Parliaineut 
prohibits  the  pa^^ment  of  wages  in  public  houses,  a  common  custom, 
which  usually  resulted  to  the  undue  benefit  of  the  publican. 

COOPERATIVE  STORES. 

a 

The  power  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  London  is  very  strong, 
both  in  the  large  trade  carried  on  by  the  "stores,''  as  they  are  calleil, 
and   the  efiect  they  have  had  in  a  competitive  way  in  compelling   in- 
dividuals and  firms  engaged  in  retail  business  to  cut  down  their  former 
large  profits  somewhat  in  conformity  with  the  profits  of  the  co-opera- 
tive stores.    The  public  have  had  their  attention  strongly  <nrecte<l 
to  the  ditterence  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  and  greater  care 
is  now  exercised  in  buying  than  ever  before.    In  the  general  retail  trade 
we  find  a  tendency  to  multiply  monster  establishments,  where  ready- 
money  paymeuts  are  enforced  (a  leading  principle  of  the  cooperative 
i«ystein),  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  such  signs  as  this  displayed  in 
some  of  the  smaller  shops  "  Cash  payments !   The  stores  defied  P  show- 
ing the  rivalry  they  fear,  and  the  standard  of  cheapness  they  wish  to 
hold  forth  to  gain  customers.    The  English  shopkeeper  has  been  known 
for  his  long  credits.    This  system  is  now  going  out,  and  the  ready- 
money  feature  of  cooperation  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  change. 
Anotlier  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  co-operative  stores  extend  tbe 
field  of  their  operations  beyond  their  own  doors ;  as  special  private 
concerns,  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  extensive  patronage  of  tbe 
stores,  enter  into  combination  to  furnish  goods  to  the  co-operative  mem- 
bers at  a  re<lnction  of  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  from  regular  rates.    Armed 
with  amember's  ticket  which  costs  from  2«.  6d,  to5«.,and  theextensive  list 
of  establishment's  in  connection  with  the  stores,  one  can  command  a  sub- 
stAntial  discount  on  almost  any  article  purchasable.   The  stores  main- 
tain a  reputation  for  cheapness,  variety,  and  high  quality  of  their  stock, 
and  are  slowly  but  surely  pushing  the  small  trader  to  the  wall.   He  can- 
not buy,  sell,  or  manage  as  cheaply  as  his  antagonist,  and  yet  he  must 
make  an  effort  to  keep  bis  prices  somewhat  on  a  level  with  ^^  store" 
rates.    Unlike  many  interior  cities  the  patronage  of  cooperation  in 
London  is  mostly  confined  t>o  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  the  work- 
ingroen  getting  some  benefit  from  the  cheapening  prices  of  his  local 
tradesmen. 

DWELLINGS  OF  THE  LONDON  WORK  PEOPLE. 

Having  given  above  some  information  upon  the  general  condition  of 
working  people,  their  habits,  food,  wages,  and  mode  of  life,  I  will  con- 
fine this  section  to  the  qnestion  of  their  dwellings. 
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Macaiilay  oric«  said  that  tliere  was  iiotbing  soridicnlona  as  to  see  tbe 
Engliab  natiou  in  a  8i>asm  of  virtae;  and  there  were  not  wanting  critics 
when  tlie  last  topic  of  inteivst,  ttie  better  bousing  of  tbe  poor,  was 
piisbed  to  tUe  front,  to  predict  tbat  it  would  be  a  sbort  lived  bt'nevolent 
excitement,  and  tbat  matters  would  soon  fall  back  into  tbe  old  ruts.  Tbe 
appointineut  of  a  royal  commission  to  iuvustigate  tbe  subject,  and  tbe 
continued  and  prncticiil  attention  wbicb  is  still  strongly  maintained, 
force  me  to  believe  tbat  tbe  interest  awakened  ia  not  epbemeral,  but 
tbat  great  and  lasting  good  will  result  to  tbe  poor  from  tbe  movement, 
for  whicb  the  public  are  indebted  to  tbe  enterprise  of  tbe  inetro])olilau 
press.  When  one  ban  been  through  tbe  slums  of  London  and  bus  seen 
tbe  overcrowding,  tbe  indecency  and  brutality  of  the  wretchol  inmates, 
be  can  apjireciatu  bow  va:it  is  the  misery,  and  bow  great  the  difficulty 
tbat  faces  those  whose  uiuaus  and  endeavors  are  eulistcd  iu  the  cause 
of  improvement. 

The  statistics  of  the  number  of  T>«r»<ons  per  inhabited  house  in  Lon- 
don range  fium  5.72  in  Croydon  (one  of  the  suburbs)  to  13.14  iu  the 
parish  of  St.  Auue,  Soho,  a  crowded  tlistrict  between  tbe  great  arteries 
of  Loudon,  tbe  Strand  and  Oxford  street.  Here  is  a  honeycomb  of 
courts  and  blind  alleys  which  is  l)ewildering  in  its  intricacy,  and  a  stand- 
inj;  marvel  that  its  limited  space  can  contain  tbe  swarming  [lopulatiou. 
But  mere  statistics  of  apparent  overcntwding  seem  to  be  no  critt-rion  of 
the  misery,  ns  we  find  that,  in  the  most  wretched  quarters,  Slioredilch, 
Ratclifle,  and  Wbitecba[>el  maiutaiu  tbe  more  respectable  tigure.->  of  7.50 
to  8.50  per  bouse. 

The  popular  interest  may  do  much  by  stimulating  to  greater  work 
tbe  agencies  now  in  existence,  and  by  creating  new  ones ;  and  in  meas- 
uring what  can  be  done,  tbe  results  already  accomplished  by  tbe  Pea- 
body  Donation  Fund,  the  Improved  ludustrial  Dwellings  Company,  tbe 
Queen's  Park  Estate,  the  Metropoliiau  Association,  and  luuiiy  similar 
organir.ations,  ought  to  be  attentively  uoticetl.  A  consideration  of  the 
first  three  mentione<l,  which  exhibit  some  diOerence  iu  system,  wilt  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

(1.)  Tbe  Peabody  buildings,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  London, 
are  subsiautiul,  many-roomed  establishments,  erected  with  tbe  closest 
care  as  to  sanitation,  and  maiulaincd  and  mana^ted  with  skill  and  pru- 
dence. So  tbat  the  really  deserving  \ioor  uiay  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits,  tbe  chanicters  of  the  np|iliciiiits  for  rooms  are  inquired  into, 
and  persons  earning  more  than  30s.  (#7.50)  a  week  are  not  admitted. 
Tbe  average  earnings  of  the  bead  of  each  family  occupying  rooms  are 
now  $5.75.  Varying  with  the  nature  of  the  accoinmoilation,  and  the 
desirability  of  tbe  location,  the  prices  charged  are  as  follows:  One  room 
per  week,  48  to  85  cents ;  tworooms, 73  cents  tutl.58;  three  rooms, 97 
cents  to  ti.7(i;  four  rooms,  $1.70  to  1 1.84.  Nearly  every  trade  is  rep- 
resented among  tbe  teuants,  the  following  being  tbe  leading  mcuita- 
tious:  Laborers,  582;  porters,  ifhi;  police  constables, 'J07;  needle- 
women, 277;  carmen,  201;  charwomeu,  181;  messengers,  rj5 ;  ware- 
house hvlwrers,  15U  ;  and  [>rinttirs,  124.  The  nineteenth  inniiial  rc|iiirt 
states  that  the  fund  was  created  by  George  Peabody,  Ilir  American 
pbilunlhrojust,  who  gave  £")00,yOO  for  the  purjiONt*.  Up  tn  the  i-nil  of 
1883,  the  interest  and  receipts  of  rent  made  the  fund  je83iP.Htni.  'J  hi-rc 
was  borrowed  from  tbe  public  works  commissioners  and  ndiers  the 
sum  of  £390,000,  of  which  jC3G2,000  remain  unpaid,  thus  bituKit'g  the 
total  cajiital  u|>  to  £1,102,000.  In  188;t  £120,IHH>  were  e.\|>.iided  for 
lands  and  buildiugs,  and  33  blocks  were  opeued  cuutainiug  1  ,s:.'h  niom^^ 
'iO  new  blocks  wdl  shortly  be  erected.    There  are  now  occupied  QJ^ 
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rooms,  exclusive  of  bath-rooms,  laundries,  &c.  These  rooms  eomprise 
4,359  dwellings— 73  of  4  rooms,  1,521  of  3  rooms,  2,073  of  2  roomft,  and 
602  of  1  room — occupied  by  18,009  persons.  The  rent  iu  all  cases  in- 
cludes the  free  use  of  water,  sculleries,  &c.  The  death-rate  in  these 
buildings  was  18.60  per  1,000,  which  is  1.77  less  than  the  £x>ndon  aver- 
age. 

(2.)  The  Improved  Industrial  Buildings  Company  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  twenty-one  years,  and  celebrateil  the  event  a  few  weeks 
since  by  openini?  257  additional  dwellings  in  Soho.  The  principle  by 
which  this  company  is  governed  is  thus  stated: 

Although  the  work  eogaged  in  is  philaDthropio  in  its  character  and  aims,  this  fart 
has  been  Habonlinate  to  the  conviction  that  the  independence  of  the  teoantu  coald 
not  be  maintained  or  tlie  necessary  fnnds  seen  red  for  the  work  unless  a  fair  dividend 
conid  be  paid  on  the  capital  subscribed.  The  wisdom  of  that  course  is  best  illaatrated 
by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  company,  for  which  on  the  one  hand  philanthropy  hot* 
subscribe<l  the  capital,  and  on  the  other  the  tenants  have  in  no  sense  been  the  recipi- 
ents of  charity.  They  simply  eujoy  cnniplete,  comfortable,  and  healthy  homes,  in 
goofl  poHiti(ms,  for  about  the  same  rent  they  formerly  paid  for  one  or  two  rooms  in  ill- 
adapted  and  unsanitary  houses. 

The  houses  are  built  in  large  blocks,  but  each  tenement  is  '^  self-con- 
tained," usually  comprising  a  kitchen,  water  supply,  and  one  or  two 
bedrooms,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  such  as  to  make  them 
almost  as  desirable  as  private  bouses.  The  height  of  the  rooms  is  8  feet 
6  inches,  and  the  superficial  and  cubic  area  120  feet  and  1,000  feet^,  re- 
spectively. The  rents  average  for  one  room  in  the  poorer  districts,  51 
cents  a  week;  in  the  central  and  western  districts  the  prices  range,  for 
one  or  more  rooms,  from  60  cents  to  $3.04,  the  latter  being  charge<l  for 
a  few  6room  dwellings ;  the  greater  majority  are  3  or  4  room  tenements, 
averaging  under  $2.  The  company  owns  4,314  tenements,  occupied  by 
21,500  persons.  In  addition,  there  are  now  in  course  of  erection  610 
tenements,  capable,  in  all,  of  holding  25,000  tenants,  at  a  yearly  rental 
of  $500,000.  The  capital  invested  is  $4,750,000,  paying  5  per  cent  a 
year  to  sharelioldera. 

(3.)  Near  Paddiugton  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  cheapness 
and  beanty  of  the  cottage  system  of  tenements,  as  distinct  from  the 
block  system  just  described.  This  is  the  Queen's  Park  Estate,  which 
consists  of  about  3,000  houses,  renting  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  week,  and 
containing  a  population  of  15,000.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  two 
stories  high,  designed  with  such  architectural  skill  and  varied  both  in 
form  and  color  with  such  fine  taste  as  to  give  to  the  whole  an  appear* 
ance  of  an  esthetic  city,  rather  than  what  is  generally  associated  with 
the  idea  of  an  artisans'  locality,  where  so  often  the  "architecture"  is 
only  the  monotonous  and  naked  plainness  of  straight  lines.  I  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  rich  disi)lay  of  flowers  that  appeared  in  every 
window  and  garden,  and  the  evident  care  and  pride  the  tenants  took 
to  beautify  their  surroundings.  The  churches,  schools,  and  stores  are 
all  built  in  harmony  with  the  cottages,  making  together  one  of  the 
prettiest  parts  of  London. 

I  earnestly  recommend  a  study  of  these  three  systems,  as  the  question 
of  the  better  and  cheaper  accommodation  of  workingmen  is  already  a 
pressing  necessity  in  many  of  our  large  cities.  There  are  about  100,000 
persons  iu  London  living  in  these  specially  provided  industrial  dwellings, 
and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  need  of  the  continuance  of  the 
system.  The  buildings  are  never  in  want  of  tenants,  as  the  superior 
advantages  and  cheaper  rates  make  applicants  numerous. 
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RENTED  DWELLINGS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The  nainber  and  rentals  of  dwelling-houises  in  England  and  Wales 
are  thas  stated  in  the  census : 


BenUl. 


Under  £10 

£10  and  under  £15 
£15  and  nnder  £20 . . 
£20  and  under  £30., 
£30  and  nnder  £50 
£50  and  nnder  £100 
£100  and  upwaida ., 

Total 


Number.   iPeroeni. 


2,028,182 
721, 170 
418,003 
251,789 
242,050 
104,966 
06^637 


4,408,763 


5&a 

16.1 
9.3 
5u6 
5.4 
8.1 
1.7 


100. » 


These  figures  represent  the  gross  valuatiou  of  unfurnished  houses. 
The  real  rental  is  about  15  per  cent.  more.  But  in  judging  what  a  ten- 
ant mnst  pay,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  rates  and  taxes  fall  in 
most  cases  on  the  tenant  and  not  on  the  landlord,  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  taxes  on  an  average  amount  to  one-quarter  of  the  rental. 
A  house  estimated  in  the  census  at  iClO  ($50)  gross  would  give  an  actual 
rental  of  $57.50,  and,  with  the  addition  of  rates  and  taxes,  the  rental 
in  an  American  sense  would  be  $71.87,  or  an  increase  of  42  per  cent,  on 
the  census  figures.  I  have  here  taken  the  moderate  increment  of  one- 
quarter  (5s.  in  the  pound  sterling)  to  represent  the  average  taxes.  In 
large  cities  or  in  the  suburbs  where  extensive  improvements  are  in 
progress,  it  mounts  to  8  and  even  10  shillings  in  tbe  pound,  while  in 
some  country  districts  it  is  as  low  as  2s.  6d.,  or  one-eighth. 

HOW  A  LONDON  ENGINEER  LIVES. 


The  following  interview  is  with  a  good  representative  of  the  better 
class,  and  is  valuable  as  illustrating  the  mode  and  means  of  life  ot 
a  sober  and  industrious  mechanic: 

I  am  fifty-two  years  of  age  aud  am  employed  an  an  euKine-driver  at  the Elec- 
tric Light'Works.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children;  the  cMest,  a  boy,  earns  10«. 
(12.44)  a  week  ;  the  others  are  too  young  to  do  anything.  My  wages  are  £2  ($1>.72)  a 
week ;  in  18^2  Ihe  same  position  commanded  £2.10.  The  hours  of  labor  are  from  6 
a.  m,  to  6.30  p.  ni. ;  on  Saturdays  till  2  p.  m.,  or  70|  hours  a  week.'  My  habits  are 
steady.  I  do  not  drink,  ^pd  I  try  to  be  ad  contented  as  I  can.  My  income  and  ex- 
penses are : 

SbillingB  s  year. 

My  wages,  40«.  a  week 2,080 

Receive  from  ray  son  10«.  a  week 520 

Total  income 2,(03 

Honse  rent,  ^«.  6<f.  a  week 442 

Dues  to  Foresters  Society 37^ 

Insurance  on  lives  of  self  and  family 143 

Food,  about  2U.  a  week 1,192 

Total  expenses  enumerated l|814i 

This  leaves  me  about  £42  ($200)  for  miscellaneoos  expenses,  clothes,  schooling, 
medicine,  -bus  fare,  &c.  Were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  my  son  I  could  not  get  along. 
Meat  is  expensive.  I  pay  7».  for  beef  on  Sunday  and  Monday.  I  can  save  a  little  noi^ 
and  then,  always  have  enough,  but  none  to  spare. 
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SAFETY  OF  FACTORY  AND  MILL  EMPLOY]gS. 

This  section  of  the  circular  asks  for  the  means  adoptal  for  the  safety 
of  work  people,  the  provisions  made  for  them  in  case  of  accident,  and 
the  consideration  given  by  employers  to  their  moral  and  physical  well- 
being.  In  nearly  all  the  consular  reports  will  be  found  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  factories  and  workshop  acts  of  1878,  which  will  amply 
cover  the  requirements  of  this  inquir^^  upon  which  I  have  hitherto  ad- 
dressed the  Department.  London  is  laid  out  in  sanitary  districts,  the 
inspector  of  which,  under  certain  restrictions,  has  the  ^igbt  of  entrance 
into  an3^  bouse  or  shop  to  ascertiiiu  its  sanitary  condition.  London  is 
a  practical  and  charitable  city  where  free  or  nearly  free  hospitals 
abound.  Man^'  of  the  trades  maintain  schools  and  homes  for  orphan 
children  of  their  craftsmen,  and,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  means  are  ex- 
tended to  the  sick  and  destitute.  I  have  not  learned,  however,  that 
employers  in  general  pay  any  attentiim  to  the  physical  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  their  employes  beyond  what  the  law  or  their  own  individual  sense 
of  justice  and  charity  dictates,  unless  we  except  those  large  firms  who 
board  and  keep  their  employ6s  in  their  own  buildings,  and  who  by  so 
doing  have  a  greater  responsibility  placed  upon  them. 

POLITICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  workman's  political  influence  will  soou  become  a  great  factor  in 
the  British  franchise  system.  The  Liberal  party  in  bringing  forward 
and  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons  the  representation  of  the 
people  act  (a  copy  of  which  I  append),  which  it  is  estimated  will  add 
2,000,000  of  voters  to  the  electorate,  have  forced  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  admit  that  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  thus  practically  insuring  its  ultimate  passage. 
Consul  Jones  has  made  a  specialty  of  reporting  on  the  question  of 
the  franchise,  and  I  have,  therefore,  to  refer  to  his  elaborate  statement. 

Strictly  speaking  the  workingman  pa.ys  no  direct  imperial  taxes,  as 
all  incomes  under  £150  are  exempt,  and  the  classes  of  labor  which  we 
have  been  considering  r.irely  have  incomes  amounting  to  that  sum. 
But  he  pays  local  taxation  either  directly  or  through  his  increased 
rent,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  commodities,  as  beer,  spirits,  and 
tobacco,  &c.,  on  which  heavy  duties  are  levied,  he  consumes.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  of  legislation  is  in  favor  of  labor,  independent  of  any 
strong  demand  from  the  workman  himself.  Several  beneficial  acts  on 
the  statute  books  have  been  the  result  of  dii^ct  agitation  by  the  work- 
in^men,  but  more  have  been  placed  there  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
legislation. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  during  1883  of  persons  of  Britisli  and  Irish  origin  was 
320,118,  the  largest  on  record.  For  some  time  past  agencies  have  been 
forming  to  ])roinote  emigration  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  press  has 
favored  the  idea  as  a  double  means  of  benefiting  the  emignuits  and  the 
country  they  leave,  and  it  was  therefore  a  surprise  to  find  by  the  statis- 
tics of  the  first  six  months  of  1884,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1883,  that  there  had  been  a  falling  off  of  about  30  per  cent. 
The  colonial  office  hiis  lately  caused  to  be  printed  as  a  parliamentary 
paper  Mr.  Boyd's  scheme  for  a  state-directed  emigration  of  200,000  per- 
sons annually  to  Canada,  for  the  expenses  of  which  the  Government  is 
asked  to  provide  £20,000,000  of  emigration  stock.    Mr.  Boyd  justifies 
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its  necessity  '^  in  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
excessive  and  increasing  at  a  prodigious  rate ;  hence  widely-spread  dis- 
tress,  much  crime,  drunkenness,  and  unreasonable  competition,  evils  for 
which  the  only  practical  remedy  will  be  found  to  be  national  emigra- 
tion." As  the  question  is  likely  to  come  up  in  Parliament,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  it  as  an  important  point  in  the  emigration  of  the  future. 

As  to  the  occupations  of  emigrants  leaving  for  the  United  States  the 
board  of  trade  furnishes  the  following  particulars  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  its  report  for  1883 :  Males,  adults,  general  laborers  (one  third 
of  the  total),  50,636;  occtipations  not  stated,  12,120;  gentlemen,  pro- 
fessional men,  and  merchants,  6,909 ;  farmers  and  graziers,  4,363 ;  me- 
chanics, 3,792 ;  qnarrymen,  3,550 ;  clerks  and  agents,  1,3:35;  carpenters 
and  joiners,  1,158,  &c.  Female  adults,  domestic  and  farm  servants, 
19,482 ;  no  occupations,  45,150. 

FEMALE  LABOB  IN  LONDON. 

Ac(!ording  to  the  census  there  are  about  3,500,000  women  who  are 
earning  wages  in  England  and  Wales,  and  if  the  present  tendency*  is 
maintained  of  extending  the  field  of  female  labor  b^*  their  larger  employ- 
ment in  existing  occupations,  and  the  opening  up  to  them  of  new  trades 
and  professions  as  prejudice  dien  away,  the  next  decade  will  see  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  gain 
their  own  livelihood.  The  work  that  the  more  ambitious  women  are 
now  stri>ing  for  demands  some  technical  education,  which,  thanks  to 
the  multiplication  of  technical  institutes  in  London  during  the  past  few 
years,  can  now  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty.  In  speaking  of 
this  question  a  few  days  ago  Miss  King,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women,  said : 

Tbinf^H  are  mendiug  somewhat.  A  ^reat  impetus  baa  been  given  to  female  eduoa- 
tion  of  late  yean,  and  the  time  is  cominir  wheti  it  wiU  be  regarded  aa  much  inoambent 
upon  parents  to  train  their  daughters  to  earn  their  living  as  if  they  were  l>oys.  The 
great  want  is  training — sound,  praotical,  technical  training.  In  a  sroaU  way  we  have 
endeavored  to  supply  this  want  by  our  class  for  teaching  bookkeeping,  which  we 
started  twenty  years  ago,  and  still  Iceep  on.  Our  pupils  receive  15«.  a  week  for  the 
first  year,  rising  afterwards  to  £80  and  £  100  a  year.  Since  our  first  class  was  started 
others  of  all  descriptions  have  increased  and  multiplied.    There  is  the  City  and  Guilds 


minster.  There  is  a  chromo-lithographic  school  in  Bloomsbury.  Designing  is  taught 
at  South  Kensington,  and  tapestry,  china  painting,  and  other  decorative  work  are 
taught  in  numerous  places.  There  is  a  complete  curriculum  for  women  desiring  to 
stuay  medicine,  in  Henrietta  street.  A  lad^  pharmaceutical  chemist  in  Paddington 
takes  apprentices,  and  after  three  years'  training  they  go  up  for  examination,  and  are 
as  thoroughly  competent  to  dispense  mwlicines  as  any  male  chemist.  1  need  not  refer 
to  the  training  colleges  for  teachers  ;  they  have  long  been  in  existence.  The  nursing 
institutes  are  more  recent.    All  are  doing  good  work. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  says  an  intelligent  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
in  a  series  of  articles  entitled  '^  Women  who  Work,"  the  Messrs.  Doulton, 
the  famous  art-pottery  makers  in  Lambeth,  employed  in  artistic  work 
only  three  girls,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  be  found. 
Now  over  300  girls  are  at  work,  and  the  number  of  technically  educated 
applicants  for  situations  tells  the  story  of  the  change.  To  be  eligible 
for  admittance  a  girl  must  have  passed  the  elementary  examinations  of 
an  art  school  and  be  at  least  thirteen  years  old.  The  payment  is  at 
first  low,  beginning  at  75  cents  to  $1  a  week,  and  rising  according  to 
merit.    The  weekly  average  earnings  of  a  good  steady  worker  (piece- 
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work  being  the  rale)  are  from  $5  to  $6.25,  but  there  are  cases  where  the 
earnings  ainoant  to  $20  and  $25. 

Another  branch  in  which  women  have  been  snccessfnl  is  as  employes 
in  telegraph  and  telephone  offices,  there  being  over  1,000  female  telef^ra- 
phists  in  London  alone,  against  a  few  score  in  1870,  when  the  GUivern- 
ment  took  over  the  management  of  the  telegraph  system.  Any  girl  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  after  passing  the  civil-service  exami- 
nation, may  be  entercHl  as  a  free  pupil  in  the  post-office  telegraph  school. 
In  three  months,  generally,  she  is  enabled  to  undertake  the  simpler 
matters  of  an  office,  and  receives  at  first  $2.50  a  week,  rising  25  cents 
a  week  per  annum  to  $4.25,  and  then  by  36  cents  a  week  per  annaia 
to  $6.75.  At  the  Central  telegraph  office  there  are  424  second-class 
clerks  (women)  getting  from  $2.50  to  $6.75;  196  first  class,  $7  to  $8; 
15  assistant  female  supervisors  with  yearly  salaries  of  $404  to  $505;  15 
others,  $505  to  $680 ;  8,  at  $730;  6,  at  $880;  and  2,  at  $1,200.  The  com- 
petition for  a  place  in  the  Government  telegraph  service  is  very  great; 
recently,  when  50  hands  were  required,  there  were  500  applicants.  lu 
answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine  in  relation  to  telegraphists  and  school- 
teachers (male  and  female)  in  the  Government  employ,  I  received  the 
following  memorandum  from  Mr.  Percy  J.  Cackett,  of  the  Civil  Service : 

The  pay  of  telejg^apbists  varies  so  much  according  to  the  sise  of  the  town  at  which 
they  are  employed  that  it  is  almoHt  impoHHibie  to  reduce  it  to  a  an i form  scale,  bnt  the 
system  adopted  is  as  follows :  A  competitive  examination  in  telegraphy  and  elemen- 
tary edncational  routine  is  held  in  London  ;  the  snccessfnl  candidates  are  generally 
Bent  to  small  country  towns,  at  which  the  Used  pay  is  from  1U«.  to  22«.  per  week,  but 
tbi.s  by  no  means  represents  their  wages,  as  they  make  a  very  great  amount  of  over« 
time.  A  circular  is  sent  daily  to  every  post-office  in  the  Kingdom  announcing  the 
aituutious  which  are  vacant  tljroughont  the  country  and  the  emoluments  attached  to 
each.  Any  telegraphist  can  then  apply  for  one  of  these  appointments.  The  post- 
master at  the  town  where  the  vacancy  occurs  chooses  between  the  candidates,  and 
so  a  telegraphist  is  continually  moving  from  a  small  town  to  a  larger.  In  provincial 
towns  and  in  London  the  pay  for  males  is  generally  about  Sit.  to  ASU,  per  week  ($5  to 
$10),  rising  by  It.  6<2.  per  week  per  year,  and  for  females  18».  to  33«.,  rising  at  the 
tame  rate.  An  able  and  honest  telegraphist  may  in  ooorse  of  time  be  recommended 
for  the  position  of  post  master  or  mistreHi,  which  is  worth  in  small  towns  f^m  £100 
to  £'200,  and  in  larger  £300  to  £700  a  year.  •  •  •  The  sUff  of  the  school  board  is 
composed  of  pupil  teachers,  assistant  teachers,  and  fully  chartered  teachers.  Pnpil 
teacliers  receive  no  pay,  but  are  instructed  by  the  master  or  mistress  in  return  for  their 
■ervices  in  taking  charge  of  the  younger  pupils.  If  after  five  years  the  pupil  teacher 
does  not  satisfy  the  inspector  that  he  is  liKely  to  make  a  satisfactory  master,  be  is  not 
allowed  to  continue ;  bnt  if  he  pasnes  inspection  he  is  sent  to  a  training  college.  After 
two  or  three  years  he  may  then  accept  any  assistant  teachership  which  Is  vacant. 
The  pay  varies  considerably,  acconling  to  the  size  and  importance  of  tbe  school — in 
villages,  £30  to  £60  per  annum,  and  in  towns  £50  to  £120  (including  lodgings,  and 
in  some  canes  food).  After  he  has  served  as  an  assistant  he  may  become  a  certified 
teacher,  and  obtain  in  villages  fVom  £60  to  £*200,  and  in  towns  fW>m  £120  to  £400. 
The  school  board  of  the  dintrict  have  tbe  privilege  of  choosing  the  master  or  mistress 
whom  they  consider  the  most  suitable  from  among  the  different  applicants  ttom  the 
traiuing  colleges,  and  the  inspector  decides  when  an  assistant  teacher  should  be  granted 
a  certificate. 

It  may  be  added  that  accordin^!^  to  Prof.  Leone  Levi's  estimate,  in 
1870,  the  averaire  salary  for  a  certified  master  was  $475 ;  now  it  is  $600 ; 
of  a  certified  schoolmistress  $285  in  1870,  and  $300  in  1884. 

Having  given  above  some  general  observations  on  female  labor,  let 
me  briefly  run  over  the  nine  points  suggested  by  the  circular : 

1.  Tbe  number  of  women  included  in  the  different  classes  ot  profes- 
sions and  occupations  in  England  and  Wales  is  given  in  the  Geusus 
Statistics^  in  Part  I. 

FEMALE  WAGES  IN  LONDON. 

2.  As  to  the  minimum,  average,  and  maximum  wages,  the  best  an- 
awer  that  may  be  given  is  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  wages  of  men  in 
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tbe  same  employment.  Boandly  it  may  be  Raid  that  a  woman  f^^ets  for 
work  one-half  of  what  a  man  conld  command  for  the  identical  service; 
rarely  is  slie  able  to  get  two  third8,and  not  uufrequently  is  the  relation 
between  masculine  and  feminine  work  reduced  to  the  starvation  point 
of  a  third.  For  women  who  work  at  some  of  the  poorer  trades,  in  the 
East  End,  jtennies  and  not  shillings  measure  their  scanty  day's  earn- 
ings, but  a  fair  minimum  wage  may  be  stated  at  $1.50  a  week,  without 
board.  As  to  the  maximum,  in  the  West  Bud  tbere  are  a  few  skilled 
workers  in  fashionable  drapery  and  kindred  trades  who  make  t20  a 
week,  and  I  have  mentioned  a  few  instances  of  pottery  artists  and  tele- 
gmph  supervisors  who  earn  $25  a  week.  Most  difficult  of  all  is  it  to 
strike  the  average,  which  is  probably  under  $3  a  week,  without  board. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

3.  Tbe  hours  of  labor  vary  with  the  different  avocations,  but  are  gen- 
erally wearisome  enough,  being  from  nine  and  a  half  to  sixteen  hours 
a  day.  Siuco  the  vigorous  movement  in  f  ivor  of  early  closing  has  l>een 
inaugurated,  shoiikt'ejiers  have  shown  more  humanity,  and  the  number 
of  hours  has  been  in  many  instanc«*s  shortened  in  acconlance  with  the 
nature  of  the  trades.  This  has  not  been  done  by  lessening  the  number 
of  hours  a  day  to  any  extent,  but  hy  giving  a  half  holiday  on  Saturdays, 
or  in  some  establishments  on  Thursday.  In  factories  tbe  hours  are 
about  nine  and  a  half,  exclusive  of  one  and  a  half  for  rest  and  meals. 
In  the  retail  dry-goods  trade  it  is  the  largest  and  best  establishments 
which  close  earliest,  as  may  be  noted  by  comparing  Regent  street  at 
night  with  the  smaller  shops  at  the  East  and  West  Ends.  In  the  city 
pro|>er  the  hours  are  the  shortest,  even  bars  and  restaurants,  which  in 
other  parts  of  London  keep  oi>en  until  12.;)0  o'clock,  closing  early  in  the 
evening.  The  law  in  relation  to  hours  affects  mines,  factories,  and  work- 
shops, but  has  no  application  to  stores,  and  an  effort  is  now  on  toot  to 
extend  what  might  be  termed  the  ten-hour  law  to  stores  also.  Proba- 
bly no  better  idea  could  be  gained  of  the  relation  between  the  law  and 
the  laboring  hours  than  by  quoting  an  item  fh)m  the  police  reports 
which  lately  fell  under  my  observation : 

Mrs. f  dreasmaker,  West  HamiDersmif  h,  has  been  fined  £3  in  one  case,  £1  and 

eoets  in  each  of  len  oases,  and  to  pay  tbe  costs  of  three  other  sauimonses,  for  employ- 
ing  women  in  h^>r  work-room  after  4  o'clock  on  Saturday's,  contrary  to  the  regulations 
of  the  factory  act. 

PHYSICAL  OOin>ITION. 

4,  5,  6,  7.  The  physical  condition  of  the  London  working  women  ranks 
high,  as  the  city  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world,  and  the  sturdy 
vigor  of  the  English  constitution  is  as  apparent  here  as  elsewhere.  To 
the  full  oi)eration  of  the  factory  and  workshop  acts  is  due  much  of  the 
improvement  in  the  physiral  well  being  of  employ  ^s,  as  on  the  one  hand 
they  preserve  them  from  overwork,  and  on  the  other  provide  better  se- 
curity from  fire  and  accident,  or  the  more  insidious  dangers  of  defective 
sanitary  arrangements  and  the  diseases  communicated  in  the  working 
ot  such  materials  as  wool  and  white  lead.  1  had  occasion  in  my  last 
annual  report  to  review  the  oi>erations  of  this  beneficent  act,  and  then 
stated  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs  was  in  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  utter  disregaid  of  health,  strength,  and  mental  development  which 
once  made  the  English  factory  and  mine  sys  em  a  revolting  t^^ranny  and 
the  condition  of  the  employes  a  civilized  slavery.    The  best  evidence 
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of  tbe  effect  of  this  act  in  London  that  I  can  give  is  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Redgrave,  the  chief  inspector: 

There  has  been  a  revelation  daring  ten  years  in  the  conditions  nnder  which  seam- 
stress work  is  done ;  the  employment  of  women  in  workshops  and  factories  has  in- 
creased enormously,  bat  I  can  find  no  employer  willing  to  commit  himself  to  the 
opinion  that  in  their  respective  classes  there  has  been  any  deterioration  in  tbe  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  tbe  work  people.  Those  engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  dress- 
making and  millinery,  and  who  chiefly  board  their  employ^,  acknowledge  that  since 
the  enforcement  of  the  factory  regulations  they  have  had  less  difficnlty  in  getting  ap- 
prentices of  a  superior  class.  The  relatives  and  friends  of  these  young  people,  know- 
ing their  health  is  protected  by  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  hours  of  work, 
have  less  hesitation  in  allowing  them  to  go  to  work,  and  within  a  few  years  I  have 
observed  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  accommodation  and  treatment  provided 
for  this  class. 

WAGES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

8.  There  has  been  little  change  in  the  wages  of  women  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  certainly  no  reduction.  Covering  a  period  of  eight- 
een years,  from  1866,  Prof.  Leone  Levi  shows  that  for  women  nnder 
twenty  years  of  age  wages  have  risen  12  per  cent.,  and  over  that  age  24 
per  cent.,  while  wages  of  men  under  twenty  years  of  age  have  increased 
only  6|  per  cent.,  and  over  that  age  6J  per  cent.  The  effect  of  the  in- 
crease of  women  workers  is  a  slight  redaction  in  the  wages  of  men. 
More  often,  however,  a  branch  of  work  is  entirely  taken  from  the  hands 
of  men,  and  we  have  no  opportunity  to  stud^'  the  result  upon  the  dis- 
placed. I  know  of  one  case  where  the  undue  insistence  of  union  men 
upon  the  rules  of  their  society  so  exasperated  the  manufacturer  who  had 
a  certain  time  in  which  to  fulfill  a  large  order  that  he  had  a  private  test 
made  of  the  ability  of  women  to  do  the  work,  and  finding  it  successful, 
suddenly  supplanted  all  his  men  employes  by  women.  Usually  the 
changes  go  on  so  gradually  that  they  are  almost  unnoticed,  and  it  is 
rare  that  any  manifestation  of  disapproval  is  seen  like  the  riotous  pro- 
ceedings some  years  ago  at  Kidderminster,  when  the  employment  of 
women  was  violently  protested  against. 

EDUCATION. 

'9.  The  present  generation  of  workers  is  far  better  educated  than  the 
last,  and  educated  in  a  way  that  though  elemental  is  substantial.  They 
dsually  read  and  write  well,  and  certainly  converse  with  a  fluency  and 
purity  of  English  that  is  very  pleasing.  The  observations  of  the  con- 
sul at  Tunstall  present  much  information  upon  this  point,  to  which  I 
t>eg  to  refer. 
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GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wagtt  paid  per  week  of  forty-eight  to  sixty  {average  fifty-four)  houre  in  London.* 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest 

|7  30 
3  65 
7  30 
3  65 
6  80  , 
3  65 
680  1 
6  80  , 

3  65 
6  08 

4  38  • 
6  08 
656 

Highest. 

$8  76 
4  87 

8  76 
4  87 
7  79 
4  87 
7  79 
7  79 
4  87 

9  74 
460 
924 
9  24 

Average. 

BUILDING  TRADES. 
BrlcklAvers 

$8  4» 

HoU'cariiers 

4  60 

llfmflOIifl    .. ,,.,., 

8  40 

Tendera 

4  60 

Plant^reni 

7  SO 

Tenders 

4  60 

Slaters 

7  50 

Itoofers - 

7  50 

Tendani 

4  60 

Plnnibera 

8  10 

A nsistants «.r... 

4  87 

CarDcDtera - -...- 

8  OO 

Oaa-flttera 

8  OO 

OTHBB  TRADES. 

Bakers 

6  50 

Blacksmiths........ ..,..t  .,..t.  ,   - 

'  608  , 
486 
683 
686 

8  03 
680 
7  74 
633 

7  80 

Strikers 

6  OO 

Book-binders 

7  OO 

Brlck-makera 

6  OO 

Brewers 

7  OO 

2  80  , 

680 

680 

2  43 

4  38 

608 

608 

438 

6  08 
8  51 

11  00 

7  50 

7  30 

8  51 
8  76 

7  00 

4  38 

Brass-founders 

8  10 

Cabinet-makers ■ 

8  80 

Conffctlonera 

6  OO 

Cisar-makera 

6  88 

8  OO 

8  00 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

8  50 

Cab  and  carrlaff  e 

5  OO 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

7  30 

4  87 

7  79 

8  51 

7  60 
7  60 

Sncrayers 

8  50 

furriers ' --- 

8  60 

Gardeners  t 

4  38 
487 

608 
6  80 

5  20 

Hatters : 

5  40 

Horsesboera 

7  10 

Jewelers 

8  80 

Laborers,  nortors.  Sto -- 

4  87 

LithoirraDaera 

6  08 
6  80 

*  io'24 
11  00 

8  50 

8  70 

NA<].nT»kers  (band) ...,,. 

4  38 

iii 

4  40 

Printers 

7  80 

Teaobera. nnblio  schools - 

($15  00 

{    117  80 

7  80 

Raddle  and  hameaa  makers 

6  08 

8  SI 

Sailmakera 

7  90 

Stevedores,  lob  work 

8  00 

Tanners .» i 

7  OO 

Tailors  (not  cntters.  no  to  $5) 

25  00 
8  51 

7  50 

Telefcra ph  operators « 

Tinsmiths 

1         4  38 
4  87 

80O 

1           7  OO 

*  Thin  table  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Warren,  tbe  vdltoi  of  the  Labour  News,  London,  and 
gives  fiom  practical  experience  the  average  ratea  paid  ptr  %e«*k  in  tbe  metropolia  and  snbarbs.  Higher 
wages  are  psid  per  ho^r,  but  snch  engagements  are  liable  to  mnch  lost  time.  The  table  does  not  oona- 
prise  foremen  or  the  lower  spprentices,  out  embraces  the  majority  of  good  workmen. 

t  With  board. 

<  With  house. 

6  Male. 

(I  Female. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

For  wages  of  railway  employes  see  Liverpool,  wbere  the  paymentd 
are  on  the  same  scale  as  London.  The  office  of  the  London,  Brighton 
and  South  Coast  Railway  is  preparing  a  statement  on  the  subject,  which 
I  will  forward  as  soon  as  received.  With  the  large  amount  of  material 
on  this  point  presented  by  the  consuls,  I  do  not  consider  it  worthwhile 
to  delay  the  traiisniission  of  the  report  to  await  the  receipt  of  the  rail- 
way statistics  of  London. 
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SHIPBUILDING  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  wtek  of  fifty-four  hours  in  ship-yards^  distinguishing  heitceen  iron  and  uv^d 

ship'baiUling^  in  London, 


Occapa  lions. 

Lowest. 

Hijrhe»t. 

A 

xt-nze. 

ShinwricUts 

$?  *•: 

Joiin'r* 

f^  % 

SlHckMrnlths 

' 

"ill  50  ! 

9  '-• 

CHlkfiH ! 

&  .f . 

Soiler-makera 1 

*•   A' 

Ri  voters 

........... 

1 

f»  >t 

Sngi  ne<*rs 

*    -* 

Filt»T8 

, 

f  !v 

Sliip-pniotera 

r  20 

11   50 
.......        ) 

9  i£ 

Rijfsj»'i"« 



9  «. 

Ri*(l-Ii'rt«]ers 

7  20 
6  96 
4  86 

i 

11   50  ■ 

9  **, 

HaTDmer-Tnen 

7  80 
5  83 

T  46 

GeDeral  1h borers  .. -   -- 

5  X 

1 

London  long  since  has  dropped  ont  of  the  list  of  great  ship-bniUlin^ 
ports,  and  the  trade  that  used  to  flourish  here  is  supported  by  a  very 
few  yards,  tLe  supremacy  having  passed  from  the  banks  of  tbe  Thaiiie> 
to  the  Tyne  and  tbe  Clyde.  Necessarily  the  great  commerce  of  the 
river  makes  ship-repairing  an  active  trade,  but  if  the  repairs  are  exten- 
sive owners  of  vessels  prefer  to  have  them  done  elsewhere,  where  work 
and  dock  charges  are  less. 

sea3IEn's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)— distinguishing  hettreen  ocean,  coast,  and 

river  navigatioHj  and  between  sail  and  steam— i»  London, 


Occupations* 


Steam: 

Captains  (a  year) 

FirHt  male 

St'ODiid  mate 

Thinl  mate 

Qiiaitenuasters  .. 


CooKi 


Lowest. 


Highest.   Arerage. 


1778  64  $1. 450  00 


53  63 
38  93 


63  60 


Sailors 
SailiD^ 


First  mate % 

Second  mate 

Tliinl  mate 

Sailoi-s ;, 

Cookn 


24  33 


26  7S 


$S76  06 

.VJ 

-»: 

4«^ 

6S 

34 

(< 

19 

4g 

24 

32 

17 

« 

3S 

» 

25 

55 

17 

tj6 

14 

6\ 

21 

99 

(See  Liverpool  and  Cardiflf  for  dififerent  voyages.)  The  agent  of  the 
Anchor  Line  informs  me  that  wages  paid  on  their  London  and  Liverpoi>i 
steamers  are  substantially  the  same  the  year  around,  with  occasionally 
a  difference  of  a  few  per  cent,  in  favor  of  London. 

AGRICULTURAL   WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  ict'ih  to  agri cult urnl  tabonrs  and  hoitsf  hold  (country)  servant**  in  London 

distnctj  icithout  boaut  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.     Highest.    Arera;.©. 


Laborers : 

K  ♦•  n  t $3  2.5 

MuWIlesex 3  25 

Surrey 3  Ifl 

Easfix    ..■..  267 

lluiefurd 2  67 


#4  W 

$4  13 

4  6i 

4   13 

4  K6 

4  3^ 

4  38 

3  €3 

4  62 

3  ^S 

LABOR  IN  EUROPE ENGLAND. 
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In  the  country  districtB  around  London  the  agricultural  laborer  gen- 
erally earns  from  $200  to  $300  a  year,  tbe  average  being  about  $220.  It 
is  the  usual  custom  to  give  a  bonus  of  from  $10  to  $35  at  harvest  time, 
and  during  that  season  the  laborer  is  supplied  with  beer.  Depending 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  farm  and  the  char- 
acter and  permanency  of  the  employment  of  the  laborer,  he  is  usually 
in  receipt  of  certain  perquisites,  such  as  firewood,  straw,  fruit,  and  at 
time  cottage  rent  free,  which,  while  bein^r  part  of  his  income,  cannot  be 
accurately  averaged.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  of 
agricultural  wages,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  agriculture, is  up- 
wards, as  there  is  an  unfortunate  attraction  of  farm  laborers  for  cities, 
where  they  swell  the  ranks  of  the  now  overgrown  casual  labor  of  large 
centers. 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wagen  paid  per  year  to  hovsehold  servants  (t&wns  and  cities)  in  London. 


Occupatlonii. 


Cooks: 

Superior 

Plrtin        

AftHintant 

Kitchen  maids 

Scullery  maids 

HoiiHel(eeperA 

Parlur  oiaidH 

XiirHe  maids 

Waitresses  

Barmaids  (hotels  and  public  boases) 

Butlern 

Coachmen  

F<K>tinen 

Host  lers 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Average. 


$146  00 

1243  32 

$104  68 

77  Wi 

126  53 

97  33 

68  3H 

87  59 

77  86 

73  00 

97  33 

77  8« 

58  40 

82  73 

68  18 

lltf  80 

4l<6  65 

146  00 

48  66 

97  33 

82  78 

48  66 

97  33 

82  78 

48  66 

97  33 

82  78 

68  13 

146  00 

07  88 

146  00 

380  00 

195  00 

189  79 

243  82 

170  32 

97  33 

146  00 

121  66 

07  83 

146  00  ' 

1 

121  66 

In  botels  and  boarding-houses  domestic  servants  usually  receive  less 
wag^s  tban  in  private  bouses,  as  they  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  fees 
and  gratuities  from  guests.  In  many  it  may  be  said  that  tbe  wages 
paid  in  large  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  about  one-half  the  cor- 
responding wages  in  the  United  States,  but  at  tbe  same  time  a  larger 
staff  of  servants  is  usually  employed  here. 

COEPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  London. 


Ocenpations. 


City  ffovtmment  {London  proper,  OuildhtUl  and  Mansion  Honss). 


Lord  mayor 
Rot'ordef  . . 


CbamI  eilain 

Town  del  k 

Common  sergeant 

Jiid^e  of  rity  of  London  ^urt  . 

Commissioner  of  police 

Compfn>ller 

ARHi.Htaiit.jndge,  mayor's  court 

Kerneiiibniucer 

Solicitor 

Coroner 


Lowest.  I  Highest.    Average. 


Architect  and  surveyor 

RejriHt<*r      

H«'4h(*al  officer 

ChlefthrJ<8(r,aildball)  '. 

Com in>c  ilerl(s i 

Lsborers per  week. 

Poiters do 


$620  00  $3, 550  00 

486  00  I      790  00 

5  40  '  7  20 

5  40  ,  7  20 


$4^665  00 

17. 03-i  00 

12.  166  00 

12.  166  00 

b,  733  00 

11.680  00 

9,73:1  00 

7,  2iO  00 

7.786  00 

7, 3IH}  00 

9. 733 

4.550 

9,73.'! 

8,500  00 

3, 893  00 


00 
00 
00 


600 
6  00 
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Wagea  paid  per 

wtek 

SHIPBUILDING 

ofJifty-fonr  hours  in  Bhip-ym 
ship'haUdiitg^  in  ton 

Oc«apaliona. 

WAGES. 

rdSf  dhtiHguiMng  between  iron 
idon. 

and  irood 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Arerace. 

8hinwrii;ht8 

$9  ^ 

8  '« 

9  V* 

9  r>d 

8  *) 

p*  9tt 

9  f<l 

9  60 

Jointer* 

BlHckHinlths  ..... 

..........  ... 

Calkem ! 

'$11  50  I 

1 

Boiler- makers 

Riveteni -.     - '-- 

Sn^ineera 

' ....  — 

"     -^ — 

Fitters 

Sliin-DHiDt«rs  .... 



$7  20 

'**  iiso  { 

KifTiTt'rM .. 

I{ed-li*n«lers 

1 

7  20 
6  ft5 
4  86 

""   ii  50 

Hanimer-nien  .... 

7  80  1             1  Mi 

General  laborers 

5  83  <             5  3£ 

1 

London  long  since  has  dropped  ont  of  the  list  of  great  ship-bnililin? 
ports,  and  the  trade  that  used  to  flourish  here  is  supported  by  a  very 
few  yards,  tLe  supremacy  having  passed  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
to  the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde.  Necessarily  the  great  commerce  of  the 
river  makes  ship-repairing  an  active  trade,  but  if  the  repairs  are  exten- 
sive owners  of  vessels  prefer  to  have  them  done  elsewhere,  where  work 
and  dock  charges  are  less. 

seamen's  wages. 

Wagea  paid  per  month  to  feamen  (officers  and  men)— diatingmahing  between  ocean,  coa9t,amd 

river  navigationj  and  between  sail  and  steam— in  London. 


Occupations. 

Lowest,    mghest. 'ATera^e. 

1 

steam : 

Cantains  (a  vear) 

•778  64 

ti.iso  on 

AR78  nfi 

First  mate 

53  53  1        63  flo  .           .V  *^ 

S»*cond  mate 

38  03 

46  66 
34   («! 
19   46 
24  33 
17  05 

Tliiitl  tiiHte  

OuartermaHtcTs 

Cooks 

Sailors 

. 

Sailing: 

Kiiiit  mate 

3fi  93 

Si'Cond  mate 

24  33 

9A  7a 

25  53 

Thinl  mate 

17  OS 

fijillors : 

14  Gii 
21  90 

Cuoks 

•  .. 

(See  Liverpool  and  Cardiflf  for  diflferent  voyages.)  The  agent  of  the 
Anchor  Line  informs  me  that  wages  paid  on  their  London  and  Livor|KK)l 
steamers  are  substantially  the  same  the  year  around,  with  occasionally 
a  difference  of  a  few  per  cent,  in  favor  of  London. 


AGRICULTURAL   WAGES. 

JVages  paid  per  ictt'li  to  agricultural  laborrrs  and  housthnht  (country)  serrantti  in  London 

district,  tcithout  l>oani  and  lodging. 


Oi'Ciipations. 


Lowest.    Highest.    Averapie. 


Laborers : 

K»'nt $3  25 

Middlesex 3  25 

Surrey '  3  10 

EflHox 2  67 

Hereford .  2  67 


$4  86  1 

$4  13 

4  6i 

4   IS 

4  X6  1 

4  35 

4  38  1 

3  65 

4  62 

3  89 

LABOR  IN  EUROPE — ENGLAND. 
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In  the  country  districts  around  London  tbe  agricultural  laborer  gen- 
erally earns  from  $200  to  $300  a  year,  the  average  W\ug  about  $220.  It 
is  the  usual  custom  to  give  a  bonus  of  from  $10  to  $35  at  harvest  time, 
and  during  that  season  the  laborer  is  supplied  with  beer.  Depending 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  farm  and  the  char- 
acter and  permanency  of  the  employment  of  the  laborer,  he  is  usually 
in  receipt  of  certain  perquisites,  such  as  firewood,  straw,  fruit,  and  at 
time  cottage  rent  free,  which,  wliile  bein^  part  of  his  income,  cannot  be 
accurately  averaged.  In  general  it  may  be  saiid  that  the  tendency  of 
agricultural  wages,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  agriculture,is  up- 
wards, as  there  is  an  unfortunate  attraction  of  farm  laborers  for  cities, 
where  they  swell  the  ranks  of  the  now  overgrown  casual  labor  of  large 
centers. 

HOUSEHOLI)  WAGES. 
JTagefi  paid  per  year  to  kouiehold  iervanti  (/otma  and  cititB)  in  London. 


OccupatioDft. 


Cooki: 

Siiprrlor 

Plain 

Afii-intant 

Kitrhrn  iiiaid« , 

Scullery  uiaiiU 

I1«inM<*k*erp«'ra 

Parliir  niftidM 

1^  iiriti*  maids 

Wttlireaneji  

Barmatila  (hotcU  and  public  boanes) 

Butlfm    

Coachmen  

Fttotiufn 

Host  leni , 


In  hotels  and  boarding-houses  domestic  servants  usually  receive  less 
wag's  than  in  private  houses,  as  they  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  fees 
and  gratuities  from  guests.  In  many  it  may  be  said  that  the  wages 
paid  in  large  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  about  one-half  the  cor- 
responding wages  in  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same  time  a  larger 
staff'  of  servants  is  usually  employed  here. 

CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employee  in  the  city  of  London, 


Lowest 

Highest. 

Avenge. 

$140  00 

$243  32 

fI04  68 

1        77  86 

126  53 

07  33 

&8  3H 

87  50 

77  86 

7A  00 

07  33 

77  8« 

58  40 

82  73 

68  18 

Utf  80 

ii^B  65 

146  00 

48  M 

07  33 

82  78 

4A  66 

07  33 

82  78 

48  66 

07  33 

82  78 

68  13 

146  00 

07  33 

146  00 

380  00 

105  00 

180  70 

243  82 

170  33 

07  33 

146  00 

121  66 

07  33 

146  00 

121  66 

OccapAtione. 


City  government  {London  proper^  OuUdhaU  and  ManHon  Boum). 


I^rd  mayor 
Kwordt-r  . . 


Lowest.    Highest.    Ayermge. 


Ciianil  ei  lain 

Town  rl*-!  k 

Cont ninn  si-reesnt 

Jii<1v'<*>  <>r  city  of  London  oourt  . 

(^ommiftHiontT  of  police 

Compi roller    

AnitiHtaiit  .jndgf,  mayor's  eonrt 

Kemt'iubraucer... 

84iiicitor 


Connier 

Architect  and  snrveyor \ 

Rp>ri.Ht*T      ) 

lf«'<li<'al  officer ' 

CliiprrlcrkH  (i^uiMliall)  i $820  00  $3,550  00 

Copvinu  liorlis i 486  00         700  00 

Laboters per  weelc.  i         5  40  7  20 

Porters do l         5  40  7  20 


$ta665  00 

17. 03-2  00 

12, 166  00 

12. 166  00 

fi.733  00 

11,680  00 

0. 73:i  00 

7.3J0  00 

7,786  00 

7, 3IH)  00 

0. 733  00 

4.  550  00 

0. 73.1  00 

8,500  00 

3,803  00 

600 

600 
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As  to  ordinary  trades,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  &c.,  employed  by  tlio 
city  of  London,  it  is  usual  for  the  proper  officers  of  the  vestries  or 
parishes  (local  divisions)  to  give  out  the  work  by  contract,  and  then  tlit 
average  rates,  as  tabulated  under  "  General  trades,"  are  in  force.  I: 
may  be  roundly  stated  on  an  average  that  a  common  laborer  will  receive 
10  cents  per  hour,  and  a  skilled  mechanic  17  cents  for  52  hoars  a  weekV 
work.  Street  cleaners  (men),  62  to  90  cents  a  day ;  boys,  30  to  62;  du*:- 
meu  (carmen),  $5.35  to  $5.83  a  week. 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES  IN  ENGLAND. 


Wages  paid  per  ytar  to  ewploy^M  in  Government  departments  and  offices^  excltuire  of  trade*- 

meA  and  laborers,  in  England, 


Occupmtions. 


Lowest.*  Highest.*   Arcrapf. 


liK^BKAL  CIVIL  8KHVICK  OKADKft. 


Higher  division  clerkR^ , 

Lower  divisioo  cletkH^ 

Lower  division  clerics  (7  buiir  offices)^. 

Boy  clerics  (age,  15  to  17  years) 

Hen  cop,>  ints  (20  cents  an  hour) 

Boy  copyiMiM  (8  to  9^  cents  an  hoar) 

Men  mcHf^eii^crs , 

Boy  messengers 


Secretary  of  state 

Under  seon^tary  of  state 

Three  assistant  secretaries  of  state 

Chief  rlerk 

6  senior  clerks. 

6  assistant  clerks 

20  first  -claHH  junior  dorks 

4  second-class  Junior  clerks 

Librarian 

Sab-librarian 

2  first-class  clerks,  librarian'^  department. .. 
2  second-claHs  clerks,  librat inn's  department. 
4  third-claHH  clerks,  librarian's  department.. 

Bnperintf  udent  treaty  department 

Assistant  treaty  department 

Clerk  In  treaty  department 


8  flrst-dass  clerks 

2  seoond-f'lass  clerks... 

6  third-class  clerks 

Translator 

Oriental  int<»rpr<'t-er 

4  clerks  lower  division  . 
Clerk  in  passport  office 

Private  secretary 

Pr6cia  writer         

2  teinporarj'  clerks 

Printer 


CHIKP  CLEKK'B  OFFICE. 


PrrMjf-rejMler 

Office- keeper  .... 
Assistant  keeper. 

Do 

Coal  porter 

Assistant 

Porter    

Do 

Honsekccper 


$4K6 
389 
462 
ltf5 


BALAKT  LIST  OF  TllR  FORBIOX  OFFICE. 


230 
76 


I 


EXTRA  ALLOWANCES. 

Permanent  under  secretary  of  state  for  management  secret-service 
fund 


2  private  secretaries 

For  languages  

12  Qtieen's  toreiun  senMce  messengers 

2  Queen's  home  uieHsengers 

6  Queen's  liorne  TiieHNengcrs 

3  Qaeen's  home  mesMenners 

Examining  medical  otiirer 


4,866 
4.3M} 
3.406 
97;i 
4H6 
3.406 
2,676 
1.046 
1,21U 

8.406 
2,676 
1.216 

1.046 

1,216 

486 


202 


880 


253 


$],04« 

973 

1,217 

245 


250 
114 


6.083 
4,}^66 
3.893 
2,920 
973 
4.666 
3,162 
2,433 
1. 752 
1,167 
4,866 
3,162 
1,752 

2,433 

1,752 

1,167 

2.433 

1.946 

073 

1,216 

1,460 

1,460 

680 

729 

505 

973 

438 

427 

316 

215 

438 

389 

607 


1,460 
720 
729 
1,046 
1,216  I 
793 
720 
146 


*The  two  amounts  indicate  the  limits;  the  salary  being  dependent  on  length  of  service. 
t('ommeneingat  $48(5  and  incrctasiug  b^*  triennial  increments  of  f7S. 
^  Same  triennial  iucrem»*nt. 
§Samo  triennial  increment. 


4--J 

I'll! 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Government  departments,  <f*o.^^ontiDae<l. 


Occupations. 

POeTOKnCK  DKPARTIIKHT. 

Stcrttary't  9fHM, 


Lowest  I  Highest.  Averagt. 


Postmsster-geaersl 

S«>crctAry 

FiDSnoisl  secretary 

Assistant  secretanes 

Chief  clerk 

5  principal  clerks,  upper  section 
0  principal  clerks,  lower  section. 

10  flrst-clasB  clerks 

19  seconil-class  clerks 

24  third-class  clerks 

Lower  dlTiaion  clerks 


^iuingAMUt  braiMJL 


Iclerk 

1  fimt-claas  clerk.. 
Second-class  clerk 
Third-class  clerk.. 


Storek09per^t  bratM\ 


Storekeeper 

Iclerk 

I  superriaor 

SoTerseers 

6  foremen  of  laborers. . . 
62  porters  and  laborers. 
18  porters  and  laborers. 
Heasangers  (boys) 


OUarin^'kouss  braweA,  ftmaU  eterieal  ttaf. 


Superintendent 

8  principal  clerks  .... 
10  first-class  clerks . . . , 
44  seoond-class  clerks 


Setumsd-istUr  ojies. 


7  first-olaaa  retamers  (male) 

18  first-class  returners  (femide) 

14  second-class  reiumers  (msle) . . . 
87  second-class  retamers  (femal**) . 
6  third-olasa  retamers  (male) 


Poffmotterf. 


If orthem  district 

Northwestern  district. 
Sast  Centra]  district  . . 
8«>uthwestem  district. 
West  Central  district . 

Eastern  district. 

Paddiogton 

Saling 


$4,8M 


8.406 

2,822 

1,285  i 

730  I 
389 


1.508 

1.021 

486 


1,946 
1.021 
978 
684 
880 
258 
228 


802 
686 


194 


684 

226 
830 
177 
201 


Putney 

Wandsworth,  See 

591  small  letter-receiving  offloea  In  London. 


24 


Letter  carriers  and  sorters. 

East  Central  district  (the  city  proper) : 

300  letter-carriers 

97  luDior  letter-carriera 

94  junior,  second-class 

11  porters  and  laborers 


Syhurban  leUsr-earriers.  * 


DirisionI 

Biyisionll 

Dirision  III  (estimated) 


292 

228 
176 
228 


228 
265 
240 


$5. 840 


4,282  I 
3.310  I 
2,4^3  I 
1,649  I 
973  I 
973 


2.190 

1.460 

073 


2,433 

1,460 

1,46U 

706 


340 
316 
126 


1,400 
780 
486 
366 


634 

302 
670 
216 
316 


684 


380 
265 
228 
342 


352 
342 
310 


$12,160 
9,733 
7,300 

"4*770 


2,483 


2,438 
2.483 
8,400 
3,285 
8,940 
2,433 
2,480 
780 
584 
1.703 


*  Wages  regulated  by  yarylng  oircumstances. 
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TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wages  paid  by  the  week,  of  average  forty- eight  honr$,  to  the  trades  and  lahorera  in 

meut  employ  in  the  city  of  London, 


OocnpatioDt. 


Laborers  and  porters,  standard  Govemmont  scale. 
Custom- house: 

Waternn  n,  first  class 

Watermen,  second  claas 

Extra  men 

Adminilty: 

Foreman  coopers,  bakers,  tco 

Coopers,  bakers.  Sco 

PoUcemt-n  (privates)  :* 

Third  cIhbs.  two  years'  service 

Second  class,  fix*e  years'  service 

first  class,  seven  years*  service 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$4  38 

8  00 
656 

$6  57 

9  35 
752 

Averaga. 


$S  48 

g  m 

7  M 

S  10 


11 

7 


20 


5  83 
5  5C 
7  49 


*  Uniforms,  boots,  &o.,  famished. 

In  8ome  branches  of  trade  and  labor  in  Government  employ  the  rates 
fall  below  the  oatside  prices  paid  by  individuals  or  firms  for  the  same 
work,  but  the  steadiness  of  employment  and  the  smaller  number  of 
hours  a  day  more  than  make  up  for  the  difference. 

printers'  wages. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  {oompositorSf 

pressmen f  proof-readers,  tf-e. )  in  London, 


Oocapations. 


Compositors : 

Union  ^SLfies 

Nod- union  vraeea,  by  agreement 
Piece-workers* 

Machine-minders 

Mflcbine-mlnders  (boys) 

Book-binders  (ni«)u) 

FiniMhera 

Book-foliiers  (girls) 

Stereotypers 


Highest. 


Averaga 


$12  16 

12  16 

9  74 

2  43 


10  94 


$3 
9 
9 
9 
1 
8 
9 


76 
73 
73 
04 
94 
74 
74 


8  34 

9  54 


*  On  book*  work,  14  oenta  per  1,000;  on  newspaper  work,  16  oen  taper  1,000;  fine  type,  like  paarl, 

higher. 


MAHCHESTEE. 


REPORT  BT  CONSUL  8HA  W. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  labor  circular  from  th© 
Department  of  State  dated  February  15,  1884,  which  reached  me  some 
time  later,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewilh  furnish  a  report  covering:,  in 
the  main,  the  various  points  set  forth  in  the  important  circular  in  ques- 
tion. I  have  found  it  very  difficult,  in  many  instauces,  to  satisfy  my- 
self fully  in  presenting  comparative  data,  for  the  reiison  that  tlie  system 
of  payiii<::  wages  here,  and  the  way  of  livinfj,  differ  so  widely  from  that 
in  force  in  the  United  States.    Moreover,  the  habits  and  tastes  of  oper- 
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atives  in  tliis  coantry  are  widely  foreign  to  the  social  and  general  fash- 
ions and  surronndings  with  ns;  hence  it  is  not  only  extremely  perplex- 
ing, but  also  ROinewhat  misleading,  to  attempt  to  fairly  and  intelligently 
make  clear  the  true  condition  of  the  average  operatives  in  this  great 
mannfacturiug  and  industrial  center.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  present 
an  honest  picture  of  the  wide  circle  of  employments  and  associations  in 
this  consular  district  at  this  time,  and  in  carrying  out  this  purpose  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  several  very  competent 
authorities,  to  whom  I  desire  to  tender  my  a<!knowledgment  for  valu- 
able suggestions  and  data,  viz :  To  Francis  Amo<i,  esq.,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ashton,  Mr.  Thomas  Hood,  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  S.  Massy  and  Mr.  Uenry  Wile.v,  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Dinham,  station  agent,  Central  StatioUi 
Manchester,  I  am  under  special  obligations  in  connection  with  this  re- 
port. In  furnishing  data  relating  to  the  wages  paid  in  this  district  I 
have  made  use  of  very  full  and  valuable  tables  prepared  for  my  last 
annual  report.  As  these  contain  reliable  comparative  statistics,  taken 
from  the  books  of  a  number  of  large  mills  which  have  been  in'  operation 
for  many  years,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  from  any 
other  authentic  source,  1  feel  certain  that  their  reproduction  in  this  con- 
nection will  be  wise  and  timely.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
have  the  same  perfectly  trustworthy  in  every  instance. 

There  were  a  number  of  blank  forms  in  the  tables  furnished  by  the 
Department's  circular  which  I  have  not  filled  up,  for  the  reason  that 
the  trades  mentioned  are  not  carried  on  in  this  district,  and  in  others 
the  consul-general  has  kindly  intimated  that  he  would  supply  a  part  of 
the  information  sought  from  official  returns  secured  through  official 
sources  at  London.  As  this  will  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment, I  have  left  out  this  part  of  the  data  sought. 

Part  I.— -Male  Labor. 

^^The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — mechanical,  min- 
ing, public  works  and  railways,  domestic,  agricultural,"  &c. 

The  data  following  will,  I  trust,  be  fairly  satisfactory  as  an  answer 
in  some  considerable  detail  to  the  information  sought  in  the  first  query. 

WAGES  IN  the  consular   DISTRICT  OF  MANCHESTER. 

I  have  endeavored  to  carefully  ascertain  the  wages  of  cotton  opera- 
tives and  other  trades  in  and  about  Manchester,  and  the  following  data 
is  believed  to  be  fairly  full  and  perfectly  reliable.  Where  piece-work 
is  the  rule  it  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  arrive  at  an  average  of  wages 
earned.  I  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  of  Old- 
ham, and  several  other  practical  authorities,  been  enabled  to  furnish 
many  important  facts  in  this  connection.  The  '^])ay  sheets"  are  taken 
from  the  books  of  different  concerns,  and  represent  the  actual  average 
earnings  of  the  operatives.  But  difficulties  arise  even  in  this  practical 
way  of  arriving  at  the  **  wage  list."  The  operatives  in  a  small  mill  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  receive  as  mueh  as  do  those  in  large  mills.  However,  I 
trust  that  the  varied  and  full  details  which  are  supplied  in  this  report, 
and  which  have  been  collected  with  unusual  caro,  may  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  enable  inquirers  to  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  the  average  cur- 
rent wages  of  this  district^ 
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The  Oldham  and  district  list  of  wages  for  sdf-acior  mindersj  with  conditions  a/M'^'i 
atjretd  to  by  the  employers^  and  operative§^  aef^ociation,  January  3,  1^76. 

The  accompanj'injj  list  of  wages,  to  be  earned  by  self-actor  minders  for  the  var.c;: 
Bizes  of  muleH,  liji«  been  uj;reed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  both  euiplojerr*  ai  \ 
employed,  as  the  basis  from  whieli  the  price  per  1,000  banks  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  m'*:? 
of  calculation  set  forth  in  clause  No.  1. 


Total  p«rn- 

1 

Total  earn- 

No.  of 

in>;H  Hhoiild 

Miudcrs' 

Piecf] 

ra' 

No.  of 

inj^H  should 

Minders' 

Piee^iV 

doz. 

draw  froai 

WHgt*«. 

WHgea. 

doE. 

dr«  w  from 

wages. 

wa^t-*. 

ottic<>s. 

£   ».    d. 

1 

1 
1 

offices. 

£   «.    d. 

£    «.    d. 

£   t. 

d. 

£   t.    d. 

£   r   d. 

36 

1  17    0 

15    6 

11 

77 

2  19    4 

1  12    4 

1     7    0 

37 

1  17    2 

15    8 

11 

78 

2  19    6 

1  12    6 

17    0 

38 

1  17    4 

1    5  10 

11 

79 

2  19    8 

1  12    8 

17    0 

39 

1  17    6 

16    0 

11 

80 

2  19  10 

1  12  10 

17    0 

40 

1  17    8 

4    6    2 

11 

HI 

3    0    0 

1  13    0 

17    0 

41 

1  17  10 

16    4 

11 

1        82 

3    0    2 

1  13    2 

1    7    u 

42 

1  18    0 

16    6 

11 

ft 

^^           1 

83 

3    0    4 

1  13    4 

1     7    0 

43 

1  18    2 

16    8 

11 

jk 

M 

3    0    6 

1  13    6 

17    0 

41 

1  18    4 

1    6  10 

11 

85 

3    1    8 

1  13    8 

18    0 

45 

2    0    6 

17    0 

13 

'        86 

8    1  10 

1  IS  10 

18    0 

4< 

2    0    8 

17    2 

13 

87 

3    2    0 

1  14    0 

18    0 

47 

2    0  10 

17    4 

13 

1        88 

3    2    2 

1  14    2 

18    0 

48 

3    1    0 

17    6 

13 

O 

I        89 

3    3    4 

1  14    4 

19    0 

49 

2    2    2 

1    7    8 

14 

•     1 

90 

3    8    6 

1  14    6 

19    0 

50 

2    2    4 

1    7  10 

14 

I        91 

3    3    8 

1  14    8 

19    0 

61 

2    2    6 

1    8    0 

14 

^          1 

!        92 

3    3  10 

1  14  10 

19    0 

52 

2    2    8 

18    2 

14 

^ 

93 

8    6    0 

1  15    0 

1  lO    0 

53 

2    4    4 

18    4 

16 

0      1 

94 

3    5    2 

1  15    2 

1  10    0 

64 

2    4    6 

18    6 

16 

0 

1        95 

8    6    4 

1  16    4 

1  10    0 

55 

2    4    8 

18    8 

16 

0      1 

96 

3    5    6 

1  16    6 

1  10    0 

56 

2    4  10 

1    8  10 

16 

0 

!        97 

8    8    8 

1  15    8 

1  13    0 

67 

2    9    0 

19    0 

1    0 

0 

98 

3    8  10 

1  15  10 

1  13    0 

58 

2    9    2 

19    2 

1    0 

0 

'        90 

3    9    0 

1  16    0 

1  13    0 

69 

2    9    4 

1    9    4 

1    0 

0 

100 

3    9    2 

1  16    2      1 

1  13    0 

60 

2    9    6 

19    6 

1    0 

0 

101 

S  12    4 

1  16    4      , 

1  16    0 

61 

2  11    8 

19    8 

1    2 

0 

'      102 

3  12    6 

1  16    6 

1   16    0 

62 

2  11  10 

1    9  10 

1    2 

0 

103 

3  12    8 

1  16    8      ' 

1  16    0 

63 

2  12    0 

1  10    0 

1    2 

0 

104 

3  12  10 

1  16  10 

1  16    0 

64 

2  12    2 

1  10    2 

1    2 

0 

105 

8  13    0 

1  17    0      1 

1  16    0 

65 

2  15    4 

1  10    4 

1    5 

0 

106 

3  18    S 

1  17    2      1 

1  16    0 

66 

2  15    6 

1  10    6 

1    5 

0 

107 

3  13    4 

1  17    4 

1  16    0 

67 

2  15    8 

1  10    8 

1    6 

0 

108 

8  13    6 

1  17    6 

1  16    0 

68 

2  15  10 

1  10  10 

1    6 

0 

109 

8  14    2 

1  17    8 

1  16    0 

69 

2  17    0 

1  11    0 

1    6 

0      , 

110 

3  14    4 

1  17  10 

1  16    6 

70 

2  17    2 

1  11    2 

1    6 

0      i 

i      111 

3  14    6 

1  18    0      1 

1  16    6 

71 

2  17    4 

1  11    4 

1    6 

0 

112 

3  14    8 

1  18    2 

1  16    0 

72 

2  17    6 

1  11     6 

1    6 

0 

118 

3  14  10 

1  18    4 

1  16    6 

73 

2  17    8 

1  11    8 

1    6 

0      1 

114 

3  15    0 

1  18    6 

1  16    6 

74 

2  17  10 

1  11  10 

1    6 

0      . 

115 

3  15    2 

1  18    8 

1  16    6 

75 

2  18    0 

1  12    0 

1    6 

0      > 

116 

3  15    4 

1  18  10      1 

1  16    6 

76 

2  18    2 

1  12    2 

1    6 

'  1 

. 

NoTK.-Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  changinK  this  table  into  American  currency,  I  have  left  it  as 
priDti>d  io  tho  Oldham  list  of  wages. 

Minders  spinning  pin  cops  earn  1$.  per  week  more. 

In  cases  where  self-actor  mules  are  running  quicker  than  3  draws  in  50 seconds,  with 
63-inch  draw  for  any  eonnts  of  yarn,  twist,  or  weft,  one-half  the  advantage  of  the 
difl'erence  arising  from  quicker  speeds  shall  be  added  to  total  earnings,  a«  in  follow- 
ing list : 


1 

Anionnt  to  bo 

Amount  to  be  . 

Amoant  to  be 

Nninl>er 

added  for 

Nnraber 

added  for      , 

Knrober 

added  for 

1        of 

each  f«ec<md 

of       1 

each  necond    ' 

of 

each  second 

dozens. 

quicker  than 

dozens. 

quicker  than   I 

dozens. 

quicker  than 

p 

3  in  50. 
d. 

3  in  50. 

3  in  50. 

■ 

1 

1 
d. 

1 
d.           ; 

30 

41 

64 

n 

92 

7 
7 

1        40 

*t 

68 

96 

44 

H 

72 

tii 

100 

H 

48 

5 

76 

1 

104 

8 

r>2 

H 

80 

n 

108 

8 

56 

H 

84 

H 

112 

9 

00 

1 

6 

88 

n 

* 

116 

9 

Other  lengths  of  draw  in  proportion. 
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Clavae  JVio.  1. — ^The  mode  of  calculating  lenffth  of  yam  spun  by  self-actor  males  to  be 
as  follows:  From  56^  hours  shall  be  deducted — 

1st.  An  allowance  of  1^  hours  per  week  for  cleaning  and  accidental  stoppages. 

2d.  An  allowance  for  doffing  times,  as  follows :  For  each  pair  of  mules,  of  60  dozen 
Apindles  and  under,  5  minutes;  over  60  dozen  spindles  and  less  than  90  dozen,  6  min- 
utes ;  of  90  dozen  spindles,  and  upwards,  7  minutes.  Number  of  doffings  reckoned  off 
one  mule  only. 

3d.  An  allowance  of  2^  per  cent,  for  breakage. 

Clause  No.  2. — Mule  indicators  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  2^  per  cent,  for  break- 
age. 

Clauae  No,  3. — ^The  above  list  of  total  earnings  does  not  apply  to  firms  using  a  low 
quality  of  cotton  and  waste,  requiring  more  pieces,  or  to  firms  using  a  superior  quality 
of  cotton,  requiring  fewer  pieces  in  such  cases ;  if  any  dispute  arise,  arrangements 
must  be  made  with'  the  consent  of  the  two  committees. 

Clause  No.  4. — In  case  of  a  dispute  arising  on  account  of  a  quick  speed,  or  from  bad 
work,  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  two  secretaries ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
not  bein^  able  to  settle  the  same,  the  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  two  committees 
for  a  decision. 

Clause  No,  5. — If  spinning  24's  and  under.  Is.  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  total  earnings, 
but  in  cases  of  mules  running  3  draws  in  50  seconds,  or  slower,  Is.  to  be  added  for 
counts  from  24's  to  21's,  inclusive,  and  2s.  for  20%  and  all  counts  below. 

Clause  No.  6. — The  above  list  of  total  earnings  does  not  apply  to  double-decked 
mules,  odd  mules,  three  mules,  or  hand  mules.  In  all  cases  of  dispute,  arrangements 
are  to  be  made  by  the  two  committees. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  EXTRA  WORK. 

1st.  If  no  bobbin  carrier  is  employed,  l^^f.  per  tOO  pounds  of  yam  weighed  in  to  be 
added  to  the  list ;  but  if  a  hoist  is  in  use,  and  no  bobbin  carrier,  Id.  per  100  pounds 
to  be  allowed. 

2d.  If  minder  is  employed  on  double-decked  mules,  Is.  6d.  per  week  to  be  added  to ' 
total  earnings. 

3d.  If  minder  is  spinning  from  double  rovings,  Is.  per  week  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
This  to  apply  where  the  mules  are  adapted  with  tin  guiders  fordonble  rovings,  though 
not  always  working  double  rovings. 

4th.  Breaking-out  rovings  and  turning  strings.  For  mules  up  to 36  dozen,  inclusive.  Is. 
per  pair  of  mules  to  be  allowed ;  for  mules  upwards  of  36  dozen,  ^d.  per  dozen  per  pair 
to  be  added.    For  breaking-out  double  rovings  double  the  above  rates  to  be  paid. 

5th.  Tubing  to  be  left  for  individual  arrangement,  and  any  dispute  respecting  pay- 
ment for  same  to  be  decided  by  the  two  committees;  the  allowance  made  to  be  fair 
payment  to  the  minder  for  loss  of  time  entailed  by  the  operation. 

Note.— The  allowances  for  breaking-out  and  turning  striuf^s  are  considered  fair 
pavment  to  the  minder  for  loss  of  time  entailed  by  those  operations. 

6th.  For  resetting  or  leveling  up  mules,  minder  to  be  paid  at  the  following  rate,  if 
he  is  required  and  in  attendance : 

For  mules  up  to  56  dozen,  inclusive,  5d.  per  hour.  For  mules  from  57  to  76  dozen,  in- 
clusive, 5i<i.  per  hour.    All  larger  mules  od.  per  hour. 

Piecers,  if  required  and  in  attendance,  to  be  paid  their  usual  wages  by  the  employer, 
as  an  eouivalent  for  the  yarn  spun  on  one  mule  while  the  other  is  being  reset. 

7th.  A  month's  notice  of  any  desired  alteration  in  the  al>ove  list  and  conditions  shall 
be  giv*  u  on  either  side,  and  all  cases  of  dispute  shall  be  attended  to  within  s^-ven 
days  of  the  receipt  of  notice,  and  if,  on  investigation,  the  employer  be  found  to  have 
caused  the  dispute,  he  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  same,  and  vice  versa  the  minder. 

JOHN  RILEY,  T.  P.. 
Chairman  of  Employers*  Assoiiaiion. 
SAMUEL  ANDREW, 
Secretary  of  Employers*  Associaliom. 

EDWARD  MELLOR, 
Chairman  of  Operatives'  Association. 

THOMAS  A8HT0N, 
Secretary  of  Operative^  Association, 

For  the  information  of  members  we  publish  the  above  list  of  total  earnings,  to- 
gether with  a  Bcale  of  wages  for  minders  and  piecers,  and  all  members  are  hereby^ 
urgently  requested  not  to  pay  more  than  the  above  scale  of  wases  for  piecing;  if 
they  do  so  on  their  own  account  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  same,  and  nave 
to  pay  the  difference  out  of  their  own  wages ;  likewise,  neither  will  an  employer, 
manager,  mule  overlooker,  nor  any  other  person  acting  under  their  authority,  be  jus- 
tified m  interfering  with  a  minder,  so  far  as  causiug  him,  by  instruction,  to  pay  above 
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the  Bcale  of  wagen  for  piecing ;  if  tbey  do  so^  the  employer  will  be  held  responsible 
and  have  to  pay  the  same. 

Note. — ^The  extra  allowancea  named  for  spinning  pin  oops,  conme  connts,  qnick 
speedH,  bobbin-carry  ins  donble-rovmgs,  tnruing  strings,  breaking-oot  rovtnga,  and 
spiuDing  upon  donble-decked  mules  are,  in  every  case,  intended  solely  for  the  minder; 
tnererore,  do  portion  of  the  same,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  most  be  given  to  the  piercers. 

Id  all  cases  where  the  members  are  not  beiDg  paid  in  accordance  with  the  list  and 
its  conditions,  or  are  laboring  under  grievances  which  th^y  desire  should  be  removed, 
they  are  strongly  requested  to  make  spplication  without  delay  to  their  local  com- 
mittee, who  will  cause  action  to  be  taken,  so  as  to  bring  about  an  investigation  anch 
as  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  association. 

THOMAS  ASHTON, 

Gfneral  Secretary. 

Since  this  list  was  agreed  upon,  the  following  reductions  and  advances  have  been 
made,  viz : 

RBDUCnOKB. 

October  22,  1877,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 
May  27,  1878,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 
November  25,  1878,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 
October  20,  1879,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 

ADVANCES. 

February  9,  1880,  5  per  cent,  advance. 

From  the  last  making- up  day  in  January,  1881,  5  per  cent,  advance. 
Yours, 

E.  MELLOR,  CAaimtoa. 

T.  ASHTON,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  calculations  given  in  finding  the  production 
which  the  mules  should  turn  out  per  week  from  the  particular  names : 

Spindles dozens..  82 

Twist counts..  324i. 

Inch  draw 64 

Seconds  in  3  draws 3  in  45 

Dofflngs 8 

(See  clause  1  on  list  for  finding  production  of  mules.) 


6. 


82       X       12        X      64      X        3        X        2        X       60       X       3,171 


oji 


30, 240  X  45 

i  ^^ 

I  If 


=    58,829 


•8 

a 


» 


Dozen  spindles 102 

Weft counts..  36t. 

Length  of  draw,  in  inches 64 

Seconds  in  running  3  draws 3  in  44 

Number  of  dofflngs  per  week  off  one  mule 25 

Hanks  the  mules 
should  spin  par 
week. 
102  X  12  X  64  X  3  X  2  X  60  X  3,047  _  ^^  ^^ 
30, 240  X  44  —  04,  WW 

After  ascertaining  the  hanks,  the  amount  of  monev  which  the  spinner  should  draw 
Arom  the  oHlce  per  wef>k,  as  per  list  terms,  is  reduced  to  pence,  to  which  three  ciphers 
are  added ;  the  result  divided  by  the  hanks,  gives  the  piece-work  price  at  which  the 
spinner  is  paid,  per  1,000  hanks. 
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Average  wagee  in  a  large  ootton-epinning  mill  at  Oldham. 


SnbdlTiaions  of  employment. 


Engine  driren !  $11 

Firemen '      5 

Cardun 10 

5 
5 


10 
10 
22 
41 

10 


$4 

4 
4 


62 
SO 
OL 


O  ae  F 


Strippers  and  grinders. 
Blowers  and  scatohers. 

Drawers 

Slabbers , 

Bovers [ 

Mul e  overlookers ,    10  05  ■ < 

Self-actor  minders ,      7  54    1 

Piecers j $2  56 

Warehousemen 5  35    , 

Loom  jobbers 9  24 

Weavers,  per  loom,  about 130. 

Winders 3  89  > 

Warpers I      4  38  ' 


S» 
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Average  wagei  per  Mteek  in  a  large  cotton  mill  at  Bolton,  England, 


[Taken  from  the  books  of  the  company.] 


Subdivisions  of  employment. 

• 

ii 
if 

8^ 

JZ  ^ 

fininners ................................................... 

$7  78 
0  73 
4  8K 

1 

Overlookers 

Piecers 

$2  43to202 

k       *  •  *  * 

Children  emnloved  in  varioas  wavs 

to  61 

Outdoor  laborers 

550 
973 

7  54 

8  75 

Overseers .................................................. 

Warehoui'e  hands  -^T»--r^.»-r.t »-»-»- -t 

**********»'"**■* 

1 

Snirineers 

Card  tenters 

$1*88' 

Scutchers .................................................. 

4  14 

5  85 

Strioncrs  and  srindcrs ............ 

Drawlnir  frame  tenter ..................................... 

8  04 tos'is' 
2  61 
853 
2  61 
4  01 

-——-—•»-—•••—• 

' 

Slubbinir  fkitme  tenter 



Rovine  tenters 

Intermediate  frame  tenters  ................................ 

ninir  fr&TnA  tAntAm 

Joiners 

8  51 

7  66 

8  51 

'M'AAhBnicA 

Mold  ArS  -^,-.,-,     r.r--, ,-,^^^-, ^., - 

Winders 

8  89 
4  88 



Warpers 

Dressers 

io'os 

0  24 

4  62 

3  98 

10  22 

Slashers 

...... 

Drawers 

Twisters 

Weavers,  overlookers 

Weavers.  4  loom  (net) 

4  MtoSiz 

4  Mto5  10  . 

5  16to8  41 

1 

Weavers.  8  loom 

Weavers.  2  loom 

Apprentice  boys,  some  of  whom  are  bound,  from  $0.61  up. 


The  above  mills  employ  2,084  operatives,  with  308  working  days  in 
a  year,  and  averaging  56  hoars  per  week. 
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Copy  of  Xkt  weMy  pay-roll  of  a  9pinning  mUl  ai  BolUngion,  Ckmhire,  BngUmd. 


BnbdlTifloas  of  em- 
ployneBt  in  sach 
oepMtment. 


Sontobing 

CftrdinK  

Throstle  sptmiing 
Mnleaplauing  ... 

Ralinjr 

Bandling  and  packing 
liecbanioa 
EngineertMid  firemen 


Men,  weekly  wegee. 


a 


< 

-a 


i 


lot  U  86f3  6893  77 
2l'    6  81   8  05!  5  22 


6> 

4 
4 


5  88  8  65'  4  74 

7  78  4  14'  5  05 

7  78  7  78j  7  78 
10  OS  2  43|  6  68 

8  02;  ft  10  7  54) 
0  97.  5  10  7  54! 


Women,  weekly 


a 

0 


192  68$2  68f2  68 
65  3  89  8  00.  3  45 


41 


64 


2  48 


8  28 


Snndriee 12,    5  83  8  05 


I 


Total '  97! 


4  74 


I 


171 


2  81 


82  2  55 


Toons  penom, 
weekly  wegee. 


a 


t 

s 


993  1091  8693  03 
20|  2  43  1  45  1  95 
16'  3  68  2  55  2  611 
24  8  28  1  82!  2  55 

3!  3  65  2  92  3  28 


Children,  weekly 


i 


32 


I 

a 


72' 


90  85 


i 


I 


90  7890  79 


1  01 
1  09 


42. 


57;      79 
85  071 


Mule  spindles 37,056 

Throstle  spindles 20,724 

Rulers  working 94 

Whole  number  of  employ^  in  establishment  for  week  ending  Norember  8, 

1883 382 

Pay-roll  (whole  establishment)  for  week  ending  November  8, 1884 |1>211  27 

Number  of  working  days  in  year 307 

Hoars  of  labor  per  week 56^ 

AOR8. 

Men 21  to  60 

Women 19  to  56 

Yonng  persons 13  to  21 

Children 8  to  13 


MINIMUM  RATE  OF  WAGES,  OLDHAM  AND  DISTRICT. 

(Copy  of  offldel  circnler.) 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and  Steam  Engin« 
Makers'  Society  has  drawn  up  the  following  list  of  minimum  rates  of  wages  to  be 
received  by  the  members  of  the  two  societies  working  in  the  above  district,  viz : 

For  miU-wrighta,  titters,  and  turners  in  engine  and  tool  shops,  $7.78  per  week. 

For  mill-wrights  and  fitters  working  out  of  shop,  |7.78  per  week,  and  district  allow- 
ance, as  per  rule. 

For  fitters  and  turners  in  machine  shops,  |7.05  per  week. 

For  pattern-makers  in  all  shops,  $8.02  per  week. 

For  smiths,  $7.78  per  week. 

For  mill  mechanics,  tuniers,  fitters,  and  mill  Joiners.  $7.66  per  week. 

For  all  fitters  and  turners  in  gas-meter  shops,  $7.54  per  week. 

All  time  over  fifty-four  hours  in  meter  shops  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
time  and  quarter. 

In  all  mills  and  factories  where  mill  mechanics  are  employed,  and  where  more  than 
fifty-four  hours  are  required  to  constitute  a  week's  work,  all  the  time  in  excess  of 
fifty-four  hours  must  be  reckoned  as  over-time,  and  paid  for  at  no  less  a  rate  than 
time  and  quarter. 

In  all  engine,  mill-wright,  and  tool  shops,  all  time  over  fifty-four  hours  must  be 
paid  time  and  onarter,  time  and  half,  and  double  time,  and  otherwise,  as  per  district 
rules.  That  all  members  who  are  engaged  permanentlv  at  a  mill  or  factory,  and  who 
are  required  to  help  or  take  the  place  or  contractors'  men  engaged  on  uiill-wright  or 
engine  work  in  such  mill,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  must  receive  the 
same  rate  of  over-time,  viz,  time  and  quarter,  time  and  half,  and  double  time,  as  per 
mill-wrights'  rules. 

Should  any  member  of  the  above-named  societies  start  in  any  firm,  and  fail  to  get 
the  rate  of  wages  here  set  down,  they  must  cease  work  immediately  on  receipt  of 
their  first  pay,  unless  a  decided  promise  is  made  to  pay  the  rate  on  next  pay  day. 
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In  any  case  where  a  shop,  mill,  or  factory  is  paying  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  i» 
contained  in  the  above  list,  it  mast  be  distinctly  understood  that  oar  members  are  re- 
quired to  get  that  higher  rate ;  failing  to  do  so,  they  must  immediately  report  the 
aanie  to  their  respective  secretaries  or  district  committee. 

These  rules  come  into  force  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1882,  and  should  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Steam  Engine  Makers'  Society,  or  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  ^c.« 
continue  to  work  under  those  rates  after  that  date,  he  is  liable  to  be  proceeded  a^inst 
as  acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  society. 

Thin  list  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  Joint  committee,  and  must  be  posted  in  a 
prominent  place  in  tne  club  room,  on  branch  meeting  nights,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  joint  committee. 

WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD,  Pretident, 
WILLIAM  SCOFIELD,  Secretary. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineer*^  ^«. 

ROBERT  L.  MASON,  Preeidemt, 
SIDNEY  BORDMAN,  Secretary, 

Steam  Engine  Makare*  Society. 

HOLIDAYS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

Dajb. 

Christmas — Christmas  day  and  New  Year's  day 2 

Easter — Good  Friday  and  Easter  Monday 2 

Whitsuntide — Whit  Friday  and  Saturday 2 

Oldham  Wakes — Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  Wakes  week 3 

Total 9 

N.  B. — Members  are  desired  to  try  and  secure  the  co-operation  of  non-society  men 
in  getting  and  maintaining  the  above  rates. 

SPINNERS'  WAGES  IN  BOLTON. 

The  following  is  an  actual  average  of  all  the  mules,  good,  bad,  aud 
indiffereut,  in  the  central  diHtrict.  i.  e.,  a  radius  to  2  miles  from  the  Bol- 
ton Town  HalU  My  thanks  are  due  John  Fielding,  esq.,  of  Bolton,  for 
this  valuable  information. 


Number  of  spindlM  in  each  mule. 


600  and  nnder 
002  to  760. . . . 
752  to  KIM)  .   . . 

80L'to8nO 

852  to  900 

902  to  »50 

032  to  1,000... 
l.OOJ  to  1,050. 
1,052  U)  1,100. 
1,102  10  1.150 
1,152  to  1,200. 


Net  wages  of 

Number  of 

Wag 

es  of 

spinners. 

pieoers. 

piecen. 

Hand- 

Self. 

Hand- 

Self- 

Hand- 

Self. 

mules. 

aotors. 

mules. 

aotOTs. 

mules. 

actors. 

$7  78 

♦7  414 

2 

2 

$4  62 

$4  62 

8  63 

7  57 

2 

2 

4  86 

4  86 

9  24 

7  00 

2 

8 

629 

5  10 

9  48 

7  451 

3 

2 

629 

522 

8  71 

8  22i 

8 

2 

629 

622 

10  20 

8  84 

3 

2 

620 

5  35 

9  34 

900 

8 

2 

629 

5  47 

9  73 

9  48 

8 

2 

629 

5  47 

8  67 

9  79 

a 

2 

6  29 

S50 

None. 

9  504 

4 

8 

948 

6  29 

9  34 

10  82 

4 

8 

9  48 

7  54 

The  bulk  of  mules  in  Bolton  range  in  size  from  900  spindles  to  1,050 
spindles  in  each  mule. 

The  principal  count  of  any  one  count  is  60^8  twist,  and  the  bulk  of 
our  count  range  from  40's  to  SO's  twists,  and  60'8  to  ISO's  wefts. 

Yarn  is  spun  here  as  low  as  16's  (hosiery  yarn),  and  as  high  as  250^8 
wefts,  but  two-thirds  of  the  mules  are  spinning  counts  between  the 
ranges  given. 
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The  following  table  represents  the  fair  average  production  of  Bolton 
mills: 

Huikfl  p«r  fpindle. 

40'8  twist 24 

45'8  twist 23 

50*8  twist 22i 

58'8  twist 2H 

60*8  twist •- 20* 

65'8  twist 19t 

60'e  twist 18 

There  are  mills,  however,  where  the  out-tnrn  of  Wb  twist  reaches  22^ 
and  even  23  hanks  per  spindle. 


CARD  AND  BLOWING  ROOM  DEPARTMKNT. 

Avenge  per 

Cotton  mixers,  female 

Lap  tenters/ females 

Card  tenters,  boys  and  girls 

Box  tenters,  ^irls 

Setters-on,  gtrls 

Slnbbing-frame  tenters,  women 

Jack-frame  tenters,  women 

Jobbers,  men 

Under  carders,  men 

Carders,  men 

Mule  overlookers |8  51to 

Managers 14  59  to 

Secretaries 9  73  to 

Engineers S  51  to 

Fire  beaters 5  59  to 

Bookkeepers 6  29  to 

Warehoasemen 6  29  to 


t4  62 
2  55 
2  55 
292 

1  95 

2  92 

3  77 
522 
6  81 

9  7a 

12  1& 
26  76 
14  59 
10  94 
6  32 
12  16 
12  16 


RETURN  SHOWING  THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  WAGES  EARNED  IN  LANCASHIRE  BETWEBIT 

THE  TEARS   1850  AND  1883. 

Table  1. — Cotton  $pinning  and  weaving,  modimm  qualitif. 


Deeoriptlon. 


Strippers  and  grlBdert. 

RoTere 

Throetle  spinners 

llinders 

Winders 

WesTers 


Mechanics 

Overlookers  and  tacklers 

Stone  masons 

Laborers 


Pweontage  increase  on  1880 


Male  or 
female. 


Male 

Female . . . 

...do 

Male 

Female . . . 

Male  aitd 

female. 

Male 

...do 

...do 

...do 


16.85 


Y 

I860. 

I860. 

$2  56 

1  82 
1  82 
3  04 
170 
841 

1 

$3  16 
268 

2  43 

3  65 
1  85 
8  68 

5  72 
5  86 
4  86 
2  02 

6  08 
6  08 
660 
865 

Wages  earned  weekly  in— 


1870L 


$4  88 


13  80 
8  41 
8  16 
to586 
2  68 
4  14 

6  66 

7  80 
682 
4  86 


48.50 


1877. 


$4  62 
4  14 
8  66 
$6  08  to6  82 
8  88 
4  88 


8  28 


682 

to872 

7  80 

686 


64.47 


1888. 


$6  1» 
4  8S 

8  6» 

$6  08to6  82 

426 

4  74 

7  78 

8  72to0  24 

7  80 

636 


74.72 


Arerage  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1863,  74.72  p«r  oeak 
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Table  2.~CoMoii  tphmimg,  fim§. 


DMonptton. 


Splnn«rM,  hnd-nmlM 

Cypbera  

Piec«n 

Creelers 

MechADict 

DrawlnK  tonten 

Jack  tentera 

Grinders 

Minders,  self-actors. . 


Percentage  increase  on  1850. 


Hale  or 
female. 


Hale  .. 
. . .  do  . . 
Female 
— do .. 
Hale... 
Female 
...  do-. 
Hale  .. 
...do- 


Wages  earned  weakly 


I860. 


$9  24 
268 
1  66 
1  38 
7  80 

Vo  retams.* 

...do 

...do 

...  do 


1B80. 


$0  24 
2  68 

1  08 
1  38 
7  80 

Ko  retams.* 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 


XJnehanged. 


1870. 

wn. 

18  72 

$12  80 

3  65 

4  01 

268 

268 

146 

1  52 

778 

778 

2  65 

256 

2  31 

243 

5/2 

572 

892 

OM 

0.68 

Ml  21 

fO  73 
9  80 

2  68 

1  TO 
7  78 

3  S5 

2  43 
5  72 
0  24 

16.27 


ATorage  increase  in  each  trade  beiween  1850  and  1863, 16.27  per  cent. 
*  To  thdse  years  no  retams  hare  been  made,  bat  the  diCFerenoe  la  ao  slight  it  would  not 
jenaral  arerage,  from  wtiich  these  items  have  been  ezcladed. 


ftfieottha 


Tablb  3. — Fine  tpinning  and  toeaving — Bolton. 


Deaerlptlon. 


Strippers  and  grinders. 

Borers 

Hinders 

Winders 

Wearers,  per  loom 


Heebanios 
Tacklers... 


Percentage  increase  on  1850 


Hale  or 
female. 


Hale ■ 

Female . . . 

Hale 

Female . . . 

Hale  and 

female. 

Hale 

....do 


Wages  earned  weekly 


1850. 


1800. 


$2  48 

1  62 
10  46 

2  19 
1  11 

608 
7  06 


$202  &  13  16 

1  05 
889 

2  43 
1  26 

584  to682 

7  78 


1870L 


1877. 


$4  14to$4  88 
3  80 

0  73 
2  19 

1  15 

662  to730 
7  36 


Unchanged. 


1&13 


$5  10 

4  14 

11  43 

268 

140 

18  51  to924 
900 


96  10 

5  88 
11  19 

8  » 
1  34 

$8  51to924 

6  63 


87.32 


8Sl16 


Arerage  increase  in  eaoh  trade  between  1850  and  1883,  85.16  per  cent. 


Table  4. — A  very  large  cotton  mill,  epinning  No.  150  weft. 


Desoriptlon. 


Laborers 

Hechanics 

Stri opera  and  grinders. 
CararoomKirerlookers . 
Boring-frame  tenters.. 

Drawing  tenters 

Combing  t«nt«rs 

Jaek  tenters 

Bpinner8(hand) 

Blepiecers 

Bpumers  (self-aotors) . . 


Hale  or 
female. 


Wagea  earned  weekly  in— 


1860. 


Per  90 

hourt. 

13  65 

6 

8 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

9 

3 


56 
28 
66 
01 
01 
07 
95 
73 
16 


40  98 


1880. 


No  retams 
. ...do  ...... 

,...do 

....do  ...... 

do 

....do  . ..... 

p  m  m  wUV    «  •  •  •  •  • 

....do  ...... 

....do ...... 

. .. .do ...... 

..  do 


1870L 


No  retams 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do  ...... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..-.do 


18n. 


Noretama 
...do 


.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
do 


#4M 
8  02 

6  10 

7  78 

3  41 
268 

8  77 

4  01 
12  65 

3  89 
10  22 


88  SI 


Increase,  37  per  cent. 
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Tabls  5.^^116  iiptenlii^— JBolfoii. 


iMMrtptlOB* 

Matoortenalft. 

WagM  euMd  WMklj 
In— 

1864. 

1674. 

1888. 

ffr^^Vl^tfrS  ftOQ  ffllttuCH*  •  •  •  •  •  ••  ••«  ■•••■««•••••••••••••••■••• 

lf«|# 

68  60 
808 

807 
687 
8  16 
146 

65  10 
•8  65 
880 
744 
8  16 
807 

65  84 

tfAoCtonticn  .T....... 

Fraiftto 

8  87 

T^rmirlpg  t4Btffn 

....do 

8  60 

Self -MiCtor  mlndwrt 

Mai* 

7  80 

Pieeen.  biff 

...  do 

8  16 

Ptooen,  llttl* 

....do 

a  18 

ATWBff*  iimroiio  in  1888  on  1864.  iMr  mnt   ^ . .  a  a . 

! 

8186 

\'" 

▲•  this  retoTD  It  not  for  tho  moio  jmn  m  UieotlMra,  it  It  noi  inoladod  in  tho  goaorml  Munmary. 


Tablb  6.— Bleadkin^. 


DOMllptiOB. 


I 


Dnnon  or  tiagon Male 

Huki-oroflert do 

Bleoehing-maehiiM  foroBian do 

Blooohing'iiuicliiiM  mindoro !  F«iiudo,ny. 

Bleoohing  maoblae  pumper* do 

Bleaebing-iDAohiiic  plidtort ■  Fomalo 

8lilfea«rt I  ICalo. 


▲ttittaBt  tdilbnert 

ICaaglers... 

Calendorort 

Drien 

Makort-np 


do 
do 
do 
.do 
do 


Hookora  (ago  16) |  ICale  and  femalo 

Paekora Malo 


in 


Wagaa  oamad  waekly 


67 
6 
5 

1 
1 
1 

7 

4 
5 
5 

4 
4 
1 

4 


28 
70 
46 
26 
21 
50 
88 
40 
78 
48 
86 
76 


1860. 

1870. 

1677. 

60  06 

610  44 

18  04 

600 

772 

7  21 

678 

687 

888 

1  01 

208 

8  16 

168 

807 

305 

1  88 

1  06 

1  70 

062 

12  40 

16  06 

820 

586 

788 

7  45 

6  10 

820 

028 

8  81 

060 

646 

588 

848 

6  50 

5  81 

660 

166 

170 

228 

684 

688 

608 

88.66 

8L40 

56.50 

$0  60 

780 

on 

886 

166 
lU 

18  48 
666 
697 
748 
6  74 
704 
286 
687 

6a  66 


▲▼•laga  poroaataga  inonaaa  in  aaob  year  betwaen  1880  and  1888,  56  per  eant. 


Tablx  I.—CqUco  primHmg. 


Baaeriplkm. 

Hale  or  female. 

Percantaga  adraaoa  on  1850. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1868. 

Maohine  printoT* 

Hall".         .  .. 

8           9ft 

50              ft 

▲Terago  inereaaa  in  eaob  trade  between  1860  and  1888,  50  per  cent. 


Table  Q.Shipping  war$kou$0. 


Deaeription. 

ICale  or  female. 
Hale 

Wagea  earned  weekly  In— 

1860. 

$146 
632 
682 
8  06 
583 

1860. 

1870. 

$8  43 

720 
7  05 
462 
827 

1877. 

ue*. 

Hookera 

$106 
6  81 
6  81 
488 
720 

$2  55 
7  78 
7  58 
486 
827 

68  OS 

ICak  wa*iip 

....do . ...... .... 

8  08 

iPaekera  .". 

....do  . .......... 

7  78 

Cloib-looken 

....do 

4  86 

Xngineara , , 

....do 

8  27 

Pertantaga  Inoroaae  on  1850 

1&46 

28l77       8L44 

88.66 

▲▼aiaga  inoraaae  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1888,  84.08  per  oent. 
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Tablb  9.— ir«dbaiiiool  emgimmrimg. 


Deaoription. 


ICAle  or  female. 


Fitters I  Male. 

Tamers do 

BoUer-makera ' do 


Smiths  .. 
Holders  . 
Laborers. 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Percentage  increase  on  1850 


Wafea  earned  weeklj 


'I860. 


1860. 


1870. 


$7  20 

7  20  . 

7  29 

7  29 

7  29  1 

8  65 

$7  29 

7  29 


7 
7 


29 
29 
827 
3  65 


2.42 


1877. 

1883. 

$7  78 

f7  7S 

7  78 

7  78 

827 

7  7« 

8  51 

8  U2 

8  75 

8  75 

4  14 

4  14 

12.73  I       10.30 


*  Assiuned  to  be  same  aa  In  1860. 
▲rerage  Inoreaae  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883,  10.80  per  oent. 


Tablb  10.— Coal  mining. 


Description. 

ICale  or  female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  in — 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1877. 

188a. 

Colliers 

Male 

$4  74 
448 
5  71 
5  16 
8  73 

$6  24 

5  85 
5  89 
5  55 

4  OS 

$5  98 
577 
5  71 
5  95 

$6  95 
8  67 

7  66 

8  AS 

$6  3? 
7  9i'' 

SSnffineers 

...  do 

Smiths 

....do 

7  13 

Join«^rs 

....do 

7  39 

Carters - 

....do 

4  16        5  29 

4  50         5  81 
8  83         4  58 
7  82        8  47 

4  42 

Draymen 

Dischargers 

....do 

....do 

8  47  1      8  99 

3  97         4  18 

4  58        8  75 

5  14 

4  ^^ 

Bricklayers 

...,do 

8  14 

Peroentaire  increase  on  1860 

22.78 

24.64  1    5S.A1 

43.53 



I 

; 

Arerage  increase  in  eadk  trade  between  1860  and  1883,  43.53  per  oent 


Table  11.— Building. 


Description. 


Joiners 

Joiners'  laborers 

Bricklay  ors 

Bricklayers'  laborers 

Masons 

Masons'  laborers 

Plasterers 

Plasterers'  laborers . . 


Percentage  increase  on  1850. 


Male  or  female. 


Male. 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


Wages  earned  weekly  in— 


$5  83 
4  14 
6  82 


4 
5 
4 
6 
4 


14 
83 
14 
32 
14 


I860. 

1870. 

$6  32  to  $6  81 

$7  78 

4  14 

4  38 

729 

7  78 

4  58 

4  96 

6  56 

7  29 

4  38 

496 

6  81 

7  78 

486 

5  35 

10.12 

23.11 

1877.        1883. 


$9  88 

$8  ^ 

526 

5  5S 

10  40 

9  3S 

57» 

6  08 

908 

7  94 

5  51 

4  96 

024 

8  83 

588 

5  S3 

4&21 


76 


Arerage  percentage  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883,  39.76  per  cent. 
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Tabls  12. — Iran  wMMuftie^mn. 


DeaorlptioiM. 


Paddlen 

HMnmermen 

Forge  rollers 

BalTfimacemeii  or  heAters 

Wlre-rollert 

Wire-drawers 

OalTMiisers 

MeehAaics 

Laborers 


Peroentage  decrease  on  1860 


Wages  earned  weekly  In- 


Hale  or  female. 


Hale. 
...do 


I 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do.,  say 

do 

.do 

do 


$10  96 
17  02 
12  10 
If  50 
20  19 
19  40 
19  40 
6  81 
4  88 


$8 
14 
10 
12 
81 


78 
59 
95 
16 
82 


19  40 

12  10 

7  29 

4  88 


I 


$9  78 
14  60 
10  95 
14  59 
24  83 
19  40 
12  10 
7  29 
4  86 


1877. 


$10  95 
15  81 
12  10 
15  81 
29  19 
18  05 
10  40 
7  54 
4  86 


&78 


1L98 


19.10 


1888. 


$1100 
15  81 
12  10 
12  10 
29  19 
10 

9 

7 

4 


96 
78 
64 


14.00 


Arerage  deorease  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1888, 14.88  per  oent 

SUHHABT. 


Deserlption. 


Percentage  Increase  in  wages  earned  in  the 
nndemoted  years  on  those  earned  in  1850. 


1800. 


1870. 


1877. 


Cotton  spinning  and  weaylng,  mediom 10.85 

Cotton  spinning,  fine Unchanged. 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  line  bolton '  — do 

Cotton  spinning,  No.  ISO  weft Neretams. 

Bleaching 32.00 

Calico  printing 8.00 

Shipping  warehonse 15.  40 

HecnaoTcal  engineering Unchanged. 

Coalmining !  22.78 

BoUding I  10.12 

▲▼evge  advance 

Iron  man  nfactnre  decrease .* 


( 


43. 59  04. 47 

9. 08  80. 21 

15. 13  87.  r^ 

No  returns.  .No  retoms. 


1888. 


31.40 
25.00 
25.77 
2.42 
24.04 
23.11 


50.60 
50.00 
81.44 
12.73 
55.04 
4&21 


74.71 
10.27 
8&10 
•7.00 
60l00 
50.00 
35.06 
10.80 
48.58 
39.70 


.'            11.70 

22.30  j 

43.00 

39l18 

1 

■    9  trades. 

Otrsdea.   1 

9  trades. 

10  trades. 

a7i 

11.98  ' 

10.10 

14.88 

The  above  tables  have  been  courteously  furnished  me  by  George  Lord, 
esq.,  president  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  whom,  and 
to  the  able  secretary,  Thomas  Browning,  esq.,  I  desire  to  return  my  best 
thanks  for  many  kindnesses  shown  this  consulate  during  the  past  year. 
These  tables  are  the  result  of  most  reliable  and  pains-taking  inquiries, 
and  are  very  valuable  statistics. 

The  preceding  tables  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  and  prove 
beyond  all  question  that  improvements  in  machinery  have  greatly  ben- 
efited operatives,  especially  in  this  district,  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
This  is  not  a  result,  I  take  it,  that  has  been  very  much  afifected  by  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country,  but  shows  conclusively  that  perfect 
machinery  increases  the  wages  of  operatives.  Labor-saving  inventions 
make  it  possible  for  operatives  to  turn  off  a  far  greater  amount  of  work 
in  a  given  time  than  could  be  done  formerly,  and  thus  it  comes  that 
multiplying  the  output  lowers  the  cost  per  piece,  and  at  the  same  time. 
by  the  increased  quantity  worked  up,  their  wages  are  increased. 

But  what  is  true  in  England  as  regards  the  increase  of  wages  from 
this  cause  applies  with  equal  truth  to  all  countries  where  the  best  mod- 
em machinery  has  been  procured.  Hand  work  was  dear  and  slow,  as 
compared  with  the  present  work  of  perfected  machines,  and  this  peife^- 
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tion  in  machiDery  has  benefited  the  operativeB  and  the  consnmer  oh 
the  one  hand  as  well  as  mannfactarers  on  the  other.  This  is  proof  of 
the  power  of  the  inventor,  and  that  the  genius  of  invention  is  the  noblest 
benefactor  of  the  working  men  and  women  in  the  world. 

[Copy  of  ttetamait  whioh  ai^oared  in  tho  ICiaehoolar  iMtpon.  | 
WAOB8  VX  THB  WXAVINO  BRANCH  OF  THB  COTTON  TRADB. 

The  president  of  the  MancheBter  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Mr.  G.  Lord),  in  response 
to  the  desire  expressed  by  the  delegates  of  the  weaving  branch,  at  their  meetings  at 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  requests  as  to  publish  the  followins  as  the  data  on  wfaieh  he 
based  his  statement  to  the  chamber  on  Thursday  last.  The  fignres  show  the  wages 
•arned  per  week  of  60  hours  up  to  1874,  and  of  56^  hours  since : 

MILL  A. 


Winders 


i8sa 

$2  82 
2  01 

2  61 

UTtt. 

W77. 

$4  50 
4  14 

un. 

268 

$880 
2  02 

woATers 
slone,  in 
1883OII1BS0. 


674 
46l 


oATeroaad 
windrra 


\ 


574 


This  is  a  large  mill,  and  the  weavers'  earnings  per  week  are  arriyed  at  by  taking 
the  total  earnings  of  the  shed  and  dividing  that  sum  by  the  number  of  weavers  em- 
ployed. The  reduction  in  earnings  of  weavers  in  1870  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
material  used  at  that  time  was  not  so  good  as  that  in  use  immediately  before  and 
since. 


MILL  B. 


WoATora 
Winders 


1860. 

186a 

1870. 

IBH. 

1888. 

$100 
2  07 

$8  66 

2  15 

$8  77 
280 

• 

$8  80 
8  41 

$8  65 
804 

alone,  in 
1883  on  1850. 


p0retnt 


9 

47 


I 


6S 


MILL  C. 


In  1850  a  weaver  received  |2.51  for  attending  to  one  pair  of  looms ;  now  she  receives 
15.60  for  two  pairs  of  looms,  out  of  which  she  pays  a  tenter  $1.28,  leaving  her  $4.32. 
Taking  weavers  and  winders  together,  the  increase  shown  at  this  mill  is  56^  per  cent. 


MILL  D. 


In  1850  a  weaver  rec«^ived  $1.95  for  attending  to  one  pair  of  looms ;  now  she  receives 
|5.B4  for  attending  to  two  pairs,  and  payn  $1.46  to  a  tenter,  leaving  her  t4.38.  Tak- 
ing weavers  and  winders  together,  the  increase  shown  at  this  mill  is  64f  per  cent. 


MILL  B. 


In  1850  a  weaver  earned  $2.2^;  in  1883,  earns  $3.36;  increase,  63|  per  cent. 

BIr.  Lord  states  that  he  has  a  number  of  other  returns  corroborative  of  those  above 
given,  but  he  thinks  it  ''unnecessary  to  multiply  proofs  of  facts  so  universally  known 
to  all  in  the  trade.'' 
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asmBRAL  TRADES. 


Wage$  paid  <»  gmerdl  trwlM  per  week  in  Lancaikir$» 


OoeBpatfoM. 


BriekUjen 

iMOnrs  <bod-««iTieri) 

JCmods 

Laborers 

Flasteren 

Labonn 

Sbten 

Laborers 

Plumbers 

Laborers,  gas  and  water  Utters 
Caipentere 

Xaborers 


Hoars 

Bate 

per  week. 

per  hour. 

(knu. 

^ 

17 

M 

10 

4» 

16 

M 

10 

64 

10 

H 

11 

64 

16 

6i 

10 

S^ 

10 

68 

10 

18 

16 
10 

Total 


$0  66 

6  BS 
60» 
688 
868 
60t 
S» 
668 
686 
686 
688 
60t 


OoonpatloDa. 


TUmniths  

Aaaistants 

Holders 

Pattern-makers 

Turners 

Fitters 

Hammer*meii 

Laborers  ( iron-works) 

Boiler  works 

Xlreters 

Apprentioes  (meehanles*) 

Foramen 

Draachtsmen 

Tearners : 

PnbUosebools \ 

Assistants,  public  sobools 

Saddle  and  barneaa  makers 

Tannars 

T8U«>rs 

Bakers 

Brewers 

Foremen  .................................................. 

Draymen 

Coaohmen.  draymen,  eab,  oaniage,  street-railway,  and  others 
Brasa>foanders 

Assistanta 

Mlllwrigbta 

Foremen 

Aaaistants 

Coach  and  carriage : 

Body-workers , 

Painters 

Trimmers 

Smiths 

Finishers 

Working  Jewelers  

Futlicis 

Gardeners  (laborers) 

Hatters 

HorsMhoers 

Wearers: 

Orerlookers 

i-loom  net 

8>loom  net 

2-1oomnet 

Apprentices  (boys) 

Mechanics'  assistants 

Botchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Chair-makers 

Pobahers 

*From  61  cents  np. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

04  88 

66  88 

87 

4  88 

720 

7  28 

688 

078 

683 

8  75 

688 

8  75 

8  41 

488 

805 

486 

627 

078 

656 

656 

78 

488 

073 

14  60 

438 

14  50 

486 

24  88 

24 

4  86 

488 

588 

680 

680 

7  08 

8  75 

400 

680 

400 

6  80 

0  10 

8  06 

8  41 

588 

243 

073 

720 

8  51 

78 

488 

688 

8  75 

10  05 

10  46 

78 

488 

6  81 

8  75 

6  81 

7  78 

6  81 

7  78 

0  81 

7  78 

6  81 

7  78 

583 

8  75 

8  75 

8  75 

4  88 

438 

608 

608 

488 

683 

10  22 

10  22 

4  86 

522 

4  86 

5  10 

8  16 

S41 

61 

8  16 

835 

835 

3  16 

5  10 

486 

8  51 

8  51 

007 

8  51 

007 

402 

608 

05 
8 

7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
4 
0 
6 
2 


10 
67 
2» 

78 


80 

26 
00 
66 
66 
12  It 
046 


10 


70 
70 
06 


14 

2 

5 

0 

7 

5 

5 

7 

4  62 

606 

840 

266 

720 
15  20 

266 


76 


20 


7 

7 

7 

720 

720 

720 

8  7fr 

488 

60» 

6  16 


10 
5 
408 
828 

(*) 
886 

4 
6 
0 
0 
5 


04 


12 
08 
12 
18 
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Wages  paid  in  general  trades  per  week  in  Lanoakhire — Contiiiiied. 


Wood-carvers . 

Upholsterers  . 

Assistants 


Colliers 

Enirineers 

Smiths 

Joiners 

Carters 

Draymen 

Dischargers., 
Bricklayers  . 


Oceapations. 


COAL  KINING. 


IBON  MAMUFACTUBB. 


Pnddlers 

Forge-rollers 

Ball  fumacomen  or  heaters 

Wire-rollers 

Wire-drawers 

Oalvanizers 

Laborers 


Lowest.  '  Higfcwit    A.TB%& 


1 

$10  95  1 
9  73 
1  08 

914  59 

14  59 

349 

{9 


5  U 


irM 

i 
4£ 


PEINTERS'   WAGES. 
Printers'  wages  in  Manch^ter  per  week  of  fifty-five  hours. 


Occupation. 


ManapMH  (large  newspaper  offices) 

Foremen  or  submauagers 

Journeymen  

Lithogra])her8 : 

Managers 

Foremen 

Journeymen 

Engravers  (commercial  works  only): 

Jouruoymeu 

Appientiot^8 

Bookbinders  and  stationery  binders: 

Foremen 

Jouraeymen   . .  

Rulers  (i.  «.,  paper-rulers  of  ledger  accounts,  books,  Sec): 

Foremen 

Journeymen 

FeederH,  assistants,  folders,  &c.  (boys  and  gii'ls) 


Lowest. 


$19 

14 

6 

10 

14 

5 

14 

1 

14 
7 

9 
7 


46 
59 
08 

46 
S9 

08 

59 
22 

59 

78 

73 

78 
07 


Higfaeat.    Aver*$% 


929  19 
19  46  ' 
9  81 

24  33  ■ 
19  4«  . 

6  81  ■ 

10  46 

4  86  I 

10  46 
9  73 

14  50 

8  75  ' 
3  16 


is4r 

17 

•e 

;i 

» 

•1 

a 

17 

it 

5  A 

IT 

d 

m 

17 

.4 

e> 

7^ 

K 

]« 

K 

« 

mi 

L<« 

Apprentices  begin  at  97  cents  per  week  and  increase  to  $1.22,  $1.46,  $1.70,  $2.10,  $2.68,  and,  laat  jesr 
of  appreuticcHbip,  $3.16  per  week. 

AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Lancashirt, 


Occnpation. 


Laborers 

Farm  hands  (boys) 

Farm  servants  (female) 
Bailiffs 


■Overseers    . 

Drovers,  shepherds,  w^agoners,  Sec. 

Head  gume-keep»  rs 

Under  game-keepers 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Averaeci. 

1 

$4  38 

$4  38 

94  3^ 

50 

1  70 

1  *» 

1  00 

2  07 

1  ss 

4  86 

4  86 

4  p6 

4  86 

073 

7  » 

4  38 

4  38 

4  S 

1          4  86 

6  50 

S  68 

1          2  00 

4  86 

3  4S 

'-1 
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HOIT8EHOLD  WAaSS. 
Wage$  paid  per  week  to  houeehold  $enfanU  (wUk  hoard  and  lodging). 


Ooeapation. 


Footmen.. 
Coachmen. 
Batlen  ... 


Pace 


TVf 


Private  seoretary 

Lady's  maid 

General  aerrant . . 

Parlor-maid 

Chamber-maid  ... 
Sonllery-matd  ... 

Kitchen-maid 

Man  serrant 

Cook 


Housekeeper 

GoTemees,  teaohert .... 

Unrse 

Sick  nurse,  professional 

Waitresses 

Bar-matds 

Grooms 

Ostlen 


Lowest^ 

Highest 

Arermge. 

$2  48 

$3  66 

$8  04 

8  65 

600 

482 

2  76 

6  10 

882 

76 

2  07 

141 

2  00 

0  73 

586 

106 

400 

287 

1             ^ 

2  43 

1  70 

1             40 

1  76 

1  07 

1             40 

1  76 

1  07 

40 

106 

78 

80 

1  06 

68 

248 

8  76 

300 

1  4« 

6  00 

828 

806 

6  00 

408 

268 

8  73 

620 

1  00 

1  06 

1  47 

2  07 

600 

8  68 

1  08 

248 

1  78 

1  06 

8  65 

280 

248 

8  60 

8  01 

1  80 

326 

288 

SHOP  AIO)  STORE  WAGES. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  in  general  atoree,  wholeeale  or  retail,  to  malee  andfeeMlee^in  Manokee- 

ter  and  vioinitv. 


Ooenpations. 


Boys 

Girls 

AiMiHtantfs  male  and  female. 

Managers 

Clerks 

Porters 


Confectioners 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

▲rerage. 

$1  00 

88  06 

$2  08 

72 

2  50 

1  61 

3  06 

726 

5  16 

7  28 

10  46 

18  86 

608 

10  86 

8  61 

2  02 

486 

888 

8  78 

848 

6  18 

SPINNING  AND  WEAYING  MILLS. 


Average  eamingeper  week  in  epinning  and  weaving  mille  at  Bolton. 

[Taken  from  the  books  of  onn  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  district.  1 
Each  loom $1  54 

Three  looms,  at  $1.54 4  62 

Two  half-timers,  at  621  cents 1  25 

Net  earnings  of  weaver 3  37 

Fonr  looms,  at  $1.54  per  loom 6  16 

Two  half-timers,  at  62 j  cents 1  25 

Net  earnings  of  weaver 4  91 

Overlookers  have  charge  of  72  looms,  and  receive  on  an  average  $10  per  week. 
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OocnpfttioDa. 


ILnltteri 

TwiAten 

I>r»wen 

Siiera 

DreMera 

Wivpera 

Winders  (from  cop) 

Orerseen  (spiniiinie  department) 
MuBAfcer  (spinnfbg  department).. 
Orerlookers  (see  aoove) 


Lowert. 


14  SS 


Higfaeafc. 


14  50 


10  00 


13  50 


H  37 
4  26 
4  25 

10  00 
12  50 

4  50 
8  50 

11  25 
17  50 
10  00 


OOTTON-SPINNINa  TKADS  OF  OLDHAM. 

Oldham  aud  its  subarbs  may  traly  be  claimed  to  be  the  largest  cotton- 
spinning  district  in  the  world.  There  are  about  9,000,000  spindles  using 
raw  cotton,  which  is  principally  procured  through  the  port  of  Liverpool 
and  these  spin  some  900.000  bales  of  raw  cotton  per  year,  averaging  400 
pounds  each,  or  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  last  year  amounted  to  3,770,000  bales. 
There  are  in  addition  1,000,000  spindles  using  ^<  waste,"  making  a  total 
of  10,000,000  spindles  in  this  one  district.  Out  of  this  number  4,500,000 
belong  to  the  75  limited  companies.  The  capital  employed  in  this 
spinning  trade  is  about  $65,000,000,  and  in  the  weaving  branch,  say, 
$10,000,000. 

Oldham  was  the  first  town  in  England  to  introduce  the  system  of  pay- 
ing the  operative  spinner  upon  the  principle  of  what  the  machine  was 
capable  of  producing  if  kept  in  motion  a  given  number  of  hours  per 
week ;  and  it  is  this  system  which  has  kept  Oldham  to  the  front  ever 
since.  Every  spinner  is  trained  to  work  on  a  mechanical  plan.  ai\d  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  every  twenty  he  produces  more  yam  than  the 
mules  are  calculated  to  produce.  This  is  chiefly  accounted  for  in  two 
ways,  one  of  which  is  by  the  employer  running  his  mill  a  little  over 
time  each  day,  or  what  is  termed  *' cribbing  time,"  amounting  upon  an 
average  to  nearly  three  hours  per  week.  The  factory  act  specifies  that 
an  employer  must  only  work  women,  young  persons,  and  children  fifty- 
six  hours  per  week,  but  in  reality  they  often  run  the  steam-en&rines  fifty- 
nine  hours  per  week.  This  is  not  done  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  believed 
that  a  majority  do  this.  The  operative  spinner,  and  all  other  hands  in 
the  mill  who  are  paid  by  piece-work,  get  the  full  advantage  of  this  over- 
time, while  those  who  are  paid  weekly  wages  do  not  receive  extra  pay ; 
thus  all  day  hands  will  have  worked  nearly  three  weeks  out  of  every 
fifty  for  which  they  are  not  paid,  or,  rather,  they  work  overtime  three 
weeks  in  this  period. 

Mill-owners  are  frequently  fined  for  running  overtime,  but  the  in- 
spectors are  so  few  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  offenders  are  punished. 

The  factory  operatives  at  Oldham  are  regarded  as  being  among  the 
best  of  their  class,  aud  the  wages  earned  by  them  are  representative  of 
the  earnings  of  first-rate  spinners  iu  England. 

In  the  spinning  mill  employers  and  operatives  have  mutually  agreed 
upon  a  list  of  wages,  with  certain  conditions  attached  for  extra  work. 
The  scale  of  wages  commences  at  $6.20  per  week  on  mules  of  36  dozens 
or  432  spindles  (loug)  per  mule  for  twist-counts,  aud  for  weft-counts  or 
<' filling  yarns,"  $6.44  per  week ;  the  scale  rises  two-pence  (4  cents)  per 
dozen,  or  for  every  12  spindles  more  the  rate  of  wages  Increases  two 
pence  (4  cents)  per  dozen,  or  for  every  12  spindles  more  the  rate  of  wages 
increases  two  pence  (4  cents)  per  week.    The  average  size  of  the  spinning- 
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mules  now  reaches  82  dozen  or  984  spindles  per  mule  on  twist,  and  102 
dozen  or  1,224  spindles  per  mule  for  weft.  The  connts  spun  in  the  town 
vary  from  4's  to  lOO'Sf  but  the  average  runs  from  32's  to  40'b  twist,  and 
from  S&a  to  Wb  weft ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  relating  to  the  wages 
of  the  operative  spinners  32's  twist  and  36's  weft  connts  are  taken  as  a 
basis.  The  spinners  are  paid  by  piece-work,  but  they  pay  their  own 
piecers  or  '^  assistants  "  by  weekly  wages,  and  the  piece-work  price  now 
is  fixed  by  the  employers'  and  operatives'  secretaries,  and  made  out  from 
the  speexl  of  the  mules. 

The  following  is  a  practical  example :  82  dozens  spinning  32's  twist, 
with  a  64inch  stretch,  running  3  stretches  in  45  seconds,  which  is  an 
average  speed,  and  doffing  eight  times  per  week  off  one  mule,  the  mules 
should  produce  in  a  fair  working  week  52,825  hanks  of  yarn  or  1,650 
pounds  weight,  for  which  the  spinner  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  27  cents  per 
1,000  hanks,  or  82J  cents  per  100  pounds,  amounting  to  tl3.93,  out  of 
which  is  paid  95.67  to  the  two  piecers  or  '<  assistants,"  leaving  the  spin- 
ner $8.25  for  his  week's  hard  work.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  above  is  calculated  on  the  proper  number  of  hours  per  week 
limited  by  law,  while  practically  the  spinner  will  really  produce  in  many 
cases  55,800  hanks  per  week,  realizing  for  himself  about  $9.05. 

A  practical  example  of  the  weft-mules  or  ^'  filling-yam  mules  "  is  as 
follows:  102  dozens  or  1,224  spindles  per  mule,  or  2,448  spindles  per 
pair,  spinning  36's  count,  64inch  stretcher,  nmning  3  stretches  in  44 
seconds,  and  doffing  25  times  per  week  off  one  mule.  In  this  example 
the  employers'  and  operatives'  secretaries  would  calculate  the  mules  to 
produce  64,478  hanks,  or  1,794  pounds  weight  of  yarn  per  week,  and  fix 
the  price  of  work  at  26^  cents  per  1,000  hanks,  or  72}  cents  per  100 
pounds,  realizing  $17.09,  out  of  which  the  spinner  pays  $7.83  to  his 
piecers,  leaving  him  $9.18,  and,  as  in  the  previous  case,  allowing  for  the 
^<  cribbing"  time,  and  not  stopping  the  mills  for  cleaning  purposes  dur- 
ing the  engine  time,  for  which  the  list  allows,  viz,  1}  hours  per  week, 
the  spinner  actually  produces  68,000  hanks,  or  1,888  pounds  weight  of 
yarn  per  week,  realizing  $18  from  the  office,  and  after  paying  his  ^'assist- 
ants"  has  a  clear  $10  for  himself  per  week.  The  rates  named,  as  well 
as  the  wages,  are  10  per  cent,  below  the  standard,  and  if  trade  improved 
so  as  to  allow  manufacturers  a  sufficient  margin  of  profits,  the  employ- 
ers would  be  immediately  solicited  to  return  to  the  standard  list.  If  ail 
conditions  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  various  counts  of  yam 
spun,  the  spinner's  wages  will  be  found  to  average  from  $8.27  to  $8.51 
per  week ;  big  piecers  from  $3.64  to  $3.89 ;  little  piecers  from  $2.18  to 
to  $2.67,  and  half  timers  from  85  cents  to  $1.04. 

As  a  rule,  the  spinners  work  steady,  never  absenting  themselves  from 
work  except  at  holiday  times  or  during  sickness ;  and  a  good  many  have 
lost  their  situations  through  being  absent  even  on  account  of  sickness. 

Discipline  is  well  maintained  in  the  Oldham  mills,  and  as  a  rule  the 
operatives  are  in  pretty  good  circumstances.  A  small  proportion  own 
the  houses  in  which  they  live,  and  many  have  stock  in  the  limited  com- 
panies. Both  males  and  females  are  noted  among  the  operatives  of 
Oldham  for  the  neatness  of  their  holiday  and  Sunday  drens.  There  is 
a  very  good  feeling  existing  between  the  employers  and  the  employed^ 
and  as  a  result  few  strikes  take  place.  Both  have  large  and  infiuential 
associations,  but  the  ruling  idea  is  to  be  just  to  each  other,  and  the  joint 
committees  are  seldom  called  together  to  settle  disputes,  as  the  two  sec- 
retaries generally  adjust  all  differences  which  arise  in  the  various  mills. 
These  are  guided  in  their  delicate  work  by  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  wages-book,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  review.    The  full  de- 
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scription  given  in  the  same,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  report,  « ill 
fully  explain  how  complicated  such  calculations  are,  and  what  nice  ad- 
justments are  necessary  to  meet  every  question  presented  in  respect  to 
disputes,  wages,  &c.,  by  the  officials  above  named. 

CORPORATION  EMPLOYifeS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  the  employes  of  the  Manchester  eorparatUm. 


Occupations. 


Inspectors 

Fomnan  (yards) 

Clerks* 

Surveyors 

Messengers 

Office- cleaners 

Chemist  apprentice 

Engineers 

Joiners* 

Laborers 

Wheelwrights 

Laborers 

Smiths  

Laborers 

Bricksettc'rs 

Laborers 

Tinmen 

Laborers 

PainteiH 

Laborers 

Paviors 

Laborers 

Boilermakers 

Laborers 

Mechanics 

Laborers 

Horsekeepers 

Litliorers 

Farriers 

Saddlers 

Laborers 

SawyeiH 

Sawmill  laborers 

Street-sweepers 


Amount. 


10  24  to  $9  73 

12  16 

6  08  to    7  30 

6  32  to  12  16 

5  83 

3 

1 


65 
95 
0  73  to  12  16 


4  38  to 


4  8(3 

6  32 

4  86 

8  27 

4  86 

8  75 

4  38 

10  22 

5  83 

8  75 

6  81 

4  86 

5  83 

4  80 

4  86 

Oconpations. 


4  38 
6  32 


86 
30 
59 


8  75 
4  38 
8  27 
4  38  to  4  86 
6  32 


•--  I 


Leading-sweepers 

Yard-sweepers 

Cait-flUers 

Watchmen , 

Boatmen 

Tinmen  

Wharfmen 

Carters 

Slaughter-house  carters 

Slauuhter-house  carriers — 

Pail  earners 

Barrow  and  pitmen 

Mortar-makers , 

Manure-makers 

Pail-cleansers 

Grid-cleansers • 

Boiler-cleansers 

Urinal-cleansers 

Drj'er-tenters 

Riddle- tent  ers 

Engine- tenters 

Stokirs 

Hoi^tmen 

Yard-men 

Sack-makers,  &.C.  (females). 

Supernumeraries 

Scavengers 

Disinfett^rs 

WhitewRHhers 

Pattern-makers 

Brush -mak**rs 

Saw  sharpeners 

Machinists 

Cook 


AmotiBt. 


t4  38tof4  m 

4  38  to    4  M 

4  C 

4  » 

4  C 

4  3e 

5  nS 
5  >C 

5  35 
5  Z5 
5  ^3 
5  «3 
5  :S 
4  SS 
4  > 
4  w^ 

4  >? 

5  ^ 
4  ^ 
4  f€ 
4  yB 

4  :» 

4  3^ 

3  rS 

4  88 

4  ei 

7  74  to    9  TS 

5  :i5 
8  :5 

6  r 

7  7» 
6  33 
3  41 


4  88  to 
4  88  to 


2  92  to 

4  38  to 


*  16  cents  per  hour  of  54^  hours  per  week. 
PAVING  AND  HIGHWAYS  DEPARTMENT. 


PaviorM $7  78 

Leading  paviors '    8  27 

Mrmiiih 7  78 

Flagircrw  '     7  29 

Beatirs '    5  83 

i 


Laborers '  $5  S5 

Foremen '    9  73tof]0  95 

Sloughmen I    5  83  to    7  29 

Callers. '    5  59 


LUt  of  wages  paid  p<r  treek  to  raihcay  employes  in  Manchester, 

LOCOMOTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


Occupations. 


Foremen $13  38 

Eiiirine  drivers '  10  ilo 

Fin-incn 8  02 

Foreini'n  cleaners '  6  08 

ClfanoiM  4  38 

Foreman  fitters 10  22 


Occupations. 


Eniiino  fitti'rs $8  05 

Itoil«>rraakers i  8(»2 

J<»iner8 7  29 

Painters  7  i'5 

Gas  fitters '  6  54 

Laborers ,  4  14 
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Li$t  of  waget  paid  per  week  to  railioajr  emploffA  in  Manehetter — Continaed. 

GOODS  DEPAKTHBKT. 


Oooapatioiw. 


ForemeD 

Warehoasemen 

Checkeni 

LoMlem 

ScalMmen 

Nomber  taken 


$7 
6 
6 
5 
5 
4 


78 
56 
08 
83 
10 
38 


Head  gnarda... 
Under  snardt.. 
Head  ahaBtera 
Uuder  ■banfceia 

Portora 

MeaeeDgera 


CARTING  STAFF. 


Foremen 

Town  foreman 
Town  canvaeaere . 
Head  horeekeeper 


$10  22 

8  81 

7  90 

9  48 


Under  boreekaeper 

Horse  drivers 

Lnrry  boys 


#6  81 

•  0» 
1  OS 


PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT. 


Platform  iospeotors 

Foremen 

Head  guards 

Under  guards 

Poner  guards 

Porters   

Carriage  searobers. 
Car  condactors  . . . . . 
Relief  signalmen ... 


!1 

#0  24  ;i 

6  08  1 

6  81 

583 

4  86 

4  14 

4  38  - 

6  32 

6  08 

Signalmen : 

Ist  class 

2d  class 

SdclsAs 

Foreman  lampmaa 

Lampmen 

Foremen  carriage  wasbers 

Carriage  wasbers 

Greasers 


67  2» 

606 

5  10 

7  2» 

4  88 

5  as 

4  86 

4  14 

PARCELS  DEPARTMENT. 


DeliTertmen. 
Van  boys 


Parcel  porters 


H9% 


CARRIAGE  DEPARTMENT. 


Foremen ......... 

Smiths 

Carriage  builders 

Painters 

Oilers 


$18  38 
7  20 
7  20 
632 
4  86 


Examiners 
Strikers  .. 

Lifters 

Laborers.. 


$2  4S 
5  8S 
468 
488 


ENGINEERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Permanent  way  inspector. .... 
Sub  permanent  way  inspector 
Joiners 


j 
$10  85  i  Foreman  platelayer 

8  02  '    Platelayers 

7  28  ,!  Telegrapblinc 

ii 


$5  88 
4  38 
728 


SHOEING  STAFF. 


Sioeing  smitb 


$8  26  |>  Assistant  sboeing  smitb 

!l 
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008T  OF  LIVIHO. 

^<  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz,  the  prices  paid  for  the 
nece8saries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  In  this  connection,  not  only 
should  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  an  American  stand- 
point be  given — as  per  accompanying  forms — ^but  the  prices  of  the 
articles  and  their  natare,  which  are  actually  consumed  by  the  work- 
people and  their  families,  should  also  be  given." 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  easy  to  furnish  satisfactory  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  living  in  England  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
reason  that  the  manner  of  living,  tastes,  and  habits  of  work-people  in 
the  two  countries  differ  so  radically  in  so  many  particulars.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  cost  of  food  in  England,  and  while  it  is  easy  to  give  a  list 
of  the  retail  prices  of  such  articles  as  the  operatives  daily  consume  here, 
it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  compare  the  style  of  living  with  our  own, 
because  the  system  of  '^  boarding,"  which  is  so  general  in  the  United 
States,  is  comparatively  unknown  in  this  country.  American  work- 
people, as  a  whole,  would  not  live  under  the  conditions  in  force  here 
among  operatives,  nor  could  they  be  induced  to  adopt  the  English  sys- 
tem, in  my  opinion. 

Here  whole  families  work  in  mills,  and  are  satisfied  to  do  so,  while  in 
our  country  and  other  avenues  are  sought  by  the  young  in  an  ambi- 
tious effort  to  win  a  better  position  in  life  than  their  parents  fill.  Here 
the  children  are  compelled  to  help  pay  the  family  expenses,  while  with 
us,  less  is  expected  or  enforced  in  this  particular.  The  following  tables 
have  been  carefully  made  up  from  the  best  retail  shops  for  work-people 
in  this  district,  and  furnish  the  prices  for  clothing  and  food  at  a  fair 
average  cost : 

CL0TBIK6. 

Shoes |1  95  tot2  92 

Clogs 85  to  1  09 

Coats 4  86  to  7  29 

Vests 1  46t4)  2  92 

Pants  (good) 1  46  to  3  65 

Pants  (corduroy) 97  to  1  95 

Shirts  (white  cotton) 49  to  85 

Overalls  (suit) 1  95  to  2  92 

Shawls 85  to  1  i^ 

Hats 47  to  1  22 

Collars paper  1  cent,  and  linen..  7  to  12 

Neck-tles 13  to  49 

I  believe  that  clothing  similar  to  that  which  English  operatives  wear 
can  be  had  in  the  United  States  at  about  the  same  prices.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  misleading  sentiment  about  this  fact,  for  the  reason  that 
the  cost  of  clothing  worn  by  American  work-people  is  known  to  be 
more  than  that  paid  by  operatives  here,  but  sufficient  importance  is  not 
given  to  the  superior  quality  and  make-up  of  the  former.  Given  the 
same  styles,  make,  and  quality,  and  we  can  equal  the  English  in  cheap- 
ness, if  not  undersell  them.  Surprising  as  this  may  appear,  a  visit  to  a 
great  ready-made  clothing  house  in  New  York  will  abundantly  prove 
the  statement  here  made. 

PBIOE  OF  PEOVISIONS. 

The  following  price-lists  have  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and  will 
give  full  particulars  of  the  retail  market  price  of  various  articles  of  food 
in  Manchester  and  in  Oldham,  respectively.  This  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  average  price  for  the  same  in  this  consular  district. 
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I  slionld  add,  that  in  MaDcbester  and  in  the  larger  towns  iu  this 
cottou-manufacturing  center,  co-operative  stores  associations  have,  by 
their  system  of  business,  added  at  least  5  per  cent,  to  the  purchasing 
)K)wer  of  their  members,  by  furnishing  provisions  and  clothing  at  low 
prices.  All  the  profits  of  tliese  stores  and  associations  substantially  go 
to  subscribers  in  dividends. 

The  management  of  these  useful  enterprises  is  admirable,  as  a  rule, 
and  the  expenses  are  comparatively  very  low.  No  high  salaries  are  ))aid 
for  figureheads,  but  the  work  is  well  and  honestly  done. 

The  foUowingis  a  fair  average  retail  priceof  the  several  articles  named, 
and  which  are  used  by  the  working  classes  of  Oldham  and  vicinity : 


Avenge  price. 


Good  floar  per  12  pounds.. 

Giiod  meal cn>. ... 

Good  potatoea per  20  pounds.. 

Good  cabbages p»ch . . 

Good  c>^KS per  dosen.. 

Good  pu'icles per  small  bottle. . 

Good  milk per  quart. . 

Good  lard  per  pound.. 

Good  butter do 

Good  tea do.... 

Good  gToand  coffee do 

(rood  nngroond  coffee do. . . . 

Goodsuffar do.... 

Good  mmssses do.... 

Good  bacon do 

Gi>od  ham do  ... 

Good  beef do 


10 


38 
3t< 
20 

4 
30 
10 

8 
16 
28 
40 
32 
40 

7 

5 
15 
22 
20 


Average  price. 

Goo<l  mutton per  pound..  |0  22 

I  Good  pork do. ...  18 

I  Good  cheese    do —  16 

Good  currants do....  10 

Good  raisins do....  12 

Good  rice do 6 

Good  sago do....  9 

Good  carrots do....  8 

Good  turnips do....  8 

>  Goodonions • do....  1 

Good  fmit  preserves do 9 

Good  washing  soap do 8 

Good  washing  powder do....  8 

Good  candles I do It 

House  rents  per  week  (average) 1  08 

Annuid  borough  rate 4  86 


Retail  prices  of  the  ariiclea  named  heJoWf  i»  Mancheeter  retail  markete. 


Bread  (brown) 4poundloaf..$0  12  to  $0  15 

Bread  (white) do...  10  16 

Sugar perpoond..  06  00 

Tea do 44  80 

Coffee do 28  40 

Bacon do...  10  24 

Butterine , do 14  24 

Dripping do...  12  IB 

Butter do...  2U  40 

Chreso do....  12  24 

Pork  do...  12  20 

\eAl do...  13  25 

lUm do...,  12  28 

Mutton  and  beef do 13  25 

Lamb do *^0  28 

Tiipe do  ...  12  16 

Fowl per  pair..  75  1  05 

Ducks do...  75  150 

R*bbiU each..  25  50 

Harfs do.-..  50  JW 

Grouse per  pair..  60  100 

rheaaanU do...  00  180 

Pigeons do...  20  40 

(refs© per  pound..  12  18 

Herrings  and  bloaters,  per  couple. .  03  08 

Codflnh perpound..  05  12 

Salmon do...  20  40 

Brill do....  08  14 

Halibut do...  12  20 

Turbot do...  12  20 

Rice do  ...  03  08 

Flour 6  to7  pounds..  25  00 

Macaroni per  pound..  12  16 

S.igo  do 04  08 

Tapioca do...  04  08 

Oat-meal do 04  09 

Molannes do 03  04 

Bzrlt-v  (pearled) do....  03  06 


Lentila per  pound. 

Haricot  beans do... 

Dried  peas do... 

Split  peas do... 

Green  peas. peck  of  20  Iba.  in  shell. 

Biead  Deans do 

New  potatoes per  pound. 

Old  potatoes do... 

Cabbages each. 

Csrrots per  pound. 

Turnips do... 

Piir»nips do... 

Cauliflower each. 

Rbnbarb per  dosen  beada. 

Tomatoes per  pound. 

Beets per  dosen. 

Pn'serres per  pound. 

Eggs per  dozen. 

(>herries per  pound. 

Strawberries do... 

(iwmeberries do... 

Black,  red,  and  white  currants  do. . . 

Raisins  (drie<l) do. . . 

Curranta  (dried) do... 

Dates  (dried) do... 

Fists  (drie<i)  do... 

Prunes  (dricMl) do... 

Plums  (various) do... 

Damsonn do... 

Greengages do... 

Oranges per  dozen. 

Pears per  pound. 

Apples do... 

Almonds  ( Valentiaa,  iic. )  . . . do . . . 

Bilberries  do... 

Blackberries do  .. 

Celerv per  dosen  beads. 

Cranoerries per  pound. 


.$0  04 

$0  08 

03 

08 

.   03 

08 

OS 

08 

12 

30 

.   18 

80 

02 

05 

01 
.   02 

U 

02 

04 

.   02 

04 

.   02 

04 

08 

08 

.   25 

75 

12 

25 

.   02 

04 

07 

25 

16 

48 

06 

16 

08 

32 

04 

08 

08 

20 

10 

30 

06 

12 

08 

20 

.   08 

28 

06 

18 

06 

16 

12 

16 

06 

16 

18 

86 

.   03 

12 

02 

12 

20 

40 

06 

14 

06 

10 

36 

76 

08 

14 

HOUSS  BENTS  IN  MANOHESTEB. 

Operatives  generally  live  in  small  hoases,  located  in  long,  low  blocks, 
iu  parallel  rows,  with  paved?  narrow  streets  between.  These  are,  for 
the  most  part,  devoid  of  gardens,  and  nsually  present  a  bare  and  cheer* 
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less  appearauce.  I  have  rei)eatedly  made  visits  to  various  inaiui fact ur- 
in^  districts  in  this  section  of  England,  and  carefully  studied  the  con- 
ditions under  which  operatives  work  and  live.  Evidences  abound  in 
the  older  portions  of  this  city  where  operatives  reside  showin^c  how 
great  the  improvement  in  their  homes  have  been  during  the  past  qui\T- 
ter  of  a  century,  because  all  cellar  dwellings  have  been  closed  up  by  law. 
In  passing  along  some  of  the  old  streets  here,  the  bricked-up  and  boardeil 
op  windows  of  rooms  below  the  sidewalks  can  be  seen,  which  forracrly 
constituted  the  living  apartments  of  operatives.  These  dark  and  gloomy 
abodes  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  even  ^'et  a  great  majority  of 
the  poorer  houses  are  small,  wretchedly  furnished,  and  far  from  com- 
fortable. Great  numbers  of  houses  visiled  by  me  contained  only  one 
living  room,  and  this  served  as  parlor,  kitchen,  dining-room,  sittiuir 
room,  and  in  some  instances  also  as  a  bedVoom.  Into  some  of  tlioNe 
small  houses  large  families  are  crowded,  and  their  manner  of  life  is 
almost  necessarily  demoralizing  and  unfortunate.  The  streets  furnish 
the  only  easily  reached  playground  for  the  children,  and  here  they  l>e 
come  familiarized  with  almost  every  phase  of  poverty,  indecency,  ainl 
even  immorality.  Lack  of  pure  air  tends  to  physical  degeneracy,  ami 
as  a  result  of  crowded  poor  homes,  insufficient  ventilation,  want  ot 
nourishing  food  and  healthful  surroundings,  many  of  the  children  of 
operatives  in  crowded  districts  show  the  effects  of  this  state  of  tbiiiiis 
in  their  weak  physique.  Great  numbers  are  small,  pale-faced,  and 
8ickl3\  The  active  work  of  zealous  and  able  philanthropists  is  telliiii; 
in  favor  of  better  homes  and  purer  surroundings  for  operatives  all  ovtr 
this  country.  Wealthy  citizens  are  more  and  more  turning  their  att»Mi- 
tion  to  the  needy  condition  of  the  poor,  and  a  great  work  is  being  done 
in  their  behalf.  The  corporation  of  Manchester,  during  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  has  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  opening  out  witit- 
streets,  providing  public  ])arks,  and  in  many  ways  adding  to  the  comfoit 
and  hap]>iness  of  the  working  classes.  And  this  noble  work  is  still  bein^^ 
carried  forward  inaspiritandwitha  vigor  worthy  of  the  fame,  enterprise, 
and  wealth  of  this  great  and  rich  city. 

House-rents  vary  with  localities  and  size  of  rooms.  It  may  be  statf-d 
that  the  minimum  for  a  four-roomed  house  is  63  cents  per  week;  and 
for  one  »*ontaiiiing  an  extra  bedroom  or  two  the  rent  would  be  $1.0l> 
per  week.    The  average  would  be,  perhaps,  all  round,  $1  per  week. 

The  cheapest  houses  consist  of  one  *'  living  room"  from  10  to  15  feet 
square,  with  a  small  scullery  and  two  bedrooms  up  stairs.  This,  at 
best,  is  a  "pent-up"  affair,  and  leaves  little  '* elbow  room"  for  the  oc- 
cupants, esi)ecially  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  family  is  a  large  one. 
The  larger  bouses  have  a  couple  of  extra  bedrooms  and  a  little  kitchen. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  these  homes  is  generally  good,  as  they  aiv 
carefully  iusi)ected  frequently  by  competent  officials,  and  the  board  of 
health,  in  most  crowded  centers,  does  its  work  very  efficiently,  in  the 
main. 

Beyond  the  borders  of  the  city  limits  operatives  are  often  able  to 
secure  houses  where  small  vegetable  gardens  can  be  had  at  a  small  ad- 
ditional rental,  and  many  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  rail- 
way companies  run  cheap  trains  specially  to  accommodate  working  ptM> 
ple,  and  thus  operatives  can  live  in  the  country  as  cheaply  a^  they  can 
in  the  city, including  the  extra  vegetable  garden,  and  the  healthful  a^j- 
sociations  to  be  found  there. 

CLOTHING  OF   OPERATIVES. 

The  fashion  in  dress  among  operatives  in  this  country  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  our  own  work-people  in  similar  employments.    Here  the 
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women  go  to  and  from  their  work  in  their  mill  dress,  only  throwing  a 
shawl  over  their  heads  for  ))rotection,  a  la  the  American  sqnaw,  in  place 
of  bonnets  or  hats.  To  this  there  are  many  exceptions,  but  it  is  the 
general  rule. 

There  is  no  change  of  clothing,  generally,  among  the  operatives  of 
either  sex  on  leaving  the  mills  at  meal  hours  or  at  closing  time.  Clogs 
are  largely  worn,  «.  e.,  shoes  having  heavy  wooileu  soles  or  bottoms, 
with  leather  tops  tacked  on ;  these  are  much  cheaper  than  shoes  made 
wholly  of  leather.  The  noisy  clatter  made  by  these  clumsy  clogs  as  the 
wearer  walks  along  the  pavement  strikes  a  stranger  as  very  peculiar, 
and  yet  they  are  dry  and  warm  and  answer  very  well  indeed  for  mill 
hands.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  floors  of  weaving  sheds 
are  made  of  stone  flags  or  cement,  as  the  wooden  soles  keep  the  feet 
dry.  Still  I  am  sure  our  workpeople  would  nev^er  consent  to  wear  such 
clogs,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

To  an  American  familiar  with  the  neat  and  smart  appearance  of  female 
workers  in  cotton-mills  when  going  to  or  returning  from  their  wtirk  in 
the  United  States — with  bright  dresses,  hats,  parasols,  &c. — the  con- 
trast shown  by  English  female  operatives  under  similar  conditions  is 
simply  astonishing.  The  feeling  is  unavoidable  that  another  race  is 
being  passed  in  review,  as  distinct  and  sharply  contrasted  as  i>ossible. 
To  the  facts  as  I  have  stated  them  every  impartial  and  com^ietent  ob- 
server can  but  give  confirmatory  evidence. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAQES  IN  MANCHESTER. 

^<  Comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  1878  (and  since  that  time),  when  the  last  circular  was 
issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions  which 
then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail." 

Answering  the  above,  I  have  to  state  that  there  has  been  little  change 
in  the  wages  paid  in  this  district  at  pi^sent  and  the  rate  paid  in  1878,  or 
during  the  intervening  period.  The  rate  of  wages  given  elsewhere  in 
this  rejiort  will  show,  in  the  wide  circle  reached  by  the  report  coming 
through  George  Lord,  esq.,  late  president  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  which  can  be  fully  relied  on,  how  even  the  wages 
have  run  during  the  past  six  years,  in  this  district  especially.  When 
the  cost  of  food  is  couMidered,  1  think  that  the  purchasing  power  of  op- 
eratives' earnings  is  greater  now  than  it  has  been  during  the  past  six 
years.  The  various  trade  organizations  keep  such  a  keen  supervision 
over  the  question  of  wages  in  this  center  that  little  change  is  made 
from  yeiir  to  yetir.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  for  an  increase  in  the 
wages  in  the  cotton  trade  of  5  per  cent.,  and  a  threatened  ''  strike"  is 
presented  as  an  alternative  on  the  part  of  the  operatives'  committee. 
From  present  indications  1  conclude  that  a  compromise  or  a  concession 
will  be  the  result.  Trade  is  known  to  be  so  bad  that  operatives  will 
not  be  overkeen  in  demanding  an  ujlvance  when  the  profits  do  not 
warrant  it.  There  was  a  sti*ong  feeling  in  1878  that  the  cotton  trade 
of  this  district  would  soon  become  as  buoyant  and  profitable  as  it  had 
been  >ears  before.  With  this  expectation  in  view  both  operatives  and 
manufacturers  looked  forward  to  a  renewal  of  the  '^  good  old  times  " 
when  both  were  favored  by  an  exceptionally  lucrative  trade.  The  years 
have  come  and  goiie,  and  still  the  state  of  trade  is  far  from  being  what 
they  expected  it  would  be  at  this  time.  It  is  a  period  of  painful  solici- 
tude on  the  part  of  many,  and  of  hard  and  careful  work  on  the  part  of 
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managers  and  capitalists  engaged  in  mannfactaring  in  this  consular 
district.  A  vast  trade  is  being  done,  and  great  enterprises  are  employ- 
ing thousands  of  operatives  each  all  over  this  center,  bat  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work  are  becoming  from  year  to  year  more  and  more 
diflicult  and  perplexing.  The  leading  nations  of  the  world  are  making' 
more  and  so  needing  less  of  Eugland's  colossal  output  of  manufactures 
annually,  and  home  industries,  fostered  by  tariffs,  distance,  currency, 
and  local  pride,  are  gradually  bearing  their  inevitable  fruit.  England 
taught  the  world  how  to  do  many  things  better  than  they  were  ever 
done  before,  and  now  she  is  finding  ready  and  enterprising  and  com 
X>etent  imitators,  who  are  reproducing,  in  other  lands,  most  of  the  arti- 
clci?'  she  formerly  had  a  monopoly  of,  and  at  surprisingly  low  cost  also. 

HABITS  OF  THE  LANCASHIRE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

**  The  habits  of  the  working  classes — whether  steady  and  trustworthy, 
or  otherwise;  saving,  or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  principally 
aftect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil." 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  this  great  industrial  center  com- 
))are  most  favorably  with  those  of  operatives  at  any  other  point  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  fact,  so  far  as  my  observations  have  enabled  me 
to  judge,  I  believe  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  and  region  round  about 
bead  the  list  for  general  intelligence,  industry,  and  thrift. 

In  the  cotton  trade  and  also  in  the  great  machine-shops  the  work- 
j)eople  are  generally  steady  and  trustworthy.  The  rules  of  all  large 
concerns  are  very  strict,  and  operatives  must  conform  thereto  or  lose 
their  situations.  At  present  the  supply  of  labor  is  in  advance  of  the 
demand,  and  this  causes  work-people  to  very  carefully  attend  to  the 
regulations  of  their  employers,  for  fear  of  being  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  chief  cause  of  much  want  and  no  little  suffering  among  the  work 
ing  classes  here,  as  elsewhere,  arises  from  the  lack  of  thrift  and  intem- 
perate habits.  Those  who  work  hardest  and  have  the  least  to  spend  in 
harmful  drink  often  lack  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  deny  themselve.s 
in  this  respect.  I  am  satisfied  that  intemperance  leads  to  more  suffer- 
ing than  any  one  cause  among  operatives,  or,  in  fact,  more  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  Its  evil  effects,  socially  and  morally,  are  very  dis 
heartening  to  all  philanthropic  workers  among  the  laboring  classes. 

The  public-house  keepers  too  often  absorb  much  of  the  hard  weekly 
earnings  of  heads  of  families,  and  wife  and  children  and  husband  suffer 
in  consequence.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  drink  traffic  is  the 
one  great  and  demoralizing  element  in  the  lives  of  the  operatives  of  this 
district.  An  active  and  noble  work  is  being  carried  on  by  church  and 
temperance  organizations,  and  thousands  are  now  total  abstainers  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  spent  a  large  proportion  of  their  wages  in  drink.  As 
drink  habits  give  way  to  temperance  teachings,  thrift  takes  the  place  of 
folly,  and  a  marked  and  happy  improvement  in  the  condition  of  opera- 
tives is  the  invariable  result. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  fairly  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
social  condition  of  operatives  in  England  and  work-people  in  the  United 
States  in  similar  manufacturing  occupations,  because  their  conditions, 
tastes,  and  associations  are  widely  different.  In  dress,  in  appearance, 
and  general  intelligence,  as  a  rule,  I  think  American  work-people  ai*e 
far  ahead  of  English  operatives.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  Eh'T- 
Jisb  tourists,  who  have  visited  our  great  manufacturing  centers  and 
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carefally  studied  this  question.  In  England  the  feeling  among  0})era- 
tives  that'*  once  a  mill-hand  always  a  mill-hand,"  is  a  prospect  that 
does  not  hold  out  a  very  encouraging  field  for  the  working  classes.  The 
chances  for  advancement  are  few  in  the  old  trades,  and  the  hope  of 
new  enterprises  in  whicli  better  prospects  will  be  within  reach  is  not 
very  satisfying.  The  country  is  thickly  settled ;  the  land  is  all  occu- 
pied and  largely  held  by  rich  proprietors,  and  lack  of  capital  bars  the 
way  for  those  who  have  only  their  hands  to  help  themselves  with. 
With  an  increasing  population,  and  where  possession  of  wealth  is  so 
necessary  in  order  that  new  avenues  for  earning  a  living  may  be  opened 
up,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  great  mass  of  operatives  come  to  regard 
present  conditions  with  composure,  and  so  uncomplainingly  let  their 
lives  be  measured  by  the  monotonous  daily  round  of  the  mill,  the  forgr, 
and  the  workshop.  Very  few,  broadly  stated,  save  any  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Some  do,  but  the  proportion  of  those  who  come  to 
possess  a  home  and  lay  money  by  is  small  indeed.  The  great  mass,  at 
the  end  of  each  week,  littleniore  than  pay  their  way,  and  trust  to  the 
future  for  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  they  enjoy  in  their  exacting 
and  laborious  occu])ations. 

As  a  provision  in  case  of  idleness  or  enforced  illness,  and  in  cavse 
of  death,  ^^  clubs"  have  been  established  in  which,  on  payment  of  a  small 
weekly  fee  or  "  dues,"  a  few  shillings  per  week  are  allowed  when  the 
subscriber  is  ill  or  out  of  work  on  "  strike,"  and  at  death  enough  is  pai<l 
to  decently  bury  them.  In  some  cases  a  kind  of  mutual  life  insurance 
is  kept  up,  by  which  the  family  of  the  subscriber  receives  a  certain  sum 
at  the  death  of  the  father,  but  the  amount  is  generally  small,  as  the 
"dues"  are  not  large.  Beyond  this,  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
future,  and  when  death  removes  the  "bread  winner"  his  wife  and 
children  are  left  to  shift  as  best  they  can  for  support.  The  wife  must 
toil  daily  in  the  mill,  and  the  children,  first  as  half-timers  and,  when 
they  reach  the  legal  age,  as  full  timers,  they  take  their  places  with  the 
mother,  in  the  brave  etfort  to  supply  themselves  with  food  and  clothing, 
and  these  of  the  plainest  and  most  inexpensive  kind. 

To  briefiy  sum  up  under  this  heading,  it  may  be  stated,  (1)  that  the 
operatives  here  are.  comparatively,  steady  and  trustworthy,  as  well  as 
very  efficient;  (2)  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  probably  the  best  off  and 
have  more  comforts  and  show  more  thrift  than  is  the  case  with  work- 
people in  any  other  portion  of  this  kingdom;  (3)  that  an  increasing 
number  from  year  to  year  are  becoming  possessors  of  shares  in  co-op- 
erative enterprises,  and  are  laying  by  money  in  savings  banks,  shares, 
&c.  This  state  of  things  is  rapidly  making  headway  in  and  about 
Oldham,  where  the  system  of  co-operation  has  been  a  powerful  teacher 
and  educator  of  thrift,  and  the  ambition  to  save  and  secure  shares, 
homes,  &c.,  is  doing  wonders  in  the  way  of  reforms  in  the  habits  of  the 
operatives.  Still,  it  is  true  that,  looked  upon  in  a  broad  view,  the  great 
majority  of  work-people  here  save  little  over  and  above  their  current 
living  exi)enses;  (4)  that  intemperance  is  the  one  great  curse  that 
robs  work-people  of  their  hanl  earnings  and  demoralizes  both  mind  an<l 
bmiy  ;  (5)  that  a  marked  and  cheering  improvement  in  the  habits  and 
thrift  of  the  operatives  is  taking  place,  the  fruit  of  the  great  temper- 
ance and  religious  reforms  which  are  being  so  zealously  carried  forward 
in  this  city  aud  its  suburbs. 
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FEBLma  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYlfe. 

*^  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer,  and  the 
effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  prosperity  of 
the  community." 

The  relations  between  employ^  and  employer  are  at  present  greatly 
improved  and  promise  further  improvement.  Much  of  the  bitterness 
formerly  existing  has  cesised,  to  the  great  benefit  of  all  concerned.  The 
causes  of  this  improvement  are  several. 

1.  Both  labor  and  capital  are  now  better  organized ;  that  is,  partake 
more  of  a  character  covering  each  particular  trade  throughout  the  whole 
country,  instead  of  being  merely  of  a  local  character.  A  result  of  this 
has  been  to  necessitate  longer  deliberations  and  preparations  before  a 
*'  strike^  or  a  "  lockout,"  takes  place,  thus  giving  time  for  mediation 
and  for  wiser  couuvsels.  Further,  this  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  trade 
organizations  has  brought  an  abler  class  of  men  to  their  management, 
which  insures  a  larger  and  safer  perception  of  both  sides  of  any  qaei»- 
tion  in  dispute. 

2.  The  influence  of  public  men,  ministers  of  religion,  and  of  the  press, 
has  been  freely  used  to  discourage  extreme  measures  on  the  part  of 
either  employer  or  employed,  and  to  encourage  concession,  or  a  refer- 
ence of  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration. 

3.  Boards  of  conciliation  have  been  established,  composed  equally  of 
em])loyers  and  employed.  These  endeavor  to  fix  a  sliding  scale  of 
wages,  regulated  by  the  price  of  the  commodity  of  the  trade  or  by  the 
condition  of  the  trade  as  certified  by  independently  chosen  auditors, 
who  have  access  given  them  to  the  account  books  of  principal  employ- 
ers in  the  particular  trade. 

4.  The  spread  of  the  co-operative  system  among  workmen  has  made 
them  better  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  trade  from  time 
to  time;  better  acquainted  with  its  difficulties  and  adversities,  and, 
therefore,  less  disposed  to  arbitrarily  conclude  that  an  employer  Ciin 
always  afford  to  maintain  the  rate  of  wages  or  to  advance  the  rate.  The 
same  result  has  followed  in  the  cotton  trade  from  the  large  investment 
by  workmen  of  their  savings  in  spinning  companies  worked  ander  ^'  the 
limited  liability  acts,*^  such  companies  being  in  many  instances  man- 
aged mainly  by  workingmen  directors.  The  lesson  taught  in  this  cen- 
ter during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  points  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  the  mutual  advantages  which  capital  and  labor  receive  from  intelli- 
gent understandings  of  all  questions  affecting  either.  Many  of  the  un- 
fortunate contests  of  the  past  between  employers  and  employed  might 
doubtless  have  been  avoided  had  there  been  a  perfectly  frank  and  full 
investigation  as  to  the  issues  involved ;  and  the  present  healthy,  and  on 
the  whole  assuring,  relations  between  capital  and  labor  are  of  a  charac- 
ter to  give  promise  of  a  still  closer  and  safer  union  between  these  two 
controlling  factors  in  the  manufactures  of  this  great  industrial  district. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

**The  organized  condition  of  labor;  the  nature  of  organization  and  its 
effect  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers.  In  this  con- 
nection it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  counter  organizationis  of  capital, 
and  on  the  local  or  general  laws  bearing  on  such  organizations.^ 

On  the  part  of  workingmen  their  tragic  organizations  generally  par- 
take of  the  same  character,  namely,  regular  contributions  per  member  to 
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a  central  fund,  sach  fund  being  nnder  the  control  of  the  central  com- 
mittee, chosen  by  the  general  body  of  members. 

In  some  trades  membership  of  ^^the  society"  is  very  general;  in 
other,  and  especially  the  larger  trades,  membership  is  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception. With  two  or  three  exceptions  the  accnmnlated  fands  availa- . 
ble  at  any  time  to  sustain  a  strike  or  resist  a  lock-out,  are  very  inad- 
equate ;  and  resource  has  to  be  had  to  collections  from  other  and 
sympathetic  bodies  of  workmen  when  a  long  contest  is  iuangurated 
by  strikes.  The  effect  of  such  *<  organization"  is  believed  to  be  of 
doubtful  good,  so  far  as  the  work-people  are  concerned.  In  some  well- 
managed  organizations  the  effect  is  beneficial,  tending  to  the  avoidance 
of  dispute.  In  other  cases  itiscontriarwise,much,  of  course,  depending 
upon  the  experience,  wisdom,  and  honesty  bf  the  tradesnnion  or  organi- 
zation officials.  This  is  a  point  of  much  importance  and  scope,  for  a 
great  deal  of  matter  is  here  opened  up.  The  limits  of  this  report,  how- 
ever, permit  of  only  a  general  survey  of  the  subjects  propounded  for 
review,  and  for  this  reason  fuller  details  are  not  entered  upon  here 
and  now. 

The  organizations  of  capital  are  much  less  numerousand  less  complete 
than  those  of  labor;  but  in  any  great  labor  dispute  in  any  particular 
trade  the  employers  combine  fairly  as  a  whole  to  assist  each  other  in 
resisting  the  action  of  the  labor  organizations. 

And,  here  again,  comes  in  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  the  age — 
how  best  to  fairly  hold  the  scales  of  justice  in  the  interest  alike  of  i^api- 
tal  and  labor.  It  is  a  question  intimately  interwoven  with  the  rights 
and  duties  and  privileges  of  a  rash  multitude  of  men  and  women  who 
earn  a  living  by  honest  toil  alone,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  colossal  cap- 
ital, with  its  due  rights  and  privileges,  on  the  other.  The  solution  of 
this  vexed  and  comraanding  question  still  perplexes  the  ingenuity  and 
defies  the  wisdom  of  the  great  economists  of  our  time ;  and  it  must  rest 
with  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  labor,  as  well  as  with  the  confi- 
dence and  justice  of  capital,  to  arrive  at  a  happy  adjustment  honorable 
to  labor  in  every  right  way,  and  giving '4ts  just  due"  to  willing  and 
necessary  capital. 

There  are  no  local  laws  affecting  the  organizations  of  either  capi- 
tal or  labor,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  land  permit  any  such  organ- 
ization, only  prohibiting  and  punishing  any  attempt  to  coerce  on  either 
side  by  intimidation,  threats,  or  violence. 

STRIKES  IN  LANGASHIBB. 

^<The  prevalancy  of  strikes,  and '  how  far  arbitration  enters  into  the 
settlement  or  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employes, 
and  the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbiti^tion. — ^The  effects  of  strikes 
on  the  advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor,  and  the  general  effects 
thereof  on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby," 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.ThomasAshton,a  practical andexperi- 
enced  authority  in  all  trade  disputes,  and  as  it  very  clearly  puts  the  case 
as  seen  from  his  stand-point,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  furnish 
his  letter  and  let  it  speak  for  itself.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  difficulties  and  many  perplexing  questions  which  beset  man- 
ufacturers is  having  an  increasing  influence  in  favor  of  calm,  deliberate 
and  reasonable  action  on  the  pait  of  operatives,  and  altogether,  there 
is  a  greatly  improved  feeling  existing  at  present  between  employers 
and  employed  on  the  vexed  and  great  question  of  "  strikes."    Co-opera- 
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tion  opens  out  one  avenue  for  the  settlement  of  tbis  friction,  in  part, 
between  capital  and  labor,  and  it  may  finally  settle  the  question. 

Spinners'  Offices,  Rock  Street,  Oldham, 

June  10,  18H4. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  iustaAt,  my  delay  in  ausweriiii: 
same  arises  through  Whit  holiday,  having  been  absent  from  home.  Now,  respectinjr 
strikes  and  arbitration,  I  must  say  there  has  only  been  two  cases  in  our  trade  where 
arbitration  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  settlement  of  same.  One  was  in  Oldham 
in  l8tJ'),  when  the  employers  gave  notice  to  reduce  wages  by  10  per  cent.  It  wan 
agreed  by  the  employers  and  employed  to  have  the  question  settled  by  arbitration, 
and  the  county  court  Judge  of  Wolverhampton,  then  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  was  the  um- 
pire. Each  side  got  up  their  own  evidence  to  submit  to  the  arbitrators,  and  the  rii«<e 
was  heard  in  the  Oldham  Lyceum.  I  may  say  both  parties  collected  all  the  informa- 
tion they  ccmld  from  other  cotton-spinning  towns,  and  endeavored  to  justify  their 
action  in  respectively  projmsiug  and  resisting  the  reduction.  Employers  attempted 
to  show  that  they  were  paying  higher  prices  than  employers  in  other  towns,  and  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  do  so.  A  large  amount  of  printed  evidence  was  submitted  on 
each  side,  and  the  question  was  discussed  for  several  hours.  No  lawyers  were  em- 
ployed. Ultimately  the  judge  decided  that  the  reduction  must  be  5  per  cent,  instead 
of  10  percent.  This  decision  gave  much  dissatisfaction  on  both  sidas  and  the  oper- 
atives said  they  had  been  sold  and  declared  that  they  would  never  have  any  more 
arbitration.  Now,  my  opinion  was  that  the  decision  was  a  very  fair  one,  but  do  one 
could  convince  the  operatives  that  such  was  the  case. 

Another  arbitration  took  place  in  Bolton.  The  employers  gave  notice  to  reduce 
wages  by  5  per  cent.  The  question  was  arbitrated  upon,  and  each  side  engagf^  law- 
yers to  put  their  case  before  the  umpire,  who  was  Mr.  Russell,  Q.  C,  of  Manchester. 
jBoth  sides  went  to  great  expense  in  collecting  evidence,  and  a  large  number  of  wit- 
nesses were  examined,  the  proceedings  lasting  three  days.  The  case  was  heard  in  the 
Boltop  town  hall.  The  decision  was  against  the  operatives,  who  then  declared  that 
they  would  never  have  any  more  **  arbitration ; "  and  I  may  say,  so  far  as  the  cotton 
trade  is  concerned,  there  will  never  be  any  more  questions  submitted  to  arbitration, 
as  the  Amalgamated  Spinners,  &.O.,  Association,  which  extends  throughout  the 
country  have  struck  the  word  *'  arbitration '^  ont  of  the  preamble  of  their  rules. 

M^  experionce  has  taught  me  this :  that  however  fair  and  honest  a  decision  may  be, 
it  gives  dissatisfaction,  and  the  working  classes,  as  a  rule,  have  little  faith  in  such 
settlements,  and  for  the  past  few  years  they  seem  to  have  lost  all  faith  in  snch  pro- 
ceedings. I  am  afraid  there  will  be  few  disputes  in  this  country  submitted  t^o  arbi- 
tration in  the  future.  General  strikes,  as  a  rule,  are  disa*itrous,  llnd  are  best  when 
avoided.  Still  there  are  times  when  they  cannot  be  resisted  or  avoided,  and  I  have 
found  them  to  be  beneficial  to  the  workmen ;  but  when  the  operative  cotton  spinners 
of  Oldham  resorted  to  a  strike,  which  was  in  1875,  it  lasted  six  weeks,  and  ended  in 
the  revision  of  the  list  of  wages  and  conditions,  and  the  terms  obtained  were  such 
that,  calculating  the  number  of  spinners  and  piecers,  their  financial  position  was  im- 
proved upwards  of  ^500,000  per  annum. 

Speaking  jis  a  trade-union  si'cretary  of  nearly  twentj'  years'  experience,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  strikes  are  ruinous  modes  of  settling  ditferenoes  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and  some  other  system  ought  to  be  adopted  whereby  justice 
can  he  done  to  both  sides.  Now,  I  think  the  best  plan  is  for  employers  and  employed 
to  agree  upon  a  rule  of  wages  as  a  standard,  and  let  the  general  state  of  trade  after- 
wards govern  such  rate  of  wages  up  or  down,  always  allowing  reasonable  profits  t»> 
ca]ntal.  If  the  state  of  trade  was  such  that  no  protit  could  be  made,  and  the  em- 
ployers proposed  a  reduction  in  wages,  I  should  consider  it  would  be  worse  than 
madness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  strike  against  the  proposition.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  if  trade  was  pros{M^rous  and  large  profitn  the  rule^  I  think  the  employer  should 
graut  an  increase  in  wages;  but  if  he  refused,  then,  in  my  opinion,  a  strike  would  be 
a  proper  course  to  pursue  under  such  circumstances. 

If  there  was  more  of  that  forbearing  spirit  **  which  is  necessary  "  brought  into  play, 
there  would  be  fewer  ruptures  between  labor  and  capital.  Most  of  the  strikes  arise 
through  not  uuderstauding  the  real  state  of  trade,  and  the  causes  which  require  an 
alteration  in  the  rate  of  wages,  '*up  or  down."  I  find  that  by  educating  the  work- 
men in  these  matters  they  act  n'fi^onably,  and  with  ns  hereafter  strikes  will  be  few 
and  far  between,  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Yours,  truly,  , 

T.  ASHTON. 

To  Col.  Albert  C.  Shaw, 

United  Stat^  ConsuL  Manchester, 
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FOOD  PURCHASES. 

''Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wbere- 
ever  they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in  this 
regard  f    How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer  paid!  "^ 

Working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever 
they  please,  and  stringent  laws  are  in  force,  which  protect  the  opera- 
tives from  any  kind  of  payment,  saving  the  '*  coin  of  the  realm."  For- 
merly, payments  in  goods,  &Cm  caused  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and 
no  little  distress,  and  the  abuses  in  this  direction  led  to  the  enactment 
in  1831  of  "1  and  2  W.  IV,  chapter  37,"  commonly  called  "the  truck 
act,"  which  put  a  stop  to  all  such  practices.  Section  111  of  the  said 
act  is  as  follows: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  entire  amoant  of  the  wases  earned  by,  or  payable 
to,  any  artificer  in  any  of  the  trades  hereinafter  enanierated,  in  re8i>ect  of  any  labor 
by  him  done  in  any  snch  trade,  shall  be  actually  paid  to  such  artiticer  in  the  current 
coin  of  this  realm,  and  not  otherwise  ;  and  every  payment  made  to  any  such  artiticer 
by  his  employer,  of  or  in  respect  of  any  such  wages,  by  the  delivering  to  him  of  goods,, 
or  otherwise  than  in  the  current  coin  aforesaid,  except  as  hereinafter  men tione<l,  shall 
be,  and  is  hereby,  declared  illegal  and  void. 

This  act,  with  stringent  and  ample  powers,  covers  a  wide  field,  and 
it  is  stricly  eufored.  A  later  act  was  passed  extending  the  same  pro- 
visions to  the  mining  industry  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  following  important  legislation  is  found  in  46  and  48  Victoria,, 
chapter  31 : 

III.  From  and  nft^r  the  passing  of  tbis  ar.t  no  wages  shall  be  paid  to  any  workman 
at  or  within  any  public  bonse,  beer  shop,  or  place  for  the  sale  of  any  spirits,  wine, 
cider,  or  other  spirituous  or  feruiented  liquor,  or  any  otHce,  garden,  or  place  belonging 
thereto,  or  occupied  therewith,  save  an^l  except  such  wages  as  are  paid  by  the  resi- 
dent owner  or  occupier  of  such  public  house,  ueer  shop,  or  place,  to  any  workman 
bona  fide  employed  by  him. 

So  far  as  the  secijrity  for  payment  of  wages  is  concerned — and  these 
are  usually  paid  once  a  week — the  laws  here  are  admirable ;  and  the 
hours  of  labor,  also,  are  closely  guanled  in  every  way. 

The  acts  in  relation  to  the  regulation  of  factories,  mines,  &c.,  are  very 
voluminous,  precise,  humane,  and  severe  on  all  offendera.  The  work- 
people are  protected  in  many  ways,  and  their  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and 
supervision  are  keenly  and  well  guarded.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  over- 
sight of  the  work-people  by  the  state  is,  on  the  whole,  the  wisest,  justest, 
and  most  careful  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  result  is  that  oper- 
atives and  laborers  are  indei>endent,  and  have  the  law  on  their  side  to 
protect  them  from  over  hours  of  labor,  all  kinds  of  makeshifts  in  pay- 
ment of  wages,  and  in  such  ofiicial  supervision  as  exiierieuce  and  long 
study  suggests  for  their  comfort  and  safety  by  the  Government. 

CO-OPEBATIYE  SOCIETIES. 

"Co-operative  societies:  Give  full  information  concerning  their  formation 
and  practical  working;  whether  they  are  prosperous,  or  otherwise; 
to  what  extent  they  have  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their  for- 
mation of  enabling  the  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  business  channels; 
whether  the  establishment  of  co-operative  societies  has  had  any  ap- 
preciable effect  on  general  trade,  &c." 

The  first  conspicuously  successful  co-operative  society  was  established 
in  Bochdale,  England,  in  1844.    It  was  called  the  "Kochdale  Pioneers' 
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Society,''  and  commenced  with  twenty-eight  members,  who  subscribed 
£1  ponnd  each.  From  this  small  bej^inuing  it  has  grown  rapidly  and 
steadily  until  its  present  annual  turnover  amounts  to  more  thaa 
*  1,200,000.  The  share  capital  is  now  £307,000,  and  a  yearly  profit  of 
£47,000  is  earned. 

This  historic  society,  although  not  the  first  to  practically  put  ia  force 
the  principles  of  co-operation,  were  the  first  to  win  such  success  as  made 
the  future  growth  of  the  system  possible  and  safe.  In  managing  the 
afiairs  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  were 
divided  among  the  shareholders  upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  their 
purchases  from  the  society. 

FORMATION  OF  RETAIL  CO- OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  usual  course  followed  in  the  formation  of  a  co-operative  society 
is  for  a  number  to  subscribe  the  necessary  amount  of  capital  that  is 
deemed  necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  locality  in  which  the  "  store'' 
is  located.  The  common  course  is  to  seek  advice  from  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  cooperative  union,  who  furnishes  a  copy  of  a  very  care- 
fully prepared  set  of  rules,  founded  on  long  experience. 

When  the  desired  capital  is  secured  a  meeting  is  held,  and  the  regis- 
tration of  the  society,  as  ])rovided  for  and  required  by  act  of  Parliament, 
follows.  Each  society  is  at  liberty  to  make  such  provisions  as  it  deems 
best,  as  to  the  number  of  shares  which  shall  form  the  limit  of  individual 
holdings,  if  any,  and  whether  the  member  shall  be  at  liberty  or  not  to 
withdraw  the  whole  of  his  shares,  or  transfer  them  at  will. 

It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  wisest  course  to  provide  that  each 
member  shall  have  one  share  which  he  cannot  draw  out,  and  any  re- 
maining shares,  under  suitable  conditions,  to  be  "  withdrawable.''  The 
reason  why  it  is  thought  best  to  require  each  member  to  have  one  share 
that  cannot  be  withdrawn,  is  to  lessen  the  danger  which  a  panic  might 
cause,  in  the  case  of  a  "run"  on  the  society  through  the  fears  of  its  share- 
holders. Many  societies  have  a  rule  which  enables  committees  to  stop 
withdrawals  in  case  of  a  panic,  and  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  pro}ier 
and  important  provision,  as  it  not  oidy  protects  the  loyal  members,  but 
it  also  prevents  general  distrust  throngh  the  "  panicky  "  action  of  a  few 
easily  excited  shareholders.  The  one  share  is  transferable,  but  cannot 
be  withdrawn,  hence  the  equity  of  the  rule.  In  some  societies  the  com- 
mittee, in  case  a  shareholder  wishes  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
same,  have  the  power  to  buy  up  the  share  and  extinguish  it  on  behalf 
of  the  society. 

OFFICERS  OF  CO  OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  officers  of  cooperative  societies  or  **  stores"  are  chosen  by  the 
shareholders,  and  consist  of  a  chairman  (or  president),  a  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  auditors.  A  committee  of  management,  usually  consist- 
ing of  eight  persons,  is  selected  from  the  shareholders,  and  the  rule  of 
service  varies  in  different  societies.  In  some  cases  the  committee  re- 
tire in  rotation  every  quarter,  in  others  yearly.  Generally  the  retiring 
committeemen  are  eligible  for  reelection  at  once,  but  in  some  societies 
this  is  not  allowed,  and  some  little  time  must  elapse  before  they  ciin 
serve.  This  is  done  to  widen  the  circle  of  the  shareholders,  who  may 
become  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  society,  and  thus 
provide  against  any  one-man  power  in  the  same.  The  fees  paid  the 
committee  vary  from  12  to  24  cents  for  each  weekly  meeting,  and  for 
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subcommittees  or  adjourned  meetings  nothing  is  paid.  It  will  thns  be 
clear  that  the  running  expenses,  so  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned, 
are  very  small.  The  reason  why  such  small  fees  are  paid  members  of 
the  committee  is  to  avoid  the  danger  of  having  men  get  on  the  same 
simply  for  the  weekly  fees.  This  plan  is  to  seek  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  men  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  society  at  heart,  and  who 
are  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  work  for  the  common  good  without  special 
regard  to  the  compensation  offered.  Where  the  common  avocation  of 
operatives  only  occupy  them  for  ten  hours  a  day  it  is  easy  to  dnd  plenty 
of  competent  and  desirable  committeemen  in  every  society  who  are 
pleased  to  serve  in  the  capacity  named.  Indeed,  it  is  found  that  this 
kind  of  employment  is  very  popular,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of 
special  confidence  to  be  selected  as  a  committeeman  in  a  well-ordered 
and  prosperous  cooperative  society. 

The  committee  of  management*  has  ample  powers  under  the  rules, 
mainly  such  as  a  general  and  special  supervision  over  all  details  of  the 
business;  appointing  subcommittees,  determining  what  goods  shall  be 
purchased,  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  carried,  and  of  what  these  shall 
i^ousist ;  sanctioning  all  contracts,  and,  in  brief,  their  functions  corre- 
spond closely  to  the  powers  and  authority  of  a  chartered  corporation,  as 
represented  by  a  board  of  yearly  elected  directors. 

THE  VOTING  POWERS  OF  MEMBERS. 

Experience  concerning  a  wide  range  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  that  every  member  of  a  co-operative  societj'  shall  have  one  rote 
for  one  share,  and  only  one,  no  matter  how  many  shares  he  or  she  may 
possess  therein.  This  unique  rule  is  considered  a  vital  and  important 
principle,  and  it  is  believed  by  those  best  competent  to  express  an 
opinion,  that  this  provision  is  really  the  secret  of  the  great  success  that 
has  attended  co-operation  in  this  Kingdom  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Under  this  rule  the  poorest  member,  owning  only  one  share,  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  voting  power  as  a  wealthy  possessor  of  a  hundred 
shares.  In  theory  this  is  founded  on  the  view  that  what  is  designed 
for  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  many  should  be  controlled  by 
the  many,  irrespective  of  individual  wealth.  Voting  is  held  to  be  a 
privilege — a  personal  favor,  so  to  put  it — and  so  the  owner  of  one  share 
is  equal  in  voting  power  to  the  holder  of  many  shares.  It  follows  the 
law  in  the  XJnite<l  States,  where  a  poor  man  has  one  vote  the  same  as 
the  millionaire  has  one,  and  no  more.  It  is  a  privilege  which  allows 
the  7nan  and  not  the  money  to  vote.  Women  are  allowed  to  vote  the 
same  as  men,  where  they  own  shares,  and  are  frequently  placed  on  the 
managing  committees.  In  selecting  some  lines  of  goods  women  render 
valuable  assistance,  as  their  knowledge  of  textile  fabrics  is  generally 
excellent. 

This  voting  principle  is  so  very  closely  identified  with  the  later  safe 
and  strong  growth  of  cooperation  in  this  Kingdom  that  I  feel  that  I 
should  add  a  fuller  exposition  of  its  purposes.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
plan  of  allowing  owners  of  one  share  each  to  exercise  as  much  voting 
power  as  the  owner  of  many  shares  that  it  tends  greatly  to  strengthen 
tlie  system  of  co-operation.  The  rich  and  the  poor  thus  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  all  co-operative  enterprises,  and  filness,  not  fortune,  is 
sought  in  selecting  committeemen  to  supervise  their  practical  working. 
There  can  be  no  careless  claim  made  that  the  few  large  shareholders 
out- vote  all  the  single  shareholders,  and  thus  no  one  can  fear  that  pov- 
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ert3^  will  be  a  bar  to  honorable  preferment  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  society.  The  old  adage  of  '^what  is  everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's business"  is  in  these  societies,  at  least,  non  applicable,  for  no 
more  carefully  or  wisely  conducted  financial  and  commercial  enterprises 
exist  any  where  at  the  present  day  than  the  co-operative  societies  of 
this  United  Kingdon^  The  closest  scrutiny  is  observed  in  every  detail 
of  the  business,  and  the  quarterly  audits  and  balance-sheets  render  any 
considerable  frauds  impossible.  The  practical  working  of  this  co-oper- 
ative system  is  strikingly  shown  among  the  Oldham  oottou-spinniug 
companies.  The  first  co-operative  mill  for  producing  yarn  was  estab- 
lished in  Oldham  about  twenty  years  ago.  Previous  to  this  date  some 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  manufacture  of  calicoes  there  in  this 
way,  but  the  venture  soon  gave  place  to  the  spinning  of  yarn.  Duriu^jf 
the  past  twenty  years  som  eseventy  spinning-mills  have  been  built  in 
Oldham  on  what  is  popularly  called  the  "limited  liability''  principle 
— i.  e.j  CO  operative  mills  in  fact — and  more  than  5,000,000  spindles  are 
in  full  operation  there,  representing  a  capital  of  over  $30,000,000.  The 
shares  are  usually  limited  to  $25  each,  and  workingmen  and  small  ca]) 
italists  own  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  same. 

The  practical  management  of  these  mills  is  probably  the  most  inex- 
pensive and  the  most  perfect  of  any  similar  enterprises  in  the  world. 
The  directors  are  usually  five  or  seven  in  number,  and  are  chosen  by 
the  shareholders  out  of  their  own  body.  It  is  the  rule  to  select  exjiert 
aud  practical  workmen  for  these  positions  of  trust,  and  this  plan  insures 
the  most  capable  and  best  informed  supervision  over  all  details  that 
it  is  possible  to  select.  The  average  compensation  for  directors  aver- 
ages less  than  $100  per  year;  probably  $90  would  be  nearer  the 
amount  paid  each.  I  think  it  a  very  surprising  and  most  complimentary 
fact  that  during  the  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  history  of  these  Old- 
ham mills,  covering  an  output  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  not  a 
single  criminal  investigation  has  been  necessary  into  the  conduct  of  an^' 
director.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  most  remarkable  showing,  and  one  that 
does  high  honor  to  the  workingmen  of  Oldham.  These  workingmen 
have  conducted  these  vast  enterprises  with  marked  and  conspicuous 
success,  and  without  a  single  defalcation  or  fraud  of  any  noteworthy 
character.  Such  a  record  is  indeed  a  proud  one;  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  practical  sagacity,  general  intelligence,  integrity,  and  business 
ability  of  these  men.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  competition  keener  than  in  the  district  where  these  co-operative 
spinning-mills  are  located.  There  is  an  almost  endless  detail  of  points 
to  be  looked  after  in  these  concerns.  The  purchases  of  raw  cotton;  the 
freight  account's;  the  sale  of  yarns ;  the  payment  of  wages  ;  the  perfec- 
tion and  renewals  of  machinery;  the  repairs  and  supervision  of  mills: 
and,  in  brief,  all  the  delicate  minutia  which  enters  into  a  business  where 
to  such  an  important  extent  trifles  make  perfection,  and  where  per- 
fection is  no  trifle.  Should  the  above  necessarily  brief  reference  to  the 
Oldham  spinning-mills  lead  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  any  reader  to 
know  more  of  the  special  features  of  their  organization,  a  full  report  can 
be  found  in  the  annual  report  from  my  consulate  on  the  "cotton-goods 
trade  of  Lancashire,  for  1882." 

00-OPBEATIVE  STORES. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  principle  of  successful  cooperation, 
as  established  by  practical  tests  in  Great  Britain,  that  co-operative  stores 
flourish  mainly  where  there  are  large  centers  of  population.    I  was  re- 
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cently  shown  a  map  of  Great  Britain  on  which  were  plainly  marked  the 
points  where  co-operative  stores  are  in  operation.  I  was  especially 
struck  by  the  fact  that  few  stores  of  this  character  are  located  away 
from  preat  industrial  towns.  In  Wales,  outside  of  the  coal-fields  and 
great  mines,  no  encouraging  success  has  attended  this  system.  This 
would  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large  industrial  popu- 
lation to  insure  any  considerable  success  to  cooperative  stores.  A  dense 
I>opulation,  with  large  demands  for  goods  and  with  abundant  assistance 
near  at  hand  to  supervise  the  business,  are  indispensable  requisites.  To 
place  the  facts,  as  shown  by  results  here,  in  few  words,  this  can  be  truth- 
fully stated :  That  what  is  needed  to  insure  success  to  a  co-operative  store 
here  is  a  constant  demand  for  food  products  and  all  articles  entering 
into  the  daily  wants  of  the  working  classes.  Where  there  is  such  a  de- 
mand CO  operative  stores  are  making  excellent  headway  and  are  proving 
a  great  boon  to  the  working  piM)ple.  The  minimum  of  expenses  in  the 
cost  of  management,  coupled  with  cash  sales  and  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies from  fii'st  hands,  enables  these  stores  to  furnish  their  customers 
with  cheap  and  good  articles  at  low  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  return  to 
purchasers  a  considerable  bonus  on  their  outlay  in  the  shape  of  surplus 
profits.  The  net  saving  all  round  is  estimated  to  avemge  nearly  or  quite 
8  per  cent.,  and  this  is  a  very  important  advantage  to  the  class  benefited 
by  the  system. 

THE  ENGLISH  WHOLESALE  CO  OPERATIVE  SOOIETY. 

The  establishment  of  a  wholesale  co  operative  society  in  England  was 
a  necessary  sequence  of  the  success  of  retail  co  operative  societies.  Ri- 
valries and  jealousies  among  shopkeepers  who  were  naturally  strongly 
opposed  to  the  new  co-operative  movement  made  constant  complaints 
to  the  wholesale  dealers,  of  whom  both  then  had  to  make  purchases,  and 
caused  great  friction  and  ill-will. 

This  state  of  things  led  to  the  formation  of  a  wholesale  cooperative 
society  for  England,  which  enabled  the  retail  cooperati  ve  societies,  who 
were  shareholders  in  the  wholesale  society,  to  obtain  their  supplies  di- 
rect from  first  hands,  and  where  the  price  and  quality  could  always  be 
relied  on. 

The  aim  of  wholesale  societies  is  to  secure  all  supplies  direct  from  pro- 
ducers, and  to  dispense  with  the  cost  of  middlemen  as  far  as  possible. 
To  this  end  buyers  are  stationed  at  all  producing  points,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States,  who  make  large  purchases  for  cash 
direct  from  the  mills,  the  factory,  and  the  farm,  nearest  where  the  needed 
articles  are  producild. 

This  enables  the  retail  co-operativ^e  societies  to  keep  consta.ntly  on 
hand  an  unfailing  supply  of  the  necessary  stores,  and  to  purchase  the 
same  at  the  best  possible  advantage.  The  system  now  well  organized 
for  securing  the  vast  sup])lies  needed  by  co-operative  stores  in  Great 
Britain  is  a  most  admirable  and  extensive  one,  and  is  being  brought  to 
a  point  of  perfection  unrivaled  in  many  respects. 

They  have  their  own  banking  facilities  and  necessary  branches,  and 
own  several  coasting  steamers,  which  are  employed  in  freighting  butter, 
eggs,  &c.,  from  Ireland  and  from  the  Continent.  To  carry  the  principle 
of  independence  into  as  many  branches  of  supply  as  possible,  a  biscuit 
and  confectionery  establishment  near  Manchester  was  purchased  in  1873. 
To  this  the  manufacture  of  dry  soap  was  added,  the  annual  output  of 
both  being  about  $100,000. 

'  In  the  same  year  a  boot  and  shoe  manufactory  was  opened  at  Leices- 
ter.   This  has  been  a  marked  success,  and  the  annual  production  is  now 
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fast  approaching  $1,000,000.  In  1880  another  similar  work  wa«  opened 
at  Hockmoudurke.  Here  the  production  is  about  $100,000  a  year.  Soa[) 
works  were  also  opened  at  Durham  in  1874,  the  output  of  which  amounts 
now  to  something  like  $100,000  a  year. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  leading  minds  of  this  cooperative  movement  iu 
this  country  to  gradually  meet  the  wants  of  retail  co-operative  stores  by 
co-op(^rative  n»anufactories  as  fast  as  these  can  be  safely  and  wisely  es- 
tablished. The  ))resent  purpose  is  to  supply  the  demands  for  a  few 
articles  of  general  consumption,  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  confectionery, 
soap,  &c. 

The  wholesale  cooperative  society  is  made  up  of  shares  subscribed 
by  retail  cooperative  societies,  each  of  the  latter  taking  shares  in  the 
former,  and  so  sharing  in  its  profits.  The  unit  of  the  retail  society  is, 
in  a  sense,  the  unit  of  the  wholesale  society.  The  net  profits  of  the 
wholesale  society  are  paid  prorata  to  the  retail  societies,  and  the  protitj^ 
of  the  retail  societies  are  in  turn  paid  to  the  shareholders  and  purchasers 
of  goods  at  a  pro  rata  percentage  on  the  amount  purchased.  Five  per  cent. 
is  tiie  dividend  aimed  to  be  paid  by  the  wholesale  society  on  it^  8hare>. 
and  this  is  the  average  dividend  paid  on  the  shares  of  the  retail  co- 
operative societies.  The  net  surplus  profits  of  the  wholesale  society. 
after  due  allowance  for  contingencies,  &c.,  of  various  kinds,  includin;; 
a  safe  reserve  and  the  payment  of  5  per  cent,  interest  on  share  capital, 
is  paid  pro  rata  to  the  various  retail  societies  comprising  its  share- 
holders. This  same  plan  is  followed  by  the  retail  societies,  and  what 
sur])lus  is  available,  after  the  payment  of  the  shareholders'  5  per  cent., 
goes  iu  the  shape  of  a  bonus  to  the  purchasers  of  goods.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  shareholders  of  retail  co-operative  societies  have,  fir?>r. 
the  benefit  of  the  profits  of  the  wholesale  society  which  come  to  the 
society  from  its  subscril)ed  shares  in  the  wholesale  society  and,  second, 
the  profits  of  the  retail  society  after  the  payment  of  5  per  cent.,  which 
go  to  the  shareholders  who  purchase  goods.  This  system  has  now  be- 
come very  popular,  and  the  organization  and  management  are  admira- 
ble. The  ordinary  rule  is  to  charge  the  common  prices  which  rule  iu 
any  district  for  all  articles,  and  the  saving  secured  by  "co-operation'* 
comes  back  in  the  shape  of  dividends  on  shares  and  on  purchases  made. 

BENEFITS  OP  COOPERATION. 

The  system  of  co  operative  societies  has  had  a  remarkable  influence  in 
educating  workingmen  to  become  careful  and  very  critical  examiners  of 
the  quarterly  balance  sheets  of  the  various  enterprises  in  which  they 
are  interested.  It  is  a  rule  of  cooperative  societies  to  furnish  quarterly 
balance  sheets  to  all  members,  and  these  are  sharply  investigated  by  all 
holders  of  shares.  To  enter  a  public  house  in  a  quarter  where  opera- 
tives congregate  and  listen  to  the  intelligent  criticisms  which  are  made 
on  the  last  quarterns  balance  sheet  would  astonish  a  stranger  unac- 
quainted with  the  habits  and  keen,  practical  business  insight  of  this 
class.  The  result  is  that  all  operations  of  the  society  are  perfectly  un- 
derstood, and  a  safe,  supervisory  control  is  thus  kept  over  its  business. 
There  is  no  concealment  or  mystery  about  it,  and  publicity  tends  to  pi-e- 
vent  the  perpetration  of  frauds,  and  to  render  any  considerable  wronir- 
doing  next  to  impossible.  This  interest  in  the  affairs  of  co-openitive 
societies  on  the  part  of  operative  shareholders  educates  young  men  as 
to  the  great  importance  and  desirability  of  becoming  possessors  o( 
shares  in  well-to-do  concerns,  and  is,  in  brief,  a  powerful  incentive  to  the 
practice  of  thrift  among  the  working  classes. 

I  believe  that  co-operation  is  bound  to  have  a  great  growth  in  the 
near  future,  and  that  the  plan  of  paying  a  few  favored  persons  about  a 
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mill  or  factory  large  salaries  must  sooa  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
useful  and  iroportaut  lessou  taught  in  JUlham  by  co  operation  points 
strongly  to  tliis  conclusion.  There,  at  present,  yarn  is  turned  out  in 
vast  quantities,  and  for  quality  and  cost  of  production  it  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  the  whole  world. 

The  mills  are  managed  honestly  and  very  ably,  and  no  large  salary  is 
paid  in  connection  with  them.  I  believe  that  no  official  connected  with 
the  Oldham  spinning-mills  receives  to  exceed  $2,000  a  year,  and  very 
few,  if  any,  ar^  )>aid  this  amount.  I  submit  that  the  facts  embodied  in 
this  report  should  be  closely  studied  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  b<*st  in- 
terests of  %lmerican  working  men  and  women,  to  the  end  that  our  wealth 
producers  may  be  as  favorably  surrounded  as  English  operatives  are,  so 
BO  far  as  the  aids  afforded  by  co  operation  affect  the  great  and  command- 
ing question  of  securing  for  the  laborer  the  best  possible  rewards  for 
intelligent  and  happy  toil. 

The  following  letter  was  written  me  in  reply  to  inquiries  about  the 
practical  working  of  cooperation  in  Oldam  by  the  secretary  of  a  lead- 
ing cotton  spinner's  association  there,  and  I  give  it  in  this  connection 
as  a  verv  valuable  contribution  to  this  discussion.  Mr.  Ashton  was  for 
some  years  an  operative,  and  speaks  from  practical  knowledge  of  an* 
extended  character.    I  wish  to  thank  him  sincerely  for  his  clear  and 

practical  letter. 

Rock  Strekt,  Oldham, 

July  27,  1884. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  ynnrs  of  a  rec(*iii  date  I  beg  to  state  that  the  snccefw  of  co- opera- 
ative  Bocieties  and  the  limited  liability  cotton-Hpiniiing  companies  is  due  more  to 
the  principle  of  *'  one  man  to  one  vote  **  than  to  any  other  cause.     It  is  quite  true  that 
we  in  Oldham  are  very  democratic  in  all  our  busint^ss  transactious,  and  the  man  with 
on*'  £5  tthare  claium  and  ^ets  the  same  power  in  voting  at  all  meetings  as  the  man 
with  one  hundred  shares  of  £5  each.     At  the  commencement  of  the  great  movement 
of  company  operation  and  limited  liability  concerns  the  rules  were  so  drawn  as  to  give- 
a  rich  shareholder  votes  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  shares  held,  but  it  was 
found  out  that  the  system  did  not  w^ork  well,  besides  giving  dissatisfaction  to  the 
poorer  shareholders,  and  the  system  gradually  broke  down.    All  our  large  concema 
are  now  acting  upon  the  principle  of  equal  voting  power  to  each  shareholder,  and  it 
has  proved  to  he  the  best  plan  by  far.     The  cotton-mills  managed  by  workingmea 
as  directors — and  there  are  hundre<ls  of  them — are  the  most  successful ;  and  it  would 
do  you  good  to  hear  them  discuss  the  various  matters  pertaining  to  the  economical 
working  and  management  of  the  different  mills.     The  manner,  also,  in  which  quar- 
terly balance  sheets  are  perused  and  criticised,  and  the  expenditure  compared  with 
other  mills  of  a  like  character,  is  deeply  interesting  to  all  who  study  these  co-opera- 
tive questions.    The  shareholders  at  the  quarterly  meetings  often  keenly  quest! 'D 
chairman  and  directors,  if  they  are  not  SiitisHed  with  the  result  of  the  quarter's- 
operations. 

A  cotton-mill  with  70,000  to  80,000  spindles  will  be  managed  by  a  board  of  direct- 
ors, seven  in  number,  and  some  have  only  live,  all  of  whom  are  workingmon,  such  as 
brick-makers,  briok-sett-ers,  joiners,  mechanics,  cotton-spinners;   in  fact,  all  kinds  of 
trades  are  represente<l  on  the  different  directorates  of  our  numerous  companies.    The 
salary  of  a  director  ranges  from  £3  to  £r>  per  quarter,  and  the  chairman  only  receivea 
the  same  salary  as  his  colleagues.    The  auditors  are  elected  by  the  shareholders  for 
twelve  months,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  all  the  books  of  the  company  have 
to  be  carefully  gone  through  each  quarter,  being,  in  a  great  many  instances,  kept  upon 
the  double-entry  principle.     Each  auditor  receives  from  £2  to  £3  per  quarter,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  mill.    The  secretary  and  salesman  receive  £4  per  week,  and 
the  manager  £5  I0«.  per  week.     He  buys  the  cottou  and  attends  Manchester  market 
aa  well,  and  is  considered  a  good  man  at  his  business.     I  am  one  of  the  auditors  of  one 
company  with  nearly  80,000  spindles,  producing  over  50,000.pounds  of  yarn  each  week^ 
and  my  salary  is  £3  per  quarter.     The  wages  of  the  other  otHcers  are  given  above. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  mana:;er8  in  and  near  Oldham,  and  I  know 
that  in  their  younger  days  they  received  their  education  mostly  in  the  night  schools;: 
but  I  can  a^tsure  you  that  the  most  ditficnlt  part  in  managing  a  cotton-mill  iu  Oldham 
"  is  getting  the  situation."    All  the  hands  in  a  cotton-mdl  out  here  are  so  thoroughly 
"well  trained  and  taught  to  work  on  a  mechanical  principle  that  they  can  turn  on  the- 
work,  both  tn  quantity  and  quality,  without  the  aid  of  a  manager ;  so  the  latter  is  more 
useful  in  giving  orders  and  maintaining  proper  discipline,  rcudly,  than  anything  else. 
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There  are  very  few  mill  managern  in  Oldliam  who  earn  £300  a  year,  the  nuyority  re-'eir- 
ing  nearer  £250,  and  still  they  attend  Liverpool  cotton-market  and  Manchester  yars- 
market.  There  is  scarcely  a  business  but  what  workingmen  can  manage  with  ^  - 
cess,  and  more  so  than  by  the  privileged  class,  because  they  are  so  uiindfnlof  liixk 
details  and  always  look  aft'Or  getting  on  in  the  world  and  checking  all  anDe^ce^wrr 
expenditure. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

THOMAS  ASHTON'. 
To  Col.  Albkkt  D.  Shaw,  ^ 

United  Staler  Consul,  Manchester. 

Public  atteution  is  more  and  more  being  focused  upon  the  possiblli 
ties  and  benefits  of  cooperative  societies  in  this  kingdom,  and  some  of 
the  leading  economists  of  the  age  are  giving  the  wide  and*im|>ortaDr 
subject  a  great  deal  of  attention.     It  is  one  of  the  living  and  growiii;; 
questions  of  the  time,  and  one  that  has  passed  the  stage  of  experimeoT. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  London  Times,  forcibly  and   truly  de- 
scribes the  situation  here  at  present : 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  CONGRESS. 

The  Co-operative  Congress  at  Derby  comes  opportunely  to  claim  attention  dar- 
inpj  a  momentary  lull  in  political  warfare.    There  are  many  questions  iiirarnDilv  e^in 
tested  in  party  politics  whose  intrinsic  importance  is  far  beneath  that  of  the  fut^^. 
of  co-operation  in  this  country.     Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Rochdale   Pioneer-, 
and  the  mavelous  success  of  co-operation  as  applied  to  distribution  is  record€Ni  ic 
«very  text-book  of  political  economy.     But  a  glance  at  our  report  of  yestertlav'< 
proceedings  of  the  Co-operative  Congress  at  Derby  is  sufficient  to  show  that  :.b^ 
thoughts  of  those  interested  in  the  co-operative  movement  are  now  turning  ser:- 
ouslv  to  other  fields  than  that  of  distribution.     In  this  field  the  co-operative  prinn- 
ple  has  long  ago  established  itself  as  a  potent  and  pregnant  factor   in  the  social 
economy  of  the  ago.     It  needs  no  explanation  and  calls  for  no  Apology.      It  some- 
times exhibits  itself  in  spurious  forms,  as  when  a  joint-stock  company  choose*)  to 
masquerade  in  the  guise  of  a  co-operative  society,  and  furnishes  idle  persons  with  a 
harmless  and  more  or  less  useful  occupation  in  making  out  their  own  bills  and  carry- 
ing home  their  own  parcels.     But  co-operation,  pure  and  simple,  as  applied  to  diistri- 
bution  has  now  taken  its  place  as  an  established  laet  of  society,  and  no  longer  famiAbc*^ 
oven  a  holiday  theme  for  practical  discussion.     The  main  object  of  yesterday's  ffatber- 
ing  at  Derby  was  the  discussion  of  a  fresh  application  of  the  co-operative' principle. 
It  has  long  been  foreseen  by  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  that  soonrr 
or  later  a  serious  attempt  would  be  made  to  apply  the  principle  of  co-operation,  whi»  h 
has  proved  so  successful  in  the  field  of  distribution,  to  the  field  of  production.     If  the 
principle  of  giving  to  every  purchaser  a  share  in  the  profits  of  retail  trade  proportionr'd 
to  the  extent  of  his  purchases  has  proved  so  successful  and  so  easy  of  application,  why 
should  not  a  similar  principle  be  applied  with  equally  good  effects  to  the  profits  »Vf 
production?    This  was  in  substauce  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  in  hi* 
address  on  ** Profit  sharing"  delivered  yesterday  at  the  congress  at  Derby,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  eminently  worthy  of  consideration. 

To  my  mind,  the  probability  that  cooperative  production  will  win  a 
commanding  position  in  this  country  in  the  near  future  is  a  settled  con- 
viction, and  in  view  of  this  change  it  will  be  wise  for  our  people  to  l>e 
up  and  doing,  to  prepare  for  similar  action  in  our  own  country  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment. 

The  genius  of  manufacturing  supremacy  is  both  "born"  and  "made/ 
and  experience  and  age  greatly  add  to  the  advantages  which  skilled 
labor  and  wisely  applied  capital  bring  to  producers. 

The  children  of  skilled  operatives,  as  a  rule,  take  naturally  to  follow- 
ing the  pursuit  of  their  parents,  and  easily  acquire  a  delicacy  of  touch 
and  swiftness  of  execution  which  others  of  equal  brightness,  but  lack- 
ing inherited  gifts,  never  can  or  do  equal.  This  favoring  element  is 
well  understood  in  all  difficult  and  delicate  lines  of  manufactures,  as 
some  of  the  most  sensitive  astronomical  instruments  made  in  France 
can  only  be  produced  by  workmen  who  have  descended  through  three 
or  four  generations  of  these  instrument  makers. 

In  a  less  degree,  but  still  of  great  value  to  manufacturers,  is  the 
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i^killed  labor  which  is  the  growth  of  generations  in  any  general  line  of 
manufactures.  To  secure  fixity  of  purpose  in  those  who  as  cbildren 
grow  up  from  the  ages  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  in  the  mill,  is 
nn  ever-important  consideration.  To  follow  any  line  of  manufacturing 
merely  as  a  makeshift  never  will  lead  to  safe  and  strong  results.  It  is 
necessary  for  steady',  intelligent,  and  fixed  eniplo^'meut  to  be  secured 
before  the  manufacturer  can  be  sure  either  of  commanding  orders  or  a 
permanent  market.  To  this  end,  everything  that  tends  to  cultivate  a 
satisfied  ta.ste  for  any  line  of  manufactures  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  successful  career  and  rendering  competition  from  abroad  less  and  less 
dangerous.  Co-operation,  by  securing  to  those  who  do  the  work  an 
adequate  share  of  the  rewards  of  merit  and  of  toil,  will  do  much  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  working  men  and  women,  and  thus  compensate 
them  for  the  wealth-developing  power  which  they  so  nobly  exert  in 
every  civilized  land.  Labor  is  fast  asserting  its  rights  and  its  power. 
To  meet  its  just  claims  promptly  and  wisely  is  the  work  for  statesmen, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  preparing  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
loud  demands  which  are  sure  soon  to  be  made,  in  the  interest  and  for 
the  advancement  of  those  who  work  with  their  hands. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  very  useful  and  well- written  little  book  by  Arthur 
H.  Dyke  Acland  and  Benjamin  Jones,  entitled  "Workingmen  Co-oper- 
ators," for  valuable  data  in  preparing  the  above  report,  and  also  for 
Table  No.  1,  showing  *'  Progress  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society." 
The  amounts  have  been  reduced  to  American  currency. 

Table  No.  2  is  taken  from  the  "annual"  of  the  Wholesale  Co-opera- 
tive Society  of  England,  and  the  amounts  in  this  have  been  reduced  to 
American  currency  also. 

These  tables  present  full  and  reliable  data  of  great  value  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  co  operative  societies  in  this  United  Kingdom. 
I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  an  ofiic^ial  of  the  Wholesale 
Cooperative  Society,  for  much  valuable  information  concerning  co- 
operation in  general. 

Table  1. — Proffre$9  of  the  Co-operatite  Whole9aU  Society, 
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Table  2. — Co-operative  societies  United  Kingdom — general  rantmorjf  of 

year  from  1862  to  1881,  inclusive. 
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STATEMENT   OF   A  MANCHESTER  RAILWAY  PORTER. 


Question.  What  is  your  ajre  ? — Answer.  I  am  thirty-two  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  busiucHs  ? — I  am  a  foreman  porter  of  tho Railroad  at  Ma> 

chester. 

Q.  Are  yon  niarricMl  or  single  ? — A.  I  am  married  and  have  a  wife  and  two  chiJtlrtn, 
one  five  and  the  other  seven  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive?— A.  J^ix  dollars  and  eight  cents  a  week.* 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  and  hf)w  many  days  in  a  week  do  you  work  for  the>«» 
wages  ? — A.  Eleven  hours  a  day  is  the  rule,  every  day  in  the  week. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours,  generally  speaking  f — A.  From  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  chan;^.' 
and  change  about. 

Q.  How  much  time  is  allowed  out  of  your  eleven  hours  for  meailaf — A.  One  hor.r 
at  noon  and  half  an  hour  for  lunch. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  average  descripticui  of  your  way  of  living,  particularly  4* 
to  the,  kind,  cost,  and  variiity  of  food,  iV-c.f — A.  Ye.s,  clieerfully.     Taking  an  aver:4:;r* 
for  one  week  in  thn  year  I  should  say  that  the  following  is  a  fair  idea  of  our  way  t»f 
living,  viz:  Mtmday — breakfast,  bn>ad,   butter  or  treacle  (molasses),  t-ea  and  miik: 
dinner,  roast  beef  or  mutton,  ]>otatocs  and  cabbag<%  or  cauliflower;  tea,  similar  to 
breakfast;  .'<ii]>per,  bread,  cheese  now   and   tluMi,  and  milk.     Tuesday,  We<lne  via  v. 
Thursday,  Friday,  ami  .Sat unlay  we  have  the  same  general  food,  only  meat  has  to 
be  cut  close  mostly  ;  but  on  Sunday  wp  indulge  a  little,  as  a  rule      Such  as  roast-bet'f 
or  mutton,  potatoes,  cabbage  or  cauliilower,  custard,  and  some  kind  of  piiddmif.     I 
e.stimate  the  actual  expcmses  of  a  day's  fond,  on  the  average,  month  in  and  month  oat 
for  my  family  of  four,  at  (U  cents.     When  it  is  more  it  comes  from  our  loved  Sunday 
dinners. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — A.  I  pay  for  my  house  with  one  living  room,  two  bed- 
rooms, scullery  and  kitchen,  SlOO  ])i'r  wetik.  Now,  adding  cost  t»f  food  to  coat  of  rent 
amounts  to  $r).3().  This  heaves  us  71^  cents  ]>er  week  to  pay  for  coals,  lamp  oil.  and  all 
8undri'*s  riv|iur<'d  for  washing,  «*leariiug,  &i;  I  miy  siy  that  it  costs  ns  3)C»?nts  » 
week  for  coals  and  oil  alone.  This  leaves  37  cents  per  week  extra  for  clothing  and  all 
other  expenses,  sick  or  well. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  to  clothe  yourself  and  fa»nily  on  such  a  small  weekly  bal- 
ance ? — A.  Well,  you  see  the  railway  company  furnish  us  one  new  business  suit  or 
uniform  each  year,  and  wo  get  one  more  for  Sundays,  which  serves  ns  pretty  well; 
and  then  my  wife  works  out  and  earns  a  good  bit  by  day's  work.     She  wae  a  fastiaa 

*The  wages  and  cost  of  living  named  have  been  reduced  to  Amoricaa  carroDoy. 
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eutter  before  I  married  her,  and  she  works  at  that  now  more  or  less  to  help  as  on.  If  it 
was  uot  for  this  I  don't  know  how  we  could  keep  np  with  our  expeuses.  The  waftea 
I  earn  all  ko  &fl  I  have  told  yon,  only  I  pay  13  cents  a  week  to  my  club,  and  the  extra 
earninKS  of  my  wife  help  ns  to  bn y  our  clothing  and  pay  our  way.  Manage  as  we  may. 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  do  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  we  pay  for  boots,  clothing,  ana 
80  on,  by  weekly  installments. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  being  a  member  of  a  el  ab  T — A.  I  am  a  member  of  a  "clnb'' 
or  friendly  society,  called  the  ''Ancient  Order  of  Forresters/'  to  which  I  pay  13  cents 
a  week,  and  this  entitles  me  to  the  sum  of  $*2.43  per  week  during  sickness  and  a  doctor 
free  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  weeks,  and  a  further  grant  of  Sl.tri  per  week  for  twenty- 
six  weeks  afterwards,  when  all  sick  benetits  cease.  At  my  death  my  wife  or  family  will 
be  entitled  to  $t8.(H).  On  the  death  of  a  tirst  wife  I  should  be  entitled  to  $48.66.  If 
I  married  again  and  the  s<'cond  wife  died  I  should  receive  |34.06.  I  have  also  my 
children  in  the  same  company,  and  at  death  $^.33  are  paid.  I  have  lost  one  and  re- 
ceive<l  this  sum  to  pay  for  its  bnrial. 

Q.  Is  there  much  hope  of  a  man  in  your  line  of  employment  saving  up  money  to 
enable  him  to  buy  a  home  and  lay  by  something  for  old  age  f — A.  No,  sir;  there  is 
very  little.  I  have  ij^iven  you  a  plain  and  faithful  account  of  the  wages  earned  by 
nie  and  my  mode  of  living,  and  these  fairly  represent  tt.e  average  of  my  class  em- 
ployed on  railways  in  this  country  at  this  time,  and  from  the  ligures  I  have  given 
yon  can  see  that  with  theNo  wages,  good  health,  and  full  employment  the  husband 
and  father  will  have  his  hands  full  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  his  family.  As  to  sav- 
ing anything  beyond  paying  one's  frugal  way,  as  things  go  now  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible. Remember,  the  ligures  I  have  given  you  are  for  a  *'  blue-ribbon  family,"  and 
there  has  been  no  allowance  for  beer  or  drink.  Where  these  come  into  the  calcula- 
tion then  hardships  multiply  and  much  suflfering  follows,  I  can  assure  you.  The  fact 
is  we,  as  a  class— and  there  are  many  of  us  in  England — be  we  ever  so  careful  we  can- 
Dot  get  ahead  much,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  our  ever  being  in  possession  of  a 
bauk-bo«ik  unless,  after  long  service,  one  secures  one  of  the  few  superior  positions  on  the 
line  at  better  pay.  But  few  of  us  great  army  of  railway  employes  reach  these  rare 
berths.  The  great  majority,  therefore,  work  away  to  find  themselves  at  the  end  of 
the  year  as  poor  as  they  were  when  the  year  began. 

Q.  Do  uot  the  *'  tips''  help  a  good  deal  f~A.  Yes;  but  these  vary,  and  where  there 
are  many  porters  the  average  receipts  per  man  are  not  large.  No,  sir,  the  grand  total 
all  around  from  this  M>urce  is  not  as  much  as  people  generally  think  ;  and,  sir,  it  is  a 
kind  of  *' receipts"  that  is  not  very  elevating  to  character,  either.  Our  life,  sir,  is  an 
existence  merely;  it  is  not  hopeful,  manly  living  at  all.  I  wish  I  could  get  to  the 
United  States,  ho  thai  I  ould  become  somebody.  Can't  you  help  me  over,  sir  f  Here 
the  road  is  a  long  and  a  hard  one. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  GARDENER. 

An  intelligent  and  very  competent  gardener  living  near  Manchester, 
with  whom  I  am  pernonally  acquainted,  and  who  has  charge  of  the 
flowers,  plants,  aud  also  the  oversight  of  the  vegetable  garden  of  a 
wealthy  gentleman,  has  given  me  the  following  particulars,  which  pre- 
sent a  fair  and  graphic  picture  of  the  condition,  cost  of  living,  and  pros- 
pects of  his  class  of  laborers.  It  may  be  well  for  me  to  mention  that 
the  term  "gardener"  in  England  refers  to  the  person  who  has  charge 
of  the  flowers,  ornamental  iilants,  &c.,  of  wealthy  people,  answering  to 
the  "florist"  in  the  United  States.  Those  who  work  in  vegetable  gar- 
dens come  under  the  head  of  "  market  gardeners,"  and  as  a  class  receive 
considerably  lower  wages  than  "gardeners." 

Question.  How  old  are  you  T — Answer.  I  am  6fty-four  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  occup:itionf — A.  I  am  a  gardener,  and  have  been  one  all  my  life. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  earn  f — A.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents  per  week 
(30  sbilliiigH  sterling). 

Q.  What  aie  the  average  wages  of  head  gardeners  and  their  helpers  in  this  part  of 
England  f — A.  Well,  the  wages  I  receive,  §7.21),  is  a  round  average  tor  head  gardeners, 
a  few  receiving  more,  but  many  less,  and  my  pay  is  a  safe  average.  Second  gardeners 
or  '*  helpers''  are  paid  from  $4. SO  to  ^.kGI)  \teT  week.  This  is  as  close  an  estimate  as  I 
can  give,  and  it  is  not  far  from  right. 

Q.  Wi  at  are  the  hourn  of  laboi  for  gardeners? — A.  They  vary  somewhat — from  6.30 
a.  ni.  to  5  p.  m.  is  the  general  nile,  except  on  Satunlays,  when  work  ends  at  4  p.  m. 

Q.  What  time  is  allowed  for  meals f~A.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  honr 
for  dinner ;  this  is  all.    The  gardener  goes  home  at  5  p.  m.  and  has  his  own  time  after- 
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Q.  What  is  the  averaj^o  rent  paid  by  yonr  class  for  houses  f — A.  One  dol  lar  s'^'  -r^ 
cents  ])«T  week  is  tin*  rule  ;  this  for  two  np  and  two  down  rooniH,  with  a  little  >*  aJ    ^ 

Q.  What  food  toiiHtitules  yonr  daily  *M)iIl  of  fare"? — A.  Well,  we  haive  •.«•  1~ 
very  plainly,  I  can  assure  you.     I  have  only  a  wife,  no  children,  and  so  I  cic  c^' 
alonj;  and  live  better  on  my  wn^es  than  those  can  who  have  cbihiren,  for  en:   i>i 
wear  out  clothes  and  eat  uj)  food  very  fast.     We  live  about  like  tbis  :  For  br^jt.---- 
one  ofXil  each,  tea  and  bread  and  butter  ;  for  dinner,  some  kind  of  meat  a*  a  ml<=.  — i-: 
or  beef,  and  ]>otatoe«,  or  an  e^g,  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  now  and  ag^in  a  Ir  t 
jam;  for  tea  we  have  bread,  butter,  and  tea,  with  occasionally  a  bit  of  iumiD:  Un' 
I  don't  bave  meat  (n'ery  day  because  I  don't  care  for  it  always,  but  those  who  k*- 
families  of  children  can't  have  meat  on  an  averajije  twice  a  week  on  the  wa::^  -^ 
class  receive.     The  cost  of  the  plainest  food  and  clothes  for  the  little  ones  and  lot  t  : 
ones,  an<l  the  tritle  weekly  for  *'club"  and  **  burial  societies"  use  up  every  pennrK 
the  bread-winner's  weekly  wa«xos,  and  often  more  too.     The  wife  and  s«>me  oi  i  r 
children  have  to  take  in  washing;  or  do  odd  jobs  of  scrubbing,  &c.,  in  order  th-it  rl* 
ex])en.se  of  the  plainest  kind  of  food  and  the  cheapest  clothing  can  be  provided  f'>T. 

Q.  What  docH  it  cost  you  for  your  clothing  yearly? — A.  Let  me  see.  1  u-suallj  S-7 
one  ]»air  of  corduroy  pants  each  year,  costing  ^3.04,  one  coat  at  $8.51,  and  a  vt->r  :  < 
^'J.OJ.  This  does  me  pnlty  well.  I  wear  this  suit  one  year  for  best,  and  thf  u-i* 
year  f«»r  every  day  work,  so  that  one  new  suit  a  year  keeps  me  going  pretty  ct^mi^n- 
able  like. 

Q.  Wliat  does  it  cost  to  clothe  your  wife? — A.  That  I  can't  tell  exactly:  it  tAkr«  i- 
many  lixin^s  to  rig  her  out,  hats  and  bonnets,  and  so  on.     Still,  my  wife  is  a  sa.i  - 
kind  of  woman,  and  she  dresses  in  prints,  cheap  like,  and  has  a  be«t  dress  once  a  ^'tu 
Her  bonnets  ami  such  things  cost,  1  supx)ose,  a  bit  more  than  my  clothe«  do,  but  l-  J 
a  very  great  deal. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  club  ? — A.  Yes;  I  belong  to  two — the  Odd-Fellows  aii 
to  a  burial  society, 

Q.  What  are  your  duos  to  these  societies? — A.  In  the  Odd-Fellows  I  pay  4*2  roi> 
every  four  \ve("ks;  in  the  burial  society  I  pay  1  cent  a  week,  and  the  same  for  ar 
wife. 

Q.  What  doj's  this  insure  yon? — A.  In  the  Odd-Fellows' society,  at  my  death,  'xr 
my  fan)ily,  ^K^.(U);  in  cas(^  oi'  severe  sickness,  for  first  six  months,  ^.43  a  week:  i^r 
second  six  months,  .^1.>*^*J  per  week;  for  third  six  mouths,  $1.2*2  per  week;  and  in  f;».<e 
of  pernian«'Ut  disi^ase,  7'A  cents  per  week  for  life.  In  the  burial  society,  which  is  iMilr 
for  providing  exj>enses  «>f  inieniient.  '^•it).74  is  paid  at  death  of  man  or  woman  or  In.rh 
For  children  s])ecial  rates  are  cliarge«l,  so  that  a  man  with  a  family  can,  at  snii  1 
weekly  cost,  secnie  means  at  their  d«'ath  for  their  burial.  No  sick  money  is  paid  •'.' 
the  burial  society,  tlu^  fees  bring  made  low  so  as  to  allow  even  the  poorest  to  W  m- 
sured,  young  and  old,  to  meet  the  cost  of  burials. 

(^.  What  do  you  think  of  the  system  of  friendly  societies  for  the  benefit  of  th»^  U- 
boring  class«'s  here  ! — A.  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  them,  and  I  always  urge  work-p- ->- 
]>le  to  join  them.  Tiny  teaeh  the  ])oor  To  save  money  that  might  he  spent  in  dnuk. 
and  8'>  secure  enough  to  i>rovi<l«'  for  bodily  comf«»rts  when  sick  and  to  pay  for  tb'ir  il^/- 
cent  bniial  when  they  <lie.  '^'es,  sir;  tiu'sc  friendly  societies  are  a  great  bles-siii::  :•■• 
us  ]toor  i)eoj)le.  We  could  not  well  get  along  without  them,  I  can  assure  you.  There 
is  more  than  !sr.O,0(M),(j()0  invested  in  our  fiiendly  societies,  and  over  half  of  this  is 
lield  by  Odd-Fellows.     Aye,  it  is  a  grand  thing  for  us,  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  (d'ten  tin*  case  th:it  labonrs  in  your  class  lay  up  money  to  buy  home.s  and 
provich'  for  old  age? — A.  Wliy,  bh\ss  you,  as  a  rule,  no;  for,  just  think  of  it,  on  the 
pay  they  get  all  goes  for  expeiisrs  of  food,  elolh(\s,  and  the  like.  Look  for  yours-  If. 
The  average"  pay  of  our  class  is,  say,  ^•>.f^'A  per  week.  The  cost  of  living  is  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

Food  for  two  pj'rsons,  40  cents  i>er  day 5^>  41 

Een t  of  house I  (0 

Coal  and  oil 49 

Society  dues,  average li 

Sundries,  soap,  *&c 10 

Total  for  family  of  two 5  *il 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  (Vi  cents  ]>er  wej'k  for  clothes  ami  any  other  extras  iK*ce«- 
sary,  let  alone  the  burden  of  sickness,  'i'his  will  ju'ove  to  you  clear  enough  that,  wirh 
families,  it  takes  a  kej'u  jnanager  to  mak<'  weekly  incomings  cover  the  outgoings  with 
our  class.  No;  saving  u])  moiH«y  under  juesent  comlitious  is  out  of  the  questiou.  Jt 
is  hard  work,  low  pay,  i>lain  far«^,  cheaj)  clothes,  and  a  light  tit  to  make  the  yearetitl 
free  from  debt.  This  is  tin;  honest  condition  of  things  with  us  as  gardeners  and  with 
laborers,  too,  for  that  matter,  on  farms  here  in  this  country.  In  Fact,  the  farm  day- 
laborers  are  even  worse  olf  than  gardeners  are,  and  how  they  manage  to  live  on  the 
]»ay  they  get  is  almost  a  mystery  to  me.  Their  faro  is  of  the  plainest,  and  they  caq- 
not  save  up  anything. 
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A  FARM  laborer's  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  T — A.  I  am  a  farm  laborer. 

l^.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  I  am  forty  years  old. 

(j.  Have  yon  always  worked  on  a  farm  f — A.  Yes ;  I  am  the  son  of  a  farm  laborer 
bt'fore  nu*. 

Q.  What  wages  do  yon  earn  f — A.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  had  —  per  month 
and  '*  b<»er  allowance"  duriug  Hummer. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  family  f — A.  Yos;  a  wife  and  five  children,  aged  as  follows:  one 
boy  fifteen,  one  twelve,  and  one  girl  len,  another  eight,  and  baby  seven  years  old. 

Q.  How  do  yon  manage  to  live  and  support  your  family  on  —  per  week  f — A.  Oh, 
I  don't  manage  at  all  on  my  wages.  You  see  my  wife  takes  washing  and  sometimes 
goes  out  working  in  the  fields,  and  the  children  too  work  to  help  us  get  along.  No, 
sir ;  we  live  pour  enough  as  it  is,  and  have  a  hard  time  all  the  year  turongh. 

Q.  What  house  rent  do  you  pay  t — A.  I  pay per  week,  as  I  live  in  one  of  mas- 
ter's lUtle  cottages. 

Q.  What  are  jour  hours  of  labor? — A.  In  summer,  as  a  rule,  from  7  in  the  morning 
till  8  at  night ;  at  times  when  work  is  pressing,  and  it  looks  like  bad  weather,  then 
I  work  earlier  and  later. 

Q.  What  time  is  allowed  you  for  meals? — A.  It  varies.  When  work  is  not  partic- 
ularly pressing  I  get  half  an  hour  for  lunch  at  10  a.  m.,  an  hour  for  nooning,  and 
half  an  hour  for  tea.     When  in  a  hurry,  I  have  to  cut  it  short  a  bit. 

Q.  What  fooil  do  you  live  on  chietly  f — A.  It  varies  some;  but  potatoes,  vegetablet., 
bread,  cheese,  with  a  good  deal  of  porridge  atid  milk,  and  now  and  again  some  meat. 
You  see,  on  our  wage,  we  have  to  be  pretty  dose  like,  and  we  eat  mostly  the  cheap- 
est food  we  can  g«'t. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  mo  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  your  living  expenses? — A.  Well, 
not  very  fully,  may  be  I  don't  buy  everything,  but  all  I  get  goes  for  food,  living, 
an  d  clothes,  and  we  all  work  pretty  hard,  too.  If  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  year  out  of 
debt,  sir,  we  feel  happy  enough,  we  do.  There  are  seven  of  us,  you  see,  and  seven  is 
a  large  family  to  bo  HUp])orted  on  small  hand  earnings,  sir. 

Q.  Can  farm  lab«»rers  lay  up  money  on  prownt  wages  ' — A.  No,  not  a  penny,  if  they 
li  avc  families.  Tliey  don't  expect  to,  for  it  all  goes  jw  fast  as  it  is  got  for  food,  clothes, 
and  expenses.  If  a  farm  laborer  comes  to  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  sovereign  ahead, 
and  no  debts,  he  would  feel  rich,  I  can  tt»ll  you. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  think  of  emigrating  ? — A.  Y»»s,  often  enough  ;  but  I  have  no  money 
to  go  with,  and  how  could  I  get  away  f  Enough  would  go  to  America  or  Australia 
if  they  had  money  to  do  so,  but  this  they  lack.  We  are  too  poor  to  go,  and  so  we 
have  to  stay  heiv  and  work  for  a  bare  living. 

Q.  Do  farm  labort-is  ever  purchase  laud  and  work  it  for  themselves? — A.  Oh,  dear, 
no;  hanlly  I'ver.  Land  is  so  di*ar,  and  no  one  would,  or  does,  trust  farm  laborers  for 
it.  No;  th«)se  who  own  the  laud  keep  it,  and  only  the  rich  can  do  this,  and  we  labor- 
ers havo  to  do  the  work,  which  we  are  glad  to  do. 

Q.  You  tell  me  you  can't  lay  up  any  money.  What  will  yon  do  when  you  cannot 
work  ? — A.  Tlie  parish  will  have  to  grant  me  relief.  There  is  nothing  else  to  look  to, 
unless  my  children  can  take  care  of  me.  This  is  the  way  us  laboring  poor  has  to  do. 
There  is  no  othtr  way. 

LANCASHIRE   VS.   AMERICAN  FARM  LABORERS. 

The  «iverage  wa^os  of  this  class  appear  in  their  order.  The  contrast 
between  the  avera*;o  agricultural  laborer  in  the  United  States  and 
England  is  sharp  enough  and  most  suggestive.  Ilere,  the  lalK)rer  fur- 
nishes his  own  food  and  eats  it,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fields.  It  is  plain  and 
cold,  and  the  pot  of  beer  washes  it  down.  In  the  harvest  season  large 
numbers  of  laborers  come  over  from  Ireland  and  aid  in  gathering  the 
crops.  Their  pay  averages  $4  per  week,  with  a  daily  grant  of  a  quart 
of  beer,  and  frequently  a  dish  of  porridge  added.  At  this  pay  they 
must  '*tind  themselves''  in  food  and  lodging.  The  farmer  usually  seta 
apart  some  room  for  them  in  an  out  house,  where  they  ''bunk  in  "  at 
night  in  the  roughest  fashion.  They  cook  their  own  food  in  the  grate 
furnislRMl  by  the  farmer,  and  few  American  farm  laborers  could  be  got 
to  live  as  these  men  are  compelled  to,  in  order  that  they  may  save 
something  to  subsist  on  after  returning  to  Ireland.  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreils  of  these  poorly-clad  and  weary-looking  laborers  making  their  way 
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back  to  their  homes,  after  the  season  here  was  over,  with  little  bundles 
of  clothing  tied  up  in  colored  handkerchiefs  slun^  over  their  scythes, 
and  the  sight  made  my  heart  sick.  They  were  brave  fellows,  who  mail- 
fully  did  their  best,  under  discouraging  conditions,  to  earn  a  liveliliooil, 
and  I  could  but  feel  tliat,  if  they  found  it  necessary  to  leave  their  native 
Ireland  to  labor  in  England  as  the^^  do  at  such  wages,  their  condition 
at  home  must  be  pitiful  indeed.  The  contrast  to  this  truthful  incture 
supplied  by  the  way  farm  laborers  in  the  United  States  are  paid,  boarded, 
and  treated  is  remarkable.  It  amounts  to  an  entirely  different  system, 
and  there  is  room  for  no  fair  comparison  between  the  two  phases  of  a 
farm  laborer's  life  as  presented  in  our  country  and  in  this. 

SAFETY  OF  FACTORY  EMPLOYES. 

"  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  factories, 
mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provisions  miuie 
for  the  work-peoi)le  in  case  of  accident  t  What  are  the  general 
considerations  given  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  employ<^st  What  are  the  general  relations  which 
prevail  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  t" 

The  general  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  operatives,  so  far  as 
their  surroundings  when  at  work  are  concerned,  are  of  an  efficient  and 
complete  character.  Fire  escapes  are  fitted  to  the  outside  of  mills,  and 
stairways  are  provided  in  ample  aex5ommodation  as  a  rule.  The  weav- 
ing  sheds  are  generally  placed  -on  the  ground  floor,  and  have  separate 
one-story  buildings  with  a  glass  covered  roof.  This  prevents  any  danger 
from  fire,  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  fire  to  endanger  the  lives  of  weavers 
under  these  conditions.  The  usual  supply  of  hose  and  chemical  appa- 
ratus is  also  provided  in  all  or  nearly  all  cases.  In  mines,  the  rigid 
and  efficient  inspection  by  duly  qualified  and  efficient  inspectors  is  re- 
garded as  careful  and  competent.  In  conneiJtion  with  the  weather  re- 
port daily  sent  out  to  all  points  within  the  Kingdom,  special  warning 
is  given  in  the  mining  districts  when  the  dangerous  areas  of  low  press- 
ure are  indicated  by  the  information  gathered  at  the  chief  signal  and 
uieterological  office.  The  ventilation  and  care  of  mines  within  this  con- 
sular district  are  best  shown,  perhaps,  by  the  statement  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  a  long  time  since  any  serious  loss  of  life  has  resulted  from  a 
colliery  accident  here.  The  press  constant!}'  keeps  the  subject  of  proi>er 
ventilation,  &c.,  as  regards  mines  before  the  people,  and  I  believe  the 
English  system  of  inspection  and  ventilation  admirable.  Recently  Mr. 
Ellis  Lever,  of  Manchester,  has  offered  a  prize  of  $2,500  for  the  best 
electric  safety  lamp,  and  the  examination  of  the  inventions  sent  in  is 
DOW  taking  place.  It  was  his  aim  to  encourai^e  inventors  to  invent  a 
lamp  that  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  mines,  under  all  conditions,  a  point 
which  the  celebrated  Davy  lamp  cannot  compass.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Lever's  enterprise  and  liberality  may  be  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  such  a  life  saving  lamp  as  he  seeks. 

The  railroads  in  this  country  are  very  carefully  managed,  and  the 
"  block  system  "  of  signals  on  all  the  main  lines  is  probably  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  use  of  air-brakes  on  all 
trains  is  also  very  effective  and  general.  The  Westinghouse  brake 
is  as  well  known  and  generally  used  here  as  it  is  in  our  own  country, 
and  the  use  of  a  cord,  by  pulling  which  a  passenger  can  alarm  the  en- 
gineer and  so  stop  the  train  in  case  of  any  emergency,  is  similar  in  all 
essential  respects  to  the  custom  in  the  United  States.  The  provisions 
made  for  work-people  in  case  of  accident  vary  in  different  concerns  and 
on  different  lines  of  railways. 
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Id  broad  and  general  terms  it  maj  be  aflBrmed  tbat  so  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, both  in  mills  and  on  the  railways,  servants  who  have  been  injured 
^hile  in  the  line  of  duty  are  cared  for  as  well  as  circamstances  will  per- 
mit by  the  propnetors.  In  mills  work  is  often  found  of  a  light  charac- 
ter or  of  a  kind  suitable  for  one  who  has  been  injured,  and  on  the  rail- 
ways this  same  general  statement  holds  good.  While  there  is  no  law 
compelling  proprietors  to  support  those  who  have  been  disabled  by 
accidents  for  which  the  owners  of  mills,  &c.,  are  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble, yet  there  is  a  pretty  general  custom  among  all  interests  which 
causes  care  to  be  taken  of  unfortunate  work  people  who  by  accidents 
become  helpless.  In  case  of  accidents  resulting  from  the  neglect  or 
carelessness  of  proprietors  in  any  way  ample  damages  are  always 
readily  obtained,  as  the  courts  of  law  stringently  enforce  the  rights  of 
operatives  in  all  cases  where  they  have  suffered  illegally. 

In  some  instances,  in  fact  in  very  many,  employers  of  labor  in  this 
consular  district  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  moral  and  physical 
education  and  well-being  of  their  workpeople,  and  manifest  it  in  a 
practical  way.  School-rooms  are  provided  near  mills  where  the  chil- 
dren of  operatives  attend  for  half  a  day  and  work  as  "half-timers''  the 
other  half.  These  schools  are  provided  by  the  mill  owners,  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  insure  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  operatives,  in 
order  that  intelligent  and  educated  labor  may  in  due  time  be  secured 
for  the  mills.  I  have  frequently  visited  schools  of  this  class,  and  have 
always  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  evidences  of  happiness  and  intel- 
ligence shown  by  the  scholars  at  their  tasks  and  in  their  appearance. 

In  addition  to  schools  for  the  smaller  and  younger  children,  there 
have  been  established  "mechanics'  institutes"  and  "technical  schools" 
in  many  of  the  chief  towns  about  this  city,  mainly  intended  for  the  use 
and  instruction  of  working  people  of  either  sex.  Great  good  is  done  in 
these  higher  and  capital  institutions.  Evening  classes  are  kept  up  and 
tio  one  who  has  ambition,  a  taste  for  study,  and  capacity,  need  lack  for 
opportunities  to  acquire  a  good  practical  education.  The  fees  are  very 
low,  and  the  instruction  is  of  a  really  useful  and  high  class.  Prizes  are 
given  by  wealthy  manufacturers  and  others,  and  the  usefulness  and 
value  of  these  generous  contributions  are  ffequently  surprising  in  num- 
ber and  amount. 

The  general  relations  which  prevail  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed  are  of  a  friendly  character.  Naturally,  in  large  mills  where 
many  hundreds  and  often  thousands  of  operatives  are  employed,  the 
heads  of  firms  see  little  of  the  social  life  of  their  employes  and  have 
«mall  intercourse  with  them.  Yet  the  respect  and  esteem  shown  by  the 
cm))loy6s  of  great  mills  for  their  employers  are  evidence  of  the  kindly 
and  cordial  relations  existing  between  them.  In  many  large  establish- 
ments a  great  deal  of  interest  is  shown  in  the  welfare  of  the  work-peo- 
ple both  by  employers  and  by  philanthropic  citizens  who  attend  during 
noon  hours  and  speak  to  the  operatives,  generally  in  some  public  hall 
or  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  is 
allowed  extra  time  for  such  addresses,  and  the  influence  thus  exerted  is 
most  valuable.  These  gatherings  usually  are  held  once  or  twice  a 
month,  and  prominent  ministers  and  speakers  are  gratuitously  engaged 
to  deliver  the  addresses.  I  have  been  frequently  invited  to  address 
meetings  of  this  kind,  and  the  attention  shown  rendered  the  occasion^ 
specially  pleasing,  combining  as  they  did  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
work-people  in  their  daily  occupation,  and  to  speak  of  the  civilization 
and  hopes  of  our  own  people  and  land  to  those  who  would  fully  realize 
the  sacredness  of  the  trust  committed  to  our  keeping.  I  believe  thia 
custom  worthy  of  being  tried  in  the  United  States. 
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POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  WORKINGBfEN. 

"What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and  what  are  their 
iiifluenccH,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation  ?  What  is  the  share^ 
comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  general 
taxation t  What  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor 
and  the  working  people!" 

Operatives  who  pay  for  house  rent  £10  a  year  are  entitled  to  vote* 
Those  having  votes  exercise  a  voter's  influence,  and  where  party  poli* 
tics  are  keen  the  workingiuan  exerts  a  very  potential  influence  in  every 
locality.  Trade  organizations  cultivate  and  to  a  certain  extent  control 
the  action  of  the  operatives  by  insisting  on  legislation  supposed  to  lye 
in  their  interest.  This  course,  with  i)retty  evenly  balanced  parties, 
enables  workingmen  to  become  important  factors  in  every  great  party 
cotjtest  at  the  pulls. 

The  working  people  bear  in  the  main  only  a  comparatively  small 
share  of  local  and  general  taxation.  The  householders  or  i)roperty- 
holders  usually  pay  all  taxes,  where  houses,  &c.,  are  rented  at  so  much 
per  week.  These  cover  ])Oor  rates  and  other  taxes  of  a  local  character^ 
leaving  only  a  small  annual  tax  to  fall  on  the  operatives  for  school 
purposes,  &c. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  always  in  favor  of  the  safety,  protec- 
tion, and  freedom  of  tlie  working  people.  There  is  a  keen  interest  taken 
in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  this  class  in  this  country,  and  a  public 
sentiment  responds  sliarjjly  to  any  oppression  or  omission,  when  either 
is  brought  before  the  pul)lic,  atfecting  the  working  people  of  the  King- 
dom. This  results,  no  doubt,  in  some  measure  from  the  growing  power 
of  work  people  in  this  country  exerted  through  their  influence  at  the  polls. 
Those  who  toil  and  are  fortunate  in  saving  money  ha\e  learned  to  make 
use  of  an  independent  and  commanding  vote,  and  this  is  rapidly  placing 
working  i)eople  on  a  more  influential  plane,  so  far  as  the  Government 
and  law-making  power  is  conct»rned.  An  extended  franchise  means 
a  powerful  and  fostering  interest  in  behalf  of  working  people.  Free 
trade  in  votes,  and  a  fair  tnvde  too,  where  one  man  shall  have  one  vote^ 
will  level  up  the  rights  and  j)rivileges  of  the  laboring  class  as  nothing 
ever  has  before  in  the  history  of  the  domestic  legislation  of  this  country. 

This  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  an  en- 
larged franchise  bill  is  at  present  on  its  way  through  Parliament.  Its 
final  adoption  is  only  a  question  of  time,  as  is  admitted  by  the  thoughtful 
leaders  of  both  political  i)arties. 

CAUSES   OF  EMIGRATION. 

"  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working 
peoj)le,  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes  f 
What  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  emigrants,  »^c.  f 

The  causes  which  lead  the  working  classes  in  England  to  emigrate 
are,  generally  speaking,  two,  viz:  (1)  Lack  of  steady  and  well-paid  em- 
ployment, owing  to  an  over  sni)ply  of  labor;  and  (2)  a  desire  to  find  a 
new  home  in  a  (country  where  better  and  more  i)romising  prospects  ciiu 
be  found  for  their  own  and  their  children's  future. 

It  is  natural  for  intending  emigrants  to  look  about  so  as  to  settle 
upon  some  ])oiut  where  they  (!an  go  and  find  similar  employment  to 
that  with  which  th(*y  are  familiar  in  England.  This,  in  the  main,  is  the 
oontroUing  consideration  of  a  great  majority  of  emigrants  from  this 
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consular  district.  The  principal  occupations  of  emigrants  from  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  are  those  of  mill  operatives  and  machinists,  in  the 
wide  range  of  the  employments  in  these  leading  branches  of  manufact- 
ures in  and  about  Manchester. 

The  yearly  increase  in  the  population  of  England,  with  the  rate  of 
wages  in  force,  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  the  husband  and  father 
to  support  a  family  on  his  own  earnings,  even  in  the  most  humble  way. 
This  fact  renders  it  necessary  for  the  wife  and  mother,  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases,  to  take  her  place  in  the  mill  or  to  turn  her  hand  to  some  toil 
in  order  that  additions  may  be  secured  to  the  living  fund.  In  doing 
this  small  chiUiren  are  often  left  inadequately  cared  for  at  home  during 
the  absence  of  the  parents.  I  saw,  in  a  recent  visit  to  a  manufacturing 
district,  man^^  groups  of  young  children  in  the  bare  streets,  near  their 
homes,  whose  parents  were  away  at  work  in  the  mill,  leaving  their  little 
ones  of  tender  age  to  shift  for  themselves  from  7  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and 
from  2  p.  m.  to  5  or  6  i>.  m.  Such  sights  were  very  sad,  and  yet  they 
are  common  all  over  tins  district.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  children  reared  under  such 
unfavorable  surroundings  can  be  of  a  safe  or  ^satisfactory  character. 
The  school  of  the  street  is  the  graduating  ground  for  vice,  crime,  and 
every  social  weakness  possible  to  the  state. 

Many  parents  here  appreeiate  fully  this  fact,  and  so  long  to  escape 
from  a  state  of  things  so  discouraging  by  emigrating  to  some  country 
where  better  conditions  can  be  found.  Thousand  Is  from  this  district 
have  found  homes  in  the  Tiiited  States,  and  are  contented  and  happy 
there.  Many  more  would  follow  if  they  were  able  to  do  so,  but,  alas, 
the  needed  funds  cannot  always  be  had.  Some  go,  and  after  a  time  re- 
turn, not  so  much  because  they  could  not  do  l>etter,  but  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  their  associations  and  habits  of  life  here  unfitted  them  for 
the  employment  of  other  and  widely  ditl'erent  surroundings  in  the 
United  States.  They  could  not  adjust  themselves  to  new  associations, 
and  so  con»e  back  to  their  old  haunts,  and  walk  the  weary  round  of  the 
old  mill  as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 

Part  IL — Female  Laboij. 

In  preparing  this  report  amid  a  multitude  of  consular  duties,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  several  experts,  in  order 
that  the  data  furnished  may  be  both  full  and  reliable.  At  my  request 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Sales,  editor  of  the  Textile  Manufacturer,  of  Manchester, 
consented  to  prepare  replies  to  this  portion  of  the  report  called  for  in 
Part  II  of  the  circular  from  the  Department  of  State,  to  whom  I  wish  to 
tender  my  best  thanks  for  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  he  did  the 
works. 

1.  "  State  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possible  ap- 
proximatitm  thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  industrial  pur- 
suits, not  including  ordinary  household  duties  or  domestic  servants, 
classif\ing  the  same  somewhat  as  follows:  (a)  Manufacturing  and 
mechanical ;  {h)  coniniercial,  including  transportation ;  (e)  profes- 
sional and  personal,  including  Government  ofticials  and  clerks, 
teachers,  artists,  chennsts,  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  jour- 
nalists, laundresses,  musicians,  inventors,  bankers,  brokers,  lectur- 
ers, public  speakers,  &c.;  (d)  agriculture;  (e)  mining;  (/)  all  other 
pursuits.'^ 

In  the  following  statistics  the  order  of  occu])ation  given  in  the  circular 
is  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  but  there  is  nothing  so  unsatisfactory 
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as  returns  of  the  occapation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  area  where  the 
ramifications  of  emplo^'tnent  are  endless.  In  the  table  a  general  classi- 
fication has  been  adopted,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  trustworthy  for 
all  practical  purposes.  When  dealing  with  the  occupations  of  females 
in  a  statistical  return  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a  large  uqmber 
are  married  women  who  assist  their  husbands  in  their  business,  but  are 
not  paid  specially  for  their  services.  The  husband  may  be  a  clerk  or 
warehouseman  in  the  city,  but  he  has  a  small  draper's,  or  tobacconist's, 
or  some  similar  shop  which  is  looked  after  by  his  wife  during  the  day, 
and  is  virtually  the  shopkeeper,  still  the  husband  returns  himself  as 
the  shopkeeper  and  his  wife  of  no  business  occupation. 

FEMALE  OCCUPATIONS  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  8ALFORD. 

Total  number  of  females  in  Manchester,  177,939 ;  total  number  of  fe- 
males in  Salford,  91,625. 

Statistics  of  occupations  in  Manchester  and  Salford, 


OocnpaUons. 


MMiehi 
t«r. 


(a)  Mantf/aeturing  and  meeKanieal 


Workers  and  dealers: 

Macbiuery 

Tools  flud  implpmentA    

Watchea  aud  philoHopliical  instramdnte. 

Tack lers  for  sportH  iind  uttuieH 

BuilderH,  houtie  furuiHliurti,  6ic  

<^henilcal  mnDiif:irtiirt^rM,  druggists 

Workers  in  textile  fabrics: 

Wool  and  worsted 

Silk 


Cotton  and  flax 

Hrmp  and  other  kindred  fibers 

Mixed  or  anspecifit'd  t<«xtile  mat4!>rials 

Dressmakers.  slioeniak<«rs,  hab<«nla»her8 

'Workers  and  dealers  in  precious  metals,  Jewelry,  &c.... 

Blacksmitha,  ironmooKeis,  6to ." 

Tin-plate  workers 

Workem  and  dealers  in  rarious  metals  unspecified 

'Workers  and  dealers  in  vejEetable  substances: 

In  oils,  ?ums,  resins,  including  water-proof  clothing . 

In  cane,  rush,  and  straw 

In  wood  aud  bark 

In  paper,  including  stationery 


(6)  Oommereialf  including  transportation. 


Booksellers  and  stationers 

Tobacconists 

Hot4*l  and  boardinj;  house  keepers  

Retailers  of  alcoholic  liquors 

Retailers  of  foini  Kt^noraily 

Merchants  and  agents 

On  I  ail  ways 

Carriers 

On  barges 

Warehousemen   

Measengers,  telephonists,  &c.,  other  than  GhoTemment  officials. 
Dealers  in  carriages  and  harness 


(e)  Prqfession<U  and  personal,  ile. 


OoTemnoent  officials  and  clerks 

Parochial  officials. 

Scriptare  resders,  local  missionaries,  Sec 

Medical  profession : 

Physician 

Medical  students 

Midwife 

Subordinate  (including  professional  nurses) 

Teachers  and  lecturers 

J'oamalista 


Salford. 


08 

1« 

8 

45 

705 
82 

144 

060 

13,633 

133 

2.970 

I3,2t<2 

SO 

58 

10 

M 

383 

33 

76 

815 


600 
401 
866 

250 

1,714 

888 

11 

4 

8 

133 

i46 

25 


18 

68 

1 
2 

67 

816 

1,842 

8 


47 

4 

» 

223 


153 

700 

10. 2l'S 

64 

S.9S4 

7 

36 


23 

33 

8 

23 

375 


S43 
41 

166 
58 

Gli5 


1 
31 
64 

2 


95 

131 
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StaiMice  of  occupation$  in  Manchester  and  Sal/ord-^ontinwed, 


OocupatloDii. 


Manchei*.   g^,^^^ 


(c)  Profettional  mnd  perianal,  <#e.-^on(inaed. 

Artidtn  and  enpnivern 

Tp»irh«'r«  of  manlo 

A  rt  Nt iideii U 

PhotOirrrti»h«T«  

ActreMHHii.  public  ninserM,  &o 

Domestic  service,  office-keepers,  charwomen 

(d)  Agrieultttre, 

Tarraors  and  farm  Borynnto,  gardeners,  and  en;;af;ed  about  animals 

(«)  Working  and  dealing  in  various  mineral  tubitaneee. 

Coal  mines  

Coal  dealerii      

Stone  and  rUy  dealers 

Earthenwiire  and  irlaHS  dealers 

Salt 

(/)  AU  othsr  pursuits. 

<T«iierAl  shopkeepers,  hnoksters,  street  saleswomen 

Ratr  jratheren* 

Undeflued  laborers  other  than  those  above  specified 


24 

12 

291 

88 

11 

e 

23 

4 

100 

8 

19.539 

7,«5S 

21 

20 

1 

27 

10 

13 

10 

146 

20 

2 

1,715 
152 
245 


419 

8 

119 


In  the  above  table  are  not  included  sinp^le  women  who  derive  their 
living  from  property,  investments  of  various  kinds,  or  who  are  supported 
by  their  parents  and  are  occupied  with  domestic  duties.  The  number 
of  these,  to<rether  with  the  married  women  who  do  not  profess  to  have 
any  business  occupation,  are:  In  Manchester,  about  95,131;  in  Salford, 
about  50,840. 

The  remainder  of  the  female  population  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
consists  of  children  at  school  or  at  home,  of  whom  there  are  in  Man- 
chester 23,241  and  in  Salford  12,645  under  five  years  of  age. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 


2.  <<What  are  the  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to 


female  adults  t" 


Colonel  Shaw  has  dealt  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Lancashire 
cotton  industry  so  exhaustively  in  his  able  report,  pages  1-62,  in  Cotton 
and  Woolen  Mills  of  Europe  (No.  23,  Sept^ember,  1SS2),  and  again  in  his 
report  page 601,  United  States  Consular  Eeport8(No.  38,  February,  1884), 
that  no  further  statistics  can  be  given  respecting  wages  m  the  cotton 
mills.  A  few  brief  remarks  may,  however,  be  made  with  special  refer- 
ence to  female  operatives. 

Women  are  for  the  most  part  paid  by  the  piece  in  cotton  mills  here, 
and  their  wages  vary  much  according  to  their  aptitude  and  industry. 
The  weekly  wages  may  be  stated  generally  within  the  following  limits : 

Drawing-frame  tenters  from  $2.4:3  to  $3.89  or  $4.38;  slubbing-frame 
tenters  from  $3.65  to  $4.38;  throstle  spinners,  about  $2.92;  winders 
from  $2.43  to  $4.86 ;  beam  warpers  from  $4.3S  to  $4.86 ;  weavers  from 
$1.22  to  $1.46  per  loom;  average  looms  3;  wages  therefore  from  $3.65 
to  $4.38.  Wages  vary  in  different  factories,  but  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  an  adult  female  in  a  Manchester  mill  is  $3.65  per  week.  And 
a  close  examination  of  the  wages  paid  to  adult  females  in  all  other  oc* 
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cupatioDs  ia  Manchester  leads  to  the  couclasion  that  $3.65  per  wetk 
may  fairlj  be  taken  as  the  average  amount.  A  very  large  number  en- 
gaged in  shops  only  receive  $2.43  a  week,  while  a  fair  number  earn  from 
$4.86  to  $7.29  i)er  week.  Many  forewomen  in  the  large  warehouses  re- 
ceive as  much  as  $14.59  per  week.  None  of  these  remarks  apply  to  do 
mestic  servants. 

HOURS  OP  LABOR. 

3.  "  What  are  their  hours  of  labor  !  " 

In  mills  the  liours  of  labor  for  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  are  frora 
6  a.  m.  until  5.30  p.  m.,  or  from  G.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  an  interval  uf 
half  an  hour  for  brejikfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner.  n  Satunlay  work 
ceases  at  1  p.  m.  The  hours  of  labor  therefore  are  fifty-six  and  oue-half 
per  week.  It  is  im])ossil)le  to  give  the  hours  of  female  labor  in  other 
occupations  in  detail.  Dressmakers  and  such  like  are  under  the  work- 
shops act,  by  which  their  working  hours  are  limited.  In  retail  shops  the 
females  are  at  work  from  8  a.  in.  to  9  p.  m.,  and  in  some  cases  later. 
But  it  may  be  said  generally  that  female  labor  in  Manchester  com uienoe.s 
at  8  a.  m.  and  continues  to  G  p.  m.,  with  an  interval  of  one  hour  at  mid- 
day. 

MORAL   AND  PHYSICAL   CONDITION. 

4.  "What  is  the  moral  and*  physical  condition  of  such  employes  f 

The  morality  of  the  adult  female  po|)ulation  in  Manchester  will  War 
favorable  comparison  with  other  large  centers  of  industry.  To  tbo 
facilities  now  alTonled  for  country  excursions  and  tlie  increase  of  public 
parks  may  be  attributed  the  healthier  physical  condition  of  females  ia 
this  and  other  industrial  districts.  The  great  drawback  to  a  tine  phys- 
ique is  early  marriages  whii^h  seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  resulting 
in  the  production  of  a  stunted  and  feeble-bodied  ottspring.  Were  ir 
not  that  Manchester  has  a  constant  inflow  of  recruits  from  the  agricult- 
ural districts  who  intermarry  with  the  natives,  the  results  of  early  mar- 
riages on  the  ])hysical  condition  of  the  female  population  would  be  still 
more  prominent  than  they  are. 

5.  "  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improvement 

of  these  employes  f  ^ 

There  are  no  sj)ecial  nutans  provided  beyond  what  is  done  for  the  popu- 
lation at  large,  by  the  city  c()r]>oratiou,  and  school  board.  It  is  only  in 
isolated  cases  that  an  employer  of  labor  takes  any  personal  interest  in 
the  moral  and  social  imi)rovenuMit  of  the  persons  in  his  employ. 

6.  "  What  are  the  means  provided  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers  for 

their  safetvf" 

All  the  safeguards  against  fire  or  other  dangers  are  those  insisted  on 
b^^  law,  whi(!h  does  not  specially  recognize  danger  from  fire.  What  is 
done  in  this  respect  is  for  the  emjiloyer's  own  security,  and  iu  ac<M>nl- 
ance  with  his  insurance  poliey.  The  law  provides  for  the  secure  fencing 
of  upright  shafts  and  other  dangerous  machinery,  and  the  "employers 
liability  act"  makes  the  employer  responsible  for  injuries  to  his  work- 
people. 
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7.  "  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to  sani- 
tary measures  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  t " 

Employers,  as  a  rale,  do  not  do  anything  for  their  female  employes 
directly  with  respect  to  their  sanitary  welfare  beyond  what  is  required 
by  law.  Work-rooms  are  required  to  be  whitewashed  annually,  or  in 
-ciuse  of  paint  be  washed  with  soap  and  water.  Factories  are  kept  for  the 
most  part  in  a  good  sanitary  condition.  With  respect  to  diseases,  em- 
ployers generally  subscribe  to  one  or  more  of  the  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries and  give  "recommends ''  to  their  work-people.  Asemplcyers,  they 
do  nothing  only  what  the  law  requires,  as  men  or  women,  they  are  neither 
more  nor  less  charitable  than  other  people. 

S,  "  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages 
paid  women  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  or  otherwise  f 

No. 

9.  ^'  What  are  the  effects  of  employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of  men^ 

and  on  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  t" 

This  is  more  of  an  academical  than  practical  question,  and  cannot  be 
answered  in  a  few  sentences.  Jt  may  be  said  that  in  this  district  men's 
wages  are  not  affected  by  the  employment  of  women.  On  general, 
social,  and  industrial  conditions  their  employment  increases  the  wealth 
of  the  community,  using  here  the  term  wealth  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
not  restricting  the  term  to  mere  "riches." 

10.  "What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed  and 

among  their  children,  &c.t" 

Compulsory  attendance  at  school  being  enforced  by  the  education  act 
for  all  children,  the  standard  of  education  is  becoming  higher  every 
year.  The  remainder  of  the  question  is  of  a  general  character,  and  hacf 
no  special  reference  to  female  employment  in  Manchester. 
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It  is  believed  that  this  report  fairly  covers  the  important  queries  pro- 
poanded  by  the  Department  of  State,  and  while  I  have  been  more  or 
less  troubled  by  illness  in  my  family  during  its  preparation,  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  my  report  worthy  of  the  high  aspirations  of  the 
Department,  and  the  useful  character  of  consular  reports  in  general. 

ALBERT  D.  SHAW, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consflate, 

Manchester y  June  26,  1884. 


HE  WC  A8TL£-nP0H-T  Y  H  E. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  LOCKE, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  upon  the  condition  of 
labor  in  this  consular  district,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  labor 
circular  issued  by  the  Department  February  15,  1884, 

The  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  necessity  for  the  utmost  accu- 
racy in  every  detail  demanded  the  most  careful  study  and  inve^^ti^a- 
tion,  and  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  has  been  done,  most  be 
attributed  the  apparent  delay  in  forwarding  the  report. 

WAGES  NOW  AND  IN  1878. 

In  making  "  a  comparison  between  the  present  rate  of  wages  and 
those  which  prevaiknl  in  1878  (and  since  that  time)  when  the  last  labor 
circular  was  issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions 
which  then  ])revailod  and  which  now  prevail,"  it  is  necessary,  for  a  full 
understanding  of  the  matter  to  briefly  review  the  condition  of  the  gen- 
eral trade  of  the  district  from  the  time  mentioned  to  the  present.  For 
some  time  ]>revious  to  1878  business  was  greatly  depressed  in  all 
branches.  Ship  building,  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  Newcastle's  pros- 
perity, was  in  a  liinguisliing  state;  the  coal  trade  suft'ered  by  reason  of 
strikes;  iron  workers  were  short  of  orders;  chemicals  were  lower  than 
they  had  been  at  any  time  since  tiie  foundation  of  the  trade  on  the  Tyne, 
and  everywhere  and  in  everything  there  was  a  dullness  that  could  not 
be  overcome.  The  culminating  point  was  reached  in  the  latter  part  of 
1878  and  tiie  first  of  1S79,  and  then  there  was  a  slight  improvement  no- 
ticeable. This  imi)rovement  was  not  in  any  way  speculative,  but  was 
entirely  legitimate,  being  the  reaction  that  business  men  of  energy  and 
talent  will  always  make  follow  a  season  of  great  depression.  During 
1879,  1880,  and  1881,  the  trade  in  all  branches  was  better  than  it  had 
been  for  years,  and  1882  and  the  first  half  of  1883  the  flood  of  good 
times  reached  its  height.  Business  never  was  so  good.  The  hard  times 
of  1878  were  forgotten,  and  every  one  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to 
profit  to  tiie  fullest  by  the  unprecedented  prosperity.  Manufacturers 
of  all  kinds  enlarged  their  ca])acity,  increased  their  forces,  and  shared 
with  the  men  their  good  fortune  by  raising  wages  in  all  departments. 
New  ship-yards  were  established  and  old  ones  enlarged.  And  they  all 
had  every  berth  tilled  and  long  ordeis  ahead.  The  chemical  trade  felt 
the  influence  of  the  revival,  iron  and  coal  trades  regained  their  old-time 
standing.  In  short,  the  whole  north  of  England  was  prosperous  to  a 
degree.  But  unfortunately,  the  good  times  had  not  come  to  stay.  An 
era  of  heavy  returns  on  short-time  investments  began  at  lacit  to  make 
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itself  felt.  There  was  too  great  an  eagerness  to  go  into  all  sorts  of  bnsi- 
D^ss  ventures^  and  the  inevitable  resnit  followed.  Trade  began  to  fall 
off,  employers  found  they  could  not  live  and  pay  the  wages  they  were 
doing,  an  occasional  failnre  added  to  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  that  be- 
came greater  and  greater  each  week.  The  entire  business  community 
began  to  see  that  everything  had  been  overdone,  and  there  was  a  con- 
sequent rush  in  the  opposite  direction.  Result,  the  condition  of  trade 
on  the  Tyne  to-day  is  even  worse  than  at  the  same  time  in  1878,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  ita  immediate  recovery.  This  great  depression 
has  naturally  affected  labor  in  all  branches,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  tables,  the  wages  of  laborers  have  fallen  in  proportion  to 
the  decline  of  business. 

aENERAL  TRADES. 


Wagwpaid  in  Netccaaihper  week  o/fifty^/our  koure. 


Oocap*tioDt. 

Lowest. 

Higheot 

ATeinge 

BUILDDCO  TBADW. 

Biiok -layers 

nttr  hAnr .  _ 

$8  10 
5  50 

Hod-carrien 

$5  00 

#6  00 

Masons 

.AArhonr.. 

8  10 

TeDdera 

4  86 

607 

5  54 

Plast^^i^rs 

8  72 

Tenders 

54B 
780 

600 
824 

5  50 

Slaters    

7  76 

Tenders 

2  43 

Plam  bers 

7  00 
1  00 

7  78 

7  85 

Afwifitantii 

5  00 

Carpenters 

per  hoar. . 

8  10 

Gas-fitters 

8  08 

OTBBB  TRAOBS. 
Bakers 

7  44 

Blacktuniths 

7  78 

Strikers 

4  88 

Book-binders 

7  80 

Brick-makers - 

583 
584 

739 
656 

6  66 

Brewers • 

6  07 

Holders 

7  75 

Butchers 

438 
6  24 
583 
532 

548 
7  78 
7  78 
780 

4  93 

Cabinet-makers - 

7  SO 

Con  fectioners 

7  00 

Coopora ,. 

6  25 

Driven* : 

Dravmen  and  teamsters 

6  08 

Cab  and  carriage 

487 

4  85 

4  60 

St  reel  rail  wave 

6  08 

X) vem   - 

607 

6  07 

4  38 

5  32 

5  32 

7  29  ' 
2  43 

6  07 

729 
8  75 
7  29 
7  30 
7  00 
10  00 

4  as 

7  78 

6  50 

Eimravers 

8  00 

Ganlonrrs , --   -- 

5  84 

IlatU'tH , 

niece- work . . 

6  80 

llorneKhoeiS 

•Jow»  leni 

floonnen.. 

6  25 
9  30 

LuimriTfi.  porters,  &o 

Lithoifrauhera  ................................. 

3  40 
7  00 

Pot  ten*  

5  32 

limine  painters  

Tt»s«rhcn«.  pulilic  achoola 

Saiiiile  and  iiarueaa  makers. ................... 

per  honr..' 

«•*•*.»«»»« 

7  00 

per  aunnm.. 

.\. 

215  00 

973  30 

....  . 

7  00 

532 

600 

7  30 

7  00 

824' 

8  75 

6  16 

Sti' vetlorea 

-  -  pfeceL  $1  r$6  per  di^v  r  - 

0  36 

7  00 

Tftilora 

7  29 



7  30 

Itope-makinir 

6  00 

7  30 

5  32 
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FACTORIES  AND  HILLS. 

Wages  paid  infaotorie»  or  mill*  in  the  chemieal  trade  in  Newcaitle-upon'Tjfne. 

[Per  week  of  flfty-»ix  lo  eighty-four  hoars.] 


OccnpAtions. 


Chambers: 

Bamermeii  (week  of  fifty-six  hoars) 

Colanuunen  (week  of  eighty-foor  hoars) 

Bleaching  powder,  (week  of  seTODty-two  hooxs) : 

Stillmen 

(jhambermen 

Lime-burners 

Lime-timpsers 

Ball  famace-honse  (week  of  seventh-two  hours) : 

Mixers,  bogies,  and  reTolyers  (per  ton  sulphate  balled) 

Tanks 

Tramway  boys 

Black  salt  (week  of  seventy-two  hours) : 

Pans  on  revolver  work 

Drawers  on  carbonate 

Limestone  crushing  (per  ton  sulphate  balled) 

White  alkali  (week  of  seventy-two  hours) : 

Evaporating  strong 

Motners 

Driers 

Packers  and  grinding per  ton 

Dissolvers do.. 


Lowest.  I  Highest.  |  Average. 


$5  58 

eoo 

7  80 
7  80 
848 


730 

37 
534 
3  42 

7  08 

558 

00 

558 

558 

730 

10 

12 

06  56 

634 

14  58 
14  58 

872 
14  56 

27 

6  32 
2  42 


7 
5 


5 
5 

7 


06 

56 
06 

58 
68 

80 
19 
12 


$6  0^ 

6  10 

11  00 

11  0« 

9  12 

11  00 

27 
5  82 
242 

690 

5  58 

C« 

5  58 

5  58 

7  30 
19 
12 


[Per  week  of  seventy-two  to  eighty-four  faonrs.] 


Oashouse  (week  of  eighty-foar  hours) : 

Gasmen  (per  1,000  onbio  feet  gas  produced) 

Soda  crystals : 

Taking  out per  ton 

Packbig 

Liquor  runners per  week 

Dissolvers per  ton 


10  08 

10  00 

U 

14 

06 

08 

500 
02 

500 
02 

{ 


fOC« 

14 

♦14 

5  W 

02 


*  Per  ton  gross  weight. 


t  Per  ton  tpeotal  weight. 


[Per  week  of  ilfty-four  hours.] 


Boiler-smiths 

Brick-layers 

Joiners 

Masons 

MillwTlghto 

Plate-layers 

Plumbers 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Laborers 

Cartmen , 

Bnginemen  (week  of  eighty-four  to  ninety  hours) 


$5  48 

7  18 

7  18 

7  18 

6  80 

600 

600 

648 

548 

4  88 

524 

680 

$7  78 
7  18 


7 
7 
7 
6 
7 
7 
5 
4 
6 
7 


18 
18 
78 
OO 
66 
78 
48 
62 
24 
30 


$615$ 
7  1? 
7  18 
7  l» 
7  20 
6  00 

6  74 

7  06 
5  45 

4  50 

5  24 
7  06 
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LEAD  WOBK8. 


Following  is  a  schedule  of  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours, 
when  on  time,  in  the  lead  works  of  Messrs.  Gookson  &  Co.,  of  Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne : 


Oocapationt. 


Simple  laboreFB  (rery  few  employed) , 

Potmen 

Pipe-maken 

Head  mlllman  (piece- work) 

Helpers  to  mJllinan  (piece-work) 

Meohanica 

Smelters  (plece>work 

Red-lead  men  (piece-work) 

Bnidnemen  and  firemen 

Retinera  (piece-work) 

Coopers  (piece-work) 

White-lead  women 


Lowest. 


$5  10 
7  80 

eoo 


7  80 


Highest  ATerage. 

$6  00   

0  00  

7  00  ! 

800 


$12  00 
0  30 


0 
7 
0 

8 
8 
3 


12 
30 
50 
12 
48 
00 


IBON-WOBKEBS. 

The  condition  of  this  important  class  of  laborers  is  and  has  been  for 
some  time  past  the  reverse  of  prosperous.  The  dullness  in  the  shipping 
trade  has  had  its  effect  in  the  iron  works,  necessitating  the  restriction 
of  the  output,  the  discharge  of  men,  and  reduction  in  wages,  though  it 
may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  iron- works  of  the  district  have  not  as 
yet  felt  the  depression  to  such  an  extent  as  other  branches  of  trade. 
There  has  not  been  that  universal  closing  of  business  noticeable  in  the 
ship-building  trade,  and  there  are  comparatively  fewer  laborers  out  of 
employment.  But  there  is  a  slackness  in  the  trade,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  many  works  which  last  year  at  this  time  were  running  full  forces 
full  time,  are  now  workinga  much  smaller  staff  three-quarter  to  half  time, 
while  in  a  few  instances  firms  have  been  obliged  to  suspend  work  alto- 
gether. This  state  of  affairs  has,  of  course,  had  its  effect  on  wages, 
which  have  been  gradually  reduced  (usually  by  means  of  arbitration) 
from  1878  to  the  present  time. 

Wagtfi  paid  per  day  to  mm  employed  at  hlaeifumaoee  in  iron  worke  in  tkie  dhirict. 


Occnpations. 


No.  of 

shifta 

per 

week. 


Lowest     Highest   Average. 


Barrowmen 

On8«>tter8  (men  at  lift  or  hoist) 

Chargen 

Keepers 

SlaKg<»r^ 

Laborers  (men) 

Laborers  (boys) 

Sto  vemen 

Metal  carriers  (piK-tron  men) 

WeiKhinie  minerals  on  top  of  blast  ftimaoes. 

Tipi^ng  minerals     

Driving  metal-flac  locomotive 

Firing  metal-flag  locomotive 

Blast  engioemen 

Hoist  enginemeu 

Minfling  gas-boilers 

Blast  engine  cleaners 

Driving  mineral  locomotive 

Firing  mineral  locomotives 

Sand-DOj,  mineral  locomotive. 

Limeatone  breakers 


|0M 

1  20 

1  (M 

1  66 

88 


86 


1  16 
74 
90 
66 


$1  38 
1  38 

1  66 

2  72 
1  70 


66 

1  02 


30 
92 
94 
76 


$1  12 
1  28 

1  36 

2  18 
1  28 

74 
50 
84 
94 
46 
OS 


02 
80 
22 
84 
92 
70 
24 
84 
52 
84 
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JVage8  paid  per  day  to  men  employed  €U  forges  in  iron  work$  in  ihi9  d%$triet. 


Occupations. 


Pnddlpm 

UniUrhaDd  puddlera 

Hniiimonnen 

AH.sirttaut  bammermen 

Kollern 

AHHiHtaDt  rullern 

ISo^U'iii};,  Hhearing,  and  stocking  hot  paddled  bars 
Breaking  and  wheeliDg  pigiron  to  paddling  fur* 

nacort 

Dratii^ing  and  filling  taps 

Clenuing  hammers 

Giindiiig  and  whe^^liog  fettling  to  paddling  ftir- 

nace.s 

Bum  ing  tap  cinder 

■Wh»»*>ling  taps 

Wheeling  scrap  to  paddling  furnaces 

Wheiiling  coals  and  ashes 

Charging  and  drawing  boll-dog  kilns 

Sundry  lal)or 

Sundry  account-keepers 

Forge-enginemen 

Forge-hammer  attendants 

Forge-boilermen 

Forge-engine  cleaners 


Hoars 

per 

shift. 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

10 
10 
10 

10 

11 

10 

10 

10 

101 

10 

10 

12 

11 

12 

12 


Lowest. 


Men. 


♦1 


72 
79 


fi8 
06 
60 
86 


71 
91 


Boys. 


58 
84 
48 
96 
80 
60 
00 


1  40 


#0  26 
32 


Highest 


Men. 


$1  80 
1  00 

3  86 
1  74 

4  08 
1  32 
1  52 

1  44 


81 
87 


»6 
1  00 

84 
1  12 


91 

97 


Boys. 


•0  40 
52 


ATerage. 


Men.  I  Boya 


$1  60 
92 
21 
35 
94 
96 
26 


1  42 
83 
76 

83 

1  20 

96 


92 
98 
72 
99 
1  04 
81 
94 


#0  26 


40 


40 


33 
42 


36 


Wages  paid  per  day  to  men  employed  atplat^  mills  in  iron  works  in  this  district. 


Occupations. 


rio.itors 

A<48istant  heat«rs 

H.Htors'  fire-boj's 

KoIUth 

i; •  >l lorn'  anaiHtanta 

Shearmen 

Shearin«*n  assistants 

Pliers    

Whoelini;  iron  to  piling  benches 

Cold  cli.iruers 

TIdt  thai^eiH 

Bogienien    

Co;il  wli»M'ler« 

Scrap  wlieelciH 

Plato  londerM   

Sundry  labor 

l*lat«-  innpirtora 

Stork  takers    

Mill  enL'inenieii 

Milll»<»ilcniiHii 

Mill-tinmen   

Reverse  etahnien 

Steani-erauf  atlendant^** 

Bov.H  attending  to  Htoani  lifts  and  cleaning  engines. 


Hoars! 

per   I 
shift. 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

'4 

10 

10 

11 

12 

12 

10 

10 

lOi 

10^ 

lOi 

10^ 

12 

12 

12 

12 

lOi 

12 


Lowest. 


Men. 


$2  60 


84 

00 
68 
68 
08 
32 
82 
02 
02 
80 
60 
72 
60 
9« 
80 
04 


1  21 

78 


Boys, 


Highest 


$3  88 


40 


48 


52 


Men. 


13  88 


10  00 
2  52 


36 


28 


24 


6 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


00 
00 
54 

66 
24 
38 
44 

04 
06 
88 
84 
40 
36 
16 


Boys. 


$0  48 


36 
86 


36 


•  I 


56 


56 


48 


56 


56 


48 


Avem^ 


Men. 

Boys. 

13  24 

1  02 

...... 

#0  44 

7  i« 

1  76 

52 

534 

1  84 

1  28 

54 

1  49 

• •••*«• 

1  03 

1  20 

1  23 



92 

78 

42 

80  , 

72 

43 

1  18 

1  08 

40 

1  10 

07 

82 

1  28. 

52 

82 

42 


GLASS  WORKS. 


In  p:ivinf?  the  rates  of  wa<ies  paid  in  this  important  branch  of  New- 
castle inaniifacturing  trade,  it  is  tbought  advisable  to  explain  in  detail 
the  figures  in  the  accom])anying  table. 

Pot-inakera,  whose  wages  are  given  at  $7.30  to  $8.72  per  week  of  fifty- 
nine  and  one-lialf  hours,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.08  to  $1.20  per  pot. 
Farnacemen  and  casters  are  paid  upstanding  wages. 
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Grinders,  smoothers,  polishers,  catters,  and  packers  are  paid  so  much 
per  1,000  feet,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  department  and  the  work 
to  be  done,  the  respective  wages  averaging,  per  week,  $7,  $7.24,  $6.68. 

The  mechanics  and  laborers  attending  the  machinery  are  paid  at  the 
usual  rate  per  hour.  Laborers  make  about  $4.48  to  $5  a  week.  Me- 
chanics, such  as  fitters,  engine-drivers,  joiners,  masons,  &c.,  from  $6.34 
to  $8.48  a  week. 

Wtiges  paid  per  toeek  of  fifty-niM  and  one-half  hours  io  glass-workers  in  ike  Tyne  Plate- 
Glass  Works,  South  Shields. 


OooaiMtioiu. 


Lowest. 

1 

Hiffheat  |  ATerage. 

1 

1 

$7  30 

98  72 

$8  24 

7  80 

9  72 

8  48 

8  00 

11  68 

0  00 

5  58 

8  48 

7  00 

500 

12  16  ;           7  00 

72 

8  76              2  42 

5  10 

0  00 

7  24 

0  00 

800 

6  68 

Potmakers 

Famacem  n 

Castors 

Grinders 

Smoothers 

Smoothers,  women ... 

Polishers 

Cutters  and  packers. 


MINES  AND  MINING. 

Coal  has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  commercial  history  of 
the  north  of  England  ever  since  it  was  first  mined  in  a  small  way,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  III,  in  1239,  when  that  sovereign  granted  a 
license  to  certain  Newcastle  men  '^  to  dig  coals  and  stones  in  the  Castle- 
field  and  the  Forth."  It  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  report  to  attempt 
a  history  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  industry  from  the  small 
beginning,  six  hundred  years  ago,  to  its  present  enormous  proportions. 
But  there  is  such  a  vast  population  dependent  entirely  upon  the  produce 
of  the  miners,  and  there  are  so  many  phases  in  the  question  of  those 
peoples'  wages,  that  it  may  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  to  carefully  re- 
view the  condition  of  coal  miners  in  this  district  during  the  past  ten 
years,  referring  briefly  to  their  wages  at  different  periods  during  that 
time,  their  hours  of  work,  the  reductions  and  advances  that  have  been 
made,  and  such  other  facts  as  will  indicate  the  actual  present  condition 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  laboring  classes  of  England. 

Up  to  1874  the  coal  trade  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  had  been 
exceptionally  prosperous.  There  was  a  great  demand  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  both  owners  and  miners  made  large  profits.  While  the 
owner  received  23  shillings  per  ton  for  his  coal ;  the  hewer  obtained 
9  shillings  per  day.  But  the  reaction  came.  The  demand  fell  off; 
prices  declined  and  the  wages  of  the  hewers  suffered.  First,  there  was 
a  reduction  in  April,  1874,  of  6§  per  cent.,  followed  by  another  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year,  10  per  cent.  During  1875  there  was  a  further  re- 
duction of  8  per  cent.,  and  in  1876  one  of  7  per  cent,  and  another  of  8 
per  cent.  In  1877  wages  remained  steady,  but  in  the  following  year 
they  were  reduced  12^  per  cent,  in  February  and  10  per  cent,  in  Novem- 
ber. The  next  year,  1879,  showed  an  improvement.  The  very  hard 
times  had  passed,  and  trade  was  beginning  to  revive.  In  January, 
1880,  there  was  a  reduction  of  2^  per  cent.,  followed  by  an  advance  of 
the  same  amount  in  July ;  1881  saw  the  same  reduction  and  advance, 
and  1882  was  worked  throughout  at  the  previous  year's  figures ;  1883 
opened  with  an  advance  of  2^  per  cent.,  followed  by  a  reduction  of  1 J 
per  cent,  in  April,  with  advances  of  IJ  per  cent,  and  2J  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively in  July,  and  October. 

Then  came  the  depression  in  ship  building,  with  its  low  rates,  the 
falling  off  in  the  iron  trade,  consequent  upon  the  empty  berths  in  the 
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Tyne  ship  .yards,  and,  of  coarse,  a  dullness  in  coal,  which  the  hewers 
felt  by  a  reduction  of  1 J  per  cent,  in  January  of  the  present  year,  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  IJ  per  cent,  in  the  present  month  (April).  These 
great  reductions  have,  of  course,  caused  no  little  dissatisfaction  among 
the  miners,  but,  owing  to  the  system  of  arbitration,  referred  to  in  an- 
other paragraph  of  this  report,  by  which  these  matters  have  been  settled, 
there  has  been  no  disturbance  of  the  amicable  relations  existing  be- 
tween masters  and  men ;  the  only  strike  at  all  serious  being  in  Durham, 
in  May,  1879,  which  lasted  a  little  over  a  month,  and  was  finally  settled 
by  arbitration. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  amount  of  redactions  in 
the  wages  of  hewers  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  from  April,  1874. 
to  April,  1884: 


Ko. 


Date. 


KortbmnberUiid. 


Redaction  or  advance. 


1     Apr.,  1874  I  Redaction 


2  Oct.,  1871 

3  Mar.,  1875 

4  F»b.,  187« 

5  Oct..  1876 

6  ,  Feb.,  1878 

7  Nov.,  1878 

8  Jan.,  1880 

9  July,  1880 


..do 

...do 

...do 
...do 
do 

...do 

...do 
Advance 


10  '  Apr.,  1881  I  Redaction 

11  Sept..  1881  j  Advance 

12  Mar.,  1883    ....do 


13  Apr.,  1883 

14  July,  1883 

15  Oct..  1883 
IC  Jan..  1884 
17  Apr..  1844 


Rcdaotion 
Advance 

do 

Reduction 
...do 


*Ste«n. 


t  Maoafactaring. 


^  The  i)eriod  of  pro8|)erity  that  followed  the  depression  of  187S-'8(> 
brought  back  to  the  coalpits  vast  numbers  of  miners  who  left  in  the 
bad  times  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  The  coal  trade  revives 
rapidly  when  once  improvement  sets  in,  and  miners  who  counted  on 
bettering  themselves  in  other  branches  quickly  came  back  to  their  work 
when  demand  enabled  employers  to  work  the  pits  to  the  full  capacity. 
Compared  with  1873  and  1878, 1883  showed  a  very  marked  falling  off 
in  the  average  wages  paid,  though  the  number  of  hours  worked  per 
day  was  much  larger.  But  these  details  may  best  be  understood  by  a 
glance  at  the  following : 

Oeneral  view  of  the  trade. 


OccupatioDB. 


Number 

of  men 

employed 

under 

ground. 


Kort  h  nm  berland 

1873 

1878 

1883 

Durham : 

18H3 


16,000 
12.  000 
10,542 

60,585 


Hours 
worked 
by  coal- 
getters 
in  the 
face. 


6 
6to6i 
6  to  61 


Wagea 
earned 
by  ooal- 
gett4)rs. 


Wages 

I    earned  by 
off-band 
men. 


12  16  $1  68 

1  28  84 

1  16  i  $0. 60  to     96 


]  10 


62  to  1.08 


Honrs 
worked 
per  day 

by  off 

hand 

men 

bank  to 

bank. 


6 

8 

10  to  11 

10  to  11 


Days 
worked 

per 
week  by 

coal- 
getters. 


worked 

per 
week  bv 

Off-hAO^ 

men. 


5 
5to6 
5to6 


5  to  6 
5to6 
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A  eompariflou  between  the  figures  paid  coal  laborers  in  1878  and 
those  now  paid  shows  that  there  is  not  a  great  difference  in  the  general 
average,  although  in  almost  every  branch  a  decline  is  noticeable.  This 
comparison  may  be  easily  made  by  referring  to  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  number  of  hours  worked  and  the  average  wage  per 
day  over  both  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  in  1878  and 
1884: 


OoeapAttoni. 


Hoon  worked. 


1878. 


7to7|lMBktobMik. 
8hoiin 


Hewem 

Deputies 

EngiDeen : 

Winding I do 

Hftuling '  lltol2hoim 

Puniping '  12hoan 

Fan I do 

Locomotive ' do 

Sbiften j  Sboan 

Btonemeu I do 

Firemen i  12hoara 

Fiimecemen !  8hoaTS 

Band  putters ■  10  to  11  hoars 

Ponr  putters | do 

Keekers ' do 

Screeuers do 

Ordinary  smiths >  54  hoars  per  week  — 

Boiler  smiths : do 

Joiners ' do 

HiMons ' do 

Fitters   do 

LalK>rers 10  to  II  hoars  per  day.. 

Coke  drawers Shonrs 

Coke  tillers ' do 

Coke  laborers 10  hoars 


BngUsh 
money. 


A  $,  d. 
Q  i  H 
0   4    5 


United 
States 

money. 

I 


1884. 


Bngliah 
money. 


United 

SUtoa 

money. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8  10 
4    1 


4 
8 

4 
8 
4 
8 


>0  18 
0 


8 
8 
2 
0 

1 
3 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8  11 
8  11 
8    4 

2  9 
8  8 
8    8 

3  8 
8  10 
8  7 
2    0 

4  8 
8  11 
8    0 


$1  15 
1  08 

92 

08 
1  12 

84 
1  00 
90 
98  I 
78 
4  SO 
94 
94  I 
80  > 
88  , 
Ml 
88, 
64  ' 


1  12 
94 
72 


A   $,    ± 
0    4    8 
0    4    7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4  1 
4  0 
4  0 
8  11 
4  4 
8  3 
8  11 
2    9| 


2 

4 
8 
8 


8 
0 
2 
8 


2  11 
8  8 
8    8 

3  8 
8  10 
8  8 
2  10 

4  9 
4  0 
8    1 


|11« 
1  10 


94 
1  04 
78 
94 
87 
64 
98 
78 
84 
70 
88 
88 
88 
98 


1  14 
98 
74 


*  Per  week. 


The  minority  of  all  the  above  classes  of  labor,  that  is,  aU  married  men, 
with  the  exception  of  putters  and  cokemen,  are  supplied  with  free  houses 
and  coals,  they  payinfi^  6d.  per  fortnight  for  loading  the  coal. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 


ffafffn  paid  per  week  to  railwajf  emplojfSe  (ikaee  engaged  ab<mi  etatUmif  ae  weU  ae  thoee  en- 
gaged  on  the  enginee  and  eare^  Unemen,  railroad  Mfrororf»  ^o.)  in  yarthem  Divimon, 
yorfheaitem  Bailwag  Compaiiy. 


Ooeapations. 


PAaaBHOBB  DIPABnODTT. 


In  spectors  (yearly  salary) 

Station  masters  (yearly  salary) 

Station  masters'  assistants 

Booking  and  paroel  clerks 

Tt^legraph  clerks 

Ouards 


Guards'  sssistanta 
Foremen  porters . . 
Pan't'l  porters  . . . . 
Excess  porters.... 
Port«rs 


I^rapmen 

Carnage  cleaners 

Ticket  collectors 

Signal  men 

<f  at4*men 

Water  closet  attendsnts 


Lowest 

Highest 

Arerafi^ 

HIS  00  > 

$85158 

1644  78 

268  00 

1,708  28 

1,022  00 

4  00 

10  00 

824 

188 

15  44 

888 

1  88 

10  00 

668 

548 

812 

684 

4  40 

648 

500 

404 

624 

548 

400 

5  7^ 

4  76 

624 

824 

572 

4  00 

4  04 

4  86 

424 

500 

460 

4  24 

448 

4  86 

6  00 

7  30 

624 

5  00 

7  00 

600 

4  00 

4  24 

4  12 

4  00 

4  48 

4  24 
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Wage$  paid  per  week  to  raiho»jf  emplojf4$f  j'C, — Coutinaed. 


Ocoii]>atlona. 


GOODS  DKFASnOVT. 

Inspectora 

Goods  Af^ento 

Goods  gnards 

Foremen 

Porters 

Timber  loaders 

Shunters 

RoUymen 

Horsemen 

N  amber  t»k  ers 

KlfOXNEBBIllQ  PRPABTHKHT. 

Inspectors 

Gaogera 

Navies  (piokmen) 

Navies  (shovelers) 

Plate  Layers 

Plate  layers,  extra  gang 

Joiners .-... 

Joiners'  laborers 

Brick  Layers    

Plumbers  and  gas-fitters 

Signal  fitters 

Gas  makers 

Painters 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Masons 

Masons' laborers 


Lowest  I  Highett.  Avenge. 


$6  48 

$16  44  1 

•8  10 

9  12 

29  20 

17  82 

5  72 

7  80 

7  06 

548 

U  00  , 

7  W 

440 

600  < 

5  20 

500 

6  24 

5  GO 

440 

6  90 

5  72 

424 

6  24  . 

5  62 

4  64 

6  00  . 

5  4* 

1  20 

6  00 

4  12 

7  80 

1 
12  16 

%  48 

6  72 

7  78 

€  4^ 

4  48 

6  48 

5  4g 

448 

6  48 

5  Mt 

464 

6  24 

5  6»J 

448 

6  48 

5  4* 

6  72 

7  78 

7  M 

5  00 

5  72 

5  3« 

7  04 

7  04 

7  H 

7  30 

7  78 

4  54 

6  72 

7  78 

7  (4 

4  24 

648 

.•^4^ 

5  24 

7  30 

,            6i6 

7  04 

7  78 

'            7  42 

4  64 

5  72 

5  24 

448 

8  00 

a  v: 

5  00 

6  00 

5  4P 

Wageepaid  per  week  to  railway  employiSf  ^ — Continaed. 
[Per  week  of  flfty-foor  hoars  for  men  in  repairing  departments.] 


Oocnpations. 


LOCOMOTXYB  WOEKB. 


Foremen 

Chargemen  (erectors) 
Fitters 


Boiler  Hmiths 

Boiler  nmithn'  asvistante. 
Tin  and  copper  smiths  . . 

Blackiiinitbs , 

Strikers 


Turners  and  machinemen. 

Bra88  moldors , 

BraHR  finishers 

Carriage  bii  i  Ulers 

Wagon  bnllders 

Carriage  painters 

Engine  painters 

Pattern  makers 

Sawyers , 


Laborers 

Engine  drivers 

Firemen 

Mineral  guards 

En^ne  cleAuers 

Boiler  cleaners 

Lighters-up 

Stationary  engine-drivers 

Coko  and  coalflllers 

Wagon  greasers 


oweet 

1 
Highest. '  Average. 

1 

1 

$8  72 

$11  00 

$12  16 

8  48 

8  72 

8  06 

464 

8  72 

733 

672 

9  48 

^2>J 

4  48 

7  54 

6  {i-1 

524 

936 

a  i« 

5  24 

8  72 

7  13 

3  64 

6  24 

4  h\ 

4  24 

8  72 

6  3a 

6  24 

8  72 

7  13 

6  48 

836 

8  12 

448 

7  78 

6  5« 

4  48 

7  78 

6  '« 

6  00 

8  00 

4  51 

464 

8  00 

6  12 

6  00 

8  36 

7  S? 

4  24 

7  78 

5  27 

8  64 

600 

4  ^ 

7  80 

11  00 

9  45 

4  48 

6  72 

5  69 

572 

672 

6  26 

1  44 

4  48 

3  iC 

448 

648 

4  70 

4  48 

624 

5  27 

3  64 

7  30 

5  45 

3  40 

6  00 

4  76 

8  40 

524 

4  39 

The  above  rates  are  irrespective  of  piece-work  proflta,  overtime,  &c.    Boys  and  apprentices  have 
been  disregarded  in  this  return,  except  in  the  case  of  engine  cleaners. 
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SHIP-YARDS  AND  SHIP- BUILDING. 

The  bailding  of  ships  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  in- 
dnstries  in  the  North  of  England.  The  three  North  of  England  rivers, 
Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees,  are  lined  with  ship-yards  wherein  thousands  of 
men  are,  or  have  been,  employed.  With  the  introduction  of  iron  and 
steel  in  place  of  wood,  an  incredible  impetus  was  given  ship-building, 
and  all  the  branches  of  trade  accessory  to  it.  New  yards  sprang  into 
existence  everywhere,  and  orders  were  looked  for  months  ahead.  High 
wages  prevailed.  Heavy  prices  were  asked  and  received  by  builders. 
Large  dividends  were  declared  to  share-owners,  and  every  one  was  on 
the  high  road  to  fortune. 

This  great  tidal  wave  of  prosperity  began  about  two  years  ago,  but 
did  not  reach  its  height  till  the  latter  part  of  1883,  and  then  it  receded 
even  more  rapidly  than  it  had  come  up.  The  whole  market  was  over- 
done, and  there  was  a  sudden  and  serious  collapse.  The  smaller  yards 
went  to  the  wall  first,  and  then  the  larger  ones  found  themselves  unable 
to  withstand  the  impetuous  backset  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  every- 
thing in  its  way.  They  could  not  obtain  fresh  orders.  No  one  would 
order  new  vessels  when  hundreds  were  lying  idle  for  want  of  remunera- 
tive freights.  The  dividends  began  to  grow  smaller  and  finally  ceased 
altogether.  Builders  saw  empty  stocks  staring  them  in  the  face,  and 
they  discharged  their  hands  and  reduced  the  hours  of  work.  Laborers, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  who  dreamed  their  good  times  would  last  forever, 
found  themselves  without  work,  or,  at  the  best,  on  short  time  and  low 
wages.  Such  is  the  condition  of  affairs  here  at  this  writing  (April, 
18£^).  There  are  over  one  hundred  steamships  laid  up  on  the  Tyne 
alone.  There  have  been  numerous  failures  both  here  and  at  Sunder- 
land. The  ship-yards  present  a  very  suggestive  scene  of  idleness. 
Briefly,  ship-building  is  at  very  low  ebb. 

Wages  now  paid  in  the  yards,  where  there  is  work,  are  quoted  as  fol- 
lows, noting  the  fact  that  iron  workers  in  a  ship-yard  can  make,  on 
piece-work,  about  2  shillings  an  hour.  They  do  not  work  fifty -four  hours 
per  week  when  they  are  on  piece-work,  but  they  probably  do  twice  as 
much  work  in  an  hour  as  when  working  on  time  wages. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  fi/ty'/our  Aoiirt  in  ehip-tfarde—dieHiiguieking  between  iron  and  wood 

ekip'building — tii  NewcaetU. 


OocapAtioos. 


Average. 


Occiiiwtioiie. 


CArpeBters 
Joinen  — 
Painters*  . . 
Smiths*.... 
PUters*  ... 
Calkert*... 


$8  51     BWeters* 

8  03  '   Sawyers^ 

6  80  '  Pattem-mAkers. 

7  78      Fitters 

8  08  ,;  HsohiaUts 

7  54    ■ 


Average. 


$8  oa 

7  78 

8  51 
8  15 
7  42 


*A  great  deal  of  pieoe-work  is  done  by  these  classes. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  in  dry  goods  and  grocery  sioreSf  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and 

females f  in  yetccastle. 

[Dry-goods  stores,  clerks  in  varions  departments,  working  Arom  8  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.  on  Satvirdsy«,  from 
8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  on  Fridays,  and  nom  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  on  other  days.] 


Occupations. 


Hales 

Females 

Grocers*  clerks 


Lowest.  !  Highest. 


♦4  87 


4  00 

487 


$24  3& 

14  60 

8  52 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
JVages  paid  per  year  to  household  aerranU  (toims  and  cities)  in  Newcastle. 


OccnpAtions. 


Lowest.    Highest.   Avenge. 

I _ 


Housekeepers 

Cooks 

Housemaids 

Chambermaids 

Haidof  all-work 

Narsemaids 

Grooms  or  coachmen. 


$97  33 
97  38 
58  39 
58  39 


48  66 
97  33 


•I 


I 


$145  90 
145  99 
77  86 
77  » 
58  38 
58  40 
145  99 


121  « 
l&i  13 


121  66 


AGBICULTUBAL  WAGES. 

There  Htill  prevails  in  this  district  the  old  system  of  half-yearly  hir- 
ing of  servants  and  farm  laborers.  In  the  first  week  of  May  the  corn 
market  in  this  city  was  the  scene  of  the  hiring  for  the  ensuing  half  year. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  both  masters  and  men,  women,  and 
girls.  The  latter  were  all  decided  as  to  the  wages  they  were  to  receive, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  their  terms  were  accepted  by  those  seek- 
ing labor.  Male  farm  laborers  were  engaged  for  the  half  year  at  from 
$48.65  to  (73;  bovs  at  ftt>m  (17  to  (24.33;  females  from  (31.64;  girls 
to  (43.80. 

This  system  of  public  hirings  is  gradually  coming  into  disfavor,  and 
will  soon  be  done  away  with  entirely.  The  recent  hirings  here  were 
disgraceful  to  a  degree,  there  being  continual  disturbance  of  the  peaoe< 
free  fights,  and  general  disorder,  that  necessitated  the  calling  in  of  a 
large  force  of  police,  who  were  only  able  to  quiet  matters  by  locking  the 
doors  and  using  their  staft's  in  the  most  effective  manner.  May  hiriuirs 
have  degenerated  into  a  mere  pretext  for  unlicensed  carousing  on  tbe 
part  of  the  country  people  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  city.  Public 
sentiment  is  strongly  against  them,  and  they  will  soon  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

COBPOBATION  EMPLOYES. 

Wage%  paid  per  week  of  fifty  hours  to  the  oorpcration  emploi/^s  in  the  oity  of  Xetreastle-upe*' 

Tyne, 


Occapationa. 

Lowest 

17  80 

6  58 

7  80 
7  10 
840 

534 
600 

5  12 
564 

7  00 

8  08 
8  08 
8  00 

7  48 

4  00 

8  08 

6  56 
8  36 
6  56 

5  84 

6  24 

7  80 
6  36 

5  34 

6  58 
534 

Hlj^hest. 

$13  60 
8  08 
8  08 
8  08 

6  56 

5  34 

7  00 
5  58 
5  58 

7  SO 

8  08 
8  08 
8  00 
8  24 
5  34 
8  08 
7  84 
886 
7  48 

5  84 
624 
7  80 

6  36 
534 
6  58 
5  34 

1  Arera^e. 

Koremoii 

810  22 

Mh>4<>II>4 

7  5e 

Brick -la Tcrs 

t         7  :a 

Piivcn*    

7 :4 

Labor««rft 

5  40 

CartD'en: 

Day 

5  34 

Night 

6  U 

Roadmt^n  

5  20 

Sc  Avongers 

4  74 

PlAt«*-laver8 

****" 

7  12 

Cartwri&!hts 

..■•....    ..........  ..  . 

8  ili? 

Carpenters 

.. . . 

?    L»!? 

SmitbN 

g  -XJ 

Horse-shoen - 

S  00 

Strikers 

4  fX' 

Joiin^rs 

S  '18 

Painters 

7  14 

Plambom 

8  % 

C  ranemen 

7  « 

Fir»*nien    

5  34 

Woighnien 

6  24 

RoaiiA  en{rln6meii 

7  r^'"' 

florae-keeper 

6  3« 

t^tablemen 

5  :4 

Sa^ldlora 

6  Si? 

Oardeners 

5  34 
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GOVERNMENT  DBPARTHENTS. 

lu  the  Kewcastle.  post-office  the  postmaster  receives  a  salary  of 
$3,700  per  annam.  The  chief  aud  senior  clerks  are  also  paid  by  the 
year.  Sorting  clerks  and  telegraphists  are  divided  into  two  classes. 
In  the  second  the  pay  is  at  first  $3  per  week:  proficiency  brings  an  in- 
crease by  48  cents  up  to  $9.24  per  week.  Tnen  when  vacancies  occur 
the  second-class  men  are  promoted  to  the  first  at  a  salary  of  $10  per 
week,  which  is  increased  &om  time  to  time  to  $12,  thns  making  the 
pay  of  sorting  clerks  and  telegraphists  from  $3  to  $12  per  week. 

Letter-carriers  or  postmen  receive  from  $4.38  to  $6.32.  Postmen  of 
good  character  having  served  fifteen  years  and  upwards  receive  72 
cents  in  addition  to  their  regular  salary ;  those  having  ten  years'  service 
get  48  cents  extra  per  week,  and  the  five  years'  men  24  cents  extra. 

The  ordinary  duty  of  post-office  employes  in  eight  hours  per  day  or 
a  maximum  of  forty-eight  hours  in  a  week  of  six  days.  On  Sundays  the 
average  of  duty  is  two  hours.  * 

Wages  per  week  of  fariy-eight  houre  to  emplojfde  in  the poat-offiee  in  Neweasile'Upon-Tsfne. 


OooapAtioiu. 


Lowest 


HigbMt 


PostmMter per  annam.. i 

Chief  clerk do $1,411  28  I|l,e06  00 

Sorting  clerks  and  tclegraphUta per  week.. I         4  00  ;       12  00 

Letter-carriers do !         4  88  '         6  32 

Telegraph  clerks,  femalee do 8  00  '         8  00 

("ountry  postmen do '         4  00  i         5  00 


Average. 


$3,700  00 


PRINTERS  AND  PRINTING  OFFICES. 

Statement  $hywing  the  wagee  paid  per  week  of  Jl/ttf^fonr  hours  to  printers  (compositors, 

pressment  proof-rtadsrs,  ^c.)  tii  NewoasHe-¥pon»Tgne. 


Occopations. 


Lowest. 


Compositors 

Stereotypers 

Employes  in  press-room 

Employes  in  mailing  department 

Job-room  oompositors , 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Kews-room  oompositors 

Job-room  pressmen 


*  And  18  and  20  cents  per  hoar  overtime. 
COMPOSITORS. 


♦$7  78 
8  48 
5 
5 
7 
6 
6 


12 
00 
78 
08 
08 


8  24 

7  78 


Highest. ,  Average. 


$16  12 

17  00 

10  22 

872 

8  72 

6  08 

12  64 

8  72 


$11 
2 
7 


00 

28 
00 


8  24 


7 
6 
9 


28 
08 
72 


8  24 


Night-;   Day. 
work.     work. 


Long  primer  to  emerald per  t, 000  ens..! 

KoDpareil , do • 

Rnby do 

Pearl do 


$0 


16 

$0  14 

17 

15 

18 

16 

19 

17 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 

Seamen  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  general  dullness  in  all 
branches  of  trade  very  strongly,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to  draw  npon 
earniuers  they  laid  by  during  the  more  prosperous  times  of  the  past 
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three  years.  English  seamen  are  more  provident,  it  seems,  than  their 
fellow-laborers  in  other  callings,  and  have  husbanded  the  high  wages 
of  1881  and  1883,  recent  official  statistics  showing  that  the  amount  of 
seamen's  money-orders  issued  has  increased  considerably  in  the  past 
three  years,  and  the  amount  received  and  paid  at  the  seamen's  savings 
banks  has  also  largely  increased  in  that  time,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  during  the  past  three  years  the  sailors  have  been  in  receipt  of 
larger  wages  than  before  that  time,  and  that  they  have  saved  more  oat 
of  those  wages.  But  with  the  laying  up  of  vessels  that  began  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  wages  began  to  fall.  Despite  the 
low  figures  at  which  they  are  now  quoted,  there  are  hundreds  of  sailors 
at  this  ix>rt  eager  to  accept  them  if  they  could  only  find  a  berth.  But 
there  is  no  demand  for  seamen.  Where  there  is  one  berth  there  are 
dozens  of  applicants.  A  careful  estimate  places  the  number  of  sailors 
and  sea- going  men  idle  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  3,500,  and  it  Is  in  con- 
templation to  increase  that  number  by  additional  withdrawal  of  carry- 
ing tonnage: 

Following  is  a  statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  by  tbe 
Tyne  Steam  Shipping  Company  for  coast  navigation,  as  compared  with 
the  wages  of  1878,  together  with  the  average  wages  paid  per  month  for 
sail  and  steam,  ocean  and  coast  navigation  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 


Oconpations. 

Steam 
nayig 

1878. 

coast — 
ating. 

1884. 

$10  46 
11  44 

8  24 
8  48 
7  30 
7  06 
7  06 
560 
17  00 
10  34 
7  78 
7  06 
6  56 

Steam 
laid 

coast- 
up. 

Ocean 
tion, 

naxiga- 
1884. 

Coa»t 

narigatioo, 
1884. 

1878. 

1884. 

$14  58 
754 
682 

8  24 
560 
560 
560 
560 

9  72 
7  30 
032 
560 
560 
586 

Steam. 

Sail. 

SaU. 

MMter 

$12  12 

11  00 

8  24 

8  72 
7  08 
7  00 

7  00 

6  72 
16  80 

9  72 

8  00 

7  00 
e  36 
534 

$14  58 
7  54 
6  86 

6  24 
572 
5  72 

7  00 

5  72 
9  72 
7  80 

6  36 
572 
6  72 

•6  00 

Chief  mAte 

$9  10 

7  00 
6  00 

4  10 

8  10 

6  00 

5  00 
18  00 
12  10 

7  10 
3  15 

8  10 

$7  00 
5  10 
600 

4  05 
8  00 

5  00 
4  10 

$7  00 

Second  mate 

5  10 

Carpenter 

5  10 

Boatswaiii 

5  CO 

Seamen  (able-bodied) - 

3  00 

Cook  and  ^toward 

4  15 

Cook 

4  10 

Chief  enidneer 

Second  enfiriueer 

Third  enffmeer 

l^rAniMi 

Trimmers 

Watchmen 

■•-*-*%.■ 

*  Eight  nights. 


THE  COST   OF  LIYING. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table,  there  is  no  material  change 
in  the  cost  of  living  now  as  compared  with  1878.  There  have  beeu  quite 
wide  fluctuations  in  that  time,  and  during  the  general  boom  of  18S2-'83 
prices  went  up  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  wages.  But  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  now  very  closely  resembles  those  of  1878,  when  trade  was 
dull  and  prices  of  all  kinds  were  low.  In  the  provision  market  there 
is  but  very  little  change,  the  ruling  quotations  being,  if  anything,  a 
trifle  lower  than  those  of  a  corresponding  period  of  1878.  Groceries 
are  steady  at  about  the  same  figures.  Dry  goods  show  the  most  marked 
decrease,  prices  for  the  various  grades  ranging  considerably  lower  than 
those  quoted  five  years  ago.  Flour  is  lower  and  better  now  than  it  ever 
has  beeu  in  the  history  of  Newcastle.  There  is  comparatively  little  made 
here,  the  greater  portion  of  it  coming  from  America,  though  no  incon- 
siderable quantity  is  imported  from  Hungary.    This  is  one  branch  of 
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trade  to  which  especial  atteu  tion  should  be  called.  American  flonr  takes 
the  highest  rauk  in  this  market,  on  account  of  its  purity  and  its  cheap- 
ness. It  is  the  prime  favorite,  and  every  year  sees  a  steady  increase  in 
the  amount  of  its  importation.  There  is  still  room  for  a  vast  increase 
in  the  sales  here  and  in  this  neighborhood,  and  a  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  millers  would  drive  all  other  manufacturers  out  of  the  market. 

PRICES  OF  THE  NEOESSARIES  OF  LIFE. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  prices  paid 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  in  1878  and  in  1884 : 


Articles. 


FBOVISIOMB. 

Flonr,  wheat : 

Superfine 

Extra  family ■ 

Ordinary 

Flour,  rye 

Beef: 

Freab  roastinin  pieces 

Fresh  soup  pieces 

Fresh  rump  stealcs 

Corned 

Veal: 

Foreqnarters 

Hindquarters 

CuUeU 

Mutton : 

Foreqnarters 

L«R 

Chops 

Pork: 

Fresh 

Corned  or  salted 

Bacon 

Hams,  smoked  (WUUhire) 

Shoulders  (American) 

Sausages  (ham) , 

Lard 

Batter 

Cheese 

Rice 

Beans 

Milk 

Milk  (condensed,  pint  tins) 

Bgg» 


QROCKBIKS. 


1878. 


Unit  of  quantity. 


1884. 


Value.  Unit  of  quantity. 


per  barrel. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


97  M 
8  03 


per pound. 

...do 

...do 


do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 


...do-... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
. . . .  do  .... 
...  do..-. 
..  do.... 
..  do.... 
..do.... 
...do... 
...do.... 
per  quart 
. . .  do 


10 


24  to 

leto 

3to 


per  dosen. 


per  pound 


Tea,  colony  and  good  black  ..< 
Coff»'0 : 

Kit»,  green do 

Rio,  rooMti'd do 

Sugar:  I 

(lood  brown • do 

Yell(»w  C do 

...do 
...do 


CofltH^  B 

Whilo  A 

lfol»AHf«: 

Ni-w  Orlenns per  gallon. 

Porto  Kico ' do 

Simp I do 

Soap,  common ,  perpound. 

Slurch j  —  ao    — 

(.'oal I  per  ton..., 

Oil,  petroleum per  gallon. 

DOMESTIC  DRT  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings: 

Brown,   44«inch,    standard 

quality peryard 

Bleached,  44inch,  standard 
quality do 


6  71 

20 
14 
24 
16 

18 
20 
24 

18 
20 
22 

le 

16 
14 
24 
10 
18 
16 
86 
22 
10 
16 
07 
15 


per  stone 

do 

...do.... 
....do 


perponnd 

— do 

, ...  do  . . . . . 
— do 


..do 
..do 
..do 

.  do 

.do 

..do 

..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
.do 
..do 
..do 
..do 


per  stone  . 

— do 

perpound. 
per  dosen. 


Value. 


to  50 


to  42to 


22  to 


14  to 


22  to 
18  to 


16  to 
24  to 
12  to 


40 to      60  I  perpound. 


2  91to  8 


22 

32 

05 
07 
07 
08 

40 
48 
60 
07 
10 
64 
48 


do 

.do 

..do 

do 

.do 

.do 


per  stone. . 

—  do 

por  gallon, 
perpound. 

. . .  do 

per  ton 

per  gallon . 


00 
16 


peryard 


46 
42 

20 

16 
24 


16 
16 
20 

18 
20 
24 

24 

ii 


11 

16 
24 
26 
16 

04 
71 


12 
24 


32to      88 

24 
32 

06 
07 
05 


72 


72 

OSio      06 

10 

2  55to   3  40 

42 


do 


07 
09 
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Articles. 


1878. 


Cnit  of  qnantity. 


DOMUnC  DRY  GOODS,  ETC.— 

ContiDiied. 

Sheetings : 

Brown,    721nch,  standard 
qniJit.v 

Bleached,  08-inch,  standard 

quality ■ 

Cotton  flannel,  f;ood  quality. . . . 
Ticking,  good  quality: 

Single  linen  

Doable  linen 

Union  single 

Prints 

Monsseline  de  laines do  .. 

A\l  wool  cloth:  I 

Suitable  for  working  men . .  — do  . . 

Unions ' do  .. 

Boots,  men's  heavy •  per  pair 


Values. 


21 
16 


24 

eo 


72 
48 


1884. 


Unit  of  quantity. 


ValiMA 


to  18  ;  per  yard 


...do 
...do 


...do 
...do 
16  I — do 
10  '....do 
24  '  ...do 


do 

.do 


2  55     per  pair. 


$•» 


$    28t«      £ 


:i4 

47 

u 


05to       23 

4> 
1  Mto  2  S3 


House  rent— 1878. 


Fonr-roomed  tenements  ..per  week 
Two-roomed  tenements  ........do.. 

Six -roomed  tenements do 


...I 


Price. 


$1  20-$l  80 

84>  1  20 

1  92-  2  43 


Boazd  and  lodginga-1878-1884. 


For  men per  week. 

For  women ...do... 


Price. 


$2  81-1(3  »? 
2  19-  2  *i 


HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

In  speaking  of  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  paragraph  4^  it 
must  be  understood  that  in  this  district  there  are  a  great  many  miners 
whose  hours  of  work  are  necessarily  irregular,  and  blast  fumacemeii, 
glass-workers,  and  iron-pnddlers,  whose  work  is  done  in  shifts.  This 
system  throws  a  greater  proportion  of  men  into  the  temptations  of  the 
^* public  bouses"  than  does  the  system  of  a  continuous  day's  work  in 
the  strictly  manufacturing  districts.  All  things  taken  into  oonsider- 
ation,  their  methods  of  work,  the  peculiar  hours  for  relaxation  ami 
amusement,  the  opportunities  afforded  them  for  legitimate  and  harm- 
less entertainment,  the  working  classes  here  may  be  safely  said  to  be 
steady  and  trustworthy,  though  they  are  but  little  inclined  to  be  sav- 
ing. Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  own  their  little  patches  of  ground,  and 
a  little  house,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  tenants,  who,  so  long 
as  they  can  satisfy  the  monthly  demands  of  the  landlord,  and  can  de- 
cently clothe  and  feed  themselves  and  families  week  by  week,  seem  to 
be  satisfied  to  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  This  is  very  clearlv 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  engineers  in  Sunderland,  a  city  near  here. 
They  went  out  on  strike  some  nine  months  ago,  and  their  ranks  have 
been  steadily  increased  by  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  on  ac- 
count of  the  closing  of  works  dependent  upon  the  works  of  the  engi- 
neers, until  the  number  of  idle  men  in  Sunderland  now  amounts  to  over 
5,000.  For  a  while  the  funds  of  their  various  labor  unions  snpiK>rted 
them ;  they  could  not  support  themselves.  But  as  month  after  month 
rolled  on  those  funds  were  reduced  to  such  a  i)oint  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  appoint  committees  to  canvass  the  town  soliciting  aid.  Great 
destitution  and  misery  prevails,  and  as  both  strikers  and  employers  are 
firm  in  their  respective  positions,  there  is  no  telling  what  the  end  will  be. 

The  "  public  house"  is,  unfortunately,  the  bank  in  which  most  of  the 
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deposits  of  the  working  classes  are  made,  and  it  is  a  bank  that  pays  no 
interest. 

In  nearly  all  the  great  corporations  the  workmen  are  paid  off  Friday 
night  or  Saturday  noon,  and  are  given  the  Saturday  afternoon  for  a 
half  holiday.  Then  it  is  that  the  public  houses  reap  their  golden  harvest. 
There  are  in  the  city  of  Newcastle  alone  three  hundred  and  ninety-four 
public  houses,  where  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  are  sold,  and  from  12  o'clock 
Satui^day  noon  until  11  at  nignt  they  are  crowded,  the  counters  often 
being  four  and  five  deep.  The  laborer  (female,  unfortunately,  as  well  as 
male),  has  half  a  day  on  his  hands  with  nothing  to  do.  The  public  house 
is  always  free  to  him,  and  there  he  sits  and  smokes,  and  talks  and 
drinks,  until  turned  out  by  the  closing  of  the  place  at  11  o'clock. 
Beer  and  whisky  are  the  tipples,  the  former  a  very  strong,  heady  stuff, 
totally  unlike  the  lager  beer  of  Germany,  being  nearly  as  conducive  of 
drunkenness  as  the  latter.  The  women  drink  beer  and  gin,  oftentimes 
in  company  with  the  men,  but  more  frequently  in  little  side  rooms.  The 
amount  of  drinking  among  all  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  is  ap- 
palling. 

On  Sundays  the  streets  are  deserted  till  half  past  12,  and  then,  as 
if  by  magic,  with  the  taking  down  of  the  public-house  shutters,  the 
laborer  springs  into  sight,  only  to  be  lost  within  the  saloon  until  half 
past  2's  closing  puts  him  out.  From  6  to  10  the  saloons  are  open  on 
Sunday  nights,  and  the  experience  of  Saturday  night  is  repeated. 

There  are  in  Newcastle  one  public  library  and  small  reading-room^ 
free  to  every  one  who  is  indorsed  by  a  known  citizen,  one  place  where 
free  concerts  are  given  every  Saturday  evening  during  the  winter,  and 
three  hundred  and  ninety-four  public  houses. 

THE  FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYER. 

*^  The  relations  existing  between  employers  and  employes  "  is  of  the 
most  amicable  natui*e.  Employers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  simply  require  the 
regular  attendance  of  their  employes,  and  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  duties  to  which  they  are  assigned — they  go  beyond  that,  and  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  home  life  of  the  people  who  work  for  them,  not 
infrequently  visiting  their  houses,  and  in  an  unobtrusive  kindly  way 
making  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  their  surroundings.  These 
attentions  are  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  and  greatly 
enhance  the  relations  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  two  classes. 
The  workingman  feels  that  he  is  not  a  mere  machine,  of  which  a  stated 
amount  of  work  is  required  each  day.  He  realizes  that  his  industry, 
frugality,  and  correct  habits  will  not  only  be  known,  but  appreciated 
by  his  employers,  and  this  knowledge  is  oftentimes  the  one  thing  that 
stimulates  him  to  renewed  efforts  and  strengthens  him  in  a  course  of 
life,  which  under  different  circumstances  he  would  find  full  of  tempta- 
tions he  could  not  easily  withstand. 

The  few  masters  who  are  harsh,  tyrannical,  and  overbearing  are  known 
to  have  the  most  dissipated  workmen,  men  who  spend  their  spare  time 
and  money  in  the  pubUc  houses,  and  whose  work  is  never  so  satisfactory 
as  that  of  the  steady  trustworthy  laborer  who  works  for  his  own  and 
his  master's  interests,  knowing  that  by  advancing  the  latter  he  is  help- 
ing himself.  Employers  are  always  accessible  to  even  the  humblest  of 
their  men.  If  any  one  has  a  grievance  he  may  state  it  clearly  and  freely^ 
without  any  fear  of  prejudice,  and  it  will  be  investigated.  All  ques- 
tions affecting  the  rights  of  workingmen  are  discussed  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  by  representatives  of  the  workmen  and  of  the  em- 
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ployers,  and  if  they  cannot  arrive  at  an  nnderstandio^  arbitrati  *{) 
almost  invariably  follows,  thus  doing  away  with  the  long  and  disastruLA 
strikes  that  were  formerly  used  to  force  a  settlement  of  dififerences. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OP  LABOR. 

The  various  trades  and  industries  in  the  north  of  England  are  moj^t 
perfectly  organized,  and  these  several  organizations  are  a  i>ower  in  tie 
community.  Their  influence  is  very  great,  and  it  makes  itself  felt  os 
every  possible  occasion.  In  the  lesser  societies  rates  of  wages  are  tise-i 
and  maintained  by  the  united  action  of  the  members,  who  not  only  de 
termine  what  wages  they  themselves  shall  receive,  but  also  what  shaL 
be  paid  those  w  ho  are  not  members  of  their  organizations. 

The  larger  associations,  sucli  as  the  miners,  the  amalgated  engineerN 
the  iron  ship-builders,  and  boiler- makers,  who  number  their  membei> 
by  tens  of  thousands,  have  very  wisely  abandoned  the  old-time  i>oli«  y 
of  striking  to  enforce  their  decrees,  but  almost  invariably  refer  what- 
ever they  may  have  in  dispute  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  as  is  noticed  io 
another  portion  of  this  report.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  most  per 
fectly  organized,  and  have  an  immense  capital  with  which  to  carry  oat 
any  plan  of  action  that  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  principal  object  of  these  trades  associations,  next  to  the  prote<!- 
tion  of  themselves  in  the  matter  of  wages,  is  provision  for  members  iu 
case  of  sickness,  disability,  or  want  of  employment,  and  almost  every 
society'  has  a  large  fund  for  this  purpose,  kept  up  by  voluntary  monthly 
payments  of  the  members  and  outside  donations.  As  showing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  is  done,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  engineers'  strike 
at  Sunderland,  w  hich  has  been  on  for  forty-six  weeks,  the  relief  com- 
mittee reported  for  the  week  ending  May  17  the  total  income  for  the 
w^eek  was  $2,254.(]3,  and  the  expenditure  $2,075.68,  leaving  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $178.95. 

The  societies  are  non-religious  and  non-political,  though  there  is  do 
denying  the  fact  that  they  exercise  a  very  considerable  influence  in  mold 
ing  public  sentiment  about  election  times. 

THE   PltEVALENOY   OF  STRIKES. 

The  north  of  p]ngland  is  particularly  free  from  strikes;  that  is  to  say 
free  from  those  great  contests  between  labor  and  capital  that  entail 
great  misery  and  suft'ering  on  the  one  and  great  pecuniary  loss  on  the 
other.     Of  course,  there  are  in  some  trades  occasional  dift'erences  of 
oi)inion  between  masters  and  men,  when  the  men  decline  to  work  until 
such  ditlerenc'es  are  adjusted.     Hut  for  the  past  eighteen  years  there 
has  been  no  ^neat  strike  liero.     This  very  fortunate  state  of  aftairs  h;is 
come  about  tliron/^h  the  masters  and  men  learning,  after  long  and  ex- 
])ensive  lessons,  that  there  is  as  mueh  business  method  to  be  observeti 
in  treatin^i  the  labor  (jiiestion  as  in  any  i)iirely  commercial  transaction, 
llenee,  wlien  tliere  is  a  (lisji;;reeinent   between  the  purchasers  of  labor 
and  tlie  (lisi)osers  thereof,  the  matter  is  treated  as  similar  difficulties  in 
other  brandies  ot  business  wouhl  be.     Instead  of  following  the  old  plan 
of  attemi)ting  to  force  a  settlement  of  the  trouble  by  long  and  costly 
strikes  an  entirely  ditlen^it  method  of  i)roeedure  is  now  resorted  to. 

Perhai)s  this  method,  wliieh  obtains  in  all  the  great  industries  of  tbe 
north  of  England,  es[)eeially  in  the  coal  and  manufactured  iron  trader, 
where  difterenc^es  of  opinion  are  constantly  ari>»ing,  might  best  be  illus- 
trated by  brielly  reporting;  a  case  in  the  nmnufactured  iron  trade,  which 
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has  just  been  decided  here  in  Newcastle.  It  mast  first  be  understood 
that  these  enormous  industries,  representing  millions  of  capital  and  arm- 
ies of  laborers,  have  what  is  known  as  a  board  of  conciliation  and  ar* 
trabition,  consisting  of  two  members  representing  the  employers,  two 
members  representing  the  employes,  and  an  umpire. 

The  employers,  in  the  case  referred  to,  claimed  a  reduction  of  one  shil- 
ling per  ton  on  puddling,  and  10  per  cent,  on  all  other  forge  and  mill 
wages. 

This  claim  the  employes  contested,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  it  being  impossible  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  Dr.  Speuce  Watson,  as  arbitra* 
tor,  his  decision  to  regulate  wages  for  a  pericNl  of  three  months. 

Both  sides  appeared  before  Dr.  Watson,  and  a  representative  of  the 
employers  stated  their  side  of  the  case,  arguing,  among  other  things, 
the  fall  in  the  net  realized  price  of  iron  of  0«.  11.46d.  per  ton,  and  in 
the  current  market-price  since  the  last  arbitration  in  January ;  the  de- 

Eression  at  present  prevailing  in  the  finished  iron  trade,  as  evidenced 
y  the  number  of  works  that  are  standing  still  and  the  shortness  of 
work  at  those  that  are  still  able  to  keep  goinf ;  the  absence  of  the  slid- 
ing scale ;  the  necessity  that  the  cost  of  production  should  be  lowered 
if  works  are  to  be  kept  ^oing,  which  is  not  the  case,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  last  arbitration  there  were  1,157  puddlingftimaoes  in 
operation,  whereas  now  there  are  but  H52. 

The  representative  of  the  workmen  replied  by  maintaining  that  no 
alteration  has  taken  place  justifying  any  reduction,  nor  have  the  em- 
p\oj6B  any  right  to  claim  a  reduction  in  lieu  of  the  sliding-scale,  enter- 
ing into  a  full  explanation  of  previous  awards  and  the  cause  that  ddd 
away  with  the  sliding-scale.  He  argued  that  the  lying  idle  of  the  tat' 
naces  should  tend  to  increase  the  price:  that  reduction  in  wages  and  re- 
duction in  prices  never  created  confluence  nor  brought  better  trade; 
that  the  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  in  November,  1882,  with  the  additkm 
of  7^  per  cent,  in  October  last,  failed  to  secure  orders,  and  the  employers 
now  complain  of  depressed  trade ;  that,  owing  to  the  low  cost  of  man- 
ufacture and  their  unusual  facilities  northern  manu&cturers  are  under- 
selling the  manufacturers  in  other  distriots,  and  are  compelling  them  to 
close  their  works;  endeavoring  to  prove  (1)  that  comparing  the  past 
with  the  present  the  claim  of  the  employers  is  unjustifiable;  (2)  that 
reductions  never  stimulated  nor  improved  trade ;  and  (3)  that  the  em- 
ployes views  on  the  basis  of  the  sliding-scale  are  in  accordance  with  the 
basis'  awarded  and  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  previous  arbitration. 
Dr.  Watson,  after  carefully  considering  the  employers'  case  and  the 
workmen's  reply,  awarded  as  follows: 

ThAt  for  the  period  beginniDg  April  12  and  ending  June  28, 1884,  there  ehall  be  a  re- 
duction of  3  pence  per  ton  on  puadling,  and  2^  per  cent,  on  all  otber  forge  and  mill 


Although  this  award  was  not  made  until  the  18th  of  April,  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  both  sides,  and  the  wages  of  the  men — who  had  been  working 
right  along  through  all  the  meetings  and  discussions  of  their  representa- 
tives— were  paid  from  the  12th  of  April  on  that  basis. 

The  benefit,  both  to  employers  and  workmen,  of  this  system  of  arbi- 
tration, by  which  all  their  disputes  are  settled,  is  incalculable,  and  it  is 
to  this  system  alone  that  the  great  coal  and  iron  industries,  the  base  of 
the  mighty  commercial  power  of  the  north  of  England,  are  so  free  irom 
the  demoralization  invariably  attendant  upon  labor  strikes. 
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holding  shares  in  the  wholesale  society  or  union,  the  capital,  net  sales, 
net  proflts/and  average  dividends  paid  dnring  the  years  named : 


1804 

1880 

1874 

1878 

188  (thitte  qnarton) 


Number 
of  mem* 

Cftpitftl. 

NeiMdes. 

1 
Kel 

profit. 

18,887 

74,787 

168,866 

886,161 

4»,488 

£2,466 

82.082 

442.114 
874.466 

£61,867 

418.840 

1,686,860 

2,70^026 

8,810,108 

£807 

4,808 

14,288 

84,860 

88,010 

dMdoiid 


The  wholesale  society  to  which  the  above  table  refers  is  composed  of 
sections,  formed  of  the  different  local  societies  within  certain  bounda- 
ries. The  local  societies  send  delegates  to  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
sections,  which  are  in  turn  represented  by  ddegates  in  an  annual  con- 
gress. 

The  northern  section  comprises  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  part  of  the  North  Biding  of 
York.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  sections  in  the  union,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  growth  of  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  in  the  north  during  a  period  of  six  years  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1883. 

Summary  of  iocMei  in  northern  $eciUm, 


1878. 
1870. 


1881. 


Sodetlet. 


126 
188 
141 
180 


1888. 


128 


08,662 

71,674 
78^288 
88.078 
00,166 
07,048 


Trade. 


£2,168.861 
2.119,688 
2,668,170 
9,684,178 
8,188,288 
8,871.860 


Profit. 


£281,707 
841,646 
886^170 
814,774 
860,788 
880,408 


The  returns  for  this  section  for  the  year  1883  have  Just  been  issued, 
and  show  that  there  are  97,943  members.  There  is  a  share  capital  ct 
£714.668  and  a  loan  capital  of  £45,805.  The  value  of  land,  buildings, 
and  fixed  stock  amounts  to  £288,752.  The  sum  of  £S^1M9  was  re- 
ceived for  goods  sold,  producing  a  net  profit  of  £399,4^,  of  which 
£1,460  were  applied  to  educational  and  £546  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  following  table  summarises  the  year's  business  by  counties: 


Nomoofioeiety. 


IforthonbotlMid 

DarhMi 

CamberiAiid 


Kuoiber 


21,086 

66^290 

11,762 

%107 

6^128 


Shvo 
oapitol. 


£166.612 

406^686 

116^464 

12,480 

28,408 


ValiMof 

land, 

build. 

ingt,  ttc 


AOl. 
164,611 

62.887 
i. 

14, 


Goods  told. 


1,86^018 

878.066 

40,061 

16^687 


Kot 


£80,444 

247.774 

88.606 

8.020 

11^740 


Of  all  the  societies  in  Northumberland  Goanty  the  one  at  Newcastle 
is  by  tea  the  most  important  and  did  the  largest  amount  of  business 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  5,850  members;  a  share  and  loan  capital 
of  £45,603.    The  value  of  its  land,  buildings,  and  fixed  stock  is  £14,476. 
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olabs  have  libraries,  or  make  arrangements  whereby  members  may  en- 
joy the  privileges  of  circalatiug  libraries,  and  the  opportantties  for  self- 
improvement  thas  afforded  are  very  generally  te^ken  advantage  of. 
The  proprietors  of  the  establishments  take  great  interest  in  these  socie- 
ties and  often  oontribate  very  materially*  to  their  support,  both  by  finan- 
cial aid  and  personal  attention. 

The  manner  in  which  the  large  buildings  of  this  city  are  constructed 
renders  fire  an  almost  nnheard-of  affair.  They  are  as  nearly  fire-proof 
as  possible,  very  little,  if  any,  wood  entering  into  their  construction ; 
still  all  reasonable  precautions  are  taken,  and  every  family  provided 
for  a  rapid  and  safe  exit  in  case  of  any  sudden  alarm. 

Sanitary  matters  are,  as  a  rule,  well  attended  to,  the  premises  in 
which  women  work  being  kept  clean,  well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated. 
There  are  numerous  benefit  societies  for  the  assistance  and  care  of  sick 
members,  and  the  employers'  liberty  act  provides  for  the  care  of  those 
disabled  through  accident  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  not^  in  another  portion  of 
this  report,  show  but  little  change  now  from  the  ruling  prices  at  the 
time  of  the  last  report.  Wages  increased  during  the  era  of  extreme 
prosperity,  and  prices  went  up ;  but  when,  in  sympathy  with  the  gen- 
eral depression,  wages  decreased,  the  prices  of  the  necensaries  also  came 
down,  until  now  they  show  but  little  change  from  those  of  a  correspond- 
ing period  in  1878. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  school-board  system,  the  education  of 
female  laborers  has  vastly  improved.  Under  the  existing  law  employers 
cannot  engage  females  to  work  in  fiactories,  shops,  &c.,  if  they  are  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age,  unless  they  have  been  passed  by  the  school 
board,  and  if  over  that  age  they  must  have  attended  school  a  certain 
length  of  time.  If  they  have  not  been  passed  the  employer  is  obliged 
to  send  them  to  school  so  man}*  days  a  week,  and  rather  than  suffer  the 
inconvenience  of  such  irregular  hours,  they  are  careful  to  engage  only 
those  who  have  passed  the  board.  In  this  way  the  mental  standard  of 
female  workers  has  been  greatly  raised,  and  with  the  continually  grow- 
ing desire  on  their  part  for  an  advance  in  their  position,  as  is  shown  by 
their  eagerness  to  accept  any  meansof  self  improvement,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  this  change  for  the  better  in  the  educational  status  of  women 
workers  being  an  enduring  one  and  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them  and 
to  the  world. 

B0BIN80N  LOCKE, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Newea^HeonT^nej  August 20, 1884. 


HOTTIHOHAIL 

REPORT  BT  OOMMBROIAL  AQBNT  SMITE, 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  in  your  circular  of  the  15th  of 
February  last,  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  throughout  the  world, 
especially  in  Europe,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  annexed  tables  of 
wages  in  this  district:  (1)  general  trades;  (2)  hosiery  manufacture;  (3) 
cotton  doubling;  (4)  leather  manufacture;  (5)  fancy  lace  and  curtain 
manufacture;  (6)  railway  employes;  (7)  mines  and  mining;  (8)  iron 
work  and  foundry ;  (9)  post-office  employes ;  (10)  board  school  employes; 
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(11)  corporation  employes;  (12)  prices  of  provisions,  &c.;  (13)  agricalt- 
uraJ  laborers ;  (14)  assistants  in  retail  shops  and  stores ;  (15)  household 
employes. 

The  tables  will  show  the  wages  of  lab<Nr  in  this  district  as  correctly 
as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  them.  I  have  spent  mnch  time  in  col- 
lecting the  information  from  which  this  report  has  been  compiled.  I 
cannot  hope  that  it  will  be  absolntely  correct,  bnt  I  feel  sore  that  it  will 
be  foand  as  reliable  as  snch  a  report  can  be  made. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

I  do  not  see  any  great  change  in  the  cost  of  living  or  wages  of  labor 
now  and  five  years  ago,  when  the  last  circular  was  issued. 

In  1878  trade  in  this  district  was  just  beginning  to  recover  from  a  se- 
vere depression. 

Up  to  1882  there  was  a  constant  improvement  in  the  demand  for  Not- 
tingham goods,  and  that  improvement  was  especially  seen  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  American  market.  That  increased  demand  made  employ- 
ment for  a  larger  number  of  hands,  and  as  the  employers  were  pros- 
perous they  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  fair  wages.  But  the  increase 
of  wages  was  not  great,  except  that  those  who  worked  by  the  piece 
had  more  constant  employment  and  therefore  could  earn  a  greater 
amount  of  money.  During  the  last  five  years,  with  the  increase  of  trade, 
there  h^is  been  a  very  large  increase  of  population  in  Nottingham.  But 
building  operations  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  so  that  rents  have 
not  advanced.  During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  perceptible  fall- 
ing off  in  the  staple  trade  of  the  town,  not  only  with  the  United  States, 
but  with  other  countries  and  in  the  home  market.  K  this  depression 
continues,  many  persons  must  be  thrown  our  of  employment  and  much 
sufifering  will  probably  be  the  consequence  during  the  next  winter. 
There  is.  however,  a  probability  that  building  operations  have  oatran 
demand  and  that  rents  will  be  likely  to  decline,  which  will  favor  the 
operatives. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WOBKIN6  GLASSES. 

It  is  diflScult  to  speak  of  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  as  those 
habits  vary  with  the  individual.  That  there  is  much  improvidence  and 
much  intemperance  is  undoubteilly  true.  Yet  there  are  thousands  who 
are  industrious  and  prudent  and  lead  exemplary  lives.  But  my  obser- 
vation leads  me  to  think  that  the  British  workmen,  as  a  class,  drink 
more  intoxicating  liquors  than  is  good  for  them.  In  fact^  intempcirance 
prevails  to  a  large  extent,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  men.  The  dark,  damp,  and  gloomy  winters,  together  with  the  ab- 
sence of  comfort  in  their  own  houses,  drive  many  working  people  to  the 
public  houses  where  they  find  good  fires  and  boon  companions,  which, 
together  with  the  mug  of  beer,  helps  them  to  forget  the  hardship  of 
their  lot.  Of  course  such  habits  lead  to  improvidence  and  intemper- 
ance. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  THE  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYEB. 

I  think  a  fairly  good  feeling  has  prevailed  between  the  employer  and 
employe  during  the  last  five  years.  « occasional  strikes  have  occurred, 
but  they  have  generally  been  of  minor  importance.  During  prosperous 
times  strikes  are  not  usual,  because,  as  the  employer  makes  money 
freely  he  is  usually  able  and  willing  to  give  fair  remuneration  to  his 
workmen.    But  a  strike  of  an  unusual  kind  has  lately  occuired  in  this 
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diBtrict.  A  large  maanfaotaier  of  laoe  ourtaiiis  here  finding  that  labor 
wae  cheaper  in  Scotland,  moved  some  of  his  machinery  there  and  was 
contemplating  moving  more  when  hib  employes  threatened  to  leave  in 
a  body  if  the  removid  wae  continued.  As  strikes  have  not  been  fke- 
qoent  nor  formidable  here  within  the  last  few  years,  their  effect  has  not 
been  great  on  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  80  far  as  I  can  learn, 
strikes  have  usually  resulted  in  little  good  to  the  operative,  accompanied 
with  heavy  loss  of  wages  while  unemployed,  and  consequently  with  much 
distress  in  their  fiEunilies. 

OBGAiaZATION  OF  LABOB. 

As  to  the  organization  of  labor  and  the  nature  of  the  organisations,  I 
propose  to  report  fully  in  answer  to  your  circular  of  the  18th  May  last. 

FBEEDOM  OF  PUBOHASB  AND  HANNBB  OF  PATMBNT. 

Working  people  here  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where- 
ever  they  please.  The  employes  in  factories  and  warehouses  are  gen- 
erally paid  weekly  in  gold  and  silver  coin. 

OO-OPBBATrVE  SOOIBTIB8. 

Oo-operative  societies  are  not  common  here,  and  those  that  have  been 
started  have  not  been  very  successfhl.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
co-operative  productive  societies  in  this  district. 

OONBITION  OF  WOBKING  PEOPLE,  ETC. 

From  my  observation  for  six  years  past,  I  do  not  regard  the  condition 
of  the  working  people  in  this  district  as  being  particularly  bad.  Their 
wages  are  sufficient,  ordinarily,  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  in  many  cases  much  more.  It  they  have  families  grown  up  the 
younger  members  can  generally  secure  employment.  Household  ser» 
vants  are  always  in  demand,  and  good  and  faithful  ones  can  always  com- 
mand good  situations. 

The  climate  is  much  milder  in  winter  than  that  of  the  Northern  States 
of  the  Union.  Coal  is  cheap,  coal-mines  being  within  the  bounds  of  the 
corporation  of  Nottingham.  Clothing  is  cheap,  and  as  the  climate  la 
cool  in  summer,  veiy  fittle  change  between  winter  and  summer  clothing 
is  necessary.  Gas  is  sold  by  the  corporation  at  60  cents  per  1,000  feet» 
These  are  advantages  of  no  small  consequence,  and  they  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  very  much.  They  almost  always  ap* 
pear  to  be  comfortably  dressed.  The  young  women  employed  in  the 
lace  and  hosiery  factories  manage,  in  some  way,  to  be  always  comfort- 
ably clad,  and  often  show  much  taste  in  dress  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Barefooted  or  ragged  children  are  rarely  seen  in  the  streets  of  Notting- 
ham. On  the  whole  I  think  that  with  industry  and  economy  there  is 
little  need  for  suffering  among  the  operative  classes  here. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOTliS  IN  FAOTOBIES,  ETO. 

Thelawsof  England  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  employes  in  fiBMstories, 
mines,  mills,  and  on  railw;ay8,  are  very  careful  of  their  rights,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  make  them  more  so.  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  make  a 
full  report  upon  those  laws. 
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POLITIOAL  RiaHTS  OF  WOBKINaHSN. 

A8  to  the  political  rightfl  enjoyed  by  workiogmen^  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  they  are  less  than  in  the  United  States.  Here  a  certain 
property  qualification  is  required  to  secure  a  vote ;  that  is,  a  voter  most 
be  a  payer  of  rates  or  taxes.  But  in  towns  the  qualification  is  liberal 
enough  to  include  a  large  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  extend  the  franchise.  For  this  reason  the  operatives  have  consid- 
erable political  influence  now,  and  that  influence  is  likely  to  increase. 
The  tendency  of  legislation  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  consequently  towards  increasing  the  influence  of  the  working 
classes.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  is  the  share,  comparatively,  borne  by 
the  working  people  in  local  and  generid  taxation. 

CAUSES  THAT  LEAD  TO  EMTOBATIGN,  ETC. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the 
working  people  are  the  general  ones  of  dissatisfaction  wiUi  their  condi- 
tion here  and  an  idea  that  that  condition  will  be  better  in  the  United 
States  or  in  some  of  the  colonies.  They  know  that  wages  are  higher  in 
the  States  and  that  land  is  cheaper,  and  they  hope  in  some  way  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  without,  as  a  rule,  having  any  definite  idea  of 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  Perhaps  I  may  properly  mention  here  that  the 
Mormons  have  a  mission  here,  which  holds  its  regular  meetings  and 
secures  many  emigrants  to  Utah.  How  far  those  emigrants  are  gov- 
erned by  religious  ideas  or  by  other  motives,  1  am  unable  to  say.  But 
I  believe  this  district  has,  for  some  years  past,  been  rather  a  successful 
field  of  operation  for  the  Mormon  missionaries.  The  emigrants  are 
mostly  from  the  operative  classes. 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED,  ETC. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  matter,  I  have  oonduded  that  I  cannot 
state  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  this  district  in 
industrial  pursuits  with  any  such  approximation  to  truth  as  to  be  reliable* 
There  are  in  this  district  the  towns  of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby, 
containing,  respectively,  200,000, 135,000,  and  85,000  in  population.  Then 
there  are  many  smaller  towns,  such  as  Orantham,  Belper,  Long  Baton, 
&c.,  in  which  are  factories  of  various  kinds.  In  almost  all  the  villages  in 
the  district  there  are  large  numbers  of  female  operatives  working  band 
knitting-machines,  or  doing  various  work  upon  lace,  hosiery,  and  other 
articles.  To  undertake  to  estimate  the  number  of  females  thus  employed 
over  this  large  and  thickly-peopled  region  of  Central  England  is  entirely 
beyond  my  power.  I  have  therefore  concluded  not  to  make  the  attempt. 
I  can  only  say,  generally,  that  the  number  of  females  so  employed  in 
this  district  is  very  large,  being  many  thousands.  They  are  employed 
in  various  occupations,  but  principally  in  the  lace  and  hosiery  factcuies 
and  warehouses.  But  there  are  hundreds  employed  at  their  own  houses 
in  clipping  lace,  seaming  stockings,  putting  bands  upon  drawers,  fin- 
ishing undershirts,  &c.,  besides  those  who  are  employed  on  hand  knit- 
ting-machines at  their  homes,  though  under  the  pay  of  the  large  man- 
ufacturers in  the  towns.  As  this  condition  of  matters  spreads  over  four 
counties  in  this  district,  I  think  you  will  see  how  impossible  it  is  for 
me  to  get  at  any  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  employed  and  the 
nature  of  their  employment.  I  have  given  in  the  annexed  table  the 
wages  of  female  employes  so  far  as  I  have  ascertained  them  and  also 
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the  hoors  of  labor.    I  am  aware  that  the  fifi^ures  do  not  cover  the  whole 
field,  but  they  are  as  fall  as  I  have  l)eeii  able  to  make  them. 

T^  MORAL  AND  PHYSIOAL  OONDITION  OP  THE  EXPLOT^S. 

Of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  employes  above 
referred  to,  it  is  difficult  to  speak.  Personally  I  can  have  very  little 
knowIed£:e  of  them.  I  see  them  at  their  work  and  in  the  streets,  and  I 
hear  what  is  said  about  them.  At  their  work  in  this  town  they  do  not 
appear  to  suffer  either  from  unwholesome  atmosphere  or  unreasonable 
hours  of  labor.  In  the  street  they  are  generally  well  dressed,  and  their 
appearance  does  not  indicate  physical  weakness.  Young  women  seem 
to  prefer  factory  work  to  domestic  service,  in  which  they  are  always  in 
demand.  As  they  can  get  good  wages  and  good  food  at  the  houses  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  employ  them,  and  yet  prefer  the  factory  and 
warehouse  work,  I  think  their  lot  cannot  be  a  hard  one  in  their  chosen 
employment.  I  do  not  think  the  moral  condition  of  women  employed 
in  factory  work  here  is  worse  than  it  is  in  every  place  where  there  is  a 
large  number  of  that  sex  employed. 

THE  MEANS  EMPLOYED  AND  BY  WHOM  POR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP 

THE  EMPLOY^. 

As  a  rule  I  do  not  think  the  employers  take  much  care  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  employes.  Generally  they  are  satisfied  if  they  do  their 
work  well  and  appear  at  the  opening  time  in  the  morning.  But  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  There  are  at  least  two  large  lace 
warehouses  which  employ  chaplains  and  have  a  service  of  their  own 
every  morning.  They  also  try  to  exercise  some  control  over  their  moral 
conduct  generally.  There  is  the  general  provision  for  mond  instruc- 
tion in  the  town  which  is  active  and  fairly  efficient. 

THE    MEANS    PROVIDBD  IN  CASE  OP  PIRE  OR  OTHER    DANGERS  POR 

ESCAPE. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  special  means  provided  for  escape 
in  such  cases.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  buildings  are  gen- 
erally constructed  with  more  care  than  are  similar  ones  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  always  built  of  brick  or  stone  and  the  stair  cases  are 
ffenerally  of  stxine.  Fires  are  much  less  frequent  than  they  are  at  home. 
Of  course  they  do  occur,  but  the  danger  firom  them  is  comparatively 
small.  During  neariy  seven  years  that  I  have  resided  in  this  place  I 
have  ever  seen  a  house  burned  down  and  have  rarely  seen  a  fire-engine 
in  the  streets. 

PROVISIONS  MADE  BY  EJCPLOTBRS  IN  REGARD  TO  SANITARY  MEASURES. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  special  provisions  made  by  em- 
ployers here  in  this  regard,  aside  item  the  general  construction  of  fac- 
tones  and  warehouses  being  good  and  substantial,  with  ordinarily  good 
sanitary  arrangements.  The  town  has  its  health  officers,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  devote  their  time  to  their  departments,  and  I  believe  they  are 
fairly  efficient.  Then  there  are  factory  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  all  laws  for  the  welfare  of  the  operatives  are  observed.  There  are  hos- 
pital accommodations,  and  th^re  is  also  a  law  making  employers  liable 
in  case  of  accidents  under  certain  circumst<anoes. 
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PAST  ANB  PRESENT  WAOBS* 

<'  Has  there  been  any  increase  darinfc  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages 
paid  women  and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  t  What  are 
the  effects  of  employment  of  women  on  wages  of  men  and  on  gen- 
eral social  and  industrial  conditions  t " 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  material  increase  in  the  wi^^  of 
women  or  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  during  the  last  five 
years.  Active  trade  here  has  kept  both  men  and  women  well  employed 
during  most  of  that  time,  and  they  have  thereby  been  able  to  earn  more 
money.  As  I  have  before  said  that  trade  pro8i>eiity  seems  to  have 
reached  its  height,  and  a  time  of  depression  is  prevailing  in  the  district, 
the  employers  are  now  more  able  than  formerly  to  name  the  wages  they 
will  pay.  The  wages  of  women  being  lower  than  those  of  men,  their 
employment  has  a  tendency  to  depress  the  wages  of  the  latter.  I  can- 
not say  how  the  employment  of  women  affects  social  conditions.  Their 
employment  affects  the  industrial  conditions  materially.  Withoutfemale 
labor  the  manufacture  of  lace  and  hosiery  here  would  be  impossible. 
The  cheaper  labor  of  the  continent,  which  now  creates  strong  competi- 
tion, would  probably  drive  all  Nottingham  lace  and  hosiery  out  of  for- 
eign markets,  and  perhaps  out  of  domestic  markets  to  a  considerable 
extent.  A  large  share  of  the  work  in  lace  factories  and  warehouses  can 
only  be  well  and  profitably  done  by  female  labor,  as  you  will  readily 
understand. 

STATE    OF    EDUOATION — GENERAL    EFFECTS    OF    EMPLOYMENT    IN 

MILLS,  ETO. 

The  younger  female  employes  are  generally  fairly  educated,  as  the 
laws  of  the  country  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children  at  some  school 
These  laws  are  pretty  strictly  enforced,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
rising  generation  is  better  educated  than  any  before  it.  Among  the 
older  employes  there  is  less  education,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  able  to 
read  and  write. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  effect  the  employment  of  women  in  flMstories, 
mills,  stores,  &c.,  has  upon  their  physical  condition  and  that  of  their 
children.  Of  course  the  confinement  has  its  physical  disadvantc^es, 
but  at  the  same  time  its  compensations.  The  air  which  they  breathe 
may  not  be  as  pure  and  wholesome  as  in  the  open  air,  but  they  are  able 
to  earn  more  money  and  to  provide  betti  r  food  and  more  physical  com- 
forts for  themselves  and  their  children.  Large  numbers  of  women  and 
children  could  not  be  employed  in  any  other  way  in  this  country  than 
in  factories,  mills,  &c.  They  cannot  all  go  into  domestic  service*  nor 
can  they  be  employed  on  the  land.  There  is,  therefore,  no  alternative 
but  that  they  accept  such  employment  or  emigrate.  Without  such  em- 
ployment the  greater  part  of  them  would  not  have  the  means  wherewith 
to  leave  the  country. 

JASPEE  SMITH, 

Consular  AgmU* 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Nottingham^  June  20,  1884. 
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aSNBBAIi  TBADBS. 


W$Mif  wagm  {of  ffiy-fimr  kour$perwe 


the  gmi0ral  trade  in  NoUinghawi, 


OeeapAtlont. 

ZiOWMl 

BlghmL 

Arenge. 

BUILDDIO  TBADM. 
BiifiklijMii 

07  66 
504 
0  18 
504 
864 
648 

00  64 
708 
078 
708 

10  80 
766 

00  00 
6  26 

Hoo-nfffitn 

Mmom 

0  80 

TOBuflCW  •.■•••.■■•«•.•.>•.•■•■■.•••••■■■•■■■•••■••••.•■•■•■«■■•••■■■ 

6  85 

Plattoren 

0  80 

Teiiden 

7  00 

FlimilMn 

0  72 

AMteteate 

604 

7  08 

6  60 

Ga«-fltt«n 

0  73 

Slatfln 

0  18 

Boofen 

766 
604 
766 

486 
780 

804 
700 
018 

780 
860 

8  00 

Tmdiira. .................. a       a^*..* 

6  40 

Carpflntnn. ..........         .x .vx...xx..    x 

8  60 

OmB  TMADB8. 

Baken 

-6  85 

BlAokamltht 

8  00 

8trik«n 

6  08 

Bookblndm 

806 
720 
6  10 
488 
780 
400 
440 

666 
18  15 
7  80 
684 
0  78 
608 
406 

6  00 

10  00 

UihIw  fommui  

6  60 

5  00 

MftHfftvr,  Iffftdtoff  miB 

8  80 

6  40 

Bntehen,  witii  board 

4  60 

0  00 

ConlSBottonera 

720 
848 

000 
860 
4  80 

400 
440 

8  61 
4  00 

10  80 
18  86 

684 

688 
486 

8  00 

8  00 

Coopw; 

0  60 

Working  pieo6  71 

11  00 

6  20 

I>iiT«n: 

5  60 

Cabmen 

4  78 

6  20 

Gftidenen ..... 

6  10 
6  10 

7  60 
700 

6  00 

6  60 

L^bonn and  porinn. ....... .X.    x*x...       *  *a..xxx...     x.xx      *.*... 

4  00 

400 
656 
588 
440 
560 

7  20 
7  20 
780 
700 
700 

6  10 

KStotf^T!^'.::::;;:::;::;::;::::;;::::::::;;::;:::;:;;:;;:::::::::::: 

7  00 

625 

TiOlon 

6  80 

6  85 

*  Ten  oents  to  16  oents  per  H. 


FAOTOBIESy  MILLS,  BTO. 
Wage$per  week  in  haeierff  mille. 


OooupotloiiA. 

Loweai. 

Higheai. 

ATerace^ 

BoaiUT  UAXjawACWBM  (Oily  toflfty-alz  honn.) 
TTAnH.friMf A  ^vHtttra. nffn 

08  41 
868 
808 

04  14 

078 
078 
400 

18  16 
4  14 
248 
1  09 
8  06 
4  00 
8  16 

08  75 

Botery  power  f nme,  nen ...*.... 

0  no 

Clronllu^powor  titMOfs  men 

0  00 

Cironlur flower  frame,  iromen 

4  80 

CotUm*a  patent: 

Men 

808 
1  85 

10  00 

Attendant  boTi 

8  50 

Attendant  giru 

8  48 

Hand ttttcher  and  tfiamfr  women 

1  86 

Power  ttiit'hor and  leamer.  women 

202 

8  06 
2  08 

680 

8  10 

Power  welten and  tnnieft  off .....xTTx-r-...tT..T 

4  86 

Wfnd«rt....  ..                    .XX..,     ... 

2  00 

Cnttare: 

Men 

6  80 

Women 

366 

866 

796 
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Wages  per  week  in  koeiery  mille — Continaed. 


Ooonpationt. 


H08ISBT  MAHUFACTURB— Continued. 

Menders,  women 

Folders : 

Men  (piece) 

Women  (piece) 

Girla  (piece) 

Men  (time) 

Lads  (time) 

Women  (time) 

Menders  : 

Women  (piece) 

Women  (time) 

Girls  (time) 

Makers^up : 

By  hand,  women 

By  power,  women 

coTTOif  DOUBLDfo  (flfty-six  hooTs.)* 
Donblers : 

Women 

Girls 

Beelers : 

Women 

Girls 

Doffers,  girls 


AT«nc€ 


$3  4« 

t  n 
1  a» 
7  « 

3  m 

3  M 
2  19 
1  56 

S  90 


2  «3 

3  0} 

3  » 
1  75 
1  25 


*  Some  work  by  time,  some  by  pieoe,  according  to  arrangement  with  diflegrant  Aima. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  houra  in  lace  faotoriee  or  warekoueee  in  Nottim^ham. 


OccnpationA. 


FAKCT  LACE  MAMUFACTUBB. 


Lace  makers,  men 

Winders,  lads  and  boys 

Menders,  girls 

Threaders,  lads  and  boys 

Warpers,  men 

Designers  and  draftsmen,  men.. 
Clippers  and  scallopera,  women . 


Makers  in  silk : 

Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Makers  in  cotton : 

Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Menders : 

Women 

Girls 

Winders : 

Women 

Girls 

Warpers: 

Men,  time 

Lads  and  boys 

Draftsmen : 

Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Threaders,  lads  and  boys. 
Smiths,  time 


LACB  CURTAIMB. 


LACB  DRBSSIXO. 


Men 

Lads  and  boys . 

Women 

Girls 


Lowest. 


$14  60 
240 
2 
1 
6 


40 
45 
00 


10  00 
340 


17  00 
6  08 

630 
4  86 

268 
145 

2  92 
1  95 


Highest 


243 

10  95 
200 
243 
778 


124  00  , 
290 
8  40 
240 
7  26 
24  00 
4  90 


19  00 
8  63 

12  60 
6  30 

3  40 

2  68 

3  40 
2  68 

680 
8  90 

19  80 

4  86 
292 

8  63 


•16  M 

2  m 

3  » 

7  n 

15  M 
4  M 


18  M 

7  ee 

S  06 
5  » 

3  00 
2  20 

t  » 

2  20 

•  39 
8  00 

IS  Of 

3  50 

2  00 
8  00 


$12  14 
3  65 
3  41 
3  SO 


The  msjority  of  men  receive  set  waj^ea  whether  fnlly  employed  or  not.    Women  and  giila  paid  ac- 
rdiog  to  time  made.    Lads  paid  according  to  time  made. 
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RAILWAY  BXFLOT6B. 


OoonpAtiona. 


Hoars  em- 
ployed. 


Bagine drlTora per  day.. 

I^oreiBMi  ................................................................. do . . . . 

PaMengerjnuads per  week 

Goods,  inuffde , do 

Pointsmen do 

Watennen do.. 

Psasengsr  porters do.. 

Goods  porters do.. 

Snglne  fltlers do.. 

Xzamtaws do.. 

OOors do.. 

do.. 


Wages. 


10 

a 


41 


lOlfBS  AND  MININa. 
Wa$m  paid  per  day  of  -^  tumr§  in  oMiiMolioJi  MfUk  eoml  mimM  in  NotHngkam  dutriet. 


OooupatUms. 

Lowest. 

Hlgksst. 

Colliers.  mndermMiiid 

00  08 

Of 
1  14 

85 
122 
160 

01  81 

hSStT^!^!!!!^?^^ 

1  84 

Yillen 

1  28 

BTSsem  (dsT) 

1  22 

BTmea  <4M>ptraet) 

1  70 

Ffavmen  (orerlookers) 

1  58 

85 

BanlmMB 

77 

81 

Snglnomea 

1  18 

Stolen 



85 

1  00 
77 
78 

94 

Smiths 

1  22 

Striken 

85 

Lsboffsn aboTs  surflws. ..■..........>.. ^ . .        ^.x  .x,.  ...... ....j....^. 

82 

FOUNDBIES  AND  IRON  WORKS. 


Wages  per  week.  Won  worke  and  famndrp. 


Oconpations. 


Men. 


.1- 


Molden 07  75 

I  7  25 

planers,  and  drIUsn '  8  08 

naksn *. 7  76 

Boiler  rtTsHsrs 7  00 

BeOsrholdsn 5  80 

Smiths 8  20 

4  75 


Lsds. 


01  90 
225 
2  15 

1  00 
215 

2  U 
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OOYRBNMBNT  BHPLOYSS. 


Sdkuiet  paid  poH-^tgiee  emplojfA, 


Ooovpfttloiia. 


PostmMter 

Chief  olerk 

Superintendent 

Bight  clerka  (eftoh) 

Sixteen  aaeortbig  olerka  and  telegnphen,  flmt  elMa. . . 

Forty-two  Meortliic  elerka  aad  telegnphen,  Moond  oIms 

1  female  telegrapher,  flrttobae 

6  female  telegrapher!,  Mcoad  elttH 


13,627  91 

978  80 

887  80 

633  64 

60  78-#13  16 

|i66-#4  00 

656 

398 

Da 
Da 
18178  per  week,  torrearing  te 
maaumnm  of  $12.16  per  week. 
Ynm  $8  to  64  *  WBok,  iBerau- 

ing  to  maximmn  of  18.24. 
InenaalBg  to  f7.TO. 
Inereaaiiig  to  64.15. 


It  moat  be  taken  into  aooonnt  that  all  the  abore  (inolading  telegnqphera) 
and  aa  each  their  poeitlon  ia  permanent,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  retlze 
for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

8akui0t  paid  in  pubUe  $ekooU. 


are  CkiTemmont  eni 


|dey^, 

aerrice 


OccBpationa. 


Board  aohoolmaatera per  yi 

Head  mietreaa do... 

Aeaintant  maatert do... 

Aaaiatant  miitreMea do... 

Board  school  inapeetor do... 

Clerk  of  .board do... 

Attendance  oAcers do... 

SnperintMident  of  attendant  oflSoera do  .. 


6780  60  to  91,  S57  00 


389  00 
343  S2 

170 


876  00 
535  31 

1,460  W 
1,703  27 

4we 

730  00 


OOBPOBATION  BMPLOY^S. 
Waget  paid  per  annum  to  eofparatian  amployit. 


OoonpattoBs. 


Town  titrVt  dqiartanat 

Town  clerk,  elerk  to  the  gaa  oommit- 
tee,  solicitor  and  derk  to  the  sewer* 
age  committee,  registrar  of  the  bor- 
ough oonrt  of  record,  and  steward 
of  the  manor 

Bstates  clerk 

ConTeyancing  olerk 

Begistrar  of  stock 

Seren  clerks,  ranging  from  4140  to  ift86 

Borovgh  ^ngintr^t  dapat  Iwwnt 

Consulting  engineer,  engineer  to  the 
gas  and  water  and  sewage  farm  o«nn* 
mittees 

Borongh  snrveyor  and  engineer 

Chief  assistant 

Seven  draftsmen,  ranging  from  iftSOO 
to  £65 

Private  improvements,  notices,  &o., 
olerk •. 

Clerk 

Do 

Building  surveyor 

Two  assistants,' £104  each 

Surveyor  of  highways 

Foreman  of  scavengers 

Clerk  of  works  for  private  streets  im* 
provement 

Two  wharf  clerks,  iftlOO  if.  and  £9&. . . 

*  With  house,  ooal,  and  gaa. 
t  With  houae. 


67,299  76 

1, 070  68 

973  80 

730  00 

778  64 

8,821  80 


6978  80 

2.020  00 

078  80 

4,855  51 

1, 216  62 
438  00 
411  00 

1,216  62 

1,  012  23 
*1,095  00 

tool  57 

1973  80 
'    847  00 


Oeeapations. 


Borough  onffimoer^t  ilyai  hiiiiiC    Con« 
tinned. 

Clerk  of  worka 

Assistant  derk  of  worka 

Subordinate  employte 

Borough  aooountamta  dtpartmouL 

Borough  aoooontant 

Chief  olerk 

Six  clerka,  ranging  from  £86  to  481... 

Police  court  clerk 

Collector    of    privata    ImprovaiMBt 

works  aooounta 

Distriet  rate  and  rente: 

Three  elerka,  rantfing  tnm  4180 

to  441 

Bent  ooUeotw 

Eight    rate  collectors,  1  at  4160 

and  7at  4150 

Private  improvement  works,  7  oleda, 
ranging  fbom4260  to  431 

HtailhdopurtmmU, 

Medical  officer  of  health 

Chief  inspector  of  nuisanoes 

Analyst 

Wharf  superintendent 

Meat  inspector 

Fish  inspector 

8  inspectors  of  nnlsanoea,  4104  each... 

t  480  for  keep  of  house  aJao. 
i  And  450  traveling  ezpenaea. 


Salary 
per 


70 
3d 
609U 


1,946  00 

1,68196 

1,96119 

443  S5 

130  00 


1,312  00 
978  80 

5^888  46 

8,475  00 


§2,930  00 

(1,460  00 

Fee*. 

973  30 

683  9% 

506  11 

1,518  34 
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ITd^w  paid  to  cpirporaUan  mnplajr^t— Oontiniied. 


OooapAtiaiit. 


flMltik  d^ortiiMnt-^CoDtliiiMd. 


IfHMflerofdlBliifeotbigttalSon 

Soffloe  olerkii 

BwhArf  elerkfl 

S  AttendMiU  »t  Uratoriat 

Slodffiiig'hoaMOMv-tttksn 

1  iaapeotor  of  eonmon  lodglng-boiiMt. 

Jgfjfff  diVOflMMIllL 


XstotM  faiT«yor .... 
▲■■IttMit  saireyora. 


PbKm  and  ;lr«  bKiNidt. 

dikf  eoaatebla,  high  oonateble^  and 

billet  nuMter 

BopOTiotendent  of  police 

Uinepeoton  of  police 

17  eerxeeiito  of  police.... 

170  policemen 

Saperintendento  of  Are  brlfade 

Bugeon  to  police  foroe , 


11 
580  44 


JforMt  and /i<n. 

dark  of  market*,  inapeotor  of  weights 
and  measnrea,  4ko , 


TattooUeotor  and  aeaistaata 

8  toll  ooUeeton  (£00,  £4A  lOf.  aad  ift44 

U.) 

Ajaistanta  weights  and  meaamea 

Ofltoe  aaslstaat  and  gas  saperiateBdant 


OasfU 


IHreetor  and  coiator 

Sderka •. 

foreman 

Stoker  aad  Utter , 

U  attendaata,  fte.,  taagiag  from  £9i 
toiftTlOi 


00173 
190  6S 


078  00 
448  06 


8,100  00 
1878  80 
110  68 
"  08 

r 

488  00 


S 
§851 


L8iee8 

1584  00 

170  58 

768  85 

ir858  05 

854  87 


'1,400  00 
870  58 


unUkmiry 


Proftaaorof  aatvral  seleaoe 

Profesaor  of  chemiatrr 

Prafeseor  of  BiathemMles 

Professor  of  laagnage  and  Uteratore. . . 
▲ssAolaat  seeretavy  aad  seorslary  to 


Pl^ysieal  demonstrator,  4ko 

Chosslcal  demoBstiator 

Heohaaical  assistaata 

Chemical  assistants 

Aaslstant  eorator 

Taxidermist 

Xnglneer  aad  assistaat 

Oanandaats 

Chief  Uhnriaa 

A  satstant  librarian 

18  aasistants  aad  atteadaats  ranglag 
fromift78toiftl512t 

AiMIs  jNM'ftt  and  burial  preawdt. 

Caie>taker,  arboretnm 

Caie>taker,  meadows  groand 

Caie>taker,  forest  patilioa 


600  11 
81008  41 


1,048  00 
1,046  00 
1,046  00 
1,046  00 

888  64 

873  80 

tt480  66 

448  85 

406  00 

870  58 

587  00 

tt785  50 

688  31 

1,006  00 

684  00 

81075  00 


H 


168  00 
130  58 
130  53 


•iftl04,£00  0t..  £78. 
t  Aad  £76  for  aonse,  Ac. 
Per  week. 

Aad  bonse,  ooal,  aad  gas. 
Aad  £80  traTeling  expeaaea. 
And  £6  4s.  traveimg  expeaaea. 
**Withresideace. 
ft  And  proportion  of  olass  fees. 
n£01aad£70  4i; 


T 

I 


OoonpatioBa. 


PMUpark$andbyHaiffr9wmd»   Cont'd. 

Sexton  aad  ka^en  of  Baslbid 
teiy 


Clerk  to  the  peaoe 

Beoorder 

Treaanrar 

Coroaer 

Clerk  to  the  maglstntes. 

Undersberlir 

Aoconntant  auditor 

lighting  inapeotor 


P« 


$456  00 


Town-ball  keeper 

Keeper  monioipal  offloes. 


Messenger 

Sttperintendent  of  Bargees  Park,  4ko 

8ewage.fhnn  balUif 

Late^rent  oolleotor 

Horse  and  fodder  superintendent. . . 
Mayor's  serrant,  keeper  of  poUoe  office 

and  exchange  rooms 

Pinder 

Assistant  to  Freman's  committee 


Sni^eer's  department : 

Snglneer 

8  draftsmen 

Clerk  to  works 

Manager's  office : 

General  manager 

Chief  clerk 

Oderks 

Acoonntant's  office : 

Aooonntants 

Chief  olerk 

18  clerks  raagiag  from  £180  to  £15^ 
10s 

18  coUectora  ranglag  from  £150  to 
£8ai0ff 


nHl.816  63 


§418  66 
156  00 
131  06 


&8mlthftCo.,baakan 

laspeotor 

SnblaBpeetor 

Osapenateadentsofworks 

11  clerks  at  works  raagiag  from 
£136  to  £30 


Unghieer's  oAea  i 

jE&giaeer 

Aaslstaat eagtaeeia  .............. 

Soperiateadent 

Oderka 

Maaager'soAeat 

Maaager 

Chief  derk 

0  clerks  raagiag  from  £130  to  £30 

6  ooUeotois  raagiag  from  £160  to 
£140 

Storekeeper 

Chief  sssBssor 

Aooooatant  anditor 

Begistrar  of  stock 

Laborers  on  streets,  ft« 


fl.J 


660  00 

iriri.oo7  00 

584  00 


3,010  00 
078  80 
***1,802  08 

1,316  88 


4843  00 

7,14180 

780  00 

1,081  06 

778  64 

ttt8,001  31 

8, 810  46 


1.0MOO 

1.460  00 

§876  00 


3.488  36 

§851  00 

1,700  00 

8,674  30 


778  64 

i        881  68 

1  16  11 

§§  FIto  shillings  per  week  extra  dnriag  erioket 


Jl  Aad  honse  aad  £80  for  serraai. 
iri[£340and£170. 
•'^  £150.  £110,  and  £20. 
m  £800.  £23(IL  and  £230. 
lllSee  miscellaneoaa. 
§§9  See  town  clerk's  department. 
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PRICES  OF  THE  NECESSABIE8  OP  LIFE. 
Prices  ofpravmonB  and  other  leading  arHclee  of  ooneumption. 


Artioles. 


Price. 


Articles. 


Prke. 


Floor,  Buperflne,  per   14  ponndji 

(arerage) 

Beef: 

Bent  roMting  pieces  <per  pooMl) 

Soap  pieceii 

Cornea 

Veal: 

Fore^uarter 

Hind-qoarter 

Chops 

Mutton : 

Pore-quarter 

Hind-quarter 

Chops 

Pork: 

Fresh 

Corned 

BaooB 

Hams 


90  44 


10 


24 

14  to 

16 

18 

22 

24 

84 

38 

84 

24 

16 

18 

16 

18 

U 

84 

16 

24 

Sausage  

Lai^ 

Butter* per  pound. 

Cheese t do  .. 

Potatoes per  peek. 

Milk peronart. 

Eggs* peraosen. 

Tea par  pound. 

Coffee do... 

Sugar do... 

Rice do... 

Soap  (oonunon) do... 

Starch do  .. 

Coal perton. 

Oil  (coal) pergallaB. 

Gas per  1,000  feet. 

Shirting 

Sheetings 

PrinU 


10  07  to 
32 
12 
20 

24 
96 
24 
05 
04 
06 
67 
2  12 


07 

16 


20 
09 
50 
24 
25 
08 
i» 
96 
40 
06 
07 
08 
10 
00 
SO 
80 

u 

28 

18 


*  Varies  with  season. 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 


Farm  laborers. 


Occupations. 


Plowman 

Oeneralwork. 
Gardener 


Under  gardener 
Milking 


Catlieman  . 
Blacksmith 
CarpMiter  . 
Boy 


Wages  I   Wages 
per 


rday, 


.  "per  week. 


1 
1 


66 

66 
72 
57 
44 
65 
22 
10 
18 


13 
3 
4 
3 
3 

4 

«• 

4 

e 
1 


90 
90 
38 
92 
OS 
55 
32 
60 
OS 


The  above  figures  are  takeu  fhiin  the  books  of  a  proprietor  in  Not'- 
tinghanishire  who  farms  considerable  laud  on  his  own  account.  All  the 
laborers  live  in  cottages  near  the  mansion  house,  the  rents  of  which  are 
as  follows :  There  are  fifty-five  cottages ;  one  rents  for  $14.60  per  quar- 
ter, the  others  from  $6.10  to  $2.56  per  quarter,  the  average  price  being 
about  $3.50.  Farm  laborers  rarely  live  on  the  farms  on  which  they 
work  and  generally  receive  wages  and  provide  for  their  own  sustenanoe. 

STORE  AND  SHOP   WAGES. 
Assiatants  in  retail  shops  and  stores. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest 


Drapers'  assistanti)  (with  board) 

Draperfl'  agaistsuts,  femalo  (with  board) 
Head  saleamen  or  women  as  high  as 


6100 
100 


I 


$400 

250 

1,000 


AT6iaf:e. 


1350 
175 


Apprentices  get  little  or  no  pay  for  flrtt  year  and  in  some  cases  psy  a  premlnm. 
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HOUSBHOLB  WAGES. 


Household  wages  in  towns. 


Occnpatioua. 


V 0B  terTADts  (per  year) 

Women  cooks 

Hoaaemftlde 

Under  serYAoU 


Loweet. 


$50 
40 
40 


Highest. 


$125 

100 

75 


▲▼enkgOb 


1200 

75 


SHEFFIELD. 


REPORT  BY  00N8VL  WEB8TBR, 


Id  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  labor  circular  of  the  De- 
partment, dated  February  15, 1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  report : 

In  giving  the  rates  of  wages  I  embrace  those  industries  which  belong 
to  this  C4>n8ular  district.  This  will  exclude  '' factories,  mills,  Ac,"  which 
interrogatory  I  conclude  refers  especially  to  textile  fabrics,  of  which 
there  are  no  factories  in  this  district.  There  are  also  no  glass- workers, 
ship  yards,  or  ship-building,  and  no  seamen.  I  omit  also  the  wages  of 
Government  employes,  as  the  consul-general  informs  me  that  these  will 
be  obtained  in  London. 

I  have  made  the  statistics  upon  male  labor  as  full  and  accurate  as 
possible  in  the  time  allowed,  following  out  the  suggestions  of  the  cir- 
cular as  to  averaging.  My  statements  upon  female  labor  must  be  of  a 
more  general  nature,  as  females  are  not  employed  in  thici  district  to  any 
great  extent  as  compared  with  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  lace  districts. 

1.  THE  BATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  TO  EVERY  GLASS. 

I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  at  the 
present  time,  and  have  compared  them  with  those  of  1878,  and  here- 
with give  the  result. 

GENERAL  TRADES. 


Wages  paid  the  general  trades  in  tke  consular  district  of  Sheffield, 


OcoopetioDs. 


Boilding  trades:  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
masons,  bricklayers,  slaters,  plaster- 
ers, nainters,  paperers,  plumbers  and 
gas-Atters. 

lAborcrs :  Hod-carriers  and  tenders 

Blacksmiths 

Strikeis 

Brass  foundtsrs 

Brass  finishers < 

Brick-makers : 

Clay-getters 

Grinders  (machine) 

Slflarmen 

Mixermen 

Makers 

BOTS 

Woeelersand  setters 

Burners 

Drawers  

Clgsr  makers : 

Women ...«. 

Forewomen 


Time  of  employment. 


Per  week  of  491  boors. 


do 

Per  week , 

do 

Per  week  of  54  honrs. 
do 


Per  week  of  SO  bonn 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Per  day , 

Per  week  of  50  boors 

12  boars  aday  and  Sundays. 
Per  week  of  50  boars 


Per  week. 


Sorters  and  bandlers > do 


Lowest. 

16  00 

4  38 

6  07 
488 
826 
729 

4  05 
667 
3  40 

5  83 
632 

607 
656 
583 

•16 

1  82 

1          1  21 

92  A— LAB< 


51 


•Per  100. 


Higheat 


$8  50 


6  07 
8  75 

5  83 
0  24 

7  78 

506 

6  56 
4  05 
6  56 

729 


6  56 
729 
6  56 

•36 
4  86 
8  04 


Averagew 


$8  00 


5  10 

7  00 
5  10 

8  51 
7  41 


4 
6 


38 
07 


3  6A 


6 

6 

6 
6 
6 


07 
56 

36 
32 
80 
07 


♦24 
8  66 

219 
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Wagei  paid  the  general  trades  in  the  consular  district  of  Sheffield — ContinaM. 


OccapatioDS. 


Piece-work 

do.... 

do.... 


Cftbinot-niakers 

Coopers : 

Wtt 

Diy* 

PiickiDg-case  makors^ 

Drlvei  M : 

Drrtynien 

Ciihrneii  t 

Tram  way 

OinitiliiiH 

Tr.mi  ;:iiard8    

( )iiiu  i  liiis-guurds 

Taildi  K : 

(Jiitt«»r.s 

Tiiil<»is  

Ma«  liinistn  (women) ! do  - . 

Wheflwrijibt.i: 

JJ.Ht  uliiM'lwrij;hts  (wood) i  Per  week 

BhickMuitbH do  . . 


Time  of  employment. 


Lowest.     Highe&L 


Per  week  of  54  hours. 


Per  week  of  00  to  70  hoars. . 
Per  week  of  70  to  80  hours. . 
Per  wei'k  (16  hoars  per  day) 

do 

do .<^ 

do 


•«»o' 

$9  7» 

5  10  j 

e  07  , 

6  in  \ 

u  r« 

\1  18 
12  1€ 

4  3S 


Per  week  . . 
PiecM«-work 


5  63 

5  83 
3  40 
3  40 

9  73 
5  83 
2  43 


do 


Stnkm« 

Steel  converting: 

Foremen  j  Per  we«>k  of  45  hoars 

l^aboriTs i do 

Steel  n)iliin<;:  i 

Teomci  8 j  Per  week  of  60  hoars 

Pulli'i-8-out t do 

Cokeis I do 


Pot-inakerrt I do 


Cell.n.hul , do 

St^el  lolltn;: :  I 

Foremen j  Per  week  of  48  hoars  . 

Kollers ' do 

Filefl:  ' 

FoiL'ers  I  Piece-work  , 

SrrikerH , do 

ilaidr-uera 1 do 

(iniulers i do 

Cuttcif*:  I 

Mm      do 

Women ' <lo 

SawB :  ] 

Lonir  niidcirciil.ir  saw  smiths > do 

Sliot  t  s;iw  amillirt I do 

(jiitnlirs  ' do 

Hamlh^initktTs. do 

Knltlu'iH  (woiiit  u) 1 do 

Hanleneirt do 

Kdge  tu-l.s  : 

For:.-ej  H I do 

Stiik-r-» I do 

Gi  iinlers I do 

Ifa'deiiers i do 

Sheei»-Mli«»r.s : 

I'«nueiH ' do 

Slrik«  iH do 

Grindns  do 

AassJHtant I do 

Hard'  ner i ilo 

Hender do 

Pocket  rut  lory:  ! 

Jilad'  ItJrgers i do 

Grinders  j do 

Cn tiers  (puttors-tojrether) , do 

Wliettersand  wiiurs  (girls) : do 

Table  cut  ery: 

FomoTS  ' j do 

Stiikera    , do 

(iiinilcrs i do 

Hafteis   ' do 

Table  n.rks  (steel): 

F«»ri;<r8       ' do 

Giinders do 

Filrrs  (women) do 

Uazors :  j 

Fort;oT8 do 

Sti  iktrs j do 

Grinders rlo 

Settersin    do     

Piittingup  (women) '  Per  week  of  50  hours. 


8  51 
G  80 
4  38 
7  29 
1  21 


I 


7  29 
6  07 
6  32 

8  51 

6  07 
1  82 

7  29 
7  20 

10  SM 
7  29 
1  ^1 

6  32 

9  73 

7  29 

0  73 
6  32 

8  51 
6  07 
8  51 
4  38 
6  32 
6  80 

4  86 
6  07 

3  65 

1  09 

4  86 
6  07 

8  51  , 

6  07  I 

5  83  I 

5  83  j 

1  82  < 

I 

9  73  1 

7  29 
12  10 

6  07 

1  46  1 


I 


5  59 


6 
6 
4 
4 


$0 
13 


19  46 

8  75 
3  »S 


9  73 
7  -jy 
5  lu 
9  4K 
3  05 


10  94 
8  51 
7  29 

13  37 

7  29 
2  43 

10  94 

8  51 
13  37 

9  73 
2  43 

7  78 


t 


:* 


4  • 

*  .      I 

*  -      I 


13  37  1 

V  : 

to  94    ' 

« 

14  :.9  1 

■  ■    t 

7  29 

€  - 

9  73   ' 

9  .* 

7  1*9  , 

t    - 

9  73  . 

y  .» 

6  07 

c 

• 

7  29 

i  *• 

7  78, 

I  J* 

12  16  ! 

.< :: 

12  16  1 

f  s- 

9  73  ' 

6  .'* 

292, 

1  •. 

9  73  ' 

1  -^ 

8  5t   ' 

n  ; 

12  16  1 

9" 

7  29, 

e  -• 

729  ' 

6  : 

8  51   1 

t  '• 

255, 

r  I* 

12  16  ' 

11  :> 

0  73  1 

^    • 

14  50  , 

U  .<'' 

8  51  ; 

6  - 

2  43 

\^t 

(fO  t»ut  p.K-kinj:;. 


\  Are  earimnted  to  recciro  $?.43  to  $2.92  in  s:ifts.  ac. 
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Wage^paid  the  general  iradee  in  the  oanemJar  dUtriot  of  Sheffi eld-^Continned. 


Occapatlonn. 

Time  of  empldyment. 

Lowest. 

$7  29 
9  73 
6  07 
d  07 

6  32 
1  94 

1  94 

729 

7  29 
7  29 

680 
3  92 
7  29 

7  29 
343 

8  61 
7  29 
729 
729 

2  43 
1  94 

7  78 

Highest 

Average. 

Seisson: 

Korffera  .............................. 

Pieoe-work 

99  73 

30  94 

7  29 

7  29 

7  29 
2  92 
2  92 

8  61 

8  51 
12  16 

7  78 

4  88 

12  16 

13  16 
383 

10  94 

9  73 
9  73 
9  73 

2  92 

3  92 

8  02 

6  34 

14  59 

9  73 
12  16 

8  75 
14  59 
14  59 

8  99 
10  94 
19  46 
18  23 
10  94 

8  51 
18  23 

7  90 

6  07 

7  29 

8  2U 

9  24 
6  80 

6  07 

5  10 
14  59 

8  75 
8  26 

7  29 

8  75 
8  75 
8  51 

8  02 
292 

7  53 

5  59 
7  29 
7  29 
2  43 
1  4tt 
4X6 
7  29 

1  82 
1  :i3 

9  73 
7  29 

6  07 

7  29 

97  78 

Grinders 

.do 

10  46 

Filers  

do 

6  83 

Piitte''s>toirelher 

do 

6  83 

Holders  una  hartleners ................ 

do 

6  56 

Burnishers  f women) ................. 

do 

3  67 

Dreannrs  (women) 

do , 

3  6 

Slactro-plate : 

Stampers 

Uaaally  pieee-work.  when 
time  will  average  65  boars 
per  week. 

...rr.do 

7  78 

Plercc'Workers 

7  78 

Brasien 

do 

8  76 

Buffers : 

Men 

do 

7  29 

Women  ......................... 

do 

8  40 

Chasers 

do 

8  61 

do 

8  61 

Biimi«ht*r»  (women) 

do 

3  66 

Britannia  roetal: 

Spinnets 

Pieoe-work 

do 

8  76 

8  26 

Casterit .............................. 

do 

8  26 

\tAlf»f.nn 

do 

7  78 

Buriilithers  ..  ....................... 

do 

3  52 

RubU*rs  (Kirln) 

Iron,  intn  fmindries,  machine-shops,  Slc  : 
Puddlers 

do 

3  19 

Per  week  of  50  hours 

do 

7  78 

TTn4l4*rhand 

6  34 

Shinslei  s 

do 

12  16 
8  75 

12  89 

A  HAIHtAnt .  ....................... 

do 

8  99 

Ball  fumiic^m^n 

do 

12  16 

Underhand 

do 

6  07 

7  29 

Chnrroal  lumoers.......... ......... 

do 

14  59 

Kollers 

Per  week  of  55  hours 

do 

9  73 
650 

10  94 

Aiisintant. ......... .......... 

7  29 

Metal  r»*flnpn» 

Per  week  of  57  hours 

10  94 

Vlato-rollers 

Per  week  of  55  hours 

do 

'*  14  59 

13  37 

729 

15  80 

Fflmacemen 

14  S9 

yirvraen 

do 

8  51 

Srule-in(*lter8 

do 

8  51 

Kot  if«'ni«>n .......... . ... 

do 

12  16 

14  59 

l>»vt»rinen  .   

do 

7  90 

Bo^temen     

UitiDiiiei -drirera 

do 

6  07 

do     

.......... 

7  29 

Per  w»'ek  of  54  hoars 

do 

do 

do     

Per  woi'k  of  SS  hours 

IVr  week  «if  57  hoiiis 

Per  we»«k  of  54  hours 

do 

7  78 

8  26 

6  32 

4  3M 

3  04 
13  37 

5  83 

7  2t» 

6  07 

5  »3 

8  26 

7  29 

6  32 
1  21 

6  80 

4  86 
6  56 
6  07 
1  21 
1  21 
4  38 
6  07 

1  21 
48 
4  86 
659 
4  86 
659 

7  90 

Mulders 

Fftthrs 

I^alioivrA 

Iron-trM  ilers 

8  51 
6  44 
5  10 
3  89 

Tvr»-roller» 

liat'hiniitts 

13  62 

7  78 

Piitt»<ru  makers .......... 

7  78 

Joiners    

do 

6  32 

Tiirnem 

do    

7  78 

£nuiiie-flttefa .... 

do 

8  51 

Bla<-k<«niith« 

do 

7  53 

MiilwriiEhts 

....  do 

7  29 

AoDreiiticea  (acoordinir  to  aire)  . .. 

do 

2  19 

Boil<*r-ti»akers : 

Kivfiers  snd  bsckers 

do 

7  29 

do 

6  10 

Flanieers  

....   do 

6  80 

Bl<«(*kflmithn 

do 

6  56 

ADprenticcs  (accordiniE  to  ace) 

do 

1  68 

Kivet  Imivs.... 

do 

1  33 

LalMirtTs  or  helpers. 

Bu.ioenien    

Bftilway  eiiipliiy^ft  :  * 

]£iiiriui*>4i  rivers 

do 

4  60 

Per  week  of  59  honra 

Per  day  of  12  hours 

do     

6  33 
1  46 

Firotiien 

1  09 

Pa^aenizer-euards 

Per  week     

12  hours  per  day,  per  week. 
do    

6  80 

0«M»ilM-i:U:ir«lii  ....................... 

6  33 

Wittchmfn 

6  34 

Pointsmen 

8  or  12  hours  per  day,  per 
week. 

6  83 

*The  uniforms  worn  by  railway  men  are  fuminhed  free  by  the  companies  in  addition  to  their  wages. 
llfU  ill  k4hmIs  depiirtnient  work  6  days  |ier  week ;  in  passenger  department  7  days  p«<r  w  eek. 
Kn;;ine  diivers  working  18  hours  get  pay  fur  2  days ;  14  hours'  pay  for  li  days ;  16  hours*  pay  for  1| 
days. 
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Wages  paid  the  general  iradee  in  the  consular  dieiriet  of  Sheffield — Continaed. 


Occupations. 


Time  of  employmeot. 


Lowest. 


Railway  employes — Continaed. 

Pa»«en(ier  porters 

Goods-porters 

Enf^ine-fltters 

Carriage  and  wagon  examiners 

Carriage  and  wagon  greasers  (boys) 

Laborers '. ... 

Grocers : 

Managers 

First  coantemien 

Second  coontermon 

Porters 

Youths 

Boys  

Dry -goods: 

Bayers  and  managers  (male)* 

Assistants,  conntermea  t 


Highest. .  ATersga 


12  hoars  per  day,  per  week. 
do 

11  hours  per  day,  per  week . 

12  hours  per  day,  per  week*. 

do 

do 


Per  week  of  70  to  80  hours. . 
do - 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


|3  65 
4  38 
6  07 
6  07 
1  21 
3  89 

8  51 


I 


$4 

5 


38 
10 


8  51 


7 
1 

4 


29 
M 

66 


Per  annum 

70  to  80  hours  per  week,  per 

annum. 
do 


7 
6 

4 
1 
1 


29 

07 
38 
94 
21 


7 
6 
2 
I 


29 
07 
92 
94 


Women,  salest i . . . 

Household  servantrt  (towns  and  citien) :    I 

Cook,  female Per  annum 

Kitclienmaid , do 

HouHemaid i do 

Nursemaid do 

Coachman ,  Not  in  house,  per  week 

Groom 1 do 

Gardener I do 

Undergardener i do    

General  serv.Tiit,  when  only  one  kept . '  Per  annum 

Agricultural    laborers    and    household  ' 
(country) servants : 

Laborers,  without  board  and  lodging     Per  week 

Female  servants  .....;  Per  annum 

Corpoi-atlon  omphn  6.S : 

Folice Per  week  of  56  hours  . . 

Laboi  ers,  street , I do 

Scavengers I do 

Night-soil  men ' do 

Laniiili^hter.H  ■ do , 

Printers  and  print  ing  offices :  I 

News     compo.sitoTS,     night     piece     Per  week  of  53  hours  .. 
hands. 

"Stub."  or  the  establishment  hands do 

get  .$8.75  for  a  week  of  53  hours,  , 
and  6  rentH  p«r  lionr  after  10  p.  m., 
and  will  avemije  $10.21.  , 

PresH  and  maehiucmen I do 

Keader.H ■  do 

Copy-holders,  vouths — do 

Bovs ; do 

Jobbini:    hiuids,    compositors,     and    do 

mncliine  or  pies.s  men.  | 

Litho<jiai»hers  : 

Aitists Per  week  of 48  hours... 

Foremen  Per  week  of  54  hours. . . 

Printer  s do    

Eni;r.iv(  r.«*,  <'0])perplate,  writing,      Per  week  of  48  htuirs  .. 
«)r  ornjinieutal.t 


486  65 
121  66 

97  33 

72  99 
29  19 
4X  66 
29  19 
5  83 

4  86 

5  83 
3  65 

48  66 


4  38 
38  93 


1,216  62 
243  32 

170  32 

121  66 
4A  66 
77  86 
48  66 
29 


7  53 

0  73 

2  92 

97 


9  73 

8  02 
6  80 

9  73 


< 
6 
7 


07 
29 


5  10 
72  99 


5  34 
68  13 


8  51 

11  19 

i  86 

2  43 


14  59 

11  19 

8  51 

14  59 


14  50 
8  75 


$3  99 
4  ^ 

6  ^) 

•5  .3 


38 


43 
4i 


729  »: 
194  C« 

145  » 

77  f^ 

>  93 
6  E 
997 
6C 
4  J* 

63  'J< 


4  ^4 

ass 


29 

ic 


10  TO 

10  :i 


10-1 
4  3S 
1  4C 
7  53 


12  1« 

7  S? 
12  14 


*  Do  not  live  on  the  preniiHcs. 

t  Tlie.sc  liv(»  an«l  lodge  on  the  pn-niisis  in  u<I(litioM.  They  sLho  add  to  tLoir  earnings  by  premiamji. 
a  small  percrneaiie  for  .selling  oH  oM  -^uoiIh. 

I  Much  «)f  this  eni^raviui:;  is  ixiviMi  out  to  men  who  work  for  the  tnule,  employing  aasistants,  sod 
earning  more  than  tlie  wa;:es  given  iiln»v««. 
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2.  OOST  OF  LIVING. 

Tk€  co$t  of  living  to  ike  Utboring  oUu»e$;  ike  pricet  paid  for  the  necee^ariee  of  life  ;  ik€ 
prioee  of  the  artideef  and  their  natHre,  which  are  actiuiUg  eoniumed  by  the  irork-people 
and  their  familiee. 


Articles. 


Floor: 

Soperflne per  stone. 

Bisoait do  .. 

Best  baker's do... 

Oatmeal per  peek  of  8  poands. 

Bread per  loaf  of  2  poands. 

Bacon per  poand. 

Hams do... 

Lard do  .. 

Batter do... 

Cbeese do... 

Rioe do  .. 

Peas,  dried per  qaart. 

^few-laid 14  for. 

Foreign,    Irish,    French    and 

German 20  fur . 

Tea,  black perpoond. 

Coffee do  .. 

Sugar  (raw  or  lamp) do  . . 

Molasses do  . . 

8imp do... 

8oap,  common .... ..........  do  . . 

Starch do 

Coal per  ton  of  20  cwts. 

Oas per  1,0U0  f<»et. 

Paraffin  (kerosene) per  qaart 

Fish perpoaod 

Beef do... 

Motton do  .. 


10  09  to 
15 
12 
28 
16 
3 


40 

24 

4 

4 

4 

5 

43 


4 

0 

15 


84 
82 

a 

16 
20 
16 
32 
20 
6 
6 

24 

24 

60 

82 

7 

3 

6 

8 

9 

65 

62 

6 

12 

22 

24 


Articles. 


Price. 


Potatoes,  .per  stone 

Shirtings: 

Brown per  yard.. 

Bleached do  ... 

Woolen do  — 

Union,  cotton  and  wod  do  — 

Sheetings do 

Flannel: 

ICedinm do  .. 

Scarlet do  .. 

Prints ^ do 

Serges  and  reps do — 

Satm  cloths do  .. 

BooU: 

Men's  hesTy 

Women's 

Salt  of  clothes: 

Sanday   for  vian  . 

Worliuig do . . . 

Dress  for  woman : 

Sandky 

Working 

Fonr-roomod  tenement,  according 
to  neighborhood,  free  of  raien 
and  taxes,  whicn  are  paid  by 
the  owner,  per  week 
Six  or  seven  room  tenements,  ratm 
and  taxes  to  pay,  which  would 
be  about  29  per  cent,  of  the 
rental pcrannum.. 


10  24  to  10  86 

6 

11 

9 

17 

80 

60 

17 

80 

18 

26 

24 

48 

24 

52 

,     9 

18 

1    24 

48 

1    21 

82 

1  82 

3  66 

70 

18S 

6  07 

24  88 

6  07 

15  00 

8  04 

8  51 

1  62 

255 

Kt 


1  21 


68  18      87  59 


Food  Is  cheaper  at  the  present  time  than  for  many  years. 


3.  PAST   AND  PRESENT  WAGE-RATES. 

The  rates  of  wages  at  present,  in  many  branches  of  trade,  are  from  5 
to  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1878,  and  not  only  are  the  rates  of  wages 
lower,  but  the  earnings  of  the  laboring  classes  are  still  farther  reduced 
by  the  lessened  demand  for  their  work.  But  few  manufacturers  in  this 
district  are  employing  their  men  on  full  time.  Great  depression  pre- 
vails in  nearly  all  trades.  Whitsuntide  has  just  passed,  and  instead  of 
one  or  two  holidays,  as  is  usual  in  good  times,  most  of  the  large  employ- 
ers were  glad  to  give  the  whole  week. 

Again,  machinery  is  coming  into  more  general  use  than  formerly. 
This  is  true  especially  of  the  file  trade.  This  has  its  effect  in  diminish- 
ing the  demand  for  hand-labor.  A  grinding  machine  has  also  been  in- 
vented in  Sheffield  that  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  that  branch  of  labor. 
The  sharp  competition  of  other  countries,  notably  Germany,  is  another 
oondition  unfavorable  with  which  the  Sheffield  industries  have  to  con- 
tend. 

4.  HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  workingmen  cannot  be  said  to  be  steady  in  the  sense  of  keeping 
steadily  at  their  work.  Their  employers  do  not  compel  them  to  observe 
so  strictly  certain  hours,  as  is  done  in  our  own  country.  They  are  eas- 
ily turned  aside  irom  their  daily  labor  by  their  own  pleasures,  and  they 
spend  their  time  as  recklessly  as  they  do  their  money.  A  game  of  cricket 
or  foot-ball  will  call  thousands  away  from  their  bread-winning,  even  in 
the  busiest  times.    And  less  innocent  pastimes,  such  as  pigeon-shoot- 
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ing,  rabit-coursing,  and  handicapping  prevail  to  a  great  extent  and  canse 
a  vast  loss  of  time  and  money.  The  public  house  is  the  chief  central 
influence  that  keeps  alive  and  active  these  and  other  forms  of  gam- 
bling. 

Betting  ni)on  horse  races  is  indulged  in  by  crowds  of  men,  encouraged, 
it  may  be  presumed,  by  the  example  of  their  superiors  in  the  social  scale 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  racing  days  multitudes  of  men  may  be 
seen  on  the  corners  of  the  streets  anxiously  waiting  for  the  name  of  the 
winning  horse. 

Habits  of  thrift  and  economy  do  not  prevail  extensively  among  the 
working  population,  and  but  few,  comparatively,  make  much  effort  to 
provide  an  independence  for  the  future,  even  where  the  earnings  are 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  lay  by  a  little. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  condition  of  the  workingman  f  It  may  be 
sought,  in  ])art,  in  the  want  of  early  education  and  good  moral  traiuing 
at  home.  Their  fathers  before  them,  it  may  be,  set  them  no  better  ex- 
ample than  the  present  generation  offers  to  their  children.  The  con- 
ditions of  society  are  such,  and  the  lines  between  classes  are  so  sharply 
defined,  tliat  the  workingman  almost  necessarily  comes  to  feel  that 
there  is  but  little  hojie  of  his  stepping  out  and  up.  He  is,  as  it  were, 
bound  to  his  surroundings,  and  must  find  all  his  ])lea8ure  and  associa- 
tions on  that  level.  He  is,  in  niau^' cases,  too  independent  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  i>atronized  by  those  above  him,  and  he  therefore  seldom 
conies  under  influences  that  might  tend  to  elevate  him.  The  church  is 
too  well  dressed  a  place  for  him  to  go  up  to,  and  when  the  church  conies 
down  to  him  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  no  doubt  often  erroneously,  a 
spirit  of  condescension  that  fails  to  win.  If  it  be  that  many  have  lost 
this  independence  and  have  degenerated  into  servility,  so  much  tbe 
worse  for  the  influences  that  have  surrounded  them.  And  yet,  with  all 
drawbacks,  the  workingman  is  free  enough  to  be  much  better  than  he 
is,  more  thrifty,  more  self-respecting,  and  able  to  provide  far  better  for 
his  family  than  he  does.  Tiiere  are  among  them  many  honorable  ex- 
am ])les  to  prove  this.  The  Sheffield  workingman  is  too  sensible,  too  kind- 
hearted  ndt  to  try  to  place  his  family,  if  not  himself,  in  a  better  posi- 
tion, were  there  not  some  great  influence  for  evil  around  and  within 
him,  keeping  him  by  force  on  the  same  dead  level,  or  on  the  downward 
grade.  What  is  that  influence!  The  all  pervading  power  of  drink.  Could 
that  be  removed,  the  better  manhood  that  is  in  him  would  assert  itself. 
He  would  stand  erect  and  would  become  in  time  truly  indepemlent.  He 
would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  claim  all  that  was  really  his  due.  This 
might  revolutionize  methods  of  trade  and  the  relations  of  master  and 
man, but  it  would  be  for  the  better,  and  we  should  soon  see  a  new  Sheffield. 

There  is  in  this  town  one  licensed  house  for  the  sale  of  beer  or  beer 
and  spirits  to  less  than  every  200  of  tbe  population.  The  great  majority 
of  tbej^e  are  mainly  su])ported  by  the  working  ]>eople.  After  this  heavy 
tax  u)>ou  their  weekly  wages  how  can  more  than  a  pittance  remain  f 
The  public  honse  has  a  stronghold  upon  its  frequenters.  Besides  a  de- 
structive appetite,  it  fosters  a  false  standard  of  honor.  The  man  who 
does  not  spend  his  money  freely  in  drink,  treating  and  being  treated, 
is  looked  down  upon  b3'  his  class. 

Tbe  fault  of  improvidence  is  not  all  with  the  men.  Many  of  the  wives 
are  addicted  to  drink.  Great  temptation  is  put  in  their  way  by  tbe 
licensed  grocery-shops  where  beer  is  sold  to  be  drank  off  the  prenoiises. 
At  these  shops  beer  is  said  to  be  sold  to  women  and  charged  as  sugar  or 
other  groceries.  This  is  rendered  easy  by  the  very  common  custom  of 
the  wife's  buying  the  family  supplies  instead  of  the  husband.    It  is  said 
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tbat  one  workingman,  seeing  the  great  qaantity  of  '^  soap  "  that  came 
into  his  family,  with  very  little  deanlinesH  to  show  for  it,  inquired  into 
the  matter,  with  the  resait  that  he  took  the  business  of  bnyinj;  into  his 
own  hands.  He  purchased  at  a  co-operative  store,  and  saved  $1.25  per 
week. 

The  knowledge  that  ample  provision  is  made  in  the  ^^  union,"  tends 
to  foster  habits  of  improvidence  in  the  poor.  A  palace  of  a  poor-honse 
has  recently  been  built  in  SheflBeld  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  million  of 
dollars,  to  accommodate  at  present  1,6G2  paupers;  to  be  enlarged  as  re- 
quired. There  is  another,  with  a  capacity  of  perhaps  one-third  the 
above  number.  Pauperism  seems  to  be  encouraged  by  being  made  very 
comfortable  and  respectable,  or,  at  least,  too  little  to  be  dreaded. 

5.  FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^. 

The  situation  may  not  unfairly  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  ''  armed  neu- 
trnlity,"  masters  and  men  being  ever  on  the  alert  to  use  any  opportunity 
to  piomote  their  own  advantage.  It  is  the  old  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor,  leading  to  more  or  less  of  jealousy  and  friction,  but  not  seri- 
ously hindering  the  prosperity'  of  the  various  branches  of  trade.  The 
individuality  and  independence  of  the  Sheffield  workingnian  is  excep- 
tionally strong  as  compared  with  other  great  towns. 

6.  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Organizations  for  their  own  protection  exist  among  the  workmen  in 
nearly  all  trades.  Their  laws  are  stringent  and  rigorously  enforced, 
especially  in  times  of  good  trade.  Of  late  years  "  ratting"  and  other 
acts  of  violence  against  non-union  men  are  seldom  resorted  to. 

Trades-unions  under  good  leaders  have,  no  doubt,  been  a  blessing  to 
the  workmen  in  protecting  them  against  oppressive  exactions.  They 
are  ackuowleilged  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  employer  also,  in  making  prices 
more  stable  and  healthy.  In  times  of  great  depression,  when  compe- 
tition is  great,  the  ^^  little  masters,"  as  the  small  manufacturers  are 
called,  would  reduce  wages  unless  they  were  controlled  by  the  '^  union." 
This  would  soon  bring  down  the  price  of  manufactures  to  the  injury  of 
the  larger  employers. 

The  power  of  trades- unions  was  formerly  so  great  that  they  actually 
comiielled  employers  to  discharge  non-union  men.  The  penalty  for  non- 
compliance was  the  withdrawal  of  ail  union  men  from  work,  leaving  the 
employer  helpless.  Moreover,  the  men  thus  withdrawn  were  supported 
by  the  union,  and  their  employers  were  compelled  to  refund  to  the  unioa 
the  amount  that  had  been  paid  for  their  support  before  they  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  work.  This  was  submitted  to  by  individual  firms 
rather  than  to  face  the  loss  of  business  and  the  expense  of  fighting  the 
union.  Now,  in  many  cases,  union  and  non  union  men  work  side  by 
side,  but  the  number  of  union  men  is  so  much  greater  that  they  caa 
demand  their  scale  of  wages. 

Counter  organizations  of  capital  exist,  but  little  is  heard  of  them,  and 
their  efficiency  is  confined  to  the  larger  industries  of  coal  mining  and 
iron.  If  they  exist  at  all  they  are  inactive  in  the  distinctive  Sheffield 
trades. 

7.  STRIKES. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  strikes  and  arbitration  as  of  organizations  of 
capital.    They  occur  in  the  great  iron  and  coal  mining  industries,  not 
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often  in  this  district,  where  disputes  are  usually  settled  by  conference 
between  masters  and  men,  with  the  intervention  of  the  trades-union 
leaders. 

8.   HOW  PURCHASES  ARE  MADE,  ETC. 

They  are  absolutely  free  to  purchase  as  they  choose,  made  so  by  the 
truck  act  passed  by  Parliament  some  years  since.  Laborers  are  paid 
weekly,  usually  on  Saturday  at  noon,  in  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

9.  CO  OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

In  this  immediate  district  co  operative  societies  have  been  moderately 
prosperous.  They  do  offer  great  advantages  in  the  purchase  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  they  would  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  laboring 
I>opulation  if  they  could  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  masses  of  them  are  so  wanting  in  thrift,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  buying  in  the  smallest  quantities,  that  they  seldom 
have  the  ability  to  purchase  in  quantity  at  a  co-operative  store,  or  to 
become  members.  Shares  cost  £1  each.  To  become  a  member  a  per- 
son mnst  own  five  shares.  Upon  this  amount  he  will  receive  5  per  cent, 
interest  annually,  and,  in  addition,  a  dividend  half  yearly,  according  to 
the  earnings.  In  the  country,  generally,  these  societies  seem  to  have 
been  a  success.  The  sixteenth  annual  co-oi>erative  congress  was  very 
recently  held  at  Derby.  The  annual  report  shows  that  at  the  end  of 
1882  there  was  in  England  and  Wales  1,053  societies.  The  aggregate 
membership  were  573,000;  the  sales  $111,929,500,  and  the  net  profits 
$8,662,370.  The  share  capital  was  $34,065,500,  and  the  loan  capital 
$6,229,120. 

In  Scotland  there  were  282  societies,  with  87,700  members.  In  Ire- 
land there  were  11  societies,  the  whole  number  of  societies  being  1,346. 
It  is  probable  that  the  success  of  cooperative  societies  depends  more 
upon  well-to-do  people,  above  the  working  class  proper,  than  upon  the 
masses  who  most  need  their  benefits. 

10.   CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

There  are  several  grades  of  working  people.  What  is  said  under  this 
head  will  appl}'  more  particularly  to  that  large  class  who  are  the  boue 
and  muscle  of  the  heavy  industries  of  this  district.  To  an  observer  their 
general  condition  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  If  it  is  not  one  of  suf- 
fering to  very  great  numbers  of  them,  it  is  because  use  has  become 
second  nature,  and  they  have  settled  down  to  a  stolid  indifference  as  to 
their  own  wdfare  and  that  of  their  children.  To  this  multitude  of  chil- 
dren the  "board  schools,'' with  their  ample  and  excellent  advantages 
and  compulsory  attendance,  come  as  an  incalculable  blessing.  This  is 
the  one  great  influence  for  good  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  es- 
timating the  future  of  this  great  class  of  the  population.  Under  an  able 
board  of  management,  with  a  devoted  and  cultured  band  of  teachers, 
these  schools  are  doing  an  admirable  work  for  the  elevation  of  the  com- 
ing generation. 

The  house  of  the  average  workingtaen  is  a  four- roomed  tenement^  at  a 
weekly  rent  of  85  cents  to  $1.21,  according  to  the  neighborhood.  What 
this  dwelling  is  as  a  home  depends  principally  upon  the  wife.  Some  wo- 
men, even  with  the  most  straitened  means,  will  manage  to  keep  the  house 
tidy  and  cheerful.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
majority.    They  are  as  a  rule,  sadly  ignorant  and  wanting  in  ability  to 
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make  the  most  of  what  they  have.  Like  the  men,  they  are  wasteful  and 
improvident.  They  spend  lavishly  while  they  have  anything  to  spend 
and  then  exist  on  the  smallest  pittance  till  the  next  week's  wage  comes 
in,  having  the  pawnshop  as  last  resort. 

HANNEB  AND  COST  OF  LIYINO. 

Below  is  given  the  resalt  of  carefal  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  living  per 
week  of  a  family  consisting  of  hasband,  wife,  and  three  children,  the 
man  earning  $6.07  per  week — not  the  best  paid,  nor  by  any  means  the 
worst.  This  is  made  from  the  statements  of  intelligent  men  giving  their 
own  experience : 

Sflnt,  inolnding  taxes  and  water  snpply |0  97 

Pael  and  light 36 

Grocerie»—6iigar,  tea,  coffee,  dec 60 

Batcher's  meat 97 

Clothing,  and  hoots  and  shoes 85 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 36 

Bread 97 

Beer 36 

Tobacco 12 

School  pence 12 

Trade  society 24 

Friendly  society 12 

6  04 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  income  of  a  family  is  often  augmented  by 
the  letting  of  lodgings  to  unmarried  men  who  pay  aboat  60  cents  per 
week  for  a  bed,  two  men  often  occapying  the  same  l^.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  amount  of  meat  given  above  is  chiefly  consumed  by  the  head 
of  the  family,  especially  where  a  heavy  trade  is  followed.  Oreat  num- 
bers of  families  do  not  live  as  well  as  the  above,  making  less  money  and 
spending  more  in  beer.  The  women  and  children  live  largely  upon 
bread,  or  bread  and  butter  or  dripping,  washed  down  with  cheap  tea^ 
supplemented  by  pennyworth's  of  cheese  or  scraps  of  bacon  from  the 
corner  grocery.  This  by  way  of  dinner,  such  luxuries  not  being  afforded 
at  breakfast  or  tea.  The  children  often  take  their  meals  alfre%eo^  a  slice 
of  bread  with  dripping  or  treacle. 

At  present  provisions  are  cheaper  than  for  many  years,  but  the  poor 
buy  in  such  small  quantities  that  they  get  no  benefit  from  the  lower 
prices.  Their  pennyworth  of  canned  meat,  and  their  pennyworth  of 
cheese  is  no  larger,  and  their  few  pounds  of  coal,  wheeled  home  by  a 
child  in  a  small  barrow,  is  purchased  at  a  ruinous  rate  compared  with 
the  price  per  ton.  The  destruction  of  the  ])()or  is  their  poverty  ;  their 
poverty  is  largely  the  result  of  their  improvidence,  and  their  improvi- 
dence is  the  result  of  their  drinking  habits,  even  when  they  are  not 
drunken,  for  the  amount  spent  weekly  in  beer  would  give  the  working- 
man  better  food,  better  clothes,  and  a  better  home. 

It  will  surprise  a  stranger  visiting  a  iK>or  quarter  to  see  the  amount 
of  business  done  in  the  '^beer  out"  trade,  viz,  by  grocers  licensed  to 
sell  beer  '^not  to  be  drank  on  the  premises."  These  houses  abound 
and  are  a  great  source  of  evil  to  the  wives  of  the  workingmen. 

HOUSE  BENTS. 

Bents  vary  according  to  neighborhood,  respectability  having  to  be 
paid  for.  The  cheaper  houses,  of  three  or  four  rooms,  will  pay  from 
85  cents  to  $1.21  per  week.    This  includes  taxes  and  water.    Houses 
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of  a  better  class,  say  of  six  rooms,  will  range  from  $58.39  to  $87.59  per 
annum,  with  taxes  and  water  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant.  This  de- 
scription of  hoase  will  be  ooonpied  by  the  better  paid  artisans,  clerks, 
and  small  manufacturers.  A  small  step  up  in  the  social  scale  makes  a 
great  increase  in  expenditure. 

As  to  the  poorer  class  of  workmen's  dwellings— such  as  were  pictured 
in  a  late  number  of  Harper's  Magazine — one  reason  for  their  dilapidated 
condition  is  the  nature  of  the  landlord's  tenancy.  The  laud  upon  which 
they  stand  belongs,  as  does  a  large  portion  of  the  town  of  Sheffield^  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  land  is  held  upon  short  leases  of  ninety-nine 
years.  Many  of  the  leases  are  expiring  or  will  expire  in  a  few  years. 
By  the  law  all  the  buildings  upon  the  land  become  the  property  of  the 
duke,  and  he  has  the  power  to  compel  the  holder  to  put  the  property 
into  tenautable  condition  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  The  landlord 
has  no  encouragement  to  improve  the  dwellings  that  are  soon  to  pass 
out  of  his  hands  more  than  he  can  possibly  avoid.  Consequently  much 
property  is  left  to  decay.  A  large  part  of  Sheffield,  covered  with  im- 
mense *^  works,"  is  held  under  such  leases.  By  tbe  law,  all  these  build- 
ings and  their  machinery,  worth  millions  of  pounds,  will  become  the 
property  of  the  duke  when  the  leases  expire,  unless  they  are  renewed, 
and  it  is  for  the  duke  to  name  the  the  terms  of  renewal.  This  subject 
has  recently*  been  warmly  discussed  in  the  Sheffield  papers,  iu  view  of 
the  prosi)ect  of  rents  being  enormously  increased,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  town  seriously  alt'ected.  An  act  is  now  pending  in  Parliament 
to  provide  for  releasing  in  such  cases  on  reasonable  conditions. 

The  fact  must  be  mentioned  that,  in  a  great  ])opulation  like  that  of 
Sheffield,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  improvident  habits  stated 
above.  Some  trades  are  well  paid,  and  where  good  habits  prevail  the 
men  can  make  themselves  and  families  very  comfortable. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  work-people  here  is  thought  to  be  su- 
perior to  that  of  operatives  in  the  textile  districts,  and  equal  to  that  of 
the  workers  in  any  large  manufacturing  town  iu  the  Kingdom. 

11.   SAFETY  OP  EMFLOYl&S. 

The  regulations  for  guarding  the  health  and  safety  and  for  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  employes  are  given  in  the  factory  and  workshop  act 
of  1878,  and  in  the  employers'  liability  act  of  1880,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  inclose  herewith. 

The  operation  of  the  employers'  liability  act  is  to  an  extent  evaded 
by  the  custom  that  prevails  of  em]>loyers  contracting  themselves  out  of 
the  liability  by  an  express  agreement  with  thoir  workmen  that  they 
shall  take  all  the  risk  of  accident,  the  men  thus  signing  away  their 
right  to  recover  damages.  There  exists  also  an  Employers'  Accident 
Insurance  Company,  which,  upon  payment  of  an  annual  premium,  as- 
sures the  employer  against  loss.  The  men  themselves,  in  some  cases, 
contribute  to  pay  this  premium.  The  effort  is  being  matle  by  the  trades- 
unions  to  have  the  law  made  compulsory  upon  employers. 

Most  manufacturing  firms  subscribe  to  the  public  hospital  and  the 
infirmary,  to  which  they  send  their  men  in  case  of  accident.  The  men 
themselves  also  contribute  to  these  institutions.  I  do  not  learn  of  any 
other  means  used  by  employers  for  the  physical  or  the  moral  well-being 
of  their  workmen. 

12.  POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

All  workingmen  in  boroughs  who  are  householders  have  the  ballot 
in  both  municipal  and  parliamentary  elections.    All  women  without 
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husbands,  who  are  hoaseholders,  have  a  vote  in  municipal  elections 
alone.  The  new  reform  bill  now  pending  in  Parliament  proposes  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  to  the  counties  on  the  same  terms.  The  passing  of 
the  bill  will  add  add  about  two  millions  to  the  present  five  millions  of 
voters  in  Oreat  Britain.  The  workingmen  generally  do  not  pay  taxes 
directly.  The  class  of  dwellings  they  occupy  are  *^  free  of  rates,"  they 
being  paid  by  the  landlord. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  working 
people,  to  render  them  more  independent,  and  to  extend  their  influence. 
The  action  of  a  mass  meeting  of  workingmen  in  Paradise  Square,  Shef* 
field,  or  in  any  other  large  town,  has  a  decided  effect  upon  Parliament 
Eloquent  speakers  are  rising  from  the  ranks  of  the  workingmen  and 
are  gaining  influence  in  Parliament  and  in  municipal  bodies. 

13.  CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

There  are  no  causes  peculiar  to  this  district  that  lead  to  emigration. 
It  is  not  an  agricultural  district,  and  the  conditions  of  the  people  dis- 
courage emigration.  A  large  proportion  of  the  workingmen  are  so  ac- 
customed to  town  life, and  to  the  round  of  daily  labor  in  a  single  branch 
of  work,  that  but  few  could  adjust  themselves  to  agricultuml  life,  away 
from  town.  It  is  true  that  many  do  work  small  garden  plots  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  raising  flowers 
and  vegetables  fur  the  numerous  shows  that  are  held  in  the  summer 
and  autumn.    But  that  is  their  pastime. 

The  few  who  emigrate  from  this  district  who  belong  to  the  working 
class  proper,  go  to  find  employment  of  the  kind  to  which  they  have 
been  bred.  Many  of  them  find  their  way  back  again  to  the  old  hive. 
A  good  number  of  Sheffield  cutlers,  saw-makers,  and  iron  and  steel 
workers  are  scattered  through  the  mills  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
Sheffield  workman  loves  Sheffield  and  his  comparative  freedom  from 
strict  rules,  and  his  '*  Saint  Monday  "  and  as  many  other  saint  days  as 
he  chooses  devoutly  to  keep.  Was  he  ever  so  much  inclined  to  emi- 
grate, his  inability  to  bear  the  cost  of  moving  himself  and  family  to 
another  country  where  he  might  better  his  condition,  would  keep  him 
fixed  in  his  old  haunts. 

A  GLOOMY   OUTLOOK. 

As  already  stated,  female  labor  is  not  employe<I  in  this  district  to  any 
extent  other  or  greater  than  in  any  large  town  with  its  surrounding 
country  where  there  are  no  cotton,  woolen,  or  lace  factories. 

Therefore,  and  as  time  is  pressing,  I  beg  to  omit  remark  upon  this 
part  of  the  circular. 

Under  No.  10  I  intended  to  say  that  friendly  societies  and  sick  and 
funeral  clubs  are  very  common  among  the  working  classes,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  workmen  belong  to  one  or  more  of  them.  In  this 
way  it  may  be  said  that  they  provide,  to  some  extent,  for  sickness  and 
death.  But  very  many  look  to  the  poor-house  as  their  legitimate  end. 
In  fact,  they  regard  it  as  their  right.  Jocular  remarks  about  going  to 
their  country  mansion,  and  to  the  *'  Big  House,"  are  frequent. 

0.  B.  WEBSTER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

HhefHeld,  June  14,  1884. 
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SOUTHAMFTOH. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  THOMSON. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  the  labor  circular  dated 
15th  February,  1884,  I  be^  to  inclose  the  accompanying  statement  of 
rates  of  wages  paid  tothe  laboring  classes  at  this  port. 

From  the  inquiries  which  I  have  made,  it  would  appear  that  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  is  generally  equal  to  their  wages,  and 
frequently  in  excess  of  them,  they  being  inclined  always  to  a  liberal 
diet,  of  which  meat  forms  an  imi>ortant  part. 

The  wages  earned  by  mechanics  have,  of  late  years,  had  an  upward 
tendency.  In  some  instances,  however,  owing  to  strikes,  overpro- 
duction, and  the  competition  of  other  countries,  the  wages  paid  have  been 
at  a  lower  rate. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  depression  of  trade  which  has  existed 
for  the  past  few  years,  the  highest  rate  of  wages  has  been  generally 
maintained,  although,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  there  has  been 
lessened  production,  and  the  workmen  have  been  rarely  fully  employed, 
so  that,  as  a  rule,  their  gross  earnings  do  not  bv  any  means  equal  those 
made  formerly. 

At  this  port  there  are  no  factories  other  than  those  connected  with 
iron  ship-building  and  coach-building.  In  the  former  trade,  although 
at  the  present  time  in  a  state  of  great  depression  from  overproduction, 
the  highest  rate  of  wages  is  paid,  a  condition  of  things  enforced  by  the 
action  of  the  trades  union. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes,  although  showing  a  marked  im- 
provement of  late  years,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  steady  or  trustworthy 
Theirexpeudituresas  a  rule  equals  their  income,  and  very  often  exceeds 
it.  This  is  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  mechanics  as  a  rule  marry 
early  in  life  and  generally  have  enormoqs  families. 

This  state  of  things  is  peculiarly  the  case  at  this  port,  where  the  hab- 
its of  the  women  are  especially  volatile,  and  their  numerous  children 
tend  to  a  condition  of  chronic  poverty. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer  is  fairly 
cordial,  their  great  contentions  of  past  years  having,  by  means  of  labor 
unions,  been  placed  on  a  good  understanding.  Although  strikes  take 
place  occasionally,  disputes  between  workmen  and  their  employers  are 
usually  settled  amicably  by  arbitration.  This  is  generally  concluded  by 
representative  workingmen  and  the  capitalists. 

In  all  cases  working  people  are  tree  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  choose,  and  their  wages  are  always  paid  in  gold  or  silver. 

As  a  rule  co-operative  societies  have  been  prosperous  and  have  ena- 
bled the  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  reduced  cost, 
and  their  establishment  has  had  a  good  eftect  on  general  trade. 

Perhaps  the  general  condition  of  the  working  people  may  be  deemed 
fairly  comfortable,  as,  while  in  full  employment,  they  would  appear  to 
be  well  fed  and  clothed.  They  have,  however,  little  chance  of  bettering 
their  condition,  and  would  appear  to  have  no  resources  from  which  to 
lay  up  something  for  old  age  and  sickness ;  the  latter,  however,  is  gen- 
erally provided  for  by  means  of  the  workmen  sick-clubs. 

Factories  are  under  the  periodical  inspection  of  Government  inspect- 
ors, who  see  that  proper  means  are  taken  to  prevent  aocidentSi  as  well 
as  that  excessive  hours  of  labor  are  not  enforced. 

All  householders  are  entitled  to  vote  at  elections  for  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  draw  closer  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor. 
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The  causes  which  lead  to  emigration  are  overpopalation  and  the  great 
depression  in  most  branches  of  industry.  The  emigrants  consist  of  ag- 
ricnitaral  laborers  and  all  classes  of  mechanics. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

There  are  no  factories  or  industries  at  this  port  in  which  women  are 
employed.  Female  labor  here  is  principally  that  of  drapers'  assistants, 
governesses,  and  school- teachers,  and  is  composed  principally  of  per- 
sons of  fair  education. 

WM.  THOMSON, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

SouthamptoHy  August j  1884. 


general  trades. 

JVagta  paid  the  general  trades  per  week  of  fiftjf-Hx  and  a  half  konre  in  Southampton. 


Bricklayers 

Hod-oarriers 
MaaoDH 


Oecapattona. 


BUILDIMO  TBADXS. 


Lowest.  I  Highest 


Tenders 
Plasteiers.. 
?^ti«l  Tenders 
Slaters 


Roofers 

Tenders  ... 

Flanibers 

^/x  Assistants. 
Carpenters  .... 
Gssfltten 


OTHER  TRADES. 

Bftkers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-  binders 

Brewers 

Butchers t.... 

Brass-founders 

Cahinot-roakers 

Con  fectioners 

Coopers 


>pei 

Cutlers 

Drivers : 

Drayin«»n  snd  teamsters. 

Cab,  carringe,  &o 

Street  railways 

Djers 

EngrsTers 

Farriers 


Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers , 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Lithograpners 

MillwHRhU 

Xailmakers  (hand) 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools  . . . 
Saddle  and  harness  makers . 

Sailroakers 

Steredores , 

Tanners 


Tailors  

Telegraph  operators. 

Tinsmiths 

Coach-boilden 

Painters 


$5  23 
3  65 


44 

78 
44 
05 
44 
6  44 
3  65 
44 
65 
6  44 
6  44 


6 
6 
6 
3 
6 


6 
3 


4 

6 
6 
5 


38 
44 
44 

10 


14  59 


4 

6 


86 
80 
8  75 
4  86 
07 
29 


6 

7 


584 

4  86 

5  84 

6  07 
9  73 

29 

38 
29 
86 


7 

4 
7 

4 


$8  M 
5  72 


8 
8 
8 
5 


51 
01 
51 
72 


8  51 
8  51 
5  72 
8  51 
5  72 
8  51 
8  51 


7  29 

8  51 
8  51 

7  29 
24  33 

6  80 

8  73 
10  70 

6  07 

7  29 

9  73 

5  83 

5  34 

6  32 

7  29 
14  59 
12  16 

5  83 

14  59 

7  29 


Average. 


f7  4J 


12  16 

17  02 

438 

5  34 

7  29 

12  16 

607 

7  29 

486 

682 

486 

6  56 

;        1122 

19  92 

)          583 

7  78 

583 

729 

14  68 

24  83 

7  29 

973 

7  29 

14  09 

729 

14  69 

4M 

729 

466 

978 

486 

7  43 

58 
43 
43 
41 
68 
48 
43 
68 
43 
58 
43 
48 


607 
7  41 
7  43 
633 
19  46 
668 

7  78 
973 

5  46 

6  68 

8  51 


5 
6 
5 
6 


50 
10 
83 
68 


12  16 

8  61 
634 

10  94 
607 

14  59 
4  86 

9  73 
6  68 
6  69 
683 

16  57 
666 

6  66 
19  46 

8  51 
10  94 
10  94 

600 

7  89 
678 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 


Watjen  paid  per  iteek  t-t  raihra  /  einpttti4»  (fA«#««  enq'tq-d  aUfU  $tatioM$,  «#  ireU  an  Ik&se  en- 
gaged  on  the  enijint-A  and  larf^  ttmtn'Uf  raUrond  Lab'trtrm^  4'^-)  »«  Souifiampton. 


Drlv<T  (nialn)    ... 

HtokMr  

(rimrd   

Diivi-r  (Ntmiitui) 

KfnkiT  

Kiifiiiie  cl«'au«r  . . 
PuiU-iM 


Oc('ii|mlioDB. 


Low-f^t.     Iii;;be«t.    Average. 


$8  51 

$12  1« 

f  10  » 

U  07 

7  29 

«  6d 

7  29 

9  7J 

8  51 

4  H6 

7  29 

6  07 

3  «5 

6  07 

4  -< 

4  38 

7  29 

5  « 

4  38 

6  07 

53 

SHIP-YARDS. 


^af/w  paid  per  day  of  ten  houn  in  $hip'yard$ — dUtingMithing  between  iron  and  wood  tkxp- 

building — in  SouthamptoH, 


Occupations. 


WOOD. 

HhipwnizhtA 

JoilHTM   

laborers 

IHOlf. 

PlfttlTH   

Ilolilt'iM  up  

Lubortu  a 


1 

Higheet 

f  1  00 

f  1  29 

97 

1  19 

73 

85 

1  46 

2  19 

1  09 

1  58 

73 

85 

$1  1» 

1  13 

T9 

I  «? 

1  53 

79 

seamen's  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — distinguishing  between  ocean  and 

coast — ill  Southampton. 


Cliiofompor 

SccimmI    olllciT.... 

TliinlolHiMT    .... 
Koiii til olliror  .... 

A  till'  Ml  aniiiii 

Oiiiiimt^  Muunian. 
CoiiHtiiiK : 

Miii««   

A  liio  KfMininn   

Oidiiiury  noainan. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.     Higtieat.  I  Arerajre. 


$58  ^9 
38  93 
34  06 
29  19 
15  80 
9  73 

19  46 

14  59 

9  73 


$77  86 
58  39 
43  79 
38  93 
18  24 
12  16 

24  33 
15  80 
10  94 


|68  13 

'^  y3 

34 

17 


{ri 


10  H 

21  » 
IS  19 

10  :a 


STORE  AND   SHOP  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  in  stores^  whoJesaU  and  retail,  to  males  and  females^  in  Southampton. 


Occupations. 


(}!OtMM'V  : 

Kiml  ooniitonnan yearly.. 

S«M-iuiil  ctuiutriuiau do  ... 

PiiitiM'rt        per  weok.. 

])r>    UOiitl.H  K|OTI>H  : 

Kl  I  Ml  omiii  t  tMinnu yearly . . 

S«M  iiiul  ooiiiiUMinuu <lo... 

I'lHtt'ia    do — 


$143  99 

97  33 

4  13 

121  66 
82  73 
46  66 


Lowest.    HighesL    ATeng« 


$343  33 

194  66 

5  10 

218  99 

126  52 

72  99 


$194  66 

145  Pd 

4  6:! 

170  t: 

IW  62 

60  ^2 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  ser rants  in  Sauihampton. 


Occupations. 


Luwest. 


Highest. .  Arerage. 


Butlers fl94  66 

Footmen 121  66 

pHges '  72  W 

fiouse1(c<»p4>rs 12166 

LMiitti«'milda ...'  72  90 

HoiMe  niauU  (upper) {  58  89 

House  maids  (urainary ) i  M  66 

Coiiks '  97  33 

Kitobenmaida 48  66 


$369  32 

$201  99 

170  32 

H5  9» 

121  66 

97  33 

170  3i 

145  99 

121  66 

07  33 

87  59 

72  99 

72  99 

60  82 

U5  99 

72  99 

72  99 

60  82 

AGBIGULTUBAL  WAGES. 

fVtiges  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (countrg)  servants  in  the  distrioi  of 

Southampton. 


Ocoupations. 


B=i1iffA per  year.. 

UanlMndmcn clo 

Dairy  maids   do 

LabflrtTS per  week . . 

Pluwmen do — 

Cftrlers do  .. 

Boys do... 


Lowest. 

Highest. 
$389  83 

Average. 

$201  99 

$340  6S 

194  66 

291  09 

243  32 

72  09 

07  33 

85  16 

2  92 

3  80 

3  40 

!          3  40 

4  86 

4  12 

1          2  92 

4  38 

8  65 

1  46 

1 

2  10 

1  82 

1 

PBINTEBS'  WAGES. 
Statement  shohrinp  the  wages  paid  per  week  to  printers  in  Southampton, 


Ocoupations. 


Compofdtors. 
Prvssujen.  . . 


Lowest. 


$4  80 
4  86 


Highest.  I  Average. 


$7  20 
6  07 


$6  07 
5  40 


SUHDERLAHD. 

BEPOBT  BY  CONSUL  A  B  AGENT  HOBAN. 
Wages  pwd  the  general  trades  per  %peek  o/Jl/tg-four  toflftg-nine  hours  in  Sunderland. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

BUILDING  TIU.DB8.* 

Brick-Iavers  

$8  10 

Hod-oarricrB. 

$4  86 

'$6  07 

5  54 

If ast^na 

8  10 

Tenders 

486 

6  07 

5  54 

Plast<*r»-rs • 

8  la 

Tenders 

486 

607 

5  54 

Slatfirs  (ratM»tly  i>icK5e-work) 

8  02 

Tenders  (mostly  bovs) 

2  43 

PlnmberM 

8  02 

AHHistants  {aoDrentioes  mostly) 

121 

243 

Carpcntrra 

'  '  8  io 

Gaa-fltiers 

802 

*  Work  fifty  to  fifty-fonr  hours  per  week. 
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Waget  paid  the  general  trades  per  week  offifty-fowr  tofifti/'nine  houre  in  Si^nderland—ConVd. 


Occapfttions. 


Lowest.     Highest,  i  Arermge 


OTHBB  TRAI>K8. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers  (work  all  times) 

Batchers 

Brass-foonders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners  (ten  and  a  half  hours  diem) 
Coopers 


Drivers. 

Draymen  and  teamsters , 
Cab,  carriage,  Sec 

Djers 

Engravers , 

Gardeners 

Hatters , 


Horsesboers , 

Jewelers  and  watclimakers , 

Laborers,  porters,  Sec 

Lithograpners 

Printers 

Teachers,  pablic  schools (per  annam) . 

Saddle  aofi  harness  makers 

Sail-makers 

Tailors  , 


Telegraph  operators. 


$4  86 


8  32 
5  83 
534 


0  80 
5  83 
8  56 
5  10 


4 

6 
6 


7 
7 
2 
6 

7 
218 

7 


88 
07 
07 
6  07 
8  51 
20 
29 
43 
07 
29 
70 
29 
6  07 
6  80 


(•) 


07  79 


7  29 
7  29 
6  56 


7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
5 
7 


78 
78 
29 
07 
56 
10 
29 
8  75 

7  29 
973 

8  26 

9  73 
4  38 

7  78 

8  52 
973  30 

8  52 

7  78 

8  75 
(*) 


f6  80 
7  78 
4  38 
7  00 


6 
7 


07 
30 


8  02 


7 

7 
7 
5 
6 
4 
6 


50 
00 
00 
59 

07 

50 


8  00 
6  56 


9 
7 
9 


00 
50 
00 


7  00 

8  00 


8  00 
7  29 
7  29 


(•) 


*  Paid  by  Oovemment. 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  ft/ty-four  hours  in  foundries^  machine-shops,  and  brass  and  iron 

works  in  Sunderland, 


Occupations. 


Oeneral  foremen  . 
Foundry  foremen 

Workmen. 

Finishers 

Pluiubers 

Laborers 

First-clHss  boys  . 
Second-class  boys 


Highest. ,  Ayerage. 


SHIP-YARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-three  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  b€tween  iron  and  wood 

ship-building — in  Sunderland, 


OccnpaUons. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATsragQ. 

Carpenters 

$6  52 

8  03 

Joiners  ................................................................ 

Diillers 

$5  84 

$7  29 

6  ^ 

Smiths 

8  03 

Cutters 

584 

9  78 

9  23 

Calkers 

8  52 

Painters 

8  03 

Laborers 

""4*87 
808 

""7  29 

10  ao 

5  10 

Platers 

8  03 

Rivetters 

7  77 

Holders-nn.  ............................................................ 

6  32 

Heaters  (bovs) 

2  67 

Blook  and  mast  makers.... . 

8  06 
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The  above  is  the  average  wages  per  week,  though  mach  of  this  work 
is  done  by  the  piece  or  job,  and  frequent  disputes  are  the  results  which 
takes  place  between  the  platers  and  their  assistants.  Strikes  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  iron  yards,  which  cause  much  mischief,  ire* 
quently  to  the  driving  away  of  orders,  though  of  late  there  has  been 
more  regularity.  At  present  there  is  almost  a  total  collapse  in  the  build* 
ing  trade,  not  only  of  tbis  port  but  generally  throughout  the  country,  the 
low  rates  of  freight  making  the  carrying  trade  in  steamers  altogether 
unproductive.  Many  steamers  are  being  laid  up  for  want  of  remunera* 
tive  employment. 

seamen's  wages. 

JfFttgm  paid  per  momtk  to  seamen  (oficere  and  men) — di$Hiigui§hing  hehoem  ooean^  eoaet,  and 
rirer  navigation^  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  the  port  of  Snnderland, 


Oooiipfttions. 

Lowest. 

flighsst. 

Aremfs. 

OCBAirnBAJCBSS. 

Masters 

977  86 
84  07 
24  88 
19  46 
26  76 
24  83 
24  83 
17  03 
68  18 
48  80 
29  19 
21  90 
19  47 

19  47 
10  94 

$107  06 
68  40 
84  06 
29  19 
81  62 
84  06 
29  19 

19  46 
77  86 
68  40 
88  98 
24  88 

20  68 

24  88 

$07  89 

Chief  mstos 

43  80 

Second  mstes 

89  19 

fiostswslDS n - 

24  88 

Osrpenten 

29  19 

Stewsitls 

29  19 

Cooks 

25  26 

Able  tesmeii 

18  28 

Chief  engineers 

72  99 

eocoud  eoicineers 

51  08 

Third  enirioeefs 

84  08 

Donkeymen 

28  00 

]Pimneii 

20  09 

COABTIHO  BTBAlOBa. 

ITsst^n  

Mates: 

First 

..••.........•.••  ......nerweek.. 

Second «... 

do.... 

729 

Euaiueeis: 

First 

.....  ■*...•.*■.•..•...■.•..  do .... 

17  08 

Second.. « 

■.,.... ...do.... 

12  16 
7  29 
680 
666 

87  60 
38  98 

81  62 
19  47 

Dotikevmen*  ... 

.do.... 

Firemon* 

do.... 

Able  seamen* 

lift... 

SAIUXO  SHIPS. 

Masters^ «•»•  i»aii*Ii 

68  89 

89  19 
26  76 
17  03 

HatMt T....  .. 

.::..::.::;.:..:......: do... 

Carpenters 

.......... ................  .do .... 

flosmrn 

dtt  ... 

*  These  find  themselres  in  proylsions. 


f  Aocording  to  sise  and  trad< 


SEAMEN  AND  THEIB  WAGES. 


[Bxtraot  firom  daily  press.] 


The  following  are  the  wages  quoted  as  being  returned  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  mercantile  marine  offices  in  this  district: 


Able  seamen  in  steamers  to- 


Mediterranean 
Bastlndies  ... 


1873. 


$18  85  to  $20  68 
18  25  to  19  47 


92  A— LAB- 


52 


1880. 


$17  08 
17  08 


1883. 


$19  47 
19  47 
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These  fibres  woald  seem  to  show  that  there  had  been  in  the  last  de- 
cade an  increase  to  the  rate  of  pay  to  the  able  seamen  of  the  district. 
The  wap:es  of  sea>going  engineers  and  firemen  have  considerably  in- 
creased during  the  same  period.  As  a  rnle,  the  seamen  of  the  country 
have  greatly  improved  in  their  habits  and  are  mnch  more  provident 
than  formerly.  In  1874  there  were  employed  in  the  sailing  ships  of  the 
United  Kingdom  128,000;  there  were  last  year  95,000  only,  but  the 
nnmber  in  the  steamships  rose  from  74,000  in  1874  to  105,000  last  year. 
There  is  n6w  a  great  depression  in  shipping,  and  it  is  at  present  esti- 
mate<i  that  there  are  at  least  3,500  seamen  idle  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  these  are  being  added  to  daily,  owing  to  vessels  being  laid  up, 
the  low  freights  rendering  it  impossible  to  sail  them  without  loss. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

WageB  paid  per  week  of  varioue  koure  in  groetrjf  aforeej  wkoleeah  or  retail,  to  malot  and 

femalee,  in  Sunderland. 


Oecapatlont. 


BHors.* 

Voivinra ..••.••............••••.......•• 

▲•nisUiita 

Boy* 

8TOBBa.t 

Borraien 

laborers 


Lowest 

• 

HiielMat. 

$7  80 
•  07 
I  00 

$7  78 

0  50 

1  80 

778 
4  38 

850 

607 

Arerag*. 


*  Houra :  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  {  FricUyt,  8  *.  m.  to  9  pw  m  ;  S«tnrd*ys,  8  *.  m.  to  II  pb  m. 
f  Huuit:  7  A.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wagee  paid  per  fear  to  hoiuehold  eervante  {towne  and  oiOee)  in  Sunderland. 


OoenpfttloiiA. 

Lowest 

Hisheet 

Areraxe. 

Honii^ko«*pon......  ...............••..............>.•.>...........•... 

107  83 
97  83 
58  39 
58  89 

$145  90 
145  90 

77  86 
77  86 
58  39 
58  40 
145  99 

$121  « 
J2l  66 

Cook« 

HouM*niaidB  ........................................................... 

68  n 

Ch>iinb«rniftMs 

6e  IS 

IfHiil-of-iiII-work 

NiinMt  mftiiia 

48  66 
97  83 

Ami  HIM  or  CfiAAliniAn  ......................•...■...•.••«...•••>«.■.•.•.. 

121  66 

Nori  —Grooms,  eosohmeiit  and  pages  hsre  nsaslly  two  salts  of  olotbee  proTlded  them 
■dditioa  to  their  wages. 

AGBICULTURAL  WAGES. 

The  practice  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  to  have  stated  hirings  of 
farm  Hervants  and  laborers.  The  May  hirings  for  the  half  year  has  jast 
taken  place.    The  following  is  the  result: 

Wagee  paid  to  agriouliural  Idhorere  and  koHeekold  {country)  eerrante  in  the  oounijf  of  Dur- 
ham, 


Oocnpations. 


Hen 

Boys  

FeinaloA 

Day  l»l>omra  (female) 
OardttDeie 


Lowest 

Highest 

$48  66 

$72  99 

14  60 

24  33 

29  19 

43  80 

86 

48 

97 

1  69 

$6I» 
19  47 
88tt 
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OOBPOBATION  BMPLOT^ 

Wngmpaid  per  week  0/J{ftjf-Mx  homre  to  the  carporaUon  empto}fM  is  (he  town  of  Smmdef' 

Umdf  eoun{jf  of  Durham^  Englamd. 


Occupations. 


Townderk peraBnam. 

Borough  nurreynr do... 

Boroogh  aoooaDtank do  .. 

Mttdioal  oi&o«»ri  of  hoalth do... 

Clerks do... 

AsuUtant  snrTeyora do... 

AaaUtMit  aocouDtenta do  . . 

Rood  iDspector do... 

lospvctor  of  stomps,  hydrants,  &o do... 

Inspectors  of  nnisanoea do... 

Collortorsof  rates do... 

HaKiatratei**  dcirk  (boroagk) do  .. 

Inapeotor  of  weighta  and  msaanreo do... 

Blaoksmlihs * per  week. 

Joiners do  .. 

Painters do... 

Haauns do... 

laborers do  .. 

Cartnen do  .. 

Boavengers    « do... 

Hooaekeeper do... 


FOUCB. 

Chief  constable per  annum. 

fiapeiiniendent per  week. 

Inspectors d»... 

Subloapeotors d<>. .. 

Berfreauto  do... 

Conatablea do... 


Loweat. 


$253  06 
4M  6S 
437  96 


880  82 
480» 


$2,910  00 

1,450  05 

1,040  80 

2,483  25 

078  80 

875  07 

583  08 

720  07 

720  07 

583  06 

720  07 

8,163  22 


803 


488 


0 
8 

5 


00 
08 
84 


Hlchest 


858 
8  11 
808 
803 
584 
5  84 
4  86 
858 


1,480  05 

11  06 

U  10 

0  73 

000 

780 


02,010  00 

1,400  06 

1,046  60 

8.438  26 

583  80 

720  00 

486  00 

720  97 

720  97 

486  00 

681  80 

3,163  88 


8  11 
780 
808 
684 
584 
486 


GOYEBNMBNT  EMPLOYES. 

Wayee  paid  to  employee  in  Qovernwient  departmenie  and  ojlleee,  eoDdueive  of  tradotmon 

laborere. 

SUNDBRLAKD  POST^FFICX. 


Oooapatlona. 


Poatmaater perannnm 

Deptit?  poeUnaater do 

ChW  clerk do 

Benlorrlerko per  week.. 

Junior cl<>rks do  ... 

LetterHsanierv. do.... 

Trleicraph  clerks do  ... 

Femslee   do.... 

Carriers  <bojs) do.... 


02,438  85 

1,216  62 

973  80 

IS  15 

8  51 


7 
8 
5 
4 


80 
51 
60 
18 


02.488 

1,216 
073 
0 
7 
5 
7 
5 
8 


73. 


30 
06. 

6^ 


Cl«»rks  and  oarrlera,  in  addition  to  the  abore  paj.  are  elifcible  for  good  condaot  money  in  addition* 
moiriDtf  fVom  one  sblllinK  to  thre<>  ad'litinnnl.  to  their  weekly  pay. 
Xmploy4«  in  thia  HepHrtment  are  alno  eligible  for  pensions,  ▼arring  aoeording  to  aerrioe.    At  twenty 

Siers  service  th»y  can  retire  npon  one-thini  of  the  nay  to  which  lh<*y  had  attolned;  at  forty  jeara 
e  retiring  pension  io  two- thirds  their  full  pay,  or  they  may  oompuond  for  a  Inmp  sum  instead  of  n 
linnsion 
'^^  CUSTOMS. 


Oecnpatloni 


Loweat. 


Highest. 


Collector  (hoars,  10  to  4) 1 02,010  00 


1.046  60 
1,7U3  27 
1,450  05 
418  65 
418  65 


Clerks  (bonro,  10  to  4). 

Sorveyor  (hoar*.  8  to  4) 

Xsamining  ottoers  (hours,  8  to  4) 
Oot^loor  offieera  (24  boom  on) ... . 
Boatmen  (34  hoars  on) 


Cnstoms  offir#rs,  like  all  Qorenment  employee,  are  eligible  for  pensions  according  to  length  of  serrlcoi. 
The  inferior  ottoers,  such  aa  tide-waiters  and  boatmen,  are  paid  for  attendance  after  snstoma  honm 
fsaa  by  those  requiring  their  i 
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PBINTEBS'  WAGES. 

SiaiemeHi  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftif-fonr  hours  to  primtere  ( 

pressiMn,  proof-readers^  ^c.)  in  Sunderland, 


Oooax>atioDS. 


Foreman 

Compo«itors . 
Proof-reader. 


Lowoat.  jHicfeaal. 


f7  ao  i8« 

8  82  i  »  n 

7  ao  1  8« 


SAFETY  OF  £MPLOY]gS. 

The  safety  of  employes  in  factories,  mines,  mills,  and  railroads  is 
looked  after  and  secured  by  a  system  of  Government  inspection,  the 
employers'  liability  act  makes  provision  for  the  men  in  case  of  accident. 
Many  employers  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  well-being,  comfort, 
and  improvement  of  their  workpeople.  Lectnre  halls,  temperance  mis- 
sions, &c.,  are  frequent.  Workingmen,  householders  in  boroughs,  hare 
the  same  political  rights  as  property-holders,  and  the  present  bill  before 
Parliament  seeks  to  give  the  same  privilege  to  householders  in  the 
counties.  The  taxes  paid  or  borne  by  the  workman  is  small.  Toward 
imperial  taxes  they  pay  only  on  tobacco  and  drinks,  which  can  be  done 
without.  As  householders  they  pay  the  local  taxes.  They  are  eligible 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  corporation,  as  magistrates,  as  members  of 
the  imperial  Parliament,  money  qualification  being  abandoned,  as  also 
all  civil  disabilities,  the  passport  to  these  positions  being  common  sense, 
sobriety,  good  conduct,  self- respect. .  With  these  there  is  no  limit  short 
of  royalty  for  the  workingman. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

Cost  of  living  of  the  laboring  cUisses. 

Cost  of  clothing  per  annnm $48  66  to  |58  40 

Cost  of  rent  for  3  rooms  per  annnm 58  39  68  13 

Cost  of  beef  per  pound,  American 12  18 

Cost  of  beef  per  poand,  English 18  80 

Cost  of  flour  per  14  pounds  60 

Cost  of  potatoes  per  14  pounds 16 

GENERAL  CONDITION   OF  THE  LABORING  GLASSES. 

The  laboring  classes  as  a  rule  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  the  many 
temperance  associations  are  making  themselves  felt  in  reclaiming 
drunkards,  and  a  perceptible  improvement  is  taking  place  amongst 
them.  A  great  drawback  to  their  well-being  and  also  to  the  progress 
of  trade  is  their  proueuess  to  strikes.  The  organizations  of  trades  unions 
is  of  questionable  beuetit  to  the  men  themselves,  while  its  efifects  ui>on 
their  employers  is  often  most  ruinous.  The  result  has  been  that  masters 
are  now  combining  in  self-defense,  so  that  strikes  are  longer  and  gen- 
erally more  disastrous  to  both  sides. 

The  inauguration  ol  dispensaries  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  working 
classes.  For  a  small  weekly  or  monthly  payment  they  have  medical 
attendance,  advice,  and  mecliciues  in  case  of  sickness.  There  are  also 
many  charitable  institutions  for  their  benefit.  Employers  of  labor  pro- 
vide, in  many  instances,  reading  rooms,  libraries,  and  amusements  for 
their  men. 
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The  employers'  liability  act  is  also  a  great  boon  to  the  workingmen, 
in  providing  compensation  in  cases  of  accident. 

The  principal  indacement  to  emigrate  is  the  favorable  reports  oirou* 
lated  of  the  benefits  awaiting  them ;  and  this,  coapled  with  want  of 
work,  is  the  principal  factor  which  influence  their  action. 

JAMES  HOBAN, 

Consular  Agent 
United  States  Oonsular  Aobnoy, 

Sunderlandj  June  24, 1884. 


TUHSTALL. 

BBPOBT  BT  XfONSUL  LANB. 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  contained  in  the  labor  circular 
issued  by  the  State  Department  under  date  of  February  16,  1884,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

As  is  well  known,  the  chief  industry  of  this  consular  district  is  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  china,  and  all  descriptions  and  grades  of 
lottery  except  the  very  lowest  grades,  such  as  common  stone-ware.  In 
the  various  kinds  of  employment  pertaining  to  this  industry  there  are 
engaged,  approximately,  50,000  people,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Hence,  while  the  general  character  of  this  report  naturally 
embraces  the  labor  and  social  features  of  those  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits, it  has  a  more  specific  application  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 
In  the  matter  of  wages  paid  this  industry  has  had  my  especial  and  care- 
ful research,  and  the  details  of  my  examinations,  the  manner  in  which 
my  inquiries  have  been  received,  the  numbers  employed  in  the  different 
branches,  and  other  particulars  have  especial  reference  to  this  industry 
and  its  peculiao  phases.  The  wages  in  other  occupations  and  trades, 
which  will  doubtless  be  more  thoroughly  and  definitely  treated  in  re- 
ix>rts  from  those  localities  where  they  are  relatively  of  greater  impor- 
tance, will  be  found  given  in  the  various  forms  herewith  returned  as 
accurately  as  the  sources  of  information  at  my  command  will  allow,  but 
not  embracing  potters'  wages.* 

There  is  no  uniform  schedule  of  potters'  wages  followed  suflQciently 
to  aflford  a  guide  in  seeking  a  true  average  of  weekly  earnings.  I  have 
reduced  ray  work  on  this  subject  to  tabulated  statements  on  and  accom- 
panying Form  II,  the  heading  of  which  I  have  changed  to  meet  the  case, 
and  have  marked  the  same  with  the  explanatory  tables  and  accompa- 
nying statements  as  inclosure  No.  2. 

Taking  them  in  their  order,  the  interrogatories  contained  in  the  De- 
partment circular,  I  have  to  remark  as  follows : 

Part  I.— Male  Labor. 

(1)  Question.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — ^me- 
chanical, mining,  factory,  public  works  and  railways,  domestic,  agricul- 
tural, &c. — Answer.  See  various  forms  accompanying  this  report  as  in- 
dosures  No.  1  and  2. 


*  The  foniis  referred  to  are  tho«ie  famished  by  the  Department,  numbered  from  I 
to  15,  0o  far  EB  applicable  to  this  district,  and  herewith  transmitted  together  as  in- 
closure No.  t. 
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OOBT  OP  LIYING. 

(2)  Q.  The  cost  of  liviDg  to  the  laboring  class,  viz,  the  prices  paid  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  In  this  connection  not  only 
should  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  finom  an  American  stand-point 
be  given,  as  per  accompanying  forms,  bnt  the  prices  of  the  articles  and 
their  nature  which  are  actually  consumed  by  the  work-people  and  their 
families  should  also  be  given. — A.  In  relation  to  the  tobject-matter  of 
this  interrogatory  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  a  recent  com- 
munication made  by  me  to  the  United  States  consul-general  at  London 
on  this  subject.  I  have  made  careful  inquiries,  and  find  that  the  state- 
ment there  made  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  quite  reliable.  The 
retail  prices  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  may  therefore  be  given 
as  follows : 


Articles. 


Bread  (4-pouid  loaf ) 

Batter perpoand 

Bntterine de.. 

Baoon do.. 

Ham do.. 

Lard do.. 

SiUEar: 

Whita do.. 

Brown do.. 

Floor perl4poiuid« 

Tea perpoand 

Coffee do.. 

Freeh  beef do.. 

Trtmh  beef  (2d  quality) do. . 

Fresh  roatton do.. 

Freeh  pork do 

Potatoes per  bushel 


Prioe. 


fO  10 

10  24  to 

40 

16 

24 

14 

18 

13 

16 

16 

20 

12 

16 

5 

6 

4 

86 

40 

60 

25 

85 

14 

25 

0 

18 

16 

25 

9 

17 

80 

900 

ArUoles. 


Fresh  ilsb: 

Salmon perpoand.. 

Sole ...do.... 

Cod do.... 

Maoherel do.... 

Oysters : 

Natires per  doc.. 

American do.... 

Calico: 

White per  yard.. 

Printa do 

Linen de  — 

Coal  (deliyered) per  ton. . 

Gas per  1,000  f<»et. . 

Coal  oil per  gallon. . 

Candles   (16   to  pound),  per 
pound 


PrieeL 


to  20  to  #0  35 

25  35 

10 

6  U 


6 

8 

12 


80 


60 
25 

8 

13 
35 

868 

77 


12 


Fruit,  as  a  rule,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  workingman.  Apples, 
when  the  supply  from  America  is  plentiful,  are  sometimes  sold  as  low 
as  $2  per  bushel,  but  this  is  seldom.  Chickens  cost  from  60  cents  to 
$1  each,  usually  about  75  cents  each. 

Rents, — ^The  rent  of  houses  occupied  by  the  working  people  varies 
from  50  cents  to  $1.10  per  week,  according  to  size,  location,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  premises.  The  greater  number  of  these  houses  are  of  one 
pattern,  and  contain  two  rooms  dowu-stairs,each  11  feet  square,  and  two 
np- stairs  of  the  same  size,  and  there  is  usually  a  back  kitchen  6  by  9 
feet,  and  an  open  court  or  yard,  which  must  be  pave<l  and  not  less  in 
area  than  156  square  feet.  These  coDiprise  the  good  class  of  workmen's 
houses.  So  far  as  the  essentials  of  comfort  are  concerned  the^'  seem  not 
to  be  materially  deficient,  but  owing  to  soDie  difference  in  tastes  or  the 
modes  or  habits  of  life,  or  through  some  fault  or  misfortune  of  the  occu- 
pants, they  do  not  have  the  cheerful  and  thrifty  aspect  which  one  sees 
about  the  houses  of  the  corresponding  class  of  work-people  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  them  are  tasteful  and  inviting,  but  too  many  of  them 
are  untidy,  not  to  say  unclean,  in  appearance,  and  impress  one  as  being 
the  abodes  of  people  who  are  indifferent  to  their  surroundings,  and  not 
verv'  ambitious  of  the  morrow.  The  floors  are  almost  entirely  of  quarry 
or  brick  downstairs,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  without  carpets  upstairs. 
These  houses  command  about  75  to  85  cents  per  week.  There  are  poorer 
dwellings  occupied  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  working  people 
which  bring  50  to  60  cents  per  week.  They  are  sometimes  occupied  by 
people  whose  earnings  are  too  small  to  permit  of  any  greater  expendi- 
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tare,  even  with  frugal  and  industrious  habits,  and  sometimes  by  those 
who  are  thriftless,  improvident,  or  dissipated  from  choice.  Many  of  ihis 
latter  class  of  houses  are  dirty  and  dingy,  and,  taken  with  the  scanty 
and  poor  furniture,  the  soiled  habiliments  and  unkempt  appearance  of 
the  occupants,  tbey  are  quite  in  contrast  with  the  houses  of  a  similiar 
grade  of  operatives  one  will  see  in  manufacturing  towns  in  the  United 
States  of  a  corresponding  density  of  population.  They  approach  in  ap- 
I>earance  much  nearer  the  conditions  of  life  one  sees  in  the  low  quarters 
of  the  great  cities  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  untidy  appear- 
ance of  these  houses  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  inmates,  but  is  often 
due  to  the  forced  neglect  caused  by  the  female  members  working  in  the 
pottery  or  some  other  employment  outside  the  domestic  duties  of  the 
household. 

The  nature  of  the  articles  which  are  actually  consumed  by  a  working- 
man's  family  are  given  more  in  detail  in  the  answer  to  interrogatory 
No.  10. 

PAST  AND  PBB8BNT  WAOE8. 

(3)  Q.  Comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those 
which  prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time),  when  the  last  labor  cir- 
cular was  issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions 
which  then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail  T — A.  Potters'  wages  are 
about  the  same  as  in  1878.  Colliers'  wages  about  15  per  cent,  higher* 
Iron-workers  are  slightly  lower.  The  wages  in  other  trades  are  about 
the  same  as  in  1878.  The  conditions  of  the  working  people  have  not 
materially  changed  since  that  time,  although  I  consider  that  their  con- 
dition as  a  class  is  steadily  but  slowly  improving. 

HABITS  OP  THB  WOBKINO  GLASSES. 

(4)  Q.  The  habits  of  the  working  classes,  whether  steady  and  trust- 
worthy, or  otherwise,  saving  or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  princi- 
pally affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil. — A.  The  habits  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire potters  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  large  botly  of 
operatives  in  similar  grades  of  employment ;  that  is,  earning  similar 
wages.  They  are  not  inclined  to  be  riotous  or  disorderly,  but  are  gen- 
erally well-behaved,  stea<ly,  and  trustworthy.  While  the  public  houses 
flourish  contem|)oraneon8ly  with  remunerative  and  steady  employment 
of  the  potters,  much  of  the  gain  thus  accruing  reaches  them  through 
intermediate  hands.  The  potters,  as  a  body,  are  sober,  and  many  of 
them  are  abstemious.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  are  neither.  These  go 
the  way  of  the  proHigates  in  all  other  trades — a  surfeit  of  eating  and 
drinking  on'  Sunday ;  the  appetite  and  the  larder  both  stale  but  still 
snpplted  on  Monday ;  the  Sunday  apparel  to  the  pawnbrokers  on 
Tuesday,  where  it  will  remain  until  Saturday,  when  the  routine  of  riot 
and  remorse — if  the  latter  ever  comes — will  begin  again.  These  cases 
are  not  numerous  among  the  potters;  still  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
working  people  in  any  of  the  industries  of  the  district  are  very  saving. 
In  most  cases,  especially  where  there  is  a  family  and  only  one  wage- 
earner,  saving,  in  the  sense  of  accumulation,  cannot  be  expected,  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  does  not  take  place  beyond  a  very  limited  amount,  and,  in 
most  cases,  not  at  all.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  cottage, 
such  as  those  occupied  by  the  majority  of  workmen,  and  renting  for  80 
cents  to  $1  per  week,  can  be  built  for  $450  to  $500,  and  yet  only  a  very 
few  of  them  are  owned  by  the  occupants.  A  statement  somewhat  to 
this  effect  made  by  a  newspaper  correspondent  has  been  much  disputed| 
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but  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  district  are  fi'ee  holders.  Yet,  with  good  habits  and  a  family 
to  help,  many  of  them  can,  and  do,  by  the  aid  of  clnbs  and  similar  small 
insurances,  save  enongh  to  tide  over  temporary  misfortunes,  snoh  as 
sickness,  loss  of  empl<»yment,  &c.,  and  for  fnneral  expenses  (these  are 
needlessly  high  here)  in  case  of  death. 

To  undertake  to  assign  the  causes  which  affect  the  habits  of  the  work- 
ing  people  for  good  or  evil,  and  do  it  intelligently  and  creditably  would, 
I  think,  require  an  essay  more  exhaustive  than  I  am  able  to  write.  In 
my  view  the  inevitable  lifelong  struggle  which  many  a  workingman 
foresees  to  be  his  allotment  aggravates  the  proneness  of  man  to  evil, 
and,  hoping  nothing  from  the  inexorable  future,  he  seeks  the  wildest 
possible  abandon  in  the  blandishments  of  the  present.  If  the  chances 
were  better  for  attaining  emancipation  from  drudgery,  for  gratifying  the 
social  ambition  of  those  who  have  it,  better  habits  would  co-operate  with 
better  hopes  and  be  largely  both  the  means  and  the  end  of  the  working- 
man's  social  and  material  improvement.  Moreover,  the  increase  in  the 
chances  of  such  improvement  would  multiply  the  numbers  of  those  who 
would  seek  it.  The  desire  and  the  eifort  to  rise  in  the  world  would  be 
experienced  by  many  to  whom  such  an  impulse  is  now  a  stranger.  Low 
wages  are  not  conducive  to  good  habits  and  mere  cheapness  of  living  is 
not  a  full  compensation  for  their  deficiencies.  The  ^^  cheap  loaf"  is  made 
much  of  in  this  country,  and  I  fear  its  potency  is  overestimated.  One 
would  sometimes  think  from  what  he  reads  and  hears  here  that  the  chief 
end  of  the  workingman  was  to  buy  cheap  bread.  An  increase  of  10 
per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  a  workingman  earning  30  shillings  a  week 
would  buy  seven  additional  loaves  per  week  if  he  chose  to  spend  the 
surplus  in  that  way,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  many  of  them  would  make 
that  use  of  it ;  some,  perhaps,  a  worse  one,  but  many  would  add  little 
adornments  and  in  various  ways  cultivate  a  little  more  refinement  about 
their  homes,  while  a  goodly  number  would  doubtless  make  their  regular 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks  until  such  times  as  steady  work  and  frugal 
Uving  would  enable  them  to  purchase  their  homes.  In  this  way  good 
habits  would  be  formed  and  afterwards  adhered  to  for  their  own  sake. 
The  prospect  of  accumulation  is  the  stepping-stone  from  stolid  indiffer- 
ence to  wholesome  ambition.  These  remarks  must  not  be  understood 
as  contradicting  the  previous  statement  that  the  potters  are  generally 
steady  and  well-behaved,  but  only  to  show  that  if  the  manufacturers 
could  afibrd  to  increase  wages  the  benefits  would  doubtless  be  turned 
to  good  account. 

There  are  now  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  public  houses  in  the 
district.  I  do  not  believe  an  increase  in  wages  would  replenish  their 
tills  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  working 
people.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ignore  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
drink  and  the  social  charms  of  the  tap  room  among  the  causes  affecting 
for  the  bad  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  of  both  sexes.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  have  not  been  wanting  influences  brought  to  bear, 
through  philanthropic  legislation,  which  have  had  a  healthy  and  refin- 
ing influence  on  the  workingman  and  his  family.  A  full  synopsis  of 
such  legislation  has  been  prepared  for  this  report  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Tom- 
kinson,  vice  and  deputy  consul,  and  will  be  found  in  the  answer  to  in- 
terrogatory 11. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^. 

(6)  Q.  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer,  and 
the  efiects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  prosperity  of  the 
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eommanity. — ^A.  lahonld describe ganerallythefeeling between  the  '^mae* 
tera"  and  ^^men"  (the  terms  generally  osed  here)  as  fHendly,  but  not 
eordial.  On  the  part  of  the  masters  as  kind  and  sympathetic,  but  re- 
served, and  on  the  part  of  the  men  as  respectful,  but  independent.  The 
workman,  no  doubt,  wishes  the  master  good  will,  but  apparently  he  does 
not  desire  any  familiarity  with  him^  nor  exi>eet  to  be  patronized  by  him. 
The  difference  between  this  relationship  in  this  country  and  in  the 
United  States  may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  general  demeanor  and  bearing  of  the  working  people,  very 
striking  to  the  American  upon  his  first  observations  in  this  country. 
That  a  difference  equally  striking  in  the  demeanor  and  bearing  of  the 
employer  impresses  the  English  workman  upon  his  first  experience  in  the 
United  States  is  doubtless  also  true.  I  have  at  hand  an  actual  illus- 
tration of  each  case.  An  American  manufacturer,  who  recently  visited 
Europe  for  the  first  time,  spent  several  days  in  the  potteries  imme- 
diately after  landing  on  this  side.  I  took  occasion  to  ask  him  for  his 
impression  of  the  working  people  of  the  potteries,  after  having  seen  them 
from  day  to  day  at  their  work  and  on  the  street.  After  a  moment's  hes- 
itation, his  reply  was,  ^^  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  them ;  they 
have  such  a  suppressed  look."  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  his  reply,  be- 
cause they  are  not  suppressed  in  any  general  acceptation  of  that  term, 
but  recalling  my  own  first  impressions,  five  years  ago,  and  remembering 
that  my  interlocutor  had  lived  the  most  of  his  life  in  an  American  man- 
nflEusturiugtown,  mingling  with  factory  opratives  from  day  to  day,  I  saw 
forced  to  admit  that  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  word  for  a  direct 
reply  to  my  question,  fint  as  this  outward  characteristic  does  not  come 
from  any  actual  oppression  or  arbitrary  treatment,  its  cause  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  As  before  substantially  remarked,  the  great  body 
of  British  workmen  must  remain  through  life  what  they  are  -to-day  or 
emigrate.  To  say  that  this  unwelcome  truth  has  grown  into  a  constant 
shadow  of  latent  and  sullen  discontent  would  probably  be  too  strong^ 
but  that  it  has  banished  the  cheerfulness  of  real  contentment  I  truly 
believe.  The  view  of  similar  matters  in  the  United  States  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  firitish  workman  is  well  shown  in  a  letter  now  before 
me,  kindly  handed  to  me  by  a  friend  to  whom  it  was  written,  and  from 
which  I  copy  the  following  extract  The  letter  was  written  by  the  hus- 
band on  behalf  of  himself  andhis  wife.    He  says: 

We  oan  Bay  one  thing;  that  this  is  the  conntry  for  a  workinij^man.  No  humbug 
from  masters ;  every  body  is  equal  here.  The  biggest  gentlemen  in  the  country  np  u> 
the  President  will  bid  you  good  morning,  and  stand  chatting  to  yon  as  if  they  had  not 
a  cent.  You  do  not  bow  and  scrape  here  to  your  superiors.  You  walk  right  into 
their  office  or  house  and  they  tell  you  to  sit  down  and  smoke.    No  taking  off  your  hat 

Whether  the  writer  of  this  (who,  I  should  state,  is  now  a  book-keeper) 
has  been  guilty  of  any  exaggeration  in  the  portrayal  of  his  new  sur- 
roundings or  not,  he  has  certainly  excited  much  wonderment  in  the 
minds  of  his  English  friends,  and  we  may  pardon  the  exuberance  of 
spirits  which  doubtless  led  a  seemingly  strong  contrast  to  prompt  such 
a  glowing  tribute  to  our  industrial  system. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

(6)  Q.  The  organized  condition  of  labor,  the  nature  of  organization 
and  its  effect  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers.  In  this 
connection  it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  counter  organizations  of  capital^ 
and  on  the  local  and  general  laws  bearing  on  such  orgauizatious. — A. 
The  potters  are  mostly  organized  for  mutual  benefit  and  protection  into 
a  society  known  as  the  Potters'  Federation.    This  organization  may  be 
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said  to  have  the  effect  of  maintainiDg  in  some  measare  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  preveuting  employers  from  being  oppressive  in  their  dealings  with 
the  workmen,  sboald  they  be  so  disposed.  As  to  counter  organizations 
of  capital,  there  may  be  cited  the  Potters'  Manufacturers  Association 
and  tlie  Coal  and  Iron  Masters'  Association.  They  deal  with  all  mat- 
ters affecting  their  respective  trades.  They  may  also  be  said  to  be  sec- 
onded and  aided  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  led  by  the  North  Staffordshire 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Together  they  look  after,  snggest,  and,  if  it 
snits  them,  try  to  promote  legislation  affecting  the  staple  trades  of  the 
district,  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  the  matter  of  nego- 
tiating commercial  treaties,  collect  information  concerning  foreign  tariffs, 
&c.  These  organizations  are  not  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  demands  of  labor,  but  they  afford  facilities  which  are  used  with  effect 
to  that  end  when  necessary. 

STBIKES. 

(7)  Q.  The  prevalency  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into  the 
settlement  of  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employ^),  and 
the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbitration.  The  effect  of  strikes  on 
the  advancement  or  otherwise  of  labor  and  the  general  effect  thereof 
on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby. — A.  Strikes  are  not  par- 
ticularly frequent,  but  do  occur  from  time  to  time.  There  was  in  l^(81  a 
long  strike  of  potters,  the  main  body  of  the  operatives  being  out  about 
thirteen  weeks,  and  a  strike  of  colliers  in  1882.  The  potters'  strike  was 
directly  connected  with  the  arbitration  system,  there  having  been  two 
successive  awards  adverse  to  the  men.  one  reducing  wages  12  per  cent, 
and  the  other  refusing  to  restore  the  wages  to  the  former  standanl.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  last  strike  there  was  a  board  of  arbitration  consisting 
of  masters  and  men,  and  when  the  dispute  arose  some  disinterested  party 
was  agreed  uiK)n  to  hear  the  respective  sides  and  adjudge  between 
them.  Some  peraon  outside  the  district  of  high  social  and  commercial 
standing  was  usually  selected  as  arbitrator.  In  both  the  cases  men- 
tioned the  cause  of  the  men  was  ably  presented  and  maintained  by 
rt'preHentatives  from  their  own  ranks,  but  the  masters  pleaded  low  sell- 
ing prices  with  such  good  effect  that  the  awards  were  in  their  favor. 
Whetlier  the  awards  were  stricfly  in  accordance  with  equity,  as  shown 
by  the  evidence,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  year  following  the  second  one  the 
men  gave  notice  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  rate  of  wages.  The  manu- 
facturers generally  gave  counter  notice  of  a  further  reduction,  where- 
upon the  men  struck  and  declined  to  go  again  into  arbitmtion,  and  the 
system  of  arbitration  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in  existence  in  this 
district  since  that  time.  The  system,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  never  had 
tlie  elements  of  popularity  with  the  workingmen  generally.  They  always 
suspected  the  undue  intiuenee  of  the  higher  social  rank  of  the  masters, 
and  were,  consequently,  somewhat  jeahms  '^^nd  half  afraid  from  the  out- 
set that  justice  would  not  be  done  them.  I  believe  this  feeling  to  have 
been  uutoutided  in  both  the  cases  tried,  but  to  many  of  the  men  the  re- 
sults hrouj^^ht  conviction  in  place  of  what  had  before  been  only  suspicion. 
I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  a  similar  experience  of  adversity  would 
very  likely  have  jiroduced  very  similar  results  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers. A  gentlenian  of  experience  in  the  industrial  affairs  of  the 
district,  who  has  advised  me  freely  on  the  subject-matter  of  this  re]K)rt, 
says  that  the  arbitration  system  could  not  survive  the  defeat  of  either 
jmrty  in  two  successive  arbitrations.  On  the  whole,  arbitration  between 
employers  and  employes  in  this  district  must  be  considered  to  have 
had  only  a  doubtful  success.    As  to  the  effect  of  strikes,  any  view  must 
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be  largely  theoretical.  The  immediate  effect  has  always  been  bad,  bat 
I  believe  in  the  end  they  have  tended  to  advance  the  condition  of  the 
laborer,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  have  advanced  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  district  The  colliers'  strike  mentioned  was 
a  long  one,  lasting  nearly  the  entire  summer  season  of  1882.  It  was 
only  a  part  of  a  general  movement  that  has  prevailed  for  a  year  or  two 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  In  this  district  in  some  instances  the  masters 
yield^  and  in  some  they  did  not.  The  general  effect  cannot  well  be  es- 
timated from  the  standpoint  of  this  district  alone. 

FREEDOM  OF  FOOD  PURGHASB8. 

(8)  Q.  Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life 
wherever  they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in 
this  regard?  Dow  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer 
paid  t — A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  they  are  perfectly  free  to  purchase 
where  and  what  they  please.  I  know  of  no  case  where  the  sale  of 
articles  of  daily  family  consumption,  such  as  dry-goods  and  grocer* 
ies^  are  sold  in  connection  with  any  manufactory,  nor  any  case  in  which 
any  manufacturer  is  interested  in  such  trade.  There  is  no  interference 
with  the  work-people  as  to  how  they  shall  spend  their  wages.  They  are 
paid  weekly  in  gold  and  silver  coin. 

GOOPERATIYE  SOCIETIES. 

(9)  Q.  Co  operative  societies:  Give  full  information  concerning  their 
formation  and  practical  working,  whether  they  are  prosperous  or  other- 
wise ;  to  what  extent  they  have  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their 
formation  of  enabling  the  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  usual  business  channels ; 
whether  the  establishment  of  co-operative  societies  has  had  any  appre- 
ciable effect  on  general  trade,  &c. — A.  In  all  the  co-operative  societies 
started  in  this  district  only  one  or  two  have  been  successful ;  both  are 
oo-oi)erative  grocery  and  provision  stores,  one  at  Silverdale  and  one  at 
Crewe;  the  former  for  the  benefit  of  coal  and  iron  workers  and  the  other 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  employes  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  Bail- 
way  Company.  Several  others  have  been  inaugurated,  but  they  have  all 
failed,  which  means  that  they  have  not  fulfilled  their  promises.  A 
scheme  was  well  on  its  way  to  establish  a  co-operative  manufactory  of 
earthenware,  but  it  has  thus  far  failed  to  secure  enough  support  to  get 
it  on  its  feet,  and  it  is  ominoi^sly  quiescent  at  the  present  time.  These 
movements  have  not  been  sufficiently  strong  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  general  trade  of  the  district,  but  an  intelligent  informant 
tells  me  that  their  failure  has  had  the  effect  in  some  instances  of  recon- 
ciling the  men  to  the  methods  of  the  masters  and  teaching  them  that 
capital,  an  well  as  labor  has  its  troubles  and  misfortuneti,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  serviceable  old  platitude,  that  ^'all  is  not  gold  that  glit- 
ters.'' 

GENERAL  CONDITION   OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

(10)  Q.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people ;  how  they  live; 
their  homes;  their  food;  their  clothes ;  theirchances  for  bettering  their 
condition;  their  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  or  sickness: 
their  moral  and  physical  condition  and  the  iufiuences  for  good  or  evil 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  this  connection  consuls  are  requested 
to  select  representative  workmen  and  their  families  and  secure  the  in- 
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formation  direct,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  following  qnestfons 
and  answers  (reducing  the  money  to  dollars  and  cents),  taken  firom 
the  Department  pablication  showing  the  state  of  labor  in  Europe  in 
1878. — A.  I  may  say  here  that  while  this  consulate  does  not  contain  the 

Jnblication  of  1878,  above  quoted  from,  nor  any  papers  relating  thereto, 
had  already  adopted  the  same  method  of  securing  information  on  this 
subject  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
consul-general  and  transmitted  to  him  under  date  of  November  24^  1883. 
The  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  of  a  workingman  given  in  that 
report — although  since  published  by  the  State  Department — ^is  of  a  date 
BO  recent  as  to  be  quite  available  for  the  present  purpose,  and  I  accord- 
ingly insert  it  with  two  others,  all  fairly  representative  cases.  Oom- 
mencing  with  the  lowest  grade,  I  give  the  statement  of  a  wharfman. 
This  is  a  man  who  loads  and  unloads  canal  boats,  railway  trucks,  &c. 

I  am  a  wharfman,  am  married  and  have  four  children,  one  thirteen,  one  seyeQf  one 
three,  and  one  one  and  a  half  years  of  af^e.  Neither  my  wife  nor  children  earn  any 
wages.    I  obtain  19  shillings — $4.62 — per  week  and  spend  it  as  follows : 

Statement  1. 


Btnt 

XfttM  u»d  taxes 

Cosl 

Bread 

B«ef  and  baeon 

Butter 

Tea 

Sugar 


The  next  is  the  case  of  a  colliery  carpenter,  who  earns  just  $1  per  day 
when  he  has  work.  His  family  consists  of  a  wife  and  thi*ee  children  of 
four,  five,  and  seven  years  of  age.  In  this  case  again  the  man  is  the 
only  wage-earDer  in  the  family.  His  income,  allowing  full  time,  $6  per 
week,  is  disposed  of  as  follows : 


Statement  2. 


How  expended. 


Amonnt 


Bent 

Club....; 

Taxes  (poor-rate,  local,  and  edncatioo 

rate) 

Coal 

Bread,  11  oente  per  loaf 

Bacon,  16  cents  per  poond 

Cbeeee,  16  cents  per  pound 

Bntter,  82  cents  per  pound 

Potatoes,  lialf  peck 

Fresb  meat,  15  cents  per  ponnd 

Tea,  48  centa  per  pound 


72 
16 

09 
48 
00 
32 
82 
82 
16 
71 
86 


Suffar^  to  8  oenta  per  ponnd 

SoAp,ncent«  per  ponnd 

Flour,  4  cents  per  poond 

Milk  (about  a  qnart) 

Candlea,  12  cents  per  ponnd,  16  to  the 

ponnd 

Tobacco,  2  ounces 

Boerx 

Clothea 

Total  expenditure 


28 
13 
12 
06 

06 
12 
12 

a 


600 


Commenting  on  this  statement,  the  person  who  took  it  down  from 
the  lips  of  the  man,  says: 

Of  oonree  some  of  the  items  would  have  to  be  altered  a  little  now  and  then,  bat  it 
is  as  near  as  I  can  get  it.  Even  in  this  there  is  not  much  Inxnry  for  the  man,  and 
none  for  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  allowance  for  clotnea  is  the  scantiest. 
I  suppose  if  he  wanted  a  kettle  or  a  teapot  he  would  have  to  ^o  without  meal  or  get 
in  a  little  overtime.  A  doctor's  bill  for  the  wife  or  children  would  be  a  calamity.  How 
the  poor  laborer  gets  on  with  17  shillings  a  week  I  cannot  see. 
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As  these  are  the  oomments  of  an  Englishman,  a  life-long  resident  in 
the  district,  and  himself  an  employer  of  labor,  I  feel  that  they  are  a 
more  fitting  an  significant  supplement  to  the  workman's  cash  account 
ibB,n  anything  I  might  say  on  the  same  subject.  I  may,  however,  again 
call  attention  to  some  features  of  these  statements  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reference,  I  have  numbered  Statements  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3,  the  last 
one  being  as  follows: 

STATElfENT  3. 

I  am  a  Vat-presser,  and  am  twenty-five  yean  of  age.  Married  a  widow,  and  wo 
have  five  children ;  two  girls  aged  fifteen  and  thirteen,  and  three  boys  aged  eleven, 
•even,  and  one  a  baby.  The  second  girl  is  out  as  a  domestic  servant.  I  can  earn  abonfe 
$7.30  per  week  when  on  full  time.  The  eldest  daughter  gets  5  shillings  (|1.22)  per 
week  in  a  warehouse,  and  the  boy  2  shillings  and  3  pence  (55  cents)  half  time.  I  get, 
therefore,  £1  17t.  3d.  ($9.07)  when  in  full  work,  and  spend  it  as  near  as  I  can  tell|  as 
follows.    I  oftener  get  less  than  more  per  week  than  the  above : 


How  expended. 


Batchers  (fireeh)  meat,  esy  6  poande,  at  , 

18o<idU I 

Brpsd,  0  eeata  per  4>poaad  lomi ' 

BntUir,  llpoundt 

BsooB  sad  cbeeee 

XaSi^poand  

Sufrar,  5  to  0  oeata  per  pound 

Poutoee,  1  peck 

Candles,  MSp,  and  blacking 


Amount 


How  expended. 


,i  MUk 

|1  M   I  Coal,  16  cents  per  owt. 

1  a  ij  Bdacation  rate 

50  I  Rent 

01  >   Rates  and  taxee 


24 
80 
80 
34 


Clothing. 

Club  for  aelf,  wife,  and  children . 


Anooal 


fOST 


91 
18 

la 

87 


Total  expeaditore. 


8  47 


This  leaves  a  balance  of  about  60  cents  for  amusements  or  the  sav- 
ings bank,  according  to  the  habits,  tastes,  and  purposes  of  the  workman 
and  his  wife. 


DRINKING  HABITS  OF  THB  STAFFOBDSHIBB  WOBK-PBOPLB. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cases  selected  all  represent  temperate 
men  and  women,  two  of  the  families  spending  nothing  at  all  for  drink. 
Of  course  in  many  cases  the  60  cents  weekly  surplus,  when  good  health 
and  full  time  enable  the  family  to  have  it,  and  some  portion  of  the 
$4.62,  the  average  dependence  of  the  wharfman  and  his  family,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  beer  account.  And  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  not  alone  by  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  chief  wage  earner,  the 
head  of  the  family,  that  we  find  the  balance  on  the  side  of  comfort 
and  accumulation  swept  away.  The  drinking  habits  of  women  make 
a  feature  too  conspicuous  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  working  people 
to  be  overlooked  in  anything  like  a  careful  survey  of  their  condition. 
This  vice,  while  it  finds  ita  most  prolific  career  in  the  homes  enjoying 
the  lowest  incomes,  ascends  through  all  the  social  grades  of  life  and 
almost  aspires,  as  a  vice,  to  a  phase  of  respectability  by  which  it  draws 
contagion — if  I  should  not  say  inspiration — from  a  higher  social  circle.  It 
is  important  to  avoid  presenting  extreme  and  exceptional  examples  as 
general  types,  and  while  the  number  of  women  who  habitually  si)end  in 
drink  all  the  family  earnings  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  turn  their  little 
houses  into  very  dens  of  wretchedness  is  large  enough  to  deform  the 
humanity  of  their  class,  they  cannot  be  considered  representatives  of  the 
female  element  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  working  people.    I  cannot  re- 
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ft^iD,  however,  from  giving  the  subject  a  little  prominence  on  accoont  of 
the  great  contrast  in  the  customs  of  the  two  countries,  England  and  the 
United  States,  touching  the  relations  of  women  to  the  consumption  of, 
and  the  traffic  in,  intoxicating  drinks,  having  particular  reference  to  the 
Social  grade  of  the  working  classes.  The  line  of  contrast,  however,  could 
not  be  drawn  here  if  the  labor  circular  itself  did  not  ihus  limit  the  scope 
of  inquiry.  And  it  may  not  be  altogether  irrelevant  to  this  feature  of 
interrogatory  10  to  say  that  the  trade  in  intoxicating  drinks  is  just 
as  respectable  as  the  trade  in  anything  else  which  is  merely  bought 
and  sold  and  not  manufactured  by  the  seller.  A  wine  and  sjHrit  mer- 
chant is  as  high  socially  as  adry-goods  or  hardware  or  grocery  merchant, 
and  from  the  fact  that  his  business  is  generally  very  profitable,  enabling 
him  to  live  in  the  country  or  to  rotire  from  business  oftener  than  others, 
he  sometimes  seems  to  me,  perhaps  erroneously,  to  hold  some  advan- 
tage over  other  trades  people.  Some  analysis  of  the  forms  of  the  drink 
traffic  is  not  irrelevant  in  considering  the  *'  general  condition  of  the  work- 
ing people,  their  lives  and  homes."  The  establishment  of  the  *^  wine  and 
spirit  merchant"  is  of  various  grades.  Those  of  the  higher  rank  do  a 
large  wholesale  business,  bnt  a  liberal  display  of  gn^d^^l  glass  also  makes 
known  the  inferior  branches  of  the  business,  such  as  the  **  bottle  depart- 
ment," where  small  quantities  are  dispensed,  and  where  women  are 
chiefly  supplied  either  with  the  theoretical  bottle— always  in  view  in 
the  window — or  with  the  glass  tumbler  when  its  capacity  is  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  more  moderate  but  more  urgent  requirements  of  the 
customer.  This  department  often  tinds  favor  in  female  patronage  on 
account  of  its  outranking  the  ^'  vaults  "  in  the  respectability  of  some  of 
its  visitors.  The  *^  vaults,"  with  its  floor  thickly  sawdusted,  is  usually 
a  buMy  place  in  a  popular  establishment,  and  is  the  favorite  resort  of 
many  thriftless  and  dissolute  of  both  sexes.  It  is  here,  that  after  the 
old-time  fashion  of  Pike  County,  as  set  forth  in  *'The  Mystery  of  Gilgal," 

The  neighbors  round  the  counter  draw, 
And  calmly  drink  and  jaw. 

Another  sort  of  establishment  devoted  to  this  trade  is  the  ordinary 
public  house,  sometimes  called  a  hotel,  but  the  insinuations  in  that 
direction  are  very  delusive  from  an  American  standpoint  To  aek  for 
supper  and  a  bed  room  would  astonish  the  landloiti  and  betray  your 
foreign  origin.  I  do  not  now  mean  the  country  inns  of  provincial  Eng- 
land, which  are  replete  with  old  fashioned  comforts  and  charmingly  at- 
tractive in  the  qnaintness  and  neatness  of  their  accommodations,  fiut 
tlie  more  metropolitan  '^public  houses"  of  the  large  towns  have  stolen 
their  livery,  to  serve  at  least,  a  less  worthy  purpose.  And  so  the  '*  Dog 
and  Partridge,"  the  *^Bell  and  Bear,"  ^' Welsh  Harp,"  and  heads  of 
kings  and  queens  innumerable  abound  in  the  populous  districts,  while 
to  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  would  the  sojourner  look  for  food  or  lodging. 
In  such  houses  the  ''bur  parlour,"  if  the  house  is  complete  in  the  style 
and  number  of  its  appointments,  is  the  ^^best  room^^  and  the  well-to-do 
patrons  generally  choose  it  for  their  moderate  and  leisure  drinking, 
always,  as  with  all  classes,  attended  with  the  pipe  and  such  social  chat  as 
the  loquacity  of  the  company  will  afford.  If  an  American  is  present  he 
will  be  asked  about  the  prospects  of  the  tariff  being  reduced,  and,  per- 
haps, advised  of  the  great  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  his  own 
country  in  such  an  event.  Descending  in  social  order  through  the  other 
appointments  set  apart  for  the  comfort  of  the  public,  we  shall  find  the 
<' smoke-room"  and  then  the  ''tap-room."    The  last  is  allotted  to  the 
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least  pretentious  in  social  rank — ^the  roaghest  of  the  customers.  The 
tap-room  is  often  noisy,  the  other  rooms  rarely  so. 

In  some  of  the  largest  public  houbes  a  large  room  for  serving  dinness 
to  parties  and  providing  amateur  musical  entertainments,  generally 
called  the ''  assembly-room,"  is  provided.  Such  entertainments  are  often 
given  weekly,  on  Saturday  nights,  to  the  patrons  of  the  house,  the  per- 
formers volunteering  their  services.  To  all  these  rooms  women  have 
the  same  access  as  men,  and  those  of  both  sexes  who  seek,  as  many 
do,  their  chief  recreation  in  the  public  house,  tax  the  capacit.y  of  these 
places  to  the  utmost  on  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night.  Singing  is 
not  usually  allowed  on  the  latter  night,  but  instrumental  music  is  per- 
mitted. Workmen  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  young  men  and 
their  sweethearts,  visit  the  public  houses,  and  the  two  sexes  may  be 
seen  filling,  in  alternate  spaces,  the  wooden  benches  which  extend 
around  the  smoke-room  or  enjoying  their  glasses  together  with  the 
mingled  harmony  and  revelry  of  the  music  hall.  Women  patronize  the 
bars  or  ^^  vaults"  in  the  most  public  plai*es  with  the  same  freedom,  if 
not  the  same  frequency,  as  men,  and  in  all  the  grades  of  social  life 
below  the  middle  class  they  seem  to  drink  with  as  little  restraint  as  the 
men,  and  with  the  same  immunity  from  loss  of  respectability  and  social 
standing  in  their  station  which  attends  the  fortunate  competitor  by 
whose  efforts  their  supply  is  rendered  cheap.    Perhaps  this  is  right. 

To  sum  up  the  drink  question  as  affecting  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  we  must  admit  the  evil  to  be  a  great  one ;  yet,  with  the 
numerous  temptations  and  the  absence  in  many  quarters  of  any  pleasant 
surroundings,  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  greater,  and  the  very  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  it  is  steadily  diminishing.  Excessive  drinking  is  con- 
fined largely  to  the  common  or  unskilled  laborers,  and  in  this  class,  I 
am  told,  it  has  diminished  very  much  in  the  last  twenty  years.  This 
improvement  has  doubtless  been  due  to  improved  conditions  generally 
which  have  marked  the  natural  progress  of  the  i>eople  in  most  countries, 
and  to  restrictive  legislation  and  police  regulations  thoroughly  and  im- 
partially enforced  in  this  country  against  the  traflftc  in  intoxicating 
drinks. 

COST  OF  Lrvma  to  English  vs.  American  work-people. 

Beturning  now  to  the  foregoing  statements  of  earnings  and  expendi- 
ture, we  find  that  only  one  of  the  workmen  can  save  anything  and  that 
be  is  enabled  to  save  60  cents  per  week  only  when  he,  his  son,  and 
daughter  work  on  full  time.  If  the  support  of  the  family  was  depend- 
ent on  him  alone  there  would  be  a  weekly  deficiency  of  tl.IG  in  the 
household  appropriations,  or  they  would  have  to  be  cut  <lown  by  that 
amount  I  must  confess  that  if  I  were  asked  to  do  this  without  restrict- 
ing the  family  comfort  I  should  not  know  where  to  begin.  The  allow- 
ance for  bread  seems  liberal,  being  9  pounds,  or  2^  loaves  each  for  the 
six  in  the  family,  including  the  baby,  but  we  should  hardly  be  able  to 
substitute  any  more  economic  food  at  English  prices.  Perhaps  the  state- 
ments I  have  obtained  will  help  us  to  draw  some  conclusions  on  the 
comparative  cost  of  a  workman's  living  in  this  country  and  the  United 
States  not  altogether  chimerical  or  erroneous,  as  too  many  wieely- 
worded  articles  on  the  subject  undoubtedly  are. 

Taking  statement  No.  I,  now  under  consideration,  we  find  that  ar- 
ticles of  food  comprise  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  family  expenditure^ 
Oomparing  the  expenditure  for  the  articles  of  food  consumed  weekly 
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according  to  the  prices  paid  iu  this  country  and  the  United  States  we 
have  the  following  statement : 


ArtioleB. 


<poand8  troth,  meat 

Breiid,  18  loaves.  4  ponxidi  each . . . 

Butter,  U  poonas 

Baoon  ana  oheeae* 

Tea,  (pound 

Sugar,  5  pounds* 

Potatoes,  I  peck 

Milk,  about  6  quarts 

Total  cost  of  food  per  week 


Cost  in 
England. 

Cost  In 
United 
Stotea. 

11  08 

f0  72 

1  20 

90 

49 

44 

60 

67 

24 

20 

30 

50 

80 

12 

87 

30 

458 

3  85 

Unifesd 


«0» 


90  07 
'**'20' 


0  T2 


1  m 


*  See  note  1  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

The  English  prices  in  the  foregoing  table  are  taken  from  the  English 
workman's  statement.  The  American  prices  are  taken  from  the  retail 
market  report  of  the  Waterbury  American,  a  paper  printed  in  a  repre^ 
sentative  manufacturing  town  of  New  England.  It  is  as  favorable  a 
place  for  a  comparison  advantageous  to  England  as  any  that  oonid  be 
selected,  as  many  of  the  articles  are  doubtless  cheaper  in  localities 
farther  west.  But  this  comparison  shows  this  moderate  weekly  food 
supply,  assuming  that  the  American  workman  would  be  satisfied  with 
it,  to  cost  less  in  Waterbury  by  19  per  cent,  than  it  does  in  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries.  We  have  here  then  one  fact  too  clear  to  be  dispatetl, 
viz,  that  on  60  per  cent,  of  the  English  workman's  expenditure  be  could 
save  19  per  cent,  if  he  lived  in  the  United  States.  I  have  not  the  dnta 
for  pursuing  the  comparison  through  the  other  40  per  cent,  of  the  Brit- 
ish workman's  expenses,  but  granting  that  the  difference  would  be  on 
his  side,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  exceed  the  rate  of  19  per  cent,  already 
agaiust  him  in  the  food  supply.  If  we  concede  this  advantage  the 
weekly  expense  account  will  stand  as  follows : 


Pxpeuditure. 


For  food 

Other  expenses 

Total  expenditure 


Enfslinh 
workman. 


$4  58 
3  89 


8  47 


American 
workman. 


$3  85 
4  63 


Differenoe  in  fisror  ef- 


Enirlisb 
workman. 


fO  74 


worki 


•  n 


8  48 


0  74  i 


0 :: 


Net  balance  in  favor  of  Eiip:land,  1  cent.  I  believe  these  figares  are 
liberal  (Miough  towards  the  English  side  of  the  case,  and  that  the  act- 
iial  cost  of  the  articles  which  make  up  the  weekly  expenditure  of  the 
English  workman  is  about  equal  iu  the  aggregate  in  the  two  countries; 
but  even  if  20  per  cent,  more  were  to  be  added  to  the  figures  represent- 
ing the  cost  iu  the  United  States,  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  American 
in  the  wages  earned  would  not  be  greatly  impaired.  Although  tbe 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  facts  only,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to 
inquire,  iu  view  of  tbese  tigures,  what  becomes  of  the  constantly  repeated 
assertions  that  the  cost  of  living  to  the  workingman  in  the  United  States 
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is  double  what  it  is  in  England  t  The  troth  is  that  the  only  item  in  which 
there  is  any  considerable  advantage  in  the  workingman's  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  this  country  is  in  the  matter  of  rent.  In  plain  clothing  for  men, 
women,  and  children  there  is  scarcely  any  advantage,  if,  indeed,  there 
is  any  at  all.  I  cannot  go  into  details  in  this  particular  in  this  report, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  that  this  class  of  goods  is  not  exported 
from  this  country  to  the  United  States  to  any  but  the  most  insignificant 
extent,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  comparative  cheapness  in  the  United 
States.  If  it  is  said  that  the  duty  is  prohibitive,  I  must  reply  that  there 
is  no  other  class  of  merchandise  on  which  so  low  a  rate  has  the  same 
effect,  and  in  that  case  that  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  cannot  be  added 
to  the  price  in  the  United  States,  unless  upon  the  Hibernian  assumption 
that  the  wearer  goes  naked,  of  which,  however,  I  think  some  people 
in  this  country  could  be  convinced  in  the  way  of  a  tree- trade  argument. 
If  I  can  credit  the  announcements  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Chicago  papers,  which  reach  me  regularly,  as  good  a  suit  of  clothes  can 
be  purchased  in  that  city  for  $10  as  can  be  obtained  in  this  country  for 
the  same  money. 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  other  statements  would  show  similar  results, 
and  need  not  therefore  be  made  here.  The  colliery  carpenter  spends  a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  his  weekly  income  for  food  and  drink,  and 
the  wharfmau  abont  58  per  cent,  or  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  flat- 
presser.  And  it  will  be  found  a  fair  estimate  to  take  from  50  to  00  per 
cent,  of  the  workman^s  full  time  earnings  for  the  supply  of  the  lanler. 
I  have  not  alluded  to  the  greater  variety  of  eatables  which  the  Ameri- 
can workman  can  often  have  without  extravagance,  such  as  chickens, 
eggs,  game,  various  fruits,  &c. 

Spring  chickens  are  now  worth  here  75  cents  each,  eggs  25  cents  per 
dozen,  and  are  seldom  below  that  price,  while  they  often  reach  as  high 
as  50  cents  per  dozen. 

I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  these  statements.  I  will,  however,  give 
the  wharfman's  bill  of  fare,  as  kindly  furnished  by  him : 

Breakfast,-  Children,  skim  milk  and  bread.  Wife  and  self,  bacon  and  broad  with 
tea. 

Dinner. — Potatoos  with  a  bit  of  meat. 
3\a. — Broad  and  bntter. 
Supper. — Bread  and  cheeHO. 

His  own  comment  in  supplementing  these  details  was,  "The  living  is 
poor,  and  we  could  do  with  better  food  and  clothes." 

The  general  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  a  man  with  a  family 
consisting  of  wife  and  three  or  four  children  must  have  an  income  ex- 
ceeding considerably  $6  per  week  to  save  anything,  even  by  the 
strictest  economy.  As  in  my  communication  to  the  consul-general,  be- 
fore referred  to,  under  date  of  isovember  24,  18<S3,  I  was  then  reliably 
informed  that  the  men  employed  in  the  potting  industry  did  not  average 
above  this  amount  net.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  as  a  general  rule 
they  cannot  accumulate  to  any  considerable  extent,  and,  as  before  stated, 
doubtless  many  who  could  do  not.  In  this  connection  I  may  as  well 
take  np  the  different  statements  of  wages,  herewith  transmitted  as  in- 
closure  No.  2,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  and  seeing  how  the  results 
compare  with  the  figures  embraced  in  the  report  to  the  consul-general 
before  mentioned. 

AVERAGE  WAGES  OF  TUNSTALL  POTTERS. 

The  average  of  weekly  wages  of  potters,  as  summarized  in  this  report, 
has  been  reached  by  averaging  statements  obtained  by  me  from  sixteen 
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manufacturers  of  the  wages  paid  by  them  respectively,  unitlDj:  th  * 
average  with  a  statement  furnished  me  by  the  secretary  of  the  lN»t:-> 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  a  third  general  statement  compiled  ii ,. 
figures  obtained  directly  from  workmen.  The  average  of  these  tL  re- 
schedules, as  now  compared  with  the  figures  heretofore  submitted  lut-r 
consul-general,  is  as  follows: 


Occupatioud. 


Warehouseman 

Flat-presBor 

Dish-makerB 

Cup-roakers 

Sauc«r-maker8 

Hand  baHiii-niaker 

Hollow  waro-prcsaere  . , 

PiiiiterH 

Oventuen 


Statement 

heiuwith 

ftubniitt.(fd.  I 


M  20 

7  19 

8  77 

8  40 
7  48 

9  12 
7  40 
6  84 
6  65 


Statemeot 

sabmitted 

June  2i, 

1883. 


(*) 

$7  54 
9  49 
9  98 
7  9» 
9  71 
7  79 
6  58 
6  82 


OccnpatioDA. 


I  State  n>«at  , 
herewith 
submitted  ! 

I 


Saf^frar-maken 

Mold-makers 

Turneni 

Handlers 

Hollow- ware  pressor  (jig- 

gerers) 

Firembn  

Throwers 


$7  38 
9  24 

7  86 

8  04 

0  86 
11  19 
10  41 


1^/sL 


^  '^ 


>j 


*  Not  separately  classed  in  former  statement. 

The  statement  with  which  the  i)resent  average  of  wages  is  alH'V' 
compared  is  the  suininarized  statement  of  Mr,  E.  Powell,  ebairmar:  •?'. 
the  Potters  Manufacturers'  Association,  i3rinted  in  the  Stalibni.*»L  > 
Sentinel  during  tlic  potters'  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages  diirinjr  u- 
autumn  of  1881,  and  which  strike  resulted,  with  slight  exception.^,  v. 
the  resumption  of  work  at  the  old  prices.  In  my  former  report  li. 
figures  were  altered  sliglitly  by  me  in  a  few  particulars  wherein  lat-r 
information  seemed  to  warrant  tlie  change.  But  as  the  rate  of  wa^ii^^ 
has  not  been  revised  since  the  dispute  before  mentioned,  and  as  no  J' l 
eral  alteration  is  believed  to  have  taken  place,  it  will  be  iuttre.sti;: 
and  useful  to  compare  the  original  statement  of  the  manufacturers*  a- 
sociation,  as  made  through  their  chairman,  in  support  of  their  re>.^t- 
auce  to  the  demands  of  the  men,  with  the  statement  obtaiued  by  c- 
froin  sixteen  manufacturers, and  also  with  the  statements  now  obtain^^, 
from  workiiigmen  and  the  statement  now  furnished  by  the  secretary  i< 
the  manufacturers'  association.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tli> 
original  statement  was  prei)arfd  to  convince  the  workmen  that  ti.^;. 
were  earning  a  good  average  of  wages,  and  the  total  average  of  wet-kiv 
earnings  in  thiitei^i  branclies  of  labor  in  the  pottery  mauufactnre  w> 
made  to  appear  (by  an  erroneous  system  of  calculations,  it  is  true, ;.: 
the  rate  of  £\  15,s.  1()(/.  per  man.  The  statement  gave  what  pur|H>rTr. 
to  be  the  weekly  net  earnings  in  the  thirteen  branches  at  fifteen  dirtt: 
cut  manufaetories,  and  the  average  of  the  whole,  the  latter  being  tlr 
statement  now  used  for  comparison,  and  its  publication  was  accom;';*- 
nied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  l*owell,  the  chairman,  of  which  the  follown ,: 
extract  formed  the  closing  words: 

Tlie  fiftiM'n  luannractnrjM-M  r«*prc"*<*iit  aU  niarketa  of  the  potting  trade,  and  in  i'.- 
cane  of  **a(li  K<'])araie  branch  the  lij^iir«'s  show  the  average  of  the  wages  eanuf.  %* 
each  of  the  tiftceii  nianiifactorics.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  wa«  not  at  aU  iui>i.  .i- 
iu^  for  the  thiiteen  hraiiclie.s  to  he  averaj;e(l  as  appeared  in  Mr.  Ackriirs  letttrr*  l  »■ 
inj;  £1  !'>».  U)(f.  per  man  ah  the  averag**  of  the  men  in  all  brancheH  of  tlie  said  rL*;- 
ufactori«s. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  wages  have  not  fallen  since  that  time.    I 
think  the  manufactmvrs  would  sustain  me  in  this  statement,     i  do  iw-: 

*  Mr.  Ackiill  (HJnce  decejiscd)  was  then  Hccretary  of  the  niauiifactnrem*  assooiati"*'. 
and  the  immediate  j)re(U'ceH.s()r  of  the  prcKcnt  secretary,  Mr.  LleweHyn,  who  has  tu- 
nittlied  one  of  the  statements  I  now  iuchiao  for  comparison. 
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know  who  the  fifteen  manafacturers  were  who  compiled  the  several 
statements  from  which  the  averages  here  quoted  were  obtained,  bat  as 
it  was  strictly  a  matter  of  equity  in  dispute  it  ought  to  be  presumed 
that  they  not  only  "  represented  all  markets,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Powell, 
but  that  thej'  were  fairly  representative  themselves  in  the  matter  of 
wages  paid ;  that  the  information  was  given  with  perfect  fairness  and 
impartiality,  and  with  less  reluctance  and  fewer  refusals,  than,  I  regret 
to  say,  have  met  some  of  my  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  the  chairman  of  the  association,  who  is  himself  a  manufact- 
urer, took  one  of  the  fifteen  scheilules  from  his  own  books,  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  same  valuable  auxiliary  is  denied  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  present  occasion.    But  of  this  later. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  preparation  of  these  comparative  tables,  I 
must  explain  that  a  statement  of  the  average  earnings  of  all  the  pot- 
tei*8,  taken  in  a  lump,  being  quite  as  desirable  as  the  average  in  each 
particular  branch,  1  have  appended  such  total  or  general  average  in 
each  case,  as  well  as  in  my  general  statement,  on  Form  No.  1,  and 
accom]>anying  tables  (inclosure  ISo.  2).  In  preparing  this  average  I 
have  followed  the  system  suggested  in  the  Department  circular  (para- 
graph No.  2  of  suggestions  to  consuls),  and  I  may  say  that  this  is  the 
rule  already  adopted  by  me  in  my  previous  communications  to  the  con- 
sul-general on  this  subject.  From  figures  then  ascertained  and  since 
verified,  the  ratio  of  men  in  the  different  branches  of  work  in  the  pot- 
teries,  excluding  common  laborers,  is  approximately  as  follows: 

Occupations.  Average.)  Occupntiooi.  '  Ayem^je. 


I 

,  Per  cent. 


PtreenL 

yiat-piTMan 5     Ovenmon i  20 

Di^h-mukers 4      Snc);ar-niakeri i  3 

Ciip-niuk4^r« 8      Mold-makers {  3 

8auc«<r-iiiakeni !              4      TurnjTs 4 

lland-lMUiin  makers 1      Handlers - 2 

2S  '■  Firemen \  \ 

2     Throwers ,  1 

20      Warehousemen 2 

I I 


Hidlow-warf  pre*i»eni , 

Ilolfewware  prvaser  (Jlj(K®rers) . 
Printers 


I  may  say  also  that  the  figures  furnished  me  by  the  sixteen  man- 
ufacturers, which  I  have  tabulated,  on  this  occasion  were  furnished  iu 
response  to  written  requests  from  me,  with  the  knowledge  of  each  man- 
ufacturer of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  to  be  used,  but  without 
any  knowledge  on  my  part  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  any  of  them. 
They  embrace  some  of  the  largest  works,  and  some  of  only  moderate 
capacity,  and  represent  all  localities  in  the  potteries,  and  I  believe 
for  such  an  average  and  comparison  as  I  deemed  it  desirable  to  make 
they  are  as  truly  representative  as  any  similar  number  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  procure.  Points  of  disagreement  between  this  anti  the  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  manufacturers'  association  were  unavoid- 
able, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  comparison  between  any  two  of  the 
statements  under  consideration.  Such  differences  may  not  readily  be 
explained,  but  they  will  at  least  be  suggestive  and  interesting  as  we 
look  at  them  from  the  diffierent  standpoints  from  which  and  the  differ- 
ent purposes  for  which  and  the  different  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  respectively  made.  To  understand  these  different  stand- 
points, purposes,  and  circumstances,  I  believe  I  have  already  said  enough 
for  the  interested  reader,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  I  ought  to 
say  that  the  statement  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  the  secretary  of  the 
manufacturers'  association  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  care  bestowed 
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iipou  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  (inclosure  No.  2,  Form  No.  2),  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  its  averages  embrace  the  whole  year  1883,  that  it 
f^ves  the  wages  of  attendants,  and  the  farther  fact  that  my  pergonal 
knowledge  of  the  secretary  as  a  solicitor  of  high  character  and  stand- 
ing enables  me  to  say  that  every  figure  is  given  with  the  greatest  im- 
partiality and  without  the  slightest  prejudice  for  or  against  anybody's 
case.  And  further,  that  owing  to  a  somewhat  diffei*ent  system  eraployeil 
by  the  secretary,  his  classification  omits  cup-makers,  saucer-makers,  and 
band-basin  makers.  Let  us  then  compare  the  average  weekly  net  earn- 
ings in  the  different  branches  and  in  the  aggregate,  according  to  the 
statement  published  three  years  ago  by  the  chairman  of  the  association 
with  each  of  the  three  statements  now  obtained  by  me.  The  following 
table  exhibits  this  comparison  in  detail  and  in  the  aggregate  : 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  weekly  net  earninys  in  each  branch  of  work,  on  the  basis  of  one 
kundrrd  men^  according  to  the  respective  state  men  ta  now  under  comparison  ^  with  the  average 
of  the  total  net  earnings  per  man  per  week  in  each  case. 


Oocapationa. 


Statements  by 
chitimian   inaua- 
fdotiirers'  as- 
sociation   1881 
(fifteen      works 
represented). 


Statements  by 
sixteen    mana- 

fiicturera  se- 
lected at  random 
and  averaged. 


I 


'ol? 


Flat-prf  Rw*rs 

DtMli-makers 

<;np-iiiaker8 

Siiiieer-iuakers 

Hand  hi)iKin  makers... 
Hollow-ware  piv^sers. 
liollow-ware    pre»»er 

CiiUK'»*>era) 

l*MHl«TH    

Oveurnen 

•>;»;;mr-niakprs 

Mol<i  uutJcciM 

Tiiiiu'iii   

llMiiiIltrs   

Fin-iiHMi*   

Tlirowj-rs* 

Warehousemen* 


a 

5 

4 
3 
4 
1 
25 

2 

20 
20 
3 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Rate   I 

of      ' 

wages,  i 


$7  76 
9  04 
0  98 


7 
9 
8 

11 
6 
6 

8 


97 
71 
17 

68 
59 
80 
50 


10  28 
8  05 
8  44 

11  19 

10  41 
6  28 


WeoVly 
earnings. 


$38  75 
38  68 

29  94 

31  88 
9  41 

204  25 

23  36 

131  f*{) 

136  00 

25  50 

30  84 

32  20 
16  88 

11  19 
10  41 

12  56 


Rate 

of 

wages. 


$7  64 

8  78 

9  48 
7  64 
9  49 
7  57 

9  90 
7  39 

6  64 

7  43 

10  20 

7  38 

8  05 

11  81 
11  31 

6  43 


Weekly 
earnings. 


Statements  b 
secretary 
manafacturen' 
assoiiation. 


Rate 

of 

wagea. 


Total 100 


Averac©  eaniings  per 
juau  per  wtek 


783  95 


7  84 


7  65 


$38  35 
34  12 

28  44 
30  56 

9  49 
189  25 

19  80 

147  80 
132  HO 
22  29 
30  60  i 

29  52 
16  10 
11  81 

11  31 

12  86 


$6  57 
9  48 

8  93 
7  65 

9  32 
7  32 


Statemeata  by 

workmen 

(average). 


Weekly 

earnings. 


10  20 
6  57 
6  66 

8  04 

9  48 
8  04 


7 
10 


32 

20 


10  20 
6  57 


.'_. 


$32  85 

87  92 

26  79 

30  60 

9  32 

188  00 

20  40 
131  40 
133  20 
24  12 
28  44 
32  16 
14  64. 
10  20 
10  20 
13  14 


$7  32 
8  04 
7  32 

7  32 

8  76 

7  32 

9  49 
6  66 
6  66 

6  66 

8  04 

7  32 

8  40 
11  55 

9  72 
6  28 


$36  frO 
32  1« 
'^I  96 
22  2j5 

183  00 

15  W 
IXi  Lfi 
13;i  2»> 

19  98 
24  12 
29  28 

16  SO 

11  W 
9  72 

12  56 


765  10 


738  38  !. 


7  02 


701  ."id 


•Tbe  three  last-named  blanches  of  work  were  notinclndedin  the  Htatement  of  1881  made  by  the  chair- 
nianot  the  ms\nnlin  tiners'  aHmM-iatifm,  and  to  prevent  the  eomparison  of  the  totalaverage  with  Thai 
«1  thf  oth<r  8tut«nit'ntH  Irum  l>ei.<u  tlicrt^by  unduly  atlecteil  I  have  supplied  the  ooiiaaion  by  iDsernn^ 
th<'  ave^riim'H  <»f  the  three  8nl»Hf«|uent  statenientH.  and  wh»re  other  omissions  have  tKM^nrred  In  th»*diii»r- 
ent  statenx'nts  I  have  siipplii'd  them  in  the  same  manner,  t.  «.,  by  averagine  the  figaresin  tbeothfr 
statenientH.  A  refenuoe  to  Form  No.  3  >vith  iuelosure  No.  2,  will  show  where  such  omisaioiM  hitve 
oocurred  as  the}'  have  not  in  that  table  been  filled. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  table  with  the  other  statements  will  be  fonnd 
as  reliable  as  any  compilation  of  fignres  on  the  subject  of  potters  wagos 
as  can  be  made.  That  the  subject  is  somewhat  complicated  and  dirti- 
cult,  even  if  one  had  free  access  to  all  the  sources  of  information,  I 
think  will  be  readilj'  granted.  I  can  only  say  I  have  done  the  best  I 
^•-ould  with  it,  and-  the  figures,  gathered  from  sources  somewhat  diver- 
gent in  interest,  may,  I  trust,  if  we  concede  something  to  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature,  merit  the  confidence  enjoined  by  the  circnlar^  viz, 
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"  Full  credit  shonld  be  given  to  every  person,  firm,  or  institntion  who 
or  which  aids  in  or  facilitates  the  preparation  of  these  reports.'' 

I  think  I  on^ht  to  direct  attention  to  some  features  disclosed  by  the 
tables.  It  will  l)e  noticed  that  the  statement  prepared  from  the  sched- 
ules of  fifteen  manufacturers  and  published  by  the  chairman  of  the  man- 
ufacturers' association  by  way  of  a  defense  to  the  demands  of  a  strike, 
shows  the  highest  average  of  weekly  earnings,  being  $7.84  per  roan. 
The  average,  however,  in  that  statement,  as  published  by  the  association 
and,  I  believe,  never  since  corrected  by  it,  was  $8.74  per  man  per  week ; 
the  obvious  error  of  counting  as  many  mold-makers  as  hollow-ware 
pressers,  &c.,  in  the  cnlculation  having  apparently  escaped  discover^'.  It 
will  be  further  noticed  that  the  sixteen  manufacturers  who  have  favored 
nie  with  the  schedules  with  the  knowledge,  as  before  stated,  that  the  in- 
formation was  solicited  for  the  use  of  the  State  Department,  have  pro- 
vided  me  with  the  next  highest  average,  being  $7.65  per  man  per  week. 
It  is  here  that  the  first  unwelcome  recital  of  experience  in  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Department  seems  to  have  its  place.  Knowing  from 
a  residence  of  five  years  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  great  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  manufacturt-rs,  somewhat  prevalent  in  the  district,  towards 
furnishing  information  of  a  statistical  or  definite  charncter  to  any  one^ 
and  feeling  that  many  unjust  suspicions  would  be  excited  by  any  indirec- 
tion in  such  an  inquiry,  1  deemed  it  decidedly  the  proper  ])lan  to  go  nbout 
the  work  in  the  frankest  and  simplest  manner.  I  nccordingly  nddressed 
a  note  to  about  sixty  manufacturers,  selecting  such  as  I  thought  fairly 
representative  in  respect  of  the  kind  of  work  done  and  covering  all  the 
towns  and  localities  in  the  potteries.  I  sent  the  letter  to  each  manufact- 
ure! by  the  consular  clerk  as  messengerwith  carefuldirections  asto  meet- 
ingin  the  freest  and  fullest  mannersuch  inquiries  as  his  visit  mightprompt 
in  auy  case,  and  enjoining  him  to  be  very  gracious  and  circumspect  lu 
communicating  with  all  persons  concerning  the  subject-matter  of  the 
favors  asked.  These  instructions  I  have  reason  to  know  were  faithfully 
carried  out.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  note  I  sent  in  each  case : 

United  States  Consulate, 

IHstrict  of  Tun$talt,  June  2,  1H84. 
To : 

To  aid  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  collection  of 
reliable  statistica,  the  United  States  consular  officers  tbron^bont  the  world  are  directed 
to  procure  and  compile  the  most  complete  ami  accurate  information  attainable  con- 
cerning the  wages  paid  for  labor  of  all  kinds  witbin  the  countries  and  localities  where 
tbej  are  respectively  resident.  I  desire  such  statements  as  I  may  prepare  to  be  as 
full  and  correct  as  possible,  and  as  the  means  to  this  end  I  must  depend  mainly  on 
th€  kind  indulgence  and  assistance  of  employers  of  labor  in  this  district.  If  I  may 
safely  anticipate  these  favors  on  your  part  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful  if  you  will 
kindly  impart  to  the  bearer  of  this  note  such  information  as  he  is  empowered  to 
solicit  in  my  behalf  concerning  the  wages  of  people  in  your  employ  or  under  your 
nanagement.  and  which  yon  may  deem  not  in  conntct  with  your  own  interests  nor  an 
excessive  tax  upon  your  time  and  kindness. 
I  beg  to  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

£.  E.  LiAN£, 
United  Stales  ConauL 

In  response  to  this  letter  seventeen  statements  in  all  have  been  re- 
ceived. Twenty-two  were  promised,  but  not  given.  In  nine  ca«es  the 
proprietors  were  absent,  and  those  in  charge  were  unwilling  to  give  the 
information  in  their  absence.  The  few  cases  of  direct  refusal  deserve 
definite  mention,  as  it  is  important  that  the  reasons  for  them  should  not 
be  misapprehended,  and  although  I  think  I  should  give  names  in  these 
cases,  I  would  suggest  the  withholding  of  their  publication  unless  some 
important  reason  should  seem  to  demand  it.  Messrs.  W.  &£.  Cora 
refused  the  information  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  used  against 
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tbem  in  case  of  a  subsequent  arbitration.  I  have  no  right  to  say  that 
the  inference  from  this  logic  is  a  low  scale  of  wages,  bat  I  do  not  see 
clearly  how  a  high  scale  could  be  used  against  them. 

ENGLISH   MAN13FACTURERS  REFUSE    TO   GIVE    INFORMATION. 

Powell,  Bishop  &  Stonier  are  large  manufacturers  at  Hanley.  The 
senior  member  was  very  enii)hatic  in  declining  to  give  any  informatioTu 
basing  his  refusal  ''on  principle."  A  i)rinciple  so  potent  that  he  would 
not  confer  such  a  favor  upon  the  United  States,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"even  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself  were  to  ask  him 
for  it."  This  principle,  wliatever  it  is,  is  not  well  detined  to  my  under- 
standing, but  I  fear  I  must  seek  for  it  in  the  "/ear  txilionisJ^  It  i:* 
charged  that  the  fair  traders  propose  to  shape  the  legislation  of  for- 
eign countries  to  the  wishes  of  England  by  enacting  obnoxious  laws  of 
their  own.  But  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  undertake  to  resolve  the 
present  mixture  of  doctrines  ou  either  side  of  English  political  contro- 
versy. It  is  true  and  quite  interesting  that  "retaliation,"  but  not  "pro- 
tection," is  Jidvocated  by  a  good  many,  and  their  position  seems  8o  unique 
as  to  deserve  a  digressing  comment.  While  not  denying  the  untarnished 
virtue  of  free  trade,  they  proclaim  that  it  is  bankrupt  of  blessings.  When 
accused  by  the  truly  faithful  with  seeking  a  return  to  protection,  they 
solemnly  avow  themselves  scandalized,  and  straightway  propose  to  re- 
vive some  decaying  industry  by  levying  a  small  duty  on  the  imported 
article.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  ghost  of  Gobden  still  walks  abroad 
in  the  land,  and  the  fair  traders  do  not  venture  far  in  the  dark.  They 
never  assail  the  saint's  memory  for  the  error  of  his  teachings,  but  for 
the  failure  of  his  prophecies.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  one  of  these 
days,  when  the  franchise  is  considerably  extended,  some  valiant  knight 
of  the  field  or  factory  should  regild  his  shield  with  a  brighter  motto  and 
despise  the  darkness  and  defy  the  ghost. 

The  chairman  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  however,  does  not 
carry  the  principle  of  retaliation  into  politics,  but  draws  the  line  sq  narely 
between  himself  and  the  United  States  Government.     He  not  onlv 

* 

denies,  on  principle^  the  innocent  figures  asked  for,  but  that  this  prin 
ciple  should  not  be  obscured  he  volunteers  the  opinion  that  "if  all  the 
manufacturers  refused  to  give  any  information  it  would  help  to  show 
the  real  feeling  which  exists  between  them  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  That  this  very  effective  discipline  is  urged  for  the 
Government  only,  and  not  for  the  peoi)le.of  the  United  States,  is  mat- 
ter for  congratulation,  as  the  latter  are  by  far  the  larger  customers  for 
crockery,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  inform  them  through  the  State  Dt^ 
partment  that  a  refusal  to  tell  the  rate  of  wagjes  does  not  foreshadow 
the  slightest  reluctance  to  sell  goods  to  any  American  who  is  prepared 
to  offer  eveu  an  extremely  small  margin  of  profit.  It  will  be  seen  there 
is  considerable  reluctance  to  furnish  information  concerning  wages. 
The  gentleman  referred  to  has  taken  occasion  since  the  occurrence  uien- 
tioned  to  iuform  me  personally  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  feeling  of 
a  personal  character  entering  into  his  refusal.  This  1  should  have  pre- 
suukhI  if  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  reassure  me,  as  our  personal  re- 
lations hav  e  always  been  most  friendly  and  cordial.  I  go  out  of  my  way 
to  mention  this,  because  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  is  true  of  the  other 
cases,  whether  of  refusal  or  failures  to  furnish  information.  The  gentle- 
man's grievance,  of  course,  is  the  tariff".  In  the  conversation  alluded  to 
he  kindly  stated  in  substance  his  position  to  be  that,  when  the  Uniteti 
States  put  a  high  duty  on  his  goods,  thereby  injuring  his  trade  and 
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basitiess,  it  was  not  bis  place  to  give  them  information  to  be  farther 
Qsed  to  his  detriment.  1  could  only  reply  by  a  general  disclaimer  of 
any  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  United  St^ites  to  injure  his  business  and 
reminding  him  that  neither  the  State  Department  nor  myself  could 
assume,  or  be  supposed  to  know,  that  a  true  statement  of  the  wages  of 
his  employes  would  be  detrimental  to  him  or  his  business;  but  recog- 
nizing that  a  possibility  of  such  an  effect  might  in  some  cases  be  feared, 
I  had  embodied  a  clause  in  the  closing  words  of  the  request,  intended 
to  save  all  embarrassment  of  particulars,  or  otherwise,  to  such  as  wished 
to  refuse  for  that  reason. 

But  this  matter  of  reluctance  to  give  information  is  receiving  con- 
sideration in  a  report  on  the  subject  of  prices  and  discounts  now  in 
course  of  preparation,  and  the  completion  of  which  ill  health  has  alone 
preventCKl.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  pursue  it  This  reluctance 
to  give  information  is  a  feeling  quite  prevalent  amongst  English  manu- 
facturers, owing  in  some  degree  doubtless  to  the  practice  of  those  sys- 
tematic business  habits  which  in  a  general  way  may  be  said  to  have 
more  exclusiveness  about  them  than  with  a  corresponding  class  in  the 
United  SUites.  Asking  details  of  business  of  any  one,  not  for  business 
purposes  and  not  in  a  business  way,  produces  just  one  of  those  frictions 
with  English  ideas  of  business  propriety  which  meets  some  prejudice 
and  protest  even  if  they  are  not  always  frankly  avowed.  Such  inquiries 
are  therefore  naturally  liable  to  misconstruction  and  suspicion  of  evil 
intent  or  results,  and  especially  when  the  information  is  sought  by  an 
official  of  a  foreign  Government.  The  matter  is  important  here  only  as 
having  a  possible  bearing  on  the  wage  statements,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  if  the  sixty  I  asked  all  furnished  me 
with  their  lists  of  wages  the  average  would  have  been  lowered.  We 
eannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  statements  furnished  would  embrace 
most  of  the  higher  earnings,  while  those  withheld  would  contain  a 
greater  ratio  of  low  wages.  At  any  rate,  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  said,  I  cannot  suggest  any  other  theory  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  prevailing  unwillingness  to  supply  startements  of  wages. 

The  average  of  the  wages  in  the  potting  industry,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  secretary  of  the  manufacturers'  association,  is  the 
next  highest  and  will  be  found  closely  approximating  to  the  figures  in 
the  general  average,  as  given  in  the  previous  table  (inclosnre  No.  2, 
Forms  Nos.  1  and  4),  and  those  figures,  showing  the  total  average  per 
man  per  week  to  be  $7.40  is  no  doubt  as  near  a  correct  average  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  of  the  weekly  net  earnings  of  all  the  workmen  in  all 
branches  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  this  district  when  on  full 
time. 

FULL  vs.  BEAL  TIME. 

The  figures  under  the  head  of  ^^  workmen's  "  statement  were  obtained 
for  me  by  a  gentleman  who  has  himself  been  long  an  employer  of  work- 
men, thoroughly  impartial  and  reliable  in  his  work,  and  to  whom  I  am 
under  many  obligations  for  assistance  in  this  and  previous  similar  under- 
takings. It  will  be  seen  that  the  workmen  consulted  make  the  average 
of  potters'  wages  only  $7.02  per  week,  full  time,  which  is  38  cents  less 
than  the  average  wages  I  have  adopted  as  the  true  one.  If  there  is  any 
errors  in  my  figures  they  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  manufacturers,  or 
why  not  say  the  ^'  free  traders"  generally.  All  these  figures  represent 
tfiili-time  wages.    Full  time,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  manu- 
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facturers  association,  beyond  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  go,  is,  per  week, 
for — 


Occnpationa. 


Tbrowera 

TunnTn 

Haiidlem 

Mold-makers 

Hoi  low-ware  presseni 

Hollow.ware  preaser  ( jlggerers) 
Flat-proaaera 


Fnll 
tioie. 


Hours. 
48 
51 
51 
48 
48 
48 
64 


Oocapationa. 


FoU 
time. 


.  Hourt, 

DiAh-maken 48 

Firemen j  60 

Ovennien ,  54 

Printers '  *       51 

SaK^Ar-iuakers 1  54 

Warehousemen ,  57 


There  are  a  great  many  who  are  not  making  fall  time  nor  anything  like 
it  It  is  impossible  to  get  any  average  on  this  point,  but  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  trade  both  in  the  home  and 
foreign  markets,  and  supplement  it  with  statements  made  to  me  by  some 
of  the  best  informed  of  the  workmen's  representatives,  and  confirmed 
in  a  great  degree  by  observations  as  careful  as  my  opportanities  will 
permit,  and  loss  of  time  that  comes  through  both  the  faults  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  laboring  classes,  the  numerous  holidays,  &c.,  we  must  take 
at  least  20  per  cent,  from  the  above  liberal  average,  leaving  the  sura  of 
$5.92,  which  we  may  safely  say  is  the  nearest  attainable  average  weekly 
earnings  of  the  StaflFordshire  potters  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to 
month,  and  from  year  to  year.  Having  now,  I  think,  suflSciently  tabu- 
lated and  defined  the  potters'  wages  on  the  basis  of  full  time,  and  stated 
what  that  is,  I  will  bring  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  a  close  with  the 
following  statement  of  the  approximate  actual  average  of  their  weekly 
earnings  as  compared  with  the  same  for  full  time: 


Branch  of  work. 


Flat-pressera 

DiHh-niakora 

Cup  niuki-ra 

Samcr-inakers , 

llaiid-lmNiii  makers , 

Uiillow-wiiro  proHaers , 

Hollow-ware  presner  (Jiggerera) 

Pri  n  t4?rs 

Oveiimon 

Saggar-makers 

Mult  I  makers 

TiirniTs , 

Handlers 

Firomfn 

Thnjwers 

Warehousemen 


Total 

Ket  aTerage  per  man  per  week . 


Ratio  of  ' 
number  i 

€<m- 
ployed. 


5 
4 

3 
4 

1 

25 

2 

20 

20 

8 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 


Full-time 

weekly 

eamiuga. 


100 


$35  75 
35  08 
25  20 

29  92 
9  12 

1«5  00 

19  72 

136  80 

133  00 

22  14 

27  72 

30  32 
15  86 

11  19 
10  41 

12  56 


Leas  20 
percent. 


Net 

eaminj^s. 


TS9  79 


7  40 


t7 
7 
5 
5 
1 


15 
02 
04 
82 
82 


37  00 

3  95 
27  36 
26  60 

4  43 

5  55 

6  06 
3  17 
2  24 
2  Od 
2  51 


10 
30 


$28  60 

28  05 

20  16 

24 

7 

148  00 
15  77 

109  44 

ll>6  40 
17  71 
22  18 
24  26 
12  69 
8  9S 
8  33 
10  U5 


147  80 


582  0» 


592 


HOW  TUNSTALL  POTTERS  LIVE. 

According  to  the  above  statement  the  average  weekly  net  earnings  of 
the  workmen  in  the  potteries  fall  short  of  the  point  where  saving  is  pos- 
sible, and  only  the  plainest  of  living  can  be  indulged  in.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  these  figures  tend  to  averages,  and  in  no  other 
-way  can  useful  statements  on  this  subject  be  tabulated.  These  averages,, 
so  near  accuracy  as  to  be  quite  reliable  for  comparisons,  at  least  with  no 
unjust  advantage  to  those  with  which  they  may  be  compared,  give,  as  it 
were,  a  clear  bini's-eye  view  of  the  matter  of  potters'  wages  in  this  conn- 
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try,  in  which  neither  exceptional  points  nornnnsual  conditions,  high  or 
low,  good  or  bad,  appear  in  prominence  on  the  landscape,  but  which 
reveals  with  truthful  outlines  and  faithful  color  the  general  conditions 
and  opportuuities  of  the  working  people  of  this  distiict.  Of  course 
some  will  make  full  time  while  others  will  not;  some  will  have  large 
families,  while  others  will  not ;  some  will  be  frugal,  while  others  will 
not ;  some  families  will  contain  two  or  three  wage-earners,  while  others 
will  contaiu  but  one ;  so  that  probably  ia  each  branch  there  may  be 
some  who  will  save  a  little.  In  some  of  the  branches  the  figures  tell 
with  unanswerable  logic  that  the  proportion  who  accumulate  must  be 
very  small. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  in  what  branch  the  best  chances 
are  found  for  living  comfortably  or  getting  ahead. 

The  family  is  supposed  to  represent  hubband  and  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, the  husband  the  only  wage-earner,  and  the  minimum  weekly  in- 
come essential  to  the  plain  comfort  of  the  family  to  be  £i  5^.,  or  $0.08. 


Branch  of  labor. 


Nu. 


F1at>prMwer. 

DUb-niaker 

Cup-maker 

Saucer-maker 

Hand-baain  maker 1 

Hollow-ware  presaer i... 

Hollow-ware  preaaer  O^KR^^^O '    ^ 

Printera , 

Ovenman — 

Sas  jrar-makera 

Hold- makers i    8 

Turners ; 

HaDdlers 2 

1 
1 


Firemen 

Throwera 

W  areboaaemen 


Total 17 


}. 

Weekly  Do( 

eaitiiiigB 

Suriilua  at 

$8.08  per 

WtfMkper 

man. 

Deflcifuoy 

p^rmanat 

$6.08  p«r 

week. 

6 

$6  72 
7  01 
672 
602 
7  30 
602 

7(»e 

6  47 
6  32 

5  do 

iO  8^ 

$0  03 
64 

4 

06- 

1  22 

?6 

16 

1  81 

20 

61 

20 

76 
18 

3 

7  40 

1  32 

4                0  00 

02 

6  35 

27 

...1             8  05  •             2  87 

8  33                3  25 

2  '               5  02 

1  06 

83 



The  per  cent,  of  men  employed  in  those  branches  where  the  average 
of  weekly  earnings  is  above  the  saving  point  ($6.08)  is  seen  to  be  17^ 
leaving  83  per  cent  employed  in  those  departments  where  the  average 
weekly  earnings  are  less  than  that  amount.  On  the  basis  of  these  aver* 
ages,  if  the  skilled  workmen  in  a  pottery  containing  one  hundred  men 
were  to  pool  their  earnings  for  mutual  or  cooperative  use,  the  outcome 
would  be  as  follows : 


Branok  of  work. 


Flat»preaaert 

Diab-makera 

Cup-makers 

Saaoar-makets 

Hand-baain  makers 

Hollow- ware  praasers 

Hollow- ware  praaaor  01ff8«r*n>. 

Printera 

Oreomen 

Saffftar-makers 

Hold-makera 

Tamers 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warebouaemen 


Total. 


No.  of 

men. 

Weekly 
eMninga 
per  man. 

Total  eam- 
Inga. 

6 

$6  72 

$28  60 

4 

7  01 

28  04 

3 

672 

20  16 

4 

602 

24  08 

1 

7  30 

7  30 

26 

5  02 

148  00 

2 

7  80 

16  78 

20 

6  47 

100  40 

20 

682 

106  40 

8 

600 

17  70 

8 

7  40 

22  20 

4 

6  06 

24  24 

2 

6  35 

12  70 

1 

805 

8  05 

1 

833 

883 

2 

6  02 

10  04 

100 

501  02 

Sur-       Defl. 
plaa.   '  ciency. 


$3  72 
1  02 


$1  80 


1  22  ,. 
8  62  t. 


8  86 

"*64 
2  87 
2  25 


20  10 


24 

"400 

'i2*20 
16  20 
64 


06 


2  12 


86  16 


Weekly  netdefioiency,  $16.08;  yearly  net  defloienoy,  $886.10. 
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So  tbat  if  we  dedact  for  time  lost,  from  all  causes,  as  much  as  20  per 
<3eiit.,  or  one  fifth,  we  iiiid  that  the  earaiogs  of  the  one  handred  men 
would  not  be  sufficient  by  $836  per  aoDam  to  sapport  themselves  and 
faniiliis  according  to  the  unpretentious  standard  we  have  a^lopted  of 
$G.()S  per  week.  These  were  the  earnings  of  the  colliery  carpenter  with 
his  wife  and  three  children,  and  these  were  his  ex])enses,  and  I  invite 
renewed  attention  to  his  statement  to  determine  if  it  betokens  any  ex- 
tra va^^a  nee. 

But  the  im])ortant  conclusion  from  these  tables  and  analysis  is,  that 
it  is  a  comparative  small  number  of  the  working  potters  who  accumu- 
late any  considerable  means,  and  that  those  who  can  do  so  are  confined 
largely  to  those  branches  of  work  employing  but  a  small  number  of 
hands.  Another  conclusion  is  that  there  must  be  many  whose  little 
margins  are  so  quickly  exhausted  by  any  misfortune  or  calamity'  that 
many  a  home  of  hardship  is  wistfully  masked  by  the  lace  curtains  at 
the  cottage  windows,  without  which  any  home  here  would  be  **  poor 
indeed.'' 

My  figures  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  the  artistic  branch  of  the 
potting  industry.  It  would  be  impossible  to  generalize  with  any  brevity 
on  this  subject.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  and,  no  doubt,  the  best 
artists  who  favor  manufacturers  with  their  professional  work,  I  am  told, 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  about  $6,000,  and  are  not  deprived  of  doing 
artistic  work  for  themselves  in  the  mean  time.  From  this  maximum  the 
expense  of  the  ceramic  art  and  culture  goes  gradually  down  through 
designers,  painters,  and  engravers. 

I  have  also  left  out  the  laborers  who  usually  work  about  the  potteries. 
Their  wages  are  made  to  average,  by  the  figures  supplied  to  me,  at 
about  70  cents  per  day,  which  will  compare  favorably  with  other  labor- 
ers. How  they  live  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  they  have  large 
families  of  small  children  may  be  somewhat  understood  from  what  has 
already  been  said.  I  could  make  no  further  account  of  mine  of  any 
value  without  the  ready  pencil  or  the  aid  of  the  photographer. 

Before  finally  dismissing  this  branch  of  my  report  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  different  statements  furnished  me  by  the  sixteen  manu- 
facturers, as  they  are  shown  in  detail  in  inclosure  No.  2,  Form  No.  3. 
The  total  average  of  the  sixteen  statements  shows  weekly  earnings  of 
$7.63  per  man,  or  35  cents  more  than  the  average  of  the  three  state- 
ments adopted  by  me  as  the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy,  and  which 
very  closely  agrees  with  the  figures  of  the  secretary  of  the  manufact- 
urers' association.  I  need  only  point  to  the  tabulated  statement  to 
show  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  different  manu- 
factories and  in  different  branches  of  work.  The  lowest  wages  peir  week 
per  man  are  found  to  be  $6.62,  as  shown  in  column  No.  4,  while  the 
highest  wage  is  $9.98  per  week  per  man,  as  shown  in  column  No.  10. 
The  lowest  and  highest  wages  to  be  found  in  these  sixteen  statements 
in  the  respective  branches  of  work  are  as  follows,  with  the  manufacturer 
designated  by  the  number  of  his  column.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  figures  represent  the  lowest  and  highest  average  of  wages  paid  by 
the  manufacturers  designated  in  the  respective  branches  of  work : 
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Bnneh  of  work. 


Flat-pressers 

Dish-niftkeni 

Cup  mftk  era 

Saurer-niftkera  

H »«nd-bafliu  makers 

Hollow-ware  prefMerM    

Hollow-ware  pn'«iier(  Jiggerera) 

Piiotera    

Ovnimpn    5  47 

Sauuftr-mnkera C  TO 

Miild-iuHkera '         7  78 

Tiirnf'ra 4  33 

Handlers 8  62 

FinMuen !  0  73 

Tbrowem "         8  61 

Warfhouncmen ^ 5  83 


Lowest 

Highest. 

$6  08 

$13  62 

666 

12  16 

7  29 

14  69 

1          5  83 

9  24 

7  29 

16  81 

i          6  08 

8  99 

1          7  78 

14  U 

5  30 

9  73 

Manufkotnrer  by 
number  of  oolamn. 


8  27 

9  12 
14  :>9 

9  73 

13  38 

14  59 
16  29 

7  29 


7 

2 

3  and  7 

8 

14 
3 
3 
2 

16 

13 

3 

2 

2 

land  4 

land  4 

16 


15 


10 
15 
14 
16 
10 
10 
16 
10 
6 
12 
16 
12 
10 
i«idl6 
10 
7 


Although  the  sixteen  nianafacturers  whose  statements  have  been  used 
by  me  in  this  report  have  given  me  the  same  cheerfully  and  apparently 
without  any  reluctance  or  prejudice,  I  have  not  deemed  it  essential  or 
advisable  to  give  their  names  in  company  with  their  statements.  Oreat 
discrepancies  will  be  found  not  only  between  the  low  prices  paid  by  one 
firm  for  a  certain  kind  of  work  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  the  same 
work  by  another  firm,  but  also  between  the  low  prices  paid  for  a  certain 
branch  of  work  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  another  branch  of  work  by 
the  same  firm.  This  little  table  is  a  nseful  text  for  studying  the  nystem 
of  wages,  diverse  qualities  of  the  workmen,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  for  in- 
dicating the  complex  character  of  the  whole  subject.  The  figures  show 
which  firms  pay  tbe  highest  and  which  pay  the  lowest  wages,  and  for 
what  sort  of  work  the  best  or  cheapest  labor  of  its  kind  is  employed, 
and  by  what  firms.  The  absence  of  figures  designating  any  manufact- 
urer indicates  a  medium  scale  of  wages  in  all  the  branches. 

Although,  as  before  stated,  I  have  assumed  that  the  manufacturers 
who  have  kindly  furnished  me  this  information,  do  not  desire  publicity 
of  their  names  and  business,  there  is  one  firm  of  the  sixteen  whose  high 
scale  of  wages  serves  so  materially  to  augment  the  general  average  that 
I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  making  available  their  kind  and  valua- 
ble permission  to  use  their  name  in  connection  with  this  report.  By 
looking  at  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  column  No.  10  takes 
the  credit  for  the  highest  wages  paid  in  six  branches  of  the  potting  in- 
dustry, these  six  branches  representing  a  ratio  of  more  than  one-half 
in  the  total  number  of  workmen  according  to  the  division  of  work  al- 
ready adopted.  That,  is  to  say  in  respect  of  certain  kinds  of  labor  fol- 
lowed by  more  than  one-half  the  potters,  this  firm  pays  higher  wages 
than  any  other  of  the  sixteen  who  have  furnished  statements.  I  refer 
to  the  firm  of  Mintons  (limited),  and  while  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to 
disparage  any  statement,  this  is  an  extmordinary  and  highly  creditable 
showing.  This  is  the  firm  whose  average  of  full-time  weekly  wages  is 
#0.98,  as  shown  in  column  No.  10  of  the  consolidated  statement  finclos 
nre  No.- 2  Form  No.  3,  column  10).  The  world-wide  celebrity  of  tne  firm 
in  question  for  the  excellence  of  their  productions  is  well  known,  but 
they  deserve  equal  praise  for  their  csireful  and  liberal  treatment  of  their 
work-i)eople,  who,  as  the  figures  prove,  receive  an  average  of  $3.66  more 
per  man  per  week  than  those  in  the  employ  of  No.  4,  and  (2.33  per  man 
per  week  more  than  the  average  paid  by  the  sixteen,  estimating  full  time 
in  each  case.  At  the  time  of  the  arbitration  in  1879,  in  which  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  12  per  cent,  was  awarded  against  the  men,  the  firm  of  Min- 
tons did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  award,  but  continued  to  pay  th<^ 
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Rame  wages  as  before.  Hence,  when  two  years  later,  a  strike  was  made 
for  a  restoration  of  the  old  rates  their  employi^s  did  not  join  in  it.  The 
hi^h  rate  of  wages  paid  by  them,  the  superior  capabilities  of  their  work- 
men, as  well  as  the  high  quality  of  their  work  give  them  a  justly  high  repu- 
tation throughout  the  world.  Among  work-people  of  this  class  and  who 
can  command  such  wages,  of  course  there  will  be  many  who  can  save  a 
fair  share  of  their  earnings.  In  this  establishment  there  are  altogether 
about  two  thousand  people  employed.  It  enjoys  pre-eminence  in  the 
high  qualities  of  its  work  and  maintains  it  by  the  high  quality  of  its 
management,  not  the  least  important  feature  of  which  is  paying  the  best 
prices  for  the  best  work,  from  the  highest  artistic  talent  to  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  packing-room.  These  wages  are  exceptionally  high,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  willingly  paid  and  fairly  earned,  and  I  cheerfully 
give  the  benefit  of  them  to  the  other  fifteen  manufacturers  in  making  up 
a  good  average  for  the  whole,  and  notwithstanding  my  belief  that  the 
average  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  an^^ther  pottery  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

I  have  gone  thus  fully  into  the  wages  question  as  concerns  the  potting 
industry  in  considering  "the  general  condition  of  the  working  people,'* 
because  in  this  instance  it  seemed  to  me  easier  and  quite  as  intelligible 
to  treat  the  matter  of  income  and  the  manner  of  living  as  one  rather 
than  two  subjects.  The  wages  and  the  living  of  the  50,000  people  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  this  district  form  the  only  feat- 
ure of  this  report  which  can  have  any  peculiar  interest  over  the  work 
of  other  consuls,  and  I  have,  therefore,  given  the  question  of  i)ottei*8' 
wages  the  best  of  my  labor  and  attention.  The  various  tables  can  be 
relied  ui)on  for  what  they  purport  to  show,  and  of  course  from  what- 
ever standpoint  they  are  viewed  they  show  a  much  lower  rate  of  wages 
here  than  is  paid  for  similar  work  in  the  United  States;  but  this  feature 
of  the  subject  may  be  safely  left  to  the  statistician  who  may  be  charged 
with  further  treatment  of  these  figures. 

LAWS  FOR  THE   PROTECTION   OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

(11)  Q.  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in 
factories,  mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provisions 
made  for  the  work-people  in  case  of  accident  f  What  are  the  general 
considerations  given  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  employes!  What  ai*e  the  general  relations  which  prevail 
between  employer  and  employed? — A.  Legislation  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  has  been  wisely  directed  to  the  safety  and  protec- 
tion of  the  working  people.  This  has  been  the  one  compensation  freely, 
and  1  sometimes  think  shrewdly,  given  to  the  great  army  of  British 
workmen  for  the  trying  competition  against  which  it  has  been  forced  to 
contend  in  its  own  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  English  employer 
can  point  to  friendly  laws  and  charitable  associations  to  prove  the  kind- 
ness of  Parliament  and  people  to  the  workingman,  although  they  may 
permit  the  foreigner  to  put  down  or  keep  down  his  wages  by  the  most 
unequal  competitions.  This  competition  has  latterly  been  growing  so 
sharp  and  keen  in  England  itself  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  wagea 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  workpeople's  growth  in  domestic  taates, 
public  spirit,  and  social  aspirations.  The  compensating  conditions  of 
cheapness  generally,  intended  to  meet  the  workman's  necessities  if  they 
did  not  encourage  his  hopes,  though  pushed  forward  in  all  the  panoply 
of  supremacy  to  which  the  economic  logic  of  this  country  entitle  them, 
have  somehow  failed  to  brighten  the  workman's  future  or  check  his 
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emigratiou.  Indeed,  in  this  last  particular,  free  trade  is  no  woarried  to 
the  point  of  an  export  bonnty.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  patter  of 
Kcttiug  the  rapidly-increasing  pauper  population  out  of  the  country 
they  witl  supplement  the  justice  of  free  trade  with  the  generosity  of 
private  (or  even  public)  enterprise.  It  is  ^^  state  aid  and  state  inter- 
ference"* — two  things  much  deprecated  here  on  principle.  Hut  then, 
perhaps,  this  is  not  exactly  the  point  of  view  from  which  Cobden  looked 
at  the  question.  But  whatever  the  malady  ^^  cheapness,'^  in  the  abstract, 
is  the  safeguard,  the  remedy,  and  the  antidote.  It  dispels  all  forebod- 
ings of  a  dying  industry  with  a  blessedness  rivaling  the  divscoveries  of 
Jeuner  and  Pasteur  in  mitigation  of  the  scourge  of  smallpox  and  the 
horrors  of  hydrophobia. 

If  a  few  thousand  sugar  refiners  say  we  have  no  work  and  we  want 
protection,  the  answer  in  eit'ect  is:  No,  perhaps  you  have  no  work,  but 
you  have  cheap  sugar,  and  that  is  better.  The  English  workman  still 
scratches  his  head  and  assents  to  this.  Still,  inasmuch  as  it  appears 
that  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  sugar  and  bread,  &c.,  he  and  his 
family  have  nothing  to  eat,  he  reluctantly,  perhaps,  accepts  the  state 
and  many  wealthy  and  charitable  people's  aid,  who  are  ready  to  help 
him  and  his  belongings  to  Canada  or  the  United  States.!  A  thought,  a 
little  digressive,  perhaps,  may  be  pardoned  hei'e.  If  Canada  and  the 
United  States  had  not  taken  so  largely  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  British 
industrial  |)oor,  the  wages  and  condition  of  the  English  workman  now 
would  be  much  lower  and  poorer  than  they  are,  and  the  doctrinaires  of 
England  would  have  a  still  harder  U\8k  in  convincing  the  workpeople 
that  cheapness  is  a  specific  cure  for  destitution.  Much  money  Is  annu- 
ally paid  out  in  England  for  the  relief  of  people  in  idleness  and  distress, 
because  her  economic  system  of  tariffs  for  revenue  only  will  not  permit 
it  to  be  paid  for  their  protection  in  the  means  of  industry  and  comfort, 
if,  indeed,  they  would  have  to  pay  it,  which  is  at  least  only  partially 
true.  But  *^  cheapness  "  measured  not  by  the  ability  to  purchase,  but  by 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  pounds,  shilling,  and  pence  is,  and  must  be,  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  economic  teachers  of  this  country.  But  with 
cheapness  not  always  a  satisfying  providence,  and  emigration  not  al- 
ways desired,  other  means  must  be  found  to  minimize  the  measure  of  dis- 
content. These  schemes  very  properly  and  humanely  take  the  form  of 
legislation  and  charitable  associations  for  the  protection  and  elevation  of 
the  working  classes.  The  leaders  of  opinion  having  been  irrevocably 
consecrated  to  the  gospel  of  "cheapness,"  find  their  conversions  largely 
increased  by  a  liberal  supplement  of  the  gospel  of  charity,  and  next  to 
employment  with  good  wages,  I  know  of  nothing  better  for  the  work- 
ingman  than  friendly  laws  and  charitable  deeds. 

These  laws  he  has,  and  numerous  societies  and  associations  may  be 
found  for  conducting  different  charities  among  the  poor  and  deserving 
people.  Charity  is  largely  required  in  such  districts  as  this,  and  is 
largely  bestowed.  Ladies  interest  themselves  largely  in  these  missions 
through  their  respective  churches (  or  other  religious  organizations,  and 
their  noble  work,  though  inadequate  to  the  relief  needed — as  such  work 
always  is — ^is  very  useful,  and  serves  largely  to  keep  the  lower  classes  in 
good  and  loyal  temper. 

•  See  work  of  this  title  by  George  Haden-Powell. 

t  There  is  no  scheme  of  a  philuuthropic  nature  that  would  command  so  much  sup- 
port now  in  England  as  a  scheme  for  depleting  the  population  by  emigration. 

X  The  word  "church  "  is  used  ju  the  English  sense,  and  means  the  established  church 
•only. 
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Concerning?  the  legislation  in  force  for  the  protection  of  the  working: 
l)eoi)le,  it  is  embraced  in  three  separate  acts:  The  "factory  act," passed 
in  18G4f  the  "mines  rejjulation  act,''  passed  1872;  and  the  "employers' 
liability  act,"  passed  1880.  The  scope  of  each  of  these  three  acts  is 
pretty  well  defined  by  its  title;  but,  considering  that  a  statement  of 
their  leading  i)rinciples  and  some  details  of  their  character  und  appli- 
cation miftlit  be  nseful  to  the  Department,  I  have  had  prepared,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  a  synopsis  of  these  laws,  which  is  herewith  transmitted 
as  a  ])art  of  the  answer  to  this  interrogatory.  1  mnst  declare  my  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  F.  W.  Tomkinson,  the  vice  and  deputy  consul,  for 
the  very  valuable  assistance  he  has  rendered  me  in  this  behalf.  Mr. 
Tomkinson  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Tomkinson  &  Fumival, 
solicitors,  and  the  work  of  carefully  and  correctly  epitomizing  these  three 
acts  has  engaged  the  personal  attention  and  labor  of  both  members  ot" 
the  firm  and  tlie  clerical  staff  of  their  office  for  a  considerable  time. 

These  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  are  faithfully  and  impartially  en- 
forced for  the  benefit  of  the  workiiigraen.  Whether  they  have  not,  to 
some  extent,  charmed  the  vision  of  the  masses  from  the  true  evil 
and  rendered  them  inditt'erent  in  seeking  the  true  remedy,  I  will  not 
try  to  say  but  I  do  not  consider  it  wise  (unless  it  is  necessary)  to  keep 
placarded  before  the  working  classes  the  waiting  welcome  of  the  good 
Samaritan  or  the  luxurious  lodgings  of  the  workhouse.  Perhaps,  when 
one  industry  after  another  has  followed  the  fate  of  sugar  and  silk,  that 
is  to  say,  when  cheapness  "all  along  the  line"  has  so  blessed  England 
with  the  cheap  ])ro<liicts  of  other  lands  that  she  buys  everywhere  and 
numufactures  nothing,  perhaps  then  the  qualitj'  of  charity  will  find  its 
tiMision  in  both  Westminster  and  the  provinces,  and  if,  contemporan- 
eously, the  limit  of  land  which  nature  has  given  the  world  should  be- 
gin to  imi)ress  the  people  of  other  countries  that  immigration  could  not 
be  longrr  encourag^nl  without  prejudice  to  their  respective  national 
characters,  fiee  trade  itstlf,  so  far  as  England  has  it,  might  find  its 
virtue  fairly  tested.  Bnt,  as  said  before,  the  laws  are  benevolent  to  the 
working  i)eople  and  fairly  administered.  The  magistrates,  whether  of 
legal  education  or  not,  are  always  men  of  high  character  and  probity 
and  almost  always  of  good  attainments,  and  in  my  observations  here 
for  five  years  I  have  never  noticed  a  case  where  I  could  think  from  the 
circumstances  as  given  in  evidence  that  there  was  the  slightest  leaning 
to  the  side  of  the  higher  against  the  lower  litigant. 

Inviting,  then,  careful  attention  to  the  provisions  of  English  law  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  this  interrogatory,  which  are  fully  and  concisely 
stated  in  the  epitomes  herewith  transmitted,  1  will  only  add  that  occa- 
sions for  their  ai)i>lication  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and  always  meet 
with  a  possible  liberality  towards  the  men.  The  printed  iuclosnre  being 
a  brief  report  of  a  prosecution  under  the  factory  act,  taken  at  random 
from  the  local  pajier  of  the  day  (m  which  I  happened  to  be  writing  on 
this  branch  of  my  rei)ort,  will  indicate  the  nature  of  a  good  many  ot 
these  cases  and  the  treatment  which  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  manufacturers  now  deem  these  factory 
acts  and  the  other  similar  legislation  a  great  handicapping  of  their 
business  in  the  interest  of  foreign  rivals,  and  this  belief  is  well  founded. 
Not  long  since  a  jnominent  manufacturer  and  a  radical  free  trader  wa8 
complaining,  in  my  i)resence,  that  the  German  potters  were  now  taking 
clay  from  England,  transporting  it  to  Germany,  manufacturing  it  into 
various  sorts  of  ware,  and  selling  the  finished  product  in  England  be- 
low the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country.    This,  the  English  manu- 
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factarer  attributed  to  the  long  hours  of  labor,  the  greater  eniploytneut 
of  women  and  children,  &c.;  in  other  wonls,  to  the  absence  of  factory 
acts  in  Germany,  or  the  existence  of  them  in  England.  He  did  not  say 
which.  He  was  disposed,  however,  to  put  the  blame  of  this  unequal 
state  of  things  upon  the  Germans,  who  either  had  no  laws  or  much  less 
restrictive  ones  upon  the  subject,  instead  of  upon  England,  who,  by 
laws  restrictive  of  production  instead  of  importation,  had  handicapped 
herself  out  of  the  race  on  her  own  ground.  But,  whatever  the  public^ 
attitude  of  manufacturers  on  the  subject,  I  think  I  have  iibundant  evi- 
dence for  saying  that  the  factory  acts  and  the  (»mph)yers' liability  act 
are  more  burdensome  to  the  manufacturer  than  they  were  in  the  antici- 
pation of  the  original  promoters  before  their  adoption;  but  there  is  no> 
disposition  to  modify  them.  I  should  say  that  the  general  considera- 
tions given  bj-  the  employers  to  tlie  moral  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  employes  is  thorough  and  attentive;  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
em])loyer  is  sympathetic  towards  his  work  peo])le,  and  generous  and 
kind  to  them  when  in  need  and  deserving  of  extra  assistance. 

POLITICAL  BIGHTS   OP   WOBKINGMEN. 

(12)  Q.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and 
what  are  their  influences  through  such  rights  on  legislation!  What  ia 
the  share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  gen- 
eral taxation  f  What  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor 
and  the  working  people  t — A.  The  political  rights  t)f  the  working  people 
being  the  same  throughout  the  parliamentar}'  binuughs  of  England, 
this  question  will  doubtless  be  more  fully  answered  from  sonic  of  the 
more  densely  populated  towns.  The  qualifications  of  eUv^tors  in  par- 
liamentary boroughs  are  as  follows :  All  male  householders  above  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  except  such  as  are  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief;  also 
any  jierson  who  occupies  as  a  lodger  apartments  of  the  value,  unfur- 
nished, of  $48.66  per  annum.  Under  these  conditions  there  are  now  reg- 
istered in  the  Iwrough  of  Stoke  upon-Trent,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
ctmstituencv  of  the  potteries,  about  20,000  electors  in  a  population  of 
about  160,000. 

The  passage  eventuallj'  of  the  franchise  bill  recently  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Lords — assuming  such  an  event  probable — will  add  about 
2,000,000  voters  to  the  present  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
this  addition  to  the  electoral  strength  of  the  country  aftects  the  county 
constituencies  only.  The  boroughs  are  not  affected  by  the  proj>osed 
extension  of  the  franchise.  For  example,  the  two  members  now  repre- 
senting the  borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  will  receive  no  more  votes 
under  the  proposed  new  act  than  they  receive  now,  but  the  two  mem- 
bers representing  this  division  of  the  county — North  Staffordshire — wdl 
find  their  aggregate  vote  increased  by  about  7,500,  or  about  the  ratio 
of  one  to  every  eighteen  of  the  populaticm.  The  present  legal  qualifica- 
tion for  a  county  voter  is  that  he  be  of  lawful  age  and  a  free  holder  of 
property  worth  80.73  per  annum,  or  an  occupier  of  property  worth  $58.40 
per  annum.  A  man  may  live  in  a  borough  and  possess  the  qualifications 
for  l>oth  the  borough  and  county  franchise.  For  example,  he  may  have 
the  household  qualification  for  a  voter  for  the  borough  members,  and  he 
may  own  besides,  as  freehold,  a  property  unoccupied  by  himself,  from 
which  he  receives  an  annual  rental  of  $9.73,  on  which  qualification  he 
can  vote  for  the  county  members.  The  proposed  new  law  assimilates 
the  county  and  borough  franchise. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  approaching  extension  of  the 
franchise  will  be  to  increase  the  number  of  work-people  who  are  to 
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have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  coantry.  In  all  matters  except  the 
franchise  they  have,  8o  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  same  political  rights  as 
those  enjoyed  by  all  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  The  influence 
of  the  working  peo])le  through  their  political  rights  is  a  matter  for 
much  conjecture  and  theorizing,  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  quality.  I 
know  of  no  way  to  measure  it  with  anything  like  practical  certainty. 
Of  the  ultimate  good  effect  of  the  extension  of  equal  political  rights  to 
the  workingmeu  no  true  American  can  have  any  doubt,  but  many  of 
these  good  effects  will  necessarily  be  gradual  in  developing,  and  some 
bad  effects  will  frequently  crop  out  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  the  British  constitution  and  the  greater  provocation  of  laborious 
croakings  over  the  degeneracy  of  English  greatness — which  seems  to 
be  something  different  from  other  greatness — and  many  a  lamentation 
from  the  steadfast  and  faithful  over  the  signs  of  the  Americanizing  of 
English  institutions.  English  ideas  of  American  political  life  are  gath- 
ered largely  from  such  books  as  '*  Democracy,''  or  others  more  stapid 
as  well  as  libelous,  if  they  can  be  found.  And,  though  I  say  it  sor- 
rowfully, there  is  nothing  which  will  so  quickly  arrest  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  English  liberal  as  the  association  of  his  progressive  teachings 
with  the  alleged  political  methods  of  his  transatlantic  cousins.  I  ap- 
prehend a  limited  degree  of  intelligence  iu  the  immediate  exercise  of 
the  franchise  to  those  to  whom  it  will  soon  probably  be  extended.  An 
English  radical — which  practically  means  an  English  republican — said 
to  me  recently  that  if  universal  suffrage— or  what  is  called  manhoml 
suffrage  here — were  granted  to  the  English  people  now,  it  would  be 
twenty  years  before  those  newly  enfranchised  would  be  fit  to  use  their 
newly  bestowed  power  with  intelligence  or  advantage  to  themselves  or 
to  the  country.  Yet  I  must  do  him  the  credit  to  add  that  he  was  none 
the  less  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement  for  that.  He  clearly  rec4)g- 
nized  the  truth  that  education  to  fit  one  for  the  proper  discharge  of  re- 
si)onsibiliry  can  only  be  thoroughly  imi)arted  by  conferring  the  responsi- 
bility itself.  If  it  is  at  first  abused  or  neglected,  it  will  be  only  what 
has  been  the  usual  fate  of  every  new  privilege  since  the  responsibilities 
began,  and  I  venture  the  o|>inion  that  the  ratio  of  unworthy  recipients 
will  not  be  greater  than  that  which  spoils  the  record  in  many  higher 
schools  of  life. 

But  the  agricultural  laborer,  although  his  status  in  man}'  cases  will 
be  raised  by  the  franchise,  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  English  work- 
men. His  wages  for  such  work  as  is  designated  here  under  the  re- 
fi|)ective  heads  of  plowman,  shepherd,  and  cowman  is  something  less 
tlian  $4.50  per  week,  without  board  or  lodging,  except  breakfast  and 
8ui>per  on  Sundays.  If  the  men  live  in  the  house  they  receive  from 
about  877  to  $1)7  i)er  annum  and  their  board.  In  the  harvest  time  the 
day  laborers  are  allowed  their  dinner  and  supper  daily  iu  mldition  to 
their  wages,  together  with  beer.  There  are  some  women  employed  on- 
easioiially  at  harvest  time,  when  they  get  about  25  to  30  cents  per  day. 
The  wages  of  the  agricultural  laborer  iu  this  vicinity  is  much  influenced 
by  the  rate  paid  in  the  potteries  and  collieries,  for  if  the  wages  rise  m 
them,  the  farmers  are  ol)liged  to  advance  their  men  in  order  to  retain 
their  services.  The  custom  which  I  am  told  exists  in  the  north  and 
f»outh  of  giving  so  much  wheat,  potatoes,  &c.,  in  lieu  of  money  has 
died  out  here.  But  the  agricultural  laborer  is,  by  tradition  and  in  truth, 
a  h)iitish  fellow,  whom  it  will  take  much  patience  and  perseverance  to 
work  over  into  a  very  useful  subject,  active  and  influential  in  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  the  realm.  In  the  political  agitation  now  going  on,  in 
which  he  forms  the  chief  figure,  he  has  the  least  to  say.    Indeed,  I  have 
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Dot  heard  from  him  on  the  subject  of  the  firanchise  bill  through  any  di- 
rectly aathorize«l  representative  or  any  farm  laborers'  organization. 
The  whole  system  of  agricultnre  in  this  country,  practical,  economical, 
social,  industrial,  political,  and  in  every  conceivable  way,  is  so  unlike 
the  syntem  in  the  United  States,  and  so  much  inferior  practically  thereto, 
that  comparisons  of  details  cannot  be  gone  into,  but  perhaps  the  dif- 
ference in  wages,  and  the  difference  socially  between  the  men  who  per- 
form manual  labor  on  the  farm  in  the  two  countries  may  not  be  an 
unprofitable  subject  to  contemplate.  I  say  without  the  least  fear  of 
exaggeration  or  dispute  that  the  ordinary  English  farm  laborer  has 
not  the  intelligence  to  conduct  a  fairly  good  western  farm  in  the  United 
States  in  any  of  its  branches.  He  could  not  properly  plant  and  culti- 
vate a  field  of  Indian  corn  or  wheat ;  he  could  not  properly  use  the 
machinery  used  on  such  a  farm,  and  it  would  take  five  years — as  long 
as  it  would  to  naturalize  him — to  graduate  him  in  the  ordinary  degrees 
of  American  farming. 

It  was,  not  long  ago,  quite  a  popular  scheme  to  send  out  surplus 
young  men  irom  the  homes  of  professional  men,  trades-people,  manu- 
facturers, &c.,  to  ^Mearn  farming"  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
paying  a  small  tuition  to  the  philanthropic  husbandman  on  the  other 
side  who  gave  the  shelter  of  his  roof  and  the  bounty  of  his  board  to 
the  young  English  student  of  agriculture,  but  who  never  dreamed  that 
anybody,  notwithstanding  his  tigh^fitting  clothes  and  white  hands, 
could  ever  expect  to  learn  farming  as  it  should  be  learned  without 
practice.  But  a  greater  surprise  would  await  the  young  man  who,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  in  a  classical  way  the  high  profession  of  agriculture, 
finds  himself  a  ^'farm  laborer."  Remembering  what  farm  laborers 
were  at  home,  he  is  quickly  disgusted  and  discouraged,  and  sends  for 
money  to  go  back  with  before  he  has  learned  the  difference  between  a 
farm  laborer  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  or  before  he  has 
learned  that  many  a  plowman  and  many  a  cowman  and  many  a  shep- 
herd (although  we  donH  have  those  ridiculous  pastoral  names)  is  a  young 
man  as  athletic,  as  intelligent,  as  generous,  as  manly,  as  chivalrous,  as 
well  educated,  and  often  as  cosmopolitan  as  himself.  He  may  be  a 
little  more  awkward  in  the  drawing-room,  but  a  little  practice  will  pol- 
ish him  surprisingly,  and  I  must  be  pardoned  for  saying  here  that  the 
young  Western  farmer  is  about  the  best  type  of  manhood  that  the 
Unit^  States  is  now  producing  in  large  numbers. 

The  share  borne  by  working  people  in  local  and  general  taxation  de- 
pends upon  the  rental  value  of  the  property  occupied  by  them.  That 
is,  the  share  of  taxation,  general  or  local,  is  based  on  the  assessed  annual 
rental  of  the  property  occupied. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor  and  the  working  people 
is  in  the  interests  of  labor  and  in  favor  of  the  working  people.  As  has 
been  suflQciently  set  out  in  previous  parts  of  this  report,  the  conditions 
of  the  working  people  are  tending  upwards.  This  influence  or  effect  I 
regard  as  largely  due  to  the  great  influence  of  the  industrial  system 
and  practical  progress  of  the  working  people  of  the  United  States ;  but 
I  cannot  stop  to  discuss  this  question. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

(13)  Q.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the 
working  people  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes  f 
What  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  emigrants,  &c  f — A.  The 
causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working  people  are,  generally 
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speaking,  that  they  can  make  more  money  or  obtain  a  better  social 
position  in  the  country  to  which  they  emigrate.  These  beliefs  and  im- 
pulses of  course  arise  from  different  canses,  all  of  which  would  take 
many  pa^es  to  define.  Generally  speaking,  those  who  emigrate  from 
this  district  go  to  the  United  Suites.  Most  of  them  have  friends  there 
already  who  encourage  them  to  come,  and  the  causes  which  largely  in- 
fluence the  selection  of  emigrants  in  choosing  their  adopted  country 
are  doubtless  the  statements  and  wishes  of  friends  already  there.  In 
this  respect  the  United  States  holds  a  decided  advantage,  as  well  as  a 
necided  advantage  on  their  real  merits,  and  they  will  doubtless  continue 
to  receive  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  the  larger  share  of 
British  emigrants. 

The  principal  occupation  of  emigrants  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States  must  be  defined  under  the  head  of  potters,  while  other 
emigrants,  both  mechanical  and  agricultural,  have  recently  in  consider- 
able numbers  emigrated  from  here  to  the  United  States.  The  pottery 
industry  is  the  one  of  chief  interest  and  most  largely  represented  and 
which  has  therefore  received  my  fullest  attention. 

Part  n. — Female  Labor  in  the  Potteries. 

(1)  Q.  State  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possible 
approximation  thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  industrial  pursuit^ 
not  including  ordinary  household  duties  or  domestic  servants,  classify- 
ing the  same  somewhat  as  follows :  (A)  Manufacturing  and  mechanical; 
(B)  commercial,  including  transportation;  (C)  professional  and  per- 
sonal, including  Government  officers  and  clerks,  teachers,  artists,  chem- 
ists, hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  journalists,  inventors,  bankers, 
brokers,  lecturers,  public  speakers,  &c.;  (D)  agricultural;  (E)  mining; 
(F)  all  other  pursuits. — A.  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 
there  are  employed  nearly  30,000  females.  Classification  B,  commercial, 
including  transportation,  is  not  very  clear  to  me,  but  if  it  includes,  as  I 
assume,  all  females  engaged  in  trade  of  every  kind,  both  as  employers 
and  employes,  and  all  in  any  way  connected  with  transportation  trom 
such  as  att-endants  at  railway  stations  and  women  on  canal-boats  the 
number  may  be  put  down  roughly  at  five  thousand.  Under  Class  C,  I 
should  place  the  number  at  four  hundred.  In  class  D,  agriculture,  it  is 
impossible  to  make,  without  a  canvass,  any  reliable  stat^^ment,  but  this 
is  not  much  of  an  agricultural  district  and  the  number  of  females  en- 
gaged in  that  business  is  very  small  if  we  leave  out  the  women  and  girls 
belonging  to  the  farmers'  families,  who  in  some  cases  perform  domestic 
service  in  the  family  and  also  omit  ordinary  domestic  servants.  It  is 
very  seldom  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  women  are  seen  working  iu 
the  field. 

In  mining  I  think  women  are  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
South  Stafl'ordshire,  iu  the  Birmingham  consular  district;  but  very  few 
are  employed  iu  that  work  in  this  district. 

It  is  apparently  impossible  that  there  should  be  many  left  for  employ- 
ment in  other  pursuits  and  in  such  employments  as  will  not  come  under 
either  of  the  above  heads,  and,  excepting  domestic  servants,  there  are 
certainly  not  many  in  a  population  of  about  200,000. 

Of  course  the  chief  emploj'ment  in  this  district  is  in  class  A,  being 
pursuits  of  a  manufacturing  or  mechanical  character,  and  chiefly  man- 
ufacturing only.  The  manufacture  of  pottery  gives  employment  to  a 
great  many  women  and  girls.  Probably  more  than  one-half  of  all  tlie 
work-people  emx)loyed  in  the  potteries  are  females,  and  their  number 
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will,  I  think,  reach  the  respectable  muster  of  25,000.  They  form  a  very 
important  element  in  the  standard  industry  of  this  district,  and  make 
np  the  only  branch  of  female  labor  requiring  especial  mention  in  this 
report.  It  is  impossible  for  me  now  to  give  the  subject  the  careful  and 
analytic  treatment  which  I  have  given  to  the  subject  of  potters'  wages 
and  conditions  of  life.  A  large  number  of  the  females  who  work  in  the 
potteries  are  young  women,  usually  of  a  vigorous  and  healthful  type, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty.  They  are  noticeable  daily  dur- 
ing  the  dinner  hour  in  any  of  the  pottery  towns  often  with  bare  heads 
and  arms,  and  more  or  less  po^vdered  with  the  dust  of  the  works,  walk- 
ing leisurely  in  groups  or  pairs  to  or  from  their  luncheon,  their  mirthful 
manners  and  aggressive  eyes  indicating  the  cheerfulness  of  good  health 
and  the  candor  of  undisturbed  confidence  in  themselves. 

The  women,  Including  girls,  employed  in  the  potteries,  the  number 
of  which  I  have  already  e8timat4)d,  are  engaged  in  various  departments 
of  the  work,  and  their  net  earnings  range  from  60  cents  to  $4.87  per 
week,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  and  the  proficiency  they  have  ac- 
quired in  it.  The  following  arc  some  of  the  leading  branches  of  work, 
except  painting,  in  which  females  are  largely  employed  in  the  potteries, 
with  a  general  statement  of  the  wages  earned : 


OeciipatloDa. 


Throwers'  attendants.... 

Tnmen*  attandante 

Haadlara 

JlKgerera*  attendants  — 
naft-preasers*  attoodanta 


Arerace 

weekly 

earnings. 


$2  92 

2  08 
488 

1  05 
1  05 


FnU 

weekly 

time. 


JETour*. 
48 
51 
61 
48 
64 


Occnpalions. 


Areraffe  Full 

weekly         weekly 
earnings.         tima. 


Transferers  (girls) ft  07  to  $1  82 

Transferers  (women)...!  2  02 

Enamelers 2  02 

Bomlsbers I  1  05 

Warehouse  women !  2  43 


Hown, 


Si 
61 
48 


In  the  painting,  or  what  should  be  called  the  ordinary  painting,  de- 
partment women  are  chiefly  employed.  They  aref  ound  to  be  quite  as 
proficient  in  the  cheaper  forms  of  decoration  as  men,  if  they  have  the 
benefit  of  proper  teaching  and  practice.  A  system  of  apprenticeship 
is  almost  universally  adopted  in  the  technical  education  of  pain  tresses 
in  the  potteries,  and  the  net  earnings  under  that  system  will  range 
from  60  cents  per  week,  at  which  they  maybe  said  to  begin,  to  about 
$5  per  week,  the  maximum  wages  to  which  the  best  of  them  may  ob- 
tain when  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  ended,  that  period  being  ordi- 
narily seven  years.  A  period  of  practice,  however,  usually  of  a  year 
or  more,  precedes  the  commencement  of  the  actual  apprenticeship, 
the  candidate  often  spending  one-half  the  time  at  school  and  the  other 
half  in  the  rudimentary  branches  of  painting,  and  receiving  for  her 
work,  usually,  25  cents  per  week.  The  manufacturer  with  whom  she 
then  seeks  apprenticeship  is  able  to  attest  her  adaptability  to  the  work 
he  wishes  done,  and  being  satisfied,  she  is  bound  by  indenture  to 
seven  years'  service,  generally  on  the  following  terms:  The  work  is 
to  be  done  entirely  by  the  piece  at  stipulated  prices,  and  the  weekly 
earnings  are  divided  e<iually  between  the  master  and  the  apprentice: 
that  is,  the  apprentice  gets  one-half  the  regular  price  for  the  work,  ana 
is  called  a  "half-price  aj)prentice.''  She  should  receive  net,  under  this 
system,  as  much  as  00  cents  per  week,  and  sometimes  does  get  as  much 
as  $1.25  per  week.  Much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done; 
50  or  75  cents  may  be  earned  in  one  day  and  the  rest  of  the  time  con- 
sumed in  earning  as  much  more.  Much  of  the  work  is  ^^  filling  in" 
on  ware,  which  has  already  received  a  printed  decoration,  and  this  can 
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be  generally  done  easily  and  rapidly.  The  period  of  *<  half-price  ap- 
prenticeship^ is  two  years,  after  which  they  become  "  four-penny^  ap- 
prentices ;  that  is  to  say,  the  master  takes  only  one-third  of  the  earn- 
ings, or  4cf.  in  the  shilling,  the  apprentice  retaining,  or,  perhaps,  more 
properly  receivingj  the  other  8d.,  or  two  thirds,  and  this  rnle  of  division, 
or  compensation,  as  yoa  like,  continues  through  the  remaining  five  years 
of  apprenticeship.  During  these  five  years  the  net  receipt  of  the  ap- 
prentice will  range  from  75  cents  to  $2.20  per  week,  the  earnings,  of 
course,  increasing  as  the  period  of  service  approaches  its  termination. 
When  the  full  seven  years  have  been  exhausted  in  learning  the  business, 
or  the  art — for  the  practice  and  education  partake  considerably  of  the 
latter  quality — the  journey  women  paintress  will  find  herself  entitled  to 
the  regular  wages  for  all  her  work,  which,  if  she  has  graduated  without 
honors,  will,  perhaps,  not  exceed  $1.45  per  week,  but  if  she  has  shown 
skill,  taste,  and  proficiency  in  her  work,  and  is  active,  trustworthy,  and 
industrious,  she  will  be  able  toe  am  an  income  closely  approaching  $5 
per  week  in  a  kind  of  work  admirably  suited  to  the  female  character  and 
well  adapted  to  their  mental  and  physical  organizations.  I  hope  some- 
time to  see  schools  for  teaching  this  branch  of  industrial  art  thoroughly 
established,  at  the  public  expense,  in  the  United  States. 

This  matter  of  apprenticeship,  so  largely  adopted  in  this  branch  of 
the  potting  manufacture,  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  permit  a  few  words 
of  particular  reference.  It  is  largely  in  use  with  male  as  well  as  female 
beginners  in  the  pottery  trade.  Yet  I  speak  of  it  here  because  I  know 
that  in  the  great  haste  with  which  I  am  trying  to  complete  this  report 
I  shall  find  no  more  opportune  time  and  place  for  its  consideration. 
These  contracts  of  apprenticeship  are  made  for  a  term  of  years,  the 
apprentice  receiving  part  pay  for  his  or  her  work  in  the  manner  already 
defined,  and  the  manufacturer  in  turn  undertaking  to  afford  the  nec- 
essary instruction  in  the  branch  of  art  selected.  If  the  master  finds 
it  desirable,  however,  for  any  cause,  to  close  his  works,  it  seems  he  can- 
not be  compelled  to  find  work  for  the  apprentice  elsewhere,  nor  to  pay 
him  any  wages  in  default ;  but,  although  the  apprentice  in  the  mean 
time  is  at  liberty  to  employ  himself  in  any  other  manner  and  for  any 
other  person,  he  must  still  be  ready  to  return  to  the  service  of  his  orig- 
inal master  when  required,  which  rule,  of  course,  precludes  him  from 
undertaking  a  similar  apprenticeship  with  any  one  else  or  engaging  in 
any  other  permanent  employment.  This  was  the  rule  formerly  in  op- 
eration under  a  form  of  apprenticeship  contract  in  general  use  until 
the  validity  of  this  one-sided  agreement  was  brought  in  question 
some  time  ago  by  the  defendant  in  the  case  of  Meakin  vs.  Morris,  in 
which  the  plaintiff,  a  master,  sought  to  compel  an  apprentice  to  return 
to  work  under  one  of  these  indentures,  the  defendant — apprentice- 
having  left  the  service  of  his  master  in  consequence  of  a  lock-out  in  the 
department  in  which  he  was  engaged,  arising  from  a  dispute  in  which 
he — the  apprentice^was  not  concerned.  The  case  is  of  importance  in 
this  country,  and  I  doubt  not  in  the  United  States.  I  therefore  inclose 
the  report  of  it  as  printed  in  the  Pottery  Gazette  (marked  inclosure  No. 
5),  which  gives  the  opinion  of  the  higher  courts  in  a  very  clear  and 
concise  manner,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  all  friends  of  apprentices  and 
other  young  people  struggling  for  a  start  in  the  world  will  heartily  in- 
dorse the  opinion  of  the  lord  chief  justice  and  his  associates  with 
thanks  for  so  strongly  condemning  the  want  of  mutuality  whicb  pre- 
viously pervaded  these  indentures. 

The  foregoing  tabulated  statements,  with  this  fuller  one  concerning 
paintresses  and  their  employment,  show  the  kinds  of  pottery  work  done 
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mostly  by  women  and  girls  and  the  approximate  wages.  I  find  npon 
careful  inquiry  that  the  females  employed  outnumber  the  males,  while 
the  amount  of  their  earnings  seems  entirely  disproportionate,  that  is, 
more  disproportionate  than  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  work  done  by 
each  would  seem  to  justify. 

BRITISH  BARMAIDS. 

As  to  the  ^^ commercial"  female  employes,  I  can  think  of  no  special 
feature  to  refer  to,  unless  it  is  the  barmaid  industry,  if  I  may  so  call  it. 
Befreshments,  such  as  plain  lunches,  beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  are  usually 
dealt  over  the  counter  or  served  at  the  tables  here  by  young  women, 
who  mostly  wear  with  graceful  deportment  the  appellation  of  barmaid. 
They  are  universally  found  at  refreshment  rooms  at  railway  stations, 
which,  at  important  places,  afford  some  of  the  best  of  their  positions, 
and  they  are  always  found  as  we  go  downward,  step  by  step,  to  the 
common  little  beer  houses.  Those  in  the  best  places  are  generally  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  average  favors  of  figure  and  feature  and  pleasantry 
of  address.  Indeed,  I  must  giv<9  my  opinion,  that  upon  those  qualities 
largely  depend  the  tenure  of  their  office  and  the  amount  of  salary  they 
can  command;  while  I  must  also  say  that  any  immodesty  of  deportment 
would  be  swiftly  fatal  to  their  positions.  Indeed,  cause  of  complaint 
on  that  ground  is  very  seldom  heard.  Those  in  what  may  be  called 
first  and  second  class  situations  are  almost  always  refined  in  manner 
ar.d  are  respected  quite  as  much  as  young  women  in  any  other  employ- 
ment. Such  situations  are  largely  sought,  and  it  is  not  the  least  note- 
worthy of  the  barmaid's  position  that  she  not  unfrequently  is  transferred 
from  the  bar  to  the  villa  residence  of  some  well-to-do  tradesman  or 
manufacturer,  over  which  she  presides  as  wife,  with  the  same  easy  and 
genial  refinement  which  has  previously  attended  her  more  discordant 
surroundings.  She  often,  through  the  potent  agency  of  matrimopy. 
reaches  a  high  estate  in  the  middle-class  social  world,  and  one  could 
not  tell  her,  with  her  elegant  landau  and  lackeys,  in  the  rotund  ripeness 
of  departing  middle  age,  from  a  veritable  duchess  (after  du  Mawrier) 
herself,  and  so  in  this  country,  as  well  as  ours,  you  must  not  talk  too 
much  about  ancestral  qualities  without  knowing  your  audience. 

I  suppose  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  kind  of  attendance  draws  cus- 
tom to  the  house,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  discreditable  to  either  party 
that  the  employer  seems  to  know  how  far  he  can  go  in  making  beauty 
profitable  without  soiling  it.  The  barmaids  get  about  £10  per  annum 
and  found  when  they  first  enter  the  service  and  increase  gradually  in 
their  receipt  of  wages  till  sometimes  they  get  as  much  as  £50  per  an- 
num. In  the  latter  case  she  must  be  a  good  one,  attractive  and  intelli- 
gent, able  to  keep  books,  make  out  accounts  with  neatness  and  facility, 
&c.  In  many  hotels  the  barmaid  would  be  the  clerk,  if  you  were  to 
Americanize  the  hostelry  without  changing  the  staff.  She  will  cease 
momentarily  from  making  out,  in  a  neat  hand,  the  bill  of  the  gentleman 
in  No.  17  to'  mix,  with  a  dextrous  hand,  a  glass  of  gin  and  wormwood  for 
a  casual  and  perhaps  an  admiring  caller,  and  all  without  the  lightest 
disturbance  of  temper  or  chatty  and  serene  equanimity  of  manner.  They 
form  a  class  which,  you  might  say,  are  unknown  in  the  United  States, 
and  yet  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  they  have  thus  far  escaped  the  rav- 
ages of  the  anglomania  which  seems  to  have  taken  such  a  fierce  hold  of 
many  of  our  people.  If  they  are  not  soon  introduced,  and  as  success- 
fully at  least  as  the  hansom  cab,  I  shall  think  there  is  something 
strange  about  it. 
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FEMALE  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

In  classification  C  the  teachers  comprise  the  only  class  of  females 
which  affbnl  me  any  occasion  for  particular  mention.  There  are  in  the 
district  about  three  hundred  female  teachers, which  is  about  double  the 
number  of  males  in  the  same  profession.  The  system  of  educating 
teachers  for  their  calling  is  loDg  and  tedious,  and,  I  think,  to  some  ex- 
tent, unprofitably  so.  The  person  who  is  to  become  a  thoroughly  qual- 
ified (or  authorized)  teacher  begins  as  a  pupil  teacher,  so  called.  She 
commences  teaching  while  she  is  yet  a  pupil.  For  the  first  year  she 
gets$48.G5,  and  her  salary  rises  about  $12.15  per  year.  What  would 
be  considered  in  the  United  States  "old-fashioned''  or  antiquated  meth- 
ods prevail  in  the  "  board  schools,"  which  are  the  "  public  schools,''  or 
the  nearest  approach  there  is  here  to  what  is  thus  designated  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  more  exclusive  institutions. 
There  is  always  a  thoroughness  about  their  work,  but  the  methods  in 
some  instances,  I  think,  are  obsolete  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
terms  by  which  those  engaged  in  this  profession  are  designated  are  in- 
dicative of  this.  We  never  hear  of  a  school- teacher  here,  but  only  a 
"school  master  or  mistress."  He  is  the  *'head  master"  or  "assistant 
master,"  &c.  They  do  not  have,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  illustrative  ap- 
paratus in  use  in  the  United  States.  After  a  careful  search  I  could  not 
find  in  Manchester  any  school  apparatus  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of 
astronomy  beyond  a  simple  globe.  There  are,  however,  some  kinder- 
garten in  some  of  the  large  towns  which,  I  am  told,  are  becoming  quite 
popular  and  successful.  And  it  must  be  said  there  are  some  methods 
in  the  regular  English  system  on  which  some  of  our  teachers  at  least 
have  not  improved.  I  give  one  example.  Children  are  taught  writing 
as  one  of  the  very  elemeutary  branches.  The  pencil  and  pen  are  put 
into  their  hands  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  the  alphabet.  The  writ- 
ten characters  are  learned,  and  they  are  taught  how  to  make  them  as 
soon  as  they  know  the  Roman,  and  writing  runs  with  their  progress  in 
every  branch  from  that  time  forward.  The  result  is  that  everybody 
who  has  even  a  limited  general  education  is  ready  with  the  pen,  and 
there  is  no  more  useful  and  satisfactory  attainment  for  every -day  use 
than  this.  All  the  female  emplo.v^s  1  have  mentioned,  and  very  many 
domestic  servants,  are  sure  to  be  able  to  write  rapidly,  neatly,  and  well. 

A  pupil  teacher  after  having  spent  five  years  in  training,  and  reached, 
saj-,  a  salary  of  $100  per  year,  commences  her  two  years'  training  for  col- 
lege examination.  To  enter  college  she  is  charged  a  fee  of  $50  to  $75. 
After  then  spending  two  years  more  in  the  training  college  she  is  enti- 
tled to  a  certificate,  if  upon  examination  she  can  acquit  herself  satis- 
factorily. So  that,  generally  s])eakiug,  it  takes  ten  years  to  become  a 
full  certificated  teacher;  and  if  she  successfully  passes  all  these  ordeals 
she  has  certainly  sufiicient  attainments  to  enter  with  confidence  upon 
the  work  of  her  profession. 

FEMALE  LABOR  ABOUT  THE  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  matter  of  female  labor  in  mines  I  have  selected  the  following 
information  from  the  summaries  of  the  statistical  portions  of  the  reports 
of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  mines  for  1882,  the  latest  summary  is- 
sued. 

There  are  no  females  employed*  under  ground  in  the  mines  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

During  the  year  1882  there  were  employed  about  the  mines  of  the 
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Unit^  Kingdom,  classed  ander  the  coal-mines  regulation  act,  above 
ground,  4,052  females. 

The  following  table  shows  the  namber  of  females  employed  about  the 
mines  of  Oreat  Britain,  classed  as  above,  their  ages,  by  a  scale  of  limi- 
tation, and  the  mining  district  in  which  they  were  employed.  But  be- 
fore beginning  the  tabulation,  I  may  reduce  the  form  of  the  table  slightly 
by  pointing  out  that  according  to  the  statistics  before  me,  Mr.  Ralph 
Moore,  of  East  Scotland,  was  then  the  only  person *in  the  United  King- 
dom who  employed  in  the  coal-mine  industry  a  female  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  it  appears  that  he  employed  but  one. 


• 

DUtrict 

Ajfos. 
Above  IS. 

13  to  16. 

7 
1 
11» 
45 
12 
17 
11 
08 
27 

Total. 

Kewc««tle 

370 
248 
1.261 
457 
417 
465 
495 
542 
72 

a 

4 

888 

JiffADChMtOr -. T        r   ,   ...   r   -    ,r-r-    .^^t-,'    ,    .   ^-   .    .   ,   - 

249 

liiTM'pOOl 

1,880 

North  Staffordshire 

502 

South  Suffordshire 

Southwest  ean  district - 

429 
482 

South  Wales 

610 

Kwt  SL'otlftnd  ....     , .,...,... ... 

610 

West  Scotland 

Durham - ♦ 

99 

8 

York  shire 

4 

•'  ■ 

Totals  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

3« 

♦,344  1 

4.661 

During  the  same  year,  1882,  there  were  employed  above  ground  a  )out 
mines,  classed  under  the  metalliferous  mines  regulation  act,  2,402  females, 
distributed  and  classified  by  age  as  follows: 


Ages. 


District. 


i  10  lo  18.  13  to  16.  Above  18.  TotaL 


Cornwall,  Devonshire.  Sec 

Darbam,  Westmoreland,  Sec 

Anslesa,  Breconshire.  Sec 

Glaniorj^anshire,  Pembrokeshire.  Sec 
Ireland 


10 


573 
1 

106 
5 
0 


Cheshire.  Sussex,  &c  — , 

Derbyshire  and  l^ottinehamshire. . 
Goncentershire,  Herefordshire,  Sec. 

Bast  Scotland 

West  Scotland 


.1 


1,201 

1,874 

2 

8 

857 

463 

18 

28 

17 

26 

6 

6 

2 

2 

3 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 


10 


694 


1.608        2,402 


The  total  number  of  females  then  employed  in  1882  above  ground  at 
the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  one  in  East  Scotland 
undier  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  not  tabulated,  was  7,054.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  these  females  are  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  nearly  all  of  those  are  employed  in  West  Lancashire. 
Those  above  that  age  are  adult  women  physically,  and  do  comparatively 
heavy  work  about  the  pit's  mouth,  such  as  wheeling  trucks  or  wagons, 
&c.,  and  clearing  coal,  which  means  separating  with  a  large  hammer 
pieces  of  stone,  shale,  &c.,  from  the  coal.  The  work  done  by  the  girls, 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  of  the  same  rough 
character,  but  of  a  lighter  sort.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  this  district 
is  credited  with  502  female  miners,  but  in  reality  only  five  of  this  nnm- 
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ber  belong  to  North  Staffordshire,  the  remaining  497  living  and  work- 
ing in  Shropshire.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  practice  of  employ- 
ing female  labor  in  this  industry  is  steadily  dying  out,  and  doubtless 
before  long  will  cease  altogether,  as  it  ought. 

FEMALE  0ALLJNGH3  IN  THE  UNITED  KINODOM. 

According  to  the  ^.nsus  of  1881,  the  callings  in  which  we  find  most 
females  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  as  follows: 


Occapatioiu. 

Number. 

Oocapationsw                         Nnmber. 

TeAchin^ 

123,995 

87.821 

32,K90 

1, 258. 285 

287,017 

Afn^cnlttiral  labor... 

M,171 

If arsiufi;  and  slmilAr  offices 

Textile  industrlea 

500,624 

X«odidDE- bouse  ke^Den 

Dressmakinir ......... 

616,452 

Domestic  service 

AU  other  Dursnits 

893,690 

lAondry  and  oUier  sorrioos 

women's  WAaES. 

(2)  Q.  What  are  the  minimum  and  maximum  and  average  wages 
paid  to  female  adults  f — A.  It  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  get  the  nec- 
essary statistical  information  from  which  to  make  a  correct  average  of 
the  wages  covered  by  this  sweeping  interrogatory.  I  undei-staud  do- 
mestic servants  to  be  included  in  it.  In  any  event  such  an  average 
should  be  made  upon  an  approximately  accurate  statement  of  the  ratio 
of  numbers  in  the  various  employments  as  suggested  in  the  Department 
circular.  Approximating  to  this  rule  by  the  best  estimate  I  can  make 
for  this  district,  I  should  say  that  the  lowest  wages  earned  by  any 
female  adult  on  full  time  and  outside  the  apprentice  system  would  be 
75  cents  per  week,  and  the  highest,  taking  care  to  stop  short  of  really 
artistic  or  professional  work,  I  should  say  would  be  about  $5  per  week, 
and  from  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  district,  its  people  and  their  business 
circumstances,  I  should  think  that  the  average  full  time  wages  of  the 
adult  women  engaged  in  service  of  all  kinds  would  be  about  $1.60  per 
week. 

HOUBS  OF  LABOR. 

(3)  Q.  Their  hours  of  labor ! — A.  The  hours  of  labor  per  week  of 
those  who  work  in  the  potteries,  as  already  designated  in  answer  to  in- 
terrogatory 1  (Part  II),  and  the  hours  per  day,  are  shown  on  inclosure 
No.  2,  Form  No.  2.  Other  female  employes  work  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  hours,  except  domestic  servants,  whose  hours,  of  course,  are 
longer,  and  teachers,  whose  hours  are  shorter.  Barmaids  also  and 
female  attendants  at  public  houses  and  hotels  and  similar  places  work 
longer  than  shop  assistants  or  factory  operatives. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

(4)  Q.  What  is  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  such  employ^sT — 
A.  I  should  say  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe  that  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  better  class  of  female  employes  in  this  dis- 
trict will  compare  favorably  with  the  corresponding  classes  in  any  coun- 
try. As  to  the  lower  order  of  female  work-people  one  is  sometimes  led 
to  suspect  a  laxity  of  high  moral  principle,  but  probably  a  careful  in- 
vestigation would  find  them  very  much  like  their  sisters  in  the  same 
grade  of  intelligence  and  social  standing  the  world  over.    Their  phys- 
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ical  condition  is  apparently  equal  to  any  reasonable  demands  apon  it. 
They  are  nsaally  of  robust  physique,  as  before  incidentaUy  stated. 

MEANS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

(5)  Q.  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  employes  f — A.  There  are  certain  charitable  associations, 
some  under  church  or  chapel  auspices,  called  ^^  friendly  societies"  and 
similar  philanthropic  names  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  look  after 
the  working  people,  especially  the  single  females*  and  the  married  ones 
are  protected  against  want  to  sontie  extent  by  the  husband's  member- 
ship in  the  club.  The  public  schools  are  open  to  them,  or  rather  they 
are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  them ;  so  in  summing  up  I  must 
say  that,  while  I  consider  the  means  provided  for  these  people  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  their  great  improvement,  their  children  are 
very  well  looked  after,  and  the  parents  receive  material  aid  from  be- 
nevolent hands  when  a  favorable  opportunity  for  its  bestowal  ofiers 
itself.     There  must  be  large  charity  or  large  suffering  in  this  country. 

SAFETY  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOT^fiS. 

(6)  Q.  What  are  the  means  provided  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers 
for  their  safety  f — A.  The  fire  departments  of  the  local  governing  bodies 
of  this  country  are  far  inferior  to  ours,  partly  because  there  is  here  a 
larger  proportion  of  bnildings  comparatively  fire-proof,  tile  roof,  &c, 
and  hence  less  danger  and  more  apathy ;  and  partly  because  this  coun- 
try does  nothing  hastily,  and  hence  contains  the  Old  police  arrange- 
ments for  extinguishing  fires  which  the  United  States  has  forgotten. 
But  arrangements  in  the  way  of  fire-escapes,  &c.,  are  in  many  cases  pro- 
vided, and  1  consider  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  danger  in  such  a  brick, 
clay,  and  tile  district  as  this;  insurance  against  fire  here  is  remarkably 
cheap. 

SANITARY  AND  SICK  RULES  AND  PROVISIONS. 

(7)  Q.  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to 
sanitary  measures  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  f — A.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  especial  sanitary  precautious  are  taken  by  the  employers, 
nor  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled.  I  do  not  think  that  employ- 
ers assume  or  accept  any  responsibility  on  these  contingencies,  except 
as  they  are  compelled  to  do  by  legislation. 

But  as  a  rule  the  manufacturers  are  thorough  in  the  discipline  of  clean- 
liness and  enforce  it  without  reserve.  Their  discipline  in  this  respect 
is  a  constant  protest  to  the  outside  world  that  the  potteries  are  not  as 
dirty  as  they  look,  which  is  really  the  truth.  While  tht^y  do  not  assume 
responsibility  forinjury  by  accidents,  the  "employers  liability  act^ — an 
epitome  of  which  is  inclosed — aftbrds  the  work-people  relief  in  many  cases 
where  they  would  not  otherwise  have  it,  and  in  case  of  sickness  or  other 
misfortune  I  think  employers  generallj'  are  kind  to  their  work-people  of 
both  sexes  and  afiford  them  relief  when  really  deserving. 

WOMEN'S   WAGES  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

(8)  Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the 
wages  paid  women,  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  other- 
wise f  What  are  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  on  the  wages 
of  men,  and  on  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  f — ^A.  There  may 
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have  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  past  five  years  Id  the  wages  p^! 
women,  but  it  is  very  small,  if  anything,  and  there  has  been  no  mat€^n£ 
change  in  the  same  period  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  ThfT 
may  be  said  to  be  cheaper,  if  anything.  The  efifects  of  the  emploTm*'D: 
of  women  on  the  wages  of  men,  though  I  consider  it  not  very  great  ^^es 
erally,  yet  their  employment  in  some  of  the  branches  of  the  pottio^  is 
dustry  is  in  such  direct  competition  with  the  men  that  it  cannot  fail  v 
reduce  the  wages  of  the  latter  in  some  measure.  In  sach  work  as  thai 
performed  by  handlers,  work  in  the  warehouse,  transferers  in  the  paim- 
ing  department,  and  much  of  the  work  in  the  decorative  branches,  tbt'T 
can  do  the  work  as  well  and  as  fast  as  men,  and  their  employment  idii<i 
necessarily  reduce  the*  wages  which  the  men  could  otherwise  commaEd 
in  those  branches.  Wherever  the  women  can  compete  snccessfnlly  j. 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  done,  the  effect  is  lower  wages  fc? 
the  men. 

EFFECTS   OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT.      . 

As  to  the  effect  on  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions,  I  str 
no  reason  for  believing  that  the  employment  of  women  has  been  in  any 
degree  injurious,  and  I  think  that  where  the  natui-e  of  the  work  is  weL 
suited  to  the  feminine  temperament  and  character,  so  that  it  does  D'^ 
tend  in  itself  or  by  associations  in  any  way  to  roughen  or  debase  then, 
it  is  a  source  of  improvement  than  otherwise,  to  themselves,  and  beot- 
ficial  to  the  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  by  which  they  an- 
surrounded.  Most  of  the  work  done  by  females  in  the  potteries  I  o-c 
sider  to  be  of  this  unobjectionable  chanicter.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  sm^L 
portion  of  the  work,  sucb  as  performed  by  some  of  the  attendants,  tbit 
does  not  tend  to  the  physical  or  mental  improvement  of  the  yooai: 
women  who  follow  it  j  but,  with  few  exceptions,  I  think  the  work  al 
lotted  to  women  and  girls  in  the  potteries  is  suited  to  th«m,  and  mm: 
better  for  their  health  and  morals  than  idleness  in  an  unattractive  homn 
and  generally  wmducive  to  the  well-being  of  their  social  conditions. 

EDUCATION  AMONG  FEMALE  EMPLOYlfeS. 

(9)  Q.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed  auc 
their  children,  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  employment  (in  fac 
tories,  mills,  stores,  &c.)  on  the  family  circles,  especially  as  concerns  thr 
children  of  such  employes,  and  on  their  moral  and  physical  conditioLs 
and  on  their  children? — A.  Neaily  all  the  women  employed  in  the  |K»t 
teries  have  what  we  should  call  in  the  United  States  the  rudiments  o:* 
a  common-school  education,  their  children  are  compelled  to  attend  st4K»>l 
when  they  are  live  ye<ars  old,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  em 
ploy  men  t  of  any  kind  before  they  are  eight,  nor  until  they  have  pas^t^l 
a  certain  standard  of  education,  when  they  may  be  employed  half  tim^ 
only  and  the  other  half  must  still  be  given  to  education  until  the  air? 
of  thirteen,  unless  the  fifth  standard  is  before- reached,  when  school  at- 
tendance may  cease  but  work  cannot  commence.  (The  "  fifth  standard  * 
embraces  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  the  rudiments  of  a  wm 
mon  school  education  as  understood  in  the  United  States.)  Thev  mav 
then  abandon  education  if  the  parent  or  guardian  wishes  and  take  ein 
ployment  for  full  time.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  edacati<»n 
of  the  children  is  a  matter  of  legal  c(>m])ulsion  until  the  child  is  thirtet* d 
years  old  or  has  i)reviously  reached  the  desired  standard,  and  tb? 
emi)loyment  in  factories  of  mother  or  child  is  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  it. 

The  effect  of  the  emx)loyment  of  the  mothers  unless  the  children  aiv 
also  employed  or  at  school,  I  consider  to  be  pernicious,  as  it  leaves  the 
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children  to  fall  into  all  the  vicioas  and  indolent  habits  that  parental 
absence  and  negligence  always  induce,  but  this  is  just  what  the  English 
aw  undertakes  to  prevent,  aud  does,  to  a  great  extent.  But  I  think  it 
is  iucomplete  in  this  regard  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  restriction  upon 
bhe  mother's  employment  as  well  as  upon  the  child's  and  running  nearly 
parallel  with  it.  The  evils  of  any  system  which  allows  the  mother  to 
be  away  from  her  child  from  day  to  day  beginning  with  its  early  in- 
fancy cannot  be  fairly  balanced  by  any  system  of  compulsory  education 
or  restraint  from  manual  labor  in  later  childhood.  And  then  the  three 
years,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight — while  the  child  is  nominally 
at  school  bnt  in  reality  at  home  a  good  part  of  the  day — is  jnat  the  time 
when  the  careful  training  of  the  mother  (for  which  there  can  be  no  sub- 
fititute)  is  most  requisite  in  counteracting  the  moral  malaria  in  the  new 
atmosphere  and  in  shaping  the  little  one's  thoughts  and  aspirations  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  right  way.  I  think  the  mother  should  not  be 
allowed  to  abandon  the  daily  care  of  her  female  child  before  the  latter 
is  eight  years  old.  Even  that  is  too  soon,  but  with  fairly  good  habits 
formed  as  they  ought  to  be  and  the  mother  being  considerably  with  the 
child  at  home,  the  line  may  be  drawn  at  that  age.  Before  then,  I  think 
presence  of  the  mother  at  home  is  as  important  as  the  later  presence  of 
the  child  at  school.  If  it  be  said  that  this  is  impossible  because  the 
earnings  of  the  mother  are  required  for  the  subsistence  of  the  family, 
I  can  only  say  that  there  is  a  fault  or  misfortune  somewhere,  and  whether 
it  lies  in  some  social  fracture  not  yet  located  or  some  economic  error  still 
too  long  defended,  is  a  question  outside  the  range  of  discussion,  but  re- 
garding which  I  have  here  stated  the  true  alternative. 

With  the  exception  or  the  fault — ^if  it  is  one— I  have  above  pointed 
out,  I  consider  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  and  girls  in  mills, 
factories,  &c.,  in  this  district  to  be  a  source  of  healthy  pleasure,  com- 
fort, and  contentment  to  the  family  circle.  In  short,  that  the  influences 
growing  directly  out  of  this  employment  are  healthful  to  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  family.  So  far  as  concerns  the  relations  of  the  children 
alone  to  the  system  of  employment  of  females,  the  laws  of  the  country, 
as  I  have  given  them  epitomized  in  the  inclosures,  which  are  well  en- 
forceii,  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  further  comments.  The  educa- 
tional part  of  the  subject,  as  I  have  given  it,  is  the  best  guide  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  children  of  the  working  people. 
As  to  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  on  the  physical  condition 
of  their  children,  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  scientific  person  or  a  student, 
or  statistician  of  such  subjects  would  find  therein  material  for  tables 
and  talk;  but  the  physical  condition  of  the  working  people  of  this  dis- 
trict, when  they  do  not  look  ragged  nor  hungry  appears  to  me  to  be 
fairly  rigorous  and  promising.  I  see  no  evidence  of  degeneracy  in  this 
regard,  save  such  as  sometimes  comes  from  the  maternal  neglect  before 
mentioned. 

CLOSINa  BEMABKS. 

In  closing  this  report  I  must  express  my  regrets  to  the  Department 
that  it  is  not  a  better  one.  I  have  prosecuted  the  work  under  the  un- 
favorable conditions  of  ill  health,  a  ^^  scattered  constituency,"  so  to 
speak,  and  a  too  limited  clerical  force.  I  have  employed  outside  assist- 
ance in  getting  some  information  for  which  I  have  had  to  pay,  but  which 
is  reliable.  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  complete  the  work 
as  80on  as  it  was  desired.  I  believe  that  its  figures  and  facts  are  re- 
liable. 

In  some  of  the  comparative  statements  referring  to  the  conditions  a~ 
expenses  of  the  working  people  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  Str 
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I  have  been  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  five  years'  absence  from  my 
own  coantry,  and  if  I  have  made  any  mistakes  in  this  branch  of  the  re- 
port, they  have  been  on  the  side  of  England.  I  invite  careful  attention 
to  the  papers  inclosed  and  referred  to  in  the  text  of  the  report,  es- 
pecially the  several  epitomes  of  the  factories  act,  the  mines  regulation 
act,  and  the  employers'  liability  act.  A  good  summary  of  either  could 
not  well  be  made  with  greater  brevity;  and  I  think  the  separate  publi- 
cation of  these  summaries  would  be  useful,  as  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  understood  in  making  comparisons  on  the  labor  questions  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States.  In  the  comparative  statements 
of  the  co£  of  living  in  England  and  the  United  States,  £  have  been 
careful  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  this  country,  and  am  quite  sure  that 
I  have  done  so.  I  hope,  however,  at  an  early  day  to  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  State  Department  has  kindly  granted  me  of 
testing  my  comparisons  by  a  personal  inquiry  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  a  grateful  privilege,  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  preparation 
of  this  report  has  delayed,  but  which  enforced  delay  I  shall  consider 
compensated  if  I  have  furnished  matter  of  any  value  in  the  report,  and 
the  Department  can  see  its  way  to  the  condonation  of  the  delay  which 
has  attended  its  preparation. 

BDWAItD  E.  LANE, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tunatallj  June  21, 1884. 


NoTB  I. — I  have  not  allowed  myself  to  vary  at  all  from  the  American  prices  qaoted 
by  the  newspaper  from  which  the  statement  on  page  &^2  was  partially  prepared.  I 
ought,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  American  prices  therein  g^ven  are  unduly 
favorable  in  the  comparison  to  the  side  of  England.  In  the  matter  of  sugar,  for  ex- 
ample, of  which  the  American  price  is  put  down  at  10  cents  per  pound,  that  article 
ought  to  be  considerably  cheaper  than  that  generally  throughout  the  United  States, 
inasmuch  as  pure  cane  granulated  white  American  sugar  rehned  in  the  United  States, 
is  now  selling  at  ret-ail  here  for  5  cents  per  pound,  and  it  certainly  can  be  sold  as 
cheaply  in  the  country  of  its  production.  And  the  same  remarks  apply  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  comparative  prices  of  bacon  and  cheese,  which,  of  American  prodoo- 
tion,  sell  regularly  here  for  considerably  less  than  the  prices  I  have  quoted  from  the 
paper. — £.  £.  L. 


genebal  trades. 

ffage§  paid  in  ths  general  iradee  per  week. 


Oooapations. 


BUILDQIO  TRADES. 


Bricklayers 

Hod- carriers 
Masoun 

Tenders 

Flastemrs 

Tenders 

Slators 

Boofeni 

T«»nders 

Plambertf 

AsHistanU... 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 


OTBBB  TRADES. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths. 
Strikers  . 


Average., 

1 

1 

$7«5  ' 

4  88  ; 

7  65  ' 

4  38 

8  20 

4  93  , 

7  66 

7  65  1 

4  3<i  1 

1          765 

2  19 

765 

i         7  65  1 

1 

486 

6  81 

4  86 

Ooonpatlons. 


Other  trades— Continaed. 


Briok-nkakera 

Butchers 

Brass-foandera 

Cabiuet-makera 

Coopers 

Drivars : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railway 

Cardeners 

Horseshoera 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o. ...... 

LithoKrapners 

Millwrirttt 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Printers 

Teachers,  poblic  schools.... 

Saddle  aad  hameM  maken . 


18  SI 
4  86 
7  29 
7  29 
7  29 

4  S8 
438 
4  38 
486 
486 
7  29 

4  38 

7  29 
6  81 

5  89 

6  81 

8  50 
607 
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I*  TtporUd  front  the  Tutatall  ooniulalt. 


LeweM.  1  Hlchut. 

iTer.^ 

tar 

•on 

X^boren: 

BT 

■  w 

TCMBTAIJ.  POTTBRe'  VAOKS. 

Potttr^  artrvge  umilg  wagt*,  aoeor^tna  (0  tlatmMnl  of  raorelary  of  Pelten?  Man^faclMrenf 
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MINES   AND  MINERS. 


Wage9  paid  per  daif  of  eight  hours  in  and  in  connecHan  with  coal  and  ironsUme 

ported  from  Tunstall  consulate. 


t«* 


Oocopations. 


Lowest.  I  Hj^cat.    Atteti^ 


Colliers 

Loaders 

Banksmen 

En  g^ine  winders 

Carpenters    , 

BlacksmithH 

Laborers 

Carters 

Water  engineers 

Foremen  (andergronnd) 
Boadmen 


$1  09 


81 


61 

73 

1  22 

1  22 


$1 


81 
1  4S 
1  40 


fl   i 

r 

£ 

IT 

1  c 

r 

c 

1  z 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  employes  {those  engaged  about  staUonSf  as  well 
gaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen  f  railro€td  laborers,  ^*c.)  in  JSngland, 
from  Tunstall  consulate. 


fkotee*- 

r^*or^ 


Occupations. 


BTATION  DBPARTHRMT. 


Superintendents . . 
Station  masters . . . 

Inspectors 

Booking  clerks  — 

Parcel  clerks 

Telegraph  clerks  . 

Foremen 

Collectors 

Passenger  guards. 

Porters 

Signalmen 

Shunters 

Horse  drivers 

Parcel  porters 


BNOINR   DEPAKTMEKT. 


Foremen 

Under-foremei) 
Engine-drivers, 
Cleaners,  Sec... 
Firemen 


Average. 


$25  73 
14  59 
9  73 
8  42 
8  42 
7  48 
7  29 
6  08 
6  81 
4  26 
6  68 
6  81 
4  86 
4  86 


Oooapatioiia. 


Avers^. 


14  59 
9  73 
9  73 
3  65 
5  59 


Eroikb  DKPARTMiarT— Continued. 

Foremen - ,  |3  T. 

Fitters |  .»  L 

Inspectors 9  7: 

Clerkss !  7  3 

Examiners ,  6  6* 

ROAD  DEPABTICKHT.  > 

Inspectors <  >  Z 

Clerks T  41 

Foremen 73 

Platelayers i  « 

oooDB  DBPAimairr.  i 

Inspectors li  51 

Clerks ■  55 

Porters IS 

Clerks :  S  * 

Laborers •  «  H 

Brakesmen '  ;a 

I 


s;tore  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  {week  of  aixiij-fonr  hours)  in  grocery  and  drapery  stores,  ithole^ak  m 
retail,  to  males  andfeinaleSy  in  England^  as  reported  from  the  Tunstall  consulate. 


Occupations. 


Lowest,  j  Hii^beet.  t  Averv* 


G-eneml  assistaut*. 
BarmaidH  


172  99       t243  32       *t:T  » 
48  66  I       343  32  '^  Z 


*With  board. 
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HOUSEHOLD. 

ffaQe9yaid  per  year  to  household  aervante  {towns  and  cities) ^  as  reported  from  the  l\mstall 

consulate, 

Ooonpatioiia.                                                 Lowest    Highest  Ayerafe. 

Cook  (femiae) 068  18      $12166  $87  60 

Kitohen  maid : 48  66          68  18  58  90 

HmuemAid , 48  70         87  50  68  18 

Oenena  serTMt 48  66          77  86  68  26 

ICanserTMit 253  05        870  58  201  90 


Lowest 

Highest 

$68  18 

48  66 

48  70 

48  66 

253  05 

$121  66 
68  18 

87  50 

77  86 

870  58 

AORIOULTURAL  WAOE8. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  agrUmltural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants,  as  reported 
from  7\tnstall  oonsulatCf  with  and  tdthout  board  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


Lowest    Highest ,  Average. 


Plowmen* 

Wagoners* ^. 

Cowmen  or  shepherds* 

employmentst per  year. 


T 


*  Kol  llTlng  in  hoose ;  hreakfiMt  and  sapper  on  Snndays. 


$87  88      $126  58 


$4  88 
4  88 
4  88 

111  08 


t  LiTlng  in  house. 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 

JFages  paid  per  week  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  town  of  Burslem. 

LPopulation  80.000.] 


Ooonpations. 


Average. 


Townolerk |  $18  73 

Acoonntant 15  50 

Surveyor 24  33 

Gaamanager 84  06 

lUtecoUector 12  16 

Treasurer 3  78 

Clerk  to  burial  board 07 

Gas  collector 12  65 

Reglittrar  of  cemetery 11  10 

Farm  bailiff 14  50 

Tolls  collector 9  00 

Librarian 6  82 


Occupations. 


Towu-hali  keeper 

Wedgwood  institute  keeper 

Highway  foreman 

(rasfltters   

Grave  diggers 

Paviers 

Scavengers,  Sto 

Enginemsn 

Drainers 

Carters 

Laborers 


Average. 

$8  14 

7  66 

8  51 

668 

6  18 

720 

438 

8  51 

5  10 

5  00 

4  80 

Statement  shotoing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  (compositors, 

pressmen,  proof-readers  <f*c.),  in  Burslem,  Staffordshire, 


Occupations. 


Lowest    Highest  Average. 


Compositors 
Pressmen . . . 


$6  81 
6    81 


$7  78 
7  20 


$7  20 
7  05 
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[Form  No.  1.— Inoloenro  No.  2.] 
Wages  paid  per  week  in  the  potteries  in  I^nstall  consular  distriet. 


Ocoapatloiis. 


FUi-pressen 

Dish'inakera 

Cap-makera 

Bauoer-makon ..... 

Hand-baain  makers 

Hollow*  ware  pressers 

Hollow-ware  pressers  Jiggerers 

Printers 

Ovenmen ■ 

Sagffar  makers 

Hold-makers 

Tamers 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehoasemen 


$13  82 
12  1« 

14  SO 
9  24 

15  81 

8  99 
14  11 

9  78 

8  27 

9  12 
14  60 

9  73 
18  38 
14  50 

16  29 
7  29 


f7  19 
8  77 
8  40 
7  48 
12 
40 
58 
84 


0 
7 
9 
6 
6 
7 

10  20 
7  88 
806 

11  81 
10  41 

643 


38 


[Form  No.  2.] 

Average  rates  of  wages  paid  during  the  year  1883,  and  hours  of  labor  of  persons  employed 

in  the  earthenware  trade. 


1 

Males. 

Females. 

Occnpations. 

Men. 

Lads  and  boys. 

Wwnen. 

Oirla. 

Wages. 

f 

Hours 

of 
labor. 

Wages. 

Hours 

of 
labor. 

Wages. 

Hours 

of 
Ubor. 

Wages. 

Horns 
of 

labor. 

ClAv-mftkers.  nieoe-work ........... 

Ptrday. 

$1  09 

1  70 

99 

1  34 

9 

8 
8 

Perday. 

Perday. 

'P«rday. 

Xhro were 

Throwers'  attendant ............... 

10  40 

8 

Tnmera   niece- work ............... 

Turners  attendants 

44 

78 

H 

HAndlem       .......... .............. 

1  22 

^ 

Tl  And If^rn'  Attendants 

10  24 

9 

Hodelers  .......................... 

1  70 

8 
8 
8 
8 

Mold  makers..* 

1  68 
1  22 

Hollow-wAre  nressers. ............. 

Jicfcfprorfl    ._.-.  .••••••••.•••••••••* 

1  70 

Jifffff^ram'  Attendants .............. 

24 

8 

82 

8 

Flat-nreflseni ....................... 

1  09 

9 

Flat.nreRseni'  attendants  .......... 

24 

9 

82 

0 

Diah-mAkers 

1  68 

8 

Diflh-mikkerH'  attendants - . . 

28 

8 

Sificiiit  firemen .............. .. 

1  70 
1  11 
1  09 

10 
9 

H 

Biscnit  Dlacers 

81 

9 

Printers         

40 

H 

i  080) 

H 

SncrrAvera    dav-work 

1  46 

8 

G-eoflt  firemen 

1  70  !        10 

DinTif^rfl     -   ....   ....   .  ..*.••...••.. 

1  62 
1  11 

7    1 

Geost  placers 

^uRmfMers    ............ ...... ...... 

9    > 

40 
82 

8 

7 

BiirniBhers 

Rn?iriir-makerR 

1  34 
1  22 
1  46 
1  09 
1  22 

9 

10 

Giloers  and  gronndlayers 

Sniimol  fi remen .................... 

W^arAtiotisoniBn    ..•.•....•••••••..• 

94 
9 

PAckern 

PAckers' attf^ndants  ............... 

28 

9 

LAborf^rfl     ..   .-.-       _   ......•••••... 

78 

9 
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(Fonn  No.  8.] 

SUkiemeni  tihowi%<i  the  average  weekljf  wages  paid  at  sixteen  manujactonee  as  furnished  hg 
proftrietors  and  managers,  with  the  total  weeklu  earnings  ;  also  showing  the  average  earn- 
ings per  man  per  teeek  at  each  factory,  the  labor  divided  according  to  the  ratio  before 
stated. ' 


Occapationt. 


Ratio 
of    ' 

men. 


■     ••••*! 


FlAt-pr«M«^r8  .... 

Di4hni»ker8 

Ciii><mukcn» 

S»uoer-makpni  .,... 
Hancl-bai«lQ  inakera . . 
Ho]low-ware  preaaers 

Priiifew    

Ovenmen  

Rni^j^r-inakers 

Molil-makera 

Tiiro<*rM  

Uaodlera    

Hotlow-ware  preaser  jif(gor-  ■ 

era 

FiremeB    

Throwera 

Warehoaaemen . . 


5 

4 

3 

4 

1 

25 

20 

20 

3 

3 

4 

2 


1. 


2. 


3. 


$7  2V 

#6  32 

8  51 

6  56 

8  51 

8  63 

7  29 

7  41 

8  51 

7  78 

7  29 

8  14 

7  29 

5  30 

5  83 

5  83 

7  78 

7  27 

0  73 

8  63 

6  68 

4  33 

7  29 

3  62 

#6 

7 
7 


32 
78 
29 

6  8o; 

8  27 
6  08 


4. 


$6  33 


7  29 


$7  29 

8  51* 

9  73i 


Total  waekly  earnlnga . 

▲▼wage  eamlnga  par  man 
perwaak 


2 
1 

1 
2 

*9'73 
8  51 

10  46 

10  84 

14  60 

6  26 

688  85 

678  83 

A  56 

6  56 

7  78 


7  78 


56l 
51  i 


29 
68 
83 
6  68 
8  03 


8  03, 


462  31 


7  171   0  78.   6  60 


6  56 


8  27| 
6  HOI. 
8  5l! 
8  03 


|8  39 
9  36 

"8  57 
7  41 
6  92 


7. 


& 


8  U3 

7  84 


|6  08  $7  29  $7  74 

8  51   9  24  9  67 

7  29 9  97 

7  29   5  83  7  96 

8  51   10  95  9  71 
6  56   6  5«  8  15 

6  58 

6  GK   7  29  6  88 

6  68  7  29  8  40 
13  16  10  22  10  28 
8  06 

7  29   5  83  8  43 


10  95 

9  73 
8  51' 
6  08 

12  16 

12  16 

6  81 

'"8*75 
0  32 

12  16 
7  29 

679  23 

568  16 

687  93 

580  93^ 

1 
678 

7  47 

7  90 

7  74 

1 

8  61. 
10  9J 


11 


610  26  761  87 


7291   78| 


Oooapatloiia. 


Flat-pre«aen 

Diah  makeni 

Cup-makera 

SanctT-makera 

Hanil-b-iMlD  makera 

Hollow  •ware  preaaera 

Printers  

Oveninen    ■ 

8H^<:ar*niakera 

Mold-makera  

Ttimeni  

Haodl«<rN      

Hollow-ware  preaaer  Jigger- 

e  a 

Fimnon 

Throwira 

Watehoaaemen 

Total  weekly  eamlnga. 

Average  eamlnga  per  man 
per  week  


6 
4 
8 
4 
1 

26 
20 
SO 
3 
8 
4 
2 

2 
t 
1 
2 


»10. 


$18  63 
11  68 


15  81 

8  99 

9  73. 


11. 


1% 


I" 
$7  29 

7  29 

8  51 
8  51 
8  51 
8  51 
7  29 

7  29 

8  51 

9  73 


18. 


6  32 
18  38 


7 
7 


29 
29 


I 
$8  61 

7  90 
9  73 

8  51 
90 
29 
41 

6  68 

9  12 
9  73 
9  73 
8  51 


14. 


$7»i 

8  61 
8  51 

8  51| 

■*7'29 

8  63 
6  56 

6  32 

9  73; 

7  29 
7  29, 


16. 


16L     !  Total. 


$7  90 

7  29 
14  69 

8  51 


I 


I 


7 
7 
6 
6 
6 


29. 
29 

561 
68 
98 


10  34 


7  78 


8  51 9  24'      7  90 

12  16     12  16  10  95,    12  16 

6  29       9  73 9  73 

6  32    6  08       6  68 

618  77  788  86  782  40  755  27,  708  18 


$8  97,    $6  16 
12  16 

11  56 1 

9  24       6  16 

12  16 

7  64       7  54 

8  43, 

6  80       6  47i 

7  78       7  78 

13  88     14  50' 
1      7  46 


9  98 


7  881 


I  i 

7  71       9  63>      7  45 


18  62j 

14  11' 
14  50 

"6*68 


14  60 

18  78 

5  83 


650  62  650  32 


I 
8  67;      7  60 


$122  78 

122  07 

104  32 

114  68 

113  01 

121  22 

81  31 

00  67 

104  04 

142  84 

73  81 

104  73 

80  14 
141  68 
102  05 

61  85 


$7  67 

8  78 


0 
7 
0 

7 
7 
6 
7 


48 
64 

40 
67 
30 
64 
43 


10  SO 
7  38 

806 

0  00 

11  81 
11  8i 

648 
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THE  FACTORY  ACTS  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  EARTH- 
EX  WARE  {EXCEPT  BRICKS  AND  TILES  NOT  BEING  ORNAMENTAL 
TILES), 

[loclndiog  the  act  of  27  and  28  Victoria,  chapter  48,  which  wan  passed  on  the  25th  day  of  July.  1)^64.' 

INTERPRETATION  OF  TERMS. 

"Factory^"  is  any  place  in  which  persons  work  for  hire,  in  making  or  assiBting  in 
making,  tiuishing,  or  a88i8ting  in  finishing,  earthenware  of  any  deftcriptionf  exc<*])t 
bricks  and  tiles  not  being  ornamental  tiles  ;  but  no  building  or  premises  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  a  dwelling-house  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  factory,  or  part  of  a  fac- 
tory, within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

An  **  apprentice  "  shall  be  deemed  t-o  be  a  person  working  for  hire. 

**  Child  "  :  A  child  under  the  i^ge  of  13  years. 

'*  Young  person  " :  A  person  of  the  age  of  13  years  and  under  the  age  of  16  years. 

''Parent'':  A  parent,  guardian,  or  person  having  the  legal  custody  of  any  snch 
child  or  young  person." 

''Inspector"  and  ''subinspector."  respectively:  An  inspector  and  snbinspector  of 
factories. 

"  A^ent":  Any  person  having  on  behalf  of  the  occupier  of  any  factory  the  care  or 
direction  thereof,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  of  any  person  employed  therein. 

"  Month  " :  A  calendar  month. 

**  Mill-gearing":  Every  shaft,  whether  upright,  oblique,  or  horizontal,  and  every 
wheel,  drum  or  pulley,  by  which  the  motion  of  the  first  moving  power  is  commnnica- 
ted  to  any  machine  appertaining  to  the  mannfacturing  processes.  Any  person  who 
shall  work  in  any  factory  (whether  for  wages  or  not,  or  as  a  learner  or  otherwise), 
either  in  any  mannfactnriug  process  or  in  any  labor  incident  to  any  manufacturing; 
process,  or  in  cleaning  any  part  of  the  factory,  or  in  cleaning  or  oiling  any  part  of  the 
machinery,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  work  whatsoever,  save  in  the  oases  hereinafter 
excepted,  shall  be  deemed  (notwithstanding  any  other  description,  limitation,  or  ex- 
ception of  employment  in  the  factory  act)  to  beemployed  therein  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act. 

Any  words  denoting  the  masculine  gender  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  per$«»ii9i 
of  either  sex  ;  and  any  words  denoting  the  singular  number  shall  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  any  number  of  persons  or  things,  if  the  subject-matter  or  context  shall  aduiit 
of  such  an  interpretation,  unless  such  construction  shall  be  in  express  opposition  up 
any  other  enactment. 

APPLICATION  OF  ACT. 

1.  This  act  shall  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  except  bricks  and  tiles 
not  being  ornamental  tiles. 

2.  The  enactment  of  this  act  respecting  the  hours  of  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any 
young  person  when  employed  solely  in  piMsking  goods  in  any  warehouse  or  part  of  a 
factory  not  used  for  any  manufacturing  process,  or  for  any  labor  incident  to  such  man- 
ufacturing process. 

3.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  any  young  person,  being  a  mechanic, artisan, 
or  laborer,  working  only  in  making  or  repairing  any  machinery  on  the  factory. 

WHO   MAY  BE   EMPLOYED. 

1.  No  person  is  to  employ  in  any  factory  any  child  who  shall  not  have  completed 
bis  eij^hth  year  of  age. 

2.  No  child  shall  be  eni}>loyed  who  shall  not  have  completed  his  or  her  thirteenth 
year  of  age,  without  certificate  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned  that  the  child  is  of  the 
ordinary  strength  and  appearance  of  a  child  of  the  age  of  eight  years. 

3.  No  person  shall  beemployed  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen  for  more 
than  nine  hours  in  any  day,  nor  between  nine  oVlock  in  the  evening  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  without  iirst  requiring  and  receiving  from  such  person  a  certificate  in 
proof  that  snch  person  is  above  the  age  of  thirteen. 

4.  The  certificates  of  age,  herein  called  surgical  certificat-es,  shall  be  given  in  the 
form  contained  in  the  schedule  to  the  act,  and  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  a  cer- 
tificate of  ago  is  roipiired,  and  the  dsite  of  the  first  day  of  employment  or  re-employ- 
ment shall  be  registered  in  the  form  given  in  the  act,  before  employing  such  |»ersou 
in  a  factory.  But  no  certificate  is  required  for  any  young  person  above  aixteen  years 
of  age. 
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5.  Before  employiog  any  person  reqoiring  a  certificate,  the  occupier  of  the  factory 
mast  obtain  such  certificate  save  as  hereinafter  excepted  (see  next  para(rraph),  anil 
shall  keep  and  be  bonnd  to  produce  such  ceri;ificate  when  required  by  the  inspector  or 
or  Bubinspector;  no  certificate  is  valid  except  for  the  manufactory  for  whicn  it  wa(» 
originally  granted.  The  certifying  surgeon  shall  enter  his  name  in  register  of  work- 
ers the  date  of  his  visit. 

6.  Provided  that  no  occupier  shall  be  liable  for  any  penalty  for  employing  any  per- 
son in  any  manner  not  contrary  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  act,  without  a  certifi- 
cate for  any  time  not  exceeding  seven  working  days,  or  when  the  certifying  surgeon 
resides  3  miles  from  the  factory,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  thirteen  working  days ; 
this  is  not  to  dispense  with  the  certificate  of  school  attendance. 

H.  No  female  auove  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  employed  save  for  the  same  time  as 
young  persons.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  certificates  of  age  of  femalea. 
above  the  age  of  18  years. 

Chapter  III. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

1.  No  young  person,  and  no  female  above  16  years,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory 
before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

2.  No  young  person,  and  no  female  above  18  years,  shall  be  employed  on  any  Satur- 
day after  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

li.  During  all  or  any  part  of  the  period  between  the  30th  September  in  any  year  and 
the  Ist  April  of  the  following  year,  young  persons  and  females  above  the  age  of  18 
years  may  be  employed,  except  on  Saturday,  between  the  hours  of  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  7  in  the  evening,  instead  of  the  hours  hereinbefore  limited,  under  the 
following  rules  and  conditions  (t.  e.),  notice  signed  by  the  occupier  of  any  factory,  or 
his  agent,  of  the  intention  to  employ  young  persons  and  femalea  under  this  provision,, 
specifying  the  period  not  less  than  one  month,  during  which  they  are  to  be  employed 
in  such  factory,  shall  be  given  to  one  of  the  inspectors  of  factories,  and  such  notice 
shall  be  such  a  form  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  inspector,  and  signed  by  such  oc- 
cupier or  his  agent  and  such  inspector,  and  shall  be  hung  up,  and  during  the  period 
shall  be  kept  hung  up,  in  such  factory ;  and  during  the  period  young  persons  and 
females  above  the  age  of  Id  years  may  be  employml  in  such  factory  after  6  o'clock,, 
and  not  later  than  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  except  Saturday,  and  the  pro- 
visions herein  contained  shall,  as  to  every  day  except  Saturday,  during  such  period^ 
take  effect  as  if  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  were  substi- 
tuted for  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  respectively. 

Section  2.— C*iWr«i. 

4.  No  child  shall  ho  employed  in  any  factory  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  6  in  the  evening. 

5.  Nor  after  2  o'clock  on  Saturday. 

6.  Between  the  30th  September  and  the  1st  April  of  the  following  year,  children 
may  be  employed  between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.m.,  in  the  same  way  as  yonng  personsand 
females,  with  the  like  exception  as  to  Saturday. 

7.  No  child  shall  be  employed  more  than  6  hours  and  30  minntes  in  any  one  day 
(save  as  herein  after  ex  prf'sned)  unless  the  dinner-time  of  the  yonng  persons  in  such  fac- 
tory shall  beifin  at  1  o'clock,  in  which  case  children  beginning  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing may  work  for  7  hours  in  one  day.  No  children  shall  be  employed  in  the  same  or 
any  other  factory  after  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  same  day,  save  whei> 
children  may  work  on  alternate  days,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

8.  In  any  factory  where  the  labor  of  young  persons  is  restricted  to  10  hours  a  day,, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  employ  any  child  ten  lionrs  in  any  one  day  on  three  alternato^ 
days  in  one  week,  but  not  for  two  succesHive  days,  nor  after  two' o'clock  on  any  Sat- 
urday, provided  always  that  the  parent  or  person  having  direct  benefit  from  the- 
wagtts  of  such  child  shall  cause  the  child  to  attend  school  for  at  least  five  hours  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  on  each  week-day  preceding  each  day  of  employment  in  the  factory,  unless  sucU 
preceding  day  shall  be  a  Saturday,  when  no  school  attendance  shall  be  required; 
provided  also,  that  once  in  every  week  after  such  child  began  to  work  in  the  factory,, 
the  occupier  shall  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  schoolmaster  that  the  child  has  at- 
tended school  as  required  by  this  act;  but  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  employ  any  child 
in  a  factory  more  than  7  hours  a  day  until  the  owner  of  the  factory  shall  have  sent  a 
notice  in  writing  to  the  inspector  of  his  intention  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  of 
yonng  persons  in  the  factory  to  10  hours  a  day,  and  to  employ  children  ten  hours  a 
day ;  and  if  such  occupier  cease  to  so  employ  children  10  hours  a  day,  be  shall  not 
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again  employ  any  child  in  his  factory  more  than  7  hours  a  day,  nntil  he  shall  have 
issent  a  further  notice  to  the  inspector  as  before  provided. 

9.  If  any  child  shall  have  been  employed  in  any  one  day  for  less  than  six  hours  and 
thirty  minutes  or  10  hours,  respectively,  in  one  factory,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
I>er80u  to  employ  such  child  in  any  other  factory  on  the  same  day  for  the  residue  of 
•such  six  hours  and  thirty  minutes  or  ten  hours,  respectively,  provided  that  such  em- 
ployment in  such  other  factory  shall  not  increase  the  labor  of  such  chil«l  to  more  than 
«ix  houFH  and  thirty  minutes  or  ten  hours,  respectively,  in  any  one  day. 

The  hours  of  work  of  children,  young  persons,  and  females  above  the  age  of  18  in 
«very  factory  shall  be  regulated  by  a  public  clock  or  some  other  dock  open  to  public 
wiew. 

Chapter  V. 

TIME  FOR  MEALS. 

1.  Every  day  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meals  to  every  child,  young  per- 
"son,  or  female  above  the  age  of  Ifi  shall  be  allowed. 

2.  And  shall  be  taken  between  half  past  7  in  the  morning  and  C  in  the  evening  of 
•every  day,  and  one  hour  thereof  at  least  shall  be  given  atone  time  or  at  different  times 
before  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  no  child,  young  person,  or  female  above  18  years  of 
^ige  shall  be  employed  more  than  5  hours  before  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  without 
^iu  interval  of  at  leact  thirty  minutes,  and  all  the  young  persons  employed  shall  have 
the  time  for  meals  at  the  same  period  of  the  day,  unless  some  special  cause  shall  be 
allowed  in  writing  bv  the  inspector. 

3.  During  any  meal  time  which  shall  form  part  of  the  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for 
meals  no  child,  young  person,  or  female  above  the  age  of  18  shall  be  employed  or 
lillowed  to  remain  in  any  room  in  which  manufacturing  process  is  then  carried  on. 

4.  No  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  be  allowed  to  take  his  or  her  meals  or 
remain  during  meal  times  in  the  dipping  houses,  dippers'  drying  rooms,  or  china 
«couring  rooms. 

Chapter  VI. 

HOLIDAYS. 

1.  All  children,  young  persons,  and  females  above  18  whose  hours  of  work  mre  lim- 
ited by  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  holidays :  Christmas  day,  Qood  Fri- 
<lav,  the  entire  day,  and  not  fewer  than  eight  half  days  besides  in  every  year,  such 
lialf  da^s  to  be  taken  at  such  times  as  are  most  desirable  and  convenient,  and  shall  be 
<letormined  on  by  the  employer. 

2.  Each  of  the  half  holidays  shall  comprise  not  less  than  half  of  the  day,  and  during 
ithe  period  no  young  person  sh<ill  be  employed;  and  four  of  such  half  holidays  shall 
lie  giveu  between  15th  March  and  Ist  October  in  each  year ;  no  cessation  of  work  shall 
^e  deemed  a  half  holiday  unless  notice  of  such  half  holiday  and  the  time  of  such  ces- 
:sation  of  work  has  been  tixed  up  ou  the  preceding  day  in  the  entrance  to  the  factory 
or  where  the  subinspector  may  direct,  and  in  addition  to  such  8  half  days  no  child  or 
young  person  shall  work  on  Christmas  day  or  Qood  Friday. 

Chapter  VII. 
sanitary  condition. 

1.  Every  factory  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  be  ventilated  in  such  a  man- 
taer  as  to  render  harmless  as  far  as  possible  any  gases,  dust,  or  other  impuritiee  in  the 
Tprocesa  of  manufacture. 

AU  dusule  walls,  ceilings  or  tops  of  rooms,  and  all  the  passages  and  staircases  of 
•every  factory  which  have  not  been  painted  with  oil  once  at  least  within  7  years  shall 
^e  limu-wasUed  once  within  every  successive  period  of  14  months,  and  all  the  walla, 
eeilings  or  tops  of  rooms  where  children  or  young  persons  are  employed  and  which  are 
painted  with  oil,  shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once  at  least  in  every  period 
«of  14  months. 

But  the  last  paragraph  shall  not  extend  to  rooms,  &.C.,  which  are  used  solely  for  the 
■storage  of  earthenware  and  in  which  no  work  is  carried  on  except  what  is  necessary 
for  keeping  the  earthenware  in  a  tit  state  for  sale. 

Chapter  VIII. 

education. 

1.  Parents  or  persons  having  direct  benetit  from  the  wages  of  any  child  shall  cause 
Auch  child  to  attend  some  school  on  the  day  after  the  first  employment  of  such  child 
jiiid  ou  each  werking  day  of  every  week  during  any  part  which  such  child  shall  con- 
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tinne  to  work,  and  such  child  shall  att^^nd  school  three  honrs  after  eight  of  clock  ii> 
the  morning  and  hefore  six  in  the  evening;  provided  that  any  child  attending  school- 
after  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  shall  not  be  required  to  remain  in  school  more  thai^ 
two  and  a  half  hours  on  any  one  day  between  Ist  November  and  the  last  day  of  FeU- 
ruary  and  not  attend  school  on  Saturday.  Any  child  shall  he  excused  for  non-attend- 
ance'by  the  certificate  of  the  schoolmaster  in  case  of  sickness,  ^c. 

2.  Where  tlie  labor  of  young  perHous  is  restricted  to  ten  hours  a  day  any  child  may 
be  employed  tern  hours  a  day  on  three  alternate  days  of  every  week,  provided  that 
such  children  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  name  or  in  any  other  factory  on  two  succes- 
si  ve  days,  nor  after  two  on  Saturday  afternoon .  But  the  parent  or  person  having  direct 
benefit  from  the  childV  wag(*s  shall  cause  the  child  to  attend  school  at  least  five  hours 
between  8  in  the  morning  and  6  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  on  each  preceding 
day  of  employment,  unless  the  preceding  day  is  Satnnlay,  when  no  school  attendance  ia. 
required. 

The  occnpier  of  every  factory  in  which  a  child  is  employed  shall,  on  Monday  in  every 
week  after  the  first  week  in  which  such  child  begins  to  work,  obtain  a  certificat*^ 
from  a  schoolmaster  that  snch  child  has  attended  school  as  required.  The  occnpier 
must  keep  the  certificate  six  months  and  produce  to  the  inspector  when  required,  anci 
aliall,  when  required  by  the  inspector,  pay  to  the  schoolmaster  such  sum  as  the  in- 
spector may  direct,  bat  not  more  than  two  pence  per  week  towards  the  edacation  of 
snch  child.  The  occupier  shall  be  entitled  to  dednct  from  the  wages  of  such  child! 
the  amount  he  has  actually  paid  not  exceeding  one-twelfth  of  the  weekly  wages  ot 
such  child. 

Chapter  IX. 

MACHINBRY  AND  ACCIDENTS. 

1.  No  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  be  allowed  to  clean  any  part  of  mill 
gearing  while  in  motion,  nor  work  between  the  fixed  and  traversing  part  of  any  self- 
acting  machine  while  in  motion  by  the  action  of  steam,  water-wheel,  or  other  me- 
chanical power. 

2.  Every  fly-wheel  directly  connected  with  the  steam-engine  or  water-wheel,  or 
other  mechanical  power,  and  every  part  of  machinery  in  motion  near  which  children,, 
young  persons,  or  women  are  liable  to  come  in  contact  with,  either  in  passing  or  ii> 
their  occupation,  shall  be  securely  fenced,  and  every  wheel-race  must  be  so  fenced 
while  in  motion. 

If  any  person  shall  suffer  bodily  injury  through  neglect  to  fence  any  part  of  th& 
machinery  the  occupier  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  £10  nor  more  than  £100^ 
and  the  penalty  is  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured  person,  or  otherwise,  a» 
the  secretary  of  stale  shall  determine. 

Chapter  X. 

MEDICAL  attendance. 

1.  Any  inspector  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  snfficient  number  ^^  snrgeons  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  persons  brought  before  them  to  obtain  certificates  of  age^ 
and  shall  specify  the  district  for  which  such  surgeon  is  appointed. 

The  secretary  of  state  may  annul  any  appointment  if  he  thinks  fit. 
No  surgeon  being  the  occnpier  or  having  any  interest  in  a  factory  shall  be  a  certi- 
fying surgeon. 

2.  The  surgical  certificates  of  age  shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  act.  The- 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  a  certificate  is  required,  and  the  dat«  of  the  first  day  of 
employment,  must  be  registered  in  the  form  and  according  to  the  directions  inthO' 
8«:hedule  (B)  before  it  shall  be  lawful  to  employ  any  person  in  a  factory.  No  surgical 
cerlificate  is  required  for  any  young  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

•  ft  •  •  •  •  # 

5.  Personal  application  is  necessary  before  a  certificate  of  age  can  be  given,  and 
snch  application  and  grant  of  certificate  must  be  made  at  the  factory  where  the  child 
is  to  be  employed. 

6.  The  occupier  of  a  factory  may  agree  with  the  snrgeon  for  the  payment  to  b«t 
made  to  snch  surgeon  for  the  examination  of  persons  for  whom  surgical  certificAtest 
are  recinired.    No  stamp  is  required  for  such  agreement. 

7.  Tne  inspector,  if  so  required,  is  to  fix  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  occu- 
pier of  a  factory  to  the  surgeon,  and  the  time  for  the  payment  of  such  fees  and  the 
time  when  the  surgeon  shall  visit  the  factory.  The  fees  are  one  shilling  each  person^ 
with  six  pence  for  each  half  mile  that  the  distance  of  the  factory  from  the  reeid«i«» 
of  the  snrgeon  shall  exceed  one  mile. 
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Chapter  XL 

INSPRCTORS. 

1.  Four  inspectors  are  appointed  by  Her  Majesty. 

2  Upon  the  application  of  any  inspector  the  chief  secretary  may  appoint  snbin- 
©pectors. 

7.  The  inspectors  and  subinspecton  are  empowered  to  enter  any  mannfactory  by 
day  or  night,  and  to  enter  any  school  in  which  children  employed  at  factories  are 
educated,  and  to  take  with  him  the  certifying  surgeon  or  any  constable  of  the  peace, 
and  have  the  right  to  examine  every  person  whom  he  shall  find  in  the  factory  or 
school. 

Chapter  XIL 
pexalties  and  punishments.' 


Chapter  XIII 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

1.  Every  person  on  beginning  to  occupy  a  factory  shall  within  one  month  send,  ad- 
^Iressed  ^'TotheoflSce  of  Factory  Innpectors,  London,"  a  written  notice  containing 
the  name  of  the  factory,  with  the  place,  township,  parish,  and  county,  and  the  po^t- 
•office  to  which  letters  are  to  be  addressed,  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  amount  of 
Aioving  power,  and  the  name  of  the  firm. 

2.  An  abstract  of  this  act  is  to  be  hung  up  at  the  entrance  of  every  factory,  and 
notices  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  inspector  and  subinspector  and  surgeon 
appointed  for  the  district,  and  of  the  clock  by  which  the  hours  of  work  in  the  factory 
4ire  regulated,  the  times  and  the  amount  of  time  allowed  for  meals. 

3.  KcgiKters  as  to  the  children,  young  persons,  and  females  employed  shall  be  kept 
in  the  factory  to  which  they  relate. 


£35  and  36  Victoria,  chapter  76.     Royal  assent,  August  10, 1872.] 

AN  ACT  TO   CONSOLIDATE  AND  AMEND   THE  ACT  RELATING  TO' THE 
REGULATION  OF  COAL   MINES  AND   CERTAIN  OTHER   MINES. 

{Supplement  to  Consul  Lan^e  report.) 
(The  act  applies  to  mines  of  coal,  mines  of  atratifled  ironstone,  mines  of  shales,  and  mines  of  flre-day.] 

Part  I. 

Hkction  4.  No  boy  under  10,  and  no  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  shall  be  employed 
in  any  mine  below  the  ground. 

5.  No  boy  of  10  or  under  12  shall  be  employed  in  any  mine  below  groond  except 
where  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  seams  the  secretary  of  state  thinks  such  eni- 
^>loynient  nece88ary,  nor  in  such  case :  (a)  for  more  than  six  days  in  one  week ;  or  (h) 
if  for  more  tbau  three  days  in  one  week  for  more  than  six  hoiirs  in  one  day;  or  (r) 
in  iiuy  other  case  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  one  day  ;  or  (d)  otherwise  than  is  here- 
inafter coutainoil. 

G.  A.  boy  of  12  and  under  13  and  a  male  person  under  16  shall  not  be  employed 
imdergronnd  for  more  than  54  hours  in  one  week  or  more  than  10  hours  in  one  day. 

7.  With  re«[»ect  to  employment  of  boys  and  male  young  persons,  the  following  reg- 
iilatiouH  hIiuII  have  effect: 

(1)  There  shall  be  an  interval  of  8  hours  between  the  time  of  leaving  off  work  on 
PnMay  and  the  coniniencenient  on  Saturday,  and  in  other  cases  12  hours. 

(2)  The  period  of  snch  employment  shall  begin  when  they  leave  the  surface  and 
viid  when  they  return  to  the  surface. 

(3)  A  week  begins  at  midnight  on  Saturday  and  ends  at  midnight  the  following 
fiatnrday. 

f<.  With  respect  to  boys  of  10  and  under  12  employed  below  ground,  the  following 
apply : 

( 1 )  Every  boy  shall  attend  school  20  hours  in  every  two  weeks  during  employmen  % 
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(2)  In  oomputing  the  time  daring  which  a  bov  has  attended  school  there  shall  not 
be  included  any  time  dnring  whicn  such  boy  has  attended  either  (a)  in  excess  of  3 
hoars  at  any  one  time,  or  in  excess  of  5  hours  in  one  day,  or  in  excess  of  12  hours  in 
one  week,  or  {bj  on  Sundays;  or  (o)  before  8  in  the  morning  or  after  6  in  the  evening; 
provided  that  tne  non-attendance  of  any  boy  at  school  shall  be  excused : 

(1)  For  any  time  during  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause  when  certified; 

(2)  Dnring  the  time  when  school  is  closed  for  holidays  or  some  other  temporary 
cause ; 

(3)  Or,  when  there  is  no  school  within  two  miles  from  his  home,  or  where  he  works, 
measured  the  nearest  road. 

The  immediate  employer  of  a  boy,  if  he  has  employed  the  boy  14  days,  shall,  on 
Monday  in  every  week,  obtain  a  certificate  from  his  teacher  that  he  has  attended 
school  during  the  preceding  week. 

The  immediate  employer,  if  he  is  not  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  the  owner,  shall 
hand  the  certificate  to  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  the  mine,  who  Khali  keep  the 
certificate  for  6  months  in  the  otfice  at  the  mine,  and  shall  produce  the  certificate  to 
the  appointed  inspector  at  all  reasonable  times,  and  allow  him  to  copy  the  same. 

9.  The  principal  teacher  of  a  school  attended  by  any  boy  may  apply  to  the  person 
who  pavs  the  wages  of  such  boy  to  pay  to  the  teacher  such  sum  as  is  hereinafter  men- 
tioned tor  the  boy's  education,  such  sum  to  be  deducted  out  of  his  wages. 

The  school  pence  is  not  to  exceed  two  pence  .per  week,  nor  more  than  ^th  of  the 
boy's  weekly  earnings. 

il.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  every  boy  of  10  and  under  12  years  of  age  shall  cause 
him  to  attend  school  in  accordance  with  the  act. 

12.  With  respect  to  w<mien,  young  persons,  and  children  employed  above  ground 
in  connection  with  any  mine  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect : 

(1)  No  child  under  10  shall  be  employed. 

(2)  The  regulations  of  the  act,  with  respect  to  boys  of  10  and  under  12,  shall  apply 
to  every  child  so  employed. 

(:i)  The  regulations  of  the  act,  with  respect  to  male  young  persons  under  16,  shall 
apply  to  every  woman  and  young  person  so  employed.. 

(4)  No  woman,  young  person,  or  child  is  to  be  employed  between  9  o'clock  at  night 
and  5  in  the  morning,  or  on  Sunday,  or  after  2  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

{'y)  Intervals  for  meals  shall  be  allowed  to  the  last-mentioned  persons  half  an  hour 
during  each  period  of  employment  which  exceeds  5  hours,  and  1  hour  and  a  half 
when  the  period  of  work  exceeds  8  hours. 

13.  The  owner  or  agent  of  every  mine  shall  keep  In  the  office  a  register,  and  therein 
shall  be  entered  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of,  and  date  of  first  employment  of  all 
boys  under  12,  and  of  the  age  of  12  and  under  13,  and  of  all  male  young  persons  un- 
der the  age  of  16,  employed  in  the  mine  below  ground,  and  of  all  women,  young  per- 
sons, nnd  children  employed  above  ground,  and  a  memorandum  of  certificates  of  the 
school  attendance,  and  produce  such  register,  when  required,  to  the  inspector. 

The  immediate  employer  of  every  boy  or  male  young  person  of  the  ages  aforesaid, 
other  than  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager,  before  he  causes  such  boy,  &c.,  to  work  be- 
low shall  report  to  the  manager  that  he  is  about  to  employ  him. 

14.  Where  there  is  a  shaft  or  an  inclined  plane  or  level  in  any  mine  for  the  purpose 
of  entrance  to  such  mine,  or  of  communication  from  one  part  to  another,  and  persons 
are  taken  up  or  down  or  along  by  means  of  any  engine,  dLC,  or  by  an  animal  or 
manual  labor,  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  have  charge  of  such  engine,  &c.,  unless 
he  is  a  male,  and  at  least  IH  years  of  age. 

Where  the  engine,  windlass,  or  gin  is  worked  by  an  animal,  the  driver  shall  not  be 
under  12  years  of  age. 

16.  No  wages  are  to  be  paid  in  any  public  house,  beer  shop,  or  in  any  office,  garden, 
or  place  belonging  thereto. 

17.  Where  wages  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  mineral  gotten  by  each  per- 
son he  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  mineral  gotten,  and  such  mineral 
shall  be  truly  weighed. 

Provide<l  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  owner  or  agent  or  manager  agreeing 
with  the  persons  enii>loyed  that  deductions  shall  be  ma<le  in  respect  of  any  stones  or 
materials  which  shall  be  sent  out  of  the  mine  with  the  mineral  contracted  to  be 
gotten,  such  deductions  being  determined  by  the  banksman,  or  weigher  and  check- 
weigher. 

Wliere  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  by  reason  of 
any  exigencies  existing  in  the  case  of  any  mine,  it  is  expedient  that  the  person  em- 
ployed iu  such  mine  should  not  be  paid  by  weight,  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  by 
order,  exempt  such  mine  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  postpone  the  payment 
by  weight  for  a  time  and  ni^y  revoke  such  order. 

Irt.  Persons  employed  where  they  are  paid  according  to  weight  may  appoint  at  their 
own  cost  ^*a  check-weigher,"  at  the  place  appointed  for  weighing,  to  check  the 
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weights,  aud  he  shall  have  every  facility  afforded  him  to  take  a  connect  account  o 
the  weighiug. 

The  check-weigher  is  not  to  impede  the  workings  or  interfere  in  the  weighing,  but 
only  to  clieck  the  weights. 

Under  the  weights  and  measures  act  of  187H,  there  is  to  be  an  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  provisions  as  t-o  th*?  im- 
perial standard  pound,  and  is  the  only  unit  or  standard  measure  of  weight  from  which 
all  other  weights  and  all  measures  having  reference  to  weight  shall  be  ascertained. 

A  stone  shall  consist  of  14  pounds,  and  a  hundred-weight  shall  consist  of  8  such 
Btoues — that  is,  112  pounds — and  a  ton  shall  consist  of  20  such  hundred- weights — 
that  is,  2,240  pounds. 

SINGLE  SHAFTS. 

20.  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  a  mine  shall  not  employ  any  person  in  such 
mine,  unless  there  are  in  communication  with  every  seam  of  such  mine  for  the  time 
being  at  work,  at  least  two  shafts  or  outlets  separated  by  natural  strata  of  not  Ifss 
than  10  feet  in  breadth,  and  distinct  means  of  ingress  aud  egress,  nor  unless  there  is  a 
communication  4  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide  between  such  two  shafts  or  outlets,  nor 
unless  there  is  at  each  of  such  two  shafts  or  outlets  for  use  within  a  reasonable  time, 
proper  apparatus  for  raising  persons  at  each  such  shaft  or  outlet. 

21.  No  person  shall  be  precluded  by  any  agreement  from  providing  a  second  shaft 
or  outlet,  or  be  liable  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  doing  such  acts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  comply  with  this  act  with  respect  to  shafts  or  outlets. 

22.  The  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  shafts  and  outlets  shall  not  apply  in 
the  following  cases: 

(1)  In  case  of  opening  a  new  mine  or  for  making  a  communication  between  two  or 
more  shafts  so  long  as  not  more  than  20  persons  are  employed  below  ground  at  any 
one  time  in  the  whole  of  the  different  seams. 

(2)  In  case  of  any  proved  mine  so  long  as  it  is  exempted  in  writing  by  a  seeretary 
of  state  on  the  ground  either — 

(a)  That  the  quantity  of  mineral  proved  is  not  sufBcient  to  repay  the  outlay  which 

would  be  occasioned  by  making  a  second  outlet. 
(&)  If  the  mine  is  not  a  coal  mine  or  a  mine  with  inflammable  gas  that  provisions 

have  been  made  to  guard  against  danger; 
(c)  That  the  workings  in  any  seam  have  reached  the  boundary  of  the  property, 

and  it  is  expedient  to  work  away  the  pillars  already  formed  in  the  course 

of  working,  and  so  long  as  there  are  not  employed  more  than  20  persons  in 

the  mine. 

(3)  In  case  one  of  the  shafts  has  become,  by  reason  of  accident,  unavailable  for  the 
use  of  persons  employed  in  the  mine,  and  exempted  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of 
•  ate. 

DIVISION  OF  MINES  INTO  PARTS. 

25.  Where  two  or  more  parts  of  a  mine  are  worked  separatel^^  the  owner  or  ageni 
may  give  notice  in  writing  to  that  effect  to  the  inspector  and  thereupon  each  part 
•hall  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  be  a  separate  mine. 

The  secretary  of  state  may  object  to  such  division  if  he  considers  it  tends  to  lead  to 
the  evasion  of  the  act. 

CERTIFICATED  MANAGERS. 

26.  Every  mine  shall  be  nnder  the  control  and  daily  supervision  of  a  manager. 
Such  manager  must  be  registered  as  the  holder  of  a  certificate  under  this  act. 

But  a  mine  in  which  less  than  30  persons  are  employed  below  ground  or  of  which 
the  average  daily  output  does  not  exceed  25  tons  shall  be  exempt  from  this  9e<rtioo 
iinl<  ss  the  inspector  for  the  district  requires  the  same  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
manager. 

27.  For  the  purpose  of  granting  to  managers  certificates  of  competency,  examiners 
are  to  be  appointed  by  a  board,  constituted  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

The  secretary  of  state  is  to  appoint  fit  persons  to  form  such  board,  as  follows :  Three 
persons  on  the  board  shall  be  owners  of  mines,  and  three  iiersons  employed  in  or  about 
amine  not  being  owners,  agents,  or  managers,  and  three  persons  practicing  as  mining 
engineers,  agents,  or  managers  of  mines  or  coal  viewers,  and  one  inspector  nnder  this 
act. 

US.  The  proceedings  of  the  board  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  contained 
in  the  Schedule  2  to  this  act.  The  board  shall  appoint  examiners  not  being  members 
of  the  board,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  secretary  of  stat«,  to  conduct  the  exam- 
nations. 

29.  Such  secretary  may  alter,  revoke,  and  make  rules  as  to  the  times  and  places  of 
the  examinations,  tue  number  and  renumeration  of  the  examiners,  and  the  fees  to  be 
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paid  by  the  applicants,  bat  the  fees  are  not  to  exceed  those  specified  in  Schedale  1 
of  the  HCt. 

30.  The  secretary  of  state  is  to  deliver  to  every  applicant  who  is  duly  reported  to 
have  passed  the  examination  and  given  evidence  of  his  sobriety,  ability,  experience, 
and  general  good  conduct  a  certificate  of  competency.   ^ 

31.  Cfrtificates  of.  service  are  to  be  granted  by  the  secn'tary  of  state  to  every  per- 
son who  held  the  position  of  manager  of  a  mine  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  at  any 
time  within  five  years  before  the  passing  of  this  act. 

A  certificate  of  servire  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  a  certificate  of  competency. 

:W.  If  any  inspector  is  of  opinion  that  any  manager  holding  a  certificate  is,  by  in- 
competency or  gross  negligence,  unfit  to  discharge  his  duties,  he  may  give  notice  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  who,  if  he  thinks  fit,  may  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made,  and 
with  respect  to  such  inquiry,  the  followiug  provisions  shall  have  efiect: 

(1)  The  inquiry  shall  be  public,  and  made  by  such  county  court  judge,  stipendiary 
magistrate,  or  other  person  or  persons,  either  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  assessors, 
as  the  secretary  of  state  shall  direct. 

(2)  The  secretary  of  state  shall,  before  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry,  furnish  to 
the  manager  a  statement  of  the  case  upon  which  the  inquiry  is  instituted. 

(3)  Some  person  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  shall  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case. 

(4)  The  manager  may  attend  the  inqniry  by  himself  or  with  his  counsel,  attorney, 
or  agent,  and  may,  if  he  think  fit,  be  sworn  and  examined  as  an  ordinary  witness. 

(5)  The  personappointed  to  hear  the  case  (called  the  court)  shall,  at  the  conclusion,, 
send  to  the  secretary  of  state  a  report  containing  a  full  statement  of  the  inquiry. 

(6)  The  court  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or  cancel  the  certificate  if  they  think 
that  he  is  unfit  to  discharge  his  duty,  through  incompetency  or  gross  negligence. 

(7)  The  court  may  require  a  manager  to  deliver  up  his  certificate,  and  shall  hold 
•nch  certificate  until  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  and  shall  then  either  cancel,  suspend,, 
or  restore  according  to  the  judgment. 

(8)  The  court  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  a  conrt  of  snmmary  jurisdiction,  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  inspector  under  this  act. 

(9)  The  court  may  also  require  the  attendance  of  all  such  i>ersons  as  they  think  fit 
and  allow  their  expenses. 

33.  The  court  may  make  such  order  as  they  think  fit  respecting  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  the  inquiry. 

35.  Where  any  certificate  has  been  lost,  on  proof  of  such  loss,  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  a  new  one  may  be  granted  upon  payment  of  the  fee  specified  in  Schedule  I  to 
the  act. 

RETURNS,  KOTICBS,  AND  ABANDONMENT. 

38.  On  or  before  Ist  February  in  every  year  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  every 
mine  shall  send  to  the  inspector  of  the  district  a  correct  return  of  the  quantity  oY 
ooal  or  other  mineral  wrought  in  such  mine,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  be- 
low and  above  ground,  and  the  ages,  sex,  i&c,  of  persons  so  employed  whose  hours  of 
labor  are  regulated,  such  return  to  be  made  up  to  the  preceding  31st  December. 

The  secretary  of  state  may  publish  the  aggregate  results  of  such  returns  with  respect 
to  anv  particular  county,  &c.,  but  the  individual  return  shall  notl>e  published  with- 
ont  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  mine. 

39.  Where  in  or  about  a  miue,  whether  above  or  below  the  ground,  low  of  life  or 
other  {personal  injury  to  any  person  employed  occurs  by  reason  of  any  explosion  of  gas, 
powder,  or  of  any  steam-boiler,  or  of  any  accident  whatever,  the  owner,  agent,  or  man- 
ager shall  within  24  hours  next  after  the  explosion  or  accident  send  notice  in  writ- 
ing to  the  inspector,  of  such  explosion  or  accident,  and  the  loss  of  life  or  personal 
injury  occasioned,  and  specify  the  character  ol  the  explosion  or  accident  and  the  num- 
ber of  }>er8on8  killed  or  injured. 

Where  any  personal  injury  of  which  notice  is  reqnired  to  be  so  sent  results  in  the 
death  of  the  injured  person,  notice  in  writing  shall  be  sent  to  the  inspector  within  24 
hours  after  death. 

40.  When  any  working  is  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  new  shaft  or 
where  a  shaft  is  abandone<l  or  where  a  shaft  is  recommenced  after  any  abandonment 
or  discontinuance  for  a  period  of  2  months,  or  where  any  change  in  the  name  of  the 
owner,  agent,  or  manager  occnrs,  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  shall,  within  two 
months,  give  notice  thereof  to  the  inspector. 

41.  If  a  mine  is  abandoned,  or  the  working  discontinned,  the  owner  shall  cause  the 
top  of  the  shaft  and  any  side  entrance  from  the  surface  to  be  securely  fenced  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents. 

42.  Where  any  mine  is  abandoned,  the  owner  shall,  within  3  months,  send  to  the 
secretary  of  state  an  accurate  plan  on  a  scale  of  2  chains  to  an  inch,  showing  thfr 
boundaries  of  che  workings  up  to  the  time  of  abandonment. 
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INSPECnOX. 

4'A.  Tlie  oecretarj  of  state  is  to  appoint  tbe  inspectors,  assign  their  duties,  and 
award  their  salaries,  and  may  remove  snch  inspectors. 

Notice  of  the  appointment  of  every  such  inspector  shall  be  published  in  the  London 
Gazette. 

44.  Any  person  who  is  in  any  way  interested  in  any  mine  shall  not  be  appointed 
iuHpec'tor. 

45.  An  inspector  shall  have  power  to  make  such  examination  and  Inqniry  as  he 
thinks  necessary,  to  see  if  the  provisions  relating  to  matters  above  and  below  i^ronnd 
•are  complied  with,  also  to  enter,  inspect,  and  examine  any  mine  at  all  reasonable  times 
by  day  or  night,  and  also  to  examine  the  condition  of  any  mine  and  the  ventilators 
thereof  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed,  and  to  exercise 
«uch  other  powers  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  this  act  into  effect. 

4H.  If  an  inspector  shall  find  anything  dangerous  ur  defective  which  shall  tend  to 
the  iHKiily  injury  ot  any  person,  he  may  give  notice  thereof  to  the  owner,  agent,  or 
manager,  aud  reijuire  the  same  to  be  remedied.  If  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  ob- 
jei-tH  to  remedy  the  matters,  he  may  give  20  days*  notice  of  his  objection  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  then  the  matter  complained  of  is  to  be  referred  to  arbitration  as 
provided  by  tbe  act. 

47.  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  shall  keep  in  the  office  at  the  mine  a  plan  of  the 
workings  of  such  mine  and  showing  the  workings  up  to  at  least  six  months  previously, 
and  Hhall  produce  such  plan  when  required  by  an  inspector  for  inspection,  bnt  the  in- 
spector sbiiU  not  be  authorized  to  make  a  copy. 

4H.  The  inspector  is  to  make  an  anuual  report  of  his  proceedings  during  the  pre- 
cetling  year  and  forward  it  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  is  to  present  it  to  both 
honneH  of  i)arlianient.  The  said  inspector  may  be  required  by  the  secretary  of  state 
to  make  a  special  report  of  any  accident  where  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  persons  has 
Oi^cnrred. 

ARBITRATION. 

49.  With  respect  to  arbitrations  under  the  act,  the  parties  are  to  be  the  owner, 
agent,  or  manager  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inspector  of  mines  (on  behalf  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state)  on  the  other;  and  various  sections  are  enacted  as  to  the  time  within 
which  any  award  is  to  be  made. 

CORONERS. 

50.  With  respect  to  coroners'  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  persons  whose  death  may 
have  been  caused  by  explosions  or  accidents  in  mines,  the  following  provisions  have 
eftVict : 

(1)  Where  a  coroner  holds  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  any  person  killed  by  ex- 
pioKJon  or  accident,  the  inquest  must  be  adjourned  unless  the  inspector  or  some  per- 
son on  behalf  of  the  secretary  of  state  is  present. 

(2)  The  corouer  4  days  before  the  adjourned  inquest  shall  send  to  the  inspector  no- 
tic<*  in  writing  of  the  time  aud  place  of  holding  the  adjourned  inquest. 

(:i)  The  corouer  before  adjournment  may  take  evidence  to  identify  the  body  and 
m.'iv  order  interment  thereof. 

(4)  If  any  explosion  or  accident  has  not  occasioned  the  death  of  more  than  one  per- 
son and  the  corouer  has  sent  notice  to  the  inspector  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
tilt'  in(|uest  not  less  than  48  hours  before  holding  the  inquest,  it  shall  not  be  impera- 
tive to  adjourn  on  account  of  non-attendance  of  the  inspector  if  the  jury  think  it  an- 
ueci'HHary  so  to  adjourn. 

(.'))  An  inspector  shall,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  coroner,  be  at  liberty  to  examine 
any  witness. 

(<))  Where  evidence  is  given — at  an  inquest  and  the  inspector  is  not  present — of 
any  defect  in  or  about  the  mine  which  has  caused  the  explosion  or  accident,  the  coro- 
ner shall  Hend  tlie  inspector  notice  in  writing  of  such  defect. 

(7)  Any  pt^rson  interested  in  any  mine  where  an  accident  or  explosion  has  occurred 
shall  be  qualitied  to  serve  on  a  jury  ou  the  inquest. 

Part  II. 

RULBS. 

General  rules. 

51.  The  following  rules  shall  be  observed  so  far  as  is  reasonably  practicable: 

(1)  An  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  shall  be  constantly  produced  in  every  mine 
in  the  shafts,  workings,  levels,  and  stables. 

(2)  Where  inflammable  gas  has  been  found  within  the  preceding  12  mouths,  once  in 
«very  24  hours  if  one  shift  of  workmen  is  employed,  and  once  in  every  12  hours  if  two 
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shifts  are  employed  dariag  any  24  hours  a  competent  person  who  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  shall  before  time  for  commencing  work,  in  any  part  of  the  mine,  in- 
spect with  a  safety  lamp  that  part  of  the  mine  and  the  roadways  leading  thereto  and 
snail  make  a  true  report  of  the  condition  thereof  so  far  as  ventilation  is  concerni*d, 
and  no  workman  shall  be  allowed  to  go  in  such  part  until  it  is  stated  to  be  safe. 

(3)  Where  no  gas  has  been  found  within  the  preceding  12  months,  then  once  in  every 
24  hours  a  competent  person  shall,  before  time  for  commencing  work,  inspect  with  a 
salety-lamp  that  part  of  the  mine  and  roadway  leading  thereto,  and  make  a  true  re- 
port so  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned,  and  no  workman  shall  be  allowed  to  go  in 
such  part  until  it  is  stated  to  be  safe.  Every  such  report  is  to  be  recorded  without 
delay  in  a  book  to  be  kept  at  the  mine  for  the  pnrpose,  and  must  be  signed  by  the 
person  making  the  same. 

(4)  All  entrances  to  any  place  not  in  actual  working  are  to  be  fenced  across  the 
whole  width  of  such  entrance,  so  as  to  i^revent  persons  inadvertently  entering  the 
same. 

(5)  A  station  or  stations  shall  be  appointed  at  the  entrance  to  the  mine,  and  a  work- 
man shall  not  pass  beyond  such  entrance  nntil  the  mine  or  part  of  the  mine  beyond 
the  same  has  been  inspected  and  stated  to  be  safe. 

(6)  If  at  any  time  the  person  in  charge  for  the  time  being  shall  find  any  noxious  gaa 
in  the  mine  or  any  part  thereof,  the  workmen  shall  be  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
such  person  with  a  locked  safety-lamp  shall  examine  the  mine  and  make  a  true  rei>ort 
to  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  t*«e  purpose,  and  no  workman  shall  be  permitted  to 
work  in  the  mine  again  until  it  has  been  pronounced  safe. 

(7)  No  light  or  lamp  other  than  a  locked  safety-lamp  shall  be  allowed  in  any  workiug 
where  there  is  likely  to  be  an  accumulation  of  gas,  and  every  safety*  lamp  shall  be  exam- 
ined by  a  corax>etent  person,  to  be  appointed  for  the  pnrpose,  before  it  is  used  in  the 
mine,  so  as  to  ascertain  if  it  be  secure  and  safely  locked,  and  no  person  unless  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  shall  be  allowed  to  have  a  key  or  contrivance  for  opening  the 
lock  of  any  safety  lamp,  or  any  lucifer  match  or  apparatus  of  any  kind  for  striking  a 
light. 

(8)  Gunpowder  or  other  explosive  shall  only  be  used  in  the  mine  underground  as 
follows: 

(a)  It  shall  not  be  stored  in  the  mine. 

(6)  It  shall  not  be  taken  into  the  mine,  except  in  a  case  or  canister  containing  not 
more  than  four  pounds. 

(c)  A  workman  shall  not  have  in  use  at  one  time,  in  any  one  place,  more  than  one  of 

such  cases  or  canisters. 

(d)  In  charging  holes  for  blasting^,  an  iron  or  steel  pricker  shall  not  be  used, 

and  a  person  shall  not  have  in  his  possession  underground  any  iron  or  steel 
pricker,  and  an  iron  or  steel  tamping  rod  or  steromer  shall  not  be  used  for 
ramming  either  the  wadding  or  the  first  part  of  the  tamping  or  stemming 
on  the  powder. 

<e)  A  charge  of  powder  which  has  missed  fire  shall  not  be  unrammed. 

(/)  It  shall  not  be  taken  into,  or  lie  in  the  possession  of,  any  person  in  any  mine 
except  in  cartridges,  and  shall  not  be  used  except  in  accordance  with  fol- 
lowing regulations  during  three  mouths  after  any  inflammable  gas  h.is  been 
found  in  any  mine,  namely :  (1)  A  competent  person,  who  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  shall,  before  firing  the  shot,  examine  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  used  and  the  places  contiguous  thereto,  and  shall  not  allow  the  shot 
to  be  fired  unless  he  finds  it  safe  to  do  so,  and  a  shot  shall  not  be  fired  ex- 
cept under  the  control  of  a  competent  person,  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
(2)  If  the  said  iutfannunbk*  ga^  issued  so  freely  that  it  caused  a  blue  cap  on 
the  flame  of  the  safety  lamp  it  shall  only  be  used:  (a)  either  in  those  cases 
of  stone  drifts,  stone-work,  and  sinking  of  shafts  in  which  the  ventilation 
is  so  managed  tliat  the  return  air  from  the  place  whore  the  powder  is  used 
passes  into  the  main  return  air  course  without  passing  any  place  in  actual 
course  of  working,  or  (6)  when  the  persons  ortlinarily  employed  in  the  mine 
are  out  of  the  mine. 

iff)  Where  a  mine  is  divided  into  several  panels,  so  that  each  panel  has  au  inde- 
pendent return  air-way  from  the  main  air-course,  the  provisions  of  this  act 
relating  to  gunpowd(*r  or  other  explosives  shall  apply  to  each  such  panel 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  mine. 

(9)  Where  a  place  is  likely  to  contain  a  dangerous  amount  of  water,  the  working 
approaching  such  place  shall  not  exceed  8  feet  in  width,  and  then  shall  constantly  be 
k«*|>t  not  less  than  5  yards  in  advance  one  bore-hole  near  the  center  of  the  working 
and  sufficient  flank  bore-holes  on  each  side. 

(10)  Every  underground  plane  on  which  persons  travel  which  is  self-acting  or 
worked  by  an  engine  windlass  or  gin  shall  be  provided  (if  exceeding  30  yards  in 
length)  with  some  proper  means  of  signalliug  between  the  stopping  places  and  the 
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end  of  the  plane,  and  shall  be  provided  in  every  case,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  20 
yards  with  sullicient  man-holes  for  places  of  refuge. 

(11)  Every  road  on  which  persons  travel  nndergronnd  where  the  load  is  drawn  by 
a  horse  or  otiier  animal  shall  be  provided  at  intervals  of  every  50  yards  with  man- 
holes or  places  of  refuj;e,  and  at  least  3  feet  in  width  between  tne  wagons  running  on 
the  tramroad  and  the  side  of  such  road. 

(12)  Every  man-hole  and  space  for  a  place  of  refnge  shall  be  kept  clear,  and  noth- 
ing shall  be  placed  therein  so  as  to  prevent  access  thereto. 

(13)  The  top  of  every  shaft  which  is  not  in  nse  or  used  only  as  an  air-shaft  shall  be 
securely  fenced. 

(14)  The  top,  and  all  entrances  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  every  working  or 
pumping  shaft,  shall  be  properly  fenced. 

(15)  'A'hen  the  natural  strata  are  not  safe  every  working  or  pnmping-ahaft  shall  be 
eecurely  cased  or  lined. 

(16)  The  roof  and  sides  of  every  traveling  road  and  working  place  shall  be  made 
secure,  and  no  person  shall  pass  or  repass  except  for  exi)loring,  &c.j  if  the  roofs  and 
sides  are  not  made  secure. 

(17)  Where  there  is  a  downcast  and  furnace  shaft,  and  both  such  shafts  are  pro- 
vided with  apparatus  for  raising  and  lowering  persons,  every  person  employed  in  the 
mine  shall  have  the  option  of  using  the  downcast  shaft  on  giving  reasonable  notice. 

(IH)  In  any  mine  which  is  usually  entered  by  means  of  machinery,  a  competent  per- 
son of  such  age  as  prescribed  by  this  act  shall  be  apjiointed  for  the  working  of  the 
machinery. 

(1^)  Every  working  shaft  used  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  minerals,  or  for  the  low- 
ering and  raising  of  persons,  shall,  if  more  than  50  yards  in  depth,  be  provided  with 
gniiles  and  some  proper  means  of  signalling  from,  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  sur- 
face, and  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom. 

(20)  A  sufficient  cover  overhead  shall  be  nsed  when  lowering  or  raising  persons  in 
every  working  shaft,  except  where  it  is  worked  by  a  windlass  or  where  the  person 
employed  is  repairing  the  shaft. 

(21)  A  single-linked  chain  shall  not  be  used  for  lowering  or  raising  persons  except 
for  the  short  coupling  chain  attached  to  the  cage. 

(22)  There  shall  be  on  the  drum  of  every  machine  used  for  lowering  or  raising  per- 
sons such  flanges  or  horns  as  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  rope  from  sUppiug. 

(2;J)  There  sliall  be  attached  to  every  machine  worked  by  stearn,  water,  or  mechan- 
ical power,  and  used  for  lowering  or  raising  persons,  an  adequate  brake,  and  also 
a  proper  indicator  (in  addition  to  any  mark  on  the  rope)  which  shows  to  the  person 
who  works  the  machine  the  position  of  the  cage  in  the  shaft. 

(24)  Every  fly-wheel  aud  all  exposed  machinery  in  and  about  the  mine  mast  be  se- 
oarely  fenced. 

(2.))  Every  steam  boiler  shall  be  provided  with  a  steam-gauge  and  water-gauge, 
and  with  a  proper  safety-valve. 

(26)  After  dangerous  gas  has  been  found  in  any  mine,  a  barometer  and  thermometer 
shall  be  placed  above  ground  in  a  conspicuous  place  near  the  entrance. 

(27)  No  person  shall  wilfully  move  or  damage,  without  proper  authority,  any  fenc- 
ing, casing,  lining,  guide,  or  other  appliance  used  in  or  about  a  mine. 

(28)  Every  person  shall  observe  such  directions  as  may  be  given  him  with  a  view 
to  comply  with  this  act  or  the  special  rules. 

(29)  A  competent  person  or  persons  shall,  once  in  every  24  hours,  examine  the  state  of 
the  external  parts  of  the  machinery  and  the  state  of  the  head  gear,  working  places, 
levels,  planes,  roi)es,  chains,  and  other  works  which  are  in  actual  use,  and  once  in  every 
week  the  state  of  the  shafts  and  the  guides  or  conductors  therein,  and  shall  make  a  trne 
report  of  each  examination,  which  report  shall  be  recorde<l  in  a  book  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose and  signed  by  the  person  making  the  examination. 

(30)  The  persons  employed  in  a  mine  may  at  their  own  c^sts  appoint  two  of  their 
number,  from  time  t-o  time,  to  inspect  the  mine,  and  they  shall  be  allowed  once  at 
least  in  every  month,  accompanied,  if  the  owner  thinks  fit,  by  the  manager,  or  agent, 
or  himself,  to  go  to  every  part  of  the  mine,  and  every  facility  shall  be  afforded  for  such 
inMp4'Ction,  and  they  shall  make  a  true  report  of  the  result  of  such  inspection,  such 
report  to  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  at  the  mine  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  be  signed 
by  the  persons  who  made  the  same. 

(31)  The  books  mentioned  in  this  section,  or  a  copy  thereof,  shall  be  kept  at  the 
oihre  of  the  mine,  and  any  ins]»ector,  and  any  person  employed  in  the  mine  may,  at 
all  reasonable  times,  inspect  and  take  copies  of  and  extracts  from  any  such  books. 

Special  rules. 

52.  There  shall  be  established  in  every  mine  such  rules  (referred  to  in  this  act  ma 
special  rules)  for  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  the  persons  acting  in  the  management 
oi  the  mine  or  employed  in  or  about  the  same  as  may  appear  best  calculated  to  pre- 
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veut  dangerous  accidents  and  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  proper  discipline  of  the 
persons  employed;  snch  special  mles  shall  he  signed  hy  the  inspector  of  the  district. 

!>3.  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  shall  frame  atid  transmit  for  approval  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state  the  special  rules  within  3  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  act  or 
within  3  months  after  the  commencement  of  any  working  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
a  new  mine  or  of  renewing  an  working  of  an  old  mine. 

Any  of  the  persons  employed  may,  by  notice  in  writing  to  the  in8pect4>r,  object  to 
all  or  any  of  the  special  rules. 

If  the  rules  are  not  objected  to  by  the  secretary  of  state  within  40  da>s  after  their 
receipt  by  the  inspector  they  shall  be  established. 

54.  If  the  secretary  of  state  is  of  opinion  that  snch  Hpecial  rules,  or  any  of  them, 
do  not  Hufficiently  provide  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  or  for  the  safety  of  the  per- 
sons employed,  or  are  nnreasonable,  he  may  within  40  days  object  to  snch  rules,  and 
propone  to  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  in  writing  any  nioditications  in  the  rules,  by 
way  either  of  omission,  alteration,  subHtitution.  or  addition. 

if  the  owner,  &c.,  does  not  wittiin  20  days  after  the  moditications  proposed  by  the 
secretary  of  state  are  received  by  him  object  in  writing  to  them  the  special  rules  as 
altered  shall  be  establihhed. 

If  the  owner,  &c.,  object  to  the  alterations  they  may  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and 
shall  then  be  settled  by  the  award  of  the  arbitrators. 

55.  AAer  the  establishment  of  such  rules  the  owner,  &,c.,  or  the  secretary  of  state, 
may  from  time  to  time  propose  in  writing  any  amendment  of  such  rub's  or  any  new 
special  rules,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  to  the  original  special  rules  shall  apply 
to  all  such  amendments  and  new  rules. 

57.  For  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  special  mles  and  the  provisions  of  this 
act  to  all  employed,  an  abstract  to  be  supplied  by  the  inspector,  and  an  entire  copy 
of  the  special  rules,  shall  be  published  as  follows : 

(1)  The  owner,  &c.,  shall  cause  such  abstract  and  rules,  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  inspector  and  the  name  of  the  owner,  &c.,  appended  theret«>,  to  be  posted  up 
in  legible  characters  in  some  conspicuous  place  at  or  near  the  mine. 

(2)  The  owner,  agent,  &c.,  shall  supply  a  printed  copy  of  the  abstract  and  special 
rules  gratis  to  each  person  employed  in  the  mine  who  applies  for  the  same. 

(3)  Every  copy  of  the  special  rules  shall  l)e  kept  distinct  from  any  rnles  which  de- 
pend only  on  the  contract  between  the  employer  and  employed. 

Part  III. 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Penaltie9» 

There  are  many  clauses  imposing  penalties,  and  in  some  oases  imprisonment,  for  non- 
ooiupliance  with  the  act,  general  rules,  or  special  rules,  with  power  in  certain  cases 
to  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions,  but  these  are  mere  matters  of  local  procedure. 

6!).  (1)  All  proceedings  must  be  taken  within  3  months  from  the  time  when  the  mat- 
ter of  complaint  arose. 

(4)  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  may  be  examined  as  a  witness  where  he  is  charged 
in  respect  of  any  contravention  or  non-compliance  by  another  person. 

64.  No  prosecution  shall  be  iustituted  against  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  except 
by  an  inspector  or  with  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
67.  A  person  who  is  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  a  mine  to  which  this  act  ap- 

Jdies,  or  the  father,  son,  or  brother  of  such  owner,  agent,  or  manager,  is  disqualified 
rom  acting  as  a  magistrate  in  respect  of  any  offense  under  this  act. 

Mi§cellaneou9, 

72.  In  this  act,  nnless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

The  term  **  mine'^  includes  every  shaft  in  the  course  of  being  sunk,  every  level  and 
inclined  plane  in  the  coarse  of  being  driven  for  commencing  or  opening  any  mine,  or 
for  searching  for  or  proving  minerals,  and  all  shafts,  levels,  planes,  works,  machinery, 
tramways,  and  sidings,  botn  above  and  below  ground,  and  belonging  to  the  mine. 

The  term  '*  shaft ''  includes  pit. 

Ihe  term  ** plan''  includes  a  map  and  section,  or  a  correct  copy  or  tracing  of  any 
onginad  plan  as  so  defined. 

Tne  term  '*  owner,''  when  used  in  relation  to  any  mine,  means  any  person  or  body 
corporate  who  is  the  immediate  proprietor,  or  lessee,  or  occupier,  but  does  not  include 
a  person  or  body  corporate  who  merely  receives  royalry,  rent,  or  fine  from  a  mine,  or 
is  merely  the  proprietor  subject  to  any  lease,  grant,  or  license  for  the  working  thereof, 
or  is  merely  tlie  owner  of  the  soil,  and  not  interested  in  the  minerals;  but  any  cou- 
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tractor  for  the  working  of  any  mine  shall  be  subject  to  this  act,  but  so  as  not  to 
excMiipt  the  owner  from  liability. 

The  term  "  a^ent,"  when  used  in  relation  to  any  mine,  means  any  person  havinij 
the  care  or  direction  of  such  mine,  or  any  part  thereof. 

The  term  **  sei.retary  of  stat«"  means  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state. 

The  term  "  child  "  means  a  child  under  the  age  of  13  years. 

The  term  '*  young  person  "  means  a  person  of  the  age  of  13  years  and  under  the  ago 
cf  U)  vearb. 

The  term  *'  woman  ''  means  a  female  of  the  age  of  16  years  and  upwards. 

SCBBDULE8. 

Schedule  1. 

Table  of  maximum  fees  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  oertificates  of  managers  of  mines  : 
By  an  applicant  for  examination,  £2;  by  applicant  for  certificate  of  service  for  regis- 
tration, 5«. ;  for  copy  of  certificate,  5». 

Schedule  2. 

Proceedings  of  board  for  examination  : 

1.  The  board  shall  meet  tor  the  dispatch  of  business  and  shall  make  such  regula- 
tions  with  respect  to  summoning,  notice,  place,  management,  and  adjournment  of 
such  meetings,  and  generally  with  respect  to  the  transaction  and  management  of 
bnHiness,  including  the  quorum  at  meetings  of  the  board,  as  they  think  fit,  subject  to 
the  tbllowing  conditions: 

(a)  The  first  meeting  shall  be  summimcd  by  the  inspector,  and  held  on  such  day 

as  may  be  fixed  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

(b)  An  extraordinary  meeting  may  be  held  at  any  time  on  the  written  requisition 

of  3  members. 

(c)  The  quorum  shall  not  be  less  than  3  members. 

{d)  Every  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  members 

present. 
(e)  The  names  of  members  present,  also  of  those  voting,  shall  be  recorded. 
(/)  No  business  shall  be  transacted  unless  notice  in  writing  of  such  business  has 

been  sent  to  every  member  of  the  board  seven  days,  at  least,  before  the 

meeting. 

2.  A  chairman  and  vice-chairman  shall  be  appointed. 

3.  If  the  chairman  is  not  present,  the  vice-chairman  shall  be  chairman ;  if  neither 
are  present,  then  the  members  present  shall  choose  a  chairman. 

4.  In  ca.se  of  an  equality  of  votes  the  chairman  for  the  time  being  shall  have  a  second 
or  canting  vote. 

5.  The  appointment  of  an  examiner  may  be  made  by  a  minute  of  the  board  sigue^l 
by  the  chairman. 

6.  The  board  shall  keep  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  which  may  be  inspected  or 
copied  by  a  secretary  of  state  or  any  person  authorize  d  by  him  to  inspect  or  copy  the 
same. 


[43  and  44  Victoria,  chapter  42.    Royal  assent  given  September  7,  1880.] 

AN  ACT  TO  EXTEND  AND  liEGULATE  THE  LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOYEES 
TO  MAKE  COMPENSATION  FOR  PERSONAL  INJURIES  SUFFERED  BY 
WORKMEN  IN  THEIR  SERVICE.* 

{Supplement  to  Consul  Lane^s  report.) 

EPITOME   OF   ACT. 

Section  1.  Where  personal  injury  is  caused  to  a  workman — 

(1)  By  reason  of  any  defects  in  machinery  works,  ways,  or  plant;  or, 

(2)  Negligence  of  any  persons  in  service  of  the  employer  who  has  any  superin- 
tendence entrusted  to  him  whilst  in  exercise  of  such  superintendence;  or, 

(3)  By  reahou  of  negligence  of  any  person  In  the  service  of  the  employer  and  whose 

*  Before  this  act  a  workman  was  not  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  iiijory  sus- 
tained through  the  negligence  of  any  fellow-workman  in  the  same  employ. 
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orders  and  commands  the  workmen  are  bound  to  obey,  where  the  injury  was  canned 
whilst  performing  such  orders;  or, 

(4)  By  reason  of  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person  in  service  of  the  employer  made 
in  obedience  to  rules  or  iustrnctions  of  the  employer  ;  or, 

(5)  Through  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  who  haa 
the  control  of  any  signal,  points,  engine  or  train  upon  a  railway — 

the  workman,  or  his  reprenentatives  it  death  occurs,  and  any  persons  entitled  in  case 
of  death,  shall  have  the  same  right  of  ccmipensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer 
as  if  the  workman  had  not  been  a  workman  of,  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer  nor 
engaged  in  his  work. 

2.  A  workman  ha.s  no  remedy  or  compensation  in  the  following  cases  : 

(I)  Under  subsection  1  of  section  1  unless  the  defect  therein  mentioned  arose  from 
or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  employer's  negligence,  or  of 
some  person  in  his  service  and  employ  intrusted  with  duty  of  seeing  that  all  the  ma- 
chinery &.C.,  was  in  a  proper  condition. 

(*i)  Under  subsection  4  of  section  1,  unless  the  injury  arose  from  some  defect  \xk 
the  rules,  by-laws,  &c. 

(3)  Where  a  workman  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which  caused  his  injury , 
and  did  not  give  notice  of  it  to  the  employer  or  some  person  in  charge,  unless  he  was- 
aware  that  tne  employer  or  the  person  in  charge  knew  of  the  defect. 

3.  No  compensation  shall  exceed  such  sum  as  may  be  found  equivalent  to  the  esti- 
mated earnings  of  a  workmau  in  the  same  grade  during  three  years  preceding  the- 
injury. 

4.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  for  an  injury  without  notice  has  been  given  within 
six  weeks,  and  the  action  commenced  within  six  mouths,  or,  in  case  of  death,  within 
twelve  months  from  time  of  death. 

5.  If  any  penalty  under  any  other  act  of  Parliament  has  been  obtained  it  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  damages  (if  any)  awarded  under  this  act. 

Where  damages  have  been  obtained  and  paid  under  this  act  no  penalty  under  any 
other  act  shall  be  paid. 

6.  (1)  All  actions  must  be  brought  in  the  county  court,  but  may,  upon  application. 

by  either  party,  be  taken  to  a  superior  court. 

(2)  Upon  trial  in  county  court,  without  jury,  one  or  two  assessors  may  be  ap- 

pointed to  ascertain  the  amount  of  compensation. 

(3)  Rules  and  regulations  can  be  made  and  repealed  from  time  to  time  for  consol- 

idating and  preventing  multiplicity  of  actions. 

7.  Notice  of  an  injury  shall  give  the  name  aud  address  of  the  person  injured,  the 
cause  of  injury,  and  date,  and  shall  be  served  upon  the  employer,  either  by  being  de- 
livered at  his  residence  or  place  of  business,  or  sent  by  post  by  a  registered  letter. 

ti.  The  word  **  workman''  does  not  include  a  domestic  or  menial  servant,  but  meana 
any  person  who  being  a  laborer,  servant  in  husbandry,  journeyman,  artificer,  handi- 
craftsman, miner,  railway  servant,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  manual  labor,  whether 
under  or  over  21  years  of  age,  and  has  entered  into  a  works  under  a  contract  with  aa 
employer,  whether  the  contract  be  express  or  implied,  oral  or  in  writing. 


OFFEXSES  AGAIXST  THE  FACTORY  ACT. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gibson,  owner  of  a  fustian-cutting  manufactory  at  Talke,  was  sum- 
moned by  Mr.  Cramp,  Government  inspector,  for  three  offenses  against  the  factory 
act.  Pirst,  for  allowing  a  girl  to  work  during  the  hours  set  apart  for  meals ;  second, 
for  employing  the  same  girl  without  obtaining  the  requisite  certificate  of  iitness  from 
a  surgeon ;  and  third,  for  working  a  girl  of  only  thirteen  years  of  age  without  a  cer- 
tificate of  school  attendance.  Defendant  admitted  the  offenses  and  pleaded  that  he 
had  been  away  from  home,  and  the  irregularities  had  occurred  during  his  absence. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  been  previously  convicted  of  similar  offenses,  and 
the  stipendiary  imposed  tines  aud  costs,  amounting  in  all  to  £7  ]9«. 


LEGAL  AND  MAGISTERIAL— IMPORTANT  CASE  TO  POTTERS. 

[Inclosnre  in  CodboI  Lane's  report.] 

Meakin  v.  Morris.— In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Conrt  of  Justice,  be- 
fore  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  Mr.  Justice  Watkin  Williams,  on  March 
19,  the  case  of  Meakin  v,  Morris  came  ou  for  hearing.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Staf- 
fordshire Sentinel  for  the  following  report  of  the  case.  Mr.  Rose  appeared  for  the 
appellant,  and  Mr.  Nash  for  the  respondent. 
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Mr.  RosK,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  it  was  a  case  stated  by  the  stipendiary  mag- 
istrate from  the  district  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  it  raised  a  question  of  some 
considerable  importance  in  that  district,  which  was  whether  the  apprenticeship  of  an 
infant  potter  was  void  by  reason  of  there  being  certain  claases  in  it  a«  to  a  torn-ont. 
The  appellant  was  a  manufacturer  of  earthenware,  carrying  on  business  at  Tunstall. 
The  respondent  was  an  apprentice  to  the  appellant  to  learn  the  art  of  a  hoUowware 
pressor,  and  continued  to  work  for  the  appellant  as  such  apprentice  unti-l  December 
3  last,  on  which  day  he  abnented  himself  from  the  manufactory.     Thn  appellant  snm- 
raoned  the  respondent  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  district,  nuder  38 
and  3D  Vic,  chap.  90.     The  p^irticulars  of  the  case  were  that  the  appellant  claimed 
an  order  directing  tlx^  defcutUiut  to  perform  his  duties  under  a  certain  indenture  of 
apprenticeship,  dated  May  10.  Idi^,  made  between  the  defendiint,  Levis  Morris,  and 
the  complainant,  the  defendant  having  neglected  his  work  on  December  3  and  4. 
Counsel  then  read  the  indenture,  which  was  put  in  evidence  at  the  police  court,  and 
then  proceeded  to  read  the  case  submitted  to  the  court  by  the  stipendiary.    It  stated 
that  it  was  proved  that  the  respondent  worked  as  an  apprentice  under  the  indenture 
from  the  date  it  was  made  to  December  3,  1883,  on  which  day  and  on  the  folio winjjr 
day  he  absented  himself.     Owing  to  the  Journeymen  employed  by  the  complainant 
not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  wages,  there  was  a  turn-out  on  strike  on  November  24, 
1H83,  but  it  was  stated  on  the  part  of  the  appellant  that  there  was  during  that  turn- 
out plenty  of  work  for  the  respondent  and  the  other  apprentices  to  do,  aujl  that  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  respondent  earning  the  same  wages  that  he  had  done  ap 
to  the  time  of  his  absenting  himself  from  the  lua'uifactory,  and  that  the  apprentic«^ 
would  have  no  difficolt3^  except  in  the  case  of  a  general  turn-out,  in  getting  temporary 
employment  with  any  other  manufacturer.    An  objection  was  taken  for  the  respondent 
that  tiie  indenture  was  invalid  on  the  ground  that  he  being  an  infant,  certain  clauses 
therein  contained  were  unfair  or  inequitable,  these  clauses  being  as  folio  ws :  **That  tlio 
said  master  shall  not  be  liable  or  called  upon  to  pay  any  wages  to  the  said  apprentice  cmi 
long  as  his  business  shall  or  may  be  Interrupted  or  impeded  by  or  in  consequence  of  any 
turn-out,  and  the  said  apprentice  is  hereby  expressly  anthorized  and  allowed,  dnrini; 
•ny  such  turn-out,  to  employ  himself  in  any  other  manner,  or  with  any  other  person, 
for  his  own  benefit.''    It  was  contended,  on  the  respondent's  behaJfl  that  any  tnm-oat. 
must  necessarily  be  of  uncertain  duration,  and  might  extend  over  a  lengthened  period ; 
for  the  respondent  would  be  precluded  during  any  turn-out  in  which  the  master'^ 
business  might  be  interrupted  or  impeded'  from  andertakiug  any  bat  precsriooB  and 
temporary  employment,  and  be  prevented  from  continuing  to  learn  bis  own  or  learn- 
ing any  other  trade.    It  was  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  that  the  indent- 
ure was  not  invalid,  and  that  the  stipulations  therein  were  fair  and  reasonable,  ancf 
were  just  to  both  parties,  especially  in  the  condition  of  trade,  and  that  the  provis- 
ions for  the  stoppage  of  wages  to  the  apprentice  so  long  as  the  master's  business  should 
or  might  be  interrupted  or  impeded  by  or  in  consequence  of  any  tarn-out.  were  ren- 
dered fair  and  just  by  the  subsequent  clause  expressly  authorizing  and  allowing  the 
apprentice  during  any  such  turn-out  to  employ  himself  in  any  other  manner  and  with 
any  other  person  for  his  own  benetit.    The  magistrate  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  in- 
deuture  were  valid  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  authorize  himtoorderthe  respond- 
ent to  return  and  fulfill  his  contract,'  as  he  was  not  satisfied  that  there  was  any  inter- 
ruption or  impediment  in  the  appellant's  business,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  respondent  being  taught  his  trade  and  earning  the  same  wages  as  he  nad 
done  up  to  the  time  of  his  abHontiug  himself  from  the  manufactory.     Bat  after  con- 
sidering the  clause  above  referred  to,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  throw  a  doubfr 
u])OD  the  validity  of  the  indenture,  he  came  with  hesitation  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  invalid  for  the  want  of  mutuality,  and  for  this  reason,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  clause  to  prevent  the  master,  when  a  turn-out  took  place,  closing  the  works.     If 
the  works  at  any  time  were  closed,  the  apprentice,  if  the  indenture  were  valid,  would 
be  debarred  from  leaving  his  trade  and  earning  wages  for  such  time  (no  matter  how 
long)  that  his  master  might  feel  disposed  to  keep  his  works  closed,  and  yet  would 
himself  not  be  able  to  accept  an  offer  to  work  at  that  or  any  other  trade  or  business 
of  a  permanent  nature,  or  indeed  of  any  not  of  the  most  temporary  and  precarious 
character,  even  if  he  could  get  that,  because  he  would  be  bound  to  return  to  fulfill 
his  contract  under  the  deed  of  apprenticeship  at  any  moment  his  master  might  call 
upon  hiin  to  do  so.     The  magistrate  therefore  held  that  the  deed  was  void  for  want  of 
mutuality.     If  this  decision  i»as  right  the  summons  was  to  stand  dismissed;  bat  if 
the  court  was  of  opinion  that  the  indenture  was  valid,  and  that  the  magistrate  ought 
to  have  HO  held,  then  the  case  was  to  be  remitted  to  the  magistrate  with  such  opioion, 
in  order  that  he  might  make  the  order  asked  for  by  the  appellant  that  the  respondent 
should  return  to  his  work.     Mr.  Rose  then  proceeded  to  quote  oases  in  support  of  his 
contention  that  the  indenture  was  valid,  and  that  the  respondent  shoala  be  ordered 
to  return  to  his  work.     Ho  quoted   the  cases  of  the  Queen  v.  Lord,  12  Q.  B.  Reports^ 
p.  757;  and  Leslie  v.  Fitzpatrick,  3  Q.  B.  D.,  p.  329.   The  whole  point,  he  said,  as  ia- 
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tended  to  be  raised,  was  whether  the  provision  to  let  the  apprentice  go  elsewhere  was 
eqnitable. 

The  Lord  Chirf  Justice  said  that  an  infant  should  not  be  bound  by  a  contract 
that  WAS  prejudicial  to  him,  and  that  had  been  held  to  be  the  law. 

Mr.  Rose  said  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  youths  of  the  district  to  have  an  indent- 
ore  of  that  sort.  The  masters  of  the  district  were  willing  to  talLc  youths  on  certain 
terms. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  right  have  the  masters  to  alter  the  law  f 

Mr.  Rose  s^id  whether  they  altered  the  law  depended  npon  the  terms  they  offered. 
They  would  not  talce  these  infants  if  they  had  to  pay  them  their  wages  during  the 
strike.  ,    • 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Then  they  would  not  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  Rose.   They  are  not  bound  by  law  to  take  apprentices. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  No;  bnt  if  they  take  them  they  are  bound  by  the  law. 
There  is  B«it  one  law  for  the  master  and  another  for  apprentices. 

Mr^  Rose.  Ih  it  not  fair  for  a  roaster  to  say,  **  If  you  want  me  to  take  you  as  an  ap- 
prentice yon  must  come  on  my  terms?" 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  At  a  disadvantage  to  himself  f  Cert-ainly  not.  He  is 
dealing  with  an  infant  as  with  an  adult.  An  adult  has  the  right  to  make  what  ar- 
rangement he  thinks  fit ;  but  not  so  an  infant. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  said  that  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  of  the  country 
as  a  bo<1y,  although  in  an  individual  case  it  was  not  beneficial. 

Mr.  Nash  thought  that  Mr.  Rose  was  wrong  in  saying  that  this  was  the  general  in- 
deutnre  of  the  dintrict. 

Mr.  Rose  said  that  that  was  his  instruction.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  the  master  would  be  very  unlikely  to  cause  a  strike  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  his  apprentices.  He  had  nothing  further  to  say  on  face  of  the  indent- 
ure, if  the  court  thought  it  was  within  the  case  of  the  Queen  r.  Lord,  and  that  the 
contract  was  not  to  be  npheld.    They  must  look  at  the  indenture  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  said  that  if  it  was  treated  as  a  whole  it  mip^ht  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  apprentices  that  thev  should  be  subject  to  a  little  discipline. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  they  must  take  it  in  a  very  general  sense,  because  it 
was  plain  that  certain  stipulations  were  fatal  to  a  contract,  although  a  contract  as  a 
whole,  looked  at  reasonably,  and  acted  upon  reasonably,  might  be  greatly  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  apprentice.  There  might  be  a  contract  greatly  to  an  infant's  interest  and  a 
penalty  might  make  it  void. 

Mr.  Rose  said  that  upon  the  present  deed  there  was  an  absence  of  penaltyi  and  he 
was  engaged  to  support  that  deed. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams.   But  you  endeavor  to  snpport  it  npon  a  very  wide  basis. 

Mr.  Rose  said  this  wan  a  small  contract  tt>  serve  for  three  years  at  very  good  wages — 
two>thirdM  of  a  journeyman's  wages. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  saiuthe  question  was  whether  they  could  put  into  a  oon- 
ratct  with  an  infant  something  which  must  needs  be  to  his  disa<lvautage. 

Mr.  Rose  said  that  in  this  case  the  work  of  the  infant  was  piecework.  A  turn-ont 
happentnl.  He  was  to  be  paid  piecework  according  to  a  certain  scale.  Through  the 
turn-out  he  could  earn  no  wages  at  piecework,  and  yet  it  was  to  be  said  that  the  stipu- 
lation which  induced  the  master  to  let  him  go  elsewhere  to  earn  wages  was  manifestly 
to  his  prejudice.     The  indentureof  appreuticenhip  was  running  on  during  the  turn-out. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Yes ;  his  time  is  going  on,  bnt  he  is  learning  nothing,  and 
receiving  nothing.  The  only  thing  put  against  him  is  that  he  may,  if  he  can,  get  em- 
ployment some  other  way  in  some  other  trade,  subject  to  being  drawn  back  at  once 
to  his  miister  under  the  penalty  of  the  Apprenticeship  Act^  the  moment  the  master  ter- 
minated the  tnm  out. 

Mr.  Rose.    It  does  not  follow  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  some  other  trade. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  di«t  not  say  so.  I  say  it  is  certain  his  employment  is 
•topped,  and  his  wages  are  stopped. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  asked  what  wonld  be  the  position  of  the  apprentice  if  that 
clause  were  omitted  from  the  apprenticeship  deed  altogether  f 

Mr.  Rose  snpposed  that  the  position  would  be  that  the  apprentice  would  go  to  work, 
and  the  master  would  have  to  pay  him  his  wages. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams.  If  there  was  a  turn-out,  and  the  work  was  all  suspended, 
would  be  receive  any  wages  at  the  end  of  the  week  f 

Mr.  Rose.    No,  my  lord. 

The  Lord  Cheif  Justice.   Why  not  f 

Mr.  Ross.  Bf  cause  the  provision  is  that  the  master  shall  pay  him  ^'dnringsuch  terai 
inch  wages  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  master  bindshimselftofind  him  work  the  whole  time. 
The  master  covenants  that  he  shall  teach  and  instruct  him,  and  cause  him  to  be  tanght 
and  instructed,  and  so  on,  and  will  find  the  apprentice  fair  and  reasonable  work,  and 
will  pay  him  for  his  work  two-thitds  of  a  jonruevman's  pay. 

Mr.  Rose  said  if  they  struck  out  that  clause,  tney  to  a  certain  extent  destroyed  the 
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